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MR.  EMLYN'S  PREFACE 

(to  the  original  edition.) 


The  following  treatise  being  the  genuine  oiSspring  of  that 
truly  learned  and  worthy  judge  Sir  Mattherv  Hak,{a)  stands 
in  need  of  no  other  recommendation,  than  what  that  great 
and  good  name  will  always  carry  along  with  it 

Whoever  is  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  extensive 
learning,  the  solid  judgment,  the  indefatigable  labours,  and 
above  all  the  unshaken  integrity  of  the  author,  cannot  but 
highly  esteem  whatever  comes  from  so  valuable  an  hand. 

Being  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  soon 
grew  eminent  in  it,  discharging  his  duty  therein  with  great 
courage  and  faithfulness;  and  tho  he  lived  in  critical  times, 
when  disputes  ran  so  high  between  king  and  parliament,  as 
at  last  broke  out  into  a  civil  war,  yet  he  engaged  in  no 
party,  but  carried  himself  with  such  moderation  and  even- 
ness of  temper,  as  made  him  loved  and  courted  by  all. 

It  was  this  great  and  universal  esteem  he  was  then  in, 
that  made  Cromwel  so  desirous  to  have  him  for  one  of  his 
judges;  which  offer  he  would  willingly  have  declined. 
Being  prest  by  Cromwel  to  give  his  reason,  he  at  last 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  lawful- 
ness of  his  authority,  and  therefore  scrupled  the  accepting 

(a)  He  was  born  at  AlderUy^  in  Gloucestershire^  Nov.  1,  1609. 
Was  entered  at  Magdalen»Hallj  in  Oxford^  in  the  17th  year  of  his  age. 
Admitted  of  LincoZnV/nn,  Nov.  8,  1629. 
Made  a  judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  1653. 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Nov.  7,  1660. 
And  at  last  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  King^s  Bench^  May  18, 
1671. 
Which  place  he  resigned  Feb.  20, 1675-6. 
And  died  the  Christmas  following,  Dec.  25,  1676. 
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any  commission  under  it;  to  which  Cromrvel  replied,  that 
since  he  had  got  the  possession  of  the  government,  he  was 
resolved  to  keep  it,  and  would  not  be  argued  out  of  it;  that 
however  it  was  his  desire  to  rule  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  for  which  purpose  he  had  pitched  upon  him  as 
a  person  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  administration  of 
justice;  yet  if  they  would  not  permit  him  to  govern  by  red 
gowns,  he  was  resolved  to  govern  by  red  coats. 

Upon  this  consideration,  as  also  of  the  necessity  there  at 
all  times  is,  that  justice  and  property  should  be  preserved, 
he  was  prevailed  with  to  accept  of  a  judge's  place  in  the 
court  ot  common-pleas,  wherein  he  behaved  with  mreat 
impartiality,  constantly  avoiding  the  being  concerned  in 
any  state-affairs;  and  tho  for  the  first  two  or  three  circuits 
he  sat  indifferently  on  the  plea-side,  or  the  crown-side,  yet 
afterwards  he  absolutely  refused  to  sit  on  the  crown-side, 
thinking  it  the  safer  course  in  so  dubious  a  case. 

But  notwitstanding  his  dislike  to  CromweVs  government, 
yet  this  did  not  drive  him,  as  it  did  some  others,  into  the 
extremes  of  the  contrary  party;  for  upon  the  restoration,  of 
which  he  was  no  inconsiderable  promoter,  he  wa^  not  for 
making  a  surrender  of  all,  and  receiving  the  king  without 
any  restrictions;  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  this  an  oppor- 
tunity not  to  be  lost  for  limiting  the  prerogative,  and  cutting 
off  some  useless  branches,  that  served  only  as  instruments 
of  oppression;  for  which  purpose  he  moved,  as  bishop  Bur- 
net relates,(J)  "That  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to 
look  into  the  propositions  that  had  been  made,  and  the  con- 
cessions that  had  been  offered  by  the  late  lung,  and  from 
thence  to  digest  such  propositions,  as  they  should  think  fit 
to  be  sent  over  to  the  kmg." 

This  motion  was  seconded,  and  tho  through  general 
Monk's  means  it  failed  of  success,  yet  it  shewed  our  author's 
tender  regard  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  that  he  was 
far  from  being  of  a  mind  with  those,  who  looked  on  every 
branch  of  the  prero^tive  as/wre  divino  and  indefeasible. 

But  notwithstanding  this  attempt,  which  shewed  he  was 
not  cut  out  for  such  compliances  as  usually  render  a  man 
acceptable  to  a  court,  yet  such  was  his  unblemished  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  thought  an  honour  to  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  advance  him  first  to  the  station  of  Lord  Chief 

(b)  Bumet'9  Hist,  of  own  Times,  Vol.  I.  p.  88. 
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Baron,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
king's  bench;  nor  indeed  could  so  great  a  trust  be  lodged 
in  ^tter  hands. 

When  he  was  first  promoted,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cla- 
rendon, upon  delivering  to  him  his  commission,  told  him, 
among  other  things,  "  That  if  the  king  could  have  found  out 
an  honester  or  fitter  man  for  that  employment,  he  had  not 
advanced  him  to  it,  and  that  he  had  therefore  preferred  him, 
because  he  knew  none  that  deserved  so  welL"(c) 

He  behaved  in  each  of  these  places  with  such  uncorrupt 
integrity,  such  impartial  justice,  such  diligence,  candor,  and 
affability,  as  justly  drew  the  chief  practice  after  him,  whith- 
ersoever he  went;  he  constantly  shunned  not  only  the  being 
corrupt,  but  every  thing  which  had  any  appearance,  or 
might  afford  the  least  suspicion  of  it;  he  was  sincerely  bent 
on  discovering  the  truth  and  merits  of  a  cause,  and  would 
therefore  bear  with  the  meanest  counsel,  supply  the  defects 
of  the  pleader,  and  never  take  it  amiss,  when  summing  up 
the  evidence  to  be  reminded  of  any  circumstance  he  had 
omitted;  for  being  in  a  high  degree  possessed  of  that  qualifi« 
cation  so  peculiarly  necessary  to  a  judge,  I  mean  patience 
(without  which  the  most  excellent  talents  may  become  insig- 
nificant) no  considerations  of  his  own  convenience  co\m 
prevail  with  him  to  hurry  over  a  cause,  or  dispatch  it  with- 
out a  thorough  examination;  for  which  reason  he  made  it  a 
rule,  especially  upon  the  circuits,  to  be  short  and  sparing  at 
meals,  that  he  might  not  either  by  a  full  stomach  unfit  him- 
self for  the  due  discharge  of  his  office,  or  by  a  profuse  waste 
of  time,  be  obliged  to  put  off,  or  precipitate  the  business  that 
came  before  him.[l] 

(c)  Bumel'i  life  or  Hale,  Edit.  1682.  p.  53. 

[1]  Lord  Hale  wrote  the  following  rules  for  his  judicial  guidance: 

Tkingt  neceaary  to  he  continually  had  in  remembrance. 

I.  That  in  the  administration  of  justice  I  am  entrusted  for  God,  the  king 
and  country ;  and  therefore, 

IL  That  it  be  done,  ist,  uprightly;  2dly,  deliberately;  3dly,  resolutely. 

III.  That  I  rest  not  upon  my  own  understanding  or  strength,  but  implore 
and  rest  upon  the  direction  and  strength  of  God. 

IV.  That  in  the  execution  of  justice  I  carefully  lay  aside  my  own  passions, 
and  do  not  give  way  to  them,  however  provoked. 

V.  That  I  be  wholly  intent  upon  the  business  I  am  about,  remitting  all 
other  cares  and  thoughts  as  unseasonable,  and  interruptions. 
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He  was  a  great  lamenter  of  the  divisions  and  animosities 
which  raged  so  fiercely  at  that  time  among  us,  especially 
about  the  smaller  matters  of  external  ceremonies,  which  he 
feared  might  in  the  encl  subvert  the  fundamentals  of  all  reli- 
^on:  and  tho  he  thought  the  principles  of  the  non-conform- 
ists too  narrow  and  strait-laced,  yet  he  could  by  no  means 
approve  the  penal  laws  which  were  then  made  against  them; 
he  knew  many  of  them  to  be  sober,  peaceable  men,  who 
were  well  affected  to  the  government,  and  had  she^^^l  as 
much  dislike  as  any  to  the  late  usurpation,  and  therefore  he 
thought  they  deserved  a  better  treatment;  besides,  he  looked 
on  it  as  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  which 
ought  always  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  therefore 
USM.  to  say,  that  the  only  way  to  heal  our  breaches  was 
a  new  act  of  uniformity;  for  which  purpose  he  concurred 
with  Lord  Iteeper  Bridgman  and  Bishop  WilkinSy  in  setting 
on  foot  a  scheme  for  the  comprehension  of  the  more  mode- 
rate dissenters,  and  an  indulgence  towards  others,  and  drew 
the  same  up  into  the  form  of  a  bill,  altho  by  a  vote  of  the 
house  of  commons  it  was  prevented  from  being  laid  before 
the  parliament 

VI,  That  I  sufier  not  myself  to  be  prepossessed  with  any  judgment  at  all, 
till  the  whole  business,  and  both  parties  be  heard. 

VIL  That  I  never  engage  myself  in  the  beginning  of  a  cause,  but  reserve 
myself  unprejudiced  till  the  whole  be  heard. 

VIII.  That  in  business  capital,  though  my  nature  prompt  me  to  pity,  yet 
to  consider  that  there  is  also  a  pity  due  to  the  country. 

IX.  That  I  be  not  too  rigid  in  matters  purely  conscientious,  where  all  the 
barm  is  diversity  of  judgment. 

X.  That  I  be  not  biassed  with  compassion  to  the  poor  or  favor  to  the  rich, 
in  point  of  justice. 

XI.  That  popular  or  court  applause,  or  distaste,  have  no  influence  upon 
any  thing  I  do  in  point  of  distribution  of  justice. 

XII.  Not  to  be  solicitous  what  men  will  say  or  think,  so  long  as  I  keep 
myself  exactly  according  to  the  rules  of  justice. 

XIII.  If  in  criminals  it  be  a  measuring  cast,  to  incline  to  mercy  and 
acquittal. 

AlV.  In  criminals  that  consist  merely  in  words  when  no  more  harm 
ensues,  moderation  is  no  injustice. 

XV.  In  criminals  of  blood,  if  the  fact  be  evident,  severity  is  justice. 

XVI.  To  abhor  all  private  solicitations,  of  what  kind  soever,  and  by 
whomsoever,  in  matters  depending. 

XVII.  To  charge  my  servants;  1st,  not  to  interpose  in  any  business 
whatsoever;  2d,  not  to  take  more  than  their  known  fees;  3d,  not  to  give 
anyundue  precedence  to  causes ;  4th,  not  to  recommend  counsel. 

aVIII.  To  be  short  and  sparing  at  oiealsi  that  I  may  be  fitter  for 
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Tho  by  tliis  means  he  was  hindered  from  obtaining  a  rer 
peal  of  those  laws,  yet  could  he  never  be  brought  to  give  any 
countenance  to  the  execution  of  them.    I  have  heard  it  cre- 
dibly related,  that  once  when  he  was  upon  the  circuit,  there 
happened  to  be  a  grand  jury,  who  thought  to  make  a  merit 
of  presenting  a  worthy  peaceable  non-conformist,  that  lived 
in  their  neighbourhood;  upon  this  occasion  our  judge  could 
not  avoid  reprimanding  them  for  their  ill-placed  zesu,  which 
Tented  itself  this  way,  while  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
prophaneness,  drunlienness  and  other  immoralities,  which 
abounded  daily  amongst  them;  in  short,  he  told  them,  that 
if  they  were  resolved  to  persist,  he  would  remove  the  affair 
\oWestmtnster'Hally  and  if  he  could  not  then  prevail  to  have 
a  stop  put  to  it,  he  would  resign  his  place;  for  he  had  told 
the  king,  when  he  first  accepted  it,  that  if  any  thing  was 
pressed  upon  him,  which  was  s^ainst  his  judgment,  he 
would  quit  his  post. 

He  always  retained  a  serious  impression  of  religion,  and 
in  particular  was  a  punctual  observer  of  any  vow  or  engage- 
ment he  had  laid  himself  under.  Having  in  his  younger 
days  on  a  particular  occasion  made  a  vow  never  to  drink  an 
health  again,  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  upon  any  con- 
sideration to  dispense  with  it,  altho  drinking  healths  was 
then  grown  to  be  the  fashionable  loyalty  of  the  times. 

And  thus  in  every  character  of  nfe  he  was  a  pattern  well 
worthy  of  imitation :  in  short,  he  was  a  public  blessing  to  the 
age  he  lived  in,  and  not  to  that  only,  but  by  his  bright  and 
amiable  example  to  succeeding  generations;  for  as  a  pattern 
of  virtue  and  goodness  will  always  be  a  silent,  tho  sharp 
reproof  to  those  who  deviate  from  it,  so  to  noble  and  generous 
minds  it  will  not  fail  of  being  a  mighty  spur  and  incentive 
to  the  imitation  of  it,  and  by  that  means  leave  a  real  and 
lasting,  tho  secret,  influence,  behind  it. 

As  he  justly  merited  the  esteem  of  all,  so  in  particular  he 
has  well  deserve4  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  to  which  he 
was  so  shining  an  ornament;  he  contributed  more  by  his 
example  to  the  removal  of  the  vulgar  prejudices  against 
them,  than  any  argument  whatever  could  do. 

The  great  Archbishop  Usher  hnd  entertained  some  preju- 
dices of  that  kind,  but  by  conversation  with  our  author  and 
the  learned  Selden,  he  was  convinced  of  his  mistake;  our 
author  declaring,  "  That  by  his  acquaintance  with  them,  he 
believed  there  was  as  many  honest  men  among  the  lawyers 
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pFoportionabljy  as  among  any  profession  of  men  in  Enff- 

Never  was  the  old  monkish  maxim,  Bonus  Jurista  malus 
Christa^  more  thoroughly  confuted,  than  by  his  example. 
He  demonstrated  by  a  living  argument,  how  practicable  it 
was  to  be  both  an  able  lawyer  and  a  good  christian ;  indeed 
he  saw  nothing  in  the  one  that  was  any  wajr  incompatible 
with  the  other,  nor  did  he  think,  that  an  unanected  piety  sat 
with  an  ill  grace  on  any,  be  his  station  never  so  high,  or  his 
learning  never  so  great;  for  tho  he  diligently  applied  him- 
self to  the  business  of  his  profession,  yet  would  he  never 
suffer  it  so  to  engross  his  time  as  to  leave  no  room  for  mat- 
ters of  a  more  serious  concernment,  as  may  appear  from  the 
many  tracts  he  has  wrote  on  moral  and  religious  subjects. 

For  this  reason,  when  he  found  the  decays  of  nature  gain- 
ing ground  upon  him,  he  could  no  longer  be  prevailed  with 
to  suspend  the  resolution  he  had  taken  to  resign  his  place; 
that  after  the  example  of  that  great  emperor  Uharles\.  he 
might  have  an  interstice  between  the  business  of  life  and 
the  hour  of  death.  (J) 

No  wonder  then  that  one  so  great,  so  good,  should  be 
loved  and  esteemed  while  living,  should  be  revered  and 
admired  when  dead;  no  wonder  the  king  should  be  loth 
to  part  with  him,  who  had  been  such  a  credit  to  his  govern- 
ment; tho  had  he  held*his  place  some  few  years  longer, 
such  a  scene  of  affairs  did  then  open,  as  in  all  likelihood 
would  have  greatly  distressed  him  how  to  behave,  as  well 
as  the  court  how  to  get  rid  of  one,  who  could  not  have  been 
removed  without  great  reproach,  nor  continued  without  great 
obstruction  to  the  violent  measures  that  were  then  pursued. 

But  it  is  time  to  stop,  for  I  mean  not  to  write  the  history 
of  his  life;  this  would  require  a  volume  of  itself,  and  is  long 
ago  performed  by  an  able  hand;(e)  I  shall  therefore  only 
subjom  his  character,  as  drawn  by  that  learned  prelate,  and 
other  eminent  cotemporaries,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that 
future  times  cannot  outgo  his  own  in  the  veneration  and 
esteem  they  bore  him. 

The  bishop  expresses  it  in  short  thus:  **  That  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  patterns  this  age  has  afforded,  whether  in  his 
private  deportment  as*  a  christian,  or  in  his  public  employ- 

(d)  Inter  tittB  negotia  4*  fi^ortit  diem  oportere  spatium  itUercedere. 
Strada  de  bello  Belgico,  Vol.  I.  9ub  anno  1555. 
{t)fiif.Bwnut. 
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ments,  either  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench ;"(/")  having  given 
it  more  at  large(^)  in  the  words  of  a  noble  person,  whom 
he  styles  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  profession  of  the 
law  :{h)  "  he  would  never  be  brought  to  discourse  of  public 
matters  in  private  conversation;  but  in  questions  of  law, 
when  any  young  lawyer  put  a  case  to  him,  he  was  very 
communicative,  especially  while  he  was  at  the  bar:  but 
when  he  came  to  the  bench,  he  grew  more  reserved,  and 
would  never  suffer  his  opinion  in  any  case  to  be  known,  till 
he  was  obliged  to  declare  it  judicially;  and  he  concealed  his 
opinion  in  great  cases  so  carefully,  that  the  rest  of  the  judges 
in  the  same  court  could  never  perceive  it:  his  reason  was, 
because  eoery  judge. ought  to  give  sentence  aa:ording  to  his  own 
persuasion  and  conscience^  and  not  to  be  swayed  hu  any  respect 
or  deference  to  another  man's  opinion :  and  by  this  means  it 
happened  sometimes,  that  when  all  the  barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  delivered  their  opinions,  and  agreed  in  their 
reasons  and  arguments,  yet  he  coming  to  speak  last,  and 
differing  in  judgment  from  them,  hath  expressed  himself 
with  so  much  weight  and  solidity,  that  the  barons  have 
immediately  retracted  their  votes,  and  concurred  with  him. 
He  hath  sat  as  a  judge  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  in  two 
of  them  as  chief;  but  still  wherever  he  sat,  all  business  of 
consequence  followed  him,  and  no  man  was  content  to  sit 
down  by  the  judgment  of  any  court,  till  the  case  was  brought 
before  him,  to  see  whether  he  were  of  the  same  mind;  and 
his  opinion  being  once  known,  men  did  readily  acquiesce 
in  it;  and  it  was  very  rarely  seen,  that  any  man  attempted 
to  bring  it  about  again;  and  ne  that  did  so,  did  it  upon  great 
disadvantages,  and  was  always  looked  upon  as  a  very  con- 
tentious person;  so  that  what  Cicero  says  of  Brutus^  did 
very  often  happen  to  him,  Etiam  quos  contra  statuit,  cequos 
placatosque  dimisit. 

"Nor  did  men  reverence  his  judgment  and  opinion  in 
courts  of  law  only;  but  his  authority  was  as  great  in  courts 
of  equity,  and  tne  same  respect  and  submission  was  paid 
him  there  too;  and  this  appeared  not  only  in  his  own  court 
of  equity  in  the  Exchequer  chamber,  but  in  the  Chancery 
too,  •for  thither  he  was  often  called  to  advise  and  assist  the 
lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  for  the  time  being;  and  if  the 

(/)p.218.  (^)p.  172. 

{h)  Supposed  to  be  the  then  earl  oiNoUingham. 
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cause  were  of  difficult  examination,  or  intricated  and  en- 
tangled with  variety  of  settlements,  no  man  ever  shewed  a 
more  clear  and  discerning  judgment;  if  it  were  of  great 
value,  and  great  persons  interested  in  it,  no  man  shewed 
greater  courage  and  integrity  in  laying  aside  all  respect  of 
persons.  When  he  came  to  deliver  his  opinion,  he  always 
put  his  discourse  into  such  a  method,  that  one  part  of  it 
gave  light  to  the  other ;  and  where  the  proceedings  of  Chan- 
cery might  prove  inconvenient  to  the  subject,  he  never 
spared  to  observe  and  reprove  them :  And  from  his  observa- 
tions and  discourses,  the  Chancery  hath  taken  occasion  to 
establish  many  of  those  rules  by  which  it  governs  itself  at 
this  day. 

"  He  did  look  upon  equity  as  a  part  of  the  common  law, 
and  one  of  the  grounds  of  it ;  and  therefore,  as  near  as  he 
could,  he  did  always  reduce  it  to  certain  rules  and  princi- 
ples, that  men  might  study  it  as  a  science,  and  not  think 
the  administration  of  it  had  any  thing  arbitrary  in  it.  Thus 
eminent  was  this  man  in  every  station,  and  into  what  course 
soever  he  was  called,  he  quickly  made  it  appear,  that  he 
deserved  the  chief  seat  there. 

"  As  great  a  lawyer  as  he  was,  he  would  never  suffer  the 
strictness  of  law  to  prevail  against  conscience ;  as  great  a 
chancellor  as  he  was,  he  would  make  use  of  all  the  niceties 
and  subtilties  in  law,  when  it  tended  to  support  right  and 
equity.  But  nothing  was  more  admirable  in  him,  than  his 
patience :  he  did  not  affect  the  reputation  of  quickness  and 
aispatch,  by  a  hasty  and  captious  hearing  of  the  counsel: 
he  would  bear  with  the  meanest,  and  gave  every  man  his  full 
scope,  thinking  it  niuch  better  to  lose  time  than  patience : 
in  summing  up  of  an  evidence  to  a  jury,  he  would  always 
require  the  bar  to  interrupt  him  if  he  did  mistake,  and  to 
put  hini  in  mind  of  it,  if  he  did  forget  the  least  circum- 
stance: some  judges  have  been  disturbed  at  this  as  a  rude- 
ness, which  he  always  looked  upon  as  a  service  and  respect 
done  to  him. 

"  His  whole  life  was  nothing  else  but  a  continual  course 
of  labour  and  industry,  and  when  he  could  borrow  any  time 
from  the  public  service,  it  was  wholly  employed  either  in 
philosophical  or  divine  meditations:  and  even  that  was  a 
p^ublic  service  too,  as  it  hath  proved;  for  they  have  occa- 
sioned his  writing  of  such  treatises  as  are  become  the  choicest 
entertainment  of  wise  and  good  men,  and  the  world  hath 
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reason  to  wish  that  more  of  them  were  printed.  He  that 
considers  the  active  part  of  his  life,  and  with  what  unwea- 
ried diligence  and  application  of  mind  he  dispatched  all 
mens  business  which  came  under  his  care,  will  wonder  how 
he  could  find  any  time  for  contemplation :  he  that  considers 
again  the  various  studies  he  past  thro,  and  the  manj  collec- 
tions and  observations  he  hatn  made,  may  as  justly  wonder- 
how  he  could  find  any  time  for  action :  but  no  man  can  won- 
der at  the  exemplary  piety  and  innocence  of  such  a  life  so 
spent  as  this  was,  wherein  as  he  was  careful  to  avoid  every 
idle  word,  so  it  was  manifest  he  never  spent  an  idle  day. 
They  who  came  far  short  of  this  great  man,  will  be  apt 
enough  to  think  that  this  is  a  panegyric,  which  indeed  is  a 
history,  and  but  a  little  part  of  that  history  which  was  with 
great  truth  to  be  related  of  him.  Men  who  demaif  of  attain- 
ing such  perfection,  are  not  willing  to  believe  mat  any  man 
else  did  ever  arrive  at  such  a  height. 

"  He  was  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  age,  and  might  have 
had  what  practice  he  pleased;  but  tho  he  did  most  conscien- 
tiously aflfect  the  labours  of  his  profession,  yet  at  the  same 
time  ne  despised  the  gain  of  it ;  and  of  those  profits  which 
he  would  allow  himself  to  receive,  he  always  set  apart  a 
tenth  penny  for  the  poor,  which  he  ever  dispensed  witn  that 
secresy,  that  they  who  were  relieved,  seldom  or  never  knew 
their  benefactor.  He  took  more  pains  to  avoid  the  honours 
and  preferments  of  the  gown,  than  others  do  to  compass 
them.  His  modesty  was  beyond  all  example;  for  where 
some  men  who  never  attained  to  half  his  knowledge,  have 
been  pufied  up  with  a  high  conceit  of  themselves,  and  have 
affected  all  occasions  of  raising  their  own  esteem  by  depre- 
ciating other  men,  he  on  the  contrary  was  the  most  obliging 
man  mat  ever  practised.  If  a  young  gentleman  happens  to 
be  retained  to  argue  a  point  in  law,  where  he  was  on  the 
contrary  side,  he  would  very  often  mend  the  objections  when 
he  came  to  repeat  them,  and  always  commend  the  gentle- 
man, if  there  were  room  for  it ;  and  one  good  word  of  his  was 
of  more  advantage  to  a  young  man,  than  all  the  favour  of 
the  court  could  be.[2] 

[2]  Williams,  iQ  his  life  of  Hale,  gives  the  folIowiQg  accouDt  of  his  intro- 
duction to  a  student  of  law,  taken  from  a  manuscript  formerly  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Bennet  Langton,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Langton's  great  grandfather,  who  studied  law  with  Lord  Hale : 

**  Dec  18, 1672. — I  was  sent  to  by  Mr.  Barker,  to  come  to  him  to  my 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale's  lodgings,  at  Sergeant's  Inn.    I  was  informed  by 
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Upon  the  promotion  of  lord  chief  justice  Rainsford,  who 
micceeded  him  in  that  oflSce,  the  then  lord  chancellor  exprest 
himself  thus  :{t)    "  The  vacancy  of  the  seat  of  the  chief  jus- 

(t)  Burnetj  p.  213,  217. 

Mr.  GodolphiD,  about  a  month  ago,  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  declared, 
at  supper,  at  Mr.  Justice  Twisden's,  that  if  he  could  meet  with  a  sober  young 
man,  that  would  entirely  addict  himself  to  his  lordship's  directions,  he  would 
take  delight  to  communicate  to  him,  and  discourse  with  him  at  meals,  and 
at  leisure  tinnes ;  and,  in  three  year's  time,  make  him  perfect  in  the  practice 
of  the  law.  I  discoursed  several  times  with  Mr.  Godolphin,  of  the  great  advan- 
tage that  a  student  would  make  by  his  lordship's  learned  communications,  and 
what  influence  it  would  have  on  a  practiser,  as  well  as  honour,  to  be  regarded 
as  my  lord's  friend  ,*  and  persuaded  him  to  use  his  interest,  and  the  oflers  of 
his  friends,  to  procure  his  lordship's  favour.  But  his  inclinations  leading 
him  to  travel,  and  his  design  afterwards,  to  rely  upon  his  interest  at  court, 
he  had  no  thoughts  to  pursue  it,  but  offered  to  engage  friends  on  my  behalf, 
which  I  refused,  and  told  him,  I  would  make  use  of  no  other  person  than  my 
worthy  friend,  Mr.  Barker,  whose  acquaintance  wilh  my  lord,  I  knew,  was 
very  particular.  AAer  I  had  often  reflected  upon  the  nobleness  of  my  lord's 
proposition,  and  the  happiness  of  that  person  that  should  be  preferred  by  so 
learned  and  pious  a  man,  to  whose  opinion  every  court  paid  such  a  venera- 
tion that  he  was  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  law,  I  made  my  application  to 
Mr.  Barker  to  intercede  with  my  lord  in  my  behalf,  who  assented  to  it  with 
much  readiness,  as  he  always  had  been  very  obliging  to  me  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  him.  He  made  a  visit  to  my  lord,  and  told  him  that 
be  heard  of  the  declaration  my  lord  made  at  Mr.  Justice  Twisden's.  My 
lord  said  it  was  true,  and  he  had  entertained  the  same  resolution  a  long 
time;  but,  not  having  met  with  any  body  to  his  purpose,  he  had  discarded 
those  thoughts,  which  Mr.  B.  did  beg  of  his  lordship  to  resume,  in  behalf  of 
a  person  that  he  would  recommend  to  him,  and  would  be  surety  for  his 
industry,  and  diligent  observation  of  his  lordship's  directions.  My  lord  then 
inquired  who  it  was,  and  he  mentioned  me.  Then  he  asked  how  long  I  had 
been  at  the  law,  of  what  country  I  was,  and  what  estate  I  had  ;  which  he 
told  him,  and  that  I  was  my  father's  eldest  son.  To  which  he  replied,  that 
be  might  talk  no  farther  6f  it,  for  there  was  no  likelihood  that  I  would  attend 
to  the  study  of  the  law  as  I  ought.  But  Mr.  B.  gave  him  assurances  that  I 
would ;  that  his  lordship  might  rely  upon  his  word ;  and  that  I  had  not  taken 
this  resolution  without  deliberation ;  that  I  had  often  been  at  Westminster 
Hall,  where  I  had  heard  his  lordship  speak,  and  had  a  very  great  veneration 
for  his  lordship,  and  did  earnestly  desire  this  favour;  that  my  father  had 
lately  purchased  the  seat  of  the  family,  which  was  sold  by  the  elder  house, 
and  by  that  means  had  run  himself  into  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  debt. 

**  •  Well  then,'  said  my  lord,  *  pray  bring  him  to  me.' 

"  Dec.  13. — I  went  to  my  lord  and  Mr.  B.  (for  till  that  time  my  lord  was 
either  busy  or  out  of  town)  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  My  lord  prayed  us 
to  sit,  and  after  some  silence,  Mr.  B.  acquainted  my  lord,  that  I  was  the  per- 
son on  whose  behalf  he  had  spoken  to  his  lordship.  My  lord  then  said,  that 
be  understood  I  had  a  fortune,  and,  therefore,  would  not  so  strictly  engage 
Ayielf  in  the  crabbed  study  of  the  law,  as  was  necessary  for  one  that  must 
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tice  of  this  court,  and  that  by  a  way  and  means  so  unusual, 
as  the  resignation  of  him,  that  lately  held  it,  and  this  too 
proceeding  from  so  deplorable  a  cause  as  the  infirmity  of 
that  body,  which  b^an  to  forsake  the  ablest  mind  that  ever 


make  his  dependence  on  it.  I  told  his  lordship,  that  if  he  pleased  to  admit 
me  to  that  faror  I  heard  he  designed  to  such  a  person  he  had  inquired  aAer, 
that  I  should  be  very  studious.  My  lord  replied  quick,  that  Mr.  B.  had  given 
bim  assurances  of  it ;  that  Mr.  B.  was  his  worthy  friend,  with  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted  a  long  time,  and  that^  for  his  sake,  he  should  be  ready  to  do 
roe  any  kindness;  for  which  I  humbly  gave  his  lordship  thanks,  as  did,  like- 
wise, Mr.  B,  My  lord  asked  me,  how  I  had  passed  my  time,  and  what 
standing  I  was  of.  I  told  him  that  I  was  almost  six  years  of  the  Temple ; 
that  I  had  travelled  into  France  about  two  years  aco,  since  when  I  had  dis« 
oontinued  my  studies  of  the  law,  applying  myself  to  the  reading  French 
books,  and  some  histories.  My  lord  discoursed  of  the  necessity  of  a  firm, 
uninterrupted  prosecution  of  that  study  which  any  man  designed,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Mr.  Justice  Twisden  came  in,  so  that  his  lordship  bid  us  come 
to  him  again  in  two  hours  afler. 

**  About  eight  the  same  evening,  we  found  his  lordship  alone.  After  we 
sat  down,  my  lord  bid  me  tell  him,  what  I  read  in  Oxford,  what  here,  and 
what  in  France.  I  told  him  I  read  Smith's  Logic,  Burgersdicius'  Natural 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  that  in  the  aQernoons  I 
used  to  read  the  classic  authors;  that,  at  my  first  coming  to  the  inns  of 
court,  I  read  Lyttleton,  and  Doctor  and  Student,  Perkins,  my  Lord  Coke's 
Institutes,  and  some  cases  in  his  Reports;  that  after  1  went  into  France,  I 
applied  myself  to  the  learning  of  the  language,  and  reading  some  French 
memoirs,  as  the  Life  of  Mazarin,  Memoirs  of  the  D.  of  Guise,  the  Hiiu 
tory  of  the  Academie  Francoise,  and  others ;  that  since  I  came  away,  I  con- 
tinued to  read  some  French  books,  as  the  History  of  the  Turkish  government 
by  ,  the  account  of  the  last  Dutch  war,  the  State  of  Holland,  &c. ; 

that  I  read  a  great  deal  in  Heylin's  Geography,  some  of  Sir  Walter  Rawleigh, 
my  Lord  Bacon  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  TuUy's  Offices,  Rush- 
worth's  Collections. 

**  My  lord  said,  that  the  study  of  the  law  was  to  one  of  two  ends ;  first,  to 
fit  a  man  with  so  much  knowledge  as  will  enable  him  to  understand  his  own 
estate,  and  live  in  some  repute  among  his  neighbours  in  the  country ;  or 
secondly,  to  design  the  practice  of  it  as  an  employment  to  be  advantaged  by 
it ;  and  asked  which  of  them  was  my  purpose.  I  acquainted  his  lordship, 
that  when  I  first  came  to  the  temple  I  did  not  design  to  prosecute  the  study 
of  the  law,  so  as  to  make  advantage  by  it ;  but  now,  by  the  advice  of  my 
fiitber  and  my  uncle,  and  Dr.  Peirse,  in  whose  college  I  had  my  education, 
and  received  many  instances  of  his  great  kindness  to  me,  I  had  formed  reso- 
lutions to  practise  it,  and,  therefore,  made  my  suit  to  his  lordship,  for  his 
directiodb. 

**  *  Well,'  said  my  Lord,  '  since  I  see  your  intentions,  I  will  give  what 
assistance  I  can.' 

'*  My  lord  said,  that  there  were  two  ways  of  applying  one's-self  to  the 
study  of  the  law ;  one  was  to  attain  the  great  learning  and  knowledge  of  it, 
whidi  was  to  be  had  in  all  the  old  books,  but  that  did  require  great  time,  and 
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presided  here,  hath  filled  the  kingdom  with  lamentations, 
and  ffiven  the  king  many  and  pensive  thoughts  how  to  sup- 
ply that  vacancy  again."  And  then  addressing  himself  to 
his  successor:  "Tne  very  labours  of  the  place,  and  that 


would  be  at  least  seven  years  before  a  man  would  be  fit  to  make  any  benefit 
by  it ;  the  other  was,  by  fitting  one's-self  for  the  practice  of  the  court,  by 
reading  the  new  reports,  and  the  present  constitution  of  the  law ;  and,  to  this 
latter  my  lord  advised  me,  having  already  passed  so  much  time,  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  seldom  coming  in  practice,  and  several  of  them  anti* 
quated. 

*'  In  order  to  which  study,  his  lordship  did  direct  that  I  should  be  very 
exact  in  Lyttleton,  and  after,  read  carefully  my  lord  Coke's  Lyttleton,  and 
then  his  Reports.  After  which  Plowden,  Dyer,  Croke  and  Moore.  That  I 
should  keep  constantly  to  the  exercises  of  the  house,  and,  in  term,  to  West* 
minster  Hall,  to  the  King's  Bench,  because  the  young  lawyers  began  their 
practice  there ;  that  I  should  associate  with  studious  persons,  rather  above, 
than  below  my  standing ;  and,  afler  next  term,  get  me  a  common  place 
book,  and  that  I  must  spoil  one  book,  binding  Rolle's  Abr.  with  white  paper 
between  the  leaves,  and  according  to  those  titles  insert  what  I  did  not  find 
there  before,  according  to  the  preface  to  that  book,  which  my  lord  said  came 
from  his  hands,  and  that  he  did  obtain  of  Sir  Francis  Rolle  to  sufier  it  to  be 
printed,  to  be  a  platform  to  the  young  students.  My  lord  said  that  he  would, 
at  any  time  that  I  should  come  to  him,  shew  me  the  method  he  used,  and 
direct  me,  and  that  if  he  were  busy  he  would  tell  me  so. 

'*  He  said  that  he  studied  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for  the  first  two  years  that 
he  came  to  the  inns  of  court,  but  almost  brought  himself  to  his  grave,  though 
he  were  of  a  very  strong  constitution,  and  afterwards  reduced  himself  to 
eight  hours;  but  that  he  would  not  advise  anybody  to  so  much ;  that  he 
thought  six  hours  a  day,  with  attention  and  constancy,  was  sufficient ;  that 
a  man  must  use  his  body  as  he  would  use  his  horse,  and  his  stomach — not 
tire  him  at  once,  but  rise  with  an  appetite.  That  his  father  did  order  in  his 
will  that  he  should  follow  the  law;  that  he  came  from  the  university  with 
some  aversion  for  lawyers,  and  thought  them  a  barbarous  sort  of  people, 
unfit  for  any  thing  but  their  own  trade;  but  having  occasion  to  speak  about 
business  with  Serjeant  Glanvil,  he  found  him  of  such  prudence  and  candour, 
that  from  that  time  he  altered  his  apprehensions,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  oft  told  Serjeant  Glanvil  that  he  was  the  cause  of  his 
application  to  the  law. 

**  That  constantly,  after  meals,  every  one  in  his  turn,  proposed  a  case, 
in  which  every  one  argued. 

'*  That  he  took  up  a  resolution,  which  he  punctually  observed  ever  since, 
that  he  would  never  more  see  a  play,  having  spent  all  his  money  at  Oxford, 
and  having  experienced  that  it  was  so  great  an  alienation  of  his  mind  from 
bis  studies,  by  the  recurring  of  the  speeches  and  actions  into  his  thoughts,  as 
well  as  the  loss  of  his  time  when  he  saw  them ;  that  he  had  often  had  dis- 
putes with  Mr.  Selden,  who  was  his  great  friend,  and  used  to  say  he  found  so 
great  refreshment  by  it ;  but  my  lord  told  him,  he  had  so  much  knowledge 
of  the  inconvenience  of  them,  that  he  would  not  see  one  for  a  hundred 
pounds.    But  be  said  be  was  not  one  of  Mr.  Prynne's  judgment  (which  I 
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wei^lit  and  &tigue  of  business,  which  attends  it,  are  no 
small  discouragements;  for  what  shoulders  may  not  justly 
fear  that  burden,  which  made  him  stoop,  that  went  before 
you?  Yet  I  confess  you  have  a  greater  discouragement 
than  the  mere  burden  of  your  place,  and  that  is  the  unimi- 
table  example  of  your  predecessor.  Onerosum  est  succedere 
honoprincipi  was  the  saying  of  him  in  the  panegyric,  and 
you  will  find  it  so  too,  that  are  to  succeed  such  a  chief  jus- 
tice, of  so  indefatigable  an  industry,  so  invincible  a  patience, 
so  exemplaiy  an  inte^ity,  and  so  magnanimous  a  contempt 
of  worldly  things,  without  which  no  man  can  be  truly  great; 

minded  him  of,)  for  he  did  not  think  it  unlawful,  but  very  fit  for  genllemea 
sometimes,  but  not  for  students. 

**  My  lord  said,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse,  that  my  friends  might 
expect  that  I  should  marry,  to  take  off  the  present  debt  from  the  estate, 
which  else  would  increase,  and  then  there  could  be  no  thoughts  of  a  very 
earnest  prosecution  of  study ;  to  which  Mr.  B.  said,  that  my  father,  wbea 
he  made  this  purchase  that  put  him  into  debt,  did  resolve  to  sell  other  land, 
and  by  that  might  either  discharge,  or  lessen  it. 

**  My  lord  said  that  his  rule  of  health  was,  to  be  temperate,  and  keep  him* 
self  warm.  He  never  made  breakfasts,  but  used,  in  the  morning,  to  drink  a 
glass  of  some  sort  of  ale.  That  he  went  to  bed  at  nine,  and  rose  between 
six  and  seven,  allowing  himself  a  good  refreshment  for  sleep.  That  the  law 
will  adnA  of  no  rival,  nothing  to  go  even  with  it ;  but  that  sometimes  one 
may,  for  diversion,  read  in  the  Latin  historians  of  England,  Hoveden,  and 
Matthew  Paris,  &c. ;  but  afler  it  is  conquered,  it  will  admit  of  other  studies. 

**  I  asked  whether  his  lordship  read  the  same  law  in  the  afternoon,  as  he 
did  in  the  morning.  He  said  no :  he  read  the  old  books  in  the  morning,  and 
the  new  in  the  aAernoon,  because  of  fitting  himself  for  conversation.  I  asked 
if  he  kept  constantly  to  one  court,  which  he  said  he  did. 

**  He  said,  a  little  law,  a  good  tongue,  and  a  good  memory,  would  fit  a 
man  for  the  chancery ;  and  he  said  it  was  a  golden  practice,  for  the  lawyers 
there  got  more  money  than  in  all  the  other  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  I 
told  his  lordship  what  my  lord  chancellor  lately  said,  that  he  would  reduce 
the  practice  of  the  court  to  another  method,  and  not  sufier  above  one  counsel, 
or  two  at  the  most,  in  one  cause. 

"  My  lord  said,  that  lOOOZ.  a  year  was  a  great  deal  for  any  common  law- 
yer to  get ;  and  Mr.  B.  said  that  Mr.  Winnington  did  make  2000Z.  per  year 
by  it.  My  lord  answered,  that  Mr.  W.  made  great  advantage  by  his  city 
practice,  but  did  not  believe  he  made  so  much  of  it.  I  told  his  lordship  of 
what  Mr.  W.  had  said  before  the  counsel  on  Wednesday,  on  the  behalf  of 
stage  coaches,  which  were  then  attempted  to  be  overthrown. 

**  At  our  coming  away,  my  lord  did  reiterate  his  willingness  to  direct  and 
assist  me ;  and  I  did  beg  of  his  lordship,  that  he  would  permit  me  to  consult 
his  lordship  in  the  reason  of  any  thing  that  I  was  ignorant  of;  and  that  his 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  examine  me  in  what  I  should  read,  that  he 
might  find  in  what  measure  I  did  apply  myself  to  the  execution  of  his  com- 
mands." 

VOIm  I. — ^B 
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and  to  all  this  a  man  that  was  so  absolute  a  master  of  the 
science  of  the  law,  and  even  of  the  most  abstruse  and  hidden 
parts  of  it,  that  one  may  truly  say  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
wiw,  what  St.  Austin  said  of  St.  Hierom^s  knowledge  in  di- 
vinity. Qiiod  Hieronymus  nescivit^  nuUus  mortalium  unqiiam 
sdvit.  And  therefore  the  king  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
part  with  so  great  a  man,  till  he  had  placed  u|)on  him  all  the 
marks  of  bounty  and  esteem,  which  his  retired  and  weak 
condition  was  capable  of." 

To  this  the  new  chief  justice,  speaking  of  his  predecessor, 
answered  in  the  following  words. 

** A  person  m  whom  his  eminent  virtues  and 

deep  learning  have  long  managed  a  contest  for  the  superior- 
ity, which  is  not  decided  to  this  day,  nor  will  it  ever  be 
determined,  I  suppose,  which  shall  get  the  upper  hand :  A 
person  that  has  sat  in  this  court  many  years,  of  whose  actions 
there  I  have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness;  that  by  the 
greatness  of  his  learning  always  charmed  his  auditors  to 
reverence  and  attention :  A  person  of  whom  I  think  I  may 
boldly  say,  that  as  former  times  cannot  show  any  superior 
to  him,  so  I  am  confident  succeeding  and  future  time  will 
never  shew  any  equal.  These  considerations,  heightened 
by  what  I  have  heard  from  your  lordship  concerning  him, 
made  me  anxious  and  doubtful,  and  put  me  to  a  stand  how 
I  should  succeed  so  able,  so  good,  and  so  ^reat  a  man.  It 
doth  very  much  trouble  me,  that  I,  who,  in  comparison  of 
him,  am  but  like  a  candle  lighted  in  the  sun-shine,  or  like  a 

S'ow-worm  at  mid-day,  should  succeed  so  great  a  person, 
at  is  and  will  be  so  eminently  famous  to  all  posterity;  and 
I  must  ever  wear  this  motto  in  my  breast  to  comfort  me,  and 
in  my  actions  to  excuse  me, 

**  Sequitur^  quamvii  non  patnbui  aqvity 

Mr.  Baxter,  with  whom  our  author  was  very  intimate 
towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  describes  him  in  these 
words :(A;)  "Sir  Matthew  Hak,  that  unwearied  student,  that 
prudent  man,  that  solid  philosopher,  that  famous  lawyer, 
that  pUlar  and  basis  of  justice,  who  would  not  have  done  an 
lanjust  act  for  any  worldly  price  or  motive,  the  ornament  of 
his  majesty's  government,  and  honour  of  England,  the 
highest  faculty  of  the  soul  of  Westminster-Hatty  and  pattern 
to  all  the  reverend  and  honourable  judges;  that  godly  serious 

(Jc)  Baxter's  Notes  on  Lord  Hale*$  Life,  p.  43. 
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practical  christian,  the  lover  of  goodness  and  all  good  men, 
a  lamenter  of  the  clergies  selfishness  and  unfaithfulness 
and  discord  and  of  the  sad  divisions  following  hereupon; 
an  earnest  desirer  of  their  reformation,  concord  and  the 
church's  peace,  and  of  a  reformed  act  of  uniformity,  as 
the  best  and  necessary  means  thereto;  that  great  con- 
temner of  the  riches,  pomp  and  vanity  of  the  world;  that 
J)attern  of  honest  plainness  and  humility,  who  while  he  fled 
irom  the  honour  that  pursued  him,  was  yet  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench,  after  being  long  lord  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer;  living  and  dying,  entrin^  on,  using,  and  volun- 
tarily surrendering  his  place  of  judicature  with  the  most 
universal  love,  honour  and  praise,  that  ever  did  English  sub- 
ject in  this  age,  or  any  that  just  history  doth  acquaint  us 
with,"  iSpc,  iSfC.  SfC. 

Thus  far  for  the  author. 

As  to  the  work  itself,  if  any  of  our  author's  performances 
might  challenge  the  precedence  of  the  rest,  this  seems  to 
have  the  justest  claim  to  it,  as  being  a  favourite  work,  which 
he  often  reviewed,  and  was  at  vast  pains  and  charge  in  fur- 
nishing himself  with  proper  materials  for  it. 

His  compassionate  concern  for  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
mankind  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  preserving  the  public 
peace  and  tranquility  on  the  other,  had  possessed  him  with 
an  opinion  of  the  high  importance,  that  the  pleas  of  the 
crown,  especially  those  relating  to  capital  offenses,  should 
be  reduced  to  certain  rules,  and  those  rules  clearly  and 
plainly  understood,  that  so  there  might  be  as  little  room  left 
as  possible  either  for  erring  in,  or  perverting  of  judgment. 

,  It  was  this  led  him  to  make  the  crown  law  his  principal 
study,  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  great  assiduity;  for 
as  bishop  Burnet  speaking  of  this  treatise  informs  us,(/)  "  It 
was  by  much  search  and  long  observation  he  composed  that 
great  work  concerning  it."  The  same  author  acquaints  us,{m) 
that  he  had  begun  his  collections  relating  hereto  in  the 
reiffn  of  King  Charles  I.  "  But  after  the  king  was  murdeted 
he  laid  them  by;  and  that  they  might  not  fall  into  ill  hands, 
he  hid  them  behind  the  wainscotting  of  his  study,  for  he 
said,  there  was  no  more  occasion  to  use  them^  till  the  king 
should  he  again  restored  to  his  right;  and  so  upon  his  ma- 
jesty's restoration  he  took  them  out,  and  went  on  in  his 
design  to  perfect  that  great  work." 

(2)  p.  90.  (m)  p.  39. 
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Hence  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  he  intended  this 
work  for  the  public,  altho  the  business  of  his  station  did  not 
afford  him  leisure  to  publish  it  during  his  life;  however, 
about  four  years  after  his  death,  the  house  of  Commons  took 
singular  notice  of  it,  and  thought  it  a  work  of  such  conse- 
quence, as  to  pass  a  yote,(n)  desiring  his  executors  to  print 
it;  and  appointed  a  committee  to  take  care  thereof:  but  that 
parliament  being  soon  after  dissolved,(o)  this  design  dropt. 

Some  years  smcei  there  was  published  a  treatise,  intitled, 
Pleas  of  the  Crown  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  but  this  was  only 
a  plan  of  this  work,  containing  little  more  than  the  heads  or 
divisions  thereof,  concerning  which  the  editor  in  his  preface 
expresses  himself  thus,  "  He  [our  author]  hath  written  a 
large  work  upon  this  subject,  intitled.  An  History  of  the 
Pkas  of  the  Crorvny  wherein  he  shews  what  the  law  an- 
ciently was  in  these  matters,  what  alterations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  in  it,  and  what  it  is  at  this  day.  He 
wrote  it  on  purpose  to  be  printed^  finished  it,  had  it  all  tran- 
scribed for  the  press  in  his  life-time,  and  had  revised  part  of 
it  after  it  was  transcribed.'' 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  the  publication  hereof  will  not 
be  thought  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  direction  of  his 
will.  That  none  of  his  MSS.  should  be  printed  after  his  deaths 
except  such  as  Ke  should  give  order  for  during  his  lifcj  his 
intention  for  printing  it  being  so  apparent,  as  may  well 
amount  to  an  order  for  so  doing. 

Besides,  as  bishop  Burnet  observes, (j?)  this  prohibitory 
clause  in  the  will  seems  in  some  measure  to  be  revoked  by 
his  codicil,  wherein  he  orders,  that  if  any  book  of  his  writing 
should  beprintedy  then  what  should  be  given  as  a  consideration 
for  the  copy  should  be  divided^  &c.  a  kind  of  implication,  that 
he  had  left  the  printing  thereof  to  the  discretion  of  his  ex- 
ecutors. 

The  above-mentioned  writer  further  observes,(g)  that  his 
unwillingness  to  have  any  of  his  works  printed  after  his 
death,  preceded  from  an  apprehension,  lest  they  should 
undergo  any  expurgations  or  interpolations  in  the  licensing 
them;  for  this,  he  said,  might  in  matters  of  law  prove  to  be  of 
such  mischievous  consequence,  that  he  wa^  resolved  none  of  his 
writings  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  licensers. 

(n)  Nov.  29,  1680.  (o)  Jan.  18,  1680. 

(p)  p.  185.  {q)  p.  186. 
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But  as  there  is  no  such  thing  required  by  the  laws  now 
in  being,  that  reason  is  at  an  end,  and  the  reader  may  be 
assured,  that  the  edition  here  offered  to  the  public  is  printed 
faithfully  from  the  author's  original  manuscript. 

This  manuscript  consists  of  one  thick  folio  volume,  all  in 
our  author's  own  hand-writing,  from  whence  it  was  tran- 
scribed in  his  life-time,  and  the  transcript  has  since  been 
bound  up  in  seven  small  volumes  in  folio. 

It  had  been  by  him  revised  as  far  as  Chap,  27.  in  the  first 
part,  viz.  about  the  middle  of  the  third  volume,  as  appears 
from  many  interlineations  and  additions  in  his  own  hand ; 
the  corrections  in  the  remaining  part  are  in  another  (very 
modern)  hand,  and  in  some  places  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
scope  of  the  argument. 

This  transcript,  therefore,  so  far  as  revised  and  corrected 
by  our  author  (and  no  farther),  may  be  deemed  the  original 
finished  and  perfected ;  but  since  even  in  this  part  there  are 
in  some  places  leaves  taken  out,  and  others  inserted  in  their 
room  in  a  different  hand,  unauthenticated  by  our  author, 
and  sometimes  quite  disturbing  the  coherence  and  connexion 
of  the  discourse,  it  was  not  thought  warrantable  to  consider 
such  interpolations  as  a  part  of  this  treatise;  for  as  it  cannot 
be  doubtea  but  great  regard  will  be  always  paid  to  the  per- 
formance of  so  esteemed  an  author,  it  is  a  piece  of  justice 
due  both  to  the  author  and  the  public,  that  nothing  should 
be  herein  inserted,  but  what  is  undeniably  his,  and  carries 
evident  marks  of  being  by  him  intended  as  part  of  this 
work. 

The  title  hereof  was  named  by  our  author  himself  Histo- 
ria  Placitorum  CorruB;  for  he  intended,  as  appears  from  the 
Proemium,  to  have  taken  in  the  whole  body  of  the  crown- 
law,  as  well  in  relation  to  matters  civil,  as  matters  criminal ; 
for  which  purpose  he  once  designed  to  have  added  two  more 
books  upon  tnis  subject,  the  one  concerning  offenses  not 
capital,  the  other  touching  franchises  and  liberties ;  but  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  public,  neither  of  these  appears 
ever  to  have  been  composed  by  him;  so  that,  as  it  now 
stands,  it  treats  only  of  offenses  capital,  which  is  indeed  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  crown-law,  being  what  most 
nearly  affects  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject;  besides,  in 
treating  hereof,  he  has  unavoidably  explained  many  inci- 
dental matters  equally  applicable  to  offenses  not  capital. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  relates  to  the  nature  of  the 
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offenses,  viz.  the  several  kinds  of  treason,  heresy  and  fthnxy, 
the  second  of  these,  heresy,  being  an  offense  of  a  spiritual 
nature,  of  which  it  was  not  our  author's  purpose  to  treat, 
was  at  first  wholly  omitted  by  him;  but  afterwards  con- 
sidering, as  I  suppose,  that  by  its  being  circumscribed  by 
act  of  parliament,  viz.  1  Eliz.  it  became  an  offense  of  tem- 
poral cognizance,  he  thought  proper  to  insert  a  chapter 
upon  that  head. 

The  second  part  relates  to  the  manner  of  proceeding 
against  offenders;  wherein  are  considered  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  courts;  the  manner  of  apprehending,  committing, 
bailing,  and  arraigning  offenders;  their  several  pleas,  bring- 
ing them  to  trial,  judgment,  and  execution. 

Having  thus  given  some  general  account  of  the  author 
and  the  work,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  next  place,  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  part  I  have  had  in  this  addition,  which 
has  been  to  supervise  the  printing  thereof,  that  it  be  agree- 
able to  our  author's  manuscript,  which  being  written  in  a 
very  obscure  hand,  might,  by  one  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  law,  have  been  frequently  mistaken. 

To  make  this  work  the  more  authentic,  the  several  refer- 
ences herein  made  to  the  records  have  been  compared  with 
the  originals  at  the  respective  offices  in  the  Torver  and  West- 
minster. 

I  have  also  carefully  examined  the  several  quotations  from 
the  year-books,  reports,  &c.  many  of  which  being  quoted 
without  folio  or  page,  or  else  mis-quoted,  have  with  no  small 
trouble  been  supplied  and  rectified;  for  our  author,  not  hav- 
ing always  had  leisure  to  consult  the  books  themselves,  has 
frequently  copied  from  the  mis-printed  quotations  in  the 
margin  of  lord  Cokeys  third  volume  of  his  Institutes. 

As  it  cannot  be  expected,  but  in  the  writing  so  large  a 
manuscript,  some  words  must,  currente  calamo,  have  been 
omitted  or  wronff  written,  I  have  in  some  few  places  taken 
the  liberty  to  aad  or  alter  a  word  or  two  to  preserve  the 
sense;  but  have  been  particularly  careful  to  distinguish 
such  addition  or  alteration  within  crotchets,  that  I  might 
not  impose  my  judgment  on  the  reader,  but  leave  him  to 
judge  lor  himself,  whether  the  drift  of  our  author's  reason- 
ing do  not  require  it. 

I  have  likewise  subjoined  a  few  notes,  containing  some 
observations  from  the  records;  as  also  remarking,  where  the 
law  hath  been  since  explained  by  later  resolutions,  or  altered 
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by  subsequent  acts  of  parliament;  but  as  these  acts  are  some- 
times very  long,  consisting  of  many  clauses,  the  reader  is 
desired  to  use  the  same  caution  here,  which  is  recom- 
mended by  our  author(r)  with  regard  to  those  recited  in 
the  work  itself,  viz.  "  that  he  rely  not  barely  upon  the  ab- 
stracts thereof  here  given,  but  peruse  the  statutes  them- 
selves in  the  books  at  large." 

I  am  sensible  many  slips  and  omissions  must  needs  have 
happened  in  the  supervising  so  large  a  work  of  so  critical  a 
nature,  but  hope  that  will  plead  my  excuse,  at  least  to  those, 
who  consider  the  wide  difference  between  perusing  it  in  a 
fair  print  and  in  a  difficult  manuscript. 

(r)  Part  I.  p.  261. 
March  30, 1736. 


(J3*  For  Table  of  Cases  (cited  in  the  notes,)  and  Table  of  Abbre- 
viations, see  the  beginning  of  Vol.  11. 
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THE  PROEMIUM. 


THE   METHOD  OF  THE  WORK  INTENDED. 

Having  an  intention  to  make  a  full  collection  of  the  Pkas 
of  the  Cromij  I  shall  divide  those  Pleas  into  two  general 
Tracts. 

The  firsty  concerning  pleas  of  the  crown  in  matters 
criminaL 

The  secondj  concerning  pleas  of  the  crown  in  matters 
civil;  namely,  concerning  franchises  and  liberties. 

The  former  will  be  me  subject  of  the  first  and  second 
books,  the  latter  of  the  third  book. 

First,  therefore,  I  shall  begin  with  the  several  kinds  of 
crimeSy  that  make  up  the  subject  matter  of  my  first  and 
second  book. 

Crimes  that  are  punishable  by  the  laws  of  England^  are 
for  their  matter  of  two  kinds, 

1.  Ecclesiastical 

2.  Temporal. 

The  former  of  these,  namely,  such  crimes  as  I  call  Ecck- 
siasticaij  are  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance;  and  though  all 
external  jurisdiction,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as  temporal,  is 
derived  from  the  Crown  of  England,  and  all  criminal  pro- 
ceedings in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  are  in  some  kind  Pla- 
cita  CororuB  suits  for  the  king,  and  such  as  he  may  pardon 
or  discharge,  as  being  his  own  suits,  yet  these  I  shall  not 
meddle  with  at  this  time. 

The  second  sort,  viz.  Temporal  crimes,  which  are  oflFenses 
against  the  laws  of  this  realm,  whether  the  common  law  or 
acts  of  parliament,  are  divided  into  two  general  ranks  or 
distributions  in  respect  of  the  punishments  that  are  by  law 
appointed  for  them,  or  in  respect  of  their  nature  or  degree: 
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and  thus  they  may  be  divided  into  capital  offenses,  or 
offenses  only  criminal;  or  rather,  and  more  properly,  into 

Felonies  and 

Misdemeanors, 
because  there  is  no  capital  offense  but  hath  in  it  the  crime 
of  felony :  and  yet  there  be  some  felonies,  that  are  not  in 
their  nature  capital,  whereof  hereafter. 

Crimen  capitak,  or  felony,  in  this  acceptation  is  of  two 
kinds,  namely. 

That  which  is  complicated,  and  hath  a  greater  offense 
joined  with  it,  namely  Treason,  and 

That  which  is  simple  Felony. 

Touching  the  former  of  these,  namely  Treason,  it  is  that 
capital  offense,  which  is  committed  against  some  special 
civil  obligation,  of  subjection  and  faith  more  than  is  found 
in  other  capital  offenses,  and  therefore  it  hath  the  denomina- 
tion oiproaitio,  and  the  offense  is  laid  to  be  done  prodilorie. 

This  offense  of  Treason  is  of  two  kinds,  namely. 

That  which  is  against  the  highest  civil  obligation,  namely, 
against  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  which  is  called 
Highrtreason. 

Or  against  some  other,  to  whom  a  civil  obligation  of  faith 
is  made  or  implied,  which  is  called  Petit-treason. 

The  offenses  of  high-treason  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

Such  as  were  treasons  by  the  common  law,  or, 

Such  as  were  made  so  by  special  acts  of  parliament. 

The  offenses  of  simple  felony  are  likewise  of  the  same 
distribution,  namely. 

Such  as  were  felonies  at  common  law,  and, 

Such  as  are  by  act  of  parliament  put  into  the  degree,  or 
under  the  punisnment  of  felony. 

And  the  same  distribution  is  to  be  made  touching  misde- 
meanors, namely  they  are, 

Such  as  are  so  by  the  common  law,  or 

Such  as  are  specially  made  punishable  as  misdemeanors 
by  acts  of  parliament. 

This  IS  the  general  order  and  distribution  of  the  first  and 
second  book  of  this  tractate,  namely,  concerning  the  matters 
of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  criminals;  or  those  crimes, 
which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  this  king- 
dom, wherein  the  prosecution  is  pro  rege,  or  in  his  name  or 
right,  as  the  common  vindex  of  public  injuries  or  crimes. 

The  particular  enumeration  of  these  several  offenses  is 
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much  of  the  business  of  those  charges,  that  are  given  to  the 
grand  jury  by  the  justices  in  their  several  sessions;  and  they 
were  for  the  most  part  heretofore  contained  in  certain  arti- 
cles or  heads  of  inquiry  delivered  out  in  writing  to  the 
several  inquests,  and  were  often  stiled  Capitula  Placitorum 
Corona;  such  were  those  of  jR.  1.  mentioned  by  Hovederij 
p.  744,  783.  which  were  delivered  to  the  inquisitors  in 
every  wappentach  or  hundred,  and  to  the  justices  itinerant 
to  make  mquiry  upon,  and  by  them  to  the  grand  inquests; 
and  such  were  those  ArticuU  itineris  declared  by  Brctcton^ 
Lib.  III.  de  coronay  cap.  1.  and  printed  in  the  old  Magna 
Charta  for  the  justices  in  eyre  to  make  inquiry  upon,  which 
I  shall  not  here  repeat  at  large,  but  shall  take  them  up  as 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  use  them. 

The  order  which  I  shall  observe  in  these  Pkas  of  the 
Crowfi  will  be  this: 

I.  In  the  first  book  I  will  consider  of  capital  offenses, 
Treason  and  Felonies;  which  book  will  be  divided  into 
two  parts : 

1.  The  enumeration  of  the  kinds  of  treasons  and  felonies 
as  well  by  common  law,  as  by  acts  of  parliament. 

2.  The  whole  method  of  proceedings  in  or  upon  them. 

II.  The  second  book  will  treat  of  matters  criminal,  that  are 
not  capital;  and 

III.  The  third  book  will  be  touching  franchises  and  &*6er- 
ties\*) 

(*)  That  which  is  here  offered-to  the  public,  is  only  the  first  of  these  books, 
consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  other  two  books  having,  as  I  have  been  credibly 
ioformed,  never  been  composed  by  our  author. 
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PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Being  to  treat  concerning  capital  offences,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  pre- 
mise something  touching  capital  punishments. 

Laws,  that  are  introduced  by  custom,  or  instituted  by  the  legislative 
authority  for  the  good  of  civil  societies,  would  be  of  little  effect,  unless 
they  had  also  their  sanctions,  imposing  penalties  upon  the  offenders 
of  those  laws. 

These  penalties  are  various  according  to  the  several  natures  of  the 
offences,  or  the  detriment  that  comes  thereby  to  civil  societies ;  some 
are  only  pecuniary;  some  corporal,  but  not  capital,  such  as  imprison- 
ment, stigmatizing,  banishment,  servitude,  and  the  like ;  others  are 
capital,  uliimum  supplicium,  or  death ;  and  that  death  sometimes 
accompanied  with  greater,  sometimes  with  less  degrees  of  severity. 

So  that,  although  offences  against  the  good  of  human  society  be  many 
of  them  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  yet  the  punishments 
of  all  such  offences  are  not  determined  by  the  law  of  nature  to  this 
or  that  particular  kind,  but  are  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  left 
to  the  positive  laws  and  constitutions  of  several  kingdoms  and  states. 

And  therefore,  although  most  certainly  the  penalties  instituted  by 
God  himself  among  his  ancient  people  upon  the  breach  of  their  laws 
were  with  the  highest  wisdom  fitted  to  that  state,  and  all 
laws  and  instituted  punishments  should  come  up  as  near  to  [  2  ]] 
that  pattern,  as  may  be ;  yet  as  to  the  degrees  and  kinds  of 
punishments  of  offences  in  foro  eivili  vel  judiciario  they  are  not 
obliging  to  all  other  kingdoms  or  states,  but  all  states,  as  well  chris- 
tian as  heathen,  have  varied  from  them. 

And  therefore  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  instance  in  the  various  kinds 
^  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the  several  laws  of  several  countries,  es- 
pecially in  those  two  offences  of  homicide  and  thefiy  which  are  the 
most  common  and  obvious  offences  in  all  countries. 

By  the  ancientest  divine  law,  that  we  read,  the  punishment  of  homi- 
yoL.  I. — I 
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cide  was  wiih  death.  Gnn.  ix.  6.  "Whosoever  sheds  man's  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed/'(/i) 

And  the  judicial  law  given  by  Moses  was  pursuant  to  it,  with  some 
temperaments  and  explanations.  Exod.  xxi.  12,  13,  14.  "He, that 
smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if 
a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  his  hand ;  then  1  will 
appoint  thee  a  place,  whither  he  shall  flee.  But  if  a  man  come  pre- 
sumptuously upon  his  neighbour  to  slay  him  with  guile;  thou  shalt 
take  him  away  from  mine  altar,  that  he  may  die."  And  v.  18, 19.  "And 
if  men  strive  together,  and  one  smite  another  with  a  stone,  or  with 
his  fist,  and  he  die  not, but  keepeth  his  bed;  ifhe  rise  again, and  walk 
abroad  upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him,  be  quit;  only  he 
shall  pay  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  and  for  his  cure/' 

And  what  this  delivery  by  God  of  a  man  into  his  neighbour's  hand 
is,  is  best  expounded  Deut.  xix.  4,  5,  6,  11,  12.  "Whoso  killeth  his 
neighbour  ignorantly,  whom  he  hated  not  in  time  past,  as  where  a 
man  cleaveth  wood,  and  the  ax  flieth  from  the  helve,  and  killeth  a 
man,  he  shall  fly  to  the  city  of  refuge,(A)  lest  the  avenger(c) 
[  3  ]  of  blood  pursue,  and  slay  him  while  his  heart  is  hot ;  where- 
as he  was  not  worthy  of  death,  in  that  he  hated  him  not  iu 
time  past :  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
him,  and  rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally,  that  he  die, 
and  he  fleeth  to  one  of  those  cities,  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send 
and  fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
of  blood,  that  he  may  die."(c^) 

Again ;  Exod.  xxii.  2.  "  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking-up,  and  be 
smitten,  that  he  die,  there  shall  no  blood  be  shed  for  him ;  if  the  sua 

(a)  Thin  law  beings  griven  to  Noah,  from  whom  ill  men  ire  derived,  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  iBraelUeB  ;  btit,  it  oar  author  observes  below^  is  binding  on  all  mankind. 

(6)  Concerning  these  cities  of  refuge,  see  Exod.  xxi.  13.  Numb.  xxxv.  Deut  iv.  41  4r 
9eq,    Josh.  xx.  xxi.  Selden :  de  jure  naturali^  6fe,  Lib,  IV.  cap.  2. 

(c)  Who  this  avenger  of  blood  was,  is  no  where  expressly  said,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  he  was  the  next  heir  to  the  person  slain.  See  Selden:  de  jur.  nat.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  1. 
4r  de  9uece$nonibu$  in  bona  defuneti :  but  the  truth  is,  the  Hebrew  words  Gael  ha  Jam, 
here  rendered  the  avenger  of  biood,  should  be  rendered  the  next  of  blood,  for  Gael  properly 
signifies  one  of  the  eame  kindred;  it  is  so  rendered  Ruth  ii.  20.  and  iii.  9, 13.  and  is 
usually  expressed  in  the  Septuagint  by  ayxifAumf,  which  denotes  one  near  of  kin, 

{d)  If  there  was  no  avenger  of  blood,  or  if  he  would  not  or  could  not  kill  the  slayer,  the 
slayer  was  capitally  puniRlied  by  a  judicial  sentence ;  and  no  ransom  or  recompense  was 
admitted.    Numb.  xxxv.  31.  sJden:  dejur,  nat.  Lib.  IV.  cap,  1.  in  fine;  even  though  the 

STson  slain  should  before  his  death  desire  that  the  slayer  should  be  forgiven.  Maimonidea 
ore  Nevochim,  Para  III.  c.  41.  for  all  voluntary  homicide  was  inexpiable,  as  appears 
from  Numb.  xv.  27.  31.  and  the  case  of  David  in  the  matter  of  Uriah,  Ps.  li.  16.  There 
was  one  case  indeed  of  capital  homicide,  wherein  a  ransom  was  allowed,  viz.  If  an  oz 
were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn,  and  it  had  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he  had  not  kept 
him  in,  so  that  he  had  killed  a  man  or  a  woman,  the  owner  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
being  looked  on  as  the  author  of  the  murder,  who  would  not  prevent  it,  when  he  had 
warning,  and  might  have  done  it ;  however,  this  being  a  case  of  gross  negligence,  rather 
than  wilful  malice,  he  was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  paying  the  ransom,  which 
was  laid  upon  him.  Ebcod.  xxi.  29,  30.  the  price  of  a  servant  was  thirty  shekels  of 
silver.  Ibid,  v,  32,  and  that  of  a  freeman  was  generally  double,  vix.  sixty  shekels. 
Maimon.  More  Nevoehim,  Pare  111.  cap.  40. 

This  was  also  felony  by  the  common  law  of  England,  for  by  such  sufierance  the  owner 
■eemed  to  ha? e  a  will  to  kilL  Stmnf.  P.  C.  17.  FUm.  Cor.  311.     Videpoit  c.  33  not: 
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be  risen  upon  him  there  shall  be  blood  shed  for  him  ;  for  he  should 
make  full  resiitution  ;  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall  be  sold  for  his 
theft." 

Upon  these  judicial  laws,  these  things  are  observable ;  1.  That  by 
these  laws  the  killing  of  a  man  by  malice  forethought,  or  upon  a  sud- 
den falhng  out,  were  both  under  the  same  punishment  of  death.(6) 
2.  That  the  killing  of  a  man  by  misfortune  was  not  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge ;  but  yet  [  4  ] 
the  avenger  of  blood  might  kill  him,  before  he  got  to  the  city 
of  refuge.(/)  3.  The  killing  of  a  thief  in  the  night  was  not  liable  to* 
punishment  of  death ;  but  if  it  were  in  the  day-time,  it  was  pun- 
ishable with  death.  4.  Though  there  is  no  express  law  touching 
killing  a  man  in  his  own  defence,(^)  yet  it  seems  the  custom  of  the 
JewSj  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  excused  that  fact 
from  the  punishment  of  death.(A)  5.  That  the  usual  manner  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  sentence  of  death  was  stoning,  and  sometimes  strangu- 
lation.(t) 

Now  I  will  consider  some  of  the  laws  of  other  nations  in  reference 
to  homicide;  wherein  though  there  is  a  great  analogy  in  many  things 
between  the  lawsof  theJeu;^,  and  the  lawsof  other  countries;  so  that 
a  man  may  reasonably  collect,  that  these  judicial  laws  of  the  Jews 
were  taken  up  by  other  nations,  as  the  grand  exemplar  of  their  judi- 
cial laws ;  yet  in  some  things  they  departed  from  them  in  the  particular 
constitutions  and  customs  of  other  countries. 

Among  the  leges  Alticx  collected  by  Mr  Petity  Lib.  VII.  HL  1. 
these  were  many  of  the  laws  concerning  homicide. 

(e)  The  law  was  general,  **  That  whoever  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death?*  Exod.  xzi.  13.  There  were  indeed  some  exceptions  from  this  general 
law,  but  setting  aside  the  case  of  a  house-breaker  in  the  night,  they  all  related  to  casual 
involuntary  homicides;  there  is  not  one  exception  of  a  voluntary  designed  killing, 
whether  sudden  or  premeditated,  whatever  interpretations  might  be  afterwards  made  by 
the  Jetoish  Rabbity  who  made  the  commandments  of  God  of  none  effect  through  their 
traditions,  (Matt.  xv.  6.)  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Jewish  law  to  countenance  tho 
distinction  made  by  the  laws  of  England  between  murder  and  manslaughter;  a  distinc- 
tion, which  serves  to  show,  that  though  the  laws  of  England  be  much  severer  than  the 
other  in  the  case  oi"  theft,  yet  they  are  much  milder  in  the  case  of  homicide, 

(/)  Unless  he  fled  to  the  altar,  which  was  also  looked  on  as  a  place  of  refuge,  it  being 
probable  from  Exod.  xxi.  13,  14.  that  the  altar  was  the  place  of  refuge  before  the  cities 
of  refuge  were  appointed.  (See  Bracton  of  the  English  Law  of  Asylum.)  See  Selden:  de 
jur,  not.  Lib.  IV.  cap,  3.  If  he  did  escape  to  the  city  of  refuge,  he  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  for  the  avenger  of  blood  might  kill  him  wherever 
he  found  him  out  of  the  borders  of  the  city.  Numb.  xxxv.  35 — 33.  Selden:  ubi  $upra  if 
ie  Synedriitt  Lib.  II.  cap.  7.  But  after  the  death  of  the  high-pricst,  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go  where  he  would ;  for  the  reason  hereof  soe  Maimonide$  More  Nevochim,  Par$  111.  cap, 
40,  and  Ainotoorth  on  Numbero  xxxv.  35. 

{g)  This  was  a  case  so  plainly  justifiable  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  it  needed  no  positive 
law ;  however,  the  permiMion  to  kill  a  tliief,  who  should  be  found  breaking  up  in  the 
night,  seems  to  be  an  express  allowance  of  killing  in  one*s  own  defence;  for  tho  reason 
of  that  law  is  manifestly  founded  on  the  principle  of  self-preservation.  Nam  odvertuo 
perieulum  natuialio  ratio  permiltit  Be  defenders     Digett.  Lib.  9.  Tit.  3. 1,  4. 

(h)  When  done  in  defence  of  life  or  chastity;  because,  when  lost,  they  are  irreparable, 
see  Selden:  dejur.  natur.  Lib.  IV.  cap.  3.    Maimon.  More  Nev'jehim,  Part  III.  cap,  40. 

(i)  Sometimes  the  execution  was  by  burning;  as  in  the  ca^^e  of  a  priest*s  daughter,  who 
had  played  the  whore.  Levit.  xxi.  9.  Sometimes  by  decollation^  which  was  the  usual 
way  for  murder.  Selden:  de  Synedriis,  Lib,  II.  cap.  13.  Do  jur,  natur.  Lib,  IV.  cmp,  1. 
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Senatus  Areopagiticns  jus  dicito  de  caede,  aut  viilnere,  non  casu,  sed 
Toluntate  inflicto;  de  incendio  item,  &  malo  veneno  homiDis  necandi 
causa  dato. 

Thesmothet89  in  homicidas  animadvertunto. 

Si  quis  hominem  sciens  morti  duit,  capital  estt>. 

Qui  alium  casu  fortuito  necfissit,  in  annum  deportator,  donee 
aliquem  i  cognatis  occisi  plsicftrit ;  revertitor  vero  peractis  sacris  & 
lustrationibus. 

Si  quis  imprudens  in  certaminibus  alium  necteit,  aut  insidiantem 
aut  ignotum  in  praelio,  aut  in  uxore,  vei  matre,  vel  sorore,  vel  fili^ 
Tel  concubinS,  vel  e&,  quam  iufuis  liberis,  habet  deprehensum,  csedis 
ergo  n^  exulato. 

Si  quis  alium  injuste  vim  inferentem  incontinenti  necfissit,  jure 
csesus  esto. 

Si  quis  homicidam  foro,  urbis  (erritorio,  publicis  certaminibus  & 
sacris  Amphictyouicis  abstinentem  occiderit,  aut  mortis  causam  pre- 
buerit,  perinde  ac  si  Atheniensem  civem  nec^ssit,  capital  esto,  & 
Ephetae  jus  dicunto.  So  that  by  this  law  a  man  conscious  to  himself 
of  homicide  might,  before  he  was  apprehended,  undertake  a  volun- 
tary exile,  and  during  such  an  exile  was  privileged  from  the  penalty 
of  homicide. (Ar) 

Homicidas  morte  multanto  in  patria  occist  terra,  et  abducunto,  ut 
lege  cautum  est;  in  eos  ne  saeviunto,  neve  pecuniam(/)  exigunto. 

Before  judgment  the  kindred  of  the  party  slain  that  prosecuted  the 
matislayer  might  compound  the  offence,  and  release  the  offender,  but 
after  judgment  once  given,  neither  the  judge  nor  prosecutor  could 
remit  it.(m) 

Caedis  ne  postulator  unquam  is  qui  homicidam  exulantem  &  redeun- 
tern  quo  non  licet,  in  jus  ad  magistratum  rapuerit  aut  detulerit. 

And  eodem  libro  tit,  5.  ^i  nox  furtum  faxit^  si  im  alt- 

[   6    ]  quis  occisit,jure  csesus  estOy  according  to  the  Mosaical  law, 

and  from  thence  transcribed  into  the  Jlttic  laws,  and  from 

thence  by  the  Decemviri  into  the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 

tn  totidem  verbis. 

Among  the  Romans  the  laws  concerning  homicide  differed  in 
some  things  both  from  the  Jews  and  Greeks^  as  appears  Digest,  Lib. 
XLVIII.  tit,  8.     Jld  legem  Corneliam  de  sicariis  8;  venejiciis. 

Qui  hominem  Occident  punitor  non  habits  differentia  cujus  condi- 
tionis  hominem(n)  interemit. 

Qui  hominis  occidendi  furtive  faciendi  caus&  cum  telo  ambulave- 

(k)  This  WM  the  case  of  Tkmtel^enut  in  Homer  Ody$$.  •.  v.  224, 270.  4.  u,  117. 

{I)  The  Oreek  word  Amtfttf  here  rendered  pecuniam,  properly  signifieB  a  ransom. 
Ami.  Iliad,  «.  v,  13,  20,  23,  95,  for  by  the  ancient  law  of  Greece  the  punishment  of  homi. 
eide  was  redeemable  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  relations  of  the  slain, 
which  recompense  was  termed  ctToim  or  mtfti.    Homer,  ifiad,  1.  v,  628.  9;  u.  498. 

Sn)  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  law,  see  Petit  in  legee  Attieae^  Lib. 
,  tit.  I,  p,  509.    S^  also  the  Oration  of  Demosthenet  against  Ariitocrates^  wherein 
mcwtof  the  Athenian  laws  relating  to  homicide  are  explained. 
(»)  2. 1.  §.  2. 
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rit(o)  qni  hominem  non  occidit  sed  viilneravit  lit  occidat,  lit  homi- 
cida  damnandns,  nam  si  gladium  strinxerit  &  cum  eo  percusserit, 
indubitate  occidendi  animo  admissit,  scd  si  davi  aut  cuccuma  in 
rixa,  qiiamvis  ferro,  percusserit,  tamen  non  occidendi  animo  lenienda 
paena  ejus,  qui  in  rixa  casu  magis,  quam  voluntate,  homicidium 
adniisit.(/>) 

But  if  it  were  merely  by  misfortune,  it  was  not  pnnished.fy) 

Qui  stuprum  sibi  vel  suis  per  vim  inferentem  occidit,  dimittendns 
est,(r)  sed  is,  qui  uxorem  in  adulterio  deprehensam  occidit,  humi- 
liore  loco  positus  in  exilium  perpetuum  dandus^  in  aliqua  dignitate 
positus  ad  tempus  re)egandus.(«) 

Furem  nocturnum  qui  occiderit,  impune  feret,  si  parcere  ei  sine 
periculo  sue  non  potuit;(/)  which  law,  though  like  to  that  of  the 
Jews  and  Greeks^  the  Roman  lawyers  have  construed,(r/) 
that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  furem  nocturnum  recedentem  &  [   7   3 
fugientem  cum  rebus,  licet  se  non  defendat  telo,  sed  non 
diurnum,  nisi  se  defendat  telo. 

The  punishment  of  homicide,  unless  it  were  merely  casual,  among 
the  Romans  was  deportalio  in  insulas  &  omnium  bonorum  ademp- 
tio,  sed  Solent  hodie  capite  puniri,  nisi  houestiore  loco  positi  fuerint, 
lit  poenam  legis  sustineant;  humiliores  enim  solent  bestiis  subjici;(a:) 
alliores  vero  deportantur  in  insulas.(y) 

Some  temperaments  they  added  in  other  cases  of  homicide,  as 
banishment  for  five  year$,(z)  deportation,  &c.  but  regularly  the 
punishment  of  homicide,  unless  in  case  of  simple  misfortune,(a)  or 
defence  of  life,(A)  was  death,  viz.  bestiis  suhjicianlur. 

Among  the  Saxons{c)  the  punishment  of  homicide  was  not  always^ 

(o)  /.  I.  pr.  6f  Cod,  tod,  tit.  Lib.  IX.  tU.  16. 1  7.  (p)  I  1.  §.  3. 

iq)  L  1.  ^.  3.  c.  g.  If  a  man,  who  waa  cuUin^  a  tree,  shoald  withoat  calling  out  throw 
down  a  great  branch  of  it  upon  one  who  was  passing  by,  and  kill  him,  he  was  to  be 
acquitted,  that  is  to  saj,  he  was  not  to  be  proceeded  against  criminally  by  the  lex  Cor* 
neUa  detieariis;  for  so  is  the  expression  in  I.  l^adhvjut  legis  eoercitionem  non  pertinet; 
but  still  he  was  liable  by  the  lex  Aquilia  to  make  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  for  the  dam. 
age.  Jnstit,  Lib.  IV.  tit,  3.  ^.  5.  And  though  that  law  mentions  only  the  case  of  killing 
a  slave,  yet  there  lay  an  utilis  actio  in  the  case  of  killing  a  freeman.  See  Noodt  ad  Leg, 
AquiL  cap,  2. 

(r)/.  1.§.4.  (#)M.§.5.  (0^9. 

(tf)  This  was  not  a  mere  construction  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  but  is  expressly  provided 
by  the  law  of  the  twelve  Cables,  as  appears  from  Digftt,  Lib,  IX.  tit.  6.  ad  leg,  Aquil,  1, 4. 
§.  1.  Cic,  pro  Milone^  cap,  3.  A,  GeU,  Lib.  18.  cap,  Macrob,  saturnal.  Lib,  1.  cap.  4.  The 
reason  of  this  distinction  between  a  night-thief  and  a  day-tiiief,  see  in  Grot,  de  jut.  beL 
ac,  pac.  Lib.  II.  cap.  1.  §.  12. 

(X)  Dig.  Lib,  XLVIII.  tU.  19.  de  pomit.  I.  28.  §  15. 

(y)  Dig,  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de  ticariie  Z.  16.  (c)  Z.  4.  §  1. 

(a)  Cod.  eod.  tU,  I,  1. 

{b)  Cod.  eod,  tit,  1, 2.  ^  3. 

(c)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  practice  of  most  of  the  northern  nations  to  com- 
mute  the  punishment  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  for  a  pecuniary  mulct.  lAndenbrogii 
Codex  Leg,  Antiq.  Lib.  IV.  cap,  36.  Tacitue  speaking  of  the  ancient  Germane^  says,  it 
was  customary  among  them  to  punish  homicide  with  a  certain  number  of  sheep  and 
oxen,  out  of  which  the  relations  of  l^im  that  was  slain  received  satififaction.  Tac,  da 
mor.  Germ,  cap,  21.  From  hence  probably  our  Saxon  ancestors  brought  the  custom  into 
Briiaiu. 
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nor  for  the  most  part  capital;  for  it  might  be  redeemed  by  a  recom- 
pense which  went  under  the  name  of  fVera  and  fVere- 
[  8  ]  S'^^A^)  which  was  a  rate  set  down  upon  the  head  of  per- 
sons of  several  ranks;  and  if  any  of  them  were  killed,  the 
offender  was  to  make  good  that  rate,  or  JVeregild  or  capitis  sestima- 
tioy  to  the  kindred  of  the  party  slain;  or,  as  some  think,  part  to  the 
king,  part  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  and  part  to  the  relations  of  the  party 
slain ;  which  if  he  could  not  do,  he  was  to  suffer  death.(e)  f^ide 
Spelm,  in  Gloss,  ad  verba  Wera  S^  JVeregild, 

This  custom  continued  long,  even  to  the  time  of  Hen.  I.  here  in 
England^  as  appears  by  his  laws  in  libra  ruiro^  sect.  ll.(/)  but 
shortly  after  grew  obsolete,  as  being  too  much  contradictory  to  the 
divine  law.(^)     Fide  Covarr.   Tomo  2  Lib.  11.  cap.  9.  sect.  2. 

(i)  This  Weregild  or  capitig  ^Mtimatio,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ethelbert,  was 
usually  100s.  Leg,  Ethelbert^  l.2\,  thoagh  in  some  particular  cases  it  was  more,  L  5.  6. 
22.    If  the  slayer  escaped,  the  relations  were  to  pay  half  the  ordinary  Weregild^  I.  23. 

By  the  laws  of  Ina  the  Weregild  was  different  according  to  the  rank  and  degree  of 
the  person  killed,  of  a  man  worth  200s.  was  30s.  of  a  man  worth  600s.  was  80s.  of  a 
man  worth  1200s.  was  120s.  Leg.  Imb.  I.  70.  This  rule  admitted  of  some  exceptions,  /. 
34./.  74.   . 

By  the  laws  of  Alfred,  the  bare  attempt  on  the  king*s  life  was  punished  with  death, 
unless  the  offender  redeemed  it  by  the  payment  of  the  king's  weregild:  the  same  law 
was  in  case  a  slave  attempted  the  life  of  his  lurd,  unless  he  redeemed  it  by  paying  his 
lord's  weregild.  Leg,  Alfred.  I,  4.  the  weregUda  were  of  the  same  value,  as  under  Ina, 
Leg.  Alfred.  I  9.  /.  26. 

By  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Gvthrun,  I,  2.  the  value  of  a  common  person  was- 
200s.  the  same  by  the  league  between  Edward  and  Guthrun  in  fine. 

By  the  laws  of  AiheUtan,  whoever  should  attempt  his  lord's  life,  was  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  ransom.  Leg.  AtheUtan,  1. 4.  but  at  the  end 
of  his  laws,  and  of  the  Judieia  Civitati§  Lundonia,  there  is  a  particular  account  of  the 
weregilds  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  from  Uie  king  to  the  peasant,  for  which  see  Wilkin^t 
Leg,  Anglo-Sax,  p.  64.  p.  71.    TVirn^r's  Anglo-&ixon8. 

By  the  laws  of  Ethelred,  I,  5.  the  weregild  of  a  common  person  was  increased  to  25 
pounds.     By  /.  8.  Gul.  Conq,  apud  Wilking^St  p  221.  it  was  twenty  pounds. 

By  the  laws  of  Cnute,  whoever  should  lie  in  wait  for  the  life  of  the  king,  or  of  his  lord, 
was  to  suffer  death,  and  forfeit  all  he  had.  Lege$  Cnuti,  I.  54.  Whoever  committed  a 
public  notorious  murder,  was  likewise  to  suffer  death,  without  redemption:  for  in  /.  61. 
C^e$  publiea  Sf  domini  prodttio  are  reckoned  amongst  the  geelera  inexpiabilia ;  but  it 
should  seem  that  common  homicide  was  redeemable;  for  in  /.  6.  it  is  said,  Homicidm 
inelinent,  vel  emendent,  vel  Bcienter  in  peccati$  morianlur, 

(f)  The  weregild  was  usually  divided  into  three  parts:  the  first,  which  was  called 
Frith  Bote,  was  paid  to  the  king  for  the  loss  of  his  subject;  the  lord  had  another  for  the 
loss  of  his  man,  which  was  called  Man-hote,  and  the  kin  of  the  slain  for  their  loss  had 
the  third  part,  which  was  called  Mag-bote,  See  Spelm,  life  of  Alfred,  Book  II.  §  11.  In 
the  case  of  killing  the  king,  besides  the  weregild,  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  king's 
relations,  there  was  also  another  payment  called  cynebot  or  eynegild,  to  bo  made  to  the 
public  for  the  loss  of  their  king. 

(J)  And  §  12.  see  Wilkin'B  lege$  Anglo  Sax.  p.  244.  But  it  appears  from  the  same 
laws,  /.  71.  ibid,  p.  267.  that  a  malicious  murder,  by  poison  or  the  like,  wm  factum  mor- 
iiferum  nulla  modo  redimendum.  The  genuineness  of  these  laws  is  justly  questioned, 
for  that  they  not  only  are  in  the  nature  of  commentaries  rather  than  laws;  but  also  in 
I.  5.  Gregory*8  decretals  are  cited,  which  were  not  compiled  till  fif\een  years  after  the 
death  of  Henry  I ,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  to  contain  the 
usages  of  the  Anglo-SaxonM,    See  Hiekesii  Dissert,  Epiet,  p.  96. 

(g)  It  cannot  but  seem  strange  to  us  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  wilful  murder  of 
any  one,  much  more  of  the  king,  should  be  punished  only  with  a  pecuniary  mulct;  to 
•olve  this  difficulty,  Mr.  Rapin  supposes  that  this  commutation  was  allowed  only  in  the 
case  of  simple  homicide;  or  at  most  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  manslaughter, 
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But  although  the  custom  of  Weregild  is  abrogated  here  in  Eng- 
land^ and  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  the  punishment  of 
homicide  is  regularly  death,(^)  as  shall  hereafter  be  shown;  [    9    ]| 
yet  since  there  are  in  England  two  kinds  of  proceedings  in 
punishing  of  homicide,  the  one  at  the  suit  of  the  heir  or  wife  by 
appeal,[l3  the  other  at  the  suit  of  the  king  by  indictment,  the  capi- 

but  not  in  the  case  ofa  premeditated  murder :  See  Rapn'$  HUtoire  d* Angleterre^  Vol.  L 
p.  5i20.  Thia  notion  is  in  itself  reasonable,  and  aeoms  to  be  favoared  by  /.  4.  of  AtheU 
$tan^  and  /.  54.  of  Cnute,  which  makes  it  capital  barely  in$idiari  regi  tel  domino,  much 
more  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lord;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  seems  some- 
what hard  to  suppose,  that  among  so  many  laws  against  homicide,  they  should  all  bo 
levelled  against  casual  or  sudden  killing  only,  and  scarce  any  against  wilful  murder. 

(A)  The  offender  is  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  be  dead ;  and  ia  case  he  was  con* 
dieted  on  an  appeal,  the  ancient  usage  was,  that  all  the  relations  of  the  slain  should  drag 
him  with  a  long  rope  to  the  place  of  execution.  3  Co.  In»L  131.  Plowd,  306,  6.  11  Hen, 
4.  12.  a. 

[1]  Many  cases  of  appeal  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  books,  but  by  the  59  Geo*  3,  c.  46, 
it  is  enacted,  that  it  shall  thenceforth  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sue  an  appeal  for 
treason,  murder,  felony,  or  other  offence;  any  law  or  usage  to  tlie  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. 4  Step.  Comm.  385. 

In  1818,  58  Geo.  3,  the  case  of  Ashford  ▼.  Tkomton,  1  B.  Sl  Al.  405,  was  argued  and 
determined  in  the  King*8  Bench.  The  writ  of  Appeal,  and  the  return  thereto,  were 
annexed  to  the  sheriff's  return  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  and  will  be  found  printed 
on  p.  406.  Tne  count  in  appeal  will  also  be  found  on  p.  407.  Some  curious  proceedings 
are  recorded ;  thus,  **  The  appellee  being  brought  into  court  and  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
the  appellant  being  also  in  court,  the  count  was  read  over  to  him,  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  plead.  He  pleaded  as  follows :  *  Not  guilty ;  and  I  am  ready  to  defend  the  same  by 
my  body.*  And  thereupon  taking  hie  frJove  (j^,  he  threw  it  upon  the  Jloor  of  the  Court.** 
Tlie  pleadings  are  fully  stated  in  the  Report,  in  which  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
are  narrated  and  set  forth,  until  the  parties  reach  a  general  demurrer.  This  demurrer 
was  argued  by  the  most  distinguished  special  pleaders  of  the  time.  Chitty  supported  the 
demurrer,  in  an  elaborate  and  exhausting  argument;  and  Tyndal,  (then  Special  Pleader 
under  the  Bar,  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,)  opposed  him  in  an 
argument  equally  elaborate  and  learned.  Lord  Ellenhorough,  C.  J.,  delivering  the  opi- 
nion  of  the  Court,  said,  "The  general  Uw  of  the  land  is  in  favour  of  the  wager  of  battel, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  pronounce  the  law  as  it  is,  and  not  as  we  may  wish  it  to  be.  What- 
ever prejudices,  therefore,  may  justly  exist  against  this  mode  of  trial,  still,  as  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  court  must  pronounce  judgment  for  it** 

Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  Attorney  General,  immediately  introduced  a  Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, to  abolish  appeals  of  murder  and  %Dager  of  battel^  which  may  be  found  in  the  25 
Vol.  Statutee  at  Large,  59  Geo.  3.  c.  46.  22d  June,  1619. 

It  may  bo  mentioned  in  connexion  with  this  case  of  7%omfon*t  Appeal,  that  it  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  late  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Nicholas  Tyndal,  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  greatly  distinguished  himself.  His  very  learned  argument  gave  rise  to  the 
Act  mentioned  above  for  abolishing  that  barbarous  and  absurd  mode  of  trial.  Land.  Law 
Review  for  Aug.  1846,  p.  436.  MS,  Sum.,  lit.  Appeal  of  Death.* 

*  This  reference  is  to  a  MS.  interleaved  copy  of  Hale*B  Summary,  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Sir  Wiluam  Alexander,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  furnished  to  the  editori 
by  Henrt  J.  WiLUAMS,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  East,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  mentions  his  reference  to  this  work  among  other 
authorities  of  like  character — "  Lord  HaWe  Summary,  interleaved  with  MS.  correction! 
and  additions.  This  MS.  compilation,  though  began  before,  (probably  by  Mr.  Stow,  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar.)  was  put  into  its  present  form  by  Mr.  Juetiee  Yatee,  whose  son  is 
now  in  possession  of  it  Copies  of  it  were  communicated  to  different  judges,  who  have 
contributed,  from  time  to  time,  the  fruits  of  their  own  experience.  My  own  copy  was 
taken  from  one  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Juetiee  BuUer,  The  work  was  bound 
Dp  in  three  volumes,  according  to  which  I  have  cited  it  by  the  description  1,  2  &  3  MSm 
Sum.*'  1  East  P.  C.  Jntroduetian,  p.  15,  London  ed,  1803. 
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tal  punishment  of  the  offender  may  be  discharged  by  all  parties  inte- 
rested, namely  by  the  appellant  by  release,  and  by  the  king  by  bis 
pardon. 

And  thus  far  touching  the  punishment  of  homicide. 

Now  I  shall  consider  somewhat  also  of  the  punishment  of  thefly 
and  the  various  laws  and  usages  concerning  the  same  in  several 
kingdoms  and  states,  and  at  different  times  in  the  same  state  or 
kingdom. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  Exod.  xxii.  1,  4.  <<If  a  man  steal  an  ox  or  a 
sheep,  and  sell  or  kill  it,  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and 
four  sheep  for  a  sheep:  If  the  theft  be  found  in  his  hands  alive,  whe- 
ther ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double;"  and  the  like  for  other 
goods ;(i)  so  that  there  was  no  capital  punishment  in  case  of  theft, 
though  it  were  accompanied  with  burglary^  as  breaking  a  house, 
but  men-stealers  were  punished  with  death  ;(^)  but  it  seems  by  the 
civil  constitutions  of  that  state  the  punishment  thereof  was  sometimes 
enhanced,  at  least  in  some  circumstances,  sometimes  to  a  seven-fold 
restitution,  Prov,  vi.  31,  and  also  to  death,  2  Sam.  xii.  5.(/) 

Now  as  to  the  *^ttic  laws :  Samuel  Pelil  de  LegibusJitiicis^  Lib. 
VII.  tit.  5.  gives  us  an  account  of  their  laws  concerning  theft,  in 
some  things  differing,  in  some  things  agreeing  with  the  Jewish 
|[  10  ]  laws,ywrcm  cujuscungue  modi  furti  supplicio  capitis  pu- 
nito.  This  was  Dracoes  law ;  but  it  was  thought  too  severe, 
and  therefore  Solon  corrected  it ;(m)  Si  furtum  factum  sit,  &  quod 
furto  perierat  receperit  dominus,  duplione  luito  furtum  qui  fecit  & 
quorum  ope  consiiloque fecit;  decuplione  vindicator,  ni  dominus  rem 
furtivam  receperit,  in  nervo  quoque  habetor  dies  ipsos  quinque  toti- 
demque  noctes,  si  heliastae  pronunciirint ;  pronuncianto  autem,  cum 
de  pcBna  illius  agitur. 

Si  lucri  furtum  cujus  sBStimatio  sit  supra  50  drachmas  faxit,  ad  nn- 
decim  viros  rapitor;  si  nox  furtum  faxit,  si  im  aliquis  occisit,  jure 
caesus  esto: — Manifestum  hujusmodi  furtum  qui  faxit,  etiamsi  vades 
dederit,  non  noxse  factae  sarcitione,  sed  morte  luito.  Si  quis  item  ex 
aliquo  gymnasio  vestis  aut  lecythi  aut  alicujus  vel  minimee  rei,  aut 
supellectilis  e  gymnasio,  aut  ex  balineo,  aut  e  portubus,  quod  excedat 

10  drachmarum  sestimationem,  furtum  faxit,  morte  luito. 
M anifesti  saccularii(ii)  mdrte  luunto. 
Vecticularii(o)  manifest!  morte  luunto. 

(t)  Exod,  xxii.  7,  9.  The  reason  why  the  reetiiation  of  an  ox  was  more  than  of  a 
•heep  is  supposed  by  MaimonidtB  more  Nevochim  Par.  III.  cap.  41,  to  be  because  sheep 
are  more  easily  guarded  against  thieves  than  oxen,  who  feed  at  a  greater  distance  ona 
from  another. 

(k)  Exod.  XXL  16. 

(/)  This  passage  from  the  book  of  Samuel  does  by  no  means  prove  what  it  is  brought 
ibr,  viz,  that  thefl  was  punishable  with  death  by  the  Jewish  law ;  for  the  c&se  there  put 
of  taking  away  a  poor  man*8  lamb,  was  attended  with  violence  and  other  aggravating 
circumstances,  which  provoked  king  David  to  say.  The  man  thai  hath  done  this  shall 
surely  die;  and  some  render  the  words, \Does  deserve  to  die;  but  at  most  it  only  proves 
the  vehemence  of  David's  anger  at  the  man,  and  not  what  was  the  law  of  the  Israelites* 

im)  See  A.  Gellium,  Lib.  XI.  cap.  18.  ^  Flutarch.  in  VUa  Solonis. 

(n)  BatxstFTierc/uMrr,  A  cut-purse. 

(o)  t^X'^^TW^^  ^  hoose-breaker. 
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Plagiarii(/?)  manifest!  morte  luunto. 

In  hortos  irrumpere  ficosque  deligere  capital  esto  ]{q)  So  that  the 
quantity  of  the  thing  stolen,  the  place,  the  season,  the  manner  and 
other  circumstances  heightened  theft  into  a  capital  punishment,  that 
otherwise  by  Solon^s  laws  was  only  pecuniary  and  imprison- 
liient.(r) 

Now  as  to  the  Roman  laws:  For  a  theft  that  was  not 
furtum  mani/eslumf  there  is  given  actio  in  duplum ;  but  if  [  11  ] 
it  were  furium  manifestumj  actio  in  quadruplum  ;{s)  fur- 
turn  autem  manifestum  est^  cum  fur  deprehenditur  infurto,{i) 

But  now  as  to  punishments  among  the  Romans^  there  were  these 
degrees  or  orders:  I.  Capital  punishments,  (viz.  ultimum  suppli* 
cium){u)  which  were,  1.  Damnatio  adfurcam.  2.  Vivi  crematio. 
3.  Capitis  ampuiatio.  4.  Damnatio  qd  /eras,  II.  Others,  that 
were  in  the  next  degree,  were,  1.  Coercitio  ad  metalla.  2.  Depor- 
tatio  ad  insulas.  III.  Others  again  of  a  lower  allay  were,  1.  Relc'* 
gatio  ad  tempus  vet  in  perpetuum.  2.  Datio  in  publicum  opus. 
3.  Fustigatio.{x) 

I  find  not  among  the  Romans  any  greater  punishment  of  thefti 
than  four-fold  restitution (y)  unless  in  these  cases: 

1.  Si  quis  ex  metallo  principis  vel  ex  mouet&  sacr&  furatus  est, 
poena  metalli  &  exilii  punitor.(z) 

(p)  ' A»^<nreik0>e/uir0f,  Sive  Plagiarias,  ia  ert,  qui  fine  ▼!,  dolo  malo  sciens  abdacit  honiinet 
liberos  Sl  ingenuoa,  yenditque  pro  servii,  aut  suppremit:  vel  is  est,  qui  alienos  lervoa 
abdocit  sine  vi,  &.  pleramque  line  furto,  6l  fogam  persuadet,  ant  fiigitivoa  oelat  PtiiU 
Comment,  md  lAb,  VIL  tit,  5,  defurtit, 

iq)  Bat  this  was  a  temporary  law,  made  in  a  time  of  dearth,  when  it  was  thought 
necessarj  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  figs.  However,  prosecutions  of  offenders  against 
this  law  soon  grew  odious:  from  hence  all  malicioos  informers  were  called  S^ophantt* 
Vide.  Atkenmi  Deipnotophitt,  Lib.  III.  ^  Scholiast,  in  Ari$tophani$  tlutum  md  v,  31. 
4r874. 

(r)  Among  the  Lacedmmoniant  all  manner  of  thefl  was  permitted,  as  a  practice  which 
tended  to  instruct  their  youth  in  the  stratagems  of  war.  A,  Gel,  lAh,  XI.  cap,  18.  It 
was  also  unpunished  among  the  ancient  Egyptiane,  A,  Oel,  ubi  supra.  But  we  learn 
from  Diodor,  8ie.  lAh,  I.  that  it  was  allowed  only  on  certain  conditions,  for  it  was  pro- 
vided by  a  law,  that  whoever  was  minded  to  follow  the  trade  of  thieving,  should  first 
enter  his  name  with  the  captain  of  the  gang,  and  should  bring  in  all  his  booty  to  him, 
that  80  the  right  owner  might  know  where  to  apply  for  the  recovery  of  his  goods,  which 
were  restored  to  him  on  paying  the  quarter  of  the  value. 

(t)  Inat.  lAb,  IV.  tit.  6.  ^  5.  X>i^es.  Lib.  XLVll.  tU,  2.  defurtie,  I.  46.  §.  3.  Herein 
the  JRaman  law  greatly  resembled  the  Jewish,  with  this  difference  that  by  the  Jewish  law 
the  punishment  of  fourfold  was  to  be  instead  of  restitution;  whereas  by  the  Roman  law 
the  thing  stolen  was  recoverable  over  and  above  the  ooma  quadrupli.  Dig,  eod.  tit.  U 
54.4.3. 

(<)  Dig,  eod,  tit.  1. 2. 1, 3.  pr.  By  this  was  meant  not  only  if  he  was  taken  in  the  fact, 
but  also  if  he  was  apprehended  with  the  goods  upon  him  before  he  had  carried  them  to 
the  place,  where  they  were  to  remain  that  night,  and  answers  to  the  expression  in  our 
law,  of  being  taken  in  the  mainouvre. 

(tt)  Dig.  lib.  XLVIU.  tiL  19.  de  pemis.  I.  31. 

(X)  Dig,  eod,  tit.  I  38.  pr,  V 1- 1-  H-  §•  3. 

(y)  So  far  were  the  Romans  from  inflicting  capital  punishments  for  theft,  that  on  the 
contrary  it  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Justinian,  that  any  person  should  be  put  to  death, 
or  sittSer  the  loss  oif  member  for  theft.    Novel  CXXXI V.  cap,  uU. 

(X)  Dig.  Lib.  XLVllI.  tU.  13.  ad  leg,  Jul,  peculatus,  I,  6.  §.  3.  Lib,  XLVIII.  tit,  19.  di 
penis  1. 38. 

vol-  I. — 2 
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2.  Grassatores  qui  cum  ferro  aggredi  &  spoliare  iustituunt,  capite 
puniuntor.(a) 

3.  Famosi  latrones  ad  bestias  vel  furcas  damnantor.  Digest,  de 
pcenis,{b) 

If  we  come  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  own  kingdom,  we  shall 
find  the  punishment  of  theft  in  several  ages  to  vary  according  as  the 
oflfence  grew  and  prevailed  more  or  less.(c) 

Among  the  laws  of  king  •^Mff/.?/an,  mentioned  by  Bramp- 
[  12  ]  /07i,/?.  849,  852,  854.  Non  parcalur  atietii  latroni  supra 
12  annos  fy  supra  \2d.  quin  occidaiur.{d)  Edmund  his 
successor,*  praecepit  ni  infra  15  annos,  vel  pro  latrocinio  infra 
I2d,  occidaturj  nisifugerit,  vel  se  defenderit:  Malmsbury  tells  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  fVilliam  I.  theft  was  punished  with  castration, 
and  loss  of  eyes;(e)  but  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  ancient  law, 
which  continues  to  this  day,  was  u/ ^/^lii^  in  furlo  vel  latrocinio 
deprehe7isusfueritsuspenderetur.{/)l2] 

(a)  Dig.  eod.  iU.  I  28.  §.  10.  (6)  Dig.  eod.  tit,  I  28.  §.  15. 

(e)  By  the  Ifiwa  of  Ethelbert,  if  one  man  stole  any  thing  from  another,  he  was  to  restore 
three  fold,  besides  a  fine  to  the  king,  I,  9.  If  he  stole  any  thing  from  the  king,  he  was  to 
restore  nine-fold,  i.  4.  - 

By  the  laws  of  Ina  a  thief  was  punished  with  death,  unless  he  redeemed  his  life  capitig 
BBtimationc  I,  12.  which  was  COt.  I,  7.  but  if  a  villain,  who  had  been  often  accused,  should 
be  taken  in  a  theft,  he  was  to  have  a  hand  or  foot  cut  off,  Z.  18. 

By  the  laws  of  Alfred  whoever  stole  a  mare  with  the  foal,  or  a  cow  with  the  calf,  was 
to  pay  40t.  besides  the  price  of  the  mare  or  cow,  1, 16.  Whoever  stole  any  thing  out  of 
a  church,  was  to  pay  the  value,  and  a  fine  according  to  the  value;  and  also  was  to  have 
that  hand  cut  off,  which  committed  the  fact,  I.  6.  If  any  person  committed  a  theft  die 
DominieOf  or  any  other  .great  festival,  he  was  to  pay  double  I,  5. 

{d)  By  the  first  law  of  Athel$tan  it  was  but  8J.  Wilkim  leges  Anglo-Sax.  p,  56.  but 
afterwards  by  the  laws  of  the  same  king,  enacted  at  London,  and  thence  called  judieia 
eititatis  LundonicB,  no  one  was  to  be  put  to  death  for  a  theft  under  I2d.  Ibid.  p.  65.  But 
in  case  the  thief  fled,  or  made  resistance,  then  he  might  be  put  to  death,  though  it  were 
under  that  value.  Ibid.  p.  70.  By  the  law  of  Cnute  theft  was  punished  with  death.  Ibid, 
p.  134.  i.  4.andi;.  143. /.  61. 

(*)  This  is  a  mistake,  for  no  such  law  is  found  among  the  laws  of  that  king,  but  it  is 
among  the  later  laws  of  king  AtheUtan^Vide  Judieia  Cto,  Land.  WUk.  leg,  Anglo,  Sax.  p,10, 

(e)  By  the  laws  of  William  I.  it  was  expressly  prohibited,  that  any  ^ould  be  hanged  or 
put  to  death  for  any  offence,  but  that  his  eyes  should  be  pulled  out,  his  testicles,  hands 
or  feet  cut  off,  according  to  the  degree  of  his  crime,  I,  67.  apud  WHkin»  Leg,  AngloJSux, 
p.  229.  p.  218.  . 

(/)  In  former  times,  though  the  punishment  of  theft  was  capital,  yet  the  criminal 
was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ransom;  but  in  the  9tn  year  of  Hen.  I. 
it  was  enacted,  that  whoever  was  convicted  of  theft  (or  any  other  felony,  3  Co,  Instil.  53.) 
•hould  be  hanged,  and  the  liberty  of  redemption  was  entirely  taken  away.  WUk,  leg, 
Anglo-Sax,  p.  S04.  This  law  still  remains  at  this  day ;  but  considering  the  alteration  in 
the  value  of  money,  the  severity  of  it  is  much  greater  now  than  then,  for  12d.  would  then 
purchase  as  much  as  40t.  will  now ;  and  yet  a  theft  above  the  value  of  12 J.  is  still  liable 
to  the  same  punishment;  upon  which  Sir  Hen,  Spdman  justly  observes,  that  while  all 
things  else  have  rose  in  their  value  and  grown  dearer,  the  life  of  man  is  become  much 
cheaper.  Spelm  in  verbo  laricinium ;  from  hence  that  learned  author  takes  occasion  to 
wish,  that  the  ancient  tenderness  of  life  were  again  restored  Justum  cert6  est,  ut  collapea 
Fcgis  lequitas  restauretur,  &  ut  divine  imaginis  veliiculum,  quod  superiorcs  pridem  states 
ob  gravissima  crimina  nequaquam  tollerent,  levioribus  hodie  ex  delictis  non  perderetur. 

[2]  This  is  jfio  longer  the  Law  of  England.  Mr.  Welsby  in  his  notes  to  4th  Blae. 
Comm,  Appendix  A,  given  the  following  statement  of  offences,  (now  1844,)  punishable 
with  death. 

High  Treason,  at  Common  Law, 

Harder,  9  G«o..IV.  e.  31.  t.  3. 
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And  although  many  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists  are  of  opinion 
that  death  ought  not  to  be  inflicted  for  theft(i5'),  yet  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  peace  and  well  ordering  of  the  kingdom  hath  [  13  ]] 
in  all  ages  and  in  almost  all  countries  prevailed  against  that 
opinion,  and  annexed  death  as  the  punishment  of  theft,  when  the 
offence  hath  grown  very  common  and  accompanied  with  enormous 
circumstances,  though  in  some  places  more  is  left  herein  to  the  ./^rAt- 
tritim  Judicis  to  give  the  same  or  a  more  gentle  sentence  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  offence  and  offender,  than  is  used  in  England^ 
where  the  laws  are  more  determinate,  and  leave  as  little  as  may  be 
to  the  Jirbiirium  Judicis.  See  the  case  disputed  learnedly  by  Co- 
varrtivias  Tomo  2.  Lib.  11.  cap.  9.  §.  7. 

This  I  have  therefore  mentioned,  that  it  may  appear,  that  capital 
punishments  are  variously  appointed  for  several  offences  in  all  king- 
doms and  states :  and  there  is  a  necessity  it  should  be  so ;  for  regu- 
larly the  true,  or  at  least,  the  principal  end  of  punishments  is  to  deter 
men  from  the  breach  of  laws,  so  that  they  may  not  offend,  and  so  not 
suffer  at  all ;  and  the  inflicting  of  punishments  in  most  cases  is  more 
for  example  and  to  prevent  evils,  than  to  punish.  When  offences 
grow  enormous,  frequent  and  dangerous  to  a  kingdom  or  state,  de- 
structive or  highly  pernicious  to  civil  societies,  and  to  the  great  inse- 
curity and  danger  of  the  kingdom  and  its  inhabitants,  severe  punish- 
ments, even  death  itself,  is  necessary  to  be  annexed  to  laws  in  many 

(g)  Scoivs  Sentent.  4.  di§tinct  154  qu<t8t  3.  Sylvester  in  Verbo  furUitn  3.  Not  only 
the  •choolmen  and  canonists  were  of  this  opinion,  but  by  what  has  been  above  said,  it 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  the  sense  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Rinnan  laws,  and  though, 
as  our  author  sajs,  the  principal  end  of  puninhment  is  to  deter  men  from  offending,  yet  it 
will  not  follow  from  thence,  that  it  is  lawful  to  deter  them  at  any  rate,  and  by  any  means; 
for  even  obedience  to  just  laws  may  be  enforced  by  unlawful  methods.  Ctc.  Epitt,  15. 
tid  Bratum.  Est  pana  modus,  sicut  rerum  reliquarum;  and  again,  Lib,  I.  de  officiis.  Est 
enim  vidseendi  Sf  puniendi  modus.  Besides,  experience  might  teach  us,  thiat  capital 
punishments  do  not  always  best  answer  that  end.  See  Orot,  de  jur.  bel.  ^c.  Lib.  II.  cap. 
30.  ^  IQ.  n.  3. 

Administering  or  causing  to  be  taken  poison  or  other  destructive  thing  with  intent  to 
commit  murder.     1  Viet  e.  85.  t.  2. 

Stabbing,  cutting  or  wounding  with  intent  to  commit  murder.    Id,  ibid. 

Causing  any  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to  commit  murder.    Id.  ibid. 

Buggery.    9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31.  s.  15. 

Robbery,  accompanied  with  stabbing,  cutting  or  wounding  of  the  person  robbed.  1 
Fti*.  c.  87.  t.Q. 

Piracy,  accompanied  with  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder  ony  person  on  board  of,  or 
belonging  to  the  ship,  or  with  stabbing,  cutting,  or  wounding  of  such  person,  or  with  any 
«ct  whereby  the  life  of  such  person  may  be  endangered.    Id,  c.  88.  t.  2. 

Burglary,  accompanied  with  an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  or  with  stabbing,  cutting, 
wounding,  beating  or  striking  any  person  being  in  the  dwelling  house.    Id.  c.  86.  s.  2. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein.  Id.  c,  89.  s.  2. 

Maliciously  setting  fire  to,  casting  away  or  destroying  any  ship  or  vessel  with  intent  Co 
murder  any  person,  or  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shall  be  endangered.    Id.  s.  4. 

Exhibiting  any  false  light  or  signal  with  intent  to  bring  any  ship  into  danger,  or 
maliciously  doing  any  thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  a  ship  in  dis* 
tress.    Id.  s.  5. 

Principals  in  the  second  degree,  and  accessories  before  the  fact  to  the  felonies  above 
mentioned,  except  the  offence  of  buggery,  (see  9  Geo.  IV.  c,  31.  s.  31.)  are  alike  punish, 
able  with  death.  See  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31.  s.  3.  1  Viet.  c.  85.  s.7;  e.  86.  t.  6;  c.  87,  s.  9; 
r.88,t.4;  c.89.s.U. 
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cases  by  the  prudence  of  law-givers,  though  possibly  beyond  the  sin- 
gle demerit  of  the  offence  itself  simply  considered. 

Penalties  therefore  regularly  seem  to  he  juris  posit iviy  fy  non  na- 
turalisy^s  to  their  degrees  and  applications,  and  therefore  in  different 
ages  and  states  have  been  set  higher  or  lower  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  state  and  wisdom  of  the  law-giver.  Only  in  the  case  of 
murder  there  seems  to  be  a  justice  of  retaliation,  if  not  ex 
[  14  ]  lege  naturally  yet  at  least  by  a  general  divine  law  given  to 
all  n^ankind.  Gen.  ix.  6.  And  although  I  do  not  deny  but 
the  supreme  king  of  the  world  may  remit  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment, as  he  did  to  Caiuy  yea,  and  his  substitutes,  sovereign  princes, 
may  also  defer  or  remit  that  punishment,  or  make  a  commutation  of 
it  upon  great  and  weighty  circumstances,  yet  such  instances  ought 
to  be  very  rare,  and  upon  great  occasions. 

In  other  cases^  the  lextalionis  in  point  of  punishments  seems  to  be 
'purely  juris  positivi ;  and  although  among  the  Jewish  laws  we  find 
it  instituted,  Exod.  xxi.  24,  25.  "  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand 
for  hand,  foot  for  foot,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe 
for  stripe ;''  yet  in  as  much  as  the  party  injured  is  living  and  capable 
of  another  satisfaction  of  his  damage,  (which  he  is  not  in  case  of 
murder,)  I  have  heard  men  greatly  read  in  the  Jewish  lawyers  and 
laws  affirm,  that  these  taliones  among  the  Jews  were  converted  into 
pecuniary  rates  and  estimates  to  the  party  injured,  so  that  in  penal 
proceedings  the  rate  or  estimate  of  the  loss  of  an  eye,  tooth,  hand  or 
foot  was  allowed  to  the  person  injured,  viz.  the  price  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  the  price  of  a  hand  for  a  hand,  ^c.{h) 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCERNING    THE    SEVERAL   INCAPACITIES  OF   PERSONS,  AND   THEIR 
EXEMPTIONS    FROM    PENALTIES   BY   REASON   THEREOF. 

Man  is  naturally  endowed  with  these  two  great  faculties,  under- 
standing and  liberty  of  will,  and  therefore  is  a  subject  properly  ca|)a- 
ble  of  a  law  properly  so  called,  and  consequently  obnoxious  to  guilt 
and  punishment  for  the  violation  of  that  law,  which  in  respect  of 
these  two  great  faculties  he  hath  a  capacity  to  obey :  The  consent  of 

the  will  is  that,  which  renders  human  actions  either  com- 
[  15  ]]  mendable  or  culpable ;  as  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 

transgression,  so  regularly  where  there  is  no  will  to  commit 
an  offence,  there  can  be  no  transgression,  or  just  reason  to  incur  the 
penalty  or  sanction  of  that  law  instituted  for  the  punishment  of  crimes 
or  offences.  And  because  the  liberty  or  choice  of  the  will  presup- 
poseth  an  act  of  the  understanding  to  know  the  thing  or  action  chosen 
oy  the  will,  it  follows  that,  where  there  is  a  total  defect  of  the  under- 
standing, there  is  no  free  act  of  the  will  in  the  choice  of  things  or 

(k)  Maiinooidet  More  NeTochim,  Pars.  IIL  cap.  41. 
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actions.  But  general  notions  or  rnles  are  too  extravagant  and  nn- 
determinate,  and  cannot  be  safely  in  their  latitude  applied  to  all  civil 
actions;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  always  the  wisdom  of  states  and 
law-givers  to  prescribe  linnits  and  bounds  to  these  general  notions, 
and  to  define  what  persons  and  actions  are  exempt  from  the  severity 
of  the  general  punishments  of  penal  laws  in  respect  of  their  incapacity 
or  defect  of  will. 

Those  incapacities  or  defects,  that  the  laws,  especially  the  laws  of 
England^  take  notice  of  to  this  purpose,  are  of  three  kinds. 

I.  Natural. 

II.  Accidental. 

III.  Civil  incapacities  or  defects. 
The  natural  is  that  of  Infancy. 
The  accidental  defects  are, 

1.  Dementia. 

2.  Casualty^  ox  Chance. 

3.  Ignorance. 
The  civil  defects  are, 

1.  Civil  Subjection. 

2.  Compulsion. 

3.  Necessity. 

4.  Fear. 

Ordinarily  none  of  these  do  excuse  those  persons,  that  are  under 
them,  from  civil  actions  to  have  a  pecuniary  recompense  for  injuries 
done,  as  trespasses^  batteries,  woundings;  because  such  a  re- 
compense is  not  by  way  of  penalty,  but  a  satisflttion  for  [  16  ] 
damage  done  to  the  party:  but  in  cases  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors, where  the  proceeding  against  them  is  adpoenamj  the  law 
in  some  cases,  and  under  certain  jtemperaments  takes  notice  of  these 
defects,  and  in  respect  of  them  relaxeth  or  abateth  the  severity  of  their 
putrisbmeots. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TOUCHINO  THE  DEFECT  OF  INFANCY  AND  NONAGE. 

The  laws  of  England  have  no  dependence  upon  the  civil  law,  nor 
are  governed  by  it,  but  are  binding  by  their  own  authority ;  yet 
must  it  be  confessed,  the  civil  laws  are  very  wise  and  well  composed 
laws,  and  such  as  have  been  found  out  and  settled  by  wise  princes 
and  law-gifers,  and  obtain  much  in  many  other  kingdoms  so  far  as 
they  are  not  altered,  abrogated,  or  corrected  by  the  special  laws  or 
customs  of  those  kingdoms,  and  therefore  may  be  of  great  use  to  be 
known,  though  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rules  of  our  English 
laws ;  and  therefore  though  I  shall  in  some  places  of  this  book,  and 
here  particularly  mention  them,  yet  neither  I,  nor  any  else  may  lay 
auy  weight  or  stress  upon  them,  either  for  discovery  or  exposition 
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of  the  laws  of  England^  farther  than  by  the  customs  of  England  or 
Acts  of  Parliament  they  are  here  admitted. 

As  to  this  business  touching  infancy,  and  how  far  they  are  capable 
of  the  guilt  or  punishment  for  crimes,  I  will  consider,  1.  What  the 
civil  laws  tell  us  concerning  the  same.  2.  What  the  common  laws 
of  England  have  ordained  touching  it,  and  wherein  these  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ  touching  this  matter. 

The  civil  law  distinguishes  the  ages  into  several  periods 
[  17  ]  as  to  several  purposes. 

Firsty  The  complete  full  age  as  to  matters  of  contract  is 
according  to  their  law  twenty-five  years,(a)  but  according  to  the  law 
of  England  twenty-one  years.(6) 

Secondly,  But  yet  before  that  age,  viz.  at  seventeen  years,  a  man 
is  said  to  be  of  full  age,  to  be  a  procurator,(c)  or  an  executor ;(c^) 
and  with  that  also  our  law  agrees.     5  Co.  Rep,  Ptgot^s  case.(c). 

Thirdly,  As  to  matrimonial  contracts,  the  full  age  of  consent  in 
males  is  fourteen  years,  and  of  females  twelve ;(/)  till  that  age  ihey 
are  said  to  be  impuberesy{g)  and  are  not  bound  by  matrimonial  con- 
tracts; and  with  this  also  our  law  agrees.(/4) 

Fourthly.  As  to  matter  of  crimes  and  criminal  punishments,  espe- 
cially that  of  death,  they  distinguish  the  ages  into  these  four  ranks. 

1 .  •SUlas  pubertal  is  plena. 

2.  ^tas  pubertatis, 

3.  ^tas  pubertali proximo, 

4.  Infanlia. 

1.  Pubertas plena  \s  eighteen  Ye2irs.(i) 

2.  Pubertas  generally,  in  relation  to  crimes  and  punish- 

[]  18  ]  raents,  is  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  not  before;(/p)  and  it 

seems  as  to  this  purpose  th^re  is  no  difference  between  the 

(a)  Inttiiut.  Lib.  I.  tit.  3,  3.  Dt  CuratorUnu.  Dig.  Lib.  IV.  tit.  4.  dt  Minoribut^ 
I.  1.  Sfc. 

(6)  Lit.  §.  104.  Co.  LU.  §.  103. 

(c)  Institut.  Lib.  I.  tit.  6.  Quibus  ex  eauBis  manumittere  non  Ztc^f,  §.  5.  &,  7.  Dig.  Lib. 
III.  tit  1.  De  Po8tulando,  I.  i.  §.  3.  At  this  age  it  was  the  custom  among  the  Romaru  to 
laj  aside  the  habits  of  children,  and  put  on  the  garments  of  men.  VaL  Max.  Lib. 
V.  cap.  4.  §  4.  Sueton.  Augutt.  cap.  8. 

(<f)  See  Swinb.  of  Wills,  par.  V.  §  1.  n.  6. 

(e)  It  is  quoted  in  Princess  case.  5  Co.  Rep.  !29.  b.    Office  of  Executors,  p.  307. 

(/)  I/utit.  Lib.  I.  tit.  10.  de  nvptii$  pr.  Dig.  Lib.  XXIII.  tit.  3.  de  Htu  nuptia^ 
rum,  L  4. 

{g)  Jnatitut.  Lib.  I.  tit.  33.  QuibuB  tnodis  tutela  finitvr.pr.  Dig.  Lib.  XXVIII.  tit.  6« 
de  vulg.  Sf  pupiL  subetitut,  I.  3.  Macrob.  Saturn.  Lib.  VII.  cap.  7. 

(A;  Co.  Lit.  §.  104.  At  the  same  age  they  were  permitted  by  the  civil  law  to  make  a 
Testament.  Digest.  Lib.  XXVIII.  tit.  1.  Qui  testamenta  facere  possunt,  I.  5.  Inelitut. 
Lib.  II.  tit.  13.  Quibue  non  est  pertnisnim  facere  testamentum^  §.  1.  Cod.  Lib.  VI.  tit.  S3. 
Qui  testamenta  facere  possint,  vel  not.  I.  4.  The  common  law  seems  not  to  have  deter. 
Diined  precisely  at  what  ago  one  may  make  a  testament  of  a  personal  estate,  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  it  may  be  made  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Office  of  Executors^  p.  305.  Co.  Lit* 
69.  6.  and  some  say  under,  for  the  common  law  will  not  prohibit  the  spiritual  court  in 
•uch  cases.  Sir.  Thos.  Jones,  Rep.  310.  1   Vem.  355.  3  Vem.  469. 

(t)  Diff.  Lib.  I.  tU.  7.  de  adoption.  I.  40.  §  I.  Instit.  eod  tit.  §  4.  Dig.  Lib.  XLII.  tit.  h 
de  rejiidicat.  I.  57.  Lib.  XXXIV.  tU.  1.  De  alimentis,  I.  14.  ^.  1. 

{k)  Pig.  Lib.  XXIX.  tit.  5.  de  Senatu$con$ulto  Silaniano,  ^e.  1. 1.  §.  33. 
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male  and  female  sex;  at  this  age  they  are  supposed  to  be  dolicapaces, 
and  therefore  for  crimes  altliough  capital,  committed  after  this  age 
they  shall  suffer  as  persons  of  full  age;(/)  only  by  the  constitutions 
of  some  kingdoms,  in  favour  of  their  age,  the  ordinary  punishments 
were  not  indicted  upon  such  young  offenders;  as  in  Spain^  not  unless 
he  were  of  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Vide  Couar.  de  MatrimO' 
nioy  cap.  5.  §.  S,{m)  In  Relectione  ad  Clement,  cap.  Si  Fttriosus,{n) 
By  the  ancient  law  among  the  Jewsj  he  that  was  but  a  day  above 
thirteen  years,  was,  as  to  criminals  adjudged  in  virili  statu j  but  not 
if  under  that  age.(t) 

-  3.  ^tas  pubertati  proximay  herein  there  is  great  difference 
among  the  Roman  lawyers;  and  though  they  make  a  disparity  here- 
in between  males  and  females,  yet  I  think  as  to  point  of  crimes  the 
measure  is  the  same  for  both:  Some  assign  this  JEtas  pubertati 
proxima  to  ten  years  and  a  half;  others  to  eleven  years.(o)  If  they 
be  under  the  age  which  they  call  ^  I  as  pubertati  proxima  j  they  are 
presumed  incapaces  doli,{p)  and  therefore  regularly  not  liable  to  a 
capital  punishment  for  a  capital  offence:  but  this  holds  not  always 
true;  for  according  to  the  opinion  of  very  learned  civilians,  before 
ten  years  and  a  half  they  may  be  doli  eapaees,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  left  ad  arbitriumjudicis  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  yet 
with  this  caution,  Judex,  qui  ante  illam  setatem  arbitrari  debet  pue- 
rum  esse  proximum  pubertati,  maximis  adducendus  est  conjecturiS| 
&  cautissime  id  aget,  ac  tandem  raro.  Covarr.  ubi  supra,{q) 
And  with  this  agrees  our  law,  as  shall  be  showed.  But  if  [  19  ] 
the  offender  be  in  setate  pubertati  proximd^  viz,  according 
to  some  ten  years  and  a  half,  according  to  others  eleven  years  oldf 
he  is  more  easily  presumed  to  be  doli  capax,  and  therefore  may 
suffer  as  another  man,  unless  by  great  circumstances  it  appear,  that 
he  is  incapax  dolL  But  this  hath  also  its  temperaments,  1.  By  ex- 
press provision  of  the  constitution  in  Codice  de/alsd  Monetd:  "Im- 
puberes,  si  conscii  fuerint,  nullum  sustineant  detrimentum,  quia  eetas 
eorum,  quid  videat  ignorat;'*  but  a  penalty  is  laid  upon  the  tutor.(r) 
2.  Though  aetas  pubertati  proxima  is  regularly  presumed  Capax 
dolif  and  so  may  be  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. — Digest  De  regulis 
juris.{s)  Pupillumy  qui  proximus  est  pubertati^  capacem  esse 
furandiy  yet  as  it  is  in  arbitrio  judicis  to  judge  an  infant  within  ten 

(2)  Dig.  Lib.  IV.  tit.  4.  de  minoribut,  I.  37.  $.  1.  Lib,  XLVIII.  tit.  5.  ad  Ug.  Jul,  d$ 
adult.  I  36.  Cod,  Lib.  2.  tit,  35.    Si  adverBui  delictum.  1, 1. 

(m)  Tom.  i.p.  157. 

(n)  Par.  III.  §.  5.  Tom.  1.  p.  558. 

(f)  Seld.  de  Synedriie,  Lib.  II.  cap.  13.  §.  132. 

(o)  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  males  are  pubertati  proximi  at  ten  and  a  half^ 
and  the  females  at  nine  and  a  hah^  because  when  tliey  had  passed  the  middle  distance 
between  infancy  and  puberty*  they  might  then  be  properly  said  to  be  <Bto|tt  pubertati 
proxlmtt. 

(p)  Dig.  Lib.  XLVII.  tit.  12.  de  tepukhro  violato,  I.  3.  §.  1. 

(7)  Tom.  i  p.  157.  (r)  Lib.  IX.  tit.  24. 1  4. 

(s)  Lib.  L.  tit.  17.  till,  Lib.  XXIX.  tit.  5.  de  Senatueconeulto  Silaniano.  I.  14.  Lib, 
XLIV.  tU.  4.  de  doli  mali  exceptions,  I.  4.  §.  26.  JnetU.  Lib,  IV.  tit.  I,  de  oUigat.  quet 
ex  delicto,  §.  18.  Dig,  Lib,  XLVIII.  tit,  3.  defurtit,  1. 23. 
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years  and  a  half  capax  doli^  as  before;  so  it  is  in  arbitrio  judicis 
upon  consideration  of  circumstance  to  judge  one  above  ten  years 
and  a  half,  nay  of  twelve,  thirteen  years,  or  but  a  day  within  four- 
teen years,  to  be  incapax  doli^  and  so  privileged  from  punishment, 
as  appearing  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  not  yet  constiiuius 
in  aelale  proximd  pubertatiy  or  at  least  not  doli  capax;  and  with  this 
our  law  doth  in  a  great  measure  agree. 

3.  That  if  he  be  above  ten  years  and  a  half,  and  appears  doli  ca- 
paxj  yet  if  under  fourteen  years,  he  is  not  to  be  punished  patnd  ordi- 
narid,  but  it  may  have  some  relaxation  ex  arbitrio  judicis.{t)  But 
although  our  law  indulges  a  power  to  the  judge  to  reprieve  before 
or  after  judgment  an  infant  convict  of  a  capital  offence  in  order  to 
the  King's  pardon,  yet  it  allows  no  arbitrary  power  to  the  judge  to 
change  the  punishment  that  the  law  inflicts;  and  thus  far  for  the 
third  age  or  period,  •^tas pubertali proximo. 

4.  The  fourth  age  or  period  is  in/antia^  which  lasts  till  seven 
years;  within  this  age  there  can  be  no  guilt  of  a  capital  offence;  the 
mfant  may  be  chastised  by  his  parents  or  tutors,  but  cannot  be  capi- 
tally punished,  because  he  cannot  be  guilty;(ti)  and  if 

[  20  ]  indicted  for  such  an  offence  as  is  in  its  nature  capital,  he 
must  be  acquitted ;  and  therefore  the  severity  of  the  gloss 
upon  the  decretal  De  deliciis  pxierorumy  cap.  l.(ar)  is  justly  rejected 
in  this  case  ;(y)  and  with  this  agrees  the  law  of  England, 

But  now  let  us  consider  the  laws  of  England  more  particularly 
touching  the  privilege  of  infancy  in  relation  to  crimes  and  their 
punishments,  and  that  in  relation  to  two  kinds  of  crimes,  1.  Such  as 
are  not  capital.    2.  Such  as  are  capital. 

First,  As  to  misdemeanors  and  offences  that  are  not  capital:  in 
some  cases  an  infant  is  privileged  by  his  non-age,  and  herein  the  pri- 
vilege is  all  one,  whether  he  be  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or 
under,  if  he  be  under  one  and  twenty  years;  but  yet  with  these  dif- 
ferences : 

If  an  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  be  indicted  of  any 
misdemeanor,  as  a  riot  or  battery^  he  shall  not  be  privileged  barely 
by  reason  that  he  is  under  twenty-one  years,[l]  but  if  he  be  con- 
victed thereof  by  due  trial,  he  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  upon  his  trial  the  court  ex  officio  ought  to  consider 
and  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  whether  he  was  doli 
capaXf  and  had  discretion  to  do  the  act  wherewith  he  is  charged ; 
and  the  same  law  is  of  a  femme  covert.  2.  But  if  the  offence 
charged  by  the  indictment  be  a  mere  non-feasance,  (unless  it  be  of 
such  a  thing  as  he  is  bound  to  by  reason  of  tenure,  or  the  like  as  to 
repair  a  bridge,  4*c.)(r)  there  in  some  cases  he  shall  be  privileged  by 

(0  Dig,  lAb,  IV.  tit.  4.  de  minoribuB^  I  37.  (.  In  delietis, 

(If)  Dig.  Lib.  XLVII.  tit.  2.  de  furtie,  I.  23.  Lib.  XLVIII.  tU.  8.  ad  leg.  Cornel,  de 
gieariie  I.  12.  {x)  Decretal.  Lib.  V.  tit.  23.  (y)  Tom.  I.  p.  157. 

{X)  2  Co.  Inet.  703. 

[1]  See  4  BL  Com.  23.    1  Rum,  on  Crimeo  2.  Co.  LUt.  274.  b. 
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his  nonage,  if  under  twenty  one,  though  above  fourteen  years, 
because  Laches  in  such  a  case  shall  not  be  imputed  to  him.(a) 

36  E.  3.  •/?.9m.  443.  4  //.  7.  11.  A.  If  an  infant  in  ^asise  vouch  a 
record,  and  fail  at  the  day,  he  shall  not  be  imprisoned,(6)  nor  it  seems 
a  feme  covert.  13  ^^^sis.  l.(c)  and  yet  the  statute  of  fVesiminsi.  2. 
cap.  25.  that  gives  imprisonment  in  such  a  case,  is  general. 

8  E.  2,  Corone  395.    If  .^.  kills  B.  and  C.  fy  D.  are  pre- 
sent, and  do  not  attach((/)  the  oflfender,  they  shall  be  fined   [  21  ] 
or  imprisoned  ;  yet  if  C.  were  within  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  he  shall  not  be  fined  nor  imprisoned. 

3.  Where  the  corporal  punishment  is  but  collateral,  and  not  the 
direct  intention  of  the  ))roceeding  against  the  infant  for  his  misde- 
meanor, there,  in  many  cases,  the  infant  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  shall  be  spared,  though  possibly  the  punishment  be  enacted  by 
parliament.  14  .^ss,  17.(e)  If  an  infant  of  the  age  of  eighteen  be 
convict  of  a  disseisin  with  force,  yet  he  shall  not  be  imprisoned. 
Vide  26  ^ss.  9.  43  E.  3.  Imprisonment  16.  40  E.  3.  44.  a.{f)  and 
yet  a-feme  covert  shall  be  imprisoned  in  such  case.     16  n^ss,  7. 

If  an  infant  be  convict  in  an  action  of  trespass  vi  ^  armisj  the 
entry  must  be  nihil  de  finCj  sed  pardonatuVj  quia  infans;  for  if  a 
capiatur  be  entered  against  him,  it  is  error,  for  it  appears  judicially 
to  the  court,  that  he  was  within  age  when  he  appears  by  guardian. 
P,  8.  Jac,  B.  R.  Holbrooke  v.  Dogley,  Croke,  n.  3.;(^)  the  like  law 
is  that  he  shall  not  be  m  misericordia  pro  /also  clamore.{h) 

B.  Coverture  68.  General  statutes  that  give  corporal  punishment 
are  not  to  extend  to  infants,  and  therefore  PL  Com.  364,  a  per 
fValshy  if  an  infant  be  convict  in  ravishment  of  ward,  he  shall  not  be 
imprisoned,  though  the  statute  of  Merton  cap.  6.'be  general  in  that 
case:(i)  but  this  must  be  understood  where  it  is,  as  before  said,  a 
punishment  as  it  were  collateral  to  the  offence,  as  in  the  cases  before- 
mentioned:  but  where  a  fact  is  made  felony  or  treason, 
it  extends  as  well  to  infants,  if  above  fourteen  years,(Ar)  as  [  22  ] 
to  others,  as  shall  be  said.  And  this  appears  by  several 
acts  of  parliament,  and  particularly  by  1  Jac.  cap.  11.  of  felony  for 
marryins^  two  wives,  &c.  where  there  is  a  special  exception  of  mar- 
riages within  the  age  of  consent,  which  in  females  is  twelve,  in  males 

(a)  B.  Saver  default,  50.    Cro.  Jac.  465,  466.     PI  Com.  364.  a.  Co.  Lit.  246.  6. 

(6)  2  Co.  Instit.  414.  {e)  B.  Coverture  35.  Resceit  87. 

(d)  The  words  of  the  book  are  ne  leve  le  main  d*attach.  (e)  F.  Imprisonment  8. 

(/)  **Et  le  cause  est,  pur  ceo  que  la  ley  entend*,  que  an  enfant  ne  poit  my  conustr* 
bien  Sl  mal*  ne  le  quel  foit  advantoj^e  pour  luy,  ou  nemy ;  ne  nul  foly  serra  adjudge  ea 
an  enfant.*'  Me§.  12.  H.  4.  22.  6.  Hank,  dit  que  enfant  d*age  de  18  ans  poit  estre  disseU 
tor  o?e<force  &,  estre  emprison  per  cella.  (g)  Cro.  Jac.  274. 

(A)  Co.  Lit.  127.  a.  yet  this  was  not  a  settled  point,  for  2.  E.  3.  5.  the  court  doubted 
of  it;  and  in  17  E.  3,  75.  6.  and  41  Assis.  14.  the  plaintiffs,  though  infants,  were  amerced 
pro  falto  elamr.re;  but  though  they  were  amerced,  yet  it  appears  from  the  same  cases 
that  ihey  were  entitled  on  account  of  their  infancy  to  a  pardon  of  course.  See  1  R,  A. 
214. 

(t)  Another  like  case  is  there  put,  if  an  infant  be  a  receiver  and  account  before  audi- 
torn,  and  be  found  in  arrears,  the  auditors  cannot  commit  him  to  prison  notwithstanding 
the  general  words  of  the  statute  of  W,  2.  cop,  11. 

(ifc)  Co.Lit.2Al.b. 
VOL.   I. — 3 
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fourteen  years;  so  that  if  the  marriage  were  above  the  age  of  con- 
sent, though  within  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  it  is  not  exempted 
from  the  penahy. 

So  by  the  statute  of  21  H,  8.  cap.  1,  concerning  felony  by  servanU 
thai  embezzle  their  masler*s  goods  delivered  to  them,  there  is  a  spe- 
cial provisoj  that  it  shall  not  extend  to  servants  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  who  certainly  had  been  within  the  penalty,  if  above 
the  age  of  discretion,  viz.  fourteen  years,  though  under  eighteen 
years,  unless  a  special  provision  had  been  to  exclude  them.(/) 

I  come  therefore  to  consider  the  privilege  of  infancy  in  cases  of 
capital  offences  and  punishments  according  to  the  laws  of  England^ 
wherein  I  shall  examine,  1.  How  the  ancient  law  stood.  2.  How  it 
stands  at  this  day  in  relation  to  infants. 

I.  As  to  the  ancient  law : 

1.  By  what  has  been  before  said  it  appears  that  the  Civil  law  was 
very  uncertain  in  defining  what  was  that  setas  pubertali  proxima, 
and  consequently  such  as  might  subject  the  offender  to  capital  guilt 
or  punishment;  some  taking  it  to  be  ten  years  and  a  half,  some 
eleven  years,  others  more,  others  less.  The  laws  of  England  there- 
fore, that  always  affect  certainty,  determined  anciently  the  aetas 
pubertali  proximo  to  be  twelve  years  for  both  sexes ;  under  that 
age  none  could  be  regularly  guilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  above 
that  age  and  under  fourteen  years,  he  might  or  might  not  be  guilty 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fact  that  might  induce  the 
court  and  jury  to  judge  him  doli  capux,  vel  incapax.(m) 

This  appears  by  the  laws  of  king  ^thelstan  mentioned 
[  23  ]  in  the  first  chapter,  "Non  parcatur  alicui  latroni  super  12 
annos  &  supra  12  d.  quin  occidatur.'^  And  although  his 
successor  Edmund[n)  reduced  it  to  fifteen  years,  unless  he  fled,  yet 
it  will  appear  that  the  standard  of  twelve  years  obtained  in  after 
ages.(«) 

2.  It  appears  that  an  infant  of  twelve  years  was  compellable  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the  leet,  and  under  that  age  none  were 
to  take  the  oath,  or  to  do  suit  to  the  leet.     Bract.  Lib.  nL(/?)  cap. 

(2)  The  like  exception  there  in  in  the  13  Ann,  cap,  7.  where  apprentices  under  the  agre 
of  fifteen  yeara,  who  shaJl  rob  their  roastem,  are  excepted  out  of  the  act. 

(m)  By  the  laws  of  /na,  /.  7.  an  infant  of  ten  years  of  age  might  be  gnilty  of  being* 
accessary  to  a  theft,  and  waa  punished  accordingly  with  servitude,  }^llk,  Leg,  Anglo- 
Sax,  p,  16. 

(n;  This  is  a  mistake,  for  it  was  not  Edmund  but  king  AtheUtan  himself,  who  think- 
ing it  a  pitiable  case  that  a  youth  but  twelve  years  old  should  be  put  to  death,  as  was 
permitted  by  the  former  law,  changed  the  time  from  twelve  years  to  fifteen,  and  ordered 
that  none  who  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  should  be  put  to  death,  unless  he  resisted  or 
fled ;  if  he  surrendered  himself,  he  was  only  to  be  imprisoned  until  some  of  his  rela- 
tions or  friends  would  become  security  for  him  juxta  plenatn  capitis  tBstimationem^  %U 
temper  ab  omni  malo  abatineat :  if  he  could  not  get  any  such  security,  then  he  ^os  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  same  purpose  in  such  manner  as  the  bishop  should  direct  him,  and 
was  to  remain  in  servitute  pro  capitis  svi  mstimaiione;  but  if  after  this  he  should  be 
again  guilty  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  without  any  regard  to  his  age.  See  Wilk. 
JLeges  Anslo-Sax,  p.  70. 

(o)  In  the  time  of  king  Henry  I.  the  old  law  of  king  AtheUtan  took  place,  eu.  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  8J.  value.    luid,  p,  259. 

if)  Dt  COTWM, 
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l.{q)  Brit  ion  f  cap,  29.  in  fine^  Calvin^s  case,  7  Co.  Rep.  6.  b.  So 
that  at  that  age,  and  not  before,  he  was  taken  notice  of  by  the  law 
to  be  under  tlie  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  consequently  capable  of 
discretion. 

3.  The  ordinary  process  against  capital  offenders  was  and  is  by 
Capias  and  Exigent j  and  JJtlary  thereupon;  but  against  an  infant 
under  twelve,  process  of  utlary  in  cases  of  indictment  was  not 
awardable,  and  if  awarded,  it  was  error;  but  if  above  that  age,  that 
process  was  awardable;  and  Bract.  Lib.  Ill.(r)  cap.  11.  sect,  4  fy 
5.  gives  the  reason,  "Minor  vero,  qui  infra  aetatein  12  annorum 
furrit  utiegari  non  debet,  quia  ante  talem  eetatem  non  est  sub  lege 
aliqud  nee  in  decenna;"  and  ibidem  cap.  10  sect.  1,  he  mentions  an 
old  law  of  king  Edward,{s)  "Omnis,  qui  aetatis  12  annorum  fuerit, 
facere  debet  sacramentum  in  visu  franciplegii,  quod  nee  latro 

vult  esse,  nee  latroni  consentire ;''  and  Stamf.  Lib.  I.  cap.  [  24  ] 
19.  cites  out  of  a  book  of  Bracton,  De  Visu  Franci  plegii, 
^  Quod  quilibet  duodecim  annorum  potest  feloniffi  judicium  sustinere." 
which  implies  also  that  within  that  age,  regularly  at  least,  he  could 
not  be  a  felon. 

4.  Again,  T.  32.  E.  I.  Bot.  32.  "  Eboracum,  coram  rege.  Adam 
filius  Adae  de  Arnhale  captus  noctanter  in  domo  Johannis  Somere 
coram  rege  ductus  cognovit,  quod  furtive  cepit,&c.  9s.  per  preceptum 
&  missionem  Richardi  Short :"  Richard  Short  had  his  clergy,  "  Et 
praDdictus  Adam  commissus  fuit  custodiae  mariscalli  custodiend',  quia 
infra  aetatem;  postea  habito  respectu  ad  imprisonamentum,  quod 
praedictus  Adam  habuit,  &  etiam  ad  teneram  astatem  ejusdem  Adas, 
eo  quod  non  est  nisi  aetatis  12  annorum,  qui  talis  aetatis  judicium 
ferre  non  potest,  ideo  de  gratial  regis  deliberetur,  &c.'^  Upon  this 
record  these  things  are  observable,  viz.  1.  The  court  recorded  his 
confession ;  but  regularly  that  ought  not  to  be,  for  iLan  infant  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  shall  confess  an  indictment,  the  court  in  jus- 
tice ought  not  to  record  the  confession,  but  put  him  to  plead  not 
guilty y  or  at  least  ought  also  to  have  inquired  by  an  inquest  of  office 
of  the  truth  and  circumstances  of  the  fact.  2.  That  here  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  yet  judgment  spared,  and  the  reason  given. 
Qui  talis  aetatis  judicium  ferre  non  potest.  Yet  3.  There  is  some- 
what still  of  gratia  regis  interposed,  as  it  seems,  in  respect  he  was 
past  the  old  standard  of  twelve  years. 

II.  But  now  let  us  come  to  the  Common  law  as  it  stood  in  after- 

{q)  This  teems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  cap.  11.  sect.  4.  for  the  .oath  mentioned  in  cap,  1. 
was  to  be  taken  by  knights  and  others  of  the  age  of  fifteen  jears  and  upwards. 

(r)  De  Corona, 

(s)  There  is  no  such  law  extant  among  those  of  king  Edward^  but  the  law  here 
quoted  is  a  law  of  CnuU^  Leg.  Cnuti^  I.  19.  which  is  in  tliese  words,  Volumu$  ut  quUu 
het  homo  12  anno9  natue  jutjurandum  presttet  §e  nolle  furem  ease  neque  furi  eonaenta- 
neum,  which  oath  is  to  the  same  purpose  with  that  mentioned  by  Braelon,  Lib.  iii.  de 
corona,  cap.  1.  to  be  taken  at  the  sge  of  fifteen ;  and  though  there  be  a  difference  as  to 
the  age,  yet  probably  it  is  the  same  oath,  for  it  is  very  easy  and  natural  to  mistake  zii 
for  XV.  See  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  cap,  10  i^^S,  and  lord  Coke*§  comment  thereon, 
9  Instit  147.  where  he  takes  notice  that  the  old  books  are  misprinted.  See  also  3  ImtiU 
72.    Mirror^  cap.  i.  §.  3.  BriUom^  cap.  12. 
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times;  for  in  process  of  time,  especially  in  and  after  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  III.  the  Common  law  received  a  greater  perfection,  not  by 
the  change  of  the  Common  law,  as  some  have  thought,  for  that  could 
not  be  but  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  men  grew  to  greater  learning, 
judgment  and  experience,  and  rectified  the  mistakes  of  for- 
[  25  ]  mer  ages  and  judgments,  and  the  law  in  relation  to  infants 
and  their  punishments  for  capital  offences  was  and  to  this 
day  is  as  foUowelh. 

1.  It  is  clear  that  an  infant  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one 
is  equally  subject  to  capital  punishments,  as  well  as  others  of  full 
age;  for  it  is  prxsumptio  juris^  that  after  fourteen  years  they  are 
doli  capaceSy  and  can  discern  between  good  and  evil ;  and  if  the  law 
should  not  animadvert  upon  such  offenders  by  reason  of  their  nonage, 
the  kingdom  would  come  to  confusion.  Experience  makes  us  know 
that  every  day  murders,  bloodsheds,  burglaries,  larcenies,  burning  of 
houses,  rapes,  clipping  and  counterfeiting  of  money,  are  committed  by 
youths  above  fourteen  and  under  twenty-one;  and  if  they  should 
have  impunity  by  the  privilege  of  such  their  minority,  no  man's  hfe 
or  estate  could  be  safe.(/)  In  my  remembrance  at  The/ford  a  young 
lad  of  sixteen  years  old  was  convict  for  successive  wilful  burning  of 
three  dwelling  houses,  and  in  the  last  of  them  burning  a  child  to 
death,  and  yet  had  carried  the  matter  so  subiilly,that  by  a  false  accu- 
sation of  another  person  for  burning  the  first  house  an  innocent  per- 
son was  brought  in  danger,  if  it  had  not  been  strangely  discovered  : 
he  had  judgment  to  die,  and  was  accordingly  executed.(i/) 

Fourteen  years  of  age  therefore  is  the  common  standard,  at  which 
age  both  males  and  females  are  by  the  law  obnoxious  to  capital 
punishments  for  offences  committed  by  them  at  any  time  after  that 
age;  and  with  this  agrees  FUz.  N.  B.  202.  b.(x)  Co,  Lilt.  §  405.(y) 
Vide  Mr.  Dalton^s  Justice  ofPeacty  cap.  95.  and  \OA.{z) 

2.  An  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  above 

[]  26  ]  the  age  of  twelve  years  is  not  primd  facie  presumed  to  be 

doli  capax^  and  therefore  regularly  for  a  capital  offence 

committed  under  fourteen  years  he  is  not  to  be  convicted  or  have 

judgment  as  a  felon,  but  may  be  found  not  guilty.[2] 

(0  Onr  anlhor*8  argument  concludes  Torj  atrongly  against  their  escaping  with  impu- 
nity,  but  loses  much  of  its  force  when  urged  in  behalf  of  capital  punishments,  for  there 
is  no  necesaity  that  if  they  be  not  capitally  punished  they  must  therefore  go  unpunished ; 
so  that  whatever  severity  may  be  needful  in  cases  of  murders  and  acts  of  violence,  yet  in 
the  common  instances  of  larceny  and  stealing,  some  other  punishment  might  bo  found, 
which  might  leave  room  for  the  reformation  of  young  offenders. 

(u)  At  Abingdon  assizes,  Feb.  23,  1629,  before  Whitlock  justice,  one  John  Dean,  an 
infant,  between  eight  and  nine  years,  was  indicted,  arraigned,  and  found  guilty  of  burn- 
ing  two  barns  in  the  town  of  Windsor  ;  and  it  appearing  upon  examination  that  he  had 
malice,  revenge,  crafl,  and  cunning,  he  had  judgment  to  be  hanged,  and  was  hanged 
accordingly.    MS.  Report. 

(x)  N.  Edit.  p.  450.  (y)  p.  247.  6. 

(z)  The  first  edition,  but  in  the  last  edition,  cap.  147  and  157. 

[2]  ^  By  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was  established  for  the  aga 
of  possible  discretion  when  first  the  understanding  might  open;  and  from  thence  until 
the  offender  was  fourteen,  it  waa  «(a«  pubertati  proxima,  in  which  be  might  or  might 
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But  though  or imd  facie  and  in  common  presumption  this  be  true, 
yet  if  it  appeal  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  was  do/i  capax,  and 
could  discern  between  good  and  evil  at  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted, he  may  be  convicted  and  undergo  judgment  and  .execution. 

not  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  accordiD|r  to  his  nataral  capacity  or  incapacity.  This  was  the 
dabious  ftagc  of  discretion;  but  under  twelve  it  was  held  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in 
will,  neither  aAcr  fourteen  could  be  supposed  to  be  innocent,  of  any  capital  crime  which 
he  in  fact  committed.  By  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  and  has  stood  at  least  since  the  time 
of  Edfcard  the  Third,  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  contracting  guilt,  is  not  so  much  mea- 
nired  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the  strengUi  of  the  delinquent's  understanding  and  judg- 
ment. For  one  lad  of  eleven  years  old  may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  four- 
teen, and  in  these  cases  our  maxim  is,  *  malitia  $uppUt  atatem,*  Under  seven  years  of 
age,  indeed,  an  infont  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony,  for  then  a  felonious  discretion  is  almost 
an  impossibility  in  nature;  but  at  ei^ht  years  old  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Also 
under  fourteen,  though  an  infant,  shsil  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  doli  ineapax;  yet 
if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he  was  doli  capax^  and  could  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  he  may  be  convicted  and  suffer  death.*'  4  Stephen**  Cotnm,  75,  76.  4  Black, 
Comm,  23.  2  Stephen'e  Cotnm,  331,  332.  Lond,  Ed. 

The  case  cited  by  Blackstone  from  Foeter^  70,  is  Yoekk^s  case,  and  is  deemed  an  im- 
portant one  by  Sir  mUiam  Russell,  (1  Russ.  on  Crimes^  4.)  It  was  this.  At  Bury 
iftrmmer  Assizes,  1748,  'William  Yorke,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  was  convicted  before 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  for  the  murder  of  a  girl  of  about  five  years  of  age,  and 
received  sentence  of  death;  but  the  Chief  Justice  out  of  regard  to  the  tender  years  of 
the  prisoner,  respited  execution  till  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  opinion 
of  the  rest  of  the  judges  whether  it  was  proper  to  execute  him  or  not  upon  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case;  on  which  he  reported  to  the  judges  at  SergeanVs  Inn  in 
Blichaelmas  Term  following.  The  boy  and  girl  were  parish  children,  put  under  the  care 
of  a  parishioner  at  whose  house  they  were  lodged  and  maintained;  on  the  day  the  mur- 
der happened,  the  man  of  the  house  and  his  wife  went  out  to  their  work  early  in  the 
morning,  and  leA  the  children  in  bed  together:  when  they  returned  from  work,  the 
f  irl  was  missing,  and  the  boy  being  asked  what  was  become  of  her,  answered  that  he 
had  helped  her  up  and  put  on  her  clothes,  and  that  she  had  gone  he  knew  not  whither. 
Upon  this,  strict  search  was  made  in  the  ditches  and  pools  of  water  near  the  house,  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  child  might  have  fallen  into  the  water.  During  this  search, 
the  man  under  whose  care  the  children  were,  observed  that  a  heap  of  dung  near  the 
house  had  been  newly  turned  up,  and  upon  removing  the  upper  part  of  the  heap,  he  found 
the  body  of  the  child  about  a  foot*s  depth  under  the  surface,  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
barbarous  and  horrid  manner.  Upon  this  discovery,  the  boy,  who  was  the  only  person 
capable  of  committing  the  fact,  that  was  left  at  home  with  the  child,  was  charged  with 
the  fact,  which  he  stiffly  denied.  When  the  coroner's  jury  met,  the  boy  was  again 
charged,  but  persisted  still  to  deny  the  fact  At  length  being  closely  interrogated,  he 
fell  to  crying,  and  said  he  would  tell  the  whole  truth.  He  then  said  that  the  child  had 
been  used  to  foul  herself  in  bed ;  that  she  did  so  that  morning,  (which  was  not  true,  for 
the  bed  was  searched  and  found  to  be  clean,)  that  thereupon  he  took  her  out  of  bed  and 
carried  her  to  the  dung  heap,  and  with  a  large  knife  which  he  found  about  the  house, 
cot  her  in  the  manner  the  body  appeared  to  be  mangled,  and  buried  her  in  the  dung  heap, 
placing  the  dung  and  straw  that  was  bloody  under  the  body,  and  covering  it  up  with 
what  was  clean ;  and  having  so  done,  he  got  water  and  washed  himself  as  clean  as  he 
could.  Tlie  boy  was  the  next  morning  carried  before  a  neighbouring  justice  of  the 
peace,  before  whom  he  repeated  his  confession,  with  all  the  circumstances  he  had  related 
to  Uie  coroner  and  his  jury.  The  justice  of  the  peace  very  prudently  deferred  proceeding 
to  a  connnitment  until  the  boy  should  have  an  opportunity  of  recollecting  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly he  warned  him  of  the  danger  he  was  in  if  he  should  be  thought  guilty  of  the 
&ct  he  stood  charged  with,  and  admonished  him  not  to  wrong  himself,  and  then  ordered 
him  into  a  room  where  none  of  the  crowd  that  attended  should  have  access  to  him. 
When  the  boy  had  been  some  hours  in  this  room,  where  victuals  and  drink  were  pro- 
vided for  him,  he  was  brought  a  second  time  before  the  justice,  and  then  he  repeated  his 
Ibrmer  confession,  upon  which  he  was  committed  to  jail.  On  the  trial,  evidence  was 
given  of  the  declarations  before  mentioned  to  have  been  made  before  the  coroner  and  his 
jo/y,  and  before  the  justice  of  the  peace;  and  of  many  dedarations  to  the  same  porpoae 
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of  death,  though  he  hath  not  attained  annum  puberiatisy  viz.  four- 
teen years;  though  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  the  judge  may  or  may  not  in  discretion 
.reprieve  him  before  or  after  judgment,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the 

which  the  boy  made  to  other  people  afler  be  came  to  jail,  and  even  down  fo  the  day  of 
his  trial :  for  he  constantly  told  the  same  story  in  substance,  commonly  adding  that  the 
devil  put  him  upon  committing  the  fact.  Upon  this  evidence,  with  some  other  circum- 
stances tending  to  corroborate  the  confessions,  he  was  convicted. 

Upon  this  report  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  judges,  having  taken  time  to  consider  of  it, 
unanimously  agreed,  1.  That  the  declarations  stated  in  the  report  were  evidence  proper 
to  be  lefl  to  the  jury.  2.  That  supposing  the  boy  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  fact,  there 
were  so  many  circumstances  stated  in  the  report  which  were  undoubtedly  tokens  of 
what  Lord  Hale  calls  mischievous  discretion,  that  he  was  certainty  a  proper  subject  for 
capital  punishment,  and  ought  to  suffer ;  for  it  would  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence 
to  have  it  thought  that  children  may  commit  such  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity. 
*!^hat  there  are  many  crimes  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  such  as  (in  the  present  case) 
the  murder  of  young  children,  poisoning  parents  or  masters,  burning  houses,  &,c.,  which 
children  are  yery  capable  of  committing,  and  which  they  may  in  some  circumstances  be 
under  strong  temptations  to  commit ;  and  therefore,  though  the  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  boy  often  years  old  might  savour  of  cruelty,  yet,  as  the  example  of  that  boy*s  punish, 
ment  might  be  a  means  of  deterring  other  children  from  the  like  ofiences,  and  as  the 
sparing  the  boy,  merely  on  account  of  his  age,  would  probably  have  a  quite  contrary 
tendency;  in  justice  to  the  public,  the  law  ought  to  take  its  course,  unless  there  re- 
mained  any  doubt  touching  his  guilt  In  this  general  principle,  all  the  judges  concurred ; 
"^^ut  two  or  three  of  them,  out  of  great  tenderness  and  caution,  advised  the  Chief  Justice 
to  send  another  reprieve  for  the  prisoner,  suggesting  that  it  might  possibly  appear,  on 
further  inquiry,  that  the  boy  had  taken  this  matter  upon  himself  at  the  instigation  of 
some  person  or  other  who  hoped  by  this  artifice  to  screen  the  real  offender  from  justice. 

Accordingly  the  Chief  Justice  granted  one  or  two  more  reprievjes;  and  desired  the  jus- 
tice  of  the  peace  who  took  the  boy's  examination,  and  also  some  other  persons  in  whose 
prudence  he  could  confide,  to  make  the  strictest  inquiry  they  could  into  the  affair  and 
report  to  him.  At  length  he,  receiving  no  farther  light,  determined  to  send  no  more 
reprieves,  and  to  leave  the  prisoner  to  the  justice  of  the  law  at  the  expiration  of  the  last: 
but,  before  the  expiration  of  that  reprieve,  execution  was  respited  till  further  order,  by 
warrant  from  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state:  and  at  the  Summer  Assizes,  1.757,  the  pri* 
soner  had  the  benefit  of  His  Majesty's  pardon,  upon  condition  of  his  entering  imme- 
diately into  the*sea  service.     Yorke'B  Ca»t,    FoiL  R.  70. 

Two  remarkable  cases  of  commission  of  the  crime  of  murder  by  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  have  occurred  in  JVeio  Jtrtey,  In  Aprils  1818,  Aaron^  (a  coloured  boy,) 
was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  child,  Stephen  ConeUy,  little  more  than  two  years  old,  by 
throwing  him  over  the  curb  into  a  well.  The  whole  material  testimony  in  the  cose  was 
a  confession  made  by  the  boy.  The  Chief  Justice,  (Kirkpatriek^)  in  the  course  of  his 
opinion,  holds  the  following  language :  "With  respect  to  the  liability  of  infants  to  punish- 
ment, and  to  the  giving  of  their  confessions  in  evidence  against  them,  much  might  be 
said,  and  ought  to  be  said  with  great  caution.  It  is  perfectly  settled,  that  an  infiint 
within  the  age  of  seven  years  cannot  be  punbhed  for  any  capital  offence,  whatever  cir- 
cumstances of  mischievous  intention  may  be  proved  against  him,  for  by  the  presumption 
of  law,  he  cannot  have  discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  and  against  this 
presumption  no  avernient  can  be  admitted.  It  is  perfecUy  settled  also,  that,  between  the 
age  of  seven  and  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  the  infant  shall  be  presumed  to  be  incapable 
of  committing  crime  upon  the  same  principle,  the  presumption  being  very  strong  at 
seven,  and  decreasing  with  the  progress  of  his  years;  but  then  this  presumption,  in  this 
case,  may  be  encountered  by  proof;  and  if  it  shall  appear  by  etrong  and  irrettietibU  evi. 
dence  that  he  had  sufficient  discernment  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  his  acts,  he  may  be  convicted  and  have  judgment  of 
death.**  The  Stale  v.  Aarwn,  1  South.  R.  231.  238.  247.  Mr.  Justice  Southard,  in  the 
same  case,  holds  much  the  same  language.  **  The  distinctions  which  have  beeb  taken 
in  the  books,  as  to  age,  when  crimes  may  be  committed  and  the  criminal  punished,  are 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree  arbitrary.  The  great  subject  of  inquiry  in  all  cases  ought 
to  be,  the  legal  capacity  of  the  prisoner:  and  this  is  found  in  some  much  earlier  tkaa 
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king's  pardon.  12  j9ss.  30.  Corone  118  4*  170.  ^lice  de  fVffldbo- 
rough  of  the  age  of  thirteen  years  was  burnt  by  judgment  for  killing 
her  mistress;  and  it  is  there  said,  that  by  the  ancient  law  none  shall 
be  hanged  within  age  which  is  intended  the  age  of  discretion,  viz. 

othera.  The  real  valae  of  the  distinctions,  is,  to  fix  the  party,  upon  whom  this  capacity 
lies.  There  is,  indeed,  an  agfe  so  tender,  that  the  natare  and  consequences  of  acts  can.  i 
not  be  comprehended,  and  every  uncorrupted  feclingf  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  every  moral  ) 
and  lef^al  principle  forbids  pnnishment.  But  after  we  paps  this  age  and  progress  towards 
maturity,  tliere  have  been  periods  settled,  which  ascertain  the  presumption  oi  law,  as  to 
the  exi»tence  of  this  capacity.  If  under  fourteen,  especially  under  twelve  years,  the  law 
presumes  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  if  the  State  seek  to  punish,  it  must  conclusively  estab- 
lish  it  If  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  law  presumes  its  existence,  and  if  the  accused 
would  seek  to  avoid  punishment,  he  must  overcome  that  presumption  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence. But  wherever  the  capacity  is  established,  either  by  this  presumption  of  law  or 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  punishment  always  follows  the  infraction  of  the  law.  If  the 
intelligence  to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  acts;  to  reason  upon  duty,  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong;  if  the  consciousness  of  guilt  and  innocence  be  clearly  mani. 
fested,  then  tliis  capacity  is  shown ;  in  the  language  of  the  books,  the  accused  is  capax 
doli^  and  **  as  a  rational  and  moral  agent  must  abide  the  results  of  his  own  conduct'*  Id, 
S45,  246.  The  prisoner,  in  this  case,  was  ten  years  and  ten  months  old.  From  the 
printed  report  it  only  appears  that  a  new  trial  was  granted;  but  the  Ekiitor  has  been 
informed  by  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  that  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  by  the 
jury  on  the  second  trial. 

In  1828,  James  Guild,  a  coloured  boy,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years  and  five  months,  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  Catharine  BeakeSt  and  found  guilty.  On  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial  made  to  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  the  Supreme  Court  in  an  advisory  opinion, 
held  themselves  bound  to  advise  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  not  to  grant  a  new 
trial,  but  to  proceed  to  discharge  their  duty  by  pronouncing  the  sentence  of  the 
law  on  the  crime  of  murder.  After  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  authorities,  the 
then  Chief  Justice  (Swing,)  re-iterated  the  opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Kirkftatriek^ 
and  Mr.  Justice  Southard,  in  7%«  State  v.  Aaron,  cited  eupra,  **  The  age  of  the  pri* 
■oner  was  earnestly  pressed  on  our  consideration  by  his  counsel,  who  strenuously 
insisted  he  was  too  young  to  be  exposed  to  punishment  on  such  evidence,  (his  own  con* 
fession.)  At  the  perpetration  of  the  ofiience  he  was  aged  twelve  years  and  somewhat 
more  than  five  months.  The  sound,  sensible,  and  legal  rule  on  this  head  is,  in  our 
opinion,  judiciously  as  well  as  lucidly  stated  by  Justice  Southard  in  the  case  of  Aaron, 
{eupra,)  In  Leaeke  edition  of  Hawkins,  B.  Lei,  page  1,  in  note,  it  is  said,  **from  the 
sappo4«d  imbecility  of  mind,  the  protective  humanity  of  the  law,  will  not,  without  anxi. 
oos  circumspection,  permit  an  infant  to  be  convicted  on  his  own  confession.  Yet  if  it 
appear  by  strong  and  pregnant  evidence  and  -circumstances.  tha(  he  was  perfectly  con. 
scious  of  the  nature  and  malignity  of  the  crime,  the  verdictof  a  jury  may  find  him  guilty, 
and  judgment  of  death  be  given  against  him.**     The  State  v.  Guild,  5  HaUt,  R.  Id9, 

1  Greenl  on  Ev.  §  217.  219.  221.  222.  223. 

If  a  child  more  than  seven  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  indicted  for  felony,  it 
will  be  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  offence  was  committed  by  the  prisoner,  and,  if 
so,  whether  at  the  time  of  the  ofiience,  the  prisoner  had  a  guilty  knowledge  that  he  or 
she  was  doing  wrong.  The  presumption  of  law  is,  that  a  child  of  that  age  has  not  such 
guilty  knowledge,  unless  the  contrary  be  proved  by  the  evidence.  Rex  v.  Oi0fn,  4  Carr, 
dc  Pay.  R.  236,  per  LiUledale,  J.  See  Rex  v  Groomridge,  7  Carr,  A  Pay.  R.  582,  per 
Ga$elee,  J.  Beet  on  Preeump.  22,  citing  a  MS,  tteport  of  the  S,  C.  2  M,  C.  C.  R,  122. 
S.  C.  1  Greenl,  on  Et.  §  28.  T%e  People  v.  Davis,  1  Wheeler'e  Crim,  Cas.  230.  T%e 
People  V.  Teller,  1  /i.  231,  &  note.  Com.  v.  Lanigan,  2  Boston  Luw  Rep.  49,  per  Thatcher, 
J.  ^-karton's  Am,  Crim.  Law,  17.  19.  Case  of  Moses  Chapman  Elliot,  4  Boston  Law 
Rep,  329.  Com.  v.  French,  Thatcher's  Crim.  Cas,  163.  Burn's  Just,  tit.  Children,  29, 
ed.  by  Ckitty  A  Bere.  Com,  v.  Keagy,  1  Ashmead  R.  256,  per  King,  Tres.  Ward  v. 
The  Com.  3  Leigh.  R.  743. 

In  Maiisachusetts  it  has  been  decided  that  an  infant  under  Uie  age  of  fourteen  years, 
may  be  indicted  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape.     Commonwealth  v.  Green^ 

2  Pick.  380.    This  case  cunflicu  with  Reg.  v.  Phillips,  8  Car.  Sf  P,  736,  iu  which  it  wae 
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fourteen  years;  but  before  Spi^vrnel  an  infant  within  age(a)  that 
had  killed  his  companion,  and  hid  himself  (.se  mucha)  was  presently 
hanged;  for  it  appeared  by  his  muching  he  could  discern  between 
good  and  evil,  and  malitia  svpplel  asiaiem. 

25  E.  3.  85.  Corone  129.  One  within  age  was  found  guihy  of 
larceny,  and  by  reason  of  his  nonage  judgment  was  respited,  but 
afterwards  he  was  brought  to  the  bar  and  had  his  judgment;  though 
this  book  be  generally  one  within  age,  it  must  be  intended  within 
\he  age  of  discretion,  viz.  fourteen  years,  for  it  was  never  made  a 
doubt,  whether  if  above  that  age  he  might  not  have  judgment. 

3.  But  yet  farther,  if  an  infant  be  above  seven  years  old,  and  under 
twelve  years,  (which  according  to  the  ancient  law  was  .SSias  puber- 
tati  proximo,  and  commit  a  felony,  in  this  case  primd  facie  he  is  to 
be  judged  not  guilty,  and  to  be  found  so,  because  he  is  supposed  not 
of  discretion  to  judge  between  good  and  evil  ;(6)  yet  even  in  that 
case  if  it  appear  by  strong  and  pregnant  evidence  and  circum- 
[  27  ]  stances,  that  he  had  discretion  to  judge  between  good  and 
evil,  judgment  of  death  may  be  given  against  him.  3  H.  7.  1. 
h.  Sc  12.  b.  An  infant  of  the  age  of  nine  years  killed  an  infant  of  the 
like  age;  he  confessed  the  felony,  and  upon  examination  it  was 
found  he  hid  the  blood  and  the  body;  the  justices  held  he  ought  to 
be  hanged. (c)  . 

But  in  cases  of  this  nature,  1.  It  is  necessary  that  very  strong  and 
pregnant  evidence  ouglit  to  be  to  convict  one  of  that  age,  and  to 
make  it  appear  he  understood  what  he  did;  for  if  the  law  require 
such  an  evidence  where  the  offender  is  above  twelve,  and  under 
fourteen,  much  more  if  he  were  under  twelve  at  the  time  of  the  fact 
committed.  2.  The  circumstances  must  be  inquired  of  by  the  jury, 
and  the  infant  is  not  to  be  convicted  upon  his  confession.  3.  It  is 
prudence  in  such  a  case  even  after  conviction  to  respite  judgment,  or 
at  least  execution  ;(^/)  but  yet  I  do  not  see  how  the  judge  can  dis- 
charge him  if  he  be  convict,  but  only  reprieve  him  from  judgment, 
and  leave  him  in  custody  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known. 

And  therefore  the  book  of  35  H,  6.  11.  fy  12.  per  Moyle  <J-  Billings 
"  That  though  a  jury  should  find  such  an  infant  guilty  y  the  court 
ex  officio  must  discharge  him,^  must  be  understood  either  ^r^/  only 
of  a  reprieve  before  judgment,  or  secondly  at  least,  that  the  jury  find 

(fl)  Ten  years  old,  according  to  FitzherhertU  Report  Corone  118. 

(6)  B.  Corone  133. 

(c)  But  however  they  respited  the  execution  that  he  might  get  a  pardon.  F.  Corone  57. 
B.  Corone  133.  Dalton  sayt*  that  an  infant  of  eight  years  of  age  may  commit  homicide, 
and  shall  be  hanged  for  it.  See  Dallon^s  Justice^  cap.  147. 

{d)  Dalt.  Juetice,  p.  505. 

held,  {PaUesony  J.)  that  a  boy  who  at  the  time  of  the  commissiom  of  the  offence  of  rape, 
was  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  could  not,  in  point  of  law,  be  guilty  of  an  assault  witli 
intent  to  commit  a  rape;  and  if  he  was  under  that  age  no  evidence  is  admissible  to 
show  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  could  commit  the  offence  of  rape.  See  alno  to  the  same 
effect,  Regina  v.  Jordan,  9  Car.  ^  F.  il8.  Regina  v.  Brimilow,  9  Car.  ^  P.  366. 
Vndtr  the  Statute,  I  Vict,  e,  85,  $.  11,  he  might  be  convicted  of  an  assault. 
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the  fact,  and  that  he  was  either  within  the  age  of  infancy,  viz.  seven 
years  old,  or  that  he  did  the  fact,  but  was  under  fourteen,  and  not  of 
discretion  to  judge  between  good  and  evil;  in  which  case  the  court 
ex  officio  ought  to  discharge  him,  because  it  is  not  felony. 

4.  And  lastly,  If  an  infant  within  age  be  infra  asia/em  infuntise^ 
viz.  seven  years  old,  he  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony,(e)  what- 
ever circumstances  proving  discretion  may  appear;  for  car  [  28  ] 
presumptione  juris  he  cannot  have  discretion,(/)  and  no 
averment  shall  be  received  against  that  presumption:  and  although 
the  laws  of  England^  as  well  as  the  Civil  and  6anon  law,  assign  a 
difference  between  males  and  females  as  to  their  age  of  consent  to 
marriage,  viz.  fourteen  to  the  male,  twelve  to  the  female;  yet  it 
seems  to  me,  that  as  to  matters  of  crimes,  especially  in  relation  to 
capital  punishments,  the  females  have  the  same  privilege  of  nonage 
as  the  males;  and  therefore  the  regular  »^ias  pubertatis  in  reference 
to  capital  crimes  and  punishments  of  both  is  fourteen  years,  with 
those  various  temperaments  and  exceptions  above  assigned. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  cases  of  infancy,  insanity,  fyc,  if  a 
person  uncapable  to  commit  a  felony  be  indicted  by  the  grand  inquest, 
and  thereupon  arraigned,  the  petit  jury  may  either  find  him  generally 
not  i^uiUf/y  or  they  may  find  the  matter  specially,  that  he  committed 
the  fact,  but  that  he  was  non  compos,  or  that  he  wa^  under  the  age 
of  fourteen ,[3]  scilicet  mtatis  13  annorum,  and  had  not  discretion  to 
discern  between  good  and  evil,  4'  nonper/eloniam;  and  thereupon 
the  court  gives  judgment  of  acquittal.  21.  H,  7.  Sl.ig)  But  if  a  man 
be  arraigned  in  such  a  case  upon  an  indictment  of  murder  or  man- 
slaughter by  the  coroner's  inquest,  there  if  the  party  committed  the 
fact,  regularly  the  matter  ought  to  be  specially  found,  because  if  the 
jury  find  the  party  not  guilty,  they  must  inquire  how  he  came  by  his 
death,  viz.  "Et  juratores  prcedicti  quaesiti  per  curiam,  quomodo  is 
ad  mortem  suam  devenitdlcunt  super  sacramentum  suum,  quod  pra;- 

dictus  A.  B.  die anno apud  D.  dum  non  fuit  compos  mentis, 

or  dum  fuit  infra  eetatem  discretionis,  scilicet  9  annorum,  nee  scivit 
discernere  inter  bonum  &  malum,  prsedictum  J.  S.  cum  gladio,  &c. 
percussit  &  ipsum  ad  tunc  &  ibidem  occidit,  sed  non  ex  maliti^  pre- 
cogitatfi  neque  per  feloniam,  vel  felleo  animo;  &  sic  idem  J.  S.  ad 
mortem  suam  devenit.'*  But  if  he  be  first  arraigned,  and 
acquitted  upon  the  indictment  by  the  grand  inquest,  and  [  29  [| 
found  not  guilty,  he  may  plead  that  acquittal  upon  his 
arraignment  upon  the  coroner's  inquest, and  that  will  discharge  him; 
and  the  petit  jury  shall  inquire  farther  how  the  party  came  by  his 
death. 

{e)  And  yet  there  is  a  precedent  in  the  remitter, /o/.  309.  6.  of  a  pardon  granted  to  an 
infttiit  within  the  age  of  seven  years,  who  was  indicted  for  homicide;  in  this  case  the 
jury  found,  that  he  did  the  fact  before  he  was  seven  years  old. 

(J)Plowd.\9,a. 

d)  B.  Corone  61. 

[3]  See  Com.  v.  Lanigan,  2  (Boston)  Law  JUp.  49. 
VOL.  I. — 4 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COKCERNINO    THE    DEFECT    OF    IDIOCY,    MADNESS    AND    LUNACT,    IN 
REFERENCE  TO  CRIMINAL  OFFENCES  AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

And  thus  far  touching  that  natural  defect  of  infancy.  Now  con- 
cerning another  sort  of  defect  or  incapacity,  namely  idiocy^  madness 
and  lunacy.  For  though  by  the  law  of  England  no  man  shall 
avoid  his  own  act  by  reason  of  these  defects,(a)  though  his  heir  or 
executor  may,  yet  as  to  capital  offences  these  have  in  some  cases  the 
advantage  of  this  defect  or  incapacity ;( A)  and  this  defect  comes  under 
the  general  name  oi  Dementia^  which  is  thus  distinguished. 

I.  Idiocy  J  oxfaluily  h  nativilale  vel  dementia  naiuralis;[\'\  such 
a  one  is  described  by  Fitzherberl,  who  knows  not  to  tell  20s.  nor 
knows  who  is  his  father  or  mother,  nor  knows  his  own  age ;  but  if 
he  knows  letters,  or  can  read  by  the  instruction  of  another,  then  he 
is  no  idiot.  F.  N.  B.  233.  b.  These,  though  they  may  be  evi- 
dences, yet  they  are  too  narrow,  and  conclude  not  always,  for  idiocy 
or  not  is  a  question  of  fact  triable  by  jury,  and  sometimes  by 
inspection. 

II.  9)ementia acddentalisvel adventitia,which  proceeds 
[  30  ]  from  several  causes;  sometimes  from  the  distemper  of  the 
humours  of  the  body,  as  deep  melancholy  or  adust  choler; 
sometimes  from  the  violence  of  a  disease,  as  a  fever  or  palsy ;  some- 
times from  a  concussion  or  hurt  of  the  brain,  or  its  membranes  or 

(a)  For  it  is  said  to  be  a  maxim  in  law,  that  no  man  of  full  age  shall  be  permitted  to 
stultify  himself.  4  Co.  Rep.  123.  b.  Beverly's  case,  Co.  Lit.  247.  a.  The  reason  hereof 
is,  because  a  man  cannot  know  or  remember  what  acts  he  did  when  he  was  of  non  sane 
memory.  35  Assis.  pi.  10.  See  contra  F.  N.  B.  p.  449.  Show.  Ca.  Pari.  153.  2. 
Saik.  576.[2] 

(6)  Co.  IM.  247.  h  Plowd.  19.  a. 

[I]  See  Wheller  v.  Aldersm^  3  Hage>  R-  602.  Ray  on  Insanity,  o.  2.  p.  69. 2d.  Ed. 

[2]  Black.  Comm.  291,  292;  1  Funbl.  Eq.  B.  I.  ch.  2.  §  1  and  note  (</);  Co.  LUt.  247. 
Yates  V.  Boen,  2  Sir.  R.  1104.  See  Sheljbrd  on  Lunatics,  cA  6.  §  2./}.  263.  ch.  9.  §  2. 
p.  407,  ifc,  Baxter  v.  Pmrttmouth,  7  Doval.  Sf  Ryl,  618 ;  iS.  C.  5  Bam.  Sf  Cressw.  170; 
Brown  v.  Joddrell,  3  Carr.  Sf  Payne,  30 :  Newlaud  on  Contracts  cA.  1.  p.  1 5  to  21.  The 
subject  is  a  good  deal  discussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries,  who 
docs  not  attempt  to  disguise  its  gross  injustice,  (2  Black.  Comm.  191,  292.)  It  is  fully 
discussed  by  Mr.  Fonblanque  in  his  learned  notes,  (1  Fonbl.  Eq.  B.  1  ch.  2.  §  1  and  notes 
(a)  to  (A),  and  by  Lord  Coke  in  his  commentary  on  Littleton,  {Co,  Lit.  247.  a.  and  6.) 
who  adheres  firmly  to  it  as  a  maxim  in  the  common  law.  In  America  this  maxim  haa 
not  been  of  universal  adoption,  in  the  State  Courts,  if  indeed  it  has  over  been  recognized 
as  binding  in  any  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law.  See  Somes  v.  Skinner,  16  Mass.  R, 
348;  WebsUr  v.  Woodford,  3  Day,  R.  90-100;  Mitchell  v.  Kingman,  5  Pick.  R.  431. 
In  modern  times,  the  English  Courts  of  Law  seem  to  be  disposed,  as  fiir  as  possible,  to 
escape  from  the  maxim.  Ball  v.  Jlfaitntti,  3  Bligh.  R.  (new  series)  1.  And  even  in  Eng* 
land,  although  the  party  himself  could  not  set  aside  his  own  act,  yet  the  King  as  having 
the  general  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  might  by  his  attorney  general,  on  a  bill  set 
aside  the  same  acU.  BuUer,  N.  Prius,  172 ;  1  Story's  Eq.  Jar.  §  255,  note  (4);  2  GreenL 
Ev.  §  369;  3  Bacnn's  Ab.  Idiots  and  Lunatics,  F. 

The  ancient  role  of  the  common  law  must  now  be  considered  ta  entirely  exploded. 
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organs;  and  as  it  comes  from  several  causes,  so  it  is  of  several  kinds 
or  degrees  ;  which  as  to  the  purpose  in  hand  may  be  thus  distributed : 
1.  There  is  a  partial  insanity  of  mind;  and  2.  a  total  insanity. 

The  former  is  either  in  respect  to  things  quoad  hoc  vel  illud  insa* 
nire;  some  persons,  that  have  a  competent  use  of  reason  in  respect  of 
some  subjects,  are  yet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  respect  of  some 
particular  discourses,  subjects,  or  applications;  or  else  it  is  ()artial  in 
respect  of  degrees:  and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especially 
melancholy  persons,  who  for  the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in 
excessive  fears  and  griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  the  use 
of  reason  ;  and  this  partial  insanity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the 
committing  of  any  offence  for  its  matter  capital ;  for  doubtless  most 
persons  that  are  felons  of  themselves,  and  others  are  under  a  degree 
of  partial  insanity,  when  they  commit  these  offences :  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  define  the  indivisble  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial  in- 
sanity; but  it  must  rest  upon  circumstances  duly  to  be  weighed  and 
considered  both  by  the  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the  one  side  there 
be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the  defects  of  human  nature,  or  on 
the  other  side  too  great  an  indulgence  given  to  great  crimes:  the  best 
measure  that  I  can  think  of  is  this ;  such  a  person  as  labouring  under 
melancholy  distempers  hath  yet  ordinarily  as  great  understanding,  as 
ordinarily  a  child  of  fourteen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  may  be 
guilty  of  treason  or  felony. 

Again,  a  total  alienation  of  the  mind,  or  perfect  madness;  this  ex- 
cuseth  from  the  guilt  of  felony  and  treason  :{d)  de  quibus  infra. 
This  is  that,  which  in  my  lord  Cokeys  Pleas  of  the  Crown^  p.  6.  is 
called  by  him  absolute  madness,  and  total  deprivation  of  memory. 

Again,  this  accidental  dementioy  whether  total  or  partial, 
is  distinguished  into  that  which  is  permanent  or  fixed,  and  [  31  ] 
that  which  is  interpolated,  and  by  certain  periods  and  vicis- 
situdes: the  former  is phrenesis  or  madness;  the  latter  is  that,  which 
is  usually  called  lunacy,  for  the  moon  hath  a  great  influence  in  all 
diseases  of  the  brain,  especially  in  this  kind  o(  dementia;  such  persons 
commonly  in  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  especially  about  the 
equinoxes  and  summer  solstice,  are  usually  in  the  height  of  their  dis- 
temper ;  and  therefore  crimes  committed  by  them  in  such  their  distem- 
pers are  under  the  same  judgment  as  those  whereof  we  have  before 
spoken,  namely,  according  to  the  measure  or  degree  of  their  distem- 
per ;  the  person  that  is  absolutely  mad  for  a  day,  killing  a  man  in  that 
distemper,  is  equally  not  guilty,  as  if  he  were  mad  without  intermis- 
sion. But  such  persons  as  have  their  lucid  intervals,  (which  ordi- 
narily happens  between  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon)  in  such  in- 
tervals have  usually  at  least  a  competent  use  of  reason,  and  crimes 
committed  by  them  in  these  intervals  are  of  the  same  nature,  and 
subject  to  the  same  punishment,  as  if  they  had  no  such  deficiency  \{e) 
nay,  the  alienations  and  contracts  made  by  them  in  such  intervals  are 
obliging  to  their  heirs  and  executors. (/) 

id)  21  H.  7. 31. 6.  (<)  F.  Corone,  324.  (/)  4  Co.  125.  a. 
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Again,  this  accidental  dementia^  whether  temporary  or  permanent, 
is  either  the  more  dangerous  and  pernicious,  commonly  called /t/ror, 
rabies^  mania,  which  commonly  ariseth  from  adust  choler,or  the  vio- 
lent inflammation  of  the  blood  and  spirits,  which  doth  not  only  take 
away  the  use  of  reason,  but  also  superadds  to  the  unhappy  state  of 
the  patient,  rage,  fury,  and  tempestuous  violence ;  or  else  it  is  such  as 
only  takes  away  the  use  and  exercise  of  reason,  leaving  the  person 
otherwise  rarely  noxious,  such  as  is  a  deep  delirium,  stupor,  memory 
quite  lost,  the  phantasy  quite  broken,  or  extremely  disordered.  And 
as  to  criminals  these  demenles  are  both  in  the  same  rank ;  if  they  are 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  reason,  they  cannot  be  guilty  ordinarily 
of  capital  offences,  for  they  have  not  the  use  of  understand- 
[  32  ]  ing,  and  act  not  as  reaspnable  creatures,  but  their  actions 
are  in  eflect  in  the  condition  of  brutes.(^) 

III.  The  third  sort  of  dementia  is  that,  which  is  dementia  affec^ 
iata,  namely  drunkenn€ss.[^^    This  vice  doth  deprive  men  of  the  use 

ig)  Bract.  420.  6.  F.  Corone,  193,  351, 

[3]  With  regard  to  drunkenness,  it  is  now  settled  that  a  man  cannot  avail  himself  of 
his  own  grotis  misconduct  and  vicious  acts,  to  shelter  himself  from  the  legal  consequen- 
ces of  criino.  But  to  maUe  him  criminally  responsible,  the  act  must  take  place  and  be 
tiio  immeduiie  retuU  of  the  fit  of  intoxication,  and  while  it  lasts;  and  not  the.  result  of 
insanity  remotely  occasioned  by  previous  habits  of  gross  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors. 
The  law  looks  to  the  immediate,  and  not  to  the  remote  cause;  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
party,  and  not  to  the  causes  which  remotely  produced  it  2  Greenl.  on  Ev,  §  374.  Drunken- 
ness, it  was  said  in  an  early  case,  can  never  be  received  as  a  ground  to  excuse  or  palliate 
an  oficnce :  this  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  a  speculative  philosopher,  the  argument  of 
counsel,  or  the  obiter  dictum  of  a  single  judge,  but  it  is  a  sound  and  long  established 
maxim  of  judicial  policy,'from  which  perhaps  a  single  dissenting  voice  cannot  be  found. 
But  if  no  other  authority  could  be  adduced,  the  uniform  decisions  of  our  own  Courts  from 
the  first  establishment  of  the  government,  would  constitute  it  now  a  part  of  the  commoa 
law  of  the  land.  Wharton's  Am,  Crim,  Law^  13, 14;  2  Rice's  Dig,  Tit  Murder  and  Man- 
slaughter,  p.  105;  1  Story's  Eq,  Jur,  §  230,  231,  and  cases  there  cited  in  notes,  which, 
though  mostly  civil  cases,  are  still  valuable  for  the  analogies  in  principle  there  to  be  found. 

**  If  a  person  that  is  drunk  kills  another,  this  shall  1^  felony,  and  he  shall  be  hanged 
for  it,  and  yet  he  did  it  through  ignorance,  for  when  he  was  drunk  he  had  no  understand- 
ing or  memory;  but  inasmuch  as  that  ignorance  was  occasioned  by  his  own  act  and 
folly,  and  he  might  have  avoided  it,  he  shall  not  be  privileged  thereby.  And  Aristotle 
says,  such  a  man  deserves  double  punishment,  because  he  has  doubly  offended,  tnx:  in 
being  drunk  to  the  evil  example  of  others,  and  in  committing  the  crime  of  homicide.** 
Per  Follardf  Serg.^  arguendo  in  Reniger  v.  Fogossa^  Flowd,  R,  19 ;  Beverley's  Case,  4 
Rep.  125. 

**  The  prisoner's  being  intoxicated  docs  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  offence.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  get  drunk,  it  is  his  own  voluntary  act ;  it  is  very  different  from  a  madness 
which  is  not  caused  by  any  act  of  the  person. .  That  Voluntary  species  of  madness  which 
it  is  in  the  party*s  power  to  abstain  from,  he  must  answer  lor.**  Per  Alderson,  B.,  in  Rex 
V.  Meakin,  1  C.  ^  P.  297. 

**  If  a  man  makes  himself  voluntarily  drunk,  that  is  no  excuse  fdr  any  crime  he  may 
commit  whilst  he  is  so:  he  must  take  the  consequence  of  his  own  voluntary  act,  or  most 
crimes  would  otherwise  go  unpunished.  But  drunkenness  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  cases  where  what  the  law  deems  sufficient  provocation  has  been  given,  because 
the  question  is,  in  such  cases,  whether  the  fatal  act  i^  to  be  attributed  to  the  passion  of 
anger  excited  by  the  previous  provocation,  and  that  passion  is  more  easily  excitable  in  a 
person  when  in  a  state  of  intoxication  than  when  he  is  sober.  So,  when  the  question 
is,  whether  words  have  been  uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  or  are  merely  low  and 
idle  expressions,  the  drunkenness  of  the  person  uttering^hera  is  proper  to  be  considered. 
But  if  there  ia  really  a  previous  determination  to  resent  a  slight  affront  in  a  barbarous 
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of  reason,  and  puts  many  men  into  a  perfect,  but  temporary  phrenzy ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  some  Civilians,(A)  such  a  person  commit- 
ing  homicide  shall  not  be  punished  simply  for  the  crime  of  homicide, 
but  shall  suffer  for  his  drunkenness  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the 

(A)  BartholinuM  and  others.  See  Covarruviat,  Tom,  1.  p.  557.  tn  releet  ad  Clem,  Si 
furioiUM,  Par,  iiL  §.  3.  4r  4* 

manner,  the  state  of  dronkenness  in  which  the  prisoner  was,  ought  not  to  be  reg^ardcd,  for 
it  would  furnish  no  excuse.**  Per  Parke,  B.,  in  Rex  v.  Thomas,  1  C,  ^  P.  820. 

^  It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that,  if  a  man  gets  himself  intoxicated,  ho  is  liable  to  the  con. 
sequences,  and  is  not  excusable  on  account  of  any  crime  he  may  commit  when  infuriated 
by  liquor,  provided  he  was  previously  in  a  fit  state  of  reason  to  know  right  from  wrong. 
If,  indeed,  the  infuriated  state  at  which  he  arrives  should  continue  and  become  a  lasting 
malady,  then  he  is  not  amenable.**     Per  Hdroyd,  J.  in  Burrow*$  Case,  1  Lew,  C.  C,  75. 

*'  If  cither  the  insanity  has  supervened  from  drinking,  without  the  panePs  having  been 
aware  that  such  an  indulgence  in  his  case  leads  to  such  a  consequence,  or  if  it  has  arisen 
from  the  combination  of  drinking,  with  a  half  crazy  or  infirm  state  of  mind,  or  a  previous 
wound,  or  illness  which  rendered  spirits  fatal  to  his  intellect,  to  a  degree  unusual  in  other 
men,  or  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated,  it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with  the 
extreme  punishment  which  was  suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such  a  case,  the  proper 
course  is  to  convict ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  degree  of  infirmity  proved,  recommend 
in  the  royal  mercy.**  Alison's  Prine,  of  the  Crim,  Law  of  Scotland,  654,  quoted  in  Guy^s 
Med,  Jur.  277.  Moreover  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  that  in  these  cases,  the  occa- 
sional thirst  for  spirituous  drinks,  is,  itself,  but  one  of  Uie  symptoms  or  effects  of  the  dis- 
eased  condition  of  the  brain,  as  we  see  it  occurring  in  persons  who  are  not  habitually  in- 
temperate, and  who  even  abstain  for  weeks  or  months  from  all  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
If  this  be  so,  which  we  think  none  will  dispute,  then  the  intoxication  itself  is  but  an 
accidental  and  involuntary  consequence  of  a  maniacal  state  of  the  mind,  depending  on 
cerebral  disorder,  and  can,  by  no  mean)i,  impart  a  character  of  criminality  to  any  action 
to  which  it  may  give  rise.     Guy^s  Med.  Jur,  277 ;  Ray  on  Insanity,  c,  25. 

The  following  cases  are  given  by  the  American  Editor  of  Guy,  (Dr.  Lee)  in  a  note  to 
page  277,  above  cited. 

I.  N,  M,  Thomas  was  tried  May  13,  1840,  for  the  murder  o^Hallet  Greenman,  at  Flo* 
rida,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y,,  Nov,  24, 1839.  The  homicide  was  committed  during  a  fit 
of  intoxication,  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
tod  the  Attorney  General  certified  to  the  legaiity  of  the  conviction  and  the  sufficieney  of 
the  evidence.    The  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

II.  JoAii  Smock  was  tried  in  Dec.  1839,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  Tuesday,  June  25,  1839.  They  were  both  very  intemperate,  and  in  a  fit  of  drunk. 
enness  the  wound  was  inflicted,  of  which  she  died,  a  few  days  ailer.  The  physician  of 
the  city  prison  testified  that  he  was  labouring  under  delirium  tremens  at  the  time.  He 
was  found  guilty,  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy;  in  accordance  with  which  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 

I  If.  Robert  Miller  was  tried  in  Oct,  1839,  for  the  murder  of  Barney  Leddy,  at  Utica, 
April,  1839.  On  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  killing  grew  out  of  a  drunken  quarrel 
and  fight,  (without  previous  animosity,)  brought  on  by  a  jug  of  liquor  which  the  deceased 
brought  to  Miller^s  bouse.    The  accufied  was  convicted  and  hung. 

IV.  Jabex  Puller  was  tried  in  March,  1840,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Somerstown, 
Westchester  Co,,  May  26,  1839.  They  were  both  very  intemperate,  and  in  a  fit  of  in- 
toxication, prompted  by  jealousy,  he  injured  her  so  severely  by  stamping  upon  her,  that 
slie  died  four  days  afterward  from  the  efiTect  of  her  bruises.  It  appeared  from  tlie  testi- 
mony,  that  be  was  of  intemperate  habits,  and  quick  tempered;  but  when  sober,  of  a  civil 
and  quiet  demeanour.    He  was  convicted,  and  hung.  May  22,  1840. 

v.  John  Johnson  was  tried  in  Nov,  1840,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  at  Buffalo,  Aug, 
19,  1840.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  he  was  much  intoxicated  on  the  day  of  the 
murder,  though  several  witnesses  gave  him  a  good  character,  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
man,  industrious  and  trusty.    He  was  convicted  and  hung  on  the  19th  of  June,  1841. 

The  law  will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the  following  cases. 

Penn  v.  MeFall,  Add.  257.     U,  S.  v.  Drew,  5  Mason  R.  29,  30.    3  Am.  Jur.  7.  &  C. 
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crime  occasioned  thereby;  so  that  yet  the  formal  cause  of  his  punish- 
ment is  rather  the  drunkenness,  than  the  crime  committed  in  it:  but 
by  the  laws  of  England  such  a  person(f)  shall  have  no  privilege  by 
this  voluntary  contracted  madness,  but  shall  have  the  same  judg- 
ment as  if  he  were  in  his  right  senses.  Plowd.  19.  a.  Crompi,  Just. 
29.  a. 

But  yet  there  seems  to  be  two  allays  to  be  allowed  in  this  case. 

1.  That  if  a  person  by  the  unskilfulnessof  his  physician,  or  by  the 
contrivance  of  his  enemies,  eat  or  drink  such  a  thing  as  causeth  such 
a  temporary  or  permanent  phrenzy,as  aconilum  or  nux  vomica,  this 
puts  him  into  the  same  condition,  in  reference  to  crimes,  as  any  other 
phrenzy,  and  equally  excuseth  him. 

2.  That  although  the  simplex  phrenzy  occasioned  immedialely  by 
drunkenness  excuse  not  in  criminals,  yet  if  by  one  or  more  such  prac- 
tices, an  habitual  or  fixed  phrenzy  be  caused,  though  this  madness 
was  contracted  by  the  vice  and  will  of  the  party,  yet  this  habitual 
and  fixed  phrenzy  thereby  caused  puts  the  man  into  the  same  condi- 
tion in  relation  to  crimes,  as  if  the  same  were  contracted  involuntarily 
at  first. 

Now  touching  the  trial  of  this  incapacity,  and  who  shall  be  ad- 
judged in  such  a  degree  thereof  to  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  capital 
offences,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  partly  from  the  easiness 
of  counterfeiting  this  disability,  when  it  is  to  excuse  a  nocent,  and 
partly  from  the  variety  of  the  degrees  of  this  infirmity, 
[  33  ]  whereof  some  are  sufficient,  and  some  are  insufficient  to  ex- 
cuse persons  in  capital  offences. 

Yet  the  law  of  England  hath  afforded  the  best  method  of  trial, 
that  is  possible,  of  this  and  all  other  matters  of  fact,  namely,  by  a  jury 
of  twelve  men  all  concurring  in  the  same  judgment,  by  the  testimony 

(t)  4^0.125.0. 


Bennet  v.  The  State,  Marl.  ^  Yerg.  136, 137.  CornweU  v.  The  State,  Mart.  Sf  Yerg.  155. 
159.  Per  Crabb,  J.  delivering  the  majority  opinion  of  the  S.  C.  of  Tenneasee.  The 
State  V.  Toohey,  cited  from  MS.  Dec.  1819,  2  Rice's  S.  C.  Dig.,  Tit  Marder  &.  Man. 
slaughter,  p.  104,  105.  The  State  v.  Turner,  1  Ohio  Rep.  29,30.  The  State  v.  Thompson, 
Id.  617.  622.  625.  Burroughs  v.  Richman,  1  Green's  N.  J.  Rep,  238.  John  Burrow's 
Case,  1  Leufin  C.  C.  75.  Per  Holroyd,  J.  Rennie's  Case,  Id.  76.  Per  Holroyd,  J.  Mar* 
shaWs  Case,  Id.  76.  Per  Parke,  J.  Goodier's  Case,  Id.  76.  Per  Parke,  J.  Rex  v.  Carroll^ 
7  Carr  4r  Payne,  145.  Per  Park  4r  Littledale,  J.  J.  overruling  Rex  v.  Gundley,  1  Russ.  on 
C.  Sg  M.  8.  2</  Ed.  Rex  v.  Meakin,  7  Carir  Sf  Payne,  297.  Per  Aldcrson,  B.  Rex  v.  Tho. 
mas.  Id,  817.  Per  Parke,  B.  Ree.  v.  Cmse,  8  Id.  546.  Per  Palteson,  J.  Pearson's  Case^ 
2  Lewin  C.  C.  144.  William  McDonough's  Case,  Ray  on  Insanity,  ^  398.  2d  ed.  Fa. 
telA's  Case,  Id.  §  299.  2d  Ed,  WiUon's  Case,  Id.  §  405.  2d  Ed,  Budsell's  Case,  Id. 
^  406.  2d  ed.  Western  Jour.  Med.  Science,  Vol.  3.  Thiel's  Case,  Ray  on  Insanity^ 
^40d.2ded.    Abbott's  Case,  Id.  ^  il6,  2d  ed. 

For  an  ample  discussion  of  the  criminal  responsibility  of  the  drunkard,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Ray  (of  Maine)  on  the  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity, 
e,  24,  25.^  375  to  §  418.  Macnish's  Anatomy  of  Drunkenness  (passim.)  Hqffbauer's  Psy- 
eoloiiie,  §  195.  Gcorget  Des  Maladies  Mentalis,  Vol.  2.  p.  80,  cited  by  Dr.  Kay.  MiUer* 
marie  on  the  Effect  of  Drunkenness  upon  Criminal  Responsibility,  §  VI,  VII.  VIII.  IX. 
American  Jar.  Vol.  3. p.  7,  9.  Id.  Vol.  21.  p.  6.  Id.    Palsy's  Mor.  Phil.  B.  IV.  c.  2. 
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of  witnesses  vivd  voce  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  and  jury,  and  by 
the  inspection  and  direction  of  the  judge. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  trials  of  idiocy,  madness,  or  hinacy;  the 
first,  in  order  to  the  commitment  or  custody  of  the  person  and  his 
estate,  which  belongs  to  the  king,  either  to  his  own  use  and  benefit, 
{^  in  case  of  idiocy;  or  to  the  use  of  the  party,  in  case  of  accidental 
madness  or  lunacy;  and  in  order  hereunto  there  issues  a  writ  (A:)  or 
commission  to  the  sheriff  or  escheator,  or  particular  commissioners, 
both  by  their  own  inspection  and  by  inquisition  to  inquire,  and  return 
their  inquisition  into  the  Chancery ;  and  thereupon  a  grant  or  com- 
mitment of  the  party  and  his  estate  ensues;  and  in  case  the  party  or 
his  friends  find  themselves  injured  by  the  finding  him  a  lunatic  or 
idiot,  a  special  writ  may  issue  to  bring  the  party  before  the  chancel- 
lor, or  before  the  king  to  be  inspected.     Vide  Fitz.  N.  B.  233.(/) 

But  this  concerns  not  the  purpose  in  hand;  for  whether  the  party 
that  is  supposed  to  commit  a  capital  offence  be  thus  found  an  idiot, 
madman  or  lunatic,  or  not,  yet  if  really  he  be  such,  he  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  his  idiocy,  lunacy,  or  madness,  to  excuse  him  in 
capitals. 

Secondly  therefore,  the  trial  of  the  incapacity  of  a  party  indicted 
or  appealed  of  a  capital  offence  is,  upon  his  plea  of  not  guilty^  by  the 
jury  upon  his  arraignment,  who  are  to  inquire  thereupon  touching 
such  incapacity  of  the  prisoner,  and  whether  it  be  to  such  a  degree, 
as  may  excuse  him  from  the  guilt  of  a  capital  offence.(m) 

In  presumption  of  law,  every  person  of  the  age  of  discretion  is  pre- 
sumed of  sane  memory j  unless  the  contrary  be  proved ;  and  this 
holds  as  well  in  cases  civil  as  criminal. 

Again,  if  a  man  be  a  lunatic,  and  hath  his  lucida  inter- 
valla,  and  this  be  sufficiently  proved,  yet  the  law  presumes  [  34  ] 
the  acts  or  offences  of  such  a  person  to  be  committed  in  those 
intervals,  wherein  he  hath  the  use  of  reason,  unless  by  circumstances 
or  evidences  it  appears  they  were  committed  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
temper ;  and  this  also  holds  in  civils  as  well  as  in  criminals. 

And  although  in  civil  cases,  he  that  goes  about  to  allege  an  act 
done  in  the  time  of  lunacy,  must  strictly  prove  it  so  done,  yet  in 
criminal  cases  (where  the  court  is  to  be  thus  far  of  counsel  with  the 
prisoner,  as  to  assist  him^in  matters  of  law  and  the  true  stating  of  the 
fact)  if  a  lunatic  be  indicted  of  a  capital  crime,  and  this  appears  to 
the  court,  the  witnesses  to  prove  the  fact  may  and  must  also  be 
examined,  whether  the  prisoner  were  under  actual  lunacy  at  the  time 
of  the  offence  committed. 

A  man  that  is  surdus  fy  mutus  a  nativitate,  is  in  presumption  of 
law  an  idiot,  and  the  rather,  because  he  hath  no  possibility  to  under- 
stand what  is  forbidden  by  law  to  be  done,  or  under  what  penal- 
ties:(7i)  but  if  it  can  appear,  that  he  hath  the  use  of  understanding, 
which  many  of  that  condition  discover  by  signs  to  a  very  great  mea- 

(k)  See  Stamf.  Prero^.  33. 6.  ,  (/)  N.  Edit.  517. 

(m)  SiiriL  50.  \.  And,  107. 

(n)  Vide  Leg.  Al/redi,  l.H.  B.  Canm*  101  Sf  317. 
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sure,  then  he  may  be  tried,  and  suffer  judgment  and  execution, 
though  great  caution  is  to  be  used  therein.(o}[4] 

I  come  now  to  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  various  natures  of 
capital  crimes. 

If  a  man  in  his  sound  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
his  arraignment  he  becomes  absolutely  mad,  he  ought  not  by  law  to 
be  arraigned  during  such  his  phrenzy,  but  be  remitted  to  prison  until 
that  incapacity  be  removed;  the  reason  is  because  he  cannot  advis* 
edly  plead  to  the  indictment;  and  this  holds  as  well  in  cases 
[  35  ]]  of  treason,  as  felony,  even  though  the  delinquent  in  his  sound 
mind  were  examined,  and  confessed  the  offence  before  his 
arraignment:  and  this  appears  by  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  cap.  20. 
which  enacted  a  trial  in  case  of  treason  after  examination  in  the 
absence  of  the  party ;  but  this  statute  stands  repealed  by  the  statute 
of  1  4"^  -P^»V.  fy  Mar,  cap.  10  Co,  P.  C,p.  6.  And  if  such  person 
afier  his  plea,  and  before  his  trial,  become  of  non  sane  memory ^  he 
shall  not  be  tried;  or,  if  after  his  trial  he  becomes  of  non  sane 
memory  he  shall  not  receive  judgment;  or,  if  after  judgment  he  be* 
comes  of  non  ^arie  memory,  his  execution  shall  be  spared;  for  were 
he  of  sound  memory,  he  might  allege  somewhat  in  stay  of  judgment 
or  execution.  Co.  P.  C.  4.{p) 

(o)  According  to  43  Asaia,  pi,  30.  and  8  H,  4.  3,  if  a  prisoner  stands  mnte,  it  shall  be 
inquired,  whether  it  be  wilful  or  by  the  act  of  God;  from  whence  Crompton  infers,  that 
if  it  be  by  the  act  of  God  he  shall  not  suffer.  Crompt,  Jutt.  29.  a.  fiut  if  one  who  is  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  may  discover  by  signs  that  he  hath  the  use  of  understanding,  much  more 
may  one,  who  is  only  dumb,  and  conscquenUy  may  be  guilty  of  felony,  ted  quctre^  how 
he  shall  be  arraigned. 

(p)  See  Sir  John  HawUs*s  Remarks  on  Batemari's  trial.    Slate  TriaU,  Vol,  4.  p.  205. 

[4]  It  may  be  observed  that  from  the  hnmane  exertions  of  many  ingenious  and  able 
persons,  and  fi'om  the  extensive  charitable  institutions  for  the  instructiou  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  many  of  these  unfortunate  people  have  at  the  present  day  a  very  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong.  In  Steel'8  ca«e,  1  Leach,  451,  a  prisoner  who  could  not  hear 
and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  plead,  was  found  mute  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and 
then  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported.  And  in  Jonea*$  case^  I  Leach, 
102,  when  the  prisoner  who  was  indicted  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling  houne  on  being  pat  to 
the  Bar  appeared  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  iury  found  a  verdict,  **  Mute  by  the  visita* 
tion  of  God;*'  afler  which  a  woman  was  examined  upon  her  oath  to  the  fact  of  her  being 
able  to  make  him  understand  what  others  said,  which  she  said  she  could  do  by  means  of 
signs,  such  prisoner  was  arraigned,  tried  and  convicted  of  the  simple  larceny.  The 
proper  course  in  such  cases  is,  I.  To  swear  a  jury  to  determine  wheUier  tlie  prisoner  be 
mute  of  malice  or  by  the  visitation  of  God.  II.  Whether  he  be  able  to  plead.  111.  Whether 
he  be  sane  or  not;  on  which  issue  the  question  is,  whether  he  is  of  sufficient  intellect  to 
comprehend  the  course  of  the  proceedings  on  the  trial  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  proper 
defence.  RfX.  v.  PrUchard,  7.  C.  Sf  P,  303.  Rex.  v.  Dyson,  Id,  305.  n.  (o)  Per  Parke,  B. 
1  Letotn,  C.  C.  R.  64.  S,  C,  In  Rex,  v.  Pritchard,  the  jury  were  sworn  on  each  of  the 
three  issues  separately.  See  Rex,  v.  Dy»on,  for  the  form  of  the  oath  administered  to  the 
interpreter.  See  Thomp8on'$  case,  2  Lewin^a,  C,  C,  R.  137,  where  the  prisoner  being 
deaf  and  dumb,  but  able  to  read,  the  indictment  was  handed  to  him  with  the  usual  ques- 
tions written  upon  paper  and  he  wrote  his  plea  on  paper.  The  juror*s  names  were  then 
handed  to  him  with  the  question,  "  Whether  he  objected  to  any  of  them  ?'*  and  he  wrote 
for  answer  **No.**  The  Judge^s  note  of  the  evidence  was  handed  to  him  and  he  was  asked 
in  writing  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  1  Ruts,  on  Crimes  7.  notf,  Snyder  v.  Nations, 
5  Blacf.  R,  295.  1  Oreen,  on  Ev.  ^  368.  The  People  v.  JVf  Gee,  1  Denioa,  N,  Y,  Rep.  19. 
Com.  V.  Hill,  14.  Mass.  R.  207.  The  StaU  v.  Devoolf.  8  Conn.  R.  93. 
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But  because  there  may  be  great  fraud  in  this  matter,  yet  if  the 
crime  be  notorious,  as  treason  or  murdtVy  the  judge  before  such 
respite  of  trial  or  judgment  may  do  well  to  impanel  a  jnry  to  inquire 
tx  officio  touching  such  insanity,  and  whether  it  be  real  or  counter- 
feit. 

If  a  person  of  non  sane  memory  commit  homicide  during  such  his 
insanity,  and  continue  so  till  the  time  of  his  arraignment,  such  person 
shall  neither  be  arraigned  nor  tried,  but  remitted  to  gaol,  there  to 
remain  in  expectation  of  the  King's  grace  to  pardon  him.  26  ^as.  37. 
3  E.  3.  Corone  351. 

But  it  seems  in  such  a  case  it  is  prudence  to  swear  an  inquest  ex 
officiOj  to  inquire  touching  his  madness,  whether  it  was  feigned; 
and  thus  it  was  done  in  the  case  of  3  E.  3.  and  in  Somervile^s  case, 
Jinderson^s  Rep.  par,  1  n.  154.  But  in  case  a  man  in  a  phrenzy 
happen  by  some  oversight,  or  by  means  of  the  gaoler  to  plead  to  his 
indictment,  and  is  put  upon  his  trial,  and  it  appears  to  the  court  upon 
his  trial,  that  he  is  mad,  the  judge  in  discretion  may  discharge  the 
jury  of  him,  and  remit  him  to  gaol  to  be  tried  after  the  recovery  of 
his  understanding,  especially  in  ca3e  any  doubt  appear  upon  the 
evidefice  touching  the  guilt  of  the  fact,  and  this  in  favorem  vitx; 
and  if  there  be  no  colour  of  evidence  to  prove  him  guilty,  or  if  there 
be  a  pregnant  evidence  to  prove  his  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  fact 
committed,  then  upon  the  same  favour  of  life  and  liberty  it 
is  fit  it  should  be  proceeded  in  the  trial,  in  order  to  his  ac-  [  36  ] 
qnittal  and  enlargement.  If  a  person  during  his  insanity 
commit  homicide  or  pelil  treason,  and  recover  his  understandings 
and  being  indicted  and  arraigned  for  the  same,  pleads  not  guilt y^  he 
ought  to  be  acquitted;  for  by  reason  of  his  incapacity  he  cannot  act 
felleo  animo.  12  H.  3.  Dotver  183.  Forfeiture  33.  21.  //.  7.  31.  A.  il 
alera  guitCj  that  is,  shall  be  found  not  guilty. 

And  it  is  all  one,  whether  the  phrenzy  be  fixed  and  permanent,  or 
whether  it  were  temporary  by  force  of  any  disease,  if  the  fact  were 
committed  while  the  party  was  under  that  distemper. 

In  the  year  1668,  at  jjylesbury,  a  married  woman  of  good  reputa- 
tion being  delivered  of  a  child,  and  having  not  slept  many  nights  fell 
into  a  temporary  phrenzy,  and  killed  her  infant  in  the  absence  of  any 
company;  but  company  coming  in,  she  told  them  she  had  killed  her 
infant,  and  there  it  lay;  she  was  brought  to  gaol  presently,  and  after 
some  sleep  she  recovered  her  understanding,  but  marvelled  how  or 
why  she  came  thither ;  she  was  indicted  for  murder,  and  upon  her 
trial  the  whole  matter  appearing,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  with  this 
direction,  that  if  it  did  appear,  that  she  had  any  use  of  reason  when 
she  did  it,  they  were  to  find  her  guilty;  but  if  they  found  her  under 
a  phrenzy,  though  by  reason  of  her  late  delivery  and  want  of  sleep, 
they  should  acquit  her ;  that  had  there  been  any  occasion  to  move 
her  to  this  fact,  as  to  hide  her  shame,  which  is  ordinarily  the  case 
with  such  as  are  delivered  of  bastard  children  and  destroy  them ;  or 
if  there  had  been  jealousy  in  her  husband,  that  the  child  had  beea 
none  of  his ;  or  if  she  bad  bid  the  infant^  or  denied  the  fact,  these 
VOL.  I. — 5 
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had  been  evidences  that  the  phrenzy  was  counterfeit;  bnt  none  of 
these  appearing,  and  the  honesty  and  virtuous  deportment  of  the 
woman  in  her  health  being  known  to  the  jury,  and  many  circum- 
stances of  insanity  appearing,  the  jury  found  her  not  guilty,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  that  heard  it. 

Touching  the  great  crime  of  treason  regularly  the  same  is  to  be 
said,  as  in  case  of  homicide^  such  a  phrenzy  or  insanity  as  excuseth 
from  the  guilt  of  the  one,  excuseth  from  the  guilt  of  the  other:  the 
reason  is  the  same ;  he  that  cannot  act  felonies  or  animo  felonico 
cannot  act  prodiiorii,  for  being  under  a  full  alienation  of 
[  37  ]  mind,  he  acts  not  per  electionem  or  intentionem.  This  ap- 
pears by  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  cap.  20.  which,  though  it 
enact,  that  a  non  compos  menlis  shall  be  tried  for  treason,  yet  it 
expressly  declareih,  *' That  if  any  commit  high  treason,  while  they 
are  in  good,  whole,  and  perfect  memory,  and  after  examination  be- 
come non  compos  meniis  and  that  it  be  certified  by  foiur  of  the 
council,  that  at  the  time  of  the  treason  they  were  of  good,  sound, 
and  perfect  memory,  and  then  not  mad,  nor  lunatic,  and  afterwards 
became  mad ;  then  they  shall  proceed  to  trial :"  which  strongly 
enforceth,  that  a  treason  cannot  be  committed  by  a  madman,  or 
lunatic,  during  his  lunacy. 

And  with  this  agrees  my  lord  Coke^  P.  C.  p.  6.  in  these  words, 
^*  He  that  is  non  compos  menlis,  and  totally  deprived  of  alljcom- 
passings  and  imaginations,  cannot  commit  high  treason  by  compass- 
ing or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king ;  for  furiosus  solo  furore 
puniler;  but  it  must  be  an  absolute  madness,  and  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  memory.'' 

This,  though  it  be  general,  yet  the  same  author  tells  us,  4  Sep.  124. 
b.  Beverly's  case,  in  these  words,  "  Mes  in  ascun  cases  non  compos 
mentis  poit  committe  hault  treason,  come  si  il  tua,  ou  ofier  a  tuer  le 
roy.''  This  is  a  safe  exception,  and  I  shall  not  question  it,  because 
it  tends  so  much  to  the  safety  of  the  king's  person  :  but  yet  the  same 
author,  P.  C.p.  6.  tells  qs,  that  though  this  was  anciently  thought  to 
be  law,  yet  it  is  not  so  now ;  for  such  a  person  as  cannot  compass 
the  death  of  the  king  by  reason  of  his  insanity,  cannot  be  guilty  of 
treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  And  thus  far  concerning  the 
incapacity  of  idiocy,  madness,  and  lunacy. [5] 


[5]  Insanity  is  a  disease,  which  causes  the  patient  wliile  awake  to  mistake  the  phan- 
toms and  operations  of  imagination  for  realities,  which  consequently  become  the  motives 
of  his  discourse  and  actions,  while  at  the  time  there  is  an  absence  of  any  bodily  disorder 
that  can  account  for  the  phenomena. 

Perhaps  the  best  definition  of  Insanity  is  in  sir  Alexander  CritchorCe  Commentariee^  p, 
165.    Insane  persons  are  arranged  into  classes; 

1.  Maniacs,  who  are  under  a  phrenzy. 

2.  Lunatics,  having  lucid  intervals. 

3.  Melancholics,  subject  to  constant  depression. 

4.  Monomaniacs,  under  a  delusion  upon  a  particular  subject 

5.  Demented,  deprived  of  mind  by  grief,  sickness,  accidents,  or  old  age.  Chiity*s 
Medical  Juritprudence^  345. 

Lord  Cotff  says,  »  Many  times  the  Latin  word  expresses  the  true  meaning,  and  callcth. 
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bim  not  amenM  demens  furiosus,  lonatics  fatuu$  stuUut^  or  the  like,  bat  fion  compos 
memtU.^     Co.  LUt,  347,  a. 

BracUn  says,  **furio$u9  non  inieUigU  quod  agit  et  animo  et  ratione  caret,  et  rum  mul- 
twm  diolat  a  brutU:'    jAb,  5,420,  b. 

Lord  Hmte  obeerves  correcUj,  (ante  29, 30,)  that  **  it  is  very  difficult  to  defioe  the  invisi. 
ble  line  that  divides  perfect  and  partial  insanity,  but  it  must  rest  on  circumstances  duly 
to  be  weig^bed  and  considered  by  judge  and  jury,  lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of 
inhamanity  towards  defects  of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  side,  too  great  an  indul- 
gence given  to  crimes.** 

**  The  most  difficult  cases,**  said  Erekine  in  Hadjield*8  trial,  **  are  where  reason  is  not 
wholly  driven  from  her  seat,  but  distraction  sits  down  upon  it  along  with  her,  holds  her 
trembling  upon  it,  and  frightens  her  from  her  propriety.  Such  patients  are  victims  to 
delusion  of  the  most  alarming  description,  which  so  overpowers  the  faculties  and  usurps 
•o  firmly  the  place  of  realities,  as  not  to  be  dislodged  and  shaken  by  the  organs  of  per. 
eeptioD  and  sense.  Delusion,  therefore,  where  there  is  no  phrenzy  or  raving  madness,  is 
the  true  character  of  insanity,  and  where  it  cannot  be  predicted  of  a  man  standing  for 
life  or  denih  for  a  crime,  he  ought  not  to  be  acquitted.** 

Some  rules  about  freeing  a  lunatic  from  criminal  responsibility  may  be  found  in  1  CoL 
Unson  OH  Lunacy,  473,  474.  477. 

There  must  be  an  absolute  dispossession  of  the  fVee  and  natural  agency  of  the  human 
mind.  The  prisoner  must  have  been  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil, 
And  of  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  he  was  doing.  Being  a  lunatic  before  or  after 
the  act,  is  not  enough ;  his  madness  must  be  complete  and  alwolute  at  the  moment  when 
the  offence  was  committed. 

Cooper  expresses  the  same  rule.  **  The  insanity  must  be  distinct  and  manifest  at  the 
time  the  crime  was  committed.**    Cooper^s  Med,  Jur,  381. 

So  Male  says.  Where  no  insanity  b  proved,  and  there  has  been  none  previously  ex- 
isting, where  the  deUnquent  has  acted  froip  facts  and  existing  circumstances,  the  law 
does  not  protect  him.    Cooper*s  Med,  Jur,  255. 

Shelford,  from  a  number  of  adjudged  cases,  thus  deduces  the  rule  of  law.  If  a  person 
liablo  to  partial  insanity,  which  only  relates  to  particular  subjects  or  notions  upon  which 
be  talks  and  acts  like  a  madman,  still  has  as  much  reason  as  enables  him  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  he  will  be  liable  to  that  punishment  which  the  law  attaches 
to  his  crime.    Shelford  on  Lunacy,  458. 

He  cites  lord  Ferrer's  case,  10  HoweWs  State  Trials,  947;  ArnoUPs  case,  16  HoweWs 
Slate  Drials,  764;  ParkerU  case,  1  Collinson  on  Lunacy,  477;  Bellingham*s  case,  1 
CoUinson  on  Lunacy,  636;  Offord's  case,  5  Carr  and  Payne,  168;  Bowler's  case,  1  CoL 
Umoon,  673,  and  54  Annual  Register,  309. 

Sir  John  Mitford  said,  in  Hadfield's  trial,  27  HoweWs  State  Trials,  1 290, "  because  there 
is  a  natural  impression  on  the  mind  of  man  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil, 
which  never  entirely  loses  hold  of  the  mind  whilst  the  mind  has  any  capacity  whatever 
to  exert  itself,  nothing  but  total  and  absolute  debility  deprives  the  mind  of  any  man  of 
that.  If  conscious  of  the  act,  as  the  result  of  design  and  contrivance,  and  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act,  is  there  not  a  moral  sense  which  indicates  criminal  responsibility  ?** 

**  The  true  criterion  of  insanity.**  said  sir  John  Nichols,  **  is  delusion,'*  and  he  cites 
Locke  on  the  Human  Under etanding.  Book  2,  ch.  11,  §  13.  In  Dew  v.  Clark,  3  Addams 
90,  91.    Dementation  arising  from  unruly  passion,  is  no  excuse. 

Mr.  Chitty  (p.  345)  thus  expresses  the  rule  of  law :  '*  The  true  test  of  insanity,  where 
there  is  no  phrenzy  or  raving,  is  the  absence  or  presence  of  delusion,  and  delusion  exists 
whenever  an  individual  once  conceives  something  extravagant  to  exist  which  has  no 
existence,  and  when  he  is  incapable  of  being  reasoned  out  of  that  absurd  conception. 
In  criminal  cases,  therefore,  the  question  is  simple,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
every  juryman,  **  whether,  at  the  time  the  act  was  committed,  the  prisoner  was  incapa- 
ble  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  and  did  not  know  that  the  particular  act  was 
an  oiTence  against  the  I&ws  of  God  and  nature.** 

He  adds,  **  The  law  presumes  the  competency,  and  therefore  the  question  is  always 
presented  to  a  jury  upon  the  negative,  which  must  be  established  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner;  the  burthen  of  proof  is  on  him.** 

Mr.  Chitty  is  entirely  supported  by  Mr.  Erskine,  whom  he  quotes,  and  the  uniform 
tenor  of  authoritative  decisions  shows  that  no  better  rule  than  that  which  Erskine  laid 
down  in  Hatf/ieUPs  trial  has  been  framed. 

To  deliver  a  lunatic  from  responsibility  to  criminal  justice,  said  he,  above   all,  in 
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a  case  of  atrodtj,  the  relation  between  the  di»tat  and  the  ael  should  be  apparent,  the 
delusion  and  the  act  must  be  connected.  I  cannot  allow  the  protection  of  insanity 
to  a  man  who  exhibits  only  violent  poMiona  and  malignant  retentments  acting  upon 
real  circumstances,  who  is  impelled  to  evil  from  no  morbid  delusion,  but  who  proceeds 
upon  the  ordinary  perceptions  of  the  mind.  See  Parker  arguendo  in  Roger*»  Trials 
16-19. 

"  In  criminal  eases^  in  order  to  absolve  the  party  from  guilt,  a  higher  degree  of  insanity 
must  be  shown  than  would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  him  from  the  obligations  of  his  con- 
tracto.  In  these  cases  the  rule  of  law  is  understood  to  be  this ;  that  *  a  man  is  not  to  be 
excused  from  responsibility,  if  he  has  capacity  and  reason  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  as  to  the  particular  act  he  is  then  doing ;  a  know* 
ledge  and  consciousness  that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  wrong  and  criminal,  and  will  subject 
him  to  punishment  In  order  to  be  responsible  he  must  have  sufficient  power  of  memory 
to  recollect  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  others  stand  to  him; 
that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  justice,  and  right  injurious  to 
others,  and  a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  duty.  On  the  contrary,  although  lie  mav  be 
labouring  under  partial  insanity,  if  he  still  understands  the  nature  and  character  of  bit 
act  and  its  consequences,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  wrong  and  criminal,  and  a 
mental  power  sufficient  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own  case,  and  to  know  that  if  ha 
does  the  act  he  will  do  wrong  and  receive  punishment,  such  partial  insanity  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  exempt  him  from  responsibility  for  criminal  acts.  If  then  it  is  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  jury,  that  the  mind  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  unsound  state, 
the  question  will  be,  whether  the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree,  that  for  the  time 
being,  it  overwhelmed  the  reason,  conscience,  and  judgment,  and  whether  the  prisoner 
in  committing  the  homicide,  acted  from  an  irresistible  and  uncontrolable  impuiHe ;  if  so, 
then  the  act  was  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  but  the  involuntary  act  of  the  body 
without  the  concurrence  of  a  mind  directing  it"    2  Greenl.  on  Evid.  ^  372. 

The  question  of  insanity  in  a  prisoner  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  ought  to  be 
clearly  made  out,  in  order  to  exempt  the  party  fVom  punishment  Rex  v.  Arnold^  X 
Rum,  C.  ^  M,  9. 

To  justify  the  aquittal  of  a  prisoner  indicted  for  murder,  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the 
jury  must  be  satisfied  that  he  was  incapable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong;  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  committing  the  act,  he  did  not  consider  that  it  was  an  offence  against 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature.     Rex  v.  Offord,  5  Car.  ^  P.  168. 

If,  to  an  indictment  for  treason  for  attempting  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  by  shooting  at 
the  Queen,  the  defence  be  insanity,  the  question  for  the  jury  will  be,  whether  tha 
prisoner  was  labouring  under  that  species  of  insanity,  which  satisfies  them  that  he  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character,  and  consequences  of  the  act  he  was  committing; 
or  in  other  words,  whether  he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was 
really  unconscious  at  the  time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  was  a  crime.  If  tha 
jury  in  such  a  case  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  in  fact  do  all  that  the  law 
deems  essential  to  constitute  tho  offence  charged,  they  must  find  him  not  guilty  generally ; 
and  the  Court  have  no  power  to  order  his  detention,  under  the  39  Sl  40  Cfeo,  3.  e.  94,  s.  2, 
although  the  jury  should  be  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  prisoner  was  in  fact  insane. 
Such  a  state  of  circumstances  appearing  to  be  a  eaeus  omi9$u9  in  the  act  Reg.  v.  Oxford^ 
9  Car.  ^  P.  525. 

If  on  a  trial  the  defence  is  insanity,  a  witness  of  medical  skill  may  be  asked  whether 
such  and  such  appearances,  proved  by  other  witnesses,  are  in  his  judgment  symptoms  of 
insanity.    Rex  v.  Wright,  R.  Sf  R.  C.  C.  456. 

Where  a  pri8oner*s  defence  is  insanity,  a  medical  roan  who  has  heard  the  trial,  may 
be  asked  whether  the  facts  proved,  show  symptoms  of  insanity.  Rex  v.  Searle,  1  Af.  4r 
Rob.  75. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  shooting  at  his  wife  with  intent  to  murder  her,  du:.,  and 
was  defended  by  counsel,  who  set  up  for  him  the  defence  of  insanity.  The  prisoner, 
however,  objected  to  such  a  defence,  asserting  that  he  was  not  insane ;  and  he  was  allowed 
by  the  judge  to  suggest  questions,  to  be  put  by  his  lordship  to  the  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
secution, to  negative  tho  suiiposition  that  he  was  insane;  and  the  learned  judge  also,  at 
tlio  request  of  the  prisoner,  allowed  additional  witnesses  to  be  called  on  his  behalf  for  the 
same  purpose.  They,  however,  failed  in  showing  that  the  defiance  was  an  incorrect  one ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  their  evidence  tended  to  establish  it  more  clearly,  and  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.    Reg,  v.  Pearee,  9  Car,  4r  P»  667. 

A  party  having  been  iudicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  in  uttering  seditious  words,  and  upon 
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his  airaignnieiil  refoting  to  plead,  and  ahowingr  sjinptorhs  of  inmLnitj ;  and  an  inquest 
being  forthwith  taken  under  39  Sl  40  Gto,  3,  c.  94-,  «.  2,  to  try  whether  he  was  insane  or 
not: — Held*  first,  that  the  jury  might  form  their  own  judgment  of  the  present  state  of 
the  priaooer*s  mind,  from  his  demeanor  while  the  inquest  was  being  taken ;  and  might . 
thereopoD  find  him  to  be  insane,  without  any  evidence  being  given  as  to  his  present 
state!  "Secondly,  that  upon  the  prisoner  showing  strong  symptoms  of  insanity  in  Court 
daring  the  taking  uf  the  inquest,  it  became  unnecessary  to  ask  him  whether  he  would 
eross-ezmmiiie  the  witnesses,  or  would  offer  any  remark  on  the  evidence.  Reg.  v.  Goode^ 
lAd.^E.  536. 

A  ^rand  jury  have  no  authority  by  law  to  ignore  a  bill  for  murder  on  the  ground  of 
iosanity;  it  is  their  duty  to  find  the  bill;  otherwise  the  Court  cannot  order  the  detention 
of  the  party  during  the  pleasure  of  the  erown  either  on  arraignment  or  trial,  under  StaL 
9d  Sl  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  ss.  1  &  2.  Reg.  v.  Hodgea,  8  Car.  ^  P.  195. 

In  BiauaehuMetUt  when  one  indicted  for  murder  wpuld  make  no  distinct  plea,  and 
appeared  to  be  deranged,  a  jury  were  empanelled  to  try  whether  he  neglected  to  plead 
wiUally,  or  by  the  act  of  God ;  and  on  the  finding  of  the  jury  that  it  was  for  the  latter 
feaeon,  the  court  remanded  him  to  jaiL    CommomoeaUh  v.  Braley^  1  Maa$,  103. 

**  The  great  object  of  punishment  by  law,  (said  Chief  Justice  Shato^  of  Maeaachueette^ 
in  Roger'e  case,)  is  to  ^ord  security  to  the  community  against  crimes,  by  punishing 
those  who  violate  the  laws ;  and  tliis  object  is  accomplished  by  holding  out  the  fear  of 
punishment,  as  the  certain  consequence  of  such  violation.  Its  effect  is  to  present  to  the 
miuds  of  those  who  are  tempted  to  commit  crime,  in  order  to  some  present  gratification, 
a  strong  counteracting  motive  in  the  fear  of  punishment  But  this  object  can  only  bo 
aeeomi^isbed  when  such  motive  acts  on  an  intelligent  being  capable  of  remembering 
that  the  act  about  to  be  committed  is  wrong,  contrary  to  duty,  and  such  as  in  any  well 
ordered  soeiety  would  subject  the  offender  to  punishment  It  might  in  some  respects  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  the  party  thus  acting  under  a  temptation,  must  have  memory 
and  intelligence  to  recollect  and  know  that  the  act  he  is  about  to  commit  is  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  this  mode  of  stating  the  rule  might  lead  to  a  mistake  of 
another  kind,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  hold  up  the  idea,  that  before  a  man  can  be 
justly  punished,  it  must  appear  that  he  knew  that  the  act  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land.  But  the  law  assumes  that  every  man  has  knowledge  of  the  laws  prohibiting 
erimes;  an  assumption  not  strictly  true  in  fiict,  but  necessary  to  the  security  of  society, 
and  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  expressed  by  the  well  known 
maxim,  igmoraniia  legie  nemtnem  exeusaf-*  ignorance  of  the  law  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  crime.  The  law  assumes  tlie  existence  of  the  power  of  conscience  in  all  persons 
of  ordinary  intelligence — a  capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  reference 
to  particular  actions :  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  right  It  may  also  be  safely  assumed  that 
every  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  that  the  laws  of  society  are  so  firamed  and 
administered,  as  to  prohibit  and  punish  wrong  acts — violation  of  duty  towards  others— 
by  penalties  in  some  measure  adapted  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  wrong  and 
injurious  acts  thus  done.  If,  therefore,  it  happens  to  be  true  in  any  particular  case,  that 
a  person  tempted  to  commit  a  crime  does  not  know  that  the  particular  act  is  contrary  to 
positive  law,  or  what  precise  punishment  the  municipal  law  annexes  to  such  act;  yet,  if 
the  act  is  palpably  wrong  in  itself;  if  it  be  manifestly  injurious  to  the  rights  of  another, 
as  by  destroying  his  life,  maiming  hb  person,  taking  away  his  property,  breaking  into 
or  burning  his  dwelling-house,  and  the  like,  there  is  no  injustice  in  assuming  that  every 
man  knows  that  such  acts  are  wrong,  and  must  subject  him  to  punishment  by  law;  and, 
therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  without  injustice,  that  he 
knows  the  act  is  contrary  to  law.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  rule  has  been 
usually  laid  down  by  judges,  when  the  question  is  whether  a  person  has  sufficient  men. 
tal  capacity  to  be  amenable  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  that  he  must  have  sufficient 
mental  capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  as  applied  to  the  act  he  is  about 
to  commit,  and  to  be  conscious  that  the  act  is  wrong;  instead  of  saying,  that  he  must 
have  sufficient  capacity  to  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  because  this 
power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  as  applied  to  the  particular  act — a  power 
which  e^etj  human  being,  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  moral  afrent  and  a  subject  of  civil 
government,  is  assumed  to  posses*— is  the  medium  by  which  the  law  assumcn  that  he 
knows  that  the  same  act  which  is  a  violation  of  high  moral  duty  is  also  a  violation  oF  the 
law  of  the  land.  Whereas,  if  it  were  stated  that  a  person  must  have  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  know  and  understand  that  the  act  he  is  about  committing  is  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  lead  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  raise  a  doubt  in  regard  to 
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perBoni  ignorant  of  the  law.  There  it  no  doubt  that  many  a  man  is  held  responsible  for 
crime,  and  that  rightfully,  who  might  not  know  that  the  act  he  was  about  committing 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  otherwise  than  as  a  moral  being  he  knows  that  it  is 
wrong— a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  his  own  natural  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 

To  recur,  then,  to  what  has  already  been  stated.  In  order  that  punishment  may  ope. 
rate  by  way  of  example,  to  deter  others  from  committing  criminal  acts  when  under 
temptation  to  do  so,  by  presenting  a  strong  counteracting  motive,  the  person  tempted 
most  have  memory  and  intelligence  to  know  that  the  act  he  is  about  to  commit  is  wrong, 
to  remember  and  understand,  that  if  he  commits  the  act  he  will  be  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment, and  reason  and  will  to  enable  him  to  compare,  and  choose  between  the  supposed 
advantage  or  gratification  to  be  obtained  by  the  criminal  act,  and  the  impunity  from 
punishment  which  he  will  secure  by  abstaining  from  it 

A  person,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  punishable  by  law,  or  in  order  that  his  punishment 
by  law  may  operate  as  an  example  to  deter  others  from  committing  criminal  acts  under 
like  circumstances,  must  have  sufficient  memory,  intelligence,  reason,  and  will,  to  enable 
bim  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  in  regard  to  the  particular  act  about  to  be 
done,  to  know  and  understand  that  it  will  be  wrong,  and  that  ho  will  deserve  punishment 
by  committing  it. 

This  is  necessary  on  two  grounds:  1st  To  render  it  juti  and  reasonable  to  inflict 
punishment  on  the  accused  individual,  and  2d.  To  render  his  punishment  by  way  of 
example,  of  any  utility  to  deter  others  in  like  situations  from  doing  similar  acts,  by  hold- 
ing up  a  counteracting  motive  in  the  dread  of  punishment  which  they  can  feel  and  com- 
prehend. 

With  more  immediate  reference  to  the  case,  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded  as  follows: 
In  order  to  constitute  a  crime,  a  man  must  have  intelligence  and  capacity  enough  to 
have  a  criminal  intent  and  purpose;  and  if  his  reason  and  mental  powers  are  either  so 
deficient  that  he  has  no  will,  no  conscience,  or  controlling  mental  power,  or  if  through 
the  overwhelming  violence  of  mental  disease,  his  intellectual  power  is  for  the  time  oblite- 
rated, he  is  not  a  responsible  moral  agent,  and  is  not  punishable  for  criminal  acts.  But 
these  are  extremes  easily  distinguished,  and  not  to  be  mistaken.  Tho  difficulty  lies 
between  these  extremes  in  the  case  of  partial  insanity,  where  the  mind  may  be  clouded 
and  weakened,  but  not  incapable  of  remembering,  reasoning,  and  judging,  or  so  per- 
verted by  insane  delusion,  as  to  act  under  faUe  impressions  and  influences.  In  these 
cases,  the  rule  of  law,  as  we  understand  it,  is  this :  A  man  is  not  to  be  excused  from 
responsibility  if  he  has  capacity  and  reason  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  as  to  the  particular  act  he  is  then  doing,  a  knowledge  and  con- 
sciousness that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  wrong  and  criminal,  and  will  subject  him  to  punish- 
ment In  order  to  be  responsible,  he  must  have  sufficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect 
the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  others  stand  to  him ;  that  the  act 
be  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  justice  and  right,  injurious  to  others,  and 
a  violation  of  the  dictates  of  duty.  On  the  contrary,  although  he  may  be  labouring  under 
partial  insanity,  if  he  still  understands  the  nature  and  character  of  his  act  and  its  conse- 
quences ;  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  wrong  and  criminal,  and  a  mental  power  suffi- 
cient to  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own  cose,  snd  to  know  that  if  he  does  the  act  ho 
will  do  wrong  and  receive  punishment,  such  partial  insanity  is  not  sufficient  to  exempt 
bim  from  responsibility  for  criminal  acts.  If,  then,  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
jury,  that  the  mind  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  unsound  state,  the  question  will 
be,  whether  the  disease  existed  to  so  high  a  degree  that  for  the  time  being  it  overwhelmed 
the  reason,  conscience,  and  judgment;  and  whether  the  prisoner  committing  the  homi- 
cide  acted  from  an  irresistible  and  uncontrallable  impulse;  if  so,  then  the  act  was  not  the 
act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  but  the  involuntary  act  of  the  body  without  the  concurrence  of  a 
mind  directing  it  The  character  of  the  mental  disease  relied  upon  to  excuse  the 
accused  in  this  case,  is  partial  insanity,  consisting  of  melancholy^  accompanied  by  delu- 
sion. The  conduct  may  be  in  muny  respects  regular,  the  mind  acute,  and  the  conduct 
apparently  governed  by  rules  of  propriety,  and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  insane 
delusion,  by  which  the  mind  is  perverted.  The  most  common  in  these  cases  is  that  of 
monomania,  where  the  mind  broods  over  one  idea^  and  cannot  be  reasoned  out  of  it. 
This  may  operate  as  an  excuse  for  a  criminal  act  in  one  of  two  modes.  Either  the  delu- 
sion is  such  that  the  person  under  its  influence  has  a  real  and  firm  belief  of  some  fact, 
not  true  in  itself,  but  which  if  it  were  true,  would  excuse  his  act ;  as  where  the  belief  is 
that  the  party  killed  had  an  immediate  design  upon  his  life,  and  under  that  belief  the 
insane  man  killed  him  in  supposed  self-defence.    A  common  instance  is  where  he  fully 
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belieTes  that  the  act  he  is  doing  is  done  by  the  immediate  command  of  God,  and  he  acta 
ander  th«  deluatve,  but  sincere  belief,  that  what  he  is  doing  is  by  the  command  of  a  supe- 
rior power,  which  supercedes  all  human  laws,  and  the  laws  of  nature;  or,  2d.  This  state 
of  delusion  indicates  to  an  experienced  person  that  the  mind  is  in  a  diseased  state,  that 
the  known  tendency  of  that  diseased  state  of  mind  is  to  break  out  into  sudden  parox- 
ysms of  violence,  venting  itself  into  acts  of  homicide  or  other  violent  acts  towards  friend 
or  foe  indiscriminately,  so  that  altiiongh  there  was  no  previous  symptoms  and  indications 
of  violence,  yet  the  subsequent  act  connecting  itself  with  the  previous  symptoms  and 
indications,  will  enable  an  experienced  person  tu  say  that  the  outbreak  was  of  such  a 
character,  that  for  the  time  being  it  must  have  overborne  memory  and  reason :  that  the 
act  was  the  result  of  the  disease,  and  not  of  a  mind  capable  of  choosing :  in  short,  that 
it  was  the  result  of  uncontrollabic  impulse,  and  not  of  a  pemon  acted  upon  by  motives, 
and  governed  by  the  vnli."  Roger*9  Trial,  Bottm,  1 644.  p,  273.,  Charge  of  Ch,  Jutt,  Shaw. 

A  case  of  great  interest  and  importance  has  recently  occurred  in  England^  Reg,  v. 
MeNaughton,  10  Clark  ^  Fin,  210.  In  that  case,  the  following  questions  were  pro- 
pounded to  the  judges  of  England  by  the  House  of  Lords: 

**  1st  What  is  the  law  respecting  alleged  crimes  committed  by  persons  afflicted  with 
insane  delusion  in  respect  of  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  persons;  as,  for  instance, 
where  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  the  accused  knew  he  was  act- 
ing contrary  to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of 
insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  avenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  pro- 
ducing some  supposed  public  benefit  7 

^  2d.  What  are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury,  when  a  person  alle- 
ged to  be  afflicted  with  insane  delusion  respecting  one  or  more  particular  subjects  or 
persons,  is  charged  with  the  commission  of  a  crime,  (murder,  for  example,)  and  insanity 
is  set  up  as  a  defence? 

"  3d.  In  what  terms  ought  the  question  to  be  left  the  jury  as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  committed? 

**  4th.  If  a  person  under  an  insane  delusion  as  to  existing  facts,  commits  an  offence  in 
consequence  thereof,  is  he  thereby  excused? 

**5th.  Can  a  medical  man,  conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity,  who  never  saw  the 
prisoner  previous  to  the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the  whole  trial  and  the  exami- 
nation of  all  the  witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  piind  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or  his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  waa 
conscious,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act.  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law ;  or  whether 
he  was  labouring  under  any  or  what  delusion  at  the  time?*' 

The  joint  opinion  of  all  the  judges,  except  Mr.  Justice  MftiZf,  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal^  as  follows: — **  My  Lords,  her  Majesty's  Judges,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  who  has  stated  his  opinion  to  your  Lordships,  in  answering  the 
questions  proposed  to  them  by  your  Lordship's  House,  think  it  right  in  the  first  place  to 
state  that  they  have  forborne  entering  ipto  any  particular  discussion  upon  these  ques- 
tions, from  the  extreme  and  almost  insuperable  difliculty  of  applying  those  answers  to. 
cases  in  which  the  facts  are  brought  judicially  before  them.  The  facts  of  each  particular 
case  must  of  necessity  present  themselves  with  endless  variety,  and  with  every  shade  of 
difference  in  each  case,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  declare  the  law  upon  each  particular  case, 
on  facts  proved  before  them,  and  after  hearing  argument  of  counsel  thereon.  They  deem 
it  at  once  impracticable,  and  at  the  same  time  dangerous  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  attempt  to  make  minute  applications  of  the  principles  involved 
in  the  answers  given  them  by  your  Lordships'  questions;  they  have  therefore  confined 
their  answers  to  the  statements  of  that  which  they  hold  to  be  the  law  upon  the  abstract 
questions  proposed  by  your  Lordships;  and  as  they  deem  it  unnecessary  in  this  particn- 
lar  case  to  deliver  their  opinions  seruiltm,  and  as  all  concur  in  the  same  opinions,  they 
desire  me  to  express  such  their  unanimous  opinion  to  your  Lordships. 

**  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  assuming  that  your  Lordships'  inquiries  are  confined 
to  those  persons  who  labour  under  such  partial  delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other  re- 
spects insane,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  notwithstanding  the  party  accused  did  the  act 
complained  of  with  a  view  under  the  influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  aveng- 
ing iK>me  supposed  grievances  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some  public  benefit,  he  is» 
nevertlieless,  punishable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  if  he  knew  at 
the  time  of  committing  such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law, — by  which  ex.. 
presfion  we  understand  your  Lordships  to  mean,  the  law  of  the  land.  As  the  third  and 
iburth  questions  appear  to  us  to  be  more  conveniently  answered  together,  wo  have  to. 
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■ubmit  onr  opinion  to  be,  that  the  jury  oaght  to  be  told  in  aQ  caees,  that'  eterj  man  if 
presumed  to  be  sane  and  to  posBess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason,  to  be  responsible  for  his 
crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  to  their  satislaction;  and  that  to  establish  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  munt  be  clearly  proved,  that  at  the  time  of  committing  the 
act.  the  party  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  ot  the 
mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or  if  he  did  know 
it,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode  of  patting 
the  latter  part  of  the  question  to  the  jury  on  these  occasions  has  generally  been,  whether 
the  accused  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ; 
which  mode,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  leading  to  any  mistake  with  the  jury,  w  not,  as  we 
conceive,  so  accurate  when  put  generally  and  in  the  abstract,  as  when  put  with  reference 
to  tiie  party*8  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  in  respect  to  the  'very  act  with  which  he  is 
charged.  If  the  question  were  to  be  put  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the  aecused  solely  and 
exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the  jury,  by 
inducing  them  to  believe  that  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  law  was  essential  in  order  to 
lead  to  a  conviction ;  whereas  the  law  is  administered  upon  the  principle  that  every  one 
must  be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  without  proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  ac- 
cused were  conscious  that  the  act  was  one  which  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act  was 
at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  punishable;  and  the  usual  course, 
therefore,  has  been  to  leave  the  question  to  the  Jury,  whether  tlie  party  accused  had  s 
sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act  that  was  wrong ;  and  this 
course  we  think  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such  otMorvations  and  explanations  as  th« 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case  may  require.  The  answer  to  tlie  fourth  question 
must,  of  course,  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  delusion;  but,  making  the  same  assumptioa 
as  we  did  before,  namely,  that  he  labours  under  such  a  partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in 
other  respects  insane,  we  think  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  responsi* 
bility,  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  reaL  For  example,  if 
under  the  influence  of  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
take  away  his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in  self  defence,  he  would  be 
exempt  from  punishment  if  his  delusion  was,  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  seriou* 
injury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  supposed  in- 
jury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punishment.  In  answer  to  the  last  question,  we  state  to  your 
Lordships,  that  we  think  the  medical  man,  under  the  circnmstances  supposed,  cannot,  in 
strictness,  be  asked  his  opinion  in  the  terms  above  stated,  because  each  of  those  ques- 
tions involves  the  determination  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  deposed,  on  which  it  is  for  the 
jury  to  decide;  and  the  questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon  a  matter  of  science,  in 
which  case,  such  evidence  is  admissible.  But  where  the  facts  are  admitted,  or  not  dis- 
puted,  and  the  question  becomes  substantially  one  of  science  only,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  allow  the  question  to  be  put  in  that  general  form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted 
on  as  a  matter  of  right**  Per  Tindal,  C.  J,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  in 
McNaughten'a  Caae,  10  CI.  ^  Fin.  200.  308.  Maule,  J.,  diss.  p.  204—208.  See  also 
hansard'a  Pari.  Debates,  Vol.  67.  pp.  288.  714. 

In  a  Ittte  case,  {CommonioeaUh  v.  Afos/er,)  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  defence  of  insanity  was  set  up  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  and  discussed  at  great 
length.    Chief  Justice  Gibson^  in  delivering  the  charge  to  the  jury,  said : 

^  Insanity  is  menial  or  nunral — the  latter  being  sometimes  called  homicidal  mania,  and 
properly  sa  It  is  my  purpose  to  deliver  to  you  the  law  on  this  ground  of  defence,  and 
not  to  press  upon  your  consideration,  at  least  to  an  unusual  degree,  the  circumstances  of 
the  present  cose,  on  which  the  law  acts.  A  man  may  be  mad  on  all  subjects;  and  then, 
though  he  may  have  i^Hmmerings  of  reason,  he  is  not  a  responsible  agent  This  is 
general  insanity ;  but,  if  it  be  not  so  great  in  its  extent  or  degree  as  to  blind  him  to  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  his  moral  duty,  it  Is  no  defence  to  an  accusation  of  crime. 
It  must  be  so  great  as  entirely  to  destroy  his  perception  of  right  and  wrong;  and  it  is 
not  until  that  perception  is  thus  destroyed,  that  he  ceases  to  be  responsible.  It  must 
amount  to  delusion  or  hallucination,  controlling  his  will  and  making  the  commission  of 
the  act  in  his  apprehension,  a  duty  of  overruling  necessity.  The  most  apt  iliustratioa 
of  the  latter  is  the  perverted  sense  of  religious  obligation,  which  has  caused  men  some- 
times to  sacrifice  their  wives  and  children. 

**  Partial  insanity  is  confined  to  a  particular  snbject — the  man  being  sane  on  every 
other.  In  that  species  of  madness,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  a  responsible  agent,  if  he  were 
not  instigated  by  his  madness  to  perpetrate  the  act  He  continues  to  be  a  legitimate 
subject  of  punishment,  although  he  may  have  been  laboring  under  a  moral  obliquity  of 
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perception,  as  maob  so  as  if  he  were  merely  laboring  under  an  obliquity  of  vision.  A 
mao  whose  mind  sqaints,  unless  impelled  to  crime  by  this  very  mental  obliquity,  is  as 
much  amenable  to  punishment  as  one  whose  eye  squints.  On  this  point,  there  has  been  a 
Biistake  as  melancholy  as  it  is  popular.  It  has  been  announced  by  learned  doctors,  that, 
if  a  man  has  the  least  taint  of  insanity  entering  into  his  mental  structure,  it  dischar^a 
him  of  all  responsibility  to  the  laws.  To  this  monstrous  error  may  be  traced  both  the 
fecundity  in  homicides  which  has  dishonored  this  country,  and  the  immunity  which  has 
attended  them.  The  law  is  that,  whether  the  insanity  be  general  or  partial,  the  degree 
of  it  must  be  so  great  as  to  have  controlled  the  will  of  its  subject,  and  to  have  takea 
from  him  the  freedom  of  moral  action. 

**  Bat  there  is  a  moral  or  homicidal  insanity  consisting  of  an  irresistible  inclination  to 
kill,  or  to  commit  some  other  particular  offence.  There  may  be  an  unseen  ligament 
pressing  on  the  mind,  drawins;  it  to  consequences  which  it  sees,  but  cannot  avoid,  and 
placing  it  under  a  coercion  which,  while  its  results  are  clearly  perceived,  is  incapable  of 
resistance.  The  doctrine  which  acknowledges  this  mania  is  dangerous  in  its  relations, 
and  can  be  recognized  only  in  the  clearest  cases.  It  ought  to  be  shown  to  have  been 
habitoal,  or  at  least  to  have  evinced  itself  in  more  than  a  single  instance.  It  is  seldom 
directed  sfrainst  a  particular  individual ;  but  that  it  may  be  so,  is  proved  by  the  case  of 
the  yoang  woman  who  was  deluded  by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  destroy  her  child,  though 
aware  of  the  heinous  nature  of  the  act  The  frequency  of  this  constitutional  malady  is 
fertunatcly  small,  and  it  is  better  to  confine  it  within  the  strictest  limits.  If  juries  were 
to  allow  it  as  a  general  motive  operating  in  cases  of  this  character,  its  recognitioiL  would 
destroy  social  order  as  well  as  personal  safety.  To  establish  it  as  a  justification  in  any 
particular  case,  it  is  necessary  either  to  show,  by  clear  proofs,  its  contemporaneous 
exMtenoe,  evinced  by  present  circumstances,  or  the  existence  of  an  habitual  tendency 
developed  in  previous  cases,  becoming  iii  itself  a  second  nature." 

The  jury  convicted  the  prisoner,  and  the  Court  was  unanimous  in  refiising  a  new  triaL 
Com.  V.  moler,  6  Penn.  L  J.  93,  4  Bart,  Rep. 

The  leading  works  upon  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity,  are  Eoquirol  on  Itu 
oaniif;  Hare  de  la  Folie;  Ray  on  Jnoanity;  WinsUno  on  the  Plea  af.  Insanity;  Collin- 
ssa  SM  iMuaey;  Shelf ord  on  Lunacy,  Taylor* e  Med,  Jur,  {London^  1844.)  The  inquirer 
will  find  an  article  on  the  value  and  efi:ect  of  medical  testimony  in  The  BrUiih  and 
F^>reign  Med,  Revieu)  for  July,  1843.  In  Roger' 9  Trial,  {Boston^  1844,)  reported  by 
Messrs.  Bigelow  ^  Bemie,  counsel  for  the  defendant,  will  be  found  all  the  leading  autho- 
rities, both  the  text  books  and  t^e  adjudged  cases,  many  of  them  learnedly  and  tho- 
roughly examined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNlnO    CASUALTT   AND    MISFORTUNE,   HOW   FAB    IT   EXCUSETH 

IN    CRIMINALS. 

I  COME  to  the  second  kind  of  accidental  defects,  viz,  casually 

and  mis/orlune,  and  to  consider  how  far  it  exciiseth :  and  [  38  J 

first  we  are  to  observe  in  this,  and  likewise  in  some  other 

of  the  defects  before  and  hereafter  mentioned,  a  difference  betweea 

civil  suits,  that  are  terminated  in  compensalionem  damni  illaliy  and 

criminal  suits  or  prosecutions,  that  are  in  vindiclam  criminis  com' 

mis^t. 

If  a  man  be  shooting  in  the  fields  at  rovers,  and  his  arrow  hurts 
a  person  standing  near  the  mark,  the  party  hurt  shall  have  his  ac- 
tion of  trespass,  and  recover  his  damages,  though  the  hurt  were  cas- 

voi^  I. — 6 
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iial;(a)  for  the  party  is  damnified  by  him,  and  the  damages  are  but 
his  reparation  ;  but  if  the  party  had  been  killed,  it  had  been  per  in/or* 
/t/nium,  and  the  archer  sliould  not  suffer  death  for  it,  though  yet 
he  goes  not  ahogetiier  free  from  all  punishment.(6)  6  E.  4.  7.  per 
Catesbt/.{c) 

As  to  criminal  proceedings,  if  the  act  that  is  committed  be  simply 
casual,  and /7er  infortunium^  regularly  that  act^  which,  were  it  done 
ex  animi  intentione,  were  punishable  with  death,  is  not  by  the  laws 
of  England  to  undergo  that  punishment;  for  it  is  the  will  and  in- 
tention, that  regularly  is  required,  as  well  as  the  act  and  event,  to 
make  the  offence  capital. 

Now,  what  shall  be  said  thus  simply  casual,  and  what  the 
[  39  ]  punishment,  will  be  at  large  considered,  when  we  come  to 
homicide  ;E7er  infortunium;  only  something  will  be  neces- 
sary to  be  said  thereof  here. 

If  a  man  do  ex  intentione  and  voluntarily  an  unlawful  act  tending 
to  bodily  hurt  of  any  person,  as  by  striking  or  beating  him,  though 
he  did  not  intend  to  kill  him,  but  the  death  of  the  party  struck  doth 
follow  thereby  within  the  year  and  day  \{d)  or  if  he  strike  at  one, 
and  missing  him  kills  another  whom  he  did  not  intend,  this  is  felo- 
ny(tf)  and  homicide,  and  not  casualty  ox  per  infortunium. 

So  it  is  if  he  be  doing  an  unlawful  act,  though  not  intending  bodily 
harm  of  any  person,  as  throwing  a  stone  at  another's  horse,  if  it  hit 
a  person  and  kill  him ;  this  is  felony  and  homicide  and  noiper  infor- 
iunium;(f)  for  the  act  was  voluntary,  though  the  event  not  intended ; 
and  therefore  the  act  itself  being  unlawful,  he  is  criminally  guilty  of 
the  consequence,  that  follows: 

But  if  a  man  be  doing  a  lawful  act  without  intention  of  any  bodily 
harm  to  any  person,  and  the  death  of  any  person  thereby  ensues,  as 
if  he  be  cleaving  wood,  and  the  axe  flies  from  the  helve,  and  kills  an- 
other, this  indeed  is  manslaughter,  but  per  infortunium;  and  the 
party  is  not  to  suffer  death,  but  is  to  be  pardoned  of  course ;  for  it 
appears  by  the  statute  of  Marlbridgej  cap.  26.  that  it  was  not  done 

(a)  Hob.  134. 

(6)  For  he  forfeits  all  his  goods  and  chattels.  2  H.  3. 18.  F.  Canmt.  302. 2  Co,  Inttit^ 
149.  3  Co.  Irutit.  220.  By  the  ancient  law  he  was  liable  to  make  the  same  recompense 
or  wertgild,  as  in  any  other  case  of  homicide ;  e.  g,  if  one  shooting  at  a  mark  should 
accidentally  wound  and  kill  another,  he  was  nevertheless  to  pay  his  weregild.  Leg,  H. 
2. 1,  88.  I.  90.  Legit  enim  e$t  placUum*  qui  in$cientdr  peceat,  tcientir  emendet ;  but  by 
the  same  law,  if  one,  who  was  standing  on  a  tree  or  any  other  place,  where  he  was  at 
work,  should  chance  to  fall  on  another  passing  by,  he  was  not  to  pay  any  thing,  but  was 
deemed  entirely  innocent.    See  Wilk.  jLeg,  Anglo-Sax,  p.  277,  279. 

(c)  B.  Corone  148.     TretpaBs  310.    F.  Corone  354. 

{d)  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  the  law  doth  presume,  that  afler  the  year  and  day  it 
cannot  then  be  discerned,  whether  he  died  of  the  stroke,  or  a  natural  death.  3  Co,  Imtii. 
63. 

(e)  The  like  in  the  cose  of  maihem,  if  a  man  strike  at  one,  and  missing  him  maihcm 
another,  13  H.  7, 14.  a. 

(J)  11  /£  7.  23.  a.jper  Fineux  Ch.  Just  B.  Corone  229.  Proclamatiott  13.  22.  ^Mtsc 
pi  71. 
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perfelonium;{g)  yet  the  laws  of  England  are  so  tender  of 

ihe  life  of  man,  and  to  make  men  very  cautious  in  all  their  [  40  ] 

actions  that  the  party,  though  his  life  be  spared,  yet  forfeits 

his  goods,  and  must  expect  the  king's  grace  to  restore  them. 

There  happened  this  case  at  Petet^borough:  Deer  broke  into  the 
corn  of  A.  and  spoiled  it  in  the  night  time;  A.  sets  his  servant  to 
watch  in  the  night  with  a  charged  gun  at  the  corner  of  the  field, 
commanding  him,  that,  when  he  heard  anything  rush  into  the  stand- 
ing corn,  he  should  shoot  at  that  place,  for  it  was  the  deer :  the  mas- 
ter was  in  another  corner  of 'the  field,  rushed  into  the  standing  corn ; 
the  servant  according  to  his  master's  direction  shot,  and  killed  his 
roaster;  it  was  agreed  on  all-  hands,  this  was  neither  petit  treasoni 
nor  murder,  but  whether  it  were  simple  homicide,  ox  per  inforluntum^ 
was  a  great  difficulty:  First,  the  shooting  was  lawful,  when  the  deer 
came  into  the  corn,  it  being  no  purlieu^  nor  proclaimed,  or  chased 
deer;  again,  the  error  of  the  servant  was  caused  by  the  master's  direc- 
tion, and  his  own  act;  but  if  it  had  been  a  stranger  that  had  been 
killed  it  had  been  homicide,  and  not  misadventure;  on  the  other  side, 
the  servant  was  to  have  taken  more  care,  and  not  to  have  shot  upon 
such  a  token  as  might  have  befallen  a  man  as  well  as  a  deer ;  and 
therefore  for  the  omission  of  due  diligence,  and  better  inspection,  be- 
fore he  adventured  to  shoot,  it  might  amount  to  manslaughter,  and  so 
be  capital ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  truer  opinion. 

But  in  the  case  of  Sir  William  Hawksworthy  related  by  Baker  m 
bis  chronicle  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  p.  223,(A)  he  being  weary  of 
his  life,  and  willing  to  be  rid  of  it  by  another's  hand,  blamed  his  par- 
ker  for  suffering  his  deer  to  be  destroyed,  and  commanded  him,  that 
he  should  shoot  the  next  man  that  he  met  in  his  park,  that  would 
not  stand  or  speak ;  the  knight  himself  came  in  the  night  into  the 
park,  and  being  met  by  the  keeper  refused  to  stand  or  speak;  the 
keeper  shot  and  killed  him,  not  knowing  him  to  be  his  master;  this 
seems  to  be  no  felony,  but  excusable  by  the  statute  of  Male- 
faclores  in  parcis,  for  the  keeper  was  in  no  fault,  but  his  [  41  ] 
master;  but,  had  he  known  him,  it  had  been  murder. 

As  to  matter  of  high  treason,  where  the  life  of  the  king  is  concern- 
ed, it  is  not  safe  too  easily  to  admit  an  excuse  by  chance  or  misfor- 
tune ;  though  such  fact  cannot  be  treason,  that  was  purely  casual  and 
involuntary,  for  there  must  be  a  compassing  or  imagining  to  make 

(g)  Here  our  auUior  rightly  says  it  appear$  by  the  statute  of  Marlhridge^  that  it  was 
not  felony,  for  that  statute  only  supposes  it  not  to  be  felony,  but  does  not  make  that  not 
to  be  felony  which  was  so  before,  as  some  have  imagined.  S.  Co.  Intiit,  148,  315.  for  it 
appear«  by  Magna  Charta  cap.  26.  which  was  before  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  that  he 
who  killed  another  per  infortunium,  was  in  no  danger  of  death.  Kel.  123.  nor  indeed 
could  it  be  felony,  it  not  being  done /ei/eo  animo,  4  Co.  134  6.  The  design  of  that  statute 
was  quite  of  another  nature,  viz.  that  the  country  should  not  be  amerced  where  a  roan 
was  killed  per  infortunium,  for  at  that  time  murdrum  peculiarly  signified  the  secret  pri. 
vate  killing  of  a  man ;  as  if  he  was  found  killed,  but  it  was  not  known  by  whom ;  and 
thus  it  is  defined  by  Braeton,  Lib.  III.  de  corona,  cap.  1  to  be  occulta  occieio;  and  in  the 
laws  of  Henry  1. 1.  92.  murdritut  homo  dicebater,  cujus  ifUerfectio  neociebatur;  and  in 
Dialogo  de  Seaeeario,  Lib.  I.  cap,  10. 10.  murdrum  idem  e$t,  quod  abeeondiinm. 

(A)  Sub  anno  1471. 
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treason ;  yet  a  treasonable  intention  may  be  disguised  under  the  color 
of  chance,  and  the  safety  of  the  king's  life  is  of  highest  concerument. 

And  therefore  when  Walter  Tyrrell  with  a  glance  of  an  arrow 
from  a  tree  involuntarily,  as  Matthew  Paris(k)  tells  us,  killed  fVil- 
Ham  Bu/uSfii  could  not  be  treason,(/)  because  there  was  no  purpose 
of  any  mischief,  and  he  shot  at  the  deer  by  the  king's  command ;  yet 
the  fact  was  of  such  a  consequence,  that  he  fled  for  it,  which  was  a 
circumstance  that  might  probably  infer,  that  there  was  some  ill- 
intention,  which  might  make  him  guilty  of  treason,  and  not  barely 
accident.     Co.  P.  C.  p.  6, 

History  tells  us,  that  upon  a  solemn  just,  or  turnament  appointed 
by  Henry  IL  king  of  France,  upon  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  the 
kin^  himself  would  needs  run,  and  commanded  the  earl  of  Montgom- 
ery to  run  against  him ;  the  earl's  lance  breaking  upon  the  king's 
cuirasse,  a  splinter  flew  into  the  king's  eye,  and  hit  it,  whereof  he 
died;  this  was  not  treason,  because  purely  accidental.[l] 


[  42  ]  CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING    IGNORANCE,   AND    HOW    FAR    IT    PREVAILS,   TO    EXCUSE 
IN    CAPITAL  CRIMES. 

Ignorance  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  the  penalty 
thereby  inflicted  upon  ofienders,  doth  not  excuse  any,  that  is  of  the 
age  of  discretion  and  compos  mentis j  from  the  penalty  of  the  breach 

ijf,)  p,  54.  (I)  Custumier  de  Normand,  cap,  14 

[1]  Whenever  death  is  the  consequence  of  idle,  dangeroos  and  unlawful  sports,  or  of 
heedless,  wanton  and  indiscreet  acts,  without  a  felonious  intent  the  party  caasing  the 
death  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  As  if  a  man  rides  an  unruly  horse  amongst  a  crowd  of 
people,  1  East,  P,  C.231 ;  or  throws  a  stone,  or  shoots  an  arrow  over  a  wall  into  a  pub- 
lie  or  frequented  street,  po$t  page  475,  or  discharging  his  pistols  into  a  public  street  up. 
on  alighting  from  his  carriage,!  Stra,  481 :  in  any  of  these  cases,  though  the  p&rty  may 
be  perfecUy  innocent  of  any  mischievous  intent,  still  if  death  ensues  he  is  guilty  of  man. 
■laughter.  So,  if  the  owner  suffers  to  be  at  large  any  animal  which  he  knows  to  be  vi. 
cious  and  mischievous,  and  it  kills  a  man,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  he  may  be  in. 
dieted  for  manslaughter ;  but  it  is  well  agreed  thai-he  is  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor. 
S  Hawk,  P,  C,  c.  13,  §  8 ;  and  in  a  very  recent  case  of  that  kind,  Bbst,  C,  J.  laid  down  as 
law,  *Hhat  if  a  person  think  proper  to  keep  an  animal  of  this  description,  (a  bull)  knowing 
its  vicious  nature,  and  another  person  is  killed  by  it,  it  will  be  manslaughter  in  the  own. 
er,  if  nothing  more ;  at  all  events  it  will  be  an  aggravated  apeciet  of  manolavghitr :  Black' 
man  v.  Simmondo,  3  Carr,  4r  Poy,  140.  If  workmen  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
business,  throw  rubbish  from  a  house  in  a  direction  in  which  persons  are  likely  to  pass, 
and  any  one  passing  is  killed,  this  is  manslaughter;  Ward*$  ease,  1  Eaot  P,  C,  261,  363, 
S63,  370;  Rex  v.  Murphy,  6  Carr,  ^  Pay,  103.  As  to  what  are  lawful  sports,  see  Ptii. 
ton,  title  Riot,  4  StepL  Commentaries  101,  4  BL  Com,  183,  note  Inf  Ryland,  19  ed.  Land, 
1836.  The  cases  in  which  the  propriety  of  the  act  which  causes  the  injury,  the  man. 
Der  of  doing  it,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  done,  are  considered,  may  be  found 
1  Hawk  c,  39  s.  3 ;  Footer  363 ;  Rex  v.  Martin,  3  C.  ^  P.  31 1 ;  HulVe  case  1 664,  Kel, 
40;  1  RusseU  769;  Rex  v.  Walktr,  1  C.  ^  P.  330;  Rex  v.  Oree,  7  C.  ^  P.  156;  /t  v. 
Allen  et  al.l  C,  Sf  P.  153;  4  Inst,  351 ;  Rex  v.  Van  ButcheU,  3  C.  ^  P.  639;  Rex  v. 
WiUiamson,  3  C.  4r  P.  635;  Rex  v.  SpilUr,  5  C.  4r  P.  333 ;  see  post.  c.  39  notes. 
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of  it;  because  every  person  of  the  age  of  discretion  and  compos  men* 
iis  is  bound  to  know  the  law,  and  presumed  so  to  do :  Ignorantia 
torum.y  guas  quis  scire  teneiuVy  non  excusai.(a) 

But  in  some  cases  ignorantia  facti  doth  excuse,  for  such  an  igno- 
rance many  times  makes  the  act  itself  morally  involuntary;  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  cases  of  misfortune  and  casualty  mentioned  in  the 
former  chapter  are  instances  that  fall  in  with  this  of  ignorance:  I 
shall  add  but  one  or  two  more. 

It  is  known  in  war,  that  it  is  the  greatest  offence  for  a  soldier  to 
kill  or  so  much  as  to  assault  his  general :  syppose  then  the  inferior 
officer  sets  his  watch,  or  sentinels,  and  the  general  to  try  the  vigilance 
or  courage  of  his  sentinels  comes  upon  them  in  the  night  in  the  pos- 
ture of  an  enemy,  (as  some  commanders  have  too  rashly  done)  the 
sentinel  strikes,  or  shoots  him,  taking  him  to  be  an  enemy;  his  igno- 
rance of  the  person  excuseth  his  offence. 

In  the  case  of  Levet  indicted  for  the  death  of  Frances  Freeman^ 
the  case  was,  that  WilUam  Levet  being  in  bed  and  asleep  in  the 
night,  his  servant  hired  Frances  Freeman  to  help  her  to  do  her  work, 
and  about  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night  the  servant  going  to  let  out 
Frances  thought  she  heard  thieves  breaking  open  the  door;  she  there- 
fore ran  up  speedily  to  her  master,  and  informed  him,  that  she  thought 
thieves  were  breaking  open  the  door ;  the  master  rising  suddenly,  and 
taking  a  rapier,  ran  down  suddenly  ;  Frances  hid  herself  in 
the  buttery;  lest  she  should  be  discovered;  Zevc/'^  wife,  [  43  ] 
spying  Frances  in  the  buttery,  cried  out  to  her  husband, 
^Here  they  6e,  that  would  undo  vs.^'  Levet  runs  into  the  buttery 
in  the  dark,  not  knowing  Frances,  but  thinking  her  to  be  a  thief,  and 
thrusting  with  his  rapier  before  him  hit  l^rances  in  the  breast  mortal- 
ly, whereof  she  instantly  died.  This  was  resolved  to  be  neither  mur- 
der, nor  manslaughter,  nor  felony.  Vide  this  case  cited  by  justice 
Jones,  P.  IS  Car.  \.  B.  R.  Cro.  Car.  538.     Cook^s  case. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TOUCHING    INCAPACITIES,  OB  EXCUSES   BT  SEASON  OF   CIVIL   SUBJEC* 

TION. 

I  COMB  now  to  those  incapacities,  which  I  have  styled  civil,  and  to 
consider  how  far  they  indemnify  and  excuse  in  criminals,  and  crimi- 
nal punishments. 

And  first  concerning  that,  which  ariseth  by  reason  of  civil  subjec- 
tion. 

And  this  civil  subjection  is  principally  of  the  subject  to  his  prince, 
the  servant  to  his  master,  the  child  to  his  parent,  and  the  wife  to  her 
husband.     Somewhat  I  shall  say  of  each  of  these. 

I.  As  to  the  Jirst  of  these  subjections,  the  subject  to  his  prince; 
it  is  regularly  true,  that  the  law  presumes,  the  king  will  do  no  wrong; 

(«)  Flomi.  343.  a. 
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neither  indeed  can  do.any  wrong;(o)  and  therefore^  if  the  king  com- 
mand an  unlawful  act  to  be  done,  the  offence  of  the  instra- 
|[  44  ]  ment  is  not  thereby  indemnified;(6)  for  though  the  king  is 
not  under  the  coercive  power  of  the  law,[l]  yet  in  many  cases 
hia  commands  are  under  the  directive  power  of  the  law,  which  con- 
sequently makes  the  act  itself  invalid,  if  unlawful,  and  so  renders  the 
instrument  of  the  execution  thereof  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  Vide  Slam/,  P.  P,  102.  b.{c)  yet  in  the  time  of  peace,  if  two 
men  combat  together  at  barriers,  or  for  trial  of  skill,  if  one  kill  the 
other  it  is  homicide;  but  if  it  be  by  the  command  of  the  king,  it  is 
8aid(6^  it  is  no  felony.  ^1  //.  7.  23.  a. 

II.  As  touching  the  civil  subjection  of  the  childj  or  servant;  if 
either  of  them  commit  an  act,  which  in  itself  is  treason,  or  felony,  it 
is  neither  excused  nor  extenuated  as  to  the  point  of  punishment  by 
the  command  of  his  master  or  parent;  for  the  command  is  void  and 
against  law,  and  doth  not  protect  either  the  commander  or  the  instru- 
ment, that  executes  it  by  such  comroand.(e) 

.  III.  As  to  the  civil  subjection  of  the  loffe  to  the  husband:  though 
in  many  cases  the  command,  or  authority  of  the  husband,  either 
express  or  implied,  doth  not  privilege  the  wife  from  capital  punish- 
ment for  capital  offences;  yet  in  jome  cases  the  indulgence  of  the  law 
doth  privilege  her  from  capital  punishment  for  such  offences,  as  are 
in  themselves  of  a  capital  nature;  wherein  these  ensuing  differences 
are  observable. 

1.  If  a  ftmt  covert  alone  without  her  husband,  and  without  the 
coercion  of  her  husband,  commit  treason  or  felony,  though  it  be  but 
larceny,  she  shall  suffer  the  like  judgment  and  execution,  as  if  she 
were  sole;  this  is  agreed  oh  all  hands.  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  Leap.  19. 
\S  E.2.  Corone  383. 

2.  But  if  she  commit  larceny  by  the  coercion  of  the  hus- 

[  45  ]  band,  she  is  not  guilty.  27  jiss.  40 ;{/)  and  according  to 

some,  if  it  be  by  the  command  of  her  husband  Ibid,[g)  which 

seems  to  be  law,  if  her  husband  be  present  ;(A)  but  not  if  her  husband 

be  absent  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  felony  committed. 

3.  But  this  command  or  coercion  of  the  husband  doth  not  excuse 
in  case  of  treason,  nor  of  murder,  in  regard  of  the  heinousness  of 
those  crimes.  Mr.  Dallon^s  Just.  Ca.  104.(})  And  hence  it  was  that 

(a)  Co,  Lit,  19.  6.  4. 

(6)  As  if  one  man  arrest  another  merely  by  the  king*s  commandment,  that  shall  be  no 
ezcuRO  to  him,  but  ho  is  nevertheless  liable  to  an  action  of  false  imprisonment.  16  H,  6. 
F.  Murutrauna  defaits  182. 1  H,  7.  4.  B.  Prerogative  139. 

(c)  Vide  Bracton  Lib,  III.  De  actionilms^  cap.  9. 

id)  Per  Fineux  Ch.  Just  but  Broke  in  his  abridgment  of  this  case,  Corone  229.  says, 
that  other  justices  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  denied  this  opinion  of  Fineux^  and  held, 
that  it  was  felony  to  kill  a  man  in  justing  and  the  like,  notwithstanding  the  command- 
ment of  the  king;  for  that  the  commandment  is  against  law.  3  Co,  Inst,  56.  160. 

(*)  Dalt,  Ju$t.  Cap.  157.  N,  Edit, 

If)  F,  Corone,  199.  Bracton  de  Corone,  cap,  32.  §  9. 

Ig)  Quoniam  ipsa  superiori  suo  obedire  debet.  Leg,  Jna,  I.  57.  B,  Corone  108. 

(A)  BecRUfte  the  law  supposes  her  to  be  then  under  the  coercion  of  her  husband.  Kel.Zh 

(i)  A.  Edit,  cap,  157. 

[1]  JUPea^j.McLeod,llBW9Rep.3n. 
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in  the  cases  of  the  treasons  committed  by  Arden  and  Somerville{k) 
against  Queen  Elizabeth^  both  their  wives  were  attaint  of  high  trea- 
son, though  their  execution  wjis  spared;  and  yet  they  were  only 
asseaters  to  their  husband's  treasons,  and  not  immediately  actors  in 
it,  and  so  were  principals  in  the  second  degree;  and  upon  the  same 
account  the  earl  of  Somerset  and  his  wife  were  both  attaint,  as  acces- 
saries before,  in  the  murder  and  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury.{l)\2^ 

(*)  1  And,  |>.  104.  (Z)  Stat,  Trials,  Vol  I.  TV.  28  ^  29. 

[2]  SomervUle^B  caee,  1  And.  104,  which  is  the  only  case  where  hasband  and  wife  have 
been  convicted  of  treason,  only  shows  that  a  wife  may  be  convicted  of  treason  with  her 
hasband.  There  Arden  and  his  wife  were  charged  with  procuringr  SomervUle  to  destroj 
the  Queen*  and  both  foand  g^uilty,  but  as  none  of  the  evidence  is  stated,  it  may  have  been 
that  the  wife  was  the  instigator,  and  both  properly  convicted.  In  SomerseVB  case,  which 
is  the  only  case  of  a  wife  convicted  as  well  as  her  husband,  as  an  accessary  to  a  murder, 
according  to  3  InaL  50,  the  Elarl  and  Countess  were  indicted  as  accessaries  before  the 
&lcU  to  the  murder  of  Sir  T,  Overbury^  the  wife  was  arraigned  alone,  first,  and  pleaded 
guilty,  and  being  asked  what  she  had  to  say  why  judgment  of  death  should  not  bis  giveu 
against  her,  she  said,  **  I  can  much  aggravate  but  nothing  extenuate  my  fault."  (2  St. 
Tr,  957.)  Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  indictment  was  joint  against  both,  the  case  onlj 
proves  that  the  wife  may  properly  be  convicted  upon  her  own  confession,  wJiich  indicates 
that  she  was  the  more  guilty  party ;  as  it  is  clear  she  was  in  tnis  case.  See  Jiume^g 
Hi$t,  Bng,  vol.  6,  p.  68,  &,c.  But  as  the  Carl  and  Countess  were  separately  arraigned, 
and  on  different  days,  and  as  the  indictment  against  the  Earl,  as  recited  in  his  pardon, 
(2  SL  TV.  1014,)  is  against  him  alone,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Countess  was  indict- 
ed alone;  if  so,  the  case  is  merely  that  of  a  wife  pleading  guilty  to  an  indictment  charg* 
ing  her  alone  as  accessory,  and  unless  in  such  a  case  she  either  pleaded  tliat  she  com. 
mitted  the  offence  in  company  with  her  husband,  (as  it  seems  she  may,  Powt,  47,  M,  37 
Ed,  3  Rat,  34,)  or  such  appeared  to  be  the  case  upon  her  trial,  no  question  as  to  coercion 
could  arise.  In  Reg,  v.  ii/tson,  8  C.  if  P»  418,  Mr.  J,  Patteton  mentions  an  old  case 
where  a  husband  and  wife  intending  to  destroy  themselves,  took  poison  together,  the 
husband  died  but  the  wife  recovered,  and  was  tried  fer  murder,  and  acquitted  solely  on 
the  ground  thtft  being  the  wife  of  the  deceased  she  was  under  his  control,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  proposal  to  commit  suicide  had  been  first  suggested  by  him,  it  was  considered 
that  she  was  not  a  free  ageut ;  but  I  know  from  the  best  authority,  (says  Mr.  Greave$^ 
in  a  note  in  Ru»$eW$  C,  4r  M,)  that  the  very  learned  judge  guarded  against  subscribing  to 
the  reason  given  for  this  decision.  Probably  the  case  referred  to  is  an  anonymous  one. 
Jfbor,  754,  where  it  is  said  the  question  was,  whether  it  was  murder  in  the  woman,  and 
the  Recorder  caused  the  special  matter  to  be  found,  but  no  decision  is  stated,  nor  have 
I  been  able,  (adds  Mr.  Greavea,)  to  find  the  case  elsewhere.     1  Ru$8,  on  Crimet,  18,  note. 

Before  SomervUU^o  case,  26  Elix,  and  SomergeVo  case,  A.  D.  1615,  there  seems  no  ex- 
ception to  the  general  role  that  the  coercion  of  the  husband  excuses  the  act  of  the  wife. 
(See  27  Ass.  40 ;  Stamf,  P.  C,  26,  27.  142;  Pulton  de  Pace  Regis.  130;  Br.  Ab.  Coron^ 
108;  Fitx  Ab.  Coron.  130.  160.  199.)  But  aOer  those  cases  there  are  the  following 
exceptions  in  the  books: — Bae,  Max,  57,  excepts  treason  only;  Dalton^  147,  treason 
and  murder,  citing  for  the  latter.  Mar,  Lett,  12,  (perhaps  some  reader  of  some  Inn  of 
Court,)  1  HaU  P,  C.  p.  45.  47,  treason,  murder,  and  homicide;  and  p.  434,  treason, 
murder,  and  manslaughter;  Keyling,  31,  an  obiter  dictum,  murder  only  ;  Hawk,  6. 1,  e. 
1,  s.  11,  treason,  murder,  and  robbery;  Black,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  444,  treason  and 
murder :  vol.  iv.  p^  29,  treason  and  mala  in  se,  as  murder  and  the  like.  Hale,  there- 
fore,  alone  excepts  manslaughter,  and  Hawkins  introduces  robbery  without  an  authority 
for  so  doing;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  Reg,  v.  Cruse^  8  C.  ^  P,  545,  a  case  is  cited 
where  Burroughs  J.,  held,  that  the  rule  extended  to  robbery.  It  seems  long  to  have  been 
considered  that  the  mere  presence  of  the  husband  was  a  coercion,  (see  4  Black  Com,  p. 
23.)  and  it  was  so  contended  in  Reg,  v.  Cruse;  and  Bac.  Max,  56,  expressly  states  that 
a  wife  can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessary  by  joining  with  her  husband  in  a  felony, 
because  the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  and  in  the  next  page  he  says,  **  If  husband 
and  wife  join  in  committing  treason,  the  necessity  of  obedience  doUi  not  excuse  the 
wife's  offence,  as  it  does  in  fSony^^  Now  if  this  means  that  it  does  not  absolutely  excuse 
u  he  brnm  staled  in  the  previooi  page,  it  ia  warranted  by  SomsrmMs  caee,  which  showa 
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4.  If  the  husband  and  wife  together  commit  larceny  or  burglary, 
by  the  opinion  of  Bracton^  Lib.  III.  cap.  32.  §  10  {m)  both  are 
guihy;  and  so  it  hath  been  practised  by  some  judges.  Vide  Da  It. 
ubi  stipra^  cap.  104.  and  possibly  in  strictness  of  law,  unless  the 

(m)  And  StcL  9.  and  Hefa,  Lib.  I.  cap.  38.  §  12, 13,  14.  enpeciallj,  Sifurtum  tnvento. 
tur  sub  Clavibut  Uxoria.  Vide  Bracton  ^  Fleta^  ibid,  and  LL,  Cnuti,  I.  74. 


that  a  wife  may  be  guilty  of  treason  in  company  with  her  hnsband,  and  which  would  be 
an  ezcepiion  to  the  g^eneral  rule  as  stated  by  Bacon,  So  also  would  the  conviction  of  a 
wife  with  her  husband  for  murder  in  any  case  be  aii  exception  to  the  same  rule.  Dnltom 
cites  the  exception  from  Bacon^  without  the  rule,  and  Halt  follows.  Dalton  and  the 
other  writers  follow  Halt;  and  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  exceptions  of 
treason  and  murder,  which  seem  to  have  sprung  from  SomervilU^a  and  Somer$eV$  cases, 
and  which  were  probably  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  stated  by  Baeon^  have  been  continued 
by  writers  without  adverting  to  their  origin,  or  observing  that  the  presence  of  the  hua- 
band  is  no  longer  considered  an  absolute  excuse,  but  only  affords  a  prima  facie  pre 
sumption  that  the  wife  acted  by  his  coercion.  See  the  argument  of  Mr.  Carrington^  in 
Reg.  V.  Cruse,  S  C.  ^  P.  541.  1  Ruse,  on  Crimes,  18.  24.  Mr.  Greate's  Notes,  Am, 
ed.  1845.  See  Com.  v.  Neal,  10  Mass.  R.  152.  Marlow  v.  Com.  I  Mass.  R.  347.  391. 
Com.  V.  Lewis,  1  Mete.  R.  151.  Tke  People  v.  Townsend,  3  HilPs  N.  Y.  R.  479.  ITle 
State  V.  Harvey,  3  N.  Hamp.  R.  65.  Com.  v.  THmmer,  1  Mass.  R.  476.  Jones  t.  Th§ 
State,  5  Black/.  (^Jnd.)  R.  141. 492.    Burn's  Just.  tit.  Wife,  29lA  Land.  ed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  misdemeanors  a  wife  may  be  joinUy  convicted  with  her 
husband,  as  she  may  be  proved  to  have  acted  voluntarily,  but  there  is  no  authority  that  the 
same  rule  as  to  coercion,  which  applies  to  felonies,  does  not  extend  to  misdemeanors.  On 
the  contrary.  Rex  v.  Price,  8.  C.  ^  P.  19,  and  Anon.  Math.  Dig.  Cr.  Law  262,  show 
that  the  rule  applies  to  the  misdemeanor  of  uttering  base  coin,  and  the  reason  given  in 
Rex  v.  Dixon,  10  Mod.  335,  and  Reg.  v.  WilliamSfSaUe.  384,  as  to  the  keeping  of  gaming 
and  bawdy  houses,  that  the  wife  may  probably  have  as  great,  nay  a  greater  share  in  the 
criminal  management  of  the  house,  than  the  husband,  tends  to  show  that  in  order  to  convict 
the  wife,  she  must  be  acting  voluntarily  and  not  under  coercion.  In  Reg.  v.  Cruse,  8  C.  ^ 
P.  541,  the  wife  had  taken  a  very  active  part  Reg.  v.  Williams,  and  Reg.  v.  Ingram, 
Salk.  384,  were  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  therefore  the  Court  would  presume  if  neces- 
sary, that  the  wife  had  acted  voluntarily ;  and  Reg.  v.  Dixon,  was  on  demurrer,  and 
the  Court  would,  and  it  seems  did,  hold  the  indictment  good,  because  it  might  be  proved 
that  the  wife  was  not  under  coercion.  There  is  no  authority,  therefore,  that  the  rule 
does  not  extend  to  misdemeanors,  and  the  tendency  of  the  authorities  certainly  is,  that  it 
does.    1  Russ.  on  Crimes,  19  note  (t),  5th  Am.  Ed.  1845. 

The  following  positions  seem  fairly  deducible  from  the  cases  upon  this  subject;  let, 
There  is  no  objection  on  demurrer  to  an  indictment  which  charges  husband  and  wife 
jointly,  with  the  commission  of  an  offence;  for  the  indictment  is  joint  and  several,  and 
both  may  be  convicted,  if  it  appear  that  the  wife  was  not  acting  under  the  coercion  of  the 
husband  or  either  of  them ;  2dly,  There  is  no  objection  cither  in  arrest  of  judgment  or  on 
error,  to  the  joint  conviction  of  husband  and  wife  of  the  same  offence,  for  she  may  have 
been  the  instigator,  and  both  guilty ;  3dly,  Upon  the  trial  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
prima  facie  presumption  is,  that  she  acted  under  his  coercion,  provided  he  were  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  felony  was  committed.  If,  therefore,  nothing  appear  but  that  the 
felony  was  committed  while  they  were  both  together,  she  jury  ought  to  be  directed  to 
acquit  the  wife  ;  4thly  This  presumption  is  prima  facie  only,  and  may  be  rebutted  either 
by  showing  that  the  wife  was  the  instigator  or  more  active  party,  or  that  the  husband 
though  present  was  incapable  of  coercing,  as  that  ht  was  a  cripple,  and  bed  ridden,  or 
that  the  wife  was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  1  Russ.  on  Crimes^  21  note  (g),  4  Steph.C  .  81. 
The  English  cases  will  be  found  in  1  Russ.  cited  sup.,  and  the  American  in  Wharton''$ 
Am.  Crim.  Law,  ]9,^3. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners, 
.  appointed  **  to  reduce  so  much  of  the  Common  Law  as  relates  to  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments to  a  written  and  systematic  code  :** 

**  A  married  woman  is  presumed  not  to  act  onder  compulsion  by  her  husband  in  the 
commission  of  treason,  murder,  or  robbery  in  his  presence.  In  respect  to  other  felonies, 
and  to  misdemeanors  committed  by  her,  or  to  which  she  is  accessary  before  the  fact,  in 
presence  of  her  huabaiid,  and  in  which  he  i»  concerned,  the  ia  preramed  to  act  under 
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actual  coercion  of  the  husband  appear,  she  may  be  guilty  in  such  a 
case ;  for  it  may  many  times  fall  out,  that  the  husband  doth  commit 
larceny  by  the  insiigalion^  though  he  cannot  in  law  do  it  by  the 
coercion  of  his  wifii;  but  the  latter  practice  hath  obtained,  that  if  the 
husband  and  wife  commit  burglary  and  larceny  together,  the  wife 
shall  be  acquitted,  and  the  husband  only  convicted;  and  with  this 
agrees  the  old  boolc,  2  E.  3.  Corone  160.  And  this  being  the  modem 
practice  and  infavoretn  vitae  is  fittest  to  be  followed;  and  the  rather, 
because  otherwise  for  the  same  felony  the  husband  may  be  saved  by 
tlie  benefit  of  his  clergy,  and  the  wife  hanged,  where  the 
case  is  within  clergy  ;(n)  though  I  confess  this  reason  is  but  C  46  ]] 

(ii)  The  reason  of  this  is,  because  a  woman  cannot  by  law  have  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy.  II  Co.  29.  6.  yet  in  Fitz,  Corone  461,  it  was  admitted,  that  a  woman  might  claim 
clergy;  however,  as  the  law  now  stands,  she  may  in  all  cases  have  the  same  benefit  by 
the  statute  o£3  ^  4W,  ^  M,  cap,  9.  ^  7.  as  a  man  may  by  his  clergy.    See  pott  c.  44  n. 

compulsion  by  him,  onlef  s  such  presumption  is  precluded  by  the  kind,  nature,  or  charao- 
ler  of  the  offence,  as  in  case  of  her  being'  a  common  scold;  but  such  presumption  may 
be  rebutted  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  by  other  evidence.  Archb,^  P.  Q.  8. 80. 
XHek'9  C,  I  Rm99.  16.  1  Ifaidk,  c.  1,  «.  13,  ltd.  Dixon  ^  Yfue'o  C,  10  Mod.  375. 
Dalt,  126. 

She  is  not  chargeable  with  instigating  her  husband  to  any  crime. 

She  it  not  chargeable  fbr  receiving  goods  stolen,  embezzled,  or  ejctorted  by  her  has* 
band;  nor  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  her  husband. 

The  common  law  holds  the  wife  answerable  for  treason,  murder,  and  robbery  commit 
ted  by  her  in  presence  of  her  husband,  without  any  presumption  thkt  she  is  under  com* 
pulsion  by  him.  In  respect  to  other  felonies,  and  to  misdemeanors  so  committed  by  her, 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  law  is  very  obscure.  It  is  most  fVequeutly  laid  down  that 
she  is  presumed  to  be  under  compulsion  in  the  commission  of  other  felonieo  in  his  pre* 
sence.  But  it  is  distinctly  stated  by  Mr.  Deacon,  v.  2,  p.  1377,  and  by  Af  r.  Archbold^ 
Pr.  Q.  &,  81,  citing  1  Hale,  516,  that  this  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  And  yet  in  case  of  its  being  proved  that  the  wife  was  the  active  party  in 
receiving  stolen  goods  in  her  husband's  presence,  she  has  been  held  not  to  be  chargeable 
with  the  offence.  Drajfer'o  C,  Ry.  Sf  M,  234,  cited  2  Deac,  178-9.  Archer' 9  C,  cited 
Archb,,  P.  Q.  5.  80,  which  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  above  doctrine ;  and  see  also 
S^iitre**  C,  1  Ru$$,  16,  7<?d.,  cited  2  Deac,  1378,  which  was  the  case  of  an  apprentice 
being  starved  to  death  by  the  husband  and  wife.  By  the  English  law,  this  presumption, 
though  confined  to  felonies,  has  a  very  wide  application,  since  the  catalogue  of  felonies  ii 
in  England  much  extended  by  statutes.  It  is  implied  in  the  Englioh  law,  though  no 
rule  is  emphatically  laid  down  to  that  effect,  that  the  presumption  is  applicable  to  mis- 
demeanors committed  by  the  wife  in  presence  of  her  husband.  Thus  Mr.  Deacon^  v.  2, 
p.  1378,  says,  **  In  inferior  misdemeanors,  there  is  another  exception  to  the  irresponsi* 
bilty  of  the  wife,  fbr  she  may  be  indicted  and  punished  with  her  husband  for  keeping  a 
brothel,  this  being  considered  to  be  an  offence  touching  the  domestic  economy  and  govern* 
ment  of  the  house  in  which  the  wife  has  necessarily  a  principal  share.**  This  distinctly 
implies  that  the  presumption  extends  to  misdemeanors.  But  there  are  some  other 
misdemeanors  to  which  the  exception  seems  to  apply  more  obviously  than  to  that  of 
keeping  a  brotheU  In  case  of  perjury  by  the  wife,  though  the  husband  might  be  present 
at  the-4ime  of  her  testifying,  the  presumption  of  coercion  by  him  would  ordinarily  be 
absurd.  The  presumption  of  coercion  by  the  hosband  is  also  limited  in  the  code  re* 
ported  by  the  commissioners,  to  offences  by  the  wife  in  which  **  the  husband  is  concerned^ 
for  otherwise  the  law  would  make  the  husband  guilty  of  a  crime  committed  by  the  wife, 
though  he  should  endeavour  to  prevent  her  from  committing  it.  This  limitation  of  the 
presumption  is  not  known  to  be  stated  in  the  books  of  the  common  law,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  it  is  not  part  of  that  law.  though  the  language  in  which  the  presump* 
tion  is  usually  stated  in  the  books  excludes  such  limitation.  1  Hawk^  e,  1,  led, 
Arehb,,  P.  Q.  5.  80,  81.  See  Hammond's  Project  of  a  Code  of  Forgery^  a,  633.  e.  197. 
Six  V.  Cheeuey,  Wright's  R,,  9.  Report  of  the  Penal  Code  of  MassachuseUs,  c.  iv.  (Boston^ 
1844.) 
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of  small  value,  for  in  manslaughter  committed  jointly  by  husband 
and  wife  the  husband  may  have  his  clergy,  and  yet  the  wife  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  privileged  by  her  coverture. 

And  accordingly  in  the  modern  practice,  where  the  husband  and 
wife,  by  the  name  of  his  wife,  have  been  indicted  for  a  larceny,  or 
burglary  jointly,  and  have  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  and  the  wife 
convicted,  and  the  husband  acquitted;  merciful  judges  have  used  to 
reprieve  the  wife  before  judgment,  because  they  have  thought,  or  at 
least  doubted,  that  the  indictment  was  void  against  the  wife,  she  ap- 
pearing by  the  indictment  to  be  a  yjife,  and  yet  charged  with  felony 
jointly  with  her  husband. 

But  this  is  not  agreeable  to  law,  for  the  indictment  stands  good 
against  the  wife,  in  as  much  as  every  indiciment  is  as  well  several  as 
joint;  and  as  upon  such  an  indictment  the  wife  may  be  acquitted,  and 
the  husband  found  guilly,  so  i  converso  the  wife  may  be  convicted, 
and  the  husband  acquitted;  for  the  indictment  is  in  law  joint,  or  sev- 
eral, as  the  fact  happens;  and  so  is  the  book  of  15  E.  2  Coronas  383, 
and  accordingly  has  been  the  frequent  practice  Vide  Bail,  ubi  svp, 
cap,  104,  where  there  are  several  instances  of  the  arraigning  of  hus- 
band and  wife  upon  a  joint  indictment  of  felony;  which,  if  by  law 
she  could  not  be  any  way  guilty,  had  been  erroneous,  for  the  indict- 
ment itself  had  been  insufficient:  therefore,  though  the  former  prac- 
tice be  merciful,  and  cautious,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  law;  for,  though 
ordinarily  according  to  the  modern  practice  the  wife  cannot  be  guiliy, 
if  the  husband  be  guilty  of  the  same  larceny  or  burglary;  yet  if  the 
husband  upon  such  an  indictment  be  acquitted,  and  the  wife  convict, 
judgment  ought  to  be  given  against  her  upon  that  indictment;  for 
every  indictment  of  that  nature  is  joint  or  several,  as  the  matter  falls 
out  upon  the  evidence.     Vide  22  E.  4.  7.(o) 

5.  But  if  the  husband  and  wife  together  commit  a  treason, 
[  47  ]  murder,  or  homicide,  though  she  only  assented  to  the  trea- 
son, they  shall  both  be  found  guilty,  and  the  wife  shall  not 
be  acquitted  upon  the  presumption,  that  it  was  by  the  coercion  of  the 
husband,  for  the  odiousness,  and  dangerous  consequence  of  the 
crime  ;[3]  the  same  law  it  is,  if  she  be  accessary  to  murder  before 
the  fact. 

6.  If  the  husband  commit  a  felony  or  treason,  and  the  wife  know- 
ingly receive  him,  she  shall  neither  be  accessary  after  as  to  the  felony, 
nor  principal  as  to  the  treason,  for  such  bare  reception  of  her  hus- 
band ;  for  she  is  sub  poteslate  viri,  and  she  is  bound  to  receive  her 
husband ;  but  otherwise  it  is,  of  the  husband's  receiving  the  wife 
knowingly  after  an  offence  of  this  nature  committed  by  her.(/7) 

"  M.  37.  E.  3.  /?o/.  34.  Line,  coram  Rege.  Bicardus  Dey  Sf  Afar- 
geria  Uxor  ejus  indictati,  pro  receptamenio  felomim ;  Margeria  dicit, 
quod  indictamentum  predict'  super  predictam  Margeriam  factum  mi- 
Co)  B,  Charirt  de  pardon  51.  (p)  Co,  P,  C,  108. 

[3]  See  not/d  antep.il. 
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nus  sufficiens  est,  eo  quod  prsed'  Margeria  tempore  quo  ipsa  dictos  fel- 
ones  receptasse,  seu  eis  consentire  debuisset,  fuit  cooperta  praed.  Ri^ 
cardo  viro  suo,  &  adhuc  est,  &  omnino  sub  potestate  sua,  cui  ipsa  in 
nullo  contradicere  potuit;  &  ex  quo  non  inseritur  in  indictamento 
prsedicto,  quod  ipsa  aliquod  malum  fecit,  nee  eis  consentivit,seu  ipsos 
felones  receptavit,  ignorante  viro  suo,  petit  judicium,  si  ipsa,  vivente 
Tiro  suo,de  aliquo  receptamento  in  pra^sentia  viri  siii  occasionari  pos- 
sit. — Postea  viso  &  diligent^r  examinato  indictamento  prsedicto  super 
praefatam  Margeriam  facto,  videtur  curiae,  quod  indictamentum  illud 
minus  sufficiens  est  ad  ipsam  inde  ponere  responsuram :  Ideo  cesset 
processus  versus  eam  oraninft,  &c.'' 

Upon  which  record  these  things  are  observable: 

1.  That  the  wife,  if  alone  and  without  her  husband,  may  be  acces- 
sary to  a  {e\ony  post  faciitm.  2.  But  she  cannot  together  with  her 
husband  be  accessary  to  a  felony  post  factum  ;  for  it  shall  be  entirely 
adjudged  the  act  of  the  husband  ;  and  this  is  partly  the  reason,  why 
she  cannot  be  accessary  in  receipt  of  her  husband  being  a  felon,  be- 
cause she  is  sub  potestate  viri.  3.  That  in  this  case  she  was  not  put 
to  plead  to  the  indictment  not  guilty,  but  took  her  excep- 
tion upon  the  indictment  itself;  and  so  note  the  diversity  [  48  ] 
between  an  indictment  of  felony,  as  principal,  and  the  indict- 
ment of  her,  as  accessary  after ;  for  in  the  former  case  she  shall  be 
put  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  indictment,  though  it  appear  in  the 
body  thereof,  that  she  is  covert,  4.  That  yet  the  indictment  stood 
good,  as  to  the  husband ;  and  upon  this  consideration,  though  it  is 
true  the  husband  and  wife  may  be  guilty  of  a  treason,  as  is  before 
shown,  yet  it  seems,  she  shall  never  be  adjudged  a  traitor  barely  for 
receiving  her  husband,  that  is  a  traitor,  or  for  receiving  jointly  with 
her  husband  any  other  person  that  is  a  traitor,  unless  she  were  also 
consenting  to  the  treason,  for  it  shall  be  entirely  adjudged  the  act  of 
her  husband. 

It  is  certain  a  feme  covert  may  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason 
committed  by  another  man  than  her  husband:  but  whether  she  can 
be  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason,  if  she  knows  her  husband's  treason, 
and  reveal  it  not,  is  a  case  of  some  difficulty:  on  the  one  side,  the 
great  obligation  of  duty  she  owes  to  the  safety  of  the  king  and  king- 
dom, the  horridness  of  the  offence  of  treason,  and  the  great  danger 
that  may  ensue  by  concealing  it,  seems  to  render  her  guilty  of  mis- 
prision of  treason,  if  she  should  not  detect  it ;  on  the  other  side,  it 
may  be  said,  she  is  sub  potestate  viri,  she  cannot  by  law  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband,  and  therefore  cannot  accuse  him.  Ideo 
qvsere.  But,  certainly,  if  she  consented  to  the  treason  of  her  husband, 
though  he  were  the  only  actor  in  it,  she  is  guilty  as  a  principal,  and 
hath  no  privilege  herein  by  her  coverture,  as  is  before  shown. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCERMNO  THE  CIVIL  INCAPACITIES  BT  COMPULSION  AND  FEAR. 

I  JOIN  these  two  incapacities  together,  because  they  are  mnch  of  the 
same  nature,  as  to  many  purposes;  and  how  far  these  give  a  privi- 
lege, exemption,  or  mitigation  in  capital  punishments,  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

Firsty  There  is  to  be  observed  a  difference  between  the  times  of 
war,  or  public  insurrection,  or  rebellion,  and  the  times  of  peace ;  for 
in  the  times  of  war,  and  public  rebellion,  when  a  person  is  under  so 
great  a  power,  that  he  cannot  resist  or  avoid,  the  law  in  some  cases 
allows  an  impunity  for  parlies  compelled,  or  drawn  by  fear  of  death, 
to  do  some  acts  in  themselves  capital^  which  admit  no  excuse  in  the 
time  of  peace. 

M,  21  E.  3.  coram  Rege.  Rot.  101.  Line'  «  fFalter  deJllyngton^ 
and  divers  of  his  confederates  at  St,  BotolpVs  Rtf^iam  polestatem 
assumentes,&  ut  de  GuerrS  insurgentes'  quendam  Thomam  de  Oke- 
ham  sutorem  in  capitaneum,  &  majorem  suum  eligerunt,'*  seized  on 
two  ships,  and  took  away  the  corn  ;(a)  appointed  a  bell  to  be  rung  \{b) 
and  commanded,  that  at  the  ringing  thereof  ipsi  4*  eorum  quilibet 
essent paratij ^*c.  "El  plures  homines  vilte  praedictsB,  qui  ad  male- 
ficia  sua  consentire  noluerunt,  ceperunt,&  eos  sibi  jurare  fecerunt  ad 
imprisas  suas  manutenendas."  They  were  arraigned  upon  the  in- 
dictment, and  committed:  "  lUi,  qui  coacti  fuerunt  jurare,  dimittun- 
tur  per  manucaptionem ;  &  illi,  qui  receperunt  denarios,  petunt  quod, 
ex  quo  patet  per  indictamentum  praedictum,  quod  ipsi  coacti  fuerunt 
recipere  denarios  contra  volunlatem  suam,  petunt,  quod  possint  quieti 
recedere ;  &  consideratum  est  per  curiam, quod  nihil  mali  in 
[  50  ]  his  reperitur ;  sed  quia  curia  nondum  advisatur,  dies  datus 
est  per  manucaptionem ;  ideo  venit  jurata.^'  I  find  no  fur- 
ther proceeding  against  them. 

M.  7  H.  5.  coram  Rege.  Rot.  20.  Here/,  cited  Co.  P.  C.  p.  10. 
Those,  that  supplied  with  victuals  Sir  John  Oldcastle^  and  his  accom- 
plices then  in  rebellion,  as  is  said,  were  acquitted  by  judgment  of  the 
court ;  because  it  was  found  to  be  done  pro  timore  mortis^  §•  gttod 
receaseruntj  qtiitm  cito  potuerunt:  note,  it  was  only  furnishing  of 
victuals,  and  pro  timore  mortis^  which  excused  them :  for  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham^  in  49  H,  3.,  when  that  prudent  act  was  made  for 
the  settling  of  the  kingdom,  called  Dictum  de  mml worth,  those,  thai 
were  drawn  to  assist  the  barons  against  the  king,  though  they  were 
not  put  into  the  rank  of  those  that  paid  five  years  value  of  their  lands 
for  their  assistance,  viz,  those,  that  gratis,  fy  voluntarie,  fy  non  coacti 
tniserunt  servitia  sua  contra  regem,  fy  ejus  filium;  yet,  it  seems, 
they  were  put  to  a  smaller  mulct;  for  by  the  12th,  13th,  14th,  and  15th 

(a)  One  hundred  and  twenty  quarters  of  corn,  value  36/. 

(b)  (iikandam  eommunem  eampanam  ordinaverunt  puUari, 
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articles :  ^  Coacti,  vel  metu  dueti,  qui  venerunt  ad  bella,  nee  pugna- 
vernnty  nee  male  fecerunt ;  impotentes,  qui  vi  vel  metu  coacti  mise- 
runt  servitia  sua  contra  regem,  vel  ejus  filium ;  coacti,  vel  metu  ducti, 
qui  fuerunt  deprasdatores,  &  cum  principalibus  prsedonibus  praeda- 
tiones  fecerunt,  &  quando  commodfe  potuerunt,  recessernnt,  &  ad 
domes  redierunt;  [emptores  scienter  rerum  alienarum  valorem  bo- 
Dorum,  quae  emerunt,  restituant,  &  in  misericordia  domini  regis  sint, 
quia  contra  justitiam  fecerunt,  quia  rex  inhibuit,  jam  dimidio  anno 
elapso;]  ilii,  qui  ad  mandatum  comitis  Leycestriae  ingressi  sunt 
Northampton,  nee  pugnaverunt,  nee  malum  fecerunt,  sed  ad  Eccle- 
siam  fugf^runt,  quando  regem  venientem  viderunt,  &  hoc  sit  attinctum 
per  bonos,solvant, quantum  valet  terra  eorum  perdimidium  annum; 
illi,  qui  ex  feodo  comitis  tenebant,sint  solum  in  misericordia 
domini  regis :  impotentes,  &  alii  homines,  qui  nihil  mali  fe-  [  51  ] 
cerunt,  statim  rehabeant  terras  suas,  &  damna  recuperent  in 
curia  domini  regis/' 

But  even  in  such  cases,  if  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  be 
such,  that  he  can  sufficiently  resist,  or  avoid  the  power  of  such  rebels, 
he  is  inexcusable,  if  upon  a  pretence  of  fear,  or  doubt  of  compulsion, 
he  assist  them. 

Now  as  to  times  and  places  of  peace. 

If  a  man  be  menaced  with  death,  unless  he  will  commit  an  act  of 
treason,  murder,  or  robbery,  the  fear  of  death  doth  not  excuse  him, 
if  he  commit  the  fact;  for  the  law  hath  provided  a  sufficient  remedy 
against  such  fears  by  applying  himself  to  the  courts  and  officers  of 
justice  for  a  writ  or  precept  cfe  securitate pacis,{d) 

Again,  if  a  man  be  desperately  assualted,  and  in  peril  of  death, 
and  cannot  otherwise  escape,  unless  to  satisfy  his  assailant's  fury  he 
will  kill  an  innocent  person  then  present,  the  fear  and  actual  forcQ 
will  not  acquit  him  of  the  crime  and  punishment  of  murder,  if  he 
commit  the  fact;  for  he  ought  rather  to  die  himself,  than  kill  an 
innocent :  but  if  he  cannot  otherwise  save  his  own  life,  the  law  per- 
mits him  in  his  own  defence  to  kill  the  assailant ;  for  by  the  violence 
of  the  assault,  and  the  offence  committed  upon  him  by  the  assailant 
himself,  the  law  of  nature,  and  necessity,  hath  made  him  his  own» 
profeclar  cum  debiio  moderamine  inculpatse  tutelw^  as  shall  be 
farther  showed,  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  of  homicide  Be 
d(fendendo.{*) 

But  yet  farther,  it  is  true  in  cases  of  war  between  sovereign  princes 
the  law  of  nations  allows  a  prince  to  begin  hostility  with  such  a  prince 
that  designs  a  war  against  him ;  and  if  the  fear  be  real,  and  upon 
just  ground,  non  tanium  de  potentid  sed  Sf  de  animo, — Grot  de 
jure  belli  fy  pacisy  Lib.  II.  cap.  22.  §  5.  he  may  prevent  the  other's 
actual  aggression,  and  need  not  expect,  till  the  other  actually  invade 
him,  when  possibly  it  may  be  too  late  to  make  a  safe  defence ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  they  ^re  not  under  any  superior,  that 
may  by  his  processor  interposition  secure  the  prince  against  [  53  J 

(<f)  Pee  this  writ  \h  the  RegUierJol.  88.  b.  F.  N.  B.  Vtt.  Edit,  79.  K  Edit.  177. 
(«)  Po$Ua  emp.  S3. 
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such  a  just  fear;  and  therefore  in  such  case  the  law  of  nations 
allows  a  prince  to  provide  for  his  own  safety. 

But  it  is  otherwise  between  subjects  of  the  same  prince :  If  A. 
fears  upon  just  grounds,  that  B.  intends  to  kill  him,  and  is  assured, 
that  he  provides  weapons,  and  lies  in  wait  so  to  do ;  yet  without  an 
actual  assault  by  B.  upon  A.  or  upon  his  house,  to  commit  that  fact, 
A,  may  not  kill  B,  by  way  of  prevention;  but  he  must  avoid  the 
danger  by  flight,  or  other  means ;  for  ia  bare  fear,  though  upon  a  just 
cause,  and  though  it  be  upon  a  fear  of  life,  gives  not  a  man  power  to 
take  away  the  life  of  another,  but  it  must  be  an  actual  and  inevitable 
danger  of  his  own  life ;  for  the  layv  hath  provided  a  security  for  him 
by  flight,  and  recourse  to  the  civil  magistrate  for  protection  by  a  writ 
or  precept  dt  securitate  pads:  and  thus  far  touching  the  privilege  by 
reason  of  compulsion  or  fear.[l] 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNINO  THE  PRIVILEGE  BY  REASON  OF  NECESSITY. 

Although  all  compulsion  carry  with  it  somewhat  of  necessity,  and 
abates  somewhat  of  the  voluntariness  of  the  act  that  is  done,  yet 
there  are  some  kinds  of  necessities,  that  are  not  by  any  external  com* 
pulsion  or  force. 

Touching  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  against  an  injurious  as- 

[1]  An  apprehension,  though  ever  so  well  grounded,  of  having  property  wasted  or 
destroyed,  or  of  suffering  any  other  mischief  not  endangering  the  person,  will  afford  no 
excuse  for  joining  or  continuing  with  rebels.    Rtx  v.  McGrowther^  1  East,  P,  C.  71. 

But  it  is  otherwise  if  the  party  join  from  fear  of  death,  or  by  compulsion.  Rex  r, 
Gordon,  1  East.  P.  C.  71. 

On  the  indictment  on  the  atat,  7,*  and  8  Geo,  4,  c.  30,  s.  4,  for  breaking  a  threshing 
machine,  the  judge  allowed  a  witness  to  be  asked  whether  the  mob,  by  whom  the  ma- 
chine was  broken,  did  not  compel  persons  to  go  with  them,  and  then  compel  each  person 
to  give  one  blow  to  the  machine ;  and  also  at  the  time  when  the  prisoner  and  himself 
were  forced  to  join  the  mob,  they  did  not  agree  together  to  run  away  from  the  mob  the 
iBrst  opportunity.    Rex  v.  Crutehley,  5  Car,  *  P.  133. 

A.,  who  was  insane,  collected  a  number  of  persons  together,  who  armed  themselves, 
having  a  common  purpose  of  resisting  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities ;  A.  having 
declared  that  he  would  cut  down  any  constable  who  came  against  him.  A.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  C.  and  D.,  two  of  the  persons  of  his  party,  afterwards  shot  an  assistant  of  a  con- 
stable,  who  came  to  apprehend  A.  under  a  warrant : — Held,  that  C.  and  D.  were  guilty  of 
murder,  as  principles  in  the  first  degree,  and  that  tmj  apprehension  that  C.  and  D.  had  of 
personal  danger  to  themselves  from  A.  was  no  ground  of  defence  for  continuing  with 
him  after  he  had  so  declared  his  purpose;  and  also  that  it  was  no  ground  of  defence  that 
A.  and  his  party  had  no  distinct  or  particular  object  in  view  when  they  assembled  together 
and  armed  themselves.    Reg.  v.  Tyler,  8  Car  &.  P.  616,  Per  Denmart,  Ch,Ju8t, 

The  apprehension  of  personal  danger  does  not  furnish  any  excuse  for  assisting  in 
doing  any  act  which  is  illegal. 

The  only  force  that  doth  excuse,  is  a  force  upon  the  person  and  present  fear  of  death ; 
and  this  force  and  fear  must  continue  all  the  time  the  party  forced  remains  with  the 
party  forcing.  It  is  incumbent  upon  men,  who  make  force  their  defence,  to  «how  an 
actual  force,  and  that  they  joined  pro  timore  marten,  et  rece$$eruni  quatn  ceto  potverunt, 
Fo9t.  Din,  14, 1{16 ;  4  Stepk.  Com,  8384.  The  U.  8.  v.  Vigd,  2  DaU,  R.  346;  U,  &  v. 
Ha$keU,  4  Wa$h.  C.  C  .R.  403. 
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sault  somewhat  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter,  and  more  will  be 
said  hereafter  in  its  due  place:  I  shall  proceed  therefore  to  other 
instances. 

The  necessity  of  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  king- 
dom  by  the  apprehending  notorious  malefactors  excuseth  [  53  ] 
some  acts  from  being  felony,  which  in  the  matter  of  them 
without  such  necessity  were  felony. 

If  a  thief  resist,  and  will  not  suflfer  himself  to  be  taken  upon  hue 
and  cry  or  pursuit,  jusiiciari  se  noblil  permitterej  if  he  be  killed  by 
the  pursuants,  it  is  no  felony;(a)  de  quo  vide  latius  infra. 

By  the  statutes  of  3  4*  4  £.  6  cap.  5  and  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  If  there 
be  a  riotous  assembly  to  the  number  of  twelve  assembled  to  commit 
the  disorders  mentioned  in  those  acts,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
sheriff,  mayor,  or  other  officer  of  any  corporation,  &c.  may  raise  a 
power  to  suppress  and  apprehend  them ;  and,  if  they  disperse  not 
upon  proclamation,  if  any  of  the  rioters  be  killed,  or  maimed,  or  hurt 
by  the  justices,  &c.  or  those  assembled  by  them  to  suppress  the  riot, 
it  is  by  this  act  dispunishable. 

It  is  true,  this  act(&)  continued  only  during  queen  Elizabeth^s  life, 
and  is  now  expired  ;(c)  but  although,  perchance,  as  to  the  killing  of 
such  persons,  as  do  not  presently  return  upon  proclamation  to  their 
homes,  it  needs  the  aid  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  indemnify  them ; 
yet  if  they  attempt  any  riotous  act,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  supprest, 
the  sheriff,  or  justice  of  the  peace  may  make  use  of  such  a  force  upon 
them  for  preservation  of  the  peace,  as  well  by  the  Common  law,  as 
by  the  statute;  quod  vide  in  Anderson's  Rep.  part  2  n.  49  p.  67. 
Bur  ion*  8  case  in  fine;  and  the  statute  of  13  //.  4.  cap.  7.  inprinci- 
pioy  and  2  H.  5.  cap.  8,  whereby  all  men  are  bound,  upon  warning, 
to  be  assistant  to  the  sheriff  and  justice  for  the  suppressing  of  riots 
even  by  force,  if  it  cannot  be  otherwise  effected ;  so  that  the  clauses 
touching  this  matter  in  the  temporary  statutes  of  3  4*  4  E.  6.  and  1 
Mar.  are  but  pursuant  to  the  law  and  former  statutes  for  necessity 
of  preserving  the  peace. 

Some  of  the  casuists,  and  particularly  Covarruvias,  Tom 
.1  Dtfurti  fy  rapinss  restitutioney  §  3. 4.  p.  473,  and  Gro-  [  54  ] 
iius  dc  jure  belli  ac  paciSy  Lib.  II.  cap.  2.  §  6.{d)  tell  us, 
that  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  either  of  hunger,  or  clothing,  the 
civil  distributions  of  property  cease,  and  by  a  kind  of  tacit  condition 
the  first  community  doth  return,  and  upon  this,  those  common  asser-^ 
tions  are  grounded  ;  "  Quicquid  necessilas  cogity  defendit.^^  "  iVc- 
eesuias  est  lex  temporis  fy  loci.^^  "  In  casu  extremae  necessitatis 
omnia  sunt  communia:*^  and  therefore  in  such  case  theft  is  no  theft, 
or  at  least  not  punishable  as  theft;  and  some  even  of  our  own  law- 

(a)  See  Leg.  Ina,  1. 25. 

lb)  Viz.  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  for  3  Sf4  Ed.  6.  cap.  5.  was  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  12 

(c)  It  was  at  first  made  to  coniiriue  only  till  the  end  of  the  next  session,  but  was 
•ilerwards  bj  several  new  acts  continued  during  the  life  of  queen  Mary;  and  by  1  Eliz, 
cap.  16.  was  continued  during  her  life  also,  and  has  never  since  been  revived;  but  in 
1  Oeo.  1.  cmp.  5.  a  new  act  was  made  to  much  the  same  purpose,  which  is  perpetual. 

id)  See  Faff,  dejure  naiurm.  Lib,  XL  cap.  6.  §  6. 
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yersfc)  have  asserted  the  same ;  and  very  bad  nse  hath  been  made 
of  this  concesstDn  by  some  of  the  Jesuitical  casuists  in  France^  who 
have  thereupon  advised  apprentices  and  servants  to  rob  their  masters, 
when  they  have  judged  themselves  in  want  of  necessaries,  of  clothes, 
or  victuals;  whereof,  they  tell  them,  they  themselves  are  the  compe- 
tent judges;  and  by  this  means  let  loose,  as  much  as  they  can,  by 
their  doctrine  of  probability,  all  the  ligaments  of  property  and  civil 
iK>ciet3r. 

I  do  therefore  take  it,  that,  where  persons  live  under  the  same 
civil  government,  as  here  in  England^  that  rule,  at  least  by  the  laws 
of  England^  is  false ;  and  therefore,  if  a  person,  being  under  neces- 
sity for  want  of  victuals,  or  clothes,  shall  upon  that  account  clan- 
destinely, and  anitno  furandi  steal  another  man's  godds,  it  is 
felony,(/)  and  a  crime  by  the  laws  of  England  punishable  with 
death;  although  the  judge,  before  whom  the  trial  is,  in  this  case  (as 
in  other  cases  of  extremity)  be  by  the  laws  of  England  intrusted 
with  IBL  power  to  reprieve  the  offender  before  or  after  judgment,  in 
order  to  the  obtaining  the  king's  mercy. 

For  1.  Men's  properties  would  be  under  a  strange  insecurity, 
being  laid  open  to  other  men's  necessities,  whereof  no  man  can  po9* 
tibly  judge,  but  the  party  himself. 

2.  Because  by  the  laws  of  this  kingdom(^)  sufficient  provision  is 
made  for  the  supply  of  such  necessities  by  collections  for  the  poor, 
and  by  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate;  and  consonant 
[  55  ]  hereunto  seems  to  be  the  law  even  among  the  Jews^  if  we 
may  believe  the  wisest  of  kings.  Proverbs  vi.  30,  31, 
*^Men  do  not  despise  a  thief ^  if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  souly  when  he 
is  hungry;  but  if  he  be  founds  he  shall  restore  sevenfold,  and  shall 
give  all  the  substance  of  his  house.'*  It  is  true,  death  wal  not 
among  them  the  penalty  of  theft,  yet  his  necessity  gave  him  no  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  punishment  inflicted  by  their  law  upon 
that  offence.(A) 

Indeed  this  rule,  "m  casu  extremse  necessitatis  omnia  sunt  com* 
munia/'  does  hold  in  some  measure  in  some  particular  cases,  where 
by  the  tacit  consent  of  nations,  or  of  some  particular  countries  or 
societies,  it  hath  obtained. 

1.  Among  the  Jetos  it  was  lawful  in  case  of  hunger  to  pull  ears  of 
standing  corn,  and  eat,  Matth,  xii.  1.  fyc.{i)  and  for  one,  that  passed 
through  a  vineyard,  or  oliveyard,to  gather,  and  eat  without  carrying 
away.     Deut.  xxiii.,  24,  25. 

2.  By  the  Rhodian  law,(Ar)  and  the  common  maritime  custom,  if 

(e)  BriUm,  cap,  10.  Crmnp.  33.  a.  PUnod,  18.  6. 19.  a.  Dalt,  Just.  cap.  99. 

(/)  See  Dalton  ubi  supra.  (g)  43  EHz.  cap.  2.  ^c. 

(A)  But  their  ordinary  punishment  beings  only  pecuniary  could  affect  him  only  wh«n 
he  waa  in  a  condition  to  anawer  it;  and  therefore  the  same  reaaons,  which  would  justify 
that,  can  by  no  meana  be  extended   to  a  corporal,  much  lesa  to  a  capital   punishment. 

(t)  For  the  Pharisees  objected  againat  it  only  on  account  of  its  being  done  on  the 
tabbath  day.    Mark  xi.  23.  ^c.  Luke  vi.  l.j^c. 

(At)  Vide  Dig.  Lib.  XIV.  tit.  2.  de  lege  Rhodia  de  jaetu^  I  2.  §  2.  in  Jine.  Leg.  On- 
Uelmi  Conquest,  cap,  38. 
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the  common  provision  for  the  ship's  company  fail,  the  master  may 
under  certain  temperaments  break  open  the  private  chests  of  the 
mariners  or  passengers,  and  make  a  distribution  of  that  particular 
and  private  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship's  company. 
Vide  Consolaio  del  Mari,  cap.  256.(/)  Les  cusiomes  de  la  Mere, 
p.  77. 

3.  Nay,  I  find,  among  our  English  voyages  to  the  fFesi-Indiea 
described  by  Hackluit,  that  it  was  a  received  custom,  that  if  a  ship 
wanted  necessaries,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  would  not 
furnish  them  for  money,  they  might,  by  the  usage  of  the  sea  and 
nations,  take  provision  by  force,  making  the  inhabitants  reasonable 
satisfaction;  for  in  these  cases  the  common  consent  of  nations  hath 
made  it  lawful^  and  therefore  it  is  lawful;  1.  because  ne- 
cessary in  extremity;  2.  because  there  are  no  other  means  [  56  3 
to  obtain  it  by  an  application  to  superiors;  but  were  this 
done  by  English  mariners  upon  the  English  shore,  where  both  are 
under  the  same  civil  magistrate  the  case  would  be  otherwise,  because 
capable  of  another  remedy. 

It  is  not  lawful  voluntarily  to  assist  the  king's  enemies  with  money 
or  provision,  for  it  is  an  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  so  trea- 
son within  the  letter  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  but  yet,  if  the  king's 
eoemies  come  into  a  county  with  a  power  too  strong  for  the  county 
to  resist,  and  will  plunder  the  country,  unless  a  composition  be  made 
with  them,  such  a  ransoming  of  themselves  is  so  far  from  being  trea*- 
son,  that  it  bath  been  allowed  as  lawful.  1.  In  respect  of  the  ex* 
treme  necessity.  2.  Because  it  is  a  less  detriment  to  the  country, 
and  a  less  supply  to  the  enemy,  than  that  plunder  would  be;  and  for 
that  purpose  I  shall  set  down  the  case  at  large. 

M.  14  £.  2.  B.  E.  Bot.  60.  Dxinelm.  "Placitum  de  transgress, 
coram  Jl.  D.  de  Brome  &  sociis  suis  justiciariis  domini  Regis  in  epis* 
copatu  Dunelm,  sede  vacante  anno  decimo  regni  sui  mittitur  huo 
propter  errores,  &c.  Juratores  dicunt,  quod  Scoti  inimici  &  rebelles 
regis  prsedict.  die  Martis  in  festo  Sanctae  Calharinm  virginis  anno 
regni  regis  nunc  nono  ingressi  fuerunt  terram  episcopatQs  Dunelm. 
e&  de  caussi,  ut  ipsam  destruerent,  &  quod  omnes  de  commuuitate 
episcop^tus  praedicti  tunc  apud  Dunelm.  existentes,  volentes  prseca* 
vere  dictorum  inimicorum  malitiam,  ordin^runt,  quod  unusquisque 
illorum  praestarent  sacramentum  corporate  stare  ordinationi,  qus  pro 
proficuo  communitatis  prsdictse  contingeret  ordinari,  qui  quidem 
fVillielmus  de  Heberne  jurat'  fuit  cum  aliis,  &c.  Item  quod  post 
consuluerunt  facere  finem  cum  praedictis  inimicis,  &  cum  eis  fecerunt 
finemde  mille  &sexcent'  marc';  quam  quidem  summam  oporteret 
solvi  incontinenti  per  quod,  quia  non  habuerunt  pecuniam  prestd, 
ordin^runt,  quod  quidam  de  communitate  prsedlcta  irent  de  domo  in 
domum  infra  ball.'  Dunelm.  &  extra,  &  perscrutarent  ubi  denarii 
essent  in  deposito,  &  ubicunq;  denarii  hujusmodi  invenirentur,  ca- 
perentur  ad  solutionem  dicti  finis  festinand',  quousq;  levari  possit 

if)  Frinted  at  Fentce  1584,  tn  4l«. 
VOL.  I. — 8 
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de  coromunitat.  prsedict.  &  satisfieri  illis,  quorum  denarii  sic  ca- 
piendi  fiierunt;  et  quod  praedictus  WUlielmus  de  Kellawe  simul 
cum  quodam  David  de  Rotheber  jurat'  ad  perscrutandum  in  formS 
prsedictS  v€#)it  ad  praedictas  domosr,  &  cistam  &  701.  de  propriis  de- 
nariis  ipsius  IVillielmi  de  Ueberne  in  cista  preedicta  inventas  cepit 
&  asportavit,  &c.  Et  juratores  requisiti,  si  praedictus  Willielmvs 
de  Heberne  consentiebat  caption!  prsedictorum  denariorum,  dicunt, 
quod  non,  &  quia  compertum  est^  &c.  quod  ubi  prsedicta  ordinatio 
fuit  facta  de  denariis  in  deposit©  perscrutand'  &  capiend*,  praedict' 
WUlielmus  de  Kellawe  simul,  &c.  cepit  denarios  praodict\  qui  fue- 
runt  in  domo  &  propria  custodifi  praedicti  Wiliielmi  de  Heberne  & 
contra  voluntatem  suam,  &  etiam  pro  eo,  quod  videtur  curiae,  quod 
praedict'  WUlielmus  de  Heberne  oranind  esset  sine  recuperare,  quoad 
denar*  suos  praedici%  nisi  esset  versus  praefat^  fVillielmum  de  KeU 
laxoey  &c.  qui  praedictos  denarios  in  formi  praedictd  cepit  &  aspor- 
tavit, consideratum  est,  quod  praedict'  WUlielmus  de  Heberne  recu- 
peret versus  praedict*  Willielmum  de  Kellawe  praedictos  denarios  & 
dampna  sua,  quae  taxantur  ad  c.  s.  &  idem  WUlielmus  de  Kellawe 
committatur  gaolae,  &.c.  praetextu  cujus  recordi  ad  sectam  praedicti 
Willielmi  de  Kellawe^  asserentis  errores  &  defectus  in  praedictis  re- 
cordo  and  processu  iuteresse,  mandatum  fuit  episcopo  Dunelm.  quod 
scire  fac'  praedicto  Willielmo  de  Heberne,  &c.  qui  non  venit. 

"  Ideo  processum  est  ad  examinationem  recordi  per  ejus  defaltum, 
&  assignat  hos  errores;  primiim,  quod  nihil  fecit  contra  pacem  regis, 
nee  denarios  illos  cepit  vi  &  armis,  maxime  cum  praedictus  Wtlliel' 
mus  de  Heberne  juratas  fuit  stare  ordinationi  praedictae,  &  quod 
ipse  WUlielmus  de  Kellawe  per  sacramentum  praehibitum  injunctus 
^  fuit  scrutari  &  denarios  praedictos  capere;  &  non  est  consonum,  quod 
dictus  Heberne  recuperaret  praedictos  denarios  &  dampnum  contra 
assensum'  &  juramcntum  suum  proprium,  ncc  quod  ipse  Kellawe 
committeretur  goalae. 

"  Item  in  hoc  quod  justic'  fundaverunt  judicium  suum,  quod  dictus 
Heberne  non  posset  habere  suum  recuperare  de  denariis  praedictis, 
cum  illud  habere  posset  direct^  versus  communitatem  vir- 
[  58  ]  tute  ordinaiionis  &  concessionis  praedictarum,  &c.  ob  quos 
errores  hie  in  judicio  recitatos  consideratum  est,  quod  erro- 
nic^  in  primo  judicio  processum  est,  &  quod  idem  Kellawe  a  gaola 
deliberetur,  &  totus  processus  evacuetur,  &c." 

In  Pasch.  15  Rot,  17.  **  Patet,  quod  Scot!  cum  hominibus  de 
Rippon  similiter  concordlirunt  pro  mille  marc*,  nfe  villa  comburelur.'' 

Nola,  this  was  an  act  done  for  the  security  of  the  country  in  a 
time  of  actual  war  and  invasion  by  enemies,  and  therefore  rendered 
that  by-law  and  the  execution  thereof  justifiable  by  reason  of  that 
necessity,  which  would  hardly  have  done  it  in  time  of  peace.  2.  But 
that,  which  this  record  principally  evidenceth,  is,  that  such  a  supply 
of  the  king's  enemies  upon  such  a  necessity  in  a  time  of  war,  and 
to  prevent  the  devastation  of  the  country,  was  not  taken  at  all  to  be 
au  adhering  to,  or  treasonable  aiding  of  the  king's  enemies." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  THE  OFFENCE  OF  HIGH  TREASON,  THE  PERSON  AGAINST 
WHOM  COMMITTED,  AND  THE  REASON  OF  THE  GREATNESS  OF 
THE    OFFENCE  ;   AND   TOUCHING    ALLIGEANCE. 

Having  premised  these  general  observations  relating  to  all  crimes, 
that  are  capital,  and  their  punishments,  I  shall  now  descend  to  con- 
sider of  capital  crimes  particularly,  and  therein  first  of  high  treason. 

And  yet,  before  1  descend  to  the  particulars  thereof,  I  shall  premise 
also  some  things  in  general  touching  alligeance,  since  the  specifica- 
tion of  this  offence  consists  principally  in  this  aggravation,  that  it  is 
contra  ligeantiss  suae  debilum. 

The  offence  of  high  treason  is  an  offence,  that  more  im- 
mediately is  against  the  person  or  government  of  the  king ;  []-  59  ] 
and  the  greatness  of  the  offence,  and  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  is  upon  these  two  reasons. 

1.  Because  the  safety,  peace,  and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  is 
highly  concerned  in  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the  person,  dignity, 
and  government  of  the  king ;  and  therefore  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
have  given  all  possible  security  to  the  king's  person  and  government 
under  the  severest  penalties. 

2.  Because  as  the  subject  hath  his  protection  from  the  king  and  his 
laws,  so  on  the  other  side  the  subject  is  bound  by  his  alligeance  to  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  king ;  and  hence  all  indictments  of  high  trea- 
son run  proditoril,  as  a  breach  of  the  trust,  that  is  owing  to  the  king; 
contra  ligeantix  suae  debiiumy  against  that  faith  and  alligeance  he 
owes  to  the  king,  and  conirapacem  domini  regis,  coronanij  fy  digni- 
tatem ejus. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  if  an  alien  enemy  come  into  this  kingdom 
hostilely  to  invade  it,  if  he  be  taken,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an 
enemy,  but  not  as  a  traitor,  because  he  violates  no  trust  nor  allige- 
ance: resolved  in  the  lord  Herise^s case.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  \p,\\.l  Co. 
Rep.  6.  a.  Perkin  Warbeck^s  case. 

But  if  an  alien,  the  subject  of  a  foreign  prince  in  amity  with  the 
king,  live  here,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  king's  protection,  and 
commit  a  treason,  he  shall  be  judged  and  executed,  as  a  traitor ;  for 
he  owes  a  local  allegiance.  7  Co.  Rep.  6.  the  case  o/Stephano  Fer- 
rara(a)  a  Portuguese ;  and  the  indictment  shall  not  run  contra  natu- 
ralem  dominumj  but  contra  dominum  suumy  and  conclude  dontra 
ligeantise  sux  debit um;  and  such  an  alien  was  compellable  to  take 
the  oath  of  alligeance  in  the  leet.    2  Co.  Instit.p.  121. (A) 

If  a  merchant,  subject  of  a  foreign  prince  in  hostility  with  our 
king,  come  hither,  after  the  war  begun,  without  the  king's  license,  or 
safe-conduct,  such  a  person  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy,  viz. 
taken,  and  ransomed.     Mag.  Chart,  cap.  30.(c) 

(a)  And  Emanud  LewU  Tinoeo.  Hill.  36  Elix.  Dyer.  145. 

lb)  Mirroir  deju$tiee^  cap.  5.  §  1.  n.  6.  (c)  Co.  IrutU.  58. 
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By  that  statute  merchants  of  a  hostile  country  found  in 
[  60  ]  this  realm  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  shall  be  attached 
without  harm  to  their  body  or  goods,  till  it  be  known,  how 
the  English  merchants  are  used  in  the  hostile  country;  and  if  the 
English  merchants  be  well  used  there,  theirs  shall  be  likewise  used 
here ;  so  that  in  this  case  such  merchants,  though  alien  enemies, 
have  the  benefit  of  the  king's  protection,  and  so  owe  a  local  alli- 
geance,  which,  if  they  violate,  they  may  be  dealt  with  as  traitors, 
not  as  enemies,  for  they  have  the  advantage  of  the  king's  protec- 
tion, as  well  as  his  other  subjects;  yea,  it  seems  also,  that  if  the  sub^^ 
ject  of  a  foreign  prince  lives  here  as  a  private  man,  and  then  war  is 
proclaimed  betwixt  our  king  and  that  foreign  prince,  and  yet  that 
alien  continues  here  in  England  without  returning  to  his  natural 
sovereign,  but  under  the  cover  and  protection  of  the  king  of  England 
commits  a  treason,  he  shall  be  judged  and  executed  as  a  traitor;  for 
by  continuing  here  he  continues  the  owning  of  his  former  local 
alligeance.[l] 

Yet  for  greater  security  in  the  times  of  hostility  between  this  and 
foreign  kingdoms,  especially  that  of  France^  there  went  out  precepts 
under  the  great  seal  to  arrest  all  those  of  that  hostile  kingdom,  until 
they  gave  security,  quodse  bene  gerent  erga  regem,  4*  quodsiia  bona 
non  Iransferent  sine  licentid  regis,  ^  quod  literas  aut  nuncios  nan 
tnillent  ad  paries  exlernas,  nee  aliquid  contra  pacem  attemptabunL 
Rot.  Vascon.  18  E.  II.  M,  24, 23  4-21.  Dorso.  And  sometimes  those 
aliens  were  constrained  actually  to  swear  fealty  to  the  crown  of 
England  in  the  times  of  hostility,  and  thereby  to  superadd  an  actual 
alligeance  to  that  local  alligeance,  which  they  had  being  under  the 
king's  protection  as  subjects,  though  in  truth  they  were  the  natural 
subjects  of  the  hostile  prince.  Pat,  14.  H,  6,  part.  2.  m.  34  4*  35.  and 

[1]  If  an  alien  residing^  and  reeeiw'ing  protection  in  England  shoold,  aOer  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  between  the  English  king  and  the  alien*8  sovereign,  go  over  to  his 
native  coontrj,  but  leave  bis  family  and  effects  in  England,  and  adhere  to  her  enemies 
(the  alien's  countrymen)  in  acts  or  purposes  of  hostility,  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  a  trai- 
tor. This  rule  was  laid  down  by  all  the  judges  assembled  at  queen  Anne*8  command^ 
January  12th,  1707.  And  they  laid  in  that  resolution  a  considerable  stress  on  the 
queen's  declaration  of  war,  in  which  she  expressly  took  under  her  protection  the  persons 
and  estates  of  the  subjects  of  France  and  Spain  (with  whom  she  was  at  war)  residing  in 
England^  and  demeaning  themselves  dutifully,  and  not  corresponding  with  the  enemy ; 
for  by  that  declaration  Uiese  aliens  were  put  under  a  kind  of  safe-conduct,  and  enabled 
to  acquire  chattels  and  to  maintain  actions  for  the  recovery  of  their  personal  righU  in  as 
full  a  manner  as  alien  friends  may.  Fogt.  Disc.  1,  sect,  4.  See  aluo  Rex  v.  De  la  Moite^ 
21  HoweWi  St.  TV.  687;  1  East.  P.  C.  53 ;  Salk.  46 ;  Latw.  34 ;  Lord  Raym.  282. 

Alien  enemies,  resident  in  the  country,  may  sue  and  be  sued  as  in  time  of  peace ;  for 
protection  to  their  persons  and  property  is  due,  and  implied  from  the  permiraion  to  them 
to  remain,  without  being  ordered  out  of  the  country  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  lawful  residence  does, /iro  Hae  vice,  relieve  the  alien  from  the  character  of  an  enemy, 
and  entitles  hb  person  and  property  to  protection.  2  Kent's  Com.  63 ;  Dauhigny  y. 
Darellon,  2  Anst.  462  ;  CUtrk  v.  Marcy,  10  Johns.  Rep.  69  ;  Russel  v.Skipwith,  t  Binn. 
Rep,  241.  But  it  is  apprehended  that  such  a  person,  the  moment  he  quite  the  country, 
even  though  he  leaves  his  family  and  effecU  behind,  becomes  an  enemy,  and  consequently 
incapable  of  committing  treason  against  the  United  States,  unless  perhaps  himself,  hii 
family,  and  his  effects,  were  teken  expressly  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States^ 
u  in  the  case  above  stated  fsom  Foster. 
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If  they  tefused,  were  either  imprisoned,  or  expelled  the  kingdom.[2] 
Vide  infra  cap.  15. 

And  upon  the  same  account  it  is,  that  though  there  be  an  usurper 
of  the  crown,  yet  it  is  treason  for  any  subject,  while  the  usurper  is  in 
full  possession  of  the  sovereignty,  to  practise  treason  against  his  per- 
son; and  therefore,  although  the  true  prince  regain  the  sovereignty, 
yet  such  attempts  against  the  usurper  in  compassing  his  death  have 
been  punished  as  treason,  unless  they  were  attempts  made  in 
the  right  of  the  rightful  prince,  or  in  aid  or  assistance  of  him,  [  61  ] 
because  of  the  breach  of  ligeance,  that  was  temporarily  due 
to  him,  that  was  king  de  facto;  and  thus  it  was  done  4  E.  4,  9  E,  4* 
l,(i/)  though  H.  6.  was  declared  an  usurper  by  act  of  parliament  1  E. 
4.  and  therefore  king  Edward  IV.  punished  Ralph  Grey  with  de* 
gradation,  as  well  as  death,  not  only  for  his  rebellion  against  himself, 
but  also  pur  cause  de  son  perjury  fy  doubleness,  quHl  avoit  fait  al 
roy  H,  6.  4  E.  4.  20. 

And  because  high  treason  is  said  to  be  contra  ligeantias  debitum^ 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  premise  something  touching  alligeance  and  its 
kinds,  referring  myself  to  7  -Co.  Rep.  Calvin^s  case,  in  relation  to 
what  is  here  omitted  touching  it. 

Alligeance  therefore  due  to  the  king  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  Original, 
virtual,  and  implied.  2.  Exprest,  and  declared  by  oaths  or  pro* 
iDises.[3] 

The  virtual  or  implied  alligeance  is  that,  which  the  subject  owes 
to  his  sovereign  antecedently  to  any  express  promise,  oath,  or  engage- 
ment: this  is  that,  which  the  Custumer  de  Normandie  mentions  cap. 
13.  Aliance  &  la  loyaulte  de  tons  ses  homes  de  toute  la  contree,  par 
quoy  ils  sont  tonus  a  lui  donner  conseil  &ayde  de  leurs  propres  corps 
Gontre  toutes  personnes  qui  pen  vent  viver  &  mouryr&soy  garderde  lui 
nuyre  en  toutes  choses  ne  de  soustenir  in  aulcune  chose  la  partie  de 
ceulx  qui  parlent  contre  luy. 

And  from  the  breach  of  this  original  ligeance  ariseth,  the  crime  of 
treason,  though  the  person  committing  it  pever  promised  or  swore 
faith  or  alligeance  to  his  prince :  for  as  the  king  by  the  very  descent  of 
the  crown  is  fully  invested  with  the  right  of  sovereignty  before  his 
coronation,  (which  is  only  a  magnificent  solemnity [4]  attending  that, 
which  is  before  settled  in  the  prince  by  the  descent  of  the  crown,)  so 
the  subject  is  bound  to  his  king  by  an  intrinsic  alligeance  before  the 
superiuduction  of  those  express  bonds  of  oath,  homage,  and  fealty, 
which  were  instituted  for  the  better  securing  thereof. 

And  this  alligeance  is  either  natural  from  all  that  are  sub- 
jects born  within  the  king's  alligeance;  or  local,  which  [  62  ] 

{it)  It  was  not  done  in  thii  case,  but  onlj  it  it  said  by  the  couniel,  that  it  may  bo 
dooe. 

[2]  In  the  United  States,  an  alien  enemy  is  not  permitted  to  make  the  declaration 
required  by  law,  preparatory  to  the  naturalization  of  aliens.  Ex  parte  Newman.  9 
6«iiis.C.C.i{.  II. 

[3]  1  Bl,  Com.  366.  1  Eatt,  P.  C.  49.  2  KenV$  com,  39. 

[4J  See  Fo$L  189. 
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obligeth  all  that  are  resident  within  the  king's  dominions,  and  partakd 
of  the  benefit  of  the  king's  protection,  although  strangers  born. 

The  breach  of  this  primitive  or  virtual  aUigeance  is  that,  which  is 
called  high  treason ;  what  shall  be  said  of  breach  of  this  alligeancej 
80  as  to  make  a  person  guilty  of  treason,  shall  be  shown  hereafter. 

The  express  or  explicit  alligeance  consists  in  certain  promises, 
oaths,  or  professions  attesting  and  witnessing  that  alligeance,  and 
instituted  for  the  farther  security  thereof:  and  they  are  of  two  kinds; 
first,  those,  which  were  anciently  instituted  by  the  Common  law, 
namely  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  alligeance,  and  the  profession  of  lige 
homage :  and  such,  as  are  instituted  by  act  of  parliament,  namely  the 
oath  of  supremacy  instituted  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.f{e)  and  the 
oath  of  obedience  instituted  by  the  statutes  of  3  Jacobi.(/)  Some- 
thing I  shall  say  of  all  these. 

The  oath  of  fidelity  or  fealty  is  of  two  kinds:  1  That  which  is  due 
by  tenure,  whether  of  the  king,  or  of  mesne  lords,  which  is  ralione 
feodi  vel  vassalagiij  and  hath  a  special  relation  to  the  lands  so  held, 
and  is  set  down  by  Littleton^  §  19.  <^  Hear  ye,  my  lord,  I  shall  be 
faithful  and  loyal,  and  faith  to  you  shall  bear  for  the  tenements, 
which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you,  and  I  shall  lawfully  do  to  you  the  cus* 
toms  and  services,  which  I  ought  to  do  at  the  terms  assigned.  ^ 
help  me  God.^* 

Touching  this  feudal  fealty,  or  fealty  by  reason  of  tenure,  I  have 
not  much  to  do  in  this  place.  The  other  kind  of  fealty  is  that  oath, 
which  is  called  Jidelitas  ligea,  or  alligeance^  and  performed  only  to 
a  sovereign  prince,  and  therefore  regularly  ought  to  be  performed  by 
all  men  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  they  hold  any  lands 
or  not.  The  tenor  of  this  oath  according  to  FletOy  Lib.  IIL 
[  63  3  cap.  16,(^)  runs  thus:  <<Hoc  auditis,  circumstantes,  quod 
fidem  regi  portabo  de  vita,  &  membris,  &  terrene  houore,  & 
arma  contra  ipsum  non  portabo:  sic  me  Dens,  &c.'' 

According  to  Briton^vfho  wrote  about  5  E.  I  cap.  29.  (which  is 
also  mentioned  in  Calvin's  case,  7  Co.  Rep.  6.)  ther  common  form  of 
the  oath  of  alligeance  taken  in  leets  runs  thus:  <<  Ceo  oyes  vous  A^ 
bailife,  que  jeo  ^.  de  ceo  jour  en  avaunt  serray  feal,  &  leal  a  nostre 
seigniour  E.  roy  d'Angleterre,  &  a  ses  heires,  &  foy  &  lealte  lui  por-* 
teray  de  vie,  &  de  membre,  &  de  terrien  honour,  &  que  jeo  lour  mal, 
ne  lour  damage,  ne  saveray,  ne  orray,  que  jeo  ne  le  defendray  a  mou 

{€)  Cap,  1. 

(/)  Cap,  4.  [  Vide  7  Jac.  I. cap,  2.  if,  6. 13  Car,  If.  St,  2.  cap,  I.  13.  4- 14  Car, If.  cap. 
3  if  4.  25  Car.  11.  cap,  2.  30.  Car,  II.  iSK.  2.  cap.  1.]  But  these  oaths  are  abrogated  by  1 
Vf.  4r  M.  Sesa.  1.  cap.  1  4r  S*  ^^^^  new  ones  appointed  in  their  room ;  see  1  W,Cf  M.  Se9$, 

2.  cap.  2.  §  3.  and  3  W,  if  M,  cap,  2.  13  IF.  3.  cap,  6.  1  Anna,  cap,  22.  4.  Annk^  cap. 
8.  6  Anna,  cap,  7.  14.  23.    1  Geo.  1.  cap.  13,  ^c.[5] 

ig)  Sect.  22. 

[5]  See  also  the  oath  of  abjuration.  6  Ofo.  3.  c,  53.  The  Declaration  a^rainst  Tran- 
subttlaniiation,  10  Geo.  4.  c,  7.     Affirmations  of  Quakers  and  Moravians,  9  Geo.  4.  c,  Jk. 

3.  Sl4W.  4.  c.  49.  1  &.  2  Vict,  cc,  5.  15.  77.  Aflirmations  of  Separatists,  3  &  4.  ff. 
4.c.e2. 
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poyer:  si  moy  eyde  Dieu  &  les  Seyntz."  This  is  the  form  of  the 
aDcient  oath  of  alligeancey  or  fidehty  to  the  king,  and  as  it  is  used  at 
this  day;  and  he  that  is  minded  to  see  the  antiquity  of  it,  may  read 
thereof  7  Co,  Rep.  7.  Calvin's  case,  Spelman^s  Gloss.  Tilulo  Fide- 
litas,  which  carry  it  up  as  high  as  king  J9rthur;  more  particularly  it 
was  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Confessor,(A)  and  by  the  laws  of 
king  fVilliam  I.  quod  vide  in  Spicilegiis  Seldeni  ad  Edmerum  lege 
52,({)  ^'Statuimusy  ut  omnes  liberi  homines  foedere  &  sacramento 
BflBrment,  quod  intra  &  extra  universum  regnura  Anglise  WilUelmo 
regi  domino  suo  fideles  esse  volunt,  terras  &  honores  illius  omni 
fidelitate  ubique  servare  cum  co  &  contra  inimicos  &  alienigenas 
defendere.*'(A') 

And  herein  the  prudence  of  the  Common  law  is  observable ;  the 
ancient  oath  of  alligeance,  1,  was  short,  and  plain,  not  entangled  with 
long  and  intricate  clauses  or  declarations,  but  the  sense  of  it  is  obvi- 
ous to  the  most  common  understanding;  and  yet,  2.  it  is  comprehen- 
sive of  the  whole  duty  of  the  subject  to  his  prince,  and  therefore 
hath  obtsCined  for  above  six  hundred  years  in  this  kingdom ;  and  if 
any  difficulties  should  occur  in  the  sense  or  extent  thereof, 
length  of  time  and  long  experience  and  practice  hath  suf-  [  64  ] 
ficiently  expounded  it. 

I  shall  subjoin  some  observables  concerning  this  oath,  which  indeed 
explain  that  implied  and  virtual  alligeance,  whereof  before. 

1.  By  whom  this  oath  is  to  be  taken :  It  is  to  be  taken  by  all  per- 
sons above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  whether  denizens  or  aliens,  2  Co, 
Instil,  p.  121,  except  women,  earls,  prelates,  barons,  and  men  of 
religion,  according  to  Britlon^  cap.  12.  which  exception  is  not  to  be 
absolutely  and  universally  understood ;  for  all  persons  above  the  age 
of  twelve  years  are  bound  to  take  this  oath  of  alligeance,  except 
women,  as  shall  be  shown,  but  not  in  the  same  manner  or  place,  as 
others ;  but  because  regularly  this  oath  was  to  be  taken  in  the  leet, 
or  at  least  in  the  sherifl^s  turn,  which  is  in  nature  of  a  leet,  where 
earls,  barons,  prelates,  and  men  of  religion  were  not  bound  to  do 
their  suit,  therefore  by  the  statute  of  Marlbr.  cap.  10,  is  this  excep- 
tion added  :  but  yet  at  other  times  and  in  other  places  men  of  relir 
gion  and  noblemen  were  to  take  it:  as  shall  be  shown. 

It  differs  from  the  oath  of  fealty  performed  to  the  king  by  tenure, 
for  that  includes  somewhat  more,  and  somewhat  less ;  and  according  to 
Brillon  cap.  68.(/)  runs  thus  when  performed  to  the  king :  "  Ceo  oyes 
vous  bone  gents  qe  jeo  J.  S.  foy  a  nostre  seignior  le  roy  Edward 
porterai  de  ceo  jour  eu  auaunt  de  vie  &  de  membre,  de  cors  &  de 
chateux^  &  de  terrene  honor,  &  les  services  qe  a  lui  appendent  de 

(A)  {.35.  but  these  laws  are  evidentlj  spurioas,  and  seem  to  be  tbe  composition  of  some 
lawyer  after  the  reign  of  William  II.  Vide  Hiekttii  Dissert.  Epi$t,  p.  95.  and  even  in  the 
iKTSt  MS.  copies  of  these  laws  the  leg^endary  account  of  king  Arthur  is  omitted. 

(t)  Vide  Leg.  AngloJSkix.  Edit.  WilkifU.  p.  228.  Edit.  Lombard,  p.  170. 

Ik)  Vide  esntas  Henrici  regis  facta$  apud  Clarendon  Sf  renovatae  apud  Northamptmu 
Hweden,  p.  314.  Edit.  Savil. 

(/)  §  47SI. 
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fees  &  de  tenements,  que  jeo  teigne  de  lui,  leaument  les  ferray  as 
termes  dues  a  mon  poer :  si  moyr  ayde  Dieu  &  les  Seyntz,  &c." 

Now,  besides  this  oath  of  fealty  or  ailigeance  to  the  king,  there 
were  anciently  certain  oaths  administered  to  persons  of  a  different 
age;  but  these  have  been  long  disused,  as  namely,  that,  which  Brii- 
ion  mentions  cap.  12.  viz,  that  all  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years,(m) 
should  swear  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  king,  and  that  they  should 
not  be  felons  nor  assenters  to  felons,  excepting  men  of  religion,  wo- 
meif,  clerks,  knights,  and  their  eldest  sons;(n)  and  of  the  like 
[  65  ]  nature  was  that  oath  appointed  by  king  Henry  III.  to  be 
taken  by  all  men  above  fifteen  years,  consisting  of  divers 
particulars  in  order  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and  mentioned 
at  large  by  Bracton^  Lib,  III.  Tract,  2,  cap,  1.  de  Corona;  both 
which  it  seems  were  temporary  provisions  for  preservation  of  the 
peace,  and  therefore  administered  to  persons  above  fourteen  and 
fifteen  years,  and  differed  from  this  settled  oath  of  ailigeance  above 
mentioned. 

2.  What  kind  of  oath  of  fidelity  this  is:  As  there  is  homagium 
ligeunij  and  homagium  simplex^  so  there  xsjidelilas  ligea  and^df- 
liias  simplex;  this,  that  is  performed  to  the  king,  is  fidelitaa  ligea^ 
and  differs  from  the  later,  1.  In  that  this  is  performed  to  a  king^  the 
other  to  a  mesne  lord.  2.  This  is  performed  without  relation  to  any 
tenure  of  lands.  3.  This  is  without  exception  of  the  fidelity  to  any 
person,  that  is  always  salvd  fide  8f  ligeantid  domini  regis. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  double  kind  of  lige  fealty,[6]  as  where 
there  is  a  prince,  that  is  subordinate  to  another,  and  yet  hath  jura 
aummi  imperii  over  his  subjects :  such  was  the  king  of  Scots^  whilst 
in  some  times  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  he  was  in  subjection  to 
the  crown  of  England;  such  was  the  prince  of  fP'alea  before  the 
conquest  thereof  by  Edward  I,  and  the  full  union  of  it  to  the  crown 
oi  England;  and  thus  it  was  in  many  in vestitutes  made  formerly 
by  the  kings  of  England:  for  instance  anno  35  H,  3.  when  that 
king  gave  to  his  son  Edward  the  principality  of  Oascoigne  in 
Franccj  so  that  the  great  men  of  that  coxmiry  fecerunt  ei  homa- 
gium 8f>  fidelitatis  juramentum;  yet  Matthew  Paris{o)  tells  us, 
that  dominus  rex  tamen  sibi  retinuit  principale  dominium,  scili- 
cet ligeanliam. 

The  like  was  done  by  E.  3.  when  Bot,  Vascon,  36  E,  3.  m.  18. 
the  king  had  given  to  the  Black  Prince  the  principality  oi^quiiain 

(m)  This  probably  ihoald  be  twelve  yean.  See  3  Co,  IntUt,  147.  Vide  tupra  in 
noli$,  p,  24. 

(n)  This  exception  seems  not  to  relate  to  the  oath,  but  to  the  bcin^  in  a  decenna  or 
tithing.  The  whole  passage  runs  thus :  **  Volons  nous,  que  tres  tons  ceux  de  xiiii  ans  de 
■outhe  nous  facent  le  serement,  que  Ws  nous  ferroont  fealz  Sl  leauz,  Sl  que  ils  ne  ser* 
rount  felons,  ne  a  felons  assentaunts,  &.  volons,  que  toutz  soient  en  dizeyne,  &  plevys  par 
deseyners,  sauve  gentz  de  religion,  clers  Sl  chivalers  Sl  lours  fitz  eynes,  &  femes.'* 

(o)  p.  845. 

[6]  See  Amtey'g  Com,  of  Engl  93. 
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with  a  regal  jurisdiction,  viz.  merum  fy  mixium  imperiumy 
so  that  ill  relation  to  the  subjects  of  j9quUain  he  was  in  []  66  ]| 
nature  of  a  sovereign;  yet  the  king  not  only  reserved  Aoma- 
gium  ligeum  to  be  performed  to  him  by  the  prince,  but  also  reserved 
•  his  own  sovereignty,  viz.  Dominio  directo  ^  superioriiate  nobis 
semper  specialiter  reservatis:  by  reason  whereof  the  king  did  not 
only  substitute  his  delegates  or  judges  de  la  sovereignty  el  de  resort 
to  receive  appeals  from  the  prince,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Selden^s  Tit. 
Honoris^  part  2.  cup.  3.  §  4.  but  was  intitled  to  a  superior  alligeance 
of  all  the  subjects  of  J^guitain:  so  that  here  were  two  alligeances; 
one  due  to  the  prince,  which  was  qualified  and  restrained,  solvit  fide 
regis;  and  the  other  absolute,  which  was  due  to  the  king  as 
supreme.[7] 

Again,  when  in  the  year  1170,  Hen.  2.  by  consent  of  parlia- 
nient,(;9)  as  it  seems,  (for  otherwise  it  could  not  be  done,)  made  his 
eldest  son  king  of  England;  so  that  there  was  rex  pater,  and  rex 
filiusj  yet  he  reserved  to  himself  the  supreme  alligeance  of  all  his 
subjects:  '<  Et  in  crastino  coronationis  illius  rex  pater  fecit  fFiliiel' 
mum  regem  Scotorum,  &  Davidem  fratrem  suum,  &  comites,  & 
barones  regni  de  venire  homines  novi  regis,  &  jurare  ei  fidelitatem 
contra  omnes  homines,  salvsi  fidelitate  sust;"  Quod  vide  apud  Hove- 
den  sub  eodem  a,nno,(g)  and  the  instrument  itself  at  large  apud 
Brompion,  p.  1104  :(r)  "  Hsec  est  conventio  &  finis,  quae  Wtltiel- 
mus  rex  Scotiae  fecit  cum  domino  suo  Henrico  rege  Angli»  filio 
Matildis  imperatricis,  viz.  quoddictus  fVitlieltnusrex  Scotise  devenit 
homo  ligeus  domini  regis  Anglise  contra  omnem  hominem  de  Scotia, 
&  de  omnibus  terris^uis  aliis,  &  fidelitatem  ei  fecit,  ut  ligeo  domino 
suo,  sicut  alii  homines  suo  principi  facere  solent;  similiter  fecit 
homagium  Henrico  filio  suo,  &  fidelitatem^  salvd  fidelitate  domini 
regis  patris  sui,  &c.  Comites  &  barones  de  terr^  regis  Scotiae,  de  qui- 
bus  dominus  rex  Anglise  homagium  habere  voluerit,  facient  ei  homa- 
gium contra  omnem  hominem,  &  fidelitatem,  ut  ligeo 
domino  suo,  sicut  alii  homines  sui  ei  facere  solent,  &  Hen-  [  67  ] 
rieo  regi  filio  suo  &  hseredibus  suis,  salvd  fidelitate  domini 
regis  patris  sui/' 

Here  was  first  the  supreme  king,  namely  rex  pater^  who  did  not 
OQst  himself  of  his  regality,  as  some  have  mistaken,  but  had  the  sove- 
reignty still,  for  he  reserved  his  ligeance  from  the  new  king,  and  from 
all  his  subjects ;  yea,  and  in  farther  testimony  thereof,  the  rex  filius 
in  the  year  1175,  did  his  father  lige  homage,  and  swore  alligeance 
contra  omnes  homines,  as  appears  by  Hoveden.  Secondly,  Here  is 
a  subordinate  king,  rex  filius,  who,  though  in  relation  to  his  father 

(p)  Hoveden  eubanno  1170,  Brompton^p,  1061. 
(9)  Et  tub  anno  1175. 

(r)  El  in  libra  rubra  $eaeearii,fal  CLXVI.  S;  Rymer'$  Fcsdera^  vol,  I.  p.  39,  ex  magna 
roiuio  pence  Camerar\ 

[7]  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  owe  &  double  allegiance;  first,  to  the  UniUd 
9Me§,  and  then  to  the  State  of  which  they  are  citixeni.    2  Kent's  Com.  43. 
vol-  I. — 9 
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be  was  a  subject,  yet  in  relation  to  his  subjects,  and  particularly  to 
the  king  of  ScotSj  was  a  sovereign.  Third/t/,  Here  is  yet  another 
subordinate  king,  fViiliam,  the  king  of  Scois^  who  was  a  sovereign 
in  relation  to  his  subjects ;  and  altho  there  was  an  alligeance  or 
Jidelitas  ligea  due  by  the  subjects  of  Scotland  to  their  king  fVilliamf 
yet  it  was  salvd  fidelitate  to  the  kings  of  England^  father  and  son  ; 
and  tho  there  was  a  lige  fealty  due  to  rex  filius^  yet  it  was  salvd 
fide  regis  patris;  but  the  fidelity  or  alligeance  to  the  rex  paler  was 
puTe\y  Jidelilas  ligeoy  for  it  had  no  exception. 

3.  The  third  observable  upon  this  oath  of  alligeance  is,  that  it  is 
not  only  applicable  to  the  politic  capacity  of  the  king,  but  to  the 
person  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  his  office,  or  capacity;  and  for  the 
misapplication  of  the  alligeance  to  the  regal  capacity  or  crown,  ex- 
clusive of  the  person  of  the  king,  among  other  things  the  Spencers 
were  banished.  F'lde  Judicium  inde  in  Veteri  Magnd  Charldy  4' 
7  Bep.  1 1.  Calvin's  case,  for  the  oath  is  to  be  applied  to  the  person 
of  the  king,  as  well  as  his  crown. 

4.  That  in  ail  oaths  of  fealty,  as  likewise  in  the  profession  of  ho- 
mage to  any  inferior  or  subordinate  lord  or  prince,  it  must  be  salvd 
fide  fy  ligeantid  domini  regis;  and  to  omit  this  savingy  is  punisha- 
ble in  such  lord:  see  for  this,  the  notable  Record  of  6  E.  1.  against 
the  bishop  of  Exeter^  Co.  Lilt.  §  85,(^)  and  it  is  no  more  than  is  used 
in  other  kingdoms.  Vide  Spelm.  in  lilulo  Fidelitas.  The  emperor 
Frederic  Barbarossa  in  the  year  1152,  made  a  law  that  within  his 

empire  in  omni  sacramento  fidelitalis  imperalor  nomina- 
[  68  ]  tim  excipiatur,  which  obtained  presently  the  like  observa- 
tion in  all  other  countries,  and  accordingly  is  the  Custumer 
de  Normandt/y  cap,  29  fy  Glossa,  2  da.  Ibidem. 

5.  That  tho  there  may  be  due  from  the  same  person  subordi- 
nate alligeances,  which  tho  they  are  not  without  an  exception  of 
the  fidelity  due  to  the  superior  prince,  yet  are  in  their  kind  sacramenta 
ligea  fidelitatisy  or  subordinate  alligeances,  yet  there  cannot,  or  at 
least  should  not  be  two  or  more  co-ordinate  absolute  ligeances  by 
one  person  to  several  independent  or  absolute  princes;  for  that  law- 
ful prince,  that  hath  the  prior  obligation  of  alligeance  from  his  sub- 
ject, cannot  lose  that  interest  without  his  own  consent  by  his  subject's 
resigning  himself  to  the  subjection  of  another;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
the  natural-born  subject  of  one  prince  cannot  by  swearing  alligeance 
to  another  prince  put  off  or  discharge  him  from  that  natural  allige- 
ance ;  for  this  natural  alligeance  was  intrinsic  and  primitive,  and  an- 
tecedent to  the  other,  and  cannot  be  devested  without  the  concurrent 
act  of  that  prince  to  whom  it  was  first  due  :[8]  indeed,  the  subject  of 

(#)  p.  65,  a.  6. 

[8]  In  his  lectures  on  the  Lawt  and  ConttUution  of  England^  p.  94,  3ir.  Antiey  thus 
speaks :  **Upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  speculation  of  a  Publicist,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed, that  the  rigrhts  of  the  subject  are  so  thoroughly  reciprocal,  that,  where  the  one 
ceases  or  is  suspended,  the  other  ceases  and  is  suspended  too :  and  that  the  one  cannot  be 
lessened  and  impaired,  witliout  the  other  being  weakened  in  proportion.  Such  positions 
are  unknown  to  the  laws  of  England,    It  is  not  from  compact  or  reciprocity  but  fron 
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a  prince,  to  whom  he  owes  alligeance,  may  entangle  himself  by  his 
absolute  subjecting  himself  to  another  prince,  which  may  bring 
him  into  great  straits;  but  he  cannot  by  such  a  subjection  devest  the 
right  of  subjection  and  alligeance,  that  he  first  owed  to  his  lawful 
prince.(/)  [9] 

It  appears  by  Bractotiy  Lib.  V.  cap.  24,(ti)  that  there  were  very 
many,  that  had  been  anciently  ad  Fidem  regis  Anglx  fy  FranciXj 
especially  before  the  loss  of  Normandy;  such  were  the  comes  mares- 
callus  that  usually  lived  in  England^  and  M.  de  Feynes  manens  in 
Francidj  who  were  ad  fidem  utriusgue  regis^  but  they  ever  ordered 
their  homages  and  feahiesso,  that  they  swore  or  professed  ligeance  or 
lige  homage  only  to  one ;  and  the  homage  they  performed  \o  the 
other,  was  not  purely  lige  homage^  but  rather  feudal,  as  shall  be 
shewn  more  hereafter :  and  therefore  when  war  happened  betweea 
the  two  crowns,  remaneal  personalilirquilibel  eorum  cum 
tOj  cui  fecerat  ligeanliamj  8f  facial  servilium  debilum  ei,  [  69  ] 
cum  quo  non  sleleral  in  persond,  namely,  the  service  due 
from  the  feud  or  fee  he  holds:  but  this  did  not  always  satisfy  the 
prince,  cum  quo  non  sleleral  in  persondj  but  their  possessions  were 

(I)  The  caae  here  put  by  our  author  is  evidently  meant  of  a  private  »ubject*8  swearing 
tUigemnce  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  bat  no  relation  to  a  national  withdrawing  aUigeance 
from  a  prince,  who  has  abdicated  the  throne. 

(ii)  Tractai  5.  Dt  Exeepiionibtu. 

birth,  that  the  Queen*s  claim  to  subjection  and  her  subject's  claim  to  liberties  arise.  Both 
claims  spring  tc^^ether  and  from  the  same  source.  The  subject's  life  is  the  natural  term 
of  both.  Yet  it  is  always  possible  that  one  of  them  may  be  determined  incidentally  and 
before  its  time.  The  subject  may  forfeit  his  liberties,  or  the  Queen  may  by  her  own  act, 
withdraw  him  from  her  subjection.  In  the  first  case,  the  Queen  is  not  deprived  of  her 
lubject,  notwithstanding  his  forfeiture  of  right  In  the  second  case,  albeit,  no  longer  de 
ftcto  true  and  lawful,  he  still  retains  the  rights  which  were  vested  in  him  by  his  birth. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  close  connexion  between  this  fallacy  and  thoiproposition  of  American 
jurists — false  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be— that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  citizen  to  renounce 
his  alligeance,  and  without  the  consent  of  his  sovereign,  to  take  upon  hinisclf,  in  all 
respects,  the  character  and  rights  of  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  state.  To  this  pretension  it  is 
onee  ibr  all  to  be  replied,  that  the  character  of  a  Britieh  subject — once  vested  by  birth — 
eannot  be  extinguished  or  suspended  by  the  mere  adoption  of  any  foreign  allegiance. 
The  party  may  withdraw  himself  from  the  local  obedience  and  protection  of  bis  sove- 
reign, and  yet  not  cease  to  be  within  her  actual  obedience  and  protection.  {Calvin*e  Caee, 
7  Rep.  8.  a.)  He  may  place  himself  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  public  justice  of  his 
country,  and  thus  forego  its  benefits;  but  he  cannot  place  himself  be3'ond  the  jurisdic 
tioa  of  the  executive  power.  The  Queen's  remedial  writs  cannot  by  any  means  extend 
into  his  foreign  domicil;  but  those  that  are  mandatory  and  not  remedial,  do  reach  him 
even  there.  They  are  not  tied  to  any  place,  but  do  follow  subjection  and  ligeance  in 
what  country  or  nation  soever  the  subject  is.  (7  Rep.  20.  a.)  Amittit  regnum  eed  non 
Regem.  AmiUit  patriam,  eed  non  patrem  patriot.*^  (7  Id.  2.  b.)  See  2  KenVe  Com, 
43.49. 

[9]  7*he  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  not  applied  by  the  British  courts  to  the  Ameri* 
esK  ante  nati.  Their  doctrine  is,  that  the  American  ante  nati^  by  remaining  in  America 
after  the  peace,  lost  their  character  of  British  subjects;  and  our  rule  is,  that  by  witlkdraw. 
ing  from  this  country  and  adhering  to  the  British  government,  they  lost,  or  rather  never  ac- 
quired the  character  of  ilmeri^an  citizens.  The  right  of  election  in  all  revolutions  like 
that  of  America  is  well  established.  Inglis  v.  J%e  Sailor*s  Snug  Harbour,  3  Peters,  99. 
The  RevoluUon  severed  the  ties  of  allegiance;  and  made  the  inhabitants  of  each  coontrj 
aliens  to  Ibe  other.   3  Story  on  Cons.  571. 
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usually  seized,  and  rarely  or  not  without  difficulty  restored  without  a 
capitulation  to  that  purpose  between  the  two  crowns.  Vide  Clause, 
15  H.  3.  m.  2\.pro  Henrico  de  la  Vagor^  Claus.  20  H.  3.  m,  I.  pro 
Simone  Montford  and  Placila  Pari  18  E.  I,(ar)  the  petition  of  the 
earl  of  Ewe  in  France  for  the  castles  of  Hasting  and  Tikehull  is 
answered,  "Quandocunque  placuerit  domino  regi  Franciae  terras  & 
.  tenementa  honiinibus  istius  regni  restituere,  quae  sua  fuerunt,  in  po* 
testate  ipsius  domini  regio,  quod  ipse  dominus  rex  •^nglise  de  castris 
&  terris  prasdictis  prasdicto  comiti  reddendis  faciet,  quod  de  consilio 
8U0  viderit  esse  faciendum." 

But  sometimes  it  fell  out,  that  the  inconsiderateness  of  persons 
carried  them  upon  presumptions  of  some  advantages  to  make  alli- 
geance  to  both  princes;  and  then  the  successes  of  either  side  ren* 
dered  them  within  the  penalty  of  the  breach  of  alligeance  to  the 
adverse  party. 

Peter  Brian  had  the  earldom  of  Richmond  here  in  England,  and 
held  it  of  the  crown  ot  England,  Siud  the  duchy  oiBritany  in  France ^ 
which  was  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  (though  Brompton  tells  us, 
that  by  an  agreement  between  Richard  I.  and  the  king  of  France 
sub  anno  1191.(y)  the  seigniory  thereof  was  bestowed  upon  the 
king  of  England)  he  was  an  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and 
upon  some  agreement  between  him  and  the  king  of  England  touch- 
ing a  war  with  France,  he  came  into  England,  and,  as  it  seems, 
swore  feahy  to  the  crown  of  England;  but  afterwards  he  fell  in 
again  with  the  king  of  France,  and  betrayed  the  army  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  per  internuncios  reddidit  Anglae  regi  homagium; 
but  he  lost  himself  with  both  crowns:  the  king  of  France  disposed 
of  the  duchy  o(  Brit  any  to  his  son,  and  the  king  of  England  gave 
the  earldom  of  Richmond  to  Peter  de  Sabaudia;  tho  upon  an 
exchange  he  afterwards  took  it  back,  and  restored  it  to  a 
[  70  ]  son  of  th^  former  earl.  M.  Paris  sub  anno  1234.  p.  406. 
and  Claus.  \9  H.  3  m.  17.  dors,  where  in  a  letter  by  the 
king  to  the  pope  the  whole  story  is  related. 

After  this,  John  de  Breme  otherwise  Montford  descended  from 
the  above-mentioned  Peter,  falling  in  with  king  Edward  III.  after 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of  France,  was  restored  to  the  duchy  of 
Britany  and  earldom  of  Richmond;  and  Claus.  19  E.  III.  p.  1.  m. 
14.  dors,  did  his  lige  homage  to  king  Edward  III.  as  king  oi France 
in  these  words:  <^  Monseigneur,  jeo  vous  recognoisse  droiturell  roy 
de  France,  et  a  vous,  come  a  mon  seignior  liege  et  droiturell  roy  de 
France,  face  mon  homage  pur  le  dit  duchy  de  Bretagne,  quel  jeo 
claime  tener  de  vous,  mon  seignior,  et  deveigne  vostre  home  lige  de 
vie,  et  de  membre,  et  de  terrene  honor,  a  vivre  et  morir  countre  touts 
gents. '*  His  son  John  'de  Montford  falling  back  to  the  king  of 
France  lost  the  earldom  of  Richmond  by  judgment  in  parliament, 
7  R.  2.  but  entered  de  recordo.  Rot.  Pari.  14  R.  2.  n.  14. 

These  difficulties  befel  those,  that  were  adfdem  utriusque  regis; 

{x)  RyUyU,  Plac,  FarLp.  20.  (y)  Vide  Bromiton,p.  1196. 
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they  were  sure  to  be  losers  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  both 
sides. 

And  thus  far  touching  the  oath  of  alligeance  or  fealt7.[10.] 

II.  The  second  express  obligation  of  the  subject  to  bis  prince  is 
that  of  homage. 

This,  though  it  be  no  oath,  but  a  very  solemn  profession  of  duty, 
yet  it  hath  always  fealty  performed  with  it,  and  after  it ;  for  homage 
draws  with  it  fealty,  which  in  case  of  simple  homage  done  to  a  sub- 
ject is  with  the  same  exceptions  as  the  homage  is;  but  in  case  of 
homagium  ligeum  it  hath  attending  upon  the  performance  thereof 
fideiiias  UgeOj  or  alligeance. 

The  kinds  of  homage  are  three:  1.  Simple^  as  that  which  is  per- 
formed to  a  mere  subject  by  virtue  of  his  tenure.  2.  Homagium 
ligeum.     3.  Homagium  mixium. 

1.  The  simple  homage,  which  is  performed  barely  by  reason  of 
tenure,  is  that  which  Littleton  describes  both  in  the  words  and  cere- 
monies, Lib.  II.  cap.  \,{z)  wherein  always  there  is  an  exception  of 
the  faith  due  to  the  king. 

2.  Homagium  ligeum,  which  is  thus:  "Jeo  deveigne 
vostre  home  de  ceo  jour  en  avant  de  vy  et  membre,  et  de  [  71  ] 
terrene  honor,  et  a  vous  serra  foyal  et  loyal,  et  foy  a  vous 
portera  contre  louts  gents,  qe  viure  point,  ou  morier;"  this  is  the 
form,  that  Fleta  gives  Lib.  III.  ca.  I6.{a) 

The  ceremony  is  the  same,  when  done  to  the  king,  as  when  it  is 
performed  to  a  mesne  lord,  only  Rot.  Pari.  18  H.  6.  n.  58.  the  cere- 

(x)  Sect.  85.  (a)  Sect.  21. 

[10]  It  has  been  a  qoeetion,  sajs  Chancellor  JTent,  freqaentlj  and  mrely  argued,  both 
bj  theoretical  writeri,  and  in  forensic  diacussiona,  whether  the  EnglUk  doctrine  of  per- 
petual allegiance  applies  in  its  full  extent  to  this  country.  The  writers  on  public  law 
have  spoken  loosely,  but  generally  in  favour  of  the  right  of  a  subject  to  emigrate,  and 
abandon  his  native  country,  unless  there  be  some  positive  restraint  by  law,  or  he  is  at 
the  time  in  the  possession  of  a  public  trust,  or  unless  his  country  be  in  distress,  or  in 
war,  and  stands  in  need  of  his  assistance.  Cicero  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  firmest  foun. 
dations  of  Roman  liberty,  that  the  Roman  citizen  had  the  privilege  to  stay  or  renounce 
his  residence  in  the  state,  at  pleasure,  {Oral,  pro  Balbo^  eh,  13.)  The  principle  which  has 
beeu  declared  in  some  of  our  state  constitutions,  that  the  citizens  have  a  natural  and  in- 
herent  right  to  emigrate,  goes  far  towards  a  renunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Engli$h 
Common  Law,  as  being  repugnant  to  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  provided  we  are  to 
consider  emigration  and  expatriation,  as  words  intended  in  these  cases,  to  be  of  synony. 
mous  import.  But  the  allegiance  of  our  citizens  is  due,  not  only  to  the  local  government 
under  which  they  reside,  but  primarily  to  the  government  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
doctrine  of  final  and  absolute  expatriation  requires  to  be  defined  with  precision,  and  to 
be  subjected  to  certain  established  limitations,  before  it  can  be  admitted  into  our  juris- 
prudence, as  a  safe  and  practicable  principle,  or  laid  down  broadly  as  a  wise  and  salutary 
rule  of  national  policy.  The  question  has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  courts  of  the. 
United  Stateo^  but  it  remains  to  be  definitively  settled  by  judicial  decision.**  2  Cam,  43. 
He  then  enters  into  an  analysis  of  the  American  cases  on  the  subject,  and  concludes 
thus:  **  From  this  historical  review  of  the  principal  discussions  in  the  Federal  Courts  on 
this  interesting  subject  in  American  jurisprudence,  the  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be, 
that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States  without  the  permission 
of  government  to  be  declared  by  law;  and  that  as  there  is  no  existing  legislative  regula- 
tion on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  English  Common  Law  remains  unaltered.**  p.  49.  8m 
Strg.  on  Contt.  304.    RawU  on  Consi.  96. 
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mony  of  kissing  the  king  was  dispensed  with  by  reason  of  the  danger 
of  contagion  in  time  of  plague. 

And  touching  this  homage  these  things  are  observable : 

1.  It  differs  from  the  oath  of  alligeance,  in  that  this  is  only  by  a 
profession;  but  aliigeance  is  by  an  oath,  though  the  oath  of  allige- 
ance  also  accompany  it. 

3.  It  differs  in  this,  that,  whereas  all  men  above  the  age  of  twelve 
years  are  to  take  the  oath  of  aliigeance,  whether  they  hold  land,  or 
not ;  yet  iige  homage  is  not  to  be  performed  but  by  three  sorts  of 
persons:  1.  Such  as  hold  of  the  king  by  homage,  which  though  it  be 
performed  in  respect  of  tenure,  yet  it  is  homagium  ligeum,  because 
performed  to  the  sovereign,  and  without  any  exception  of  the  ho- 
mage due  to  inferior  lords.  2.  Such  as  are  dukes,  earls,  or  viscounts, 
or  barons,  though  they  hold  nothing  of  the  king,  yet  at  the  corona- 
tion they  perform  a  Iige  homage;  the  tenor  whereof  runs  thus: 
"I  become  your  liege  man  of  life  and  limb,  and  of  earthly  worship, 
and  faith  and  truth  I  shall  bear  unto  you  to  live  and  die  against  all 
manner  of  folk:  so  God  me  helpP^  and  then  he  toucheth  the  crown, 
and  then  toucheth  the  ground ;  nota,  it  refers  not  to  any  lands.  3.  By 
prelates  or  bishops ;  and  this  is  not  only  at  the  coronation  of  the 
king,  but  after  their  election,  and  before  the  restitution  of  their  tem- 
poralities. 'Vide  Statute  25  H.  8  cap.  20. 

Anciently  the  clergyman  quarrelled  at  the  performance  of  homage 
to  the  prince ;  but  by  the  constitutions  of  Clarendon  set  down  by 
Matthew  Paris  J  p,  101.  they  were  bound  to  perform  it,  and  it  hath 
been  hitherto  practiced ;  only  to  gratify  them  in  something  antiently 
it  was  indulged  in  this  manner,  viz:  "Faciet  eleclus  homagium  & 
fidelitatem  regi,  sicut  ligeo  domino  suo,  de  vita,  &  mem- 
[  72  J  bris,  &  de  honore  terreno,  salvo  ordine  suo,  priusquam  con- 
secretur;"  and  though  I  do  not  find  this  salvo  ordine  in- 
serted in  after-times,  yet  there  hath  been  a  temperament  added  to 
that  homage  performed  by  clergymen,  which  it  seems  satisfied 
their  scruple,  their  homage  running  thus:  <'I  do  you  homage  and 
faith,  and  truth  bear  unto  you,  our  sovereign  lord,  and  to  your  heirs 
kings  of  England,  and  I  shall  do,  and  truly  acknowledge  the  service 
of  the  lands,  which  I  claim  to  hold  of  you  in  the  right  of  the  church, 
as  God  me  help.^' 

And  this  is  fealty,  as  well  as  homage,  for  it  is  accompanied  with 
an  oath,  though  it  hath  the  solemnity  of  genuflexion,  and  kissing  the 
king's  cheek. 

3.  The  agreements  and  differences  between  that  homage,  that  is 
simply  feudal,  or  by  reason  of  tenure  only,  and  this  homage,  that  is 
homagium  ligeumj  are  these:  1.  Because  though  homage  is  not  to 
be  done  by  any,  but  those  that  hold  by  that  service,  or  by  the  no- 
bility, or  clergy,  as  before :  yet  when  done  to  the  king,  it  becomes 
homagium  ligeum  in  respect  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  performed. 
2.  If  it  be  homage  done  to  the  king,  it  is  homagium  ligeum^  and 
hath  no  exception  of  homage  due  to  others.  3.  But  principally  the 
difference  is  in  the  effect  of  it,  which  is  excellently  described  by 
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Terrienin  his  Comment  upon  the  Cusiumer  of  Normandy,  Lib,  III, 
cap.  1.  Feudal  homage,  that  is  simply  such,  binds  only  ralione 
feodi;  therefore  if  the  homager  alien,  or  deliver  to  his  lord  his  fief, 
or  fee,  he  is  discharged  of  the  obligation;  but  lige  homage,  iho* 
it  may  be  performed  by  reason  of  the  fee  in  its  kind  or  species, 
yet  it  principally  binds  the  person;  and  though  the  fief  itself  be 
aliened,  or  transferred  to  another,  yet  the  obligation  of  lige  homage 
continues. 

3.  There  are  certain  homages,  that  are  mixt,  and  partly  lige,  and 
partly  not;  and  they  are  of  two  kinds:  1.  When  the  homage  is  per- 
formed to  a  prince,  that  is  sovereign  in  relation  to  his  subjects,  yet 
owes  a  subjection  to  some  other  prince, ;  this  was  the  case  of  the 
prince  of  fVales,  and  the  king  of  Scois  before  mentioned,  the 
homage,  that  they  performed  to  the  king  of  England,  was  simply 
lige  homage,  as  we  may  read  before,  and  particularly  in  Waking- 
ham^s  Ypodigma  Newsi rise  sub  anno  1291,(4)  where  the 
tenor  of  the  homage  of  John  de  Baliol  king  of  Scots  is  en-  [  73  ] 
tered  in  hose  verba :  "  Domine  Edvarde  rex  j9ngltas,  superior 
domine  regni  ScoiiaB,ego  Johannes  Baliol  rex  Scoiiae  recognosco  me 
homitiem  vestrum  ligeum  de  toto  regno  Scoii«,&.  ommhus  pertinentiis, 
&.hiis,qu8e  ad  hoc  spectant ;  quod  regnum  meum  teneo  &  de  jure  debeo 
k  claraito  tenere  hsereditarie,  de  vobis  &  haeredibus  vestris  regibus 
^ngliasy  de  vita  &  de  membris,  &  de  terreno  honore  contra  omnes 
homines,  qui  possunt  vivere  &  moVi." 

I  mention  this  homage  of  the  king  of  Scols  not  to  revive  the 
ancient  controversy  touching  the  subordination  of  that  kingdom  to 
this,  for  that  difference  hath  been  long  settled  and  at  peace ;  but  only 
to  apply  my  instances  of  the  various  sorts  of  homages  performed  by 
sovereign  princes. 

But  the  homage,  that  was  performed  by  their  subjects  to  them, 
was  partly  lige  homage,  and  partly  not;  it  was  lige  homage  as  to 
between  the  king  of  Scols  and  them,  and  as  to  all  persons  in  the 
world, except  the  king  of  England;  for  the  king  of  Scols  and  prince 
of  Wales  had  the  rights  of  sovereignty ^wra  imperii  as  in  relation  to 
their  subjects  and  all  others,  but  the  king  of  England, 

But  in  relation  to  the  king  of  England,  the  homage  performed 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  or  king  of  Scols  was  not  lige  homage  ;  for 
there  was  an  exception  either  expressed  or  implied  at  least  salvd 
fide  domini  regis  j9ngliss,dLS  appears  plainly  above. 

2.  Another  instance  of  a  mixt  homage  is,  when  a  sovereign  prince 
hath  a  vassalage,  or  possession  in  another  absolute  prince's  do- 
minion ;  this  was  the  case  of  the  king  of  England,  in  relation  to  the 
lordships  and  seignory  he  had  in  France,  as  ^quitaine,  Jlnjouj 
ziiAPicardy,S;c,  which  were  all  held  of  the  crown  oi  France;  these 
descended  to  king  Edward  III.  the  king  of  France  required  lige 
homage  from  the  king  of  England  for  these  territories;  the  king  of 
England,  as  king  of  England,  had  no  dependence  on  France,  and 
therefore  for  the  more  caution  performed  to  the  king  of  France  for 

(6)  *  1292.  p.  477. 479.  480. 
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the  dutchy  of  ^quitaine  and  other  his  possessions  in  France  a 
general  homage  by  these  words,  <<Nous  entromysin  I'horo- 
[  74  ]age  de  roy  de   France  per  ainsi,  come  nous  et  nous  pre- 
decessors dues    de     Guyen    estoient   jades    enterent    en 
I'homage  des  royes  de  France  pur  temps  esteant;"  and  ahhough 
afterwards  a  settled  form  of  homage  was  prescribed  in  this  case,(c) 
yet  most  evident  it  is,  that  it  was  not  homagium  ligeum,  but  only  a 
feudal  homage  relative  to  those  territories  of  the  crown  of  France^ 
but  not  at  all  with  any  relation  to  the  person  or  crown  of  the  king 
of  England. 

For  the  king  of  England  had  a  double  capacity,  one  as  an  ab- 
solute prince,  that  owed  no  subjection  to  the  crown  of  France;  nor 
to  any  other  king,  or  state  in  the  world;  in  this  capacity  he  neither 
did  nor  could  do  homage  to  the  king  of  France;  he  had  another  ca- 

Eacity,  as  duke  o(  ^quiiainef  and  in  that  capacity  he  owed  a/eudaly 
ut  not  /7er5o;ia/ subjection  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  in  this  latter 
capacity  only,  and  as  a  different  person  from  himself,  as  king  of 
Englandj  he  did  the  homage,  which  was  in  truth  no  lige  homage^ 
but  a  bare  feudal  homage^  which  I  rather  mention  to  rectify  the 
mistakes  of  those  that  call  it  a  lige  homage. 

But  by  the  way  1  must  observe,  this  feudal  homage,  as  duke  of 
^quUainej  lasted  not  long  ;  for  in  14  E.  3  the  king  of  England  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  France  together  with  the  arms  of  France 
by  hereditary  descent,  which  style  his  successors  have  ever  since 
used. 

And  indeed  the  name  of  lige  homage  from  him  that  was  king  of 
Englandy  to  the  king  of  France,  though  purely  in  the  capacity  of 
duke  of  Jiquiiame,  sounded  so  ill,  that  when  a  peace  was  in  treaty 
between  the  king  of  France  and  Richard  II.  viz,  rot.  pari.  11  R. 
2  n.  16.  the  entry  is  made,  "  Fait  a  remember  qe  le  roy,  seigneurs, 
chivalers,  et  justices  assenterent  en  cest  parliament  a  la  pees,  purensi 
qe  nostre  dit  seigneur  le  roy  ne  face  homage  lige,  et  sauant  touts  dits 
le  liberty  de  la  person  nostre  seigneur  ie  roy,  et  de  son  royalme  de 
Angleterre  et  de  ses  liges  du  dit  royalme,'*  and  with  power  to  resort 
to  the  title  of  the  cruwn  of  France^  in  case  of  breach  of  league  by 
the  king  of  France ;  this  is  farther  amplified  by  the  speech  made 
openly  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons.  Ibid.  n. 
[  75  ]  17.  The  homage  here  meant  was  with  relation  to  the 
duchy  of  j9quiiaine,  which  upon  this  treaty  was  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  king  of  England. 

And  thus  much  touching  these  two  securities  of  the  subject's  alli- 
geance  to  the  king  of  England,  wherein  I  have  been  the  larger,  be- 
cause many  things  occur  in  this  business,  that  give  some  light  to 
antiquity,  and  do  not  so  commonly  occur,  and  because  the  great 
brand  of  high  treason  is,  that  it  is  a  violation  or  breach  of  that  sacred 
bond  from  the  subject  to  his  king  commonly  called  alligeanco,  for 
the  security  whereof  this  oath  of  alligeance  and  lige  homage  were 

(c)  Vide  Pat.  5  E.  3.  part  1.  m.  17. 
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instituted,  and  effectually  expounds  the  obligation,  and  duty  of  that 
alligeance,  that  is  due  from  the  subject  to  the  king. 

I  shall  now  only  mention  those  two  eminent  oaths  of  supremacy, 
and  obedience,  though  there  were  besides  them  other  temporary  oaths 
relating  to  the  crown,  as  that  of  85  H.  8.  cap.  22.  26  H,  8.  cap,  2.  28 
H.  8  cap.  7.  35  H.  8.  cap.  1. 

The  supremacy  of  the  crown  of  England  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
is  a  most  unquestionable  right  of  the  crown  of  Englandj  as  might 
be  shewn  by  records  of  unquestionable  truth  and  authority,  but  this 
is  not  the  business  of  this  place;  yet  nevertheless  the  pope  made 
great  usurpations  and  encroachments  upon  the  right  of  the  crowu 
herein. 

King  Henry  VIII.  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Ins  reign  having 
pared  off  those  incroachments  in  a  good  measure  by  the  statute  of 
25  H.  8.  capp.  19,  20,  21.  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign  the 
supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical  is  rejoined  and  restored  to  the 
crown  by  the  statue  of  26  H.  8.  cap.  1. 

The  papal  encroachments  upon  the  king's  sovereignty  in  causes 
and  over  persons  ecclesiastical,  yea  even  in  matters  civil  under  that 
loose  pretense  of  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia^  had  obtained  a  great 
strength,  and  long  continuance,  notwithstanding  the  security  the 
crown  had  by  the  oaths  of  fealty  and  alligeance;  so  that  there  was 
a  neoessity  to  unrivet  those  usurpations  by  substituting  by  authority 
of  parliament  a  recognition  by  oath  of  the  king's  supremacy  as  well 
in  causes  ecclesiastical  as  civil. 

And  therefore  after  those  revolutions,  that  happened  in 
the  life,  and  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  and  [  76  ] 
queen  A/crry,  queen  Elizabethcomm%  to  the  crown,  the  oath 
ofstipremacy  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.  cap.  l,for  the 
better  securing  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  crown  of  England 
as  well  in  matters  ecclesiastical  as  temporal;  which  I  shall  not  here 
repeat,  but  reserve  the  same,  and  what  is  proper  to  be  said  touching 
it,  to  a  particular  chapter  hereafler.((/) 

Afterwards  the  dangerous  practices  of  popish  recusants  gave  the 
occasions  of  enacting  of  the  oath  of  obedience  by  the  statute  of  3  Jac. 
cap.  4,  which  I  shall  likewise  refer  to  its  proper  place. 

And  thus  far  touching  alligeance,  and  the  securities  of  the  same  by 
the  oath  of  alligeance,  and  the  profession  of  lige  homage.[ll] 

{d)  Videposteacap.25. 

[11]  The  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  naturalization  are,  An  Act  to  establish  an  uni- 
form  role  of  nataralization,  26  March^  1790.  An  Act  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of 
naturalization  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  that  subject,  January  29, 1795. 
An  Act  to  establish  an  uniform  rule,  dec,  and  to  repeal,  &.C.,  April  14,  1802.  Ch.  2d. 
An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  establish,  &c.,  and  to  repeal,*'  &,€., 
March  36f  1804.  Ck.  47.  An  Act  relating  to  evidence  in  cases  of  naturalization,  March 
22,  1816.  CA.  32.  An  Act  in  further  addition  to  an  **  Act  to  esUblish,  &.C.,  and  im 
repeal,*'  &.C.,  Afoy  26,  1824.  Ch.  186.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Acts  concerning  naturaliza- 
tion, Ife^  24, 1628.  CA.  116. 
VOL.  I. — 10 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCERNING    TREASONS    AT    THE  COMMON   LAW,  AND  THEIR   UNCER- 
TAINTY. 

Having  shewn  in  the  former  chapter  the  kinds  and  bonds  of  fidelity 
and  alligeance  from  the  subject  to  the  king,  I  come  to  consider  of 
those  crimes,  that  in  a  special  manner  and  signally  violate  that  allige- 
ance, namely  high  treason. 

At  Common  law  the  crime  of  high  treason  had  some  kinds  of  limits 
and  bounds  to  it. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Glanvil,  who  then  wrote  Lib, 
[  77  3  IV.  cap.  1  4"  7,  tells  us  of  four  kinds  of  criminae  Isbsx  maies- 
tatisy  viz.  de  morte  regis,  de  sediiione  regni,  de  sediitone 
exercitHs  regis,  and  the  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal ;  for  as  to  the 
counterfeiting  of  money,  that  came  under  the  title  of  Crimen  falsi^ 
and  the  punishment  thereof  antiently  was  various;  but  of  that  par- 
ticular hereafter. 

Bracton,ihixi  wrote  in  the  time  ofHenrt/Ul. Lib.  III. cap.  3.  "Siquis 
ausu  temerario  machinatus  sit  in  mortem  domini  regis ;  vel  aliquid 
egerit,  vel  agi  procuraverit  ad  seditionem(a)  domini  regis,  vel  exer- 
citQs  sui ;  vel  procurantibus  auxilium  &  consilium  praebuerit,  vel  con- 
sensum,  licet  id,  quod  in  voluntate  habuerit,  non  perduxerit  ad  effec- 
tum;"  to  which  he  adds  counterfeiting  of  the  seal  and  money; 
which,  though  they  come  under  crimen  falsi,  yet  are  reckoned  by 
him  among  the  crimina  Ixsse  majestatis;  tho  in  these  old  authors 
treason  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  name  of  sedition,  yet  that 
word  is  too  general  and  comprehensive  of  other  offense^not  capital, 
as  well  as  of  treason ;  and  therefore  a  charge  of  sedition  against  the 
king,  or  of  exciting  sedition,  or  of  speaking,  writing,  or  doing  any 
\h\Ti%seditiously,Ao\h  not  amount  to  a  charge  of  treason ;  and  there- 
fore it  was,  that  in  the  case  ofSe/den  and  others,  Trin.  5  Car.  B.R.{b) 
when  upon  an  habeas  corpus  the  parties  were  returned  commuted 

(a)  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Selden  this  is  sappoeed  to  be  the  true  reading,  bot  in  most  of 
the  MSS.  of  Bracton  the  word  in  this  place  is  aeduetionem,  altho  in  other  places  of 
the  same  chapter  the  word  seditio  is  used :  Fleta  makes  frequent  use  of  the  word  Sedue^ 
tto,  Lib,  I.  cap.  2U.  §  1  cap,  21.  ^  §  1,  2,  3.  (the  last  of  which  places  seems  to  be  a  direct 
transcript  from  Bracton)  though  the  word  seditio  is  once  used  by  him  dido  cmpiUt  §  8. 
and  Bracton  afterwards  in  this  same  chapter  styles  a  traitor  $eduetor. 

Hengham^  cap,  3.  and  Glanvil^  Lib,  I.  cap.  2.  both  of  them  place  seditionem  in  the  rank 
of  treasons,  and  so  it  was  esteemed  by  the  Civil  law.  Dig.  Lib,  XLVIII.  tit.  4  ad  leg,  Jul. 
Majestati$^  I,  1.  tit,  19.  De  poenii^  I,  38.  §  2.  Seditio  continued  to  be  the  technical  word 
in  legal  proceedings  (as  will  appear  from  several  records  hereafter  quoted)  until  the  terms 
proditio  4r  proditorii  prevailed  in  its  room,  which  last  word  must  now  be  neoessarily 
used  in  every  indictment  of  treason.  3  Co,  Intt,  4.  12^  15. 

(6)  Mich,  5,  Car.  I.  Vide  Ruthworth's  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  I.  p.  679.  Appendix^  p. 
18,  Sfc,  Seldeni  Opera,  Vol  VI.  p.  1938.  The  court  was  content,  that  they  should  be 
bailed,  but  said,  that  they  ought  to  find  sureties  also  for  their  good  behaviour :  they  had 
their  sureties  ready  for  the  bail,  but  they  were  remanded  to  the  Tbtoer,  because  they 
would  not  find  sureties  for  the  good  behaviour.  Seldf^n  was  not  bailed  till  May  1631,  and 
not  discharged  from  his  bail  till  January  1C34.  Vindici48  Maris  Clausi.  Ssllsni  Opsrm^ 
V<W.lV.p.l427.*c. 
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■ 

bff  the  privy  council  by  the  king^s  command  for  stirring  up  sedition 
against  the  kingy  the  prisoners  were  bailed  in  the  king's  court, 
because  it  amounted  not  to  a  charge  of  treason,  for  sedition  in  a  true 
legal  signification  doth  not  import  treason.[l] 

FletOj  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  agrees  almost  verba^ 
Urn  with  Bractonj  viz.  Lib.  I.  cap.  20,  21. (c) 

Brittony  who  made  his  book  in  the  time  also  of  king  Edward  I. 
reckons  up  treasons  much  in  the  same  manner,  yet  makes  some  addi- 
tions, cap.  8.  de  treson;  "  Grand  treson  est  a  compasser  nostre  mort, 
ou  disheriter  nous  de  nostre  royalme,  ou  de  fauser  nostre  seal,  ou  de 
eountrefaire  nostre  monoye,  ou  de  la  retoundre.*' 

And  cap.  22.  de  appeles:  "Sont  ascunes  felonies,  que  touchent 
nostre  suyt,  et  poient  estre  suys  pur  nous,  sicome  de  vers  nos  mortels 
enemies,  de  nostre  seal,  de  nostre  corone,  et  de  nostre  monoye  fause." 

Again;  "  En  primes,  c'est  a  dire,  de  appels  de  felonies,  que  poient 
estre  faitz  par  nous,  et  nemye  pour  nous,  sicome  de  treson,  et  de  com- 
passement  purveu  vers  nostre  persone  pour  nous  mettre  a  mort,  ou 
nostre  compayne,  ou  nostre  pere,  ou  nostre  mere,  ou  nous  enfauntz, 
ou  nous  disheriter  de  nostre  royalme,  ou  de  trahir  nostre  hoste,  tout 
ne  soit  tiel  compassement  mys  en  effect." 

And  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  chapter,  ^<  Et  de  fausyn  de  nostre 
seal,  &  de  nostre  monoye,  purra  lenseur  appels  pour  nous  en  mesme 
la  manere,  et  ausi  del  purgiser  de  nostre  compayne,  ou  de  nous  filles, 
ou  des  norices  de  nos  enfauntz:((/)  En  queux  cases  soit  le  jugement, 
de  estre  treyne,  et  pendu,  &c."  IBy  these  various  expres- 
sions of  Brittonj  it  appears  that  the  crime  of  high  treason  [  79  ]| 
was  very  uncertain ;  sometimes  styled  under  the  name  of 
felony,  sometimes  had  the  punishment  of  petit  treason  applied  to 
the  crime  of  high  treason,  and  some  crimes  mentioned,  as  treasons, 
which  were  not  so  taken  by  Bracton^  or  Fleta;  and  indeed  in  the 
farther  pursuit  of  this  argument  we  shall  find,  that  at  common  law 
there  was  a  great  latitude  used  in  raising  of  offences  into  the  crime 

(e)  He  does  not  rank  the  counterfeiting^  of  the  aeal  or  of  the  coin  amongf  the  crimina 
lc««  majettatis  (as  Bracton  does,)  but  among  the  eriminafaUi^  Lib.  I.  cap.  22. 

(d)  According  to  the  Jtfirror  of  Justice^p.  21,  22.  high  treason  is  committed,  1.  Per 
eeux,  que  Occident  le  roy,  ou  compassent  de  faire.  2.  Per  ceuz,  que  luy  disheritent  del 
royalme,  per  [ceuz  que]  trahissent  un  host,  ou  compassent  de  le  faire.  3.  Per  ceux 
avowterors  que  spargissent  le  femme  le  roy,  le  file  le  roy  eignesse  legitime,  avant  ceo  que 
elle  soit  mary,  en  la  garde  le  roy,  ou  la  nurice  le  ant  le  heire  le  roy.  These  are  the  only 
offenses,  which  that  treatise  calls  Critne$  de  Majesty.  Counterfeiting  of  the  king*s  seal 
or  money  is  ranked  under  FauMonnery^  p.  29.  And  every  species  of  petit  treason  is 
styled  Treason^  p.  30.  as  it  is  also  by  Britton^  cap.  8. 

It  is  one  of  the  articles  against  Roger  Mortimer^  Rot.  Pari.  4  £.  3  n.  1.  28.  E.3n.Si 
that  he  compassed  to  destroy  lee  nurriz  le  roy.  If  a  private  lord  was  injured  in  this  mai^ 
ner,  it  was  anttently  petit  treason :  **  Traditores  aulem,  qui  dominum  dominamve  inter- 
fecerint,  vel  qui  cum  uzoribus  dominorum  suorum,  vel  filiabus,  vel  nutricibus  dominorum 
eoncoboerint,**  ^^c  Fleta  Lib.  1.  cap.  37.  ^  4.  **  Ou  disparage  ma  file,  en  ma  chambre, 
GO  ma  ferame,  ou  la  norricc,  de  mon  heire,  ou  le  aunt,  &.c.**  Mirroir  de  JuBtiee^  p.  31. 
Vide  BrUton,  cap.  22.  (70) 

[1]  For  the  distinction  between  sedition  and  high  treason,  see  1  Ea$t,  P.  C.  48.  Archb^ 
C.  P.  493. 
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and  punishment  of  treason,  by  way  of  interpretation  and  arbitrary 
construction,  which  brought  in  great  inconvenience  and  uncer- 
tainty.[8] 

In  the  parilament  of  33  E,  1.  now  printed,(c)  which  is  likewise 
entered  P.  33  E.  I  Eot.  22  NorthU,  coram  rege:  Nicholaus  de 
Segrave  was  impeached(/)  de  eo,  quod  cum  dominus  rex  nunc  in 
uhimi  guerra  sus^  Scoiiae  inter  hostes  &  inimicos  suos  extitisset,  &  idem 
Nicholaus  de  Segrave  homo  Hgeus  tenens  de  ipso  domino  rege  per 
homagium  &  fidelitatem  in  eadem  guerra  in  exercitu  &auxilio  ipsius 
•  commor^ins  esset;  idem  Nicholaus  de  Segrave  motu  proprio,  mali- 
tios^,  &  absque  caus&  contentionem  &  discordiam  versus  Johannem 
de  Crumbwell  in  eodem  exercitu  similiter  in  auxihum  regis  existen* 
tem  movebat/'  laying  great  iniquities  to  his  charge ;  that  Crumbwell 
offered  to  defend  himself  against  these  imputations,  as  the  king's 
court  should  award :  Et  ad  hoc  fidem  suam  ei  dedit;  et  post  ejusdem 
fidei  dationem  praedictus  Nicholaus  elongando  se  &  suos,  &  extra- 
hendo  praedictum  Johannem  &  suos  ab  exercitu  &  auxilio  ipsius 
domini  regis,  quantum  in  ipso  Nicholao  fuit,  eundem  dominum  regem 
inter  inimicos  suos  periculo  hostiuiti  suorum  relinquendo  sprevit,  & 
prssdictum  Johannem  ad  se  defendendum  in  curia  regis  Francim 
a'djornavit,  &  certum  diem  ei  dedit ;  et  sic,  quantum  in  eo  fuit,  sub- 
mittens  &  subjiciens  dominium  regis  &  regni  ^ngUx  subjectioni 
domini  regis  Franciae;  and  that  in  pursuance  thereof  con- 
[  80  ]  trary  to  the  king^s  prohibition  he  took  his  journey  towards 
France;  and  that  he  did  this  "  nequiter  &  malitiosfe  in  per- 
sonae  domini  regis  periculum,  curiae  suae  contemptum,  coronae  &  dig- 
nitatis suae  regiae  laesionem  &  exhaeredationem  manifestam,  &  contra 
Iigeantiam,homagium,juramentum,&  fidelitatem,  quibus  ipse  domino 
regi  tenebatur."  Segrave  confessed  the  offence.  The  lords  in  par- 
liament are  charged  by  the  king  upon  their  alligeance  to  give  advice, 
what  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted:  *^  Quiomnes  habito  super  hoc 
diligenti  tractatu  &  advisamento,  consideratis  &  intellectis  omnibus  in 
dicto  facto  contentis  &  per  praedictura  Nichoiaum  plene  &  express^ 
cognitis,  dicunt,  quod  crimen  hujusmodi  meretur  poenam  amissionis 
vitae,  &c."  but  he  was  after  pardoned. 

Which  judgment  seems  to  import  no  less,  than  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  though  the  whole  judgment  be  not  declared  at  large  but 
with  an  fyc. 

Accroaching  of  royal  power  was  a  usual  charge  of  high  treason 
>antiently,  though  a  very  uncertain  charge,  that  no  man  could  well 
tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  to  make  to  it.[3] 

The  great  charge  against  the  Spencers  about  the  1  E.  2.  was,  that 
they  did  accroach  royal  power,  whereof  several  instances  are 
given.(^) 

(e)  In  Ryl^'*9  Placita  Par/tmf  nfarur, /».  266. 

(/)  Per  Nichoiaum  de  Warewick^  qui  Beqvilur  pro  domino  rege, 

(i)  Vide  Knighton,  p.  2545,  2547.  Edit.  Twysden. 

[2]  See  HaUam'9  ConHUuiionnl  Hiitory  of  Enfgland,  vol,  3.  p.  203. 
[3J  Luder$^  Tract  on  Con$tructive  Treaion,  57  et  ieq. 
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The  great  charge  against  Roger  Mortimer  in  the  parliament  of  4 
E.  d.  next  to  that  of  the  procurement  of  Icing  Edward  II's  death,  was 
accroaching  of  royal  power,  whereof  several  instances  are  given  ; 
but  he  had  judgment  by  the  lords  in  parliament  to  be  drawn  and 
banged,  upon  that  article  only,  that  concerned  the  death  of  king 
Edward  11.     Vide  infra  cap.  14. 

TVin.  21  JB.  3.  Rot.  23.  rex  corum  rege.  John  Gerberge^  Knt.  in- 
dicted <^Quod  ipse  simul  cum  aliis  in  campo  villae  de  Royston  in  altd 
regit  strata,'*  rode  armed  with  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  modo 
guerrinoj  and  assauhed  and  took  fVilliam  de  Botelisfordy  and  de- 
tained him  till  he  paid  90/ &c.  and  took  away  his  horse,  <<usurpando 
sibi  infra  regnum  regis  regiam  potestatem  ipso  domino  rege  in  partibus 
ezteris  existente,  contra  sui  ligeantiam,  &  regis  &  coronas  suae  prae- 
judiciuni  &  seditionem  manifestam:"  he  prayed  his  clergy, 
but  was  ousted  of  it,  Quia  privilegium  clericalein  hujusmodi  [  81  ] 
casu  seditionis  secundC^m  legem  &  consuetudinem  regni 
hactenus  obtentas  &  usitatas  non  est  allocandum  :{h)  but  yet  he  re- 
fusing to  plead  was  not  convicted,  as  in  case  of  treason,  but  was  put 
to  penance,  ad  posnitentiam  suam;  two  of  his  companions  being 
convicted  by  verdict,  had  judgment,  quod  distrahantur  fy  suspend^ 
aninr. 

This  judgment  it  seems  troubled  the  commons  in  parliament,  who 
thought  that  the  accroaching  of  royal  power  was  somewhat  too 
general  a  charge  of  treason  before  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice, 
though  it  had  been  used  in  charges  of  treason  in  parliament;  and  there- 
fore in  the  parliament  following  held  Crastino  Hilarii  21  E.  3.  n.  15] 
there  is  a  petition  in  parliament  in  these  words :  Item  prie  le  com- 
mon, qe  come  ascuns  des  justices  en  place  devant  eux  ore  de  novel 
ont  adjudges  pur  treason  accrochment  de  royal  poer,  pry  le  dit  com- 
men,  que  le  point  soit  desclare  en  ceo  parlement,  en  quele  case  ils 
accrochent  royal  poer,  per  quei  les  seigneurs  perdent  lour  profit 
de  le  forfeiture  de  lour  tenents,  et  les  arreynes  beneficie  de  seint 
esglise. 

Ro'.  En  les  case,  ou  tiel  judgments  sont  rendus,  sont  les  points 
des  tieux  treasons  ct  accrochments  declares  per  mesmes  les  judg- 
ments. 

In  22  ^iss.  49.,(i)  it  appears  that  John  at  Hill  was  indicted,  and 
attaint  of  high  treason  for  the  death  of  Adam  de  Walton  nuntii 
domini  regis  missi  in  mandatum  ejus  exequendum. 

And  in  the  year  before,  viz.  21  E.  3.  23.  it  seems  admitted,  that 
an  appeal  of  treason  lies  for  the  killing  one  of  malice  prepense,  that 
was  sent  in  aid  of  the  king  in  his  wars  with  certain  men  of  arms. 

King  Edward  II.  being  deposed,  and  committed  prisoner  to  Bar^ 
clay  castle  under  the  custody  of  John  Matravers  and  Thomas 
Gurneyj  was  there  by  the  procurement  of  Roger  Mortimer  barbar- 

(A)  For  the  tame  reason  clergy  was  refused  in  Thorpe" i  case,  T.31  £.  3.  RqU  23.  Rtx. 
ie  quo  vide  pottea, 
(t)  B.  Trtamm  14. 
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ously  murdered  ;  for  which  Mortimer  and  Gurney  were  attainted  of 
treason  by  judgment  of  the  lords  in  parliament.    4  E.  3.  n.  1,  5,{k) 

Mairavers  was  suspected  to  be  guilty,  but  yet  he  played 
[  82  ]  another  game,  for  though  he  knew  of  the  death  of  Edward 
II.  yet  he  informed  Edmund  earl  of  Kenij  half  brother  to 
Edward  II.  that  he  was  living;  the  earl  therefore  with  many  others 
raised  a  force  for  his  deliverance,  but  prevailed  not,  but  was  for  that 
fact  attainted  of  treason,  anno  3  E.  3.  which  attainder  was  after* 
wards  in  the  parliament  28  E.  3.  reversed,  and  the  grandchild  of  the 
earl  of  Kent  restored  :{l)  John  Matraver.f,  who  it  seems  had  animated 
the  insurrection  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  though  he  fled  into  Germany, 
yet  by  judgment  of  the  lords  in  parliament  4  £.  3  n.  3.  was  attainted 
of  treason  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Kent:  the  words  of  the  record 
are,  <<  Tres-touts  les  peres,  cpunts,  et  barons  assembles  a  cmX  parle- 
meut  a  JVestminster  si  ont  examine  estraitment,  et  sur  ce  sont 
assentus  et  accordes,  qe  John  Matravers  si  est  culpable  de  la  mort 
Esmon  count  de  Kent  le  uncle  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  qe  ore  est, 
come  celui  qe  principalment,  trayterousment  et  fausment  la  mort  le 
dit  counte  compassa  issint,  qe  la  ou  le  dit  John  savoit  la  mort  le  roy 
Edwardy  ne  per  quant  le  dit  John  par  enginous  manner  et  par  ses 
fausses  et  mauveyse  subtilties  fist  le  dit  counte  intendre  la  vye  le  roy, 
le  quel  fausse  compassement  fust  cause  de  la  mort  le  dit  counte  et  de 
tout  le  mal  qe  s'  ensuist,  par  quoi  les  sus-dits  peres  de  la  tre  et  jugges 
du  parlement  ajuggent  et  agardent,  que  le  dit  John  soit  treinOi 
pendus,  et  decolle,  come  treitre,  queu  part,  qil  soit  estre  troue.'* 

Upon  this  judgment  Matravers  brought  a  petition  of  reversal. 
Rot,  Pari,  21  /?.  3.  n.  65.  dors,  but  nothing  was  done  upon  it ;  but 
Bot.  Pari,  2S  E.  3.  p,  2.  n.  54,  55.  he  was  restored  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. 

By  these  and  the  like  instances,  that  might  be  given,  it  appears, 
how  uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  treason  was  before  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  almost  every  offense, 
that  was,  or  seemed  to  be  a  breach  of  the  faith  and  alligeance  due  to 
the  king,  was  by  construction  and  consequence  and  interpretation 
raised  into  the  offense  of  high  treason. 

And  we  need  no  greater  instance  of  this  multiplication  of 
[  83  ]  constructive  treasons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  king 
Richard  II.  which,  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of 
treasons  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  yet  things  were  so  carried  by  fac- 
tions and  parties  in  this  king's  reign,  that  this  statute  was  little 
observed ;  but  as  this,  or  the  other  party  prevailed,  so  the  crimes  of 
high  treason  were  in  a  manner  arbitrarily  imposed  and  adjudged  to 
the  disadvantage  of  that  party,  that  was  intended  to  be  suppressed; 
so  that  de  facto  that  king's  reign  gives  us  as  various  instances  of 
these  arbitrary  determinations  of  treasons,  and  the  great  inconve- 

(i)  Vidt  Hot:  Pari  28  E,  3.  n.  8.  when  the  jadjjrment  against  Mortimer  was  revoraed. 

(l)  That  attainder  was  reversed  long  before,  viz.  4.  E.  3.  Vide  Rot,  Pari  4  £.  3.  n.  11, 
12.  upon  the  petition  of  Edmund  his  eldest  son,  and  Margaret  countess  dowager  of  iCeiU; 
and  Edmund  the  son  was  restored. 
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niences  that  arose  thereby,  as  if  indeed  the  statute  of  25  E.  S.  had 
Dot  been  made  or  in  force.  And  though  most  of  those  judgments 
and  declarations  were  made  in  parliament  ;(*)  sometimes  by  the 
king,  lordsy  and  commons;  sometimes  by  the  lords,  and  afterwards 
affirmed  and  enacted,  as  laws ;  sometimes  by  plenipotentiary  power 
committed  by  acts  of  parliament  to  particular  lords  and  others,  yet 
the  inconvenience,  that  grew  thereby,  and  the  great  uncertainty,  that 
happened  from  the  same,  was  exceedingly  pernicious  to  the  king 
and  his  kingdom. 

I  shall  give  but  some  instances.  Rot,  Pari  3.  R.  2.  n.  18.  John 
Imperialj  a  public  minister,  came  into  the  kingdom  by  the  safe-con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  he  was  here  murdered  ;(m)  and  an  indictment 
taken  by  the  coroner  upon  the  view  of  his  body,  <<  Quel  case  examine 
et  dispute  entre  les  seigneurs  et  commons,  et  puis  monstre  au  roy  eti 
plein  parlement,  estoit  illoques  devant  nostre  dit  seigneur  le  roy 
declare,  determine,  et  assentus,  qe  tiel  fait  et  coupe  est  treason,  et 
crime  de  royal  majesty  blemy,  en  quel  case  y  ne  doet  allouer  a  nuUi 
de  enjoyer  privilege  de  clergy.''(n) 

This  declaration,  it  is  true,  was  made  and  grafted  upon  the  clause 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  touching  declaring  of  trea- 
sons by  parliament. 

In  the  parliament  of  10  i?.  2.  there  was  a  large  commission  (o) 
granted  by  the  king  upon  the  importunity  of  certain  great 
lords,  and  of  the  commons  in  parliament,  to  the  archbishop  [  84  ] 
of  Canterbury  and  others  for  the  reformation  of  many 
things  supposed  to  be  amiss  in  the  government ;  #hich  commission 
was  thought  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  king's  prerogative.  Vide  Rot. 
ParL  10  R.  2.  n.  34.    Rot.  Pari  21  R.  2.  n.  II. 

After  this,  viz.  25  J9ug.  II  R.  2.  the  king  called  together  the  two 
chief  justices,  and  divers  others  of  the  judges,  and  propounded  divers 
questions  touching  the  proceeding  in  that  parliament,  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  that  commission ;  and  they  gave  many  liberal  answers,  and 
among  the  rest,  "  Qualem  poenam  merentur,  qui  compulerunt  sive 
arctirunt  regem  ad  consentiendum  confectioni  dictorum  statuti,  ordi- 
nationis,  &  commissionis  ?  Ad  quam  quaestionem  unanimiter  respon- 
derunt,  quod  sunt,  ut  proditores,  merito  puniendi:  Item  qualiter  sunt 
illi  puniendi,  qui  impediverunt  regem,  quo  minus  poterat  exercere, 
quffi  ad  regalia  &  prasrogativam  suam  pertinuerunt?  Unanimiter 
etiam  responderunt,  quod  sunt  ut  proditores,  etiam  puniendi,"  with 
divers  other  questions,  and  answers  to  the  like.purpose.(/7) 

This  extravagant,  as  well  as  extrajudicial  declaration  of  treason 
by  these  judges,  gave  presently  an  universal  offence  to  the  kingdom; 
for  presently  it  bred  a  great  insecurity  to  all  persons,  and  the  next 
^dLTlisLtaentcrastino puri^cationts  II  R.  2.  there  were  divers  appeals 

(*)  This  wss  the  reason  why  the  statate  of  25  E,  3.  was  not  followed,  because  that 
•Utute  was  not  thought  to  limit  declarations  in  parliament  . 
(m)  Holiv.  Ckron.  p.  422.  60.  b.  (n)  See  3  Co.  InttU.  8. 

(o)  See  this  cotnmission  10  R.  9.  eap.  1.  and  State  TriaU,  Vol,  I.  p.  3. 
(p)  See  the  questions  and  answers,  State  7Via/«,  Vol.  1.  p.  8. 
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of  treason  by  certain  lords  appellors,  wherein  many  were  convict  of 
high  treason  under  general  words  of  accroaching  royal  power,  aub^ 
verlinf^  the  realm,  fyc.  and  among  the  rest  those  very^judges,  that 
had  thus  liberally  and  arbitrarily  expounded  treason  in  answer  to 
the  king's  questions,  were  for  that  very  cause  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  had  judgment  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered, 
though  the  execution  was  spared  ]{q)  and  they  having  led  the  way 
by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  treason  not  within  the  statute,  they 
fell  under  the  same  fate  by  the  like  arbitrary  construction  of  the 
crime  of  treason. 

Neither  did  it  rest  here,  for  the  tide  turned,  and  in  Rot. 
[  85  ]  Pari  21  i?.  2.  n.  12,  13.  the  commission  before-mentioned, 
and  the  whole  parliament  of  1 1  R.  2.  is  repealed,  and  a  new 
appeal  of  treason  against  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  earl  of  Arundel, 
and  the  commissioners  in  the  former  commission,  and  the  procurers 
thereof  under  that  common  style  of  accroaching  royal  power,  where- 
upon divers  of  them  were  condemned  as  traitors:  and  n.  18.  there 
were  four  points  of  treason  farther  declared,  viz.  "  Chescun  qe  cqra- 
passe,  et  purpose  la  morte  le  roy,  ou  de  lui  deposer,  ou  de  susrendre 
son  homage  liege,  ou  celuy,  qe  levy  le  people,  et  chivache  encountre 
le  roy  a  faire  guerre  deins  son  realme,  et  de  ceo  soit  dument  attaint, 
et  adjugge  en  parlement,  soit  adjuggez  come  traytor  de  haut  treason 
encountre  la  corone,  et  forfeit  de  lui,  et  de  ses  heyres,  quecunques 
touts  ses  terres,  tenements,  et  possessions,  et  libertys,  et  touts  autres 
inheritements,  queux  il  ad,  ou  ascun  autre  a  son  oeps,  ou  avoit  le 
jour  de  treason  perpetres,  si  bien  en  fee  tayl,  come  de  fee  simple, 
au  roy.'' 

These  four  points  of  treason  seem  to  be  included  within  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  as  to  the  matter  of  them,  as  shall  be  hereafter  shewed; 
but  with  these  differences,  viz,  1.  The  forfeiture  is  extended  farther 
than  it  was  formerly,  namely  to  the  forfeiture  of  estates-tail  and  uses. 
2.  Whereas  the  ancient  way  of  proceeding  against  commoners  was 
by  indictment,  and  trial  thereupon  by  the  country,  the  trial  and  judg- 
ment is  here  appointed  to  be  in  parliament.[4]  3.  But  that,  wherein 
the  principal  inconvenience  of  this  act  lay,  was  this,  that  whereas 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  required  an  overt-act  to  be  laid  in  the  indict- 
ment, and  proved  in  evidence,  this  act  hath  no  such  provision,  which 
left  a  great  latitude,  and  uncertainty  in  point  of  treason,  and  without 
any  open  evidence,  that  could  fall  under  human  cognizance,  sub- 
jected men  to  the  great  punishment  of  treason  for  their  very  thoughts, 

iq)  Tbej  were  all  banished  to  Ireland  except  DruiliaHy  who  was  ezecated  according 
to  the  jadgment.    See  State  TriaU,  Vol.  I.p,  13,  14. 

[4]  In  1681,  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  resolution  to  impeach  one  FUzharri* 
of  hi{rb  treason,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Lords  refused  to  entertain  Uie 
cause;  and  voted  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  bj  indictment  in  the  lower  courts. 
It  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  the  House  of  Lords  have  no  jurisdiction  in  such 
a  case.  4  Bl,  Com.  259,  though  Mr.  Hallam  thinks  differenUy.  2  vol.  Com.  Hi$.,  p.  €03. 
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which  without  an  overt-act  to  manifest  them  are  not  triable  but  hy 
Grod  aloDC. 

These  were  the  unhappy  efiects  of  the  breaking  of  this  great 
boundary  of  treason,  and  letting  in  of  constructive  treasons,  which 
by  various  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  mischieved  all  parties 
first  or  last,  and  left  a  great  unquietness,  and  unsettledness  [  86  ] 
in  the  minds  of  people,  and  was  one  of  the  occasions  of  the 
unbappiness  of  that  king. 

Henry  IV.  usurping  the  crown,  and  the  people  being  sufficiently 
sensible  of  the  great  mischiefs  they  were  brought  in  by  these  con* 
structive  treasons,  and  the  great  insecurity  thereby.  Rot.  Pari.  1  H. 
4.  n.  70.  the  parliament  of  21  /?.  2.  is  entirely  repealed,  that  of  11  i?. 
2.  entirely  revived;  and  it  was  enactod,(r)  that  a  parliamentary  au* 
thority  be  not  for  the  future  lodged  in  a  committee  of  particular  per- 
sousy  as  it  was  done  21  /?.  2.  *<Et  auxint  mesme  nostre  seigneur  ie  roy 
de  son  propre  motif  reherceant,  qe  come  in  le  dit  parlement  tenuz 
I'ao  21.  y  fueront  ordeynes  per  estatute  pliiseurs  pains  de  treason,  si 
qe  y  ne  avoit  ascun  home,  qe  sauoit,  come  il  se  deust  savoir,  de  faire^ 
parler,  ou  dire  pur  doubt  des  tielx  paines,  dist,  qe  sa  volunte  est  tout 
oatrement,  qe  en  nul  temps  avener  ascun  trayson  soit  adjugges  autre- 
ment  qil  ne  feust  ordeignez  par  statute  en  temps  de  son  noble  aiel  Ie 
roy  E.  le  3.  qe  dieu  assoyl;  dont  les  dits  seigneurs  et  comens  fuerent 
tres  grandment  rejoyces,et  mult  humblemeut  ent  remercierent  nostre 
dit  seigneur  Ie  roy.''(«) 

Now  although  the  crime  of  high  treason  is  the  greatest  crime 
against  faith,  duty,  and  human  society,  and  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
and  most  fatal  dangers  to  the  government,  peace,  and  happiness  of 
a  kingdom,  or  state,  and  therefore  is  deservedly  branded  with  the 
highest  ignominy,  and  subjected  to  the  greatest  penalties,  that  the 
law  can  inflict ;  yet  by  these  instances,  and  more  of  this  kind,  that 
might  be  given,  it  appears,  1.  How  necessary  it  was,  that  there 
should  be  some  fixed  and  settled  boundary  for  this  great  crime  of 
treason,  and  of  what  great  importance  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  was,  in 
order  to  that  end.  2.  How  dangerous  it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter 
of  that  statute,  and  to  multiply  and  enhanse  crimes  into  treason  by 
ambiguous  and  general  words,  as  accroaching  of  royal  power ^  sub^ 
verting  of  fundamental  laws,  and  the  like;  and  3.  How  dangerous 
it  is  by  construction  and  analogy  to  make  treasons,  where 
the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  done  it:  for  such  a  method  |[  87  ] 
admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  runs  as  far  as  the  wit  and 
invention  of  accusers,  and  the  odiousness  and  detestation  of  persons 
accused  will  carry  men.(/) 

(r)  See  1  A  4.  cap.  3,  4,  ^  5.  («)  See  1  H.  4.  cap.  10. 

(0  This  reatoning  of  our  author  U  equally  strong  against  constractive  intorpretatione 
of  eompoBMing  the  diath  of  the  king. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

TOUCHING   THE   STATUTE   OF  25   E.   III.   AND   THE   HIGH  TREASON^ 
THEREIN  DECLARED. 

A  Parliament  was  held  on  Wednesday  on  the  feast  of  St.  HilL  25  E. 
3.  at  which  parliament  the  statute  declaring  the  points  of  treason  was 
made.  The  petition  of  the  commons,  upon  which  it  was  made,  is 
Sot.  Pari.  25  E.  3.  p.  2.  n.  17.  in  these  words:  "  Item  come  les  jus- 
tices nostre  seigneur  le  roy  assignes  en  diverses  countees  ajuggent  led 
gents,  qe  sont  empeches  devant  eux,  come  treitors  par  divers  causes 
disconus  a  la  comen  estre  treison,  qe  plese  a  nostre  seigneur  le  roy 
par  son  counsel,  &  par  les  graunts  &  sages  de  la  terre  declarer  les 
points  de  treson  en  cest  present  parlement. 

"  Ro\  Quant  a  la  petition  touchant  treison  nostre  seigneur  le  roy 
ad  fait  declarer  les  articles  de  ycele  en  manner  qe  ensuit :  cest  assa- 
voir,  en  case  quant  home  face  compaser  ou  ymaginer  la  mort  nostre 
seigneur  le  roy,  ou  madame  sa  compaigne,  ou  de  lour  fitz  primer  & 
heir ;  ou  si  home  violast  la  compaigne  le  roi,  &  la  eisne  fille  le  roy 
niente  mari6,  &  la  compaigne  a  leisne  fitz  &  heire  du  roi;  &  si  home 
leve  de  guerre  centre  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  en  son  royal  me ;  ou  soit 
adhereant  as  enemies  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  en  le  royalme,  donant 
a  eux  eide,  &  confort  en  son  royalme  ou  par  aillours,  &  de  ceo  pro- 

vablement  soit  atteint  de  overt  fait  par  gents  de  lour  condi- 
[  89  ]  cion:  Et  si  home  contreface  le  grant  scale  le  roy,  ou  sa 

monoie,  &  si  home  apporte  fausse  monoie  en  cest  royalme 
contrefait  a  la  monoie  dengleterre,  si  come  la  monoie  appelle  Lusse^ 
burghy  ou  autre  semblabte  a  la  dite  monoie  dengleterre,  sachant  la 
monoie  estre  fausse,  pur  marchander  ou  paiement  faire  en  deceit 
nostre  seigneur  le  roy  &  de  son  people :  Et  si  home  tuast  chancellor, 
treasurer,  ou  justice  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  delun  baunk,ou  del  autre, 
justice  en  eir,  des  assisez  &  de  touz  auters  justices  assignez  a  oyer  & 
terminer,  esteantz  en  lour  places  enfesant  lour  office.  Et  fait  a  enten- 
dre qe  en  les  cases  susnomees  doit  estre  ajuggee  treisonce,  qe  estent 
a  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  &  a  sa  royale  majeste,  &  de  tiels  maneres  de 
treison  la  forfeiture  des  escheets  appertient  a  nostre  seigneur  le  roy, 
sibien  des  terres,  &  tenementz  tenuz  des  auters,  come  de  lui  mesme: 
ouesque  ceo  il  y  ad  autre  manere  de  treison,  cest  assavoir,  quant  un 
servant  tue  son  mestre,  une  feme,  qu  tue  son  baron,  quant  home  se- 
cular ou  de  religion  tue  son  prelate,  a  qi  il  doit  foi  &  obedience,  &  tiel 
manere  de  treison  doun  forfeiture  des  escheets  a  chescun  seigneur  de 
son  fee  propre;  &  pur  ceo  qe  pUisours  autres  cas  de  semblable  trei- 
son purront  eschaier  en  temps  avenir,  queux  home  ue  purra  penser 
ne  declarer  en  present,  assentu  est  qe  qui  autre  cas  suppose  treison, 
qe  nest  especifietz  peramont,aviegne  de  novel  deuant  ascuns  justices, 
demoerge  la  justice  sanz  aler  a  juggement  de  treison,  tantque  per  de- 
Yaut  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  &  sou  parlemeut  soit  le  case  monstre^  & 
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declare,  le  quel  ceo  doit  estre  ajugge  treson,  ou  aiU'  felonie ;  &  si  par 
cas  ascun  home  de  cest  royalme  chivache  armee  descovert,  ou  secret- 
ment  ad  gentz  armez  contre  ascun  autre  pur  lui  tuer  ou  desrobber, 
ou  pur  lui  prendre  &  retener  tanque  il  face  fyn  ou  raunceon  pur  sa 
deliverance  avoir,  nest  pas  lentent  du  roy  &  du  son  counseil,  qe  ea 
tiel  cas  soit  ajugge  treison,  einz  soit  ajugee  felonie,  ou  trespass  solonQ 
la  ley  de  la  terre  auncienement  usee,&solonc  ceo  que  le  cas  demand: 
Et  si  en  tiel  cas,  ou  autre  semblable  devant  ces  heures  ascun 
justice  eit  ajugge  treison,  &  par  ycelle  cause  les  terres  &  tene-  [  89  ] 
mentz  devenuz  en  la  maine  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  come  for- 
faitz  eient  les  cheifes  seignours  de  fee  lour  escheets  des  tenementz  de 
eux  tenuz,  le  quel  qe  les  tenementz  soient  en  la  maine  le  roi  ou  ea 
main  dauters  par  doun,  ou*  en  autre  manere :  savant  toutes  foits  a 
nostre  seigneur  le  roi  Ian,  &  le  wast,  &  auters  forfeitu resides  chatelx, 
qe  a  lui  attient  en  les  cas  susnomez,  &  qe  briefs  de  scire  facias  vers 
les  terre-tenants  soient  grantez  en  tiel  cas  sanz  autre  original  &  san? 
alouer  la  protection  nostre  seigneur  le  roi  en  la  dite  suyte ;  &  de  les 
terres,  qe  sont  in  la  maine  le  roi,  soient  grantes  briefs  as  viscontz  des 
countees  la,ou  les  terres  serront,de  ouster  la  maine  sanz  autre  delaie." 
The  statute  itself  is  drawn  up  upon  this  petition  and  answer,  and 
differs  nothing  in  substance  from  the  answer  to  the  petition  upon  the 
parliament-roll :  the  statute  itself  runs'in  these  words :  <'  lUm^  where- 
as divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time  in  what  case  treason 
shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not,  the  king  at  the  request  of  the  lords 
and  of  the  commons  hath  made  a  declaration  in  the  manner,  as  here- 
after, folio  weth:  that  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  ima- 
gine[l]  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  our  lady  his  queen,  or  of 
their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  man  do  violate  the  king's  compa- 
nion, or  the  king's  eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the 
king's  eldest  son  and  heir;  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord 
the  king  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies  in  his  realm, 
giving  to  them  aid  and  comfort  in  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof 
be  provably(a)  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  and  if  a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his 
money ;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into  this  realm  counterfeit  tp 
the  money  of  Englandj  as  the  money  called  Lushburghy  or  other 
like  to  the  said  money  of  England^  knowing  the  money  to  be  false, 
to  merchandize  or  make  payment  in  deceit  of  our  lord  the  king  and 
of  his  people:  and  if  a  man  slay  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  or  the 
king's  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or  jus- 
tices of  assize,  and  all  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and 
determine,  being  in  their  places  doing  their  offices.  And  it  [  90  ] 
is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  cases  above  rehearsed  that 
ought  to  be  judged  treason,  which  extends  to  our  lord  the  king  and 
his  royal  majesty,  and  of  such  treason  the  forfeiture  of  the  escheats 
pertaineth  to  our  lord  the  king,  as  well  of  the  lands  and  tenements 

(a)  Soe  3  Co.  Inst.  p.  12. 
[1]  See  lAulert'  T)raet$,  137. 
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holden  of  others,  as  of  himself:  and  moreover  there  is  another  man- 
ner of  treason,  that  is  to  say,  when  a  servant  slayeth  his  master,  or  a 
wife  her  husband,  or  when  a  man  secular,  or  religious,  slayeth  his 
prelate,  to  whom  he  oweth  faith  and  obedience ;  and  of  such  treason 
the  escheats  ought  to  pertain  to  every  lord  of  his  own  fee :  and  be- 
cause that  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  happen  in  time  to 
come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this  present  time,  it 
is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  case  supposed  treason,  which  is  not 
above  specified,  doth  happen  before  any  justices,  the  justices  shall 
tarry  without  any  going  to  judgment  of  the  treason,  till  the  cause  be 
shewed  and  declared  before  the  king  and  his  parliament,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  judged  treason,  or  other(A)  felony:  and  if  par  case  any 
man  of  this  realm  ride  armed[2]  covertly,  or  secretly  with  men  of 
arms  against  any  other  to  slay  him,  or  rob  him,  or  take  him,  or 
retain  him,  till  he  hath  made  fine  or  ransom  for  to  have  his  deliver- 
ance, it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  king,  nor  his  council,  that  in  such  case 
it  shall  be  judged  treason,  but  shall  be  judged  felony,  or  trespass  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  land  of  old  time  used,  and  according  as 
the  case  requireth.  And  if  in  such  case,  or  other  like,  before  this 
time  any  justices  have  judged  treason,  and  for  this  cause  the  lands 
and  tenements  have  come  into  the  king's  hands  as  forfeit,  the  chief 
lords  of  the  fee  shall  have  the  escheats  of  the  tenements  holden  of 
them,  whether  that  the  same  tenements  be  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in 
others  by  gift,  or  in  other  manner;  saving  always  to  our  lord  the 

king  the  year  and  the  wast,  and  the  forfeitures  of  chattels, 
[  91  3  which  pertain  to  him  in  the  cases  above-named;  and  that 

writs  of  scire  facias  be  granted  in  such  case  against  the 
land-tenants  without  other  original,  and  without  allowing  any  pro- 
tection in  the  said  suit;  and  that  of  the  lands,  which  be  in  the 
king's  hands,  writs  be  granted  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  where 
the  lands  be^  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  king's  hands  without  de- 
lay."[3] 

The  several  high  treasons  hereby  declared  are  these : 

1.  The  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince,  and 
declaring  the  same  by  an  overt -act. 

2.  The  violation  or  carnal  knowledge  of  the  king's  consort,  the 
kingV eldest  daughter  unmarried,  or  the  prince's  wife. 

3.  The  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 

4.  The  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  within  the  land  or  without, 
and  declaring  the  same  by  some  overt-act. 

5.  The  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal  or  privy  seal. 

6.  The  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin,  or  bringing  counterfeit 
coin  into  this  realm. 

(6)  The  old  translation  seems  here  to  be  preferable,  viz,  else;  for  auV  being  abbreviatad 
may  be  either  autre  or  autrement. 

[3]  Ludere,  141. 

[3]  Mr.  Ludere*  translation  of  this  statute  is  somewhat  different  from  the  one  hero 
given.  Dract  1.  ji.  4. 
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7.  The  killing  of  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  justices  of  the  one 
bench  or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  justices  of  assise,  justices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  in  their  places  doing  their  offices.[4] 

[4]  By  Art,  3.  Sect,  3.  of  the  Conttitation  of  the  United  States,  treason  against  the' 
United  Sta'et  ahall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them;  or  adhering  to  their 
eoeroies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  rio  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  anleat 
OD  tho  testimony  of  two  witness  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  confession  in  open  court. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of 
treaeon  shaJl  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attsiBted. 

In  furtherance  of  this  constitutional  provision,  an  Act  of  Congrees  was  passed  April 
BOti,  1790,  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United  Statee,  bynwhich  it 
is  enacted^  **That  if  any  person  or  persons,  owing  allegiance  to  the  Unitfd  States  of 
Ameriem  shall  levy  war  against  them,  or  shall  adhere  to  Sieir  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  within  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  on 
coniestion  in  open  Court,  or  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act  of 
the  treason  whereof  he  or  they  shall  stand  indicted,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  ad^ 
jodfed  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  shall  suffer  death.*' 

The  other  parts  of  the  Act  of  Congress  with  the  decisions  of  the  federal  Courts,  ds* 
daring  what  acts  amount  to  the  two  species  of  treason  defined  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  Slates,  and  the  cases  that  have  come  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
eourts  of  the  different  States,  will  be  given  in  their  proper  places.  It  may,  however,  be 
here  observed,  that  under  the  old  confederation  there  was  no  judicial  power  organized  or 
clothed  with  authority  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  treason  against  the  United  States, 
It  became  necessary  therefore  to  provide  for  it  under  the  judicial  powers  of  the  several 
Slates.  But  since  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  the  jurisdiction  is  exclusively  in  the 
Unittd  States  Courts,  11  Johns,  553.  Many  of  the  States  have  provisions  in  their  Con- 
ititutions  respecting  this  crime;  thus:  ** Treason  sgainst  the  State  shall  consist  only  in 
levying  war  against  it;  or  in  adhering  to  its  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comforL  No 
persoo  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  ths  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  or  on 
coofession  in  open  court,**  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Constitutions  of  Maine,  Conneeticttt^ 
New  Jersey,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and 
ilri»nsas.  And  most  of  them  have  enacted  laws,  some  of  which  contain  treasons  un- 
known to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales, 

It  has  been  doubted  by  several  learned  gentlemen  whether,  since  the  making  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States*  treason  can  in  any  case  be  committed  against  a  State. 
Mr.  lAvingston,  in  his  System  of  Penal  Laws,  p.  148,  says  that,  **  from  the  nature  of  the 
federal  union,  a  levy  of  war  against  one  member  of  the  Union  is  a  levy  of  war  against  the 
whole;  therefore  it  is  concluded  that  treason  against  the  State,  being  treason  against  the 
Umted  S^tes,  it  is  to  be  punished  under  their  &ws  and  in  their  courts.**  See  also  p.  380. 
A  writer  in  the  American  Law  Magazine,  vol.  4,  p.  318.  argues  in  the  same  manner; 
and  Mr.  Justice  Story  says,  that  a  State  cannot  take  cognizance,  or  punish  the  offence, 
(treason  against  the  United  States,)  whatever  it  may  do  in  relation  to  the  offence  of  trea- 
son committed  exclusively  against  itself,  if,  indeed,  any  cane  can,  under  the  Constitution, 
exist,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  treason  against  the  United  States,  Const,  3  vol.  p. 
173;  but  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  (June  15,  1842,)  he  speaks  thus,  **  Treason 
may  be,  and  oflen  is,  aimed  altogether  against  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular  State. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  object  of  an  assembly  of  persons,  met  with  force  to  overturn  the 
government  or  constitution  of  a  State;  or  to  prevent  the  due  exercise  of  its  sovereign 
powers,  or  to  resist  the  execution  of  any  one  or  more  of  its  general  laws;  but  without 
any  intention  whatsoever  to  intermeddle  with  the  relations  of  that  State  with  the  national 
government,  or  to  displace  ths  national  laws  or  sovereignty  therein,  every  overt'act  done 
with  force  towards  the  execution  of  such  a  treasonable  purpose,  is  treason  against  the 
Slate,  and  against  the  State  only.**  1  Story* s  Rep,  616.  That  this  offence  may  be  com- 
mitted against  a  State,  seems  to  be  recognized  by  the  second  section  of  article  four  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that,  **a  person  charged  in  any  State 
with  treason,  Slc,,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  bo  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be 
removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime;**  it  was  assumed  in  the  case  of 
The  People  v.  Lynch,  11  Johns,  549,  where  the  court  said,  **  that  it  might  be  by  an  open 
and  armed  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  a  combination  and  forcible  attempt  to 
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•vertani  or  worp  tke  fofcnunenL  Aad,  indeed,  tke  Stale  m  iU  politiedeipa(ett]r«  mj. 
■Oder  eeruio  *pecUl  cireooMUAeee  pocnled  oat  bj  the  CasititatioB  oftbe  VmiUd  StaUt^ 
be  en^afed  in  war  with  a  forei^  eotmj;^  and  it  was  directly  decided,  after  ar^ment, 
ia />«rr'«  ea«e.    Pmmpk. ^  i2X  See  abo 4  TWfar'f  IK.  C^m.  Jfdls. Si.  &/7.MiCwiC 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

TOrCHIVO   HIGH  TMEASOJI   19  COMPASSING   THE  DBATH  OP  TBS    KIHO, 
QUEEH,  Om  PRIKCB. 

The  first  article  of  high  treason  declared  by  the  statute  of  25  E. 
3.  is  this,  and  in  these  words: 
^  fVhen  a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord 
the  kinf^.  or  of  our  lady  the  queen^  or  of  their  eldest  son 
[  92  ]  and  htir^ 

Upon  this  division  there  will  be  these  considerations. 

I.  What  shall  be  .said  a  man  that  compasseth. 

II.  What  shall  he  said  the  king,  queen,  or  their  eldest  son. 

III.  What  shall  be  said  a  compassing  or  imagining  of  any  of 
their  deaths, 

IV.  What  shall  be  evidence,  or  an  overt-act  to  prove  such  ima- 
gining. 

V.  The  form  of  an  indictment  of  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king,  queen,  or  prince. 

I.  What  shall  be  said  a  man  compassing,  fyc. 

The  general  learning  of  this  point  in  relation  to  natural,  accidental, 
or  civil  incapacities  hath  been  at  large  handled  in  the  former  chap- 
ters; but  there  is  something  peculiar  to  the  case  of  high  treason, 
which  is  considerable  in  this  division. 

If  an  alien  amy  comes  into  England,  and  here  compass  the  death 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince,  this  is  a  man  compassing  within  this 
law;  for,  tho  he  be  the  natural  subject  of  another  prince,  yet  during 
his  residence  here  he  owes  a  local  alligeance  to  the  king  oi  England, 
and  tho  the  indictment  shall  not  style  him  naturalis  subditus,  nor 
style  the  king  naturalem  dominum,  yet  it  shall  run  proditorii  S; 
contra  ligeantiae  suse  debitum.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  5.  7  Bep.  Calvin^s 
case,{a)  Dyer.  144. 

If  an  alien  amy  subject  of  another  prince  comes  into  this  kingdom 
and  here  settles  his  abode,  and  afterwards  war  is  proclaimed  between 
the  two  kings,  and  yet  the  alien  continues  here  and  takes  the  benefit 
of  the  king's  laws  and  protection,  and  yet  compasses  the  death  of 
the  king,  this  is  a  man  compassing  within  this  law;  for,  tho  he  be 
the  natural  subject  of  another  prince,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an 
English  subject  in  this  case,  unless  he  first  openly  remove  himself 
from  the  king's  protection  by  passing  to  the  other  prince,  or  by  a  pub- 

(a)/ai.  6. 17. 
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lie  renunciation  of  the  king  of  England's  protection,  which  hath 
some  analogy  with  that,  which  they  call  diffidutio^  or  defiance. 

And  the  same  law  I  take  to  be,  if  the  subject  of  a  forein 
prince  in  war  with  ours  come  into  England  and  here  trade  [  93  j 
and  inhabit  either  as  a  merchant,  dweller,  or  sojourner,  if 
such  a  person  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  he  may  be  dealt  with 
as  a  traitor,  because  he  comes  not  hither  as  an  enemy,  or  by  way  of 
hostility,  but  partakes  of  the  king's  protection:  with  this  agrees  the 
case  of  Siephano  Farrara  de  Gama^  and  Emanuel  Lewes  THnocOy 
Pariiigueze  born,  and  then  subjects  to  the  king  of  Spain,  between 
whom  and  the  queen  of  England  there  was  then  open  war,  who 
were  indicted  and  attaint  of  high  treason  for  conspiring  with  Dr.  Lo- 
pez  to  poison  the  queen.(A)  37  Eliz.  CalvWs  case.  7  Co.  Rep.  p.  6. 

And,  though  they  came  hither  with  the  queen's  protection,  it  alters 
not  the  case,  for  every  foreigner  living  publicly  and  trading  here  is 
under  the  king's  protection :  and  this  appears  by  the  statute  of  Magna 
ChartOj  cap.  30.  ^  Et  si  sint  de  terri  contra  nos  guerrinS,  &  tales  in- 
veniantnr  in  terrt  nostra  in  principio  guerr8e,attachientur  sine  damno 
corporum  suorum  vel  rerum,  donee  sciatur  a  nobis  vel  a  capitali  jus- 
ticiario  nostro,  quomodo  mercatores  terrse  nostrse  tractentur,  qui 
tunc  inveniantur  in  terri  ill&  contra  nos  guerrit;  &  si  nostri  salvi  sint 
ibi,  alii  salvi  sint  in  terrS  nostri" 

The  statute  speaks  indeed  of  mercatoresy  but  under  that  name  all 
foreigners  living  or  trading  here  are  comprised. 

And  therefore  in  ancient  times  before  the  subjects  of  forein  princes 
in  hostility  residing  here  were  dealt  with  as  enemies,  a  proclamation 
issued  for  their  avoidance  out  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  default  of  their 
avoidance  within  the  time  limited  by  such  proclamation  they  lost  the 
benefit  of  the  king's  protection. 

And  after  such  proclamation,  yet  upon  caution  given  sometimes 
by  mainprise  de  se  bene  gerendoj  sometimes  by  oaths  of  fidelity  to 
the  king,  they  had  sometimes  special,  and  oftentimes  general  protec- 
tions, notwithstanding  such  hostility.  EoL  Fascon.  18  E.  2.  21,  24. 
Pat.  14  H.  6.  part.  2.  m.  34,  35. 

The  statute  of  the  Slaple^(c)  cap.  17.  hath  made  provision  for  mer- 
chants strangers,  in  case  war  shall  happen  between  their  prince  and 
the  king  of  England,  viz.  that  they  shall  have  convenient 
warning  by  forty  days  by  proclamation  to  avoid  the  realm;  [  94  ] 
and  if  they  cannot  do  it  by  that  time  by  reason  of  some  acci- 
dent, they  shall  have  forty  days  more,  and  in  the  mean  time  liberty 
to  sell  their  merchandizes:  during  these  eighty  days  they  have  the 
king's  protection,  and  if  they  do  any  treasonable  act  above-mentioned, 
they  shall  be  indicted  of  treason,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  be- 
tween their  sovereign  and  the  king  of  England;  but  it  seems,  that  if 
he  remain  here  in  a  way  of  trade  after  proclamation  so  made,  and 
the  time  of  his  demurrage  allowed  by  this  act,  he  may  be  dealt  with 
as  an  alien  enemy;  but  yet  if  he  after  that  time  continues  in  his  way 

(6)  vide  Camdem  £Ut.  sub  anno  1594.  (c)  37  £.  3. 
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of  trade  or  living  as  before,  and  shall  then  conspire  the  king's  death, 
&c.  the  king  may  deal  with  him  as  an  alien  enemy  by  the  law  of 
nations,  or  as  a  traitor  by  the  law  of  the  land;  because  de  facto  he 
continues  as  a  subject,  and  under  the  benefit  de  facto  of  the  king's 
protection. 

Therefore  the  general  words  in  Co.  P.  C.  p.  5.  wherein  he 
supposeth  an  alien  enemy  cannot  be  guilty  of  treason,  but  must  be 
dealt  with  by  martial  law,  are  to  be  taken  with  that  allay,  that  is 
given  in  Calvin^ s  case,  fol.  6.  b.  in  these  words :  "  But  if  an  alien 
enemy  come  to  invade  this  realm,  and  be  taken  in  war,  he  cannot  be 
indicted  of  treason,  for  the  indictment  cannot  conclude  con/ra  ligean- 
Use  suae  debitum :"  the  like  may  be  said  of  such  as  are  sent  over 
merely  as  spies  by  a  foreign  prince  in  hostility ;  but  an  alien  enemy 
living  here  in  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant  or  trader  may  be  guilty  of 
treason  as  well  as  an  alien  amy,  for  he  doth  it  praditoritwckA  treacher* 
ously,  and  against  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  him,  as  well  as  any 
others,  to  be  true  to  the  prince,  the  benefit  of  whose  laws  and  protec- 
tion he  holds,  so  long  as  he  is  under  the  same.[L] 

But  yet  this  is  observable  upon  the  statute  of  Magna  Chartaj  cap. 
SO.  and  what  hath  been  before  said,  1.  That  if  an  alien  enemy  comes 
into  England  BideT  the  war  begun,  and  lives  here  under  the  king's  pro- 
tection as  a  subject,  yet  if  he  practise  treason  against  the  king  during 
such  his  abode  here,  he  may  be  indicted  of  high  treason  contra  ligean- 
tise  suae  debitum.  2.  Yet  such  an  alien,  coming  in  after  the  war 
begun  without  the  king's  licence  or  safe-conduct,  cannot 
[  95  ]  claim  the  privilege  allowed  by  the  statute  of  Magna  Chart  a  f 
cap.  30.  to  those  that  were  here  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  2  Co.  Inst.  58.  3.  That  by  the  law  of  England  debts  and 
goods  found  in  this  realm  belonging  to  alien  enemies  belong  to  the 
king,  and  may  be  seized  by  him.  19  £.  4.  6.  7  E.  4.  13.  and  there- 
fore in  debt  brought  by  an  alien  enemy  it  is  a  good  plea  in  bar  primd 
facie,  that  the  person  is  an  alien  born  in  6.  in  partibus  transmarinis 
sub  obedientid  Phillippi  regis  Hispanise  hostis  fy  inimici  domini 
regis;  so  that,  though  to  some  purposes  he  is  under  the  king's  pro- 
tection, so  as  to  be  guilty  of  treason,  if  he  conspire  against  the  king's 
life,  yet  his  goods  are  not  by  law  privileged  from  confiscation  ;  and 
the  reason  is,  because  he  might  secure  his  goods  by  purchase  of  let- 
ters patents  of  denization,  and  he  shall  not  take  away  the  king's 
rights  by  his  neglect  therein. 

But  then,  what  if  in  truth  our  merchants  have  liberty  of  reclaiming 
their  goods  and  recovering  their  debts  in  the  hostile  country  ?  May 
the  merchant  plaintiff  reply  with  this  clause  of  the  statute  of  Magna 
C/iartaj  that  **  Nostri  mercatores  salvi  sunt  ibi,  &c.  ?" 

I  answer,  he  cannot,  for  it  is  reserved  to  another  kind  of  trial ;  for 
the  words  are  <<  donee  sciatur  a  nobis  vel  a  capitali  justiciario  nostro, 
quomodo  mercatores  nostri  ibi  tractentur."  The  king  must  be  as- 
certained of  the  truth  of  the  fact,  in  whose  cognizance  it  best  lies; 

[1]  See  i>e  Za  Motte'i  e«w,  21  SL  TV.  (by  ihweU),  687. 
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tnd  if  he  be  satisfied,  that  our  merchants  are  permitted  to  recover 
their  debts  in  the  hostile  kingdom  withont  impediment  or  confiscation, 
this  is  to  be  notified  and  declared  by  some  proclamation,  or  instru« 
nent  under  the  great  seal  declaring  the  fact,  and  allowing  them  to 
prosecnte  for  their  debts  here ;  and  then,  by  virtue  of  this  statute  or 
public  declaration,  the  merchant  alien  plaintiff,  may  reply  with  thi? 
special  matter  in  maintenence  of  his  action.[2] 

Here  somewhat  may  be  of  use  to  be  said  touching  treasons  by 
embassadors  of  foreign  princes,  wherein  altho  sometimes  reason 
ef  state  and  the  common  interest  of  princes  do  dt  facto  govern  ia  ^ 
these  cases,  yet  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  consider  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  former  times  in  relation  to  this  matter.  C  ^^  ] 

Firsts  If  an  Englishman  born,  though  he  never  took  the 
oath  of  alligeance,  becomes  a  sworn  snbject  to  a  foreign  prince,  and 
ii  employed  by  him  into  England  as  his  minister,  agent,  or  em- 
bassador, and  here  conspires  against  the  king^s  life,  he  shall  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  treason,  as  another  subject  should  be ;  and  the 
reason  is,  because  no  man  can  shake  off  his  country  wherein  he  was 
born,  nor  abjure  his  native  soil  or  prince  at  his  pleasure.  This  was 
Ibe  case  of  Dr.  Story ^  who  had  sworn  alligeance  to  the  crown  of 
Spainy  and  was  here  condemned  and  executed  for  treason.  Vide 
Camden's  Eliz.  14  Eliz.  p.  ie8,(d)[3] 

Secondly,  But  if  a  foreigner  being  the  agent,  minister,  or  embas- 
sador of  a  foreign  prince  either  in  amity  or  enmity  with  the  king  of 
England  come  over  with  or  without  the  king's  safe-conduct,  and 
here  conspire  against  the  life  of  the  king,  or  to  raise  rebellion  or  war 
against  him,  some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  he  may  be  indicted  of 
treason;  but  by  the  civilians  he  cannot,  because  he  came  in  as  a 
foreign  embassador  representing  the  person  of  his  prince,  and  there- 
fore is  not  to  be  so  dealt  with  in  such  case,  but  by  the  law  of  nations 
may  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy,  not  as  a  traitor ;  and  though  he  have 
the  protection  and  safe-conduct  of  the  king  of  England,  yet  it  is  under 
a  special  capacity,  and  for  a  special  end,  namely,  as  a  foreign  agent ; 
but  if  he  be  criminally  proceeded  against,  it  must  be  as  an  enemy  by 
the  law  of  war  or  nations,  and  not  as  a  traitor;  but  how  far  and  in 
what  cases  he  may  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy,  remains  to  be  further 
considered.     Camden^s  Eliz.  sub  anno  1571. /?.  164. 

Thirdly,  therefore  those,  that  are  most  strict  after  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  embsissadors,  yet  seem  to  agree,  that  if  he  do  not  only 

(<f)  EngJSMkfiUM. 

[3]  See  anit^  p.  60.  in  notU, 

[3]  It  bu  always  beeu  the  law  of  England^  that  a  natural  born  subject  owes  an  alle- 
giance to  the  crown,  which  is  intrinsic  and  perpetual,  and  which  cannot  he  diTested  by 
aoj  act  of  his  own.  StorU*a  case,  Dyer,  228,  o.  i  Bl,  Com.  370;  and  that  no  foreign  letters 
of  naturalization  can  in  any  manner  take  from  him  his  allegiance,  or  alter  his  duty  to 
his  lawful  sovereign,  Maedonald's  case,  Fo$U  60.  And  yet  the  British  parliament  not 
nnfrequently  passes  acts  of  naturalization,  thereby  aiding  a  foreigner  to  shake  off  that 
natural  aUegiance  to  his  own  country,  which  they  deny  every  other  nation  the  power  to 
do  in  regard  to  British  subjects. 

VOL.  I. — 12 
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conspire  the  death  of  the  king  or  the  raising  a  rebellion  against  him, 
but  actually  attempt  such  an  act,  as  actually  or  interpretatively  is  a 
consummation  thereof,  though  possibly  the  full  effect  thereof 
[  97  ]  do  not  ensue,  yet  he  may  be  dealt  wiihal  as  an  enemy,  and 
by  the  law  of  nations  he  may  be  put  to  death,  as  if  he 
should  stab  or  poison  the  prince,  and  yet  doth  not  kill  him,  or  raise 
an  actual  rebellious  army,  or  should  levy  an  actual  war  against  the 
prince  to  whom  he  was  sent,  and  in  that  prince's  country,  as 
Fabius{e)  the  Roman  embassador  to  the  Gaulsj  by  challenging  and 
fighting  with  the  champion  of  the  Gauls;  Pluiarch  in  vild  Numx^ 
the  prince,  to  whom  he  is  sent,  may,  without  consulting  the  prince 
that  sends  him,  inflict  death  upon  such  an  embassador  by  the  law  of 
nations,  as  an  enemy:  <'  Consummata  autem  sunt,  quas  eousque  pro- 
ducta  sunt,  quo  produci  ab  hominibus  solent,  &  quae  delinquendi 
finem  statuere  solemus.  Vide  Albericus  Gentilis,  Lib,  II.  cap.  2.  dc 
legationibtis,^^ 

Fourthly  J  But  in  case  of  a  bare  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  or  a  conspiracy  of  a  rebellion  or  change  of  government,  no- 
varum  rerum  moliminaj  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinions  among 
learned  men,  how  far  the  privilege  of  an  embassador  exempts  him 
from  penal  prosecution  as  an  enemy  for  such  conspiracies  or  incon- 
summate  attempts,  that  do  not  proceed  farther  than  the  machination, 
solicitation,  or  conspiracy. 

Upon  an  attempt  of  this  nature  by  the  bishop  of  Rosse,  agent  and 
embassador  of  the  queen  of  Scols^  14  Eliz.  the  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  LeweSf  Dale^  Drurj/y  Aubry^  and  Jones^  doctors  of  law, 
viz. 

^'Whether  an  embassador,  who  stirreth  up  rebellion  against  the 
prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  should  enjoy  the  privileges  of  an  em- 
bassador, and  not  be  liable  to  the  punishments  of  an  enemy  ?'* 

They  answered,  that  such  an  embassador  hath  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  by  the  civil  law  of  the  Romans,  forfeited  all  the  privileges 
of  an  embassador,  and  is  liable  to  punishment.  See  the  rest  of  the 
resolutions  touching  this  matter  Camcfen^s  Eliz.  sub  anno  1571.  p. 
164,  165.  4-  ibidem  p.  370. 

Hereupon  he  was  committed  to*  the  Tower,  but  yet  no  criminal 
process  against  him  as  an  enemy.[4] 

(e)  Fabiua  Ambu§tu8. 

[4]  See  WariVa  Hist.  2  vol.  486;  Somer§*  Tracts,  1  toI.  186;  4  Inst.  153;  Hatek.  e. 
17.  s.  5 ;  Hob.  271 ;  Salk.  630.  It  was  held  in  Rex  y.  Owen,  1  Rolle,  185,  that  if  an  am. 
bassad or  compass  the  king*8  death,  it  is  treason  in  him,  although  he  would  not  he  punished 
for  other  treasons.  Mr.  Justice  Foster  says,  tliat  for  murder  and  other  ofTcnces  of  great 
enormity,  which  are  against  the  light  of  nature  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  all  society, 
ambassadors  are  certainly  liable  to  answer  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  as  other 
persons  offending  in  the  like  manner  are.  For  though  they  may  not  be  thought  to  owe 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign,  and  so  incapable  of  committing  high  treoson,  yet  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  members  of  society,  and  consequently  bound  by  that  eternal,  uni- 
versal law  by  which  all  civil  societies  are  united  and  kept  together.  Disc.  1.  «.  7. 
After  stating  the  above  doctrine,  Blackstone  says,  **Bat  however  Uiese  principles  might 
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And  Mendoza^  the  Spanish  embassador,  who  here  in 
England  fostered  and  encouraged  treason,  was  not  dealt  [  98  ] 
with  according  to  the  utmost  severity,  that  possibly  in  such 
cases  might  be  used,  but  was  only  sent  away,  sub  anno  27  Eliz. 
Camden^s  Eliz,  p.  296.  The  lord  V^ubespine  also,  the  French 
embassador,  that  conspired  the  queen*s  death,  was  not  proceeded 
against  criminally,  but  only  reproved  by  Burghley^  and  adv^ed  to 
be  more  careful  for  the  future.  Camden's  Eliz.  sub  anno  1587.  p. 
878,  379. 

And  upon  these  and  some  antient  instances  among  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  learned  men  have  been  of  opinion,  that  an 
embassador  is  not  to  be  punished  as  an  enemy  for  traitorous  con- 
spiracy against  the  prince,  to  whom  he  is  sent,  but  is  only  to  be 
remitted  to  the  prince  that  sent  him.  ^Ibericus  Gentilis  de  Lega- 
tionibusy  Lib.  II.  cap.  18.  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli^  Lib.  II.  cap* 
18.(/)  who  gives  these  two  instances  in  confirmation  thereof. 

The  truth  is,  the  business  of  embassadors  is  rather  managed  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  prudence,  and  mutual  concerns  and  temperaments 
among  princes,  where  possibly  a  severe  construction  of  an  embas- 
sador's actions,  and  prosecutions  of  them  by  one  prince  may  at 
another  time  return  to  the  like  disadvantage  of  his  own  agents  and 
embassadors;  and  therefore  they  are  rather  temperaments  measured 
by  politic  prudence  and  indulgence,  than  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  reason  and  justice;  for  surely  conspiracies  of  this  kind  by 
embassadors  are  contrary  to  the  trust  of  their  employments,  and 
may  be  destructive  to  the  state  whereunto  they  are  sent,  and  accord- 
ing to  true  measures  of  justice  deserve  to  be  punished,  as  acts  of 
enmity,  hostility,  and  treachery  by  private  persons. 

And  altho  of  all  hands  it  is  admitted,  that  the  prince,  to  whom 
the  embassador  is  sent,  is  the  judge  of  the  miscarriage  of  such  for- 
eign embassador  without  any  application  to  the  master  from  whom  he 
is  sent,  and  without  any  actual  dedition  or  giving  him  up  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law;  yet  they  assign  this  reason  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bare  conspiracy  or  machination  against  the  prince,  and  an 

(/)  tfi  wAU  ad  ^  4.  n.  5. 


formerlj  obtain,  the  general  practice  of  thii  country,  as  well  as  of  the  rest  of  Europe^ 
leema  now  to  pursue  the  sentiments  of  the  learned  Groftui,  that  the  security  of 
amtiassadors  is  of  more  importance  than  the  punishment  of  a  particular  crime.**  1  Com. 
254.  See  VaUl,  B.  4.  e.  7.  The  Schooner  Exchange  v.  MeFaddon,  7  Cranch  138,  and 
1  KenVe  Cam.  37.  38,  where  the  learned  outhor  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ambas. 
sador  cannot,  in  any  ease^  be  made  amenable  to  the  ci?il  or  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent.  The  Act  of  Congreee  of  the  30/A  Aprils  1790,  declares 
(ercte,  25.  &  26.)  ?oid  any  writ  or  process,  whereby  the  person  of  any  ambassador,  or 
other  public  minister,  their  domestic  or  domestic  servants,  may  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned, or  bis  or  their  goods  or  chattels  may  be  distrained,  seized  or  attached ;  and 
subjects  the  parties  concerned  to  fine  and  imprisonment  This  Act  seems  to  take  away 
all  process  oi  execution,  civil  as  well  as  criminal,  against  the  person  or  goods.  Serg.  on 
Come.  90. 

But  if  a  foreign  minister  commits  the  first  assault  he  forfeits  his   immunity,  so  (ar 
as  to  excuse  the  defendant  for  returning  it.     U,  S.  v.  Ortega^  11  Wheal.  467. 
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actual  attempt  of  treason,  whether  against  his  person  or 
[  99  ]  government,  which  hath  attained  as  great  a  consumma- 
tion as  such  embassador  is  able  to  effect,  as  procuring 
the  wounding  of  the  prince,  or  an  actual  attempt  to  poison  him, 
tho  death  ensue  not,  or  an  actual  raising  of  a  rebellious  army 
against  him;  because  in  these  latter  the  mischief  is  consummate,  as 
far  as  the  embassador  could  effect  it,  and  so  prohibited  not  only  by 
the  civil  and  municipal  laws,  but  by  the  laws  of  nations;  but  incon- 
summate  machinations,  according  to  their  opinions,  are  raised  to  the 
crimen  laesae  majestatis  by  civil  or  municipal  laws  or  constitutions ; 
and  they  think  it  too  hard,  that  an  embassador  or  foreign  agent, 
who  doth  susiinere  personam  principisj  should  be  obnoxious  to  a 
capital  punishment  for  bare  machination  or  conspiracy,  which  is  a 
secret  thing  and  of  great  latitude;  but  this,  as  I  have  said,  is  rather 
a  prudential  and  politic  consideration,  and  not  according  to  the  strict 
measure  of  justice. 

But  now,  altho  it  should  be  admitted  that  a  foreign  embassa- 
dor committing  a  consummate  treason  is  not  to  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  traitor,  but  as  an  enemy;  yet  if  he  or  his  associates  commit  any 
other  capital  offence,  as  rape,  murder,  theft,  they  may  be  indicted 
and  proceeded  against  by  indictment  in  an  ordinary  course  of  justice, 
as  other  aliens  committing  like  offences ;  for  though  those  indictments 
run  coritrapacem  regis,  yet  they  run  not  contra  iigeanliae  suas  debi- 
turn;  and  therefore,  when  iu  the  late  troubles  the  brother  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Portugal  embassador  committed  a  murder  in  the  Ex- 
change,{g)  they  were  tried  and  convicted  by  a  special  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer  directed  to  two  judges  of  the  common  law,  some 
civilians,  and  some  gentlemen,  to  proceed  according  to  the  ordinary 
course,  secundum  legem  fy  consuetudinem  regni  Anglise,  whereupon 
some  of  them  were  convict  by  jury,  and  had  judgment ;  and,  as  I  re- 
member, some  of  them  were  executed.(A}  And  yet  many 
(]  100  ]  civilians(i)  allow  the  same  privilege  to  the  comiles  legali,  as 
to  the  embassador  himself. 
And  the  difference  between  proceeding  against  an  alien  (whether 
embassador  or  other)  in  cases  of  felony  and  treason,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  book  of  40  ^ss.  25,  where  a  Norman  captain  of  a  ship  with 
the  help  of  English  mariners  committed  robbery  and  piracy  upon  the 
narrow  seas;  the  English  pirates  were  convict  and  attaint  of  trea- 
son,(Ar)  but  the  Norman  captain  was  attaint  of  felony,  but  not  of  trea- 
son, because  it  could  not  be  said  contra  ligeantias  suae  debitum. 

(jr)  The  New  Exchange  in  the  Strand. 

(h)  Don  Pantaleon  Sa^  the  embassador's  brother,  was  condemned  to  die  for  it:  he  had 
liise  to  have  prevented  his  execution  by  makinjif  his  escape  oat  of  Newgate;  but  he  was 
retaken,  and  beheaded  on  Towerhillt  July  10, 1654,  the  same  da/  the  embassador  signed 
the  peace  between  Eufrland  and  Portugal, 

(t)  Diff,  Lib,  XLVIII.  tit,  6.  ad  leg,  Jul,  de  vi  publiea,  1, 7.  Gna,  de  jur.  Belli,  lAh.  II. 
cap,  18.  §8. 

{k)  For  before  the  25  E,  3.  piracy  was  petit  treason.  Co,  P,  C,  113.  and  tho*  this 
case  be  quoted  in  tlie  40  E,  3.  yet  it  must  be  intended  to  have  happened  before  the  sta- 
tute of  25  Ed,  3.  because  piracy,  not  being  enumerated  therein  among  the  species  of 
treason,  has  never  been  counted  treason  since  that  statute.   Co,  P,  C,  8. 
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The  queen  consort  the  wife  of  the  king,  or  the  husband  of  the 
queen  regent,  compassing  the  death  of  the  king  her  husband  or  the 
queen  regent  bis  \f  ife,  are  persons  compassing  within  this  act.  Co. 
P.  C.p.8. 

11.  As  to  the  second  inquiry,  what  shall  be  said  a  king,  queerij  or 
their  eldest  son^  within  this  law. 

1.  The  words  our  lord  the  king^  fyc,  extend  to  his  successor,  as 
veil  as  to  him.(/} 

1.  Because  it  is  a  declarative  law. 

2.  Because  usually  acts  of  parliament  speaking  thus  generally,  and 
not  confining  it  to  the  person  of  that  king,  when  the  law  passed,  in- 
clude his  successor;  therefore  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  11.  23  Nen. 
%,for  Brewers.  27  H.  8.  cap,  24,  that  were  limited  to  continue  during 
the  pleasure  of  our  lord  the  king,(m)  continued  after  that  king's 
death:  Mich.  38  fy  39  Eliz.  Cro.  Eliz.  513.  Lord  Darcie^s  case. 
The  statute  of  11  ^.  7.  c.  1,  of  aiding  our  lord  the  king  in  his  wars, 
extends  to  the  siicce8sor.(n)     Hill.  10  Jae.  12  Co.  Rep.  109. 

M.  24  Eliz.  Moore  176.  Coke  Litt.  9.  h\o)  But  the  statute  [  101  ] 
of  34  4*  35  H.  8.  cap.  2^^  giving  power  to  our  said  lord  the 
king  to  alter  the  laws  of  WaleSj  died  with  him;(;7)  yet  in  majorem 
eavtelam  it  was  specially  repealed  by  the  statute  of  21  Jac.  cap.  10. 
2.  The  heir  of  the  king  is  a  king  within  this  act  the  next  moment 
after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  and  commenceth  his  reign  the  same 
day  the  ancestor  dies;  and  therefore  the  compassing  his  death  before 
coronation,  yea  before  proclamation  of  him,  is  a  compassing  of  the 
king's  death,  for  he  is  a  king  presently  upon  the  ancestor's  death; 
and  the  proclamation  or  coronation  are  but  honorable  ceremouies(;} 

(t)  FfJe  C6.  p.  C.  p.  6. 

(»)  Of  thcte  statutes  the  first  only  is  so  limited;  but  the  23  B.  8.  cap.  4.  teet.  5, 14.  ^ 
ami  27  Hen.  8.  cap.  24.  sect.  10.  only  name  the  king  without  the  addition  of  hi$  heirB  and  * 


>s.  10  H.  7.  7.  b.  it  is  said  bj  Keble  with  relation  to  9.  H.  6.  cop,  2.  and  not  denied 

5r  the  cMMirt,  that  where  a  statute  limits  to  continue  $o  long  a$  if  shall  please  our  lord 
e  king,  it  continues  in  force,  if  no  prockmation  be  made  to  the  oontrary  in  the  timet 
of  that  kin^  or  of  any  of  his  successors. 

(«)  This  statute  comes  not  up  to  the  point,  because  the  words  of  it  are  not,  our  lord 
Ike  king,  but  tke  king  and  sovereign  lord  of  this  land  for  the  time  being.  Our  author 
teems  to  have  intended  the  Irish  statute  of  10  H.  7.  called  Poyning^s  act,  upon  which 
act  a  duubt  wot  conceived,  whether  it  extended  to  the  successors  of  H.  7.  for  that  the  act 
tpeakt  only  of  the  kin?  generally,  and  not  of  his  successors;  the  chief  justices,  chief 
baron,  attorney  and  solicitor  general  were  of  opinion,  that  the  word  king  imported  his 
politic  capacity,  which  never  dies ;  and  therefore  being  spoke  indefinitely,  extended  in 
law  to  all  his  successors,  and  was  so  expounded  by  an  Irish  act  in  the  3  4r  ^  '^^i'*  4r  ^^^* 
13.  Co.  Rep.  109. 

(•)  The  ease  in  Moore  relates  to  statutes  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king:  the  words 
are,  **  Walmesley  moved  a  question,  whether  the  c^mise  of  the  king  determines  a  statute 
limited  to  continue  during  the  king*s  pleasure,  and  the  whole  court  agreed  that  the  de- 
mise  of  the  king  determines  his  will.** 

if)  The  words  of  that  statute,  ^  119.  are,  **That  the  king's  most  royal  majesty  shall 
and  may,  &.C.  as  to  his  most  excellent  wisdom  and  discretion  shall  be  thought  conveni. 
eot;  and  also  to  make  laws,  6lc.  at  his  majesty's  pleasure."  It  was  resolved  by  the 
justices.  Nil.  5  Jac.  12  Co.  Rep.  48.  that  thit  was  a  temporary  power,  and  confined  to 
the  person  of  king  Henry  VIII.    Vide  Plowden.llS.  b.  SfC.45S.a. 

(f )  The  coronation  is  something  more  than  only  an  honourable  ceremony,  for  it  it  a 
toluaa  ^BgagemMt  to  govern  according  lo  law,  which  was  always  required  by  thtt 
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for  the  farther  notification  thereof:  resolved  1  Jac,  in  the  case  of 
Watson  and  CUrk.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  7. 

3.  The  queen  regent,  as  were  queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabtihy 
is  a  king  within  this  act.(r)[5] 

4.  A  king  de  facto  but  not  de  jure,{s)  such  as  were  H,  4.  H.  5. 

ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Brampton  speaking  of  the  coronation  of  W.  I.  sajs, 
the  archbishop  of  York  performed  the  office.  Ipsumque  Gulielmam  regem  ad  jura  eeclt' 
#t(B  Anglicanoe  tuenda  Sf  eotuervandat  popvlumque  8uum  rede  regendum^  Sf  legit  rectaa 
ttatuendum  eacratnento  eolemniter  adatrinxit;  and  Bract.  Lib.  111.  cap,  9.  sajf,  that  the 
king  of  England  debet  in  coronatione  sua  in  nomine  Jeau  Chriati  praatito  aaeramento 
IkBc  tria  promittere  populo  tibi  aubdito,  Sfc.    See  also  1.  W.  Sf  M.  cap,  6. 

(r)  Vide  Co.  P.  C.  p.  7.  This  appears  by  the  declarative  law  in  favour  of  queen 
Jfary,  1  Mar.  cap,  1  aeaa.  3. 

(«)  This  distinction,  which  with  respect  to  the  kingly  office  was  never  known  in  our 
law  before  the  statute  of  1  E.  4.  seems  to  have  been  purposely  invented  to  serve  the  turn 
of  the  house  of  York;  nor  do  I  find  any  such  distinction  ever  mentioned  or  supposed  in 
any  of  our  ancient  law-books,  save  only  in  BagoCa  case,  9  E.  4.  1.6.  cited  by  our  author, 
p.  61.  for  the  duubt  conceived  by  Markham^  4  E.  4.  43.  a.  concerning  the  authority  <^ 
coroners  chosen  in  the  time  of  H,  6.  was  not  founded  (as  some  have  supposed)  on  H,  6* 
being  only  king  defaeto^  but  on  another  point,  viz.  whetlier  the  demise  of  the  crown  did 
not  determine  the  power  of  coroners,  as  it  does  the  commissions  of  judges  and  other  com- 
missioners; and  as  to  BagoVa  case,  if  carefully  considered,  it  will  but  little  serve  the 
purpose  of  such  a  distinction,  for  the  principal  point  in  that  case  was  concerning  the 
validity  of  letters  patent  of  denization  granted  to  Bagot  by  H.  6.  whether  they  were  void 
by  the  act  of  1  E.  4.  set  forth  in  the  pleadings;  tliis  point  was  not  argued  by  the  judges, 
but  by  the  searjeants  and  apprentices,  9  E.  4.  2.  a.  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish  the  discourse  of  tlie  counsel  from  the  resolution  of  the  court. 

BagoCa  counsel  asserted,  .**  That  all  judicial  acts  relating  to  royal  jurisdiction,  which 
were  not  in  diminution  of  the  crown,  though  done  by  an  usurper,  would  nevertheless 
bind  the  king  de  jure  upon  his  regress,  that  H.  6.  was  not  merely  an  usurper,  the  crown 
having  been  entailed  on  him  by  parliament,  that  Bagot*a  denization  was  an  advantage  to 
the  prince  on  the  throne,  for  the  more  subjects  he  had,  the  better  it  was  for  him ;  and 
they  likened  it  to  the  case  of  recoveries  suffered  in  a  court-baron,  while  the  disseisor  was 
in  possession,  which  would  continue  in  force  notwithstanding  the  re-entry  of  the  dia- 
aeisee.** 
••  This  was  all  that  could  be  expected  for  them  to  say,  considering  that  E.  4.  was  then 
on  the  throne,  and  they  were  obliged  to  admit,  that  grants  of  the  regal  revenue  made  by 
U.  6.  were  void  against  E.  4.  because  the  act  of  parliament  of  E.  4.  which  decUred  H,  4. 
U.  5.  and  H.  6.  usurpers,  vested  in  E.  4.  all  aueh  manora,  eaatlea^  ^noiirs,  libertiea^  fratu 
chiaea,  reveraiona,  remaindera^  &.C.  and  all  hereditamenta  with  their  appurienaneea^  wkat*o<. 
ever  they  were,  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  in  Calais,  aa  king  Richard  //.  hsd 
on  the  feaat  of  St.  Matthew  the  twenty-third  year  of  hia  reij^n  in  right  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  lordahip  of  Ireland :  all  mesne  grants  therefore  of  sudi  manors,  Sfc,  were 
by  this  act  indisputably  defeated. 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  objected,  **  That  the  letters  patent  of  denization  wer« 
void,  for  that  the  king  ought  not  to  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  a  common  person;  and 
that  if  a  common  person  were  disseised  and  re-entered,  his  re-entry  would  defeat  all 
mesne  acts;  and  that  therefore  E.  4.  being  in  by  descent  from  king  Kichard,  and  this  act 
being  but  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  his  regress  would  avoid  all  acts  done  by  the 
usurper,  for  which  reason  provision  was  made  in  that  act  for  grants  of  wards,  licenses  of 
mortmains,  charters  of  pardon,  and  judicial  acts,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  grants 
of  denization;  that  the  patent  in  controversy  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  king,  since 
it  was  not  reasonable,  that  such  an  alien  should  be  made  his  subject  against  his  will,  for 
by  the  same  reason  H.  6.  might  have  made  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  denizens ;  that 
if  a  league  was  made  between  H,  6.  and  anoUier  king,  it  would  not  bind  E.  4.  and  yet 
such  league  is  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  realm;  thst  an  exemption  granted  by 
H.  6.  from  being  put  upon  juries  in  assises/ ^T^.  would  now  be  void." 

Here  Billing  the  chief  justice  interposed  and  said,  /  do  not  agree  to  this;  he  added, 
**/it  pertaina  to  every  king  by  reaaon  of  hia  office  to  dojuatiee  and  grace,  juatiee  in  exsea- 

[5]  R.  V.  Oxford,  dC.^P.  525. 
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H.  6.  /?.  3.  H.  7.  being  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  crown  is  a 
king  within  this  act,  so  that  compassing  his  death  is  treason 
within  this  law;  and  therefore  the  4  E.A.2Q,  a.,{t)  a  person  [  103] 
that  compassed  the  death  oi  H,  6.  was  attainted  for  that  trea- 
son in  the  time  of  the  rightful  king;  but  had  it  been  an  act  of  hos- 
tility in  assistance  of  the  rightful  heir  of  the  crown,(*}  which  after- 
wards obtained,  thiahad  not  been  treason,  but  6  converso  those  that 
assisted  the  usurper,  though  in  actual  possession  of  the  crown,  have 
suffered  as  traitors,  as  appears  by  the  statute  of  1  E,  4,(t)  and  as  was 
done  upon  the  assistants  of  H.  6.  after  his  temporary  re-adeption  of 
the  crown  in  10  E.  4.  and  49  H.  6. 

5.  A  king  admitting  by  act  of  parliament  his  son  in  consortium 
imperii^  as  was  done  by  H.  2.  whereby  there  was  rex  pater  and  rex 
fiiiusy  only  the  father  reserved  to  himself  the  lige  homage  or  ailige- 
ance  of  his  subjects,  yet  the  son  actually  administered  the  kingdom; 

(n^  ike  lst0f,  6lc,  and  grace  in  granting  pardon  tofelon$^  and  §ueh  legitimation  at  thit 
tf.**  Yelverton  seemed  at  first  to  think  that  the  denization  was  void,  not  becaase  the 
ngnn  of  E,  4.  avoided  all  mesne  acts  done  by  H,  6.  but  becaase  the  act  of  I  E.  i,  n» 
Nmed  all  libertiet  and  franchises,  and  denization  being  a  liberty  was  therefore  resumed. 
Tlie  cause  was  adjoarned,  during  which  time  it  was  abated  by  the  death  of  Swirenden 
OM  of  the  plaintiffs;  a  new  assise  was  brought  by  Bagot,  and  the  same  matter  was 
pleaded  as  before;  the  assise  was  taken,  and  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  Bagot  9  E,  4. 
i,  the  defendant's  counsel  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment,  and  Brian  (who  was  of  counsel 
igaiost  Bajjrol,  and  not  one  of  the  judges)  repeated  the  former  objection,  that  since  E.  4. 
was  in  possession  by  remitter,  as  cousin  and  heir  of  king  Richard^  the  patent  of  deniza- 
tion by  H.  6.  who  was  but  an  usurper  and  intruder  was  void,  9  E,  4.  11.  but  the  justices 
aid,  that  they  had  conferred  upon  all  points  of  this  ease  with  the  justices  of  the  common 
pleas,  and  they  were  all  of  opinion,  that  those  matters  were  not  sufficient  to  arref>t  judg. 
ment;  and  accordinj^ly  judgment  was  given  for  Bagot  9  E.  4. 12.  a.  abridged  in  Br.  Pa* 
teste  21.  Denizen  3.  Chartre  de  Pardon  22.  Exemption  4.  Judgment  42.  F.  Assise  29. 
Denixen  I. 

From  this  state  of  the  ease  it  appears,  that  the  question  was  entirely  upon  the  con- 
ftmction  of  an  act  of  parliament^  and  not  upon  any  maxims  of  common  law;  and  tho 
it  was  said,  that  that  act  was  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law,  yet  that  was  only  the 
njing  of  counsel^  and  unsupported  by  any  book-case  or  record :  so  that  the  distinction 
.  here  takcm  by  our  author  between  a  rex  de  facto  and  a  rex  de  jure  being  no  way  war- 
ranted by  the  constitution  or  common  law  of  this  kingdom,  all  that  is  here  said  by  him 
00  that  supposition  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

(I)  This  case  is  cited  before  by  our  author,  p.  61.  but  is  somewhat  differently  related 
in  SlowU  AnnaU,p,  418.  Seld,  Titles  of  Honour,  cap.  5.  p,  654. 

(*)  But  who  shall  take  upon  them  to  determine  who  that  is?  Our  author  therefore 
prndently  adds,  wohich  afterwards  obtained,  for  this  is  the  most  effectual  way  of  deciding 
questions  of  this  nature ;  but  then  by  the  same  rule,  if  he  should  not  obtain,  such  act  &t 
hostility  had  been  treason,  for  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  any  prince  in  the  actual  poa- 
Ration  of  the  government  will  suffer  his  own  title  to  bo  disputed,  nor  indeed  ia  it  fitting, 
that  private  subjects  should  set  themselves  up  for  judges  in  such  an  affair,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  pay  a  legal  obedience  to  the  powers  that  are  in  fact  set  over  them ;  for  the  powers 
that  be,  are  ordained  of  God.  Rom.  xiii.  1. 

This  serves  to  show  how  idle  the  distinction  is  between  a  rex  de  jure  and  a  rex  ds 
jaeto,  which  is  not  only  founded  on  a  precarious  bottom,  but  also  must  in  fact  prove  a 
distinction  without  a  difference,  being  equally  serviceable  to  all  sides  and  parties;  and 
thus  it  was  in  regard  of  H  6.  and  E.  4.  who  were  both  of  them  by  turns  declared  by  par- 
liament to  be  rightful  kings  and  usurpers. 

(t)  This  muni  have  been  for  acts  before  E.  4.  first  obtained  the  crown,  and  therefore 
was  wrong  according  to  our  author*s  own  doctrine,  because,  as  he  says  below,  even  the 
rightful  heir  before  he  has  got  possession  of  the  crown  is  not  a  king  within  the  statute 
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the  father  continued  a  king,  and  a  treason  committed  against 
[  104  ]  him  by  his  son  or  any  of  his  subjects  was  treason  within  this 

act ;  and  so  was  the  son  a  king  within  this  act,  as  in  refer- 
ence to  all  but  the  father,  a  subordinate  king,  that  had  the  jura 
imperii^  as  the  king  of  Scots  was  after  his  homage  done  to  king 
Edward  I.  and  therefore  compassing  his  death  by  any  of  his  subjects 
had  been  high  treason  within  this  act,  if  it  had  been  then  made;  for 
it  is  mistaken  in  lord  Cokeys  P.  C.  p.  7.  that  H.  2.  resigned  his  crown, 
for  he  continued  still  rex  de  facto  fy  de  jure^  2iS  Hoveden  tells  us. 
Vide  supra  cap.  10. 

Having  thus  shewn  who  is  a  king  within  this  act^  we  shall  the 
more  easily  see  who  is  not  a  king  within  this  act. 

1.  The  right  heir  of  the  crown,  during  such  time  as  the  usurper  is 
in  plenary  possession  of  it,  and  no  possession  thereof  in  the  heir,  is 
not  a  king  within  this  act  ;[6]  such  was  the  case  of  the  house  of  York 
during  the  plenary  possession  of  the  crown  in  H.  4.  H.  5,  H.  6.  but 
if  the  right  heir  had  once  the  possession  of  the  crown  as  king,  though, 
an  usurper  hath  gotten  the  possession  thereof,  yet  the  other  continues 
his  style,  title  and  claim  thereunto,  and  afterwards  re-obtains  the  full 
possession  thereof,  a  compassing  the  death  of  the  rightful  heir  during 
that  interval,  is  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death  within  this  act,  for 
he  continued  a  king  still,  quasi  in  possession  of  his  kingdom  ;[7]  this 
was  the  case  of  E.  4.  in  that  small  interval,  wherein  H.  6.  re-obtained 
the  crown,  and  the  case  of  E.  5.  notwithstanding  the  usurpation  of 
his  uncle  R.  3. 

2.  If  a  king  voluntarily  resign,  as  some  in  other  countries  have 
done,  and  this  resignation  admitted  and  ratified  in  parliament,  he  is 
not  afterwards  a  king  within  this  act;(ti)  but  we  never  had  such  aa 
example  in  Englandy  for  that  of  R.  2.  was  a  constrained  act,  touch- 
ing which  and  the  deposition  of  E.  2. 1  shall  not  say  farther,  for  they 
were  acts  of  great  violence  and  oppression. 

Only  thus  much  is  certain,  that  although  E.  2.  had  a  kind 
[  105  ]  of  pretended  deposing,  and  his  son  E.  3.  took  upon  him  the 
kingly  name,  and  office,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  those  times  E. 
2.  continued,  as  to  some  purposes,  his  regal  character,  for  in  the  par- 
liament of  4  E.  3.  Mortimer^  Berisfordj  Guerneyj  and  others  had 
judgment  of  high  treason  given  against  them  for  the  death  of  E.  2. 
after  his  deposition. 

Neither  was  this  judgment  grounded  simply  upon  that  old  opinion 

(ti)  The  same  reason  holds  in  the  case  of  a  king,  who  is  deemed  hj  parliament  to  have 
abdicated,  or  by  actions  subversive  of  the  constitution  virtually  to  have  renounced  the 
g^overntnent;  tiiis  was  the  case  of  king  Jame$  II.  who,  tho  not  in  words,  yet  by  acts 
and  deeds  equally  expressive  had  renounced  holding  the  crown  upon  the  terms  of  the 
constitution. 


[6]  A  king  may  be  kept  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  kingly  office,  (as  Ckarlet  II.  was 
for  twelve  years,  by  Cromwell^)  and  still  be  a  king,  both  de  faeto  and  de  jure;  and  all 
acts  done  to  keep  him  out  are  high  treason.    Sir  Henry  Vane'$  case,  KeU  15.  FosL  409. 

[7]  This  is  denied  by  Foster,  pp.  168.  398. 
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in  BriilonJ^x)  that  killing  of  the  king's  father  was  treason ;  for, 
though  in  some  parts  of  that  record,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  lords 
against  MortimtTy  the  words  are^  Touchant  ie  mort  seigneur  Ed- 
ward pere  nostre  seigneur  Ie  roy,  qe  ore  est,— countes,  barons,  & 
peres,  come  jugges  de  parlement,  agarderent  &  adjuggerent  ie  dit 
Rogevy  come  tretor  &  enemy  de  roy  &  de  realme,  feust  treine  & 
pendu;  yet  in  other  parts  of  that  roll  of  parliament  he  is  styled  at 
the  time  of  his  murder  seignior  ligCy  and  sometimes  rex,  as  n.  6. 
The  lords  make  their  protestation,  that  they  are  not  to  judge  any  but 
their  peers;  yet  they  declare  that  they  gave  judgment  upon  some 
that  were  not  their  peers,  in  respect  of  the  greatness  of  their  crimes ; 
et  ce  per  encheson  de  murder  de  seigneur  ligCy  fyc,  and  in  the 
arraignment  of  Thomas  lord  Berkele  for  that  offense,  the  words  of 
the  record  are,  Qualiier  se  velit  acquietare  de  morte  ipsius  domine 
regisy  who  pleaded,  Quod  ipse  de  morie  ipsius  domini  regis  in 
nullo  est  inde  culpabilis;  and  the  verdict,  as  it  was  given  in  parlia- 
ment, 4  E,  3.  n.  16.  and  the  record  is.  Quod prmdictus  Thomas  in 
nullo  est  culpabilis  de  morte  praedicii  domini  regis  patris  domini 
regis  nunc;  so  that  the  record  styles  him  rex  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  yet  every  one  acquainted  with  history  knows,  that  his  son  was 
declared  king,  and  took  upon  him  the  kingly  office,  and  title  upon 
the  twenty-fifth,  or,  according  to  Walsinghamy  the  twentieth  of 
January;  and  E,  2.  was  not  murdered  till  the  twenty-first  of  «S(77- 
/cm^^  following. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  this  instance,  though  it  were  before  the 
making  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  when  treason  was  determined 
according  to  the  common  law,  that  it  may  appear,  that  this 
judgment  was  not  singly  upon  this  account,  that  he  was  [  106  ] 
father  to  king  E,  3.  but  that  notwithstanding  the  formal 
deposing  of  him,  and  that  pretended  or  extorted  resignation  of  the 
crown  mentioned  by  the  histories  of  that  age,  yet  they  still  thought 
the  character  regius  remained  upon  him,  and  the  murder  of  him 
was  no  less  than  high  treason,  namely,  the  killing  of  him  who  was 
still  a  king,  though  deprived  of  the  actual  administration  of  his  king- 
dom. 

3.  The  husband  of  a  queen  regent  is  not  a  king  within  this  law, 
for  the  queen  still  holds  her  sovereignty  entirely,  as  if  she  were  sole : 
vide  1  Mar,  cap.  2.  sess.  3.  and  for  the  remedy  hereof  there  was  a 
special  temporary  act  made  enacting  and  extending  treason  as  well 
to  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  king  Philip  of  Spain  husband  to 
queen  Mary^  as  of  the  queen,  and  for  the  making  of  other  acts  against 
the  king,  as  against  the  queen,  within  the  compass  of  high  treason, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  marriage  between  them.  1  4'  2  Phil, 
4"  Mar.  cap.  10.  so  that  it  seems,  tho  the  husband  of  a  queen 
regent  be  as  near  to  him,  as  the  wife  of  a  king  regnant,  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  declaring  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  king's  wife 
to  be  treason,  did  not  extend  to  the  husband  of  a  queen  regent.(^) 

(x)  Brii.  cap.  23.  Co,  P,  C.p.  7.  (y)  Co.  P.  C.  p,  6,  7. 

VOL.   L — 13 
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4.  A  prorexj  viceroy y  cusios  ref^ni,  bt  jtisiiciaritis  •^nglix,  which 
import  in  substance  the  same  office,  viz.  the  king's  lieutenant  in  his 
absence  out  of  the  kingdom,  is  not  a  king  within  this  act,(2)  though 
his  power  be  very  great,  and  all  commissions,  writs  and  patents  pass 
under  his  teste ;  and  the  same  law  is  touching  the  lord  lieutenant  or 
justitiaritts  Hibernise  or  his  deputy.   Vide  statut.  Hibernise, 

Rot.  Pari.  3\  H.6.  n.  38.  fy  39.  Richard  duke  of  Fork  by  the 
king's  letters  patent,  and  by  consent  of  parliament,  was  constituted 
protector  fy  defensor  regni,  fy  ecclesise  Anglicanae  fy  consiliariua 
regis  principalis^  till  the  full  age  of  the  prince,  or  till  discharged  of 
that  employment  by  the  king  in  parliament  by  the  consent  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal;  though  this  were  a  high  office,  and 
exceeded  much  the  power  of  a  protector  of  the  king  during 
[  107  ]  his  minority,  such  as  were  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  H.  3. 
and  the  duke  of  Somerset  to  E.  6.  yet  this  protector  was  not 
a  king  within  this  statute. 

III.  I  come  to  the  third  division,  what  shall  be  said  a  compassing 
or  imagining  of  the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

The  words  compass  or  imagine  are  of  a  great  latitude. 

1.  They  refer  to  the  purpose  or  design  of  the  mind  or  will,  tho  the 
purpose  or  design  take  not  effect. 

2.  Compassing  or  imagining  singly  of  itself  is  an  internal  act,  and 
without  something  to  manifest  it,  could  not  possibly  fall  under  any 
judicial  cognizance,  but  of  God  alone;  and  therefore  this  statute 
requires  such  an  overt-act,  as  may  render  the  compassing  or  imagin- 
ing capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  by  human  judicatories. 

And  yet  we  find  that  other  laws,  as  well  as  ours,  make  compassing 
or  conspiring  the  death  of  the  prince  to  be  crimen  lassw  majesfatis, 
though  the  effect  be  not  attained. 

Ad  legem  Juliam  majestatis  in  Codice(»)  in  the  law  of  Honorius 
and  Arcadius,  Quisquis  cum  militibus,  vel  privatis,  vel  barbaris  sce- 
lestam  inierit  factionem,  vel  factionis  ipsius  susceperit  sacramentum 
vel  dederit,  de  nece  etiam  viroruin  illiistrium,  qui  consiliis  &  consis- 
torio  nostro  intersunt,  senatorum  etiam  (nam  &  ipsi  pars  corporis  nos- 
trisunt,}  velcujustibet  postrem6,  qui  nobis  militat,cogitaverit,  (eadem 
enim  severitate  voluntatem  sceleris,  qui  effectum,  puniri  jura  volue- 
runt)  ipse  quidem,  utpote  majestatis  reus,  gladio  feriatur,  bonis  ejus 
omnibus  fisco  nostro  additis. 

A  bare  accidental  hurt  to  the  king's  person,  in  doing  a  lawful  act, 
without  any  design  or  compassing  of  bodily  harm  to  the  king,  seems 
not  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death  within  this  act. 

Walter  Tirrel  by  command  of  fVilliam  Rufus  sliot  at  a  deer; 
the  arrow  glanced  from  an  oak,  and  killed  the  king ;  Tirrel  fit  d,  but 
this  being  purely  accidental,  without  intention  of  doing  the  king  any 
harm,  hath  been  held  not  to  be  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death. 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  6.  Paris  Sr  Hoveden  anno  ult.  Willielmi  secundi. 

Calculating  of  the  king's  nativity,  or  thereby  or  by  witchcraft,  &c. 

(«)  Co.  P.  C.  p.  8.  (a)  lAb.  EL  tU.  8. 1  5.  pr. 
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seeking  to  know,  and  by  express  words,  writing,  &c.  publishing 
and  declaring  how  long  the  king  shall  live,  or  who  shall  succeed  him, 
or  advisedly  or  maliciously  to  that  intent  uttering  any  prophecies, 
seems  not  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death  within  the  statute  of  25 
E.  3.(4)  but  was  made  felony  dnring  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth  by 
23  Eliz.  cap.  2.  and  before  that,  was  only  punishable  by  fine  and 
ransom.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  6. 

Compassing  the  death  of  the  king  is  high  treason,(c)  though  it  be 
not  effected ;  but  because  the  compassing  is  only  an  act  of  the  mind, 
and  cannot  of  itself  be  tried  without  some  overt-act  to  evidence  it, 
such  an  overt-act  is  requisite  to  make  such  compassing  or  imagina- 
tion high  treason. [8]     De  quo  infra. 

IV.  Therefore  as  to  the  overt-aci  in  case  of  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince. 

1.  Though  the  words  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  he  provably 
thereof  attaint  by  open  deed,  &c.  come  after  the  clause  of  levying  of 
war,  yet  it  refers  to  all  the  treasons  before-mentioned,  viz.  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince.  Co.  P.  C.  6.  12.  and 
therefore  what  is  said  here  concerning  the  compassing  of  the  death  of 
the  king  is  applicable  to  queen  and  prince. 

And  therefore  in  an  indictment  of  treason  for  compassing  the  death 
of  the  king,  queen,  or  prince,  there  ought  to  be  set  down  both  the 
treason  itself,  viz.  Quod  preditorie  compassavit  &  imaginatus  fuit 
mortem  &  destructionem  domini  regis,  &  ipsum  dominum  regem  in- 
terficere,  and  also  the  overt-act,  &  ad  illam  nefandam  &  preditoriam 
compassationem  &  propositum  perimplend',  and  then  set  down  the 
particular  overt-act  certainly  and  sufficiently,  without  which  the  in- 
dictment is  not  good.     Co.  P.  C.p.  12. 

2.  If  men  conspire  the  death  of  the  king  and  the  manner, 

and  thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  harness,  poison,  or  [  109  ] 
send  letters  for  the  execution  thereof,  this  is  an  overt-act 
.within  this  statute.     Co.  P.  C.p.  12. 

3.  Though  the  conspiracy  be  not  immediately  and  directly  and 
expressly  the  death  of  the  king,  but  the  conspiracy  is  of  something 
that  in  all  probability  must  induce  it,  and  the  overt-act  is  of  such  a 
thing  as  must  induce  it ;  this  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing 
of  the  king's  death,  which  will  be  better  explained  by  the  instances 
themselves,  and  therefore, 

4.  If  men  conspire  to  imprison  the  king  by  force  and  a  strong  hand, 
till  he  hath  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for  that  purpose  gather 
company  or  write  letters,  this  is  an  overt-act  to  prove  the  compassing 

(i)  Even  before  that  gUtute,  viz.  HU.  18.  JB.  2.  Rot.  24.  rex  coram  rege,  there  wm  an 
instance  of  several  pervons  charged  with  endeavouring  to  compass  the  king^s  death  by 
Becroroancy  by  making  his  image  in  wax,  ^e.  yet  they  were  appealed  only  defelonio 
if  malfJUiOf  and  were  all  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

{e)  Insomuch  that  where  the  king  is  actually  murdered,  it  is  the  compassing  his  death 
which  is  the  treason,  and  not  the  killing,  which  is  only  an  overt-act  Kel.  8. 

[8]  Overt  acts  must  not  only  show  the  intentions  of  the  heart ;  but  they  are  the  meani 
made  use  of  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  heart    Foot.  203. 
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of  the  king's  death,  for  it  is  in  effect  to  despoil  him  of  his  kingly 
government,  and  so  adjudged  by  all  the  judges  in  the  lord  Cobham^a 
case,  1  Jac.{d)  and  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  43  Eliz.,{e)  Co. 
P.  C.  p.  12.  But  then  there  must  be  an  overt-act  to  prove  that  con- 
spiracy to  restrain  the  king,  and  then  that  overt-act  to  prove  such 
a  design  is  an  overt-act  to  prove  the  compassing  the  death  of  the 
king. 

But  then  this  must  be  intended  of  a  conspiracy  forcibly  to  detain 
or  imprison  the  king;  and  therefore,  when  in  the  time  of  /?.  2.  in 
parliament  a  commission  was  somewhat  hardly  gotten  from  the  king, 
which  seemed  to  curb  his  prerogative  too  much,  the  answer  of  the 
judges  to  the  general  question,  '<  Qualem  pcenam  merentur  illi,  qui 
compulerunt  sive  arct^runt  regem  ad  consentiendum  diet'  statut'  ordi- 
nation' &  commission'  ?  ad  quam  quaestionem  unanimiter  responde- 
runt,  quod  sunt,  ut  proditores,  merit6  puniendi, /?o/.  Pari  11.  R. 
2."(/)  was  too  rash  and  inconsiderate,  and  for  which  the  judges  them- 
selves were  condemned  as  traitors,  as  before  is  shown  \[g)  for  comptil- 
ertini  and  arctaveruni  may  have  a  double  construction ;  either  it  may 
be  intended  of  an  actual  force  used  upon  the  person  of  the  king,  as 
by  restraint,  imprisonment,  or  injury  to  his  person,  to  enforce 
[  110  ]  his  consent  to  that  commission ;  and  then  it  had  not  differed 
from  the  execrable  treason  of  the  Spencers,  who  declared, 
that  since  the  king  could  not  be  reformed  by  suit  of  law,  it  ought  to 
be  done  per  asperiee,  for  which  they  were  banished  by  two  acts  of 
parliament.(A)  Vide  7  Co.  Rep.  fol.  11.  in  Calvin^s  case.  2.  Or  it 
might  be  intended,  not  of  a  personal  compulsion  upon  the  king,  but 
by  not  granting  supplies,  or  great  persuasion  or  importunity,  and  then 
it  could  not  be  treason;  the  latter  whereof  was  the  only  compulsion 
or  arctation,  which  was  used  for  the  obtaining  that  commission. 

And  therefore  the  judges  that  delivered  that  opinion,  were  inex- 
cusable in  their  decision  of  treason  under  such  ambiguous  and  large 
expressions  of  compulerunt  fy  arctaveruni;  and  iho  the  parlia- 
ment of  11  R.  2.  was  repealed  by  21  i?.  2.  yet  that  again  was  re- 
pealed 1  H.  4.  cap.  3. 

5.  A  conspiring  to  depose  the  king,  and  manifesting  the  same  by 
some  overt-act,  is  an  overt-act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  death 
of  the  king  within  this  act  of  25  E.  3.  Videl  Mar.  B.  Treason  2^.{i) 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  ife. 

{d)  State  TiiaU,  Vd.  I.  p,  206.  (e)  State  Trials,  Vol.  I.  p.  199. 

(/)  State  TriaU,  Vol  I.  p.  9.  Or)  cap.  Iho.  94. 

(A)  One  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  called  ExUium  Hugonie  le  Spencer;  and  the  other 
in  anno  1  Edward  III.  cap.  1. 

(i)  Broke  makes  this  qu{ere :  **  QusBre  vel  depriv\  car  home  poet  depriver,  St,  Qocore 
intcnde  null  morte,  &  pur  cest  cause  un  statute  fuit  ent  fait  tempore  H.  8.  Sf  E.  6.  Nota.** 
The  statutes  here  referred  to  are  26  H»  8.  cap.  13  by  which  it  was  made  high  treason 
**  to  wish  or  desire  by  words  or  writing,  or  to  imagine,  or  invent,  or  attempt  to  deprive 
the  Icing,  the  queen,  or  their  heirs  apparent  of  the  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  their  royal 
estates.**  And  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  by  which  it  was  made  highly  penal  (for  the  third  offense 
high  treason)  "to  compass  or  imagine  by  open  preaching,  express  words  or  sayings,  to 
depose  or  deprive  the  king,  his  heirs,  or  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  from  bis  or  their 
royal  estate  or  titles  to  or  of  the  realm  aforesaid.** 
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It  is  true,  that  by  the  statute  of  21  B.  2.  Ca.  3.  it  was  enacted, 
That  every  man  that  compasseth  or  purposeth  the  death  of  the 
king,  or  to  depose  him,  or  to  render  up  his  homage  iiege,  or  he  that 
raiseth  people,  and  rideth  against  the  king  to  make  war  within  his 
realm,  and  of  that  be  duly  attainted  and  adjudged  in  parliament, 
shall  be  adjudged  as  a  traitor  of  high  treason  against  the  crown; 
and  this  act  is  particularly  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  H,  4.  cap,  10. 
as  a  great  snare  upon  the  subject ;  for  it  is  recited,  that  by  reason 
thereof  no  man  knew  how  he  ought  to  behave  himself y  to  doj  speak^ 
or  say  J  for  doubt  of  such  pains  of  treason. 

But  the  true  reason  was  not  in  regard  of  the  four  points 
themselves,  for  many  of  them  were  treasons  within  the  [111] 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  but  that  wherein  the  act  of  21  R.  2.  varied 
from  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  were  these:  1.  That  the  compassing  to  levy 
var  is  made  treason  by  the  statute  of  21  /?.  2.  whereas  the  levying 
of  war  only  was  treason  by  25  E.  3.  Again  2dly,  Tho  compass- 
ing the  death  of  the  king  was  treason  within  the  letter  of  25  E,  3. 
and  compassing  to  depose  him  was  an  evidence  or  overt  act  of  a 
compassing  of  the  king's  death  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  25 
E.  3.  yet  both  required  an  overt-act.  The  statute  of  21  R,  2.  makes 
the  bare  purposing,  or  compassing,  treason,  without  any  overt-act; 
and  though  it  restrains  the  judgment  thereof  to  the  parliament,  yet  it 
was  too  dangerous  a  law  to  put  men's  bare  intentions  upon  the  judg- 
ment even  of  parliament  under  so  great  a  penalty,  without  some 
overt-act  to  evidence  it:  this  was  one  reason  of  the  repeal  of  the 
treasons  declared  by  the  statute  of  21  R,  2.  But  this  was  not  all,  for 
iu  that  parliament  of  21  /?.  2.  the  resolutions  of  the  judges  to  the 
questions  propounded  by  the  king  are  entered  at  large,  and  received 
an  approbation  not  only  by  the  suflfrage  of  some  other  judges  and 
Serjeants,  but  by  the  statute  made  in  the  same  parliament,  as  appears 
at  large  by  the  statute  of  21  R.  2.  cap,  12. 

And  therefore,  wholly  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  might  come  to 
the  king's  subjects  by  those  rash  and  unwarrantable  resolutions,  the 
statute  of  1  H,  4.  Ca,  10.  was  made,  reducing  treasons  to  the  standard 
of  25  E.  3.  and  the  entire  parliament  of  21  R.  2.  also  repealed  as 
appears  I  H,  4  Ca,  3, 

6,  Regularly  words,  unless  they  are  committed  to  writing,  are  not 
an  overt-act  within  this  statute.    Co.  P.  C,  p.  14;(Ar)  and  the  rea- 
son given  is,  because  they  are  easily  subject  to  be  mis- 
taken, or  misapplied,  or  misrepeated,  or  misunderstood  by  [112] 
the  hearers. (/.) 

(*)  Vide  Co,  P,  C.  p,  38, 140.  The  panages  quoted  5f.  P.  C.  2.  b,  from  Braeion  and 
Bn/toM,  only  describe  Uie  form  of  accusation,  but  are  far  from  proving  that  words  alone 
were,  in  the  opinion  of  those  writers,  a  sufficient  evidence  of  treason;  but  if  they  were  so 
at  common  law,  yet  it  docs  not  follow,  that  they  would  be  so  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
which  expressly  requires  the  proof  of  an  overt-act,  and  consequently  disallows  the  evi. 
deoce  of  bare  words,  for  word*  and  act$  are  contra-distinguished  from  each  other.  See 
Co,  P,C,  14  in  margine.  The  preamble  of  1  Afarus,  cap,  1.  sets.  1.  makes  it  matter  of 
eompUint,  that  many  had  for  wordo  only  Buffered  ohameful  death, 

C/)  Tiii«  i»  one  but  not  the  only  reason,  for  another  reason  wm,  becaoie  men  in  a  pai> 
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And  this  appears  by  those  several  acts  of  parliament,  which  were 
temporary  only,  or  made  some  words  of  a  high  nature  to  be  but 
felony.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  4.  p.  37.  The  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cop.  14. 
makes  conspiring  the  king's  death  to  be  felony;  which  it  would  not 
have  done,  if  the  bare  conspiring  without  an  overt-act  bad  been 
treason. 

26  H.  8  cap.  13.  malicious  publishing  by  express  writing  or  words, 
that  the  king  were  an  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper, 
enacted  to  be  high  treason.(m) 

1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  If  any  person  or  persons  do  afiirm  or  set  forth  by 
open  preaching,  express  words  or  sayings,  that  the  king,  his  heirs  or 
successors,  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland;  or  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  king  of  England^ 
France^  and  Ireland;  or  do  compass  or  imagine  by  open  preaching, 
express  words  or  sayyigs  to  depose  or  deprive  the  king,  his  heirs  or 
successors  from  his  or  their  royal  estate  or  titles  aforesaid,  or  do 
openly  publish  or  say  by  express  words  or  sayings,  that  any  other 
person  or  persons,  other  than  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  of  right 
ought  to  be  kings  of  this  realm;  every  such  offender  being  convicted, 
for  his  first  offense  shall  forfeit  his  goods,  and  be  imprisoned  during 
the  king's  pleasure;  for  the  second  offense  shall  lose  his  goods  and 
the  profits  of  his  lands  during  life,  and  shall  suffer  imprisonment  dur- 
ing life ;  and  the  third  offense  is  made  high  treason. 

But  if  this  be  done  by  writing,(n)  printing,  overt-deed,  or  act,  then 
every  such  offense  is  high  treason  by  the  act  of  25  E.  3.[9] 

sion  or  heat  might  say  many  things,  which  thej  never  designed  to  do;  the  law  therefore 
required,  that  in  a  case  of  so  nice  a  nature,  where  the  very  intention  was  so  highly  penal, 
the  reality  of  that  intention  should  he  made  evident  by  the  doing  of  some  act  in  prosecu- 
tion thereof. 

(m)  This  same  statute  makes  it  high  treason  to  wish  or  desire  by  words  or  writing  to 
deprive  the  king  of  his  dignity. 

(n)  This  is  said  by  Lord  Coke,  P.  C.  14.  and  in  Sidney*9  case,  Stait  TV.  Vol.  III.  p. 
733.  it  is  said,  teribe  est  egere  ;  qutere  tament  for  if  our  author  argues  rightly,  that  words 
were  not  treason  by  25  E.  3.  because  there  needed  new  acts  to  make  them  so  in  particu- 
lar  cases  afterwards,  the  same  argument  holds  good  with  respect  to  writing,  especially  if 
not  published;  for  there  were  also  new  acts  to  make  that  treason. 

[9]  Although  writings  cannot  be  laid  as  an  overt  act,  unless  published,  yet  if  they  tend 
to  prove  any  overt  act  laid,  they  shall  be  admitted  in  evidence  for  that  purpose,  although 
never  published.  R.  v.  Lord  Preaton,  4  St.  TV.  410.  440.  R.  v.  Layer,  6  St.  TV.  272.  R. 
V.  Wat9on,  137.  And  the  papers  found  in  Sidney^t  closet,  had  they  been  plainly  relative 
to  the  other  treasonable  practices  charged  in  the  indictment,  might  have  been  read  in 
evidence  against  him.  Fo$t.  198.  4  Bl.  Com.  80.  The  papers  found  in  Lord  Preaton't 
custody,  those  found  where  Mr.  Layer  had  deposited  them,  and  the  intercepted  letters 
of  Dr.  Heneey,  were  all  read  in  evidence  as  overt  acts  of  the  treasons  respectively  charged 
on  them ;  for  they  were  all  written  in  prosecution  of  certain  determinate  purposes  which 
were  treasonable,  and  then  in  contempla)/on  of  the  offenders;  and  such  papers  being 
found  in  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  are  admissible  in  evidence,  without  any  proof  of 
the  hand.writing  being  theirs.  Oregg^e  Case,  10  Sit.  TV.  Appdx.  77.  Dr.  Henaep^B  Caee, 
Burr.  644.  Evidence  of  the  same  nature  was  received  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke  and 
others,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1794,  as  also  in  Stone's  Caee,  Hil.  36  Geo.  3:  And  not  only 
was  evidence  received  of  such  papers  as  were  found  in  their  own  possession,  but  also  of 
such  as  were  found  in  the  possession  of  their  accomplices;  the  connexion  between  them 
being  first  proved.    1  East,  P.  C.  119. 
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So  much  of  this  act,  as  concerns  any  thing  in  derogation 
of  the  papal  supremacy,  is  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  4*  2  [  113  ] 
Ph.  ^  M.  cap,  8.    And  so  much  as  concerns  treason,  farther 
than  it  stands  settled  by  25  E.  3.  is  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar. 
cap.  1.  sess.  1.     But  the  rest  of  this  act,  that  concerns  only  misde- 
meanors, stands  perpetual,  as  it  seems. 

By  1  4'  2  P.  fy  M.  cap,  9,  Prayers  by  express  words,  that  God 
would  shorten  the  queen^s  days,  or  take  her  out  of  the  way,  or  such 
like  malicious  prayer,  amounting  to  the  same  effect,  made  treason ; 
but  if  person  penitent  upon  his  arraignment,  no  judgment  to  ensue  ;(o) 
the  like  provision  is  made  during  the  queen's  life  by  23  Eiiz,  cap,  2. 

14*2  P.^M,  cap.  10.  Compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  queen, 
or  to  depose  her  or  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  maliciously,  advisedly, 
and  directly  uttering  such  compassing  by  open  preaching,  express 
words  or  sayings;  and  also  affirming  by  preaching,  express  words 
or  sayings,  maliciously,  advisedly  and  directly,  that  the  queen  ought 
not  to  be  queen  of  this  realm,  is  pimishable  by  loss  of  goods  and 
chattels,  whole  profits  of  the  offender's  lands  during  life,  and  perpe- 
tual imprisonment ;  and  the  second  offense  is  made  high  treason ; 
but  if  this  be  doue  by  writing,  printing,  or  overt-act,  then  it  is  made 
high  treason. 

1  Eliz.  cap.  5,  the  same  act  almost  verbatim  for  the  safety  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  the  heirs  of  her  body. 

By  13  Eliz.  cap,  1.  Compassing  the  death  or  bodily  harm  of  the 
queen,  or  to  deprive  her  of  the  imperial  crown,  or  to  levy  war  against 
her;  and  such  compassing,  maliciously,  expressly  or  advisedly  uttered 
or  declared  by  printing,  writing,  cyphering,  speech,  words  or  sayings; 
and  also  malicious,  advised  and  direct  publishing  and  declaring  by 
express  words  or  sayings,  that  she  ought  not  to  be  queen,  that  she 
is  an  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  is  made  high  trea- 
son in  the  principal,  procurers  and  abettors.(;7) 

14  Eliz,  cap.  1.  Compassing  to  take,  or  detain,  or  burn 
the  queen's  castles,  and  such  compassing  declared  by  any  [  114  ] 
express  words,  speech,  act,  deed,  or  writing,  is  made  felony ; 
but  the  actual  taking,  or  with-holding,  or  burning  them,  is  made 
treason. 

13  Car.  2.  cap.  1.  Compassing  the  death  of  the  king  or  any  bodily 
harm  tending  to  his  wounding,  imprisonment,  or  restraint,  or  to  de- 
pose him,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  or  to  stir  foreigners  with  force 
to  invade  the  kingdom,  and  such  compassing  declared  by  printing, 
writing,  preaching  or  malicious  and  advised  speaking,  is  made  high 
treason:  publishing  or  affirming  the  king  to  be  an  heretic  or  a  papist, 
or  that  he  endeavours  'to  bring  in  popery  ;  or  inciting  the  people  by 

(0)  Thif  Imst  clause  extended  to  tach  only,  who  had  been  sruilty  during  that  Kssion  of 
farliament,  for  the  act  had  a  relroapect  to  the  beginning  of  the  eesaion. 

(p)  **  The  indictments  and  attainders  of  treason  by  ibrce  of  this  statute  are  not  more 
to  be  followed;  because  the  statute,  which  made  them  good,  is  expired.**  Co,  P.  C,  p,  10. 
in  the  margio. 
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writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other  speaking  to  hatred  of  his  ma- 
justy  or  the  government,  disables  to  hold  office.(^) 

By  all  which  it  seems,  that  regularly,  1.  words  of  themselves  can- 
not make  high  treason ;  2.  words  of  themselves  are  not  a  suf&cient 
overt-act  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  to  serve  an  indictment  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death.[10]  y 

And  with  this  agrees  that  notable  case  of  Mr.  Pyne  in  Croke*s  re- 
ports, T.  4  Car.(r)  the  words  of  which  are  these :  '*  Upon  considera- 
tion of  the  precedents  of  the  statutes  of  treason  it  was  resolved  by 
the  seven  judges  there  named,  and  so  certified  to  his  majesty,  that  the 
speaking  of  the  words  there  mentioned,  tho  they  were  as  wicked 
as  might  be,  were  not  treason  ;  for  they  resolved,  that,  unless  it  were 
by  some  particular  statute,  no  words  will  be  treason;  for  there  is  no 
treason  at  this  day,  {viz.  4  Car.  1.)  but  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for 
imagining  the  death  of  the  king,  4*r.  and  the  indictment  must 
[  115  ]  be  framed  upon  one  of  the  points  in  that  statute;  and  the 
words  spoken  there  can  be  but  evidence  to  discover  the  cor- 
rupt heart  of  him  that  spake  them;  but  of  themselves  they  are  not 
treason,  neither  can  any  indictment  be  framed  upon  them.'' 

Baker  in  his  Chronicle^  p.  229,  tells  us  of  two  very  hard  judg- 
es) No  penaltiei  are  to  be  incurred  by  this  act,  unless  the  prosecution  be  within  six 
months  next  afler  the  offense  committed.  See  also  the  4  Ann,  cap.  8.  and  6  Ann.  cop.  7. 
whereby  it  is  made  hig^h  treason  to  declare  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  queen  is  not 
lawful  or  rightful  queen,  or  that  any  other  person  hatii  right  to  the  crown  otherwise  than 
according  to  the  acts  of  settlement,  or  that  the  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm  by  autho- 
rity of  parliament  are  not  able  to  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
descent  of  the  crown :  persons  who  declare  the  same  by  preaching  or  advised  speaking 
incur  a  prdnnunire ;  but  no  prosecution  to  be  for  words  spoken,  unless  information  be 
given  upon  oath  before  a  justice  of  peace  within  three  days  after,  and  the  prosecution 
be  within  three  months  afler  such  information, 
(r)  Cro.  Car.  125. 

[10]  This  doctrine  is  maintained  with  great  ability  by  Sir  Michael  Foftfr,  see  his  C. 
L.  202  et  Bcq:  Blaekatone^  (4  Com.  80.)  says,  "But  now  it  seems  clearly  to  be  agreed 
tliat,  by  the  common  law  and  the  statute  o^Edw.  3.  words  spoken  amount  only  to  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  no  treason.  For  they  may  be  spoken  in  heat,  without  any  intention, 
or  be  mistaken,  perverted,  or  misremembered  by  the  hearers;  their  meaning  depends 
always  on  their  connexion  with  other  words  and  things;  they  may  signify  differently 
even  according  to  the  tone  of  voice,  with  which  they  are  delivered;  and  sometimes 
silence  itself  is  more  expressive  than  any  discourse.  If  the  words  be  set  down  in  writ- 
ing, it  argues  more  deliberate  intention;  and  it  has  been  held  that  writing  is  an  overt  act 
of  treason;  for  Bcribere  e$t  agere.  But  even  in  this  case,  the  bare  words  are  not  the  trea- 
son, but  the  deliberate  act  of  writing  them.  And  such  writing,  though  unpublished,  has 
in  some  arbitrary  reigns  convicted  its  author  of  treason."  But  Hawkint^  (cA.  17.  8ect$. 
33  to  39.)  reasons  differently;  amongst  other  things  he  observes,  that  to  charge  a  man 
with  speaking  treason,  is  unquestionably  actionable,  which  could  not  be,  if  no  words 
could  amount  to  treason ;  also,  that  as,  in  case  of  felony,  he  who  by  command  or  persua- 
sion induceth  another  to  commit  felony,  is  an  accessary  in  felony,  so  he  who  does  the 
same  in  treason  is  a  principal  traitor,  (there  being  no  accessaries  in  treason,  but  all  being 
principals,)  and  yet  such  person  doth  not  act  but  by  words.  And  in  another  place  (cA. 
17.  «.  45.)  •*  neither  does  it  appear  to  me  that  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale  was  at  all  of 
this  opinion;  for  though  in  the  latter  edition  of  his  Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Croum^ 
it  is  said,  that  coropassintr  by  bare  words  is  not  an  overt  act,  &.c.  yet  in  the  first  edition, 
published  in  the  year  1678,  it  is  twice  said,  that  it  hath  been  adjudged  that  words  are  an 
overt  act**    See  12.  ▼.  Lord  Oeorge  Gordon^  Dougl.  590.  1  East,  P.  C.  117. 
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ments  of  treason  given  in  the  time  of  E.  4.  viz,  that  of  Walter  fVal- 
ktTy  dwelling  at  the  sign  of  the  crown  in  Cheapsidty  who  told  his  little 
child  if  he  would  be  quiet,  he  would  make  him  heir  of  the  crown : 
the  other  of  Thomas  Burdeitj{s)  who  having  a  white  buck  in  his 
park,  which  in  his  absence  was  killed  by  E.  4.  hunting  there,  wished 
it, horns  and  ally  in  his  belly  that  counselled  the  king  to  it;  where- 
as in  truth  none  counselled  him  to  it,  but  he  did  it  of  himself:  for 
these  words  both  these  were  attaint  of  high  treason,  and  executed: 
though  Markham  chief  justice  rather  chose  to  leave  his  place,  than 
assent  to  this  latter  judgment  Vide  indictment  of  treason  for  trea- 
sonable words,  P,  3  H.4.  Rot.  A.  fy  12.  WaltorCs  case  and  Southe^s 
case.(/) 

Therefore  tho  this  be  regularly  true,  that  words  alone  make  not 
treason  or  an  overt-act,  yet  it  hath  these  allays  and  exceptions. 

(1.)  That  words  may  expound  an  overt-act  to  make  good  an  in- 
dictment of  treason  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  which  overt-act 
possibly  of  itself  may  be  indifferent  and  unapplicable  to  such  an  in- 
tent ;  and  therefore  in  the  indictment  of  treason  they  may  be  joined 
with  such  an  overt-act,  to  make  the  same  applicable  and  expositive  of 
such  a  compassing,  as  may  plainly  appear  by  many  of  the  precedents 
there  cited.(t/) 

(2)  That  some  words,  that  are  expressly  menacing  the  death  or 
destruction  of  the  king,  are  a  sufficient  overt-act  to  prove  that 
compassing  of  his  death  M.  9  Car.  B,  R.  Crohagan^s  case  [116] 
in  Croke^(x)  who  being  an  Irish  priest,  7  Car.  1  at  Lisbon 
in  Portugal  used  these  words,  "  /  will  kill  the  king  (innuendo 
dominum  Carolum  regem  •^ngliw)  if  I  may  come  unto  him^^ 
and  in  ^ug.  9.  Caroii  he  came  into  England  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.(y)  This  was  proved  upon  his  trial  by  two  witnesses,  and  for 
that  his  traitorous  intent  and  the  imagination  of  his  heart  was  de- 
clared by  these  words,  it  was  held  high  treason  by  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  and  within  the  express  words  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
and  accordingly  he  was  convicted,  and  had  judgment  of  high  trea- 
son; yet  it  is  observable,  that  there  Was  somewhat  of  an  overt-act 
joined  with  it,  namely,  his  coming  into  England,  whereby  it  seems  to 
be  within  the  former  consideration,  namely,  tho  the  coming  into 
England  was  an  act  indifferent  in  itself,  as  to  the  point  of  treason ; 

(•)  See  Rapifi's  history  $ub  anno  1478.  who  mentions  it  in  the  same  manner;  bat  it 
appears  from  the  indictment  in  Cro,  Car.  120.  that  he  was  indicted  for  calculating  the 
king's  and  princess  natirity,  and  declaring  that  they  would  not  live  long;  and  also  for 
publishing  seditious  rhymes  and  ballads,  although  this  was  not  treason,  and  was  there- 
fore made  felony  during  queen  Elizabeth^B  life,  by  23  EUx.  cap.  2.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  6. 

(I)  Louth's  (not  South'B)  and  WaUon'o  case  are  Trin.  3  H.  4.  coram,  rege  rot.  4.  and  P. 
3  H.  4,  coram  rege  rot.  12.  in  Sperhauck*$  case,  who  was  also  convicted  of  treason  for 
■cmndalous  words. 

(h)  In  Pyne'B  case.  (*)  Cro.  Car.  332. 

(y)  This  case  does  by  no  means  prove,  that  words  alone  are  a  sufficicut  overt-act,  for 
here  were  not  only  threatning  words,  but  also  an  act  done  in  order  to  put  that  threatning 
in  execution;  so  that,  as  our  author  admits,  it  comes  more  properly  under  the  former 
head;  the  resolution  therefore  in  Kelyng  13.  ttiat  words  are  an  overt-act,  which  is  founded 
on  this  cose,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

VOX*  I. — 14 
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yet  it  being  laid  in  the  indictnient,  that  he  came  to  that  purpose,  and 
that  in  a  great  measure  expounded  to  be  so  by  his  minatory  words, 
the  words  coupled  with  the  act  of  coming  over  make  his  coming  over 
to  be  probably  for  that  purpose,  and  accordingly  applicable  to  that 
end. 

To  say  that  the  king  is  a  bastard,  or  that  he  hath  no  title  to  the 
crown,  is  held  high  treason.  M.  5  Jac.  Yelvert.  197.  Blanchjlower^s 
case,  S;  ibidem  Hill.  8  Jac.  BerisforcTs  case.(z) 

P.  13  Jac.  B.  B.{a)  John  Ow^en  alias  Collins  was  indicted 
[  117  ]  of  treason,  for  that  he,  intending  the  king's  death,  /also  fy 
malitiosi  spake  these  words  of  the  king:  The  king  being 
excommunicate  by  the  pope  may  be  lawfully  deposed  and  killed  by 
any  whatsoever,  which  killing  is  not  murder;  and  being  demanded 
by  Henry  fVhiie^  how  he  durst  utter  such  a  bloody  and  fearful  con- 
clusion, Owen  answered,  <<The  matter  is  not  so  heinous,  as  you  sup- 
pose, for  the  king  being  the  less  is  concluded  by  the  pope  being  the 
greater;  and  it  is  all  one  as  a  malefactor  being  convicted  by  a  tem- 
poral judge  is  delivered  to  execution,  so  the  king  being  convicted  by 
tlie  pope  may  be  lawfully  slaughtered  by  any  whatsoever,  for  this  is 
the  execution  of  the  supreme  sentence  of  the  pope,  as  the  other  is  the 
execution  of  the  law:"  to  this  indictment  he  pleaded  not  guilty; 
and  it  was  ruled  to  be  high  treason  by  Coke  chief  justice  and  all  the 
Court ;  and  being  found  guilty  he  had  judgment  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered.(A)  And  here  it  was  said  by  the  king's  altorney(c) 
upon  the  evidence,  and  not  denied  by  the  court,  1.  that  the  statute  of 
25.  E.  3.  as  to  compassing  the  king's  death  was  but  an  affirmance  of 
the  common  law.  2.  That  it  is  treason  by  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and 
therefore  an  embassador  for  compassing  the  king's  death  shall  be 
executed  here  for  treason;  but  for  other  treasons  shall  be  remitted 
into  his  own  country  to  be  tried.  3.  That  words  of  this  nature  spoken 
defuturo  have  been  adjudged  high  treason  presently;  and  therefore 
it  was  there  said  to  be  adjudged  in  the  time  of  H.  8.  in  the  case  of 
the  duke  of  Bucks ,  that  these  words  were  high  treason.  If  I  fie  king 

'  («)  This  case  is  likewise  reported  Cro,  Jac,  275.  and  1  BuU.  147.  but  both  the  cases  quoted 
here  by  our  author,  were  actions  for  scandalous  words,  and  the  single  point  in  judgment 
before  t})e  court  was.  whether  the  words  were  actionable,  and  even  as  to  that  Yeiverton 
and  Croke  in  Berisford^i  case  differed  from  the  other  jud/ires;  so  that  none  of  these  cases 
prove,  that  bare  words  are  an  overt-act  of  treason  within  25  Ed.  3.  indeed  where  any  one 
not  only  utters  words  declaringf  his  0M;n  thoughts,  but  endeavours  by  promises  of  reward 
or  other  arguments  to  persuade  another  to  kill  the  kin^,  or  the  like,  this  has  been  con- 
strued an  overt-act  of  treason,  because  here  is  something  besides  the  words,  here  is  an 
attempt  to  draw  another  into  the  design,  and  is  as  much  an  overt-act  as  an  agreement  or 
a  consultation  how  to  effect  it  Lord  Stafford'9  case,  Stale  TV.  Vol.  III.  p.  208.  CharnocV$ 
case.  State  Tr.  Vol  IV.  p.  581.  2.Salk.  631. 

(a)  1  Roll.  Rep.  185. 

{h)  These  words,  tho  very  wicked  and  of  a  mischievous  tendency,  and  therefore  an 
high  nuAdcmeanor,  yet  unless  accompanied  with  some  circumstances  to  show  that  they 
were  made  use  of  in  order  to  persuade  somebody  to  kill  the  king,  cannot  according  to  the 
resohition  in  Pyne^t  cane  amount  to  an  overt-act  of  high  treason,  for  they  arc  not  any  act 
at  all,  and  besides  might  be  said  by  a  bic^ottcd  papint,  in  the  height  of  his  ignorant  zeal, 
without  intending  or  imagining  the  deatL  of  the  king. 

(c)  Bacon, 
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shoftld  arrest  Mm  ofhip^h  treason^  he  would  stab  him;  (rtcfe  case 

de  duke  Bucks^  \3  H,S.\\.  b.  12.  a.  where  there  are  other  words 

also  \){d)  and  in  the  case  of  another,  If  H.  8.  will  not  take  again 

queen  Catherine  as  his  wife,  he  shall  not  be  king  ;(e)  and  in 

the  case  of  Stanley,  Temp.  H,  1.   That  if  Pierce  Warbeck  [  118  ] 

toere  the  son  ofK.  4.  he  would  take  part  with  him  against 

H.  7.(/) 

And  note,  that  king  James  had  been  long  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,  and  that  every  Maunday  Thursday  ihe  pope  excommunicates 
all  Calvinists,  fyc.  and  all  that  have  withdrawn  their  obedience  from 
the  popd:  Owen  was  executed  accordingly.  Vide  la{g)  the  whole 
judgment  and  particulars  and  consequence  thereof. 

7.  Those  words,  which  being  spoken  will  not  make  an  overt-act 
to  make  good  an  indictment  of  compassing  the  king's  death;  yet,  if 
they  are  reduced  into  writing  by  the  delinquent  either  letters  or 
books,  and  pubiished,(A)  will  make  an  overt-act  in  the  writer  to 
make  good  such  an  indictment,  if  the  matters  contained  in  them  im- 
port such  a  compassing,{i)[l2']  Co.  P.  C.  p.  14. 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  many  in  4  Car.  Croke,  ubi  supra:  but  I 
shall  instance  particularly  only  in  Williams^ s  case,  P.  1 7  Jac.  B.  R.[k) 

{(t)  There  wai  aim  tomewhat  of  an  oTert^ict  joined  wiUi  the  words ;  for  beinjif  told  by 
t  monk,  that  he  thoald  be  king,  and  commanded  to  obtain  the  gwA  will  of  Uie  com. 
mooahy,  be  was  accased  of  giving  certain  robes  for  that  intent:  this  dQke*s  case  waa 
eoonted  hard,- and  his  fate  is  lamented  by  the  reporter. 

(•)  This  was  the  case  of  EUxabeth  Barton^  the  holy  maid  of  Kent:  the  words  as  related 
by  lord  Bacon  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.  p.  134.  were  these;  *"  That  if  king  Henry  tho 
eighth  did  not  take  Catharine  his  wife  again,  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  crown,  and 
die  the  death  of  a  dog.**  She  and  her  accomplices  were  attainted  of  treason  by  a  particular 
act  of  parliament,  mz.  25.  H.  8.  ea^.  19.  upon  which  lord  Ct^  observes,  Co.  P.  C.  14. 
that  tbey  ooold  not  have  been  attainted  of  treason  within  25  E.  3. 

(/)  Lord  Bacon  in  his  history  of  Henry  VIIm».  134.  reports,  that  the  criminal  words, 
tat  which  Stanley  was  accused,  were  these;  **That  if  he  was  sure,  that  the  young  man 
{Perkin  Warbeck)  were  king  Edtoard*$  son,  he  would  never  bear  arms  against  him.** 
Upon  which  the  historian  makes  this  observation:  **This  case  seems  somewhat  an  hard 
csee,  both  in  respect  of  the  conditional,  and  in  respect  of  the  other  words,  4'C** — But  (saya 
be)  **Some  writers  do  put  this  out  of  doubt;  for  they  say,  thtii  Stanley  did  expressly  pro- 
mise to  aid  Perkin,  and  sent  him  some  help  of  treasure.**  And  it  appears  by  the  record  of 
8Unley*9  indictment  quoted  in  Cro,  Car.  p.  123.  that  he  was  accused  not  only  of  words, 
knt  of  an  express  agreement  and  conspiracy  to  bring  in  Peter  Warbeek  and  make  him 
king.  Note^  That  Uie  lord  Bacon^  whose  history  is  here  quoted,  is  the  attorney  general 
meDtioDed  in  Owen''$  case. 

Or)  1  Rol.  Rep.  ISS. 

(I)  In  Peacham^s  case  quoted  in  Cro.  Car.  125.  an  unpublished  writing  was  admitted 
in  evidence  as  an  overt-act  of  treason;  the  like  in  the  case  of  Col.  Sidney^  State  Tr.  VoL 
III.  p.  710.  but  both  those  cases  were  unwarrantable;  as  to  the  first  it  does  not  appear 
there  was  any  judgment,  for  the  book  says  it  was  against  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
judges,  and  the  latter  was  resolved  at  a  time  of  day,  when  the  resolution  of  the  judges, 
m  such  an  affair  ought  to  be  but  little  regarded ;  that  judgment  was  accordingly  reversed 
by  act  of  parliament,  1  H^.  ^  M.[ll] 

(t)  As  was  Tvayn^e  case,  Aelyng  22.  for  report  says,  that  the  people  were  exhorted  by 
that  book  to  put  the  king  to  death.  State.  Tr.  Vol.  2.  p.  524. 

(&)  This  case  (which  seems  a  very  hard  one)  is  reported,  2  RoL  Rep,  88.  and  ifl 
qMed,  Cro,  Car.  125. 

[II]  HaUam'e  Conet.  Hie.  1  eoi.  p.  409.  Foot.  198. 

[12]  **Bot  this  is  indefinitely  expressed ;  and  the  case  of  WtZZiamt,  under  Jamfe  I. 
which  lUU  cites  in  corroboration  of  this,  will  hardly  be  approved  by  any  constitutional 
Jawyer.**   d  BdOma^  213.  note. 
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Williams  wrote  a  book,  intitled  Balaam^ a  ^8,%,{I)  in 
[  119  ]  which  there  were  many  things  reproachful  and  dangerous 
to  the  king,  and  among  others,  that  the  king  should  die 
anno  domini  1621,  and  that  the  realm  should  be  destroyed^  because 
it  was  anti-Christian  and  the  abomination  of  desolation :  this  book 
he  inclosed  and  sealed  up  in  a  box  and  sent  it  to  the  king;(Y7i)  and 
for  this  he  was  indicted  and  attainted  and  executed  for  high  treason, 
vide  Co.  P.  C  14.  concerning  words,  where  it  is  said  thus:  "  J5ii/  if 
the  same  be  set  down  in  writing  by  the  delinquent  himself  this  is  a 
sufficient  overt-act  within  this  statute.^'  And  the  same  law  it  is, 
if  it  be  set  down  in  writing  by  any  other  by  his  command  or  direction. 

8.  If  there  be  an  assembling  together  to  consider  how  they  may 
kill  the  king,  this  assembling  is  an  overt-act  to  make  good  an  indict- 
ment of  compassing  the  king's  death.  This  was  .^re/^n'^  case,(n} 
26  Eliz.  and  accordingly  it  was  ruled  Decem,  14.  Caroli  at  Newgate, 
in  the  case  of  Tonge  and  other  confederates. (o) 

By  my  lord  Cokeys  opinion,  Co.  P,  C.  14.  "A  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  is  no  treason  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  till  war  be  levied  ;*' 
and  there  have  been  several  particular  and  temporary  acts,  that 
make  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war  treason,  as  well  as  compsissing  the 
king's  death.  And  therefore  he  saith,  "That  it  hath  been  resolved, 
35  Eliz.  that  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  king  shall  not  be 
said  an  overt-act,  to  serve  an  indictment  for  the  compassing  the 
king's  death,  because  the  clauses  concerning  compassing  of  the 
king's  death,  and  that  of  levying  war,  are  distinct  clauses,  and  de- 
clare distinct  treasons;  and  therefore  the  latter  shall  not  be  an  overt- 
act  to  serve  the  former,  because  this  were  to  confound  several  classes 
or  membra  dividentia  of  high  treason."[13] 

And  yet  in  the  same  book,/?.  12.  the  case  of  the  earls  of 
[  120  ]  Essex  and  Southampton^  43  Eliz.  are  cited,  which  seem  to 
contradict  that  opinion  ;  the  words  are,  <<That  the  said  earls 
intended  to  go  to  the  court  where  the  queen  was,  and  to  have  taken 
her  into  their  power,  and  to  have  removed  divers  of  her  council,  and 
for  that  end  did  assemble  a  multitude  of  people;  this  being  raised  to  the 
end  aforesaid  was  a  sufficient  overt-act  for  compassing  the  death  of  the 
queen,"  which  seems  to  contradict  what  is  elsewhere  by  him  said.(/?) 

(Z)  He  wrote  two  books,  one  called  BalaanCB  il«t,  and  the  other  Speculum  Regale, 

(m)  In  this  case  was  first  broached  that  farooas  doctrine,  ecrioert  est  agere.  The 
court  went  so  far  as  to  declare  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  if  tliis  lx>ok  had  been  found 
in  his  study,  it  would  have  been  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  treason,  for  which  he  was 
indicted;  but  this  case  destroys  its  own  authority  by  going  too  far,  for  they  agreed 
it  to  be  a  clear  point,  that  bare  words  might  amount  to  treason;  strange  contradiction 
of  the  sUtute  of  25  Ed.  3. 

(n)  Andereon,  pare,  I.  p.  104.  (o)  Kelyng  17.  State  Tr,  Vol  II.  p.  474. 

(p)  I  do  not  see  how  this  contradicts  what  is  said  by  lord  Coke^  p.  14.  for  here  was  an 
express  design  to  put  the  person  of  the  queen  under  a  force ;  nay  it  had  proceeded  farther 
than  a  design,  for  there  was  a  multitude  actually  assembled  for  that  end.  State  TV.  VoL 
I.  p.  190. 

[13]  Lord  Hale  was  once  himself  of  this  opinion.  In  his  Summary  of  the  Pleas  of  the 
Crown^p.  13.  he  says,  "Conspiring  to  levy  war  no  overUact,  unless  levied,  because  it 
relates  to  a  distinct  treason.** 
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And  he  that  shall  read  the  proceeding  against  the  duke  o^  Norfolk 
set  forth  at  large  by  Camden  Eliz.  sub.  anno  1572.  p,  170.  ^  sequent 
iibttSy  will  find,  that  not  only  the  conspiring  with  a  foreign  prince  to 
in?ade  this  kingdom,  and  signifying  it  to  him  by  letters,  is  an  overt- 
act  to  maintain  an  indictment  for  compassing  the  queen's  death:  but 
that  the  duke's  purpose  to  marry  the  queen  of  Scoiland,  who  had 
formerly  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  England^  and  signifying  it  by 
letters,  and  ail  this  done  without  the  consent  of  the  queen  of  England^ 
was  held  an  overt-act  to  depose  the  queen  of  England,  and  to  com- 
pass her  death ;  for  if  the  queen  of  Scols  claimed  the  crown  of  En-' 
gland,  he  that  married  her,  must  be  presumed  to  claim  it  also  in  her 
right,  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  queen  of  En- 
giandj  and  her  title  to  the  crown ;  and  altho  this  extending  of  treason 
(as  to  this  point  of  marriage)  by  illation  and  consequence  was  hard  ](q) 
yet  the  duke  was  convict  and  attaint  of  treason  generally  upon 
this  indictment,  tho  there  are  likewise  some  other  crimes  charged  in 
the  indictment. 

I  will  therefore  set  down  the  resolutions  of  the  judges  1663.  touch- 
ing those  that  were  assembled  in  Yorkshire  at  Farley  fFood,(r)  di- 
vers of  whom  were  after  indicted,  and  attainted  of  high  treason  for 
compassing  the  death  of  the  king :  the  resolution  was  in 
these  words,  as  I  have  transcribed  it  verbatim  out  of  a  MS,  [  121  ] 
of  ray  lord  keeper  Bridgman  then  chief  justice  of  the  C.  B. 
who  was  present  at  the  conference,  Fuit  agree  par  les  justices  sur 
conference  touchant  ceux,  queux  assemble  eux  in  Farley  Wood  in 
Yorkshire  1663,  que  sur  indictment  pur  compassing  mort  le  roy  overt 
fait  poet  estre  layd  in  consulting  a  levyer  guerre  centre  lui  (que  est 
overt-act  de  soy  mesme)  &  actual  assembling,  &  levying  guerre:  Et. 
ou  Co.  P.  C.  14.  dit,  •*  Qe  conspiracy  a  levyer  guerre  nest  treason, 
tanquc  soit  l^vyed,  &  pur  ceo  nest  overt-act,  ou  manifest  proofe  de 
compassing  mort  le  roy,  car  le  parols  sont,  (de  ceo)  i.  e.  compassing 
mort  le  roy,  &  ceo  soit  a  confounder  le  several  classes,  ou  membra 
dividentia  :'*  Uncor  le  ley  est  contra ;  &  issint  fuit  resolve  per  touts 
les  justices  4*  councel  de  roy  in  le  case  des  regicides,  Venner,  Tonge 
if  Faney(s)  que  sur  indictment  de  compassing  de  mort  le  roy,  con- 
stilting  a  levyer  guerre,  ou  actual  assembling  de  guerre  fueront  evi- 
dence, &  overt  faits  provant  compassing  mort  le  roy ;  &  ceo  appeirt 
in  Co.  P.  C.  14.  "  Si  subject  conspire  ove  forein  prince  de  invader 
le  realm,  &  prepare  pur  ceo  per  overt  fait,  ceo  est  sufficient  overt-act 
pur  mort  le  roy :  Et  ibidem  p.  12.  Le  count  de  Essex  ^*  South^  in- 
tended daler  al  court,  &daver  prise  lareigneen  lour  power,  ^  remover 
ascun  de  councel,  &  a  ceo  fine  assembled  multitude  de  people  ;  this 
being  raised  for  the  end  aforesaid  fuet  sufficient  overt-act  pur  com- 
passing de  mort  le  roy/'  queux  2  cases  sont  expresse  contrary  al 
primer. 

iq)  Accordingf  to  lord  Cokeys  anderstandin^  of  the  statute  of  35  Ed.  3.  it  was  not  only 
bard  bat  iile^l,  for  by  that  statate  no  one  ought  to  be  convicted  by  inferences  or  iliationa. 
(kke,  P.  C.  p.  12. 

(r)  Kelyng,  id.  (»)  Kelyng,  30, 31, 
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Fuit  auxi  agree,  que  si  nn  overt-act  soit  lay  en  le  enditement, 
le  proof  est  dun  outre  overt-act  de  mesme  le  kinde,  ou  species  i 
treason,  ceo  est  assets  bone  evidence. 

I  must  confess,  that  I  could  never  assent  to  this  last  part  of  tli 
resolution :  tho  I  know  it  was  so  practised  in  criminal  cases  in  th 
star-chamber,  for  I  have  always  thought,  1.  That  the  overt-act  is  a 
essential  part  of  the  indictment.  2.  As  it  must  be  laid,  so  it  mast  b 
proved ;(/)  for  otherwise,  if  another  act  than  what  is  laid  should  t 
sufficient,  the  prisoner  would  never  be  provided  to  make  b 
[  122  ]  defense.[14]  3.  That  more  overt-acts  than  one  may  be  lai 
in  an  indictment,  and  then  the  proof  of  any  of  them  so  laic 
being  in  law  sufficient  overt-acts,  maintains  the  indictment.  4.  Hu 
if  any  overt-act  be  sufficiently  laid  in  the  indictment,  and  proved,  an 
other  overt-acts  may  be  given  in  evidence  to  aggravate  the  crim 
and  render  it  more  probable. 

This  resolution,  as  to  the  point  of  compassing  the  king's  deati 
being  the  latter  and  of  great  weight,  and  more  than  twice  practised,(ti 
ought  to  out-weigh  the  opinion  before  cited,  and  with  this  agree 
the  resolution  of  13  Eliz.  Dyer  298.  ft.  in  Dr.  Siorie^s  casey  wh 
conspired  with  a  foreign  prince  to  invade  this  realm;  it  was  adjudge 
an  overt-act  to  make  good  an  indictment  of  compassing  the  queen^ 
death.(j:)  Vide  .Anderson's  Reports  Placiio  154.  which  was  th 
case  of  Arden  and  Somerville  and  others,  who  conspired  the  deat 
of  queen  Elizabeth^  resolved  by  all  the  justices,  that  a  meetin 
together  of  these  accomplices  to  consult  touching  the  manner  c 
effecting  it  was  an  overt-act  to  prove  it,  as  well  as  Somerville's  buy 
ing  of  a  dagger  actually  to  have  executed  it.  Anderson's  Rep.  Pan 
I.  p.  104. 

And  yet  this  difference  seems  to  me  agreeable  to  law,  and  recoE 
ciles  in  some  measure  both  resolutions. 

(£)  Kelyng  8.  is  contra^  however  this  point  is  put  oat  of  all  doabt  bj  7  W.  3.  efltjk  { 
i  8.  whereby  it  is  provided  that  no  evidence  shall  be  given  of  any  overt-act,  which  is  w 
eipressly  laid  in  the  indictment 

(u)  But  yet  it  does  by  no  means  follow  from  thence,  that  this  resolution  is  right  as  1 
this  point  any  more  than  as  to  the  other  resolved  at  the  same  time,  which  yet  our  autlH 
thinks  to  be  wrong ;  were  it  a  point  of  common  law  the  repeated  resolutions  of  the  judgi 
is  the  only  way  to  know  what  the  law  is ;  but  where  the  question  arises  upon  an  act  ( 
parliament,  that  is  to  be  the' rule  for  courts  of  justice  to  go  by,  of  which  they  are  to  judg 
according  to  their  own  reason  and  understanding,  and  are  not  in  such  cases  tied  dow 
by  former  determinations  any  farther  than  the  reasons  or  arguments  thereof  appear  eoi 
elusive,  for  judicandum  ett  legibus  non  exemplis,  Co.  P.  C.  6  in  margint,  A  bare  coi 
spiracy  to  levy  war  is  certainly  not  treason,  and  was  so  adjudged  in  the  case  of  Sir  Jtk 
Friend;  but  if  it  appears  upon  evidence,  that  the  design  was  to  kill  the  king,  or  depot 
him  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  on  bimr  and  the  levying  war  was  only  the  way  c 
method  made  use  of  to  effect  that  design,  then  it  will  her  an  overt>act  of  compassing  lb 
death  of  the  king:  and  this  is  the  distinction  taken  by  lord  chief  justice  Holt  in  Sir  Jtk 
JMend't  case.  State  TV.  Vol.  IV.  p.  613,  614. 

(a)  See  3  Vent,  315. 

[14]  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  8tate$  which  says,  that  in  a 
eriroinal  pVosecutionts  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  **to  be  informed  of  the  natoi 
and  cause  of  the  accusation,"  secures  to  him  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  pn 
pare  for  his  defence.    3  Burfi  JYial,  424. 
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An  assembly  to  levy  war  ag^ainst  the  king,  either  to  depose  or 
lestrain,  or  enforce  him  to  any  act,  or  to  come  to  his  presenc^  to 
remove  his  counsellors  or  ministers,  or  to  fight  against  the  king's 
lieatenant  or  military  commissionate  officers,  is  an  overt-act 
proving  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  king;  for  such  [  123  3 
H  war  is  directed  against  the  very  person  of  the  king,  and  he, 
that  designs  to  fight  against  the  king,  cannot  but  know,  at  least,  it 
must  hazard  his  life;  such  was  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Essex  smd 
some  others.  [15] 

Bat  if  it  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  merely  by  interpre- 
tation and  construction  of  law,  as  that  of  Burton,{y)  and  others,  to 
pull  down  all  enclosures,  and  that  of  the  apprentices  in  London 
lately,  to  pull  down  all  bawdy-housQS,(r)  de  quibus  infroy  this  seems 
not  to  be  an  evidence  of  an  overt-act  to  prove  compassing  the  king's 
death,  when  it  is  so  disclosed  upon  the  proof,  or  if  it  be  so  particu- 
larly laid  in  the  indictment ;  though  prima  facie  if  it  be  barely  laid 
as  a  levying  war  against  the  king  in  the  indictment,  it  is  a  good 
07ert-act  to  serve  an  indictment  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  till 
upon  evidence  it  shall  be  disclosed  to  be  only  to  the  purpose  afore- 
said, and  so  only  an  interpretative  or  constructive  levying  of  war. 
And  Burton^s  case  39  Eliz.  seems  to  intimate  as  much,  because 

(y)  Co.  P.  a  10.  («)  KeL  70. 

[15]  It  ^adaalljT  beeame  an  eitablished  doctrino  with  lawyera,  that  a  conspiraey  to 
kfj  war  against  the  king's  person,  thougfh  not  in  itself  a  distinct  treason,  may  be  gireo 
in  eridence  as  an  overt  act  in  compassing  his  death.  Great  as  the  authorities  may  be  on 
wiiieh  this  depends,  and  reasonable  as  it  surely  is,  that  such  offences  should  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  high  treason,  yet  I  must  confess,  that  this  doctrine  has  erer  appeared  to 
BM  otterly  irreconcilable  with  any  fair  construction  of  the  statute.  It  has  indeed  by  some, 
been  chiefly  confined  to  cases  where  the  attempt  meditated  is  directly  aeainst  the  king's 
pefMm  for  the  purpose  of  deposing  him,  or  of  compelling  him,  while  under  actual  duress, 
to  a  change  of  measures ;  and  this  was  construed  into  a  compassing  of  his  death,  since 
uy  such  Tiolence  must  endanger  his  life,  and  because,  as  has  been  said,  the  prison  and 
fnv«a  of  princes  are  not  very  distant.  But  it  seems  not  very  reasonable  to  found  a 
ei|Mtal  conriction  on  such  a  sententious  remark,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  true  that  a  de- 
■fn  against  a  king's  life  is  necessarily  to  be  inferred  from  the  attempt  to  get  possession 
«f  bim  person.  So  far  indeed,  is  this  from  being  a  general  role,  that  in  a  multitude  of 
jnstanoes,  especially  during  the  minority  or  imbecility  of  a  king,  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
ipirators  would  be  totally  defeated  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign  whose  name  they  de- 
■ned  to  employ.  But  there  is  still  less  pretext  for  applying  the  same  construction  to 
ittemes  of  insurrection,  when  the  royal  person  is  not  directly  the  object  of  attack,  and 
when  the  circumstances  indicate  any  hostile  intentions  towards  his  safety.  This  ample 
extension  of  so  penal  a  statute,  was  first  given,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  by  the  judges  in 
1663,  on  occasion  of  a  meeting  by  some  persons  at  Farley  Wood  in  Forif  Aire,  in  order 
to  concert  measures  for  a  rising.  Rut  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  Harding^a  case, 
(2  Venir.  317.)  immediately  aiUr  the  revolution,  and  has  been  repeatedly  laid  down  from 
the  bench  in  subsequent  proceedings  for  treason,  as  well  as  in  treatises  of  very  great 
tothority.  It  has,  therefore,  all  the  weight '  of  established  precedent ;  yet  I  question 
whether  another  instance  can  be  found  in  our  jurisprudence,  of  giving  so  large  a  con* 
■truction,  not  only  to  a  penal,  but  to  any  other  statute.  Nor  does  it  speak  in  favour  of 
this  construction,  that  temporary  laws  have  been  enacted  on  various  occasions,  to  render 
a  eoospiracy  to  levy  war  treasonable ;  for  which  purpoM,  according  to  the  current  doc> 
trioe  tJie  statute  of  Edward  III.,  needed  no  supplemental  provision.  Such  acts  were 
passed  under  Elizabeth^  Char  lea  II,  Sf  Oeorge  III.,  each  of  them  limited  to  the  existing 
leigo.  3  HaUam'9  Cons.  iHa.  207. 
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they  took  him  to  be  indictable  only  upon  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  I. 
for  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  queen,  whereas  if  this  bad 
been  an  overt-act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  fact  had  been  treason  within  25  E.  3.  as  surely  it  would  have 
been,  if  he  had  conspired  to  have  raised  a  war  directly  against  the 
king  or  his  forces,  and  assembled  people  for  that  purpose,  tho  aa 
actual  war  h^  been  caused  by  him. 

But  such  a  levying  of  war  may  in  process  of  time  rise  into  a  direct 
war  against  the  king ;  as  if  the  king  send  his  forces  to  suppress  them 
and  they  fight  the  king's  forces;  and  then  it  may  be  an  overt-act  to 
prove  the  compassing  of  the  king's  death.[16] 

And  thus  far  of  compassing  the  king^s  death. 

Something  I  shall  add  touching  the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the 
queen^  ox  prince^  wherein  I  shall  first  consider,  what  shall  be  said  the 
queen^  or  their  eldest  son  within  this  act.  2.  What  a  compassing  of 
their  death. 

1.  A  queen  dowager,  namely  the  queen  after  the  death 
[  124  ]  of  her  husband,  is  not  a  queen  within  this  act,  for  tho  she 
bear  the  title  of  queen,  and  hath  many  prerogatives  answer- 
ing the  dignity  of  her  person,  yet  she  is  not  (his  queen)  or,  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  act  express  it,  {his  companion)  it  must  be  the  queea 
consort,  the  king's  wife,  and  during  the  marriage  between  them. 

2.  The  queen  divorced  from  the  king  a  vinculo  ma trimoniifSLS  for 
cause  of  consanguinity,  is  not  a  queen  within  this  act,  tho  the  king 
be  living :  this  was  the  case  of  queen  Katharine,  who  was  first  mar- 
ried to  prince  Jirthurj  and  by  him,  as  was  said,  carnally  known,  and 
after  his  death  married  to  prince  Henry  (afterwards  king  Henry 
VIII.,)  by  whom  she  had  issue  Mary  (afterward  queen  of  England^) 
and  afterwards  after  twenty  years  marriage  was  divorced  causd 
affinitatiSj  which  divorce  was  confirmed  in  the  parliament  2$  H.  8. 
cap.  22. 

This  was  also  the  case  of  his  second  wife  queen  Jinne^  who  was 
also  divorced  a  vinculo^  and  that  divorce  confirmed  by  the  statute  of 
28  H,  8.  cap.  7.  which  nevertheless  was  again  repealed  in  part  by 
the  statute  of  35  H.  8.  cap.  1.  and  in  eflfect  wholly  by  the  statute  of 
1  Eliz.  cap.  3.  and  yet  there  is  one  clause  observable  in  the  act  of 
2S  H  8.  that  treasons  committed  against  queen  jlnne,  or  the  lady 
Elizabeth  her  daughter,  mesne  between  the  marriage  and  that 
divorce  were  punishable,  altho  the  divorce  made  a  nullity  of  the 
marriage;  and  therefore  there  is  a  special  clause  to  pardon  all  such 


[16]  Mr.  East  (1  P.  C.  63.)  bejb  that  he  does  not  know  that  the  point,  that  a  mere  con- 
atractive  levying  of  war  is  evidence  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  has  ever  come 
directly  in  judgment  It  was  not  so  considered  in  CattorCa  case,  KeL  73.  and  the  point 
could  not  8 rise  on  the  trials  of  Damaret  4r  Purchaaey  who  were  severally  convicted  upon 
a  constructive  charge  of  levying  war  only ;  there  being  no  count  for  compassing  the 
,  queen's  death.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  object  of  a  great  riot  or  insur- 
rection, comparatively  trivial  in  its  origin,  may  so  far  vary  by  its  success,  continuance, 
or  other  circumstanceis  as  to  assume  a  dt-cided  tone  of  resistance  to  the  person  of  tho  king 
and  his  government,  and  so  become  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death. 
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treasons,  so  that  the  relation  of  the  divorce,  and  separation  to  dissolve 
Ihe  marriage  ab  initio^  was  not  thought  sufficient  to  discharge  those 
treasons,  without  a  special  pardon  discharging  the  treasons  commit- 
ted against  them. 

But  we  need  not  put  the  case  of  a  divorce  a  mensd  ^  fhoro  catisd 
aduiieriif  because  adultery  by  the  king's  wife  is  high  treason  in  her, 
and  so  the  case  of  a  divorce  cannot  well  come  in  question,  for  she 
must  be  executed  for  treason.  P.  28  H.  S.  Spilman^s  Rep,{a)  33  H. 
^.eap.  21.(6)  Co.  P.  C,p.  9.[17] 

II.  Ou  lour  fit z  eigne  ^  heir. 

At  common  law  compassing  the  death  of  any  of  the  king's  f  125 1 
children,  and  declaring  it  by  overt-act  was  taken  to  be  trea- 
son, Briton^  ubi  supra;  but  by  this  act  it  is  restrained  to  the  eldest 
ton  and  heir. 

1.  The  eldest  son  and  heir  extends  not  to  a  collateral  heir,  tho 
declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  unless  there  be  a  special  provi- 
sion for  that  purpose  by  act  of  parliament:  thus  Soger  Mortimer 
11  R.  2.  Richard  duke  of  Fork  39  H.  6.  John  de  la  Poole  tempore 
R.  3.  and  Henry  marquis  of  Exeter  tempore  H.  8.  were  declared 
heirs  apparent  of  the  crown;  yet  compassing  any  of  their  deaths  ia 
the  king's  life  time  was  not  treason  within  this  act.  Co.  P.C.  8,  9. 

And  therefore  in  that  great  agreement  made  in  the  parliament  of 
39  H.  6.  when  Richard  dwke  of  York  made  his  claim  to  the  crown, 
and  it  was  enacted,  that  H.  6.  should  hold  the  crown  during  his  life, 
and  that  Richard  duke  of  York  should  succeed  him.  Rot.  Pari  39 
H.  6.  n.  24.  it  is  specially  enacted,  that  if  any  person  do  compass  or 
imagine  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  thereof  be  attaint  by  open  act,  it 
ahall  be  high  treason ;  which  had  not  been  so,  unless  it  bad  beea 
specially  enacted. 

2.  The  king  takes  wife,  and  by  her  hath  issue  two  sons,  the  eldest 
dies,  the  wife  dies,  he  takes  a  second  wife;  this  second  son,  though 
be  were  once  not  eldest,  and  tho  he  be  not  lour  eigne  fitz,  but  only 
the  king's  son,  is  eldest  son  within  this  statute. 

3.  King  Edward  III.  had  issue  the  Black  Prince^  who  had  issue 
Richard  of  Bur deaux  afterwards  king  Richard  II.  his  eldest  grand- 
child, tho  he  were  not,  in  the  life  of  his  father  the  Black  Prince^ 
the  king's  eldest  son  within  this  statute,  yet  his  father  being  dead  ia 
the  life  of  Edward  III.  it  may  be  very  considerable  whether  prince 
Riehardhexhe  king's  eldest  son  within  this  statute, and  the  com- 
passing of  his  death  be  high  treason;  for  he  is  heir  apparent  of  the 
crown,  and  his  heirship  cannot  be  devested  by  any  after  born  child. 

The  duchy  of  Cornwall  was  settled  upon  the  Black  Prince 
tf  ipsius  it  hseredum  suorum  regum  Angliae  filiis  prima-  [  126  ] 
geniiis,  allho  the  king's  eldest  daughter  be  not  duchess 

(a)  In  the  caso  of  queen  Anne  BoUn, 

(6)  In  Uie  case  of  queen  Kaiharine  Howard. 

[17]  A  wife  defM€t9  nntil  a  divorce,  it  a  queen  within  this  statute.    But  after  a  di- 
force,  though  it  be  only  a  mciim  el  thoro^  she  is  not.  i!fo6. 13. 36.    See  1  &«!,  P.  C.64. 
vol..  I. — 15 
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of  Cornwall^  because  not  filiusy  yet,  (contrary  to  the  opinion  deli- 
vered in  the  prince's  case  8  Co.  Rep,  30.  a)  H.  S,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother  prince  ^rihuvj  and  our  late  king  Charles^  after  the  death  of 
his  eldest  brother  prince  Henry,  were  dukes  of  Cornwall  in  the  Ufe 
of  their  fathers:  the  latter  appears  expressly  by  the  statute  of  21  Jac. 
cap,  29.  wherein  it  is  so  declared  by  judgment  of  parliament;  and 
Richard  of  Burdeaux  was  also  duke  of  Cornwall  after  the  death  of 
his  father  the  Black  Prince,  and  comes  in  the  catalogue  of  dukes  of 
Cornwall  in  the  collection  of  Vincenl  and  Mills  of  the  nobility  of 
England;  and  had  the  revenues  thereuhto  belonging,  as  appears 
undeniably.  Rot.  Pari.  51  E,  3.  n.  65. 

But  it  seems  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  that  limitation  in  the  grant  to 
the  Black  Prince,  but  by  a  new  special  creation;  for  Rot.  Pari.  50 
E.  3.  n,  50.  the  common  petition,  that  he  might  be  created  duke  of 
Cornwall,  earl  of  Chester,  and  prince  of  Wales;  the  king  declined 
the  doing  of  it  at  their  request,  as  being  a  thing  proper  only  for  the 
king  to  do  his  pleasure  therein:  the  truth  is,  the  king  had  done  it 
before  the  request  made,  viz.  Rot.  Cart.  47,  48  fy  49  E.  3.  n.  10.  the 
words  of  the  charter  are,  "iSar  consilio  fy  consensu  praslatorvm,  du" 
cum,  comitum  fy  baronum,  ipsum  Ricardum  principem  Wallias 
ducem  Cornubise,  ^  comitem  Cestrise  fecimus  Sr  creavimus,^*  and 
grants  him  the  possessions  thereunto  belonging,  which  he  accordingly 
enjoyed:  vide  Rot.  Pari.  51  E.  3.  n.  9.  and  observe  a  certain  estate 
is  limited  by  the  patent  of  creation  for  life;  or  otherwise,  it  seems,  it 
was  thought  fit  to  leave  it  to  the  construction  of  law,  whether  he  had 
it  purely  by  a  new  creation,  or  by  the  construction  of  the  charter 
11  E,2.  to  the  Black  Prince. 

This  case  therefore  touching  conspiring  the  death  of  such  a  prince, 
as  Richard  of  Burdeaux  then  was,  tho  it  may  be  probable  to  be 
treason  within  the  intent  of  this  act,  is  fittest  to  be  first  decided  by 
parliament  according  to  the  caution  used  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

3.  If  the  king  of  England  hath  two  daughters  only,  and  no  son, 
the  eldest  daughter  is  not  within  the  words  or  intent  of  the 
[  127  ]  king^s  eldest  son  within  this  clause,  for  a  son  may  be  after 
born;   but  several    statutes  have  made   temporary   pro- 
visions in  this  case;   vide  the  statutes  of  25  H.  8.  cap.  22.  28  H. 
p.  cap.  7. 

It  is  true  the  implication  of  Co.  P.  C.  p,  9.  where  it  is  said,  "  If 
the  heir  apparent  be  collateral  heir  apparent,  he  is  not  within  this 
statute,  until  it  be  declared  by  parliament,''  implies  that  the  lineal 
heir,  male  or  female,  is  within  this  statute. 

But  the  implication  of  the  statute  itself  is  against  it,  because  this 
act  almost  in  the  same  breath  takes  notice  of  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  upon  another  rank  of  treason,  namely  defiling  her;  and  it 
is  not  safe  to  extend  this  act  by  construction. 

The  second  daughter,  living  the  first,  is  certainly  npt  within  this 
law,  because  not  immediately  inheritable  to  the  crown. 

Yet  by  the  statute  of  25.  H,  8^  cap,  22.  which  was  but  temporary, 
provision  is  made,  that  if  any  thing  should  be  written  or  done  to  the 
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Eerily  slander  or  disherison  of  any  of  the  issues  and  heirs  between 
m  and  queen  ^nne^  the  same  should  be  treason. 

Thus  far  touching  the  persons  of  the  queen  or  prince. 

Now  what  shall  be  said  a  compassing  of  their  death,  or  an 
overt-act  to  prove  the  same:  what  shall  be  said  a  compassing  of  the 
king's  death,  hath  been  at  large  declared,  much  whereof  may  be  ap- 
pli^  to  the  queen  or  prince,  but  not  universally;  for  the  king  is 
above  the  coercion  of  the  law,  tho  his  actions  are  not  exempted 
from  the  direction  of  the  law  in  many  cases;  but  the  queen  and 
prince  are  subjects  of  the  king,  and  subjects  to  the  laws;  whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  there  are  certain  overt-acts  manifesting  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  which  are  specifical  and  appropriate  to 
the  king  and  his  sovereign  power  and  royal  dignity^  which  are  not 
applicable  to  the  queen  or  prince. 

If  a  man  compass  to  imprison  the  king,  tho  it  be  colorably  done 
by  process  of  law,  it  is  a  compassing  of  the  king's  death  within  this 
act,  as  hath  been  shewn. 

But  if  the  queen  or  prince  commit  a  misdemeanor  of  such  a  na- 
ture, as  is  a  contempt  against  the  king's  laws,  to  which  im- 
prisonment is  proper,  as  in  case  of  treason,  felony,  rescue,  [  128  ] 
tbey  may  be  imprisoned  by  process  of  law  without  danger 
of  treason:  thus  was  the  son  of  Henry  IV.  committed  by  Oascoign 
chief  justice  for  rescuing  a  prisoner  from  the  bar;  and  several  acts  of 
attainder  of  treason  have  passed  in  parliament  against  some  queen- 
consorts,  as  appears  by  28  H,  8.  cap.  7.  33  H,  8.  cap.  21.  against 
queen  Catharine  Howard.    Rot.  Pari.  5  H.  5.  n.  II. 

Again,  to  compass  to  depose  the  king  is  treason,  but  to  compass  a 
divorce  between  the  king  and  queen  by  the  king's  commission  by 
due  process  of  law  was  no  treason,  as  appears  in  the  process  before 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  whereupon  queen  Catherine^  and 
afterwards  queen  ^nne  were  divorced. 

The  compassing  therefore  of  the  death  of  the  queen  or  prince, 
which  is  treason  within  this  act,  is  where  a  man  without  due  process 
of  law  expressly  compasseth  the  wounding  or  death  of  them  either 
by  force  or  poison.[18] 

[18]  The  following  are  lome  of  the  instances,  under  the  Englith  law,  as  it  is  laid 
iemn  bj  the  writers  or  decided  by  the  cases,  of  what  are  deemed  sufficient  -orert  acts  of 
eompassiBg;  the  king'a  death.  Every  things  wilfully  or  deliberately  done  or  attempted, 
whereby  the  king's  life  may  be  endangered,  is  an  orert  act  of  compassing  his  death. 
Fm(.  195.  Killing  the  king  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death,  and  was  so  laid  in 
the  case  of  the  regicides  of  Charlea  1,  KeL  8.  So,  going  armed  for  the  purpose  of  kill* 
ing  the  king,  if.  v.  SomervUU  ei  al;  1  And.  104;  providing  arms,  ammunition,  poison, 
or  the  like,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  king,  3  Jtu,  13;  conspirators  meeting  and  con- 
sulting of  the  means  of  killing  tho  king,  Fott.  195,  R.  ▼.  Vane,  KeL  15,  R.  v.  TVfi^  el  0I, 
mL  17;  or  of  deposing  him,  or  of  usurping  the  powers  of  government,  R.  v.  Hardy  et  al^ 
1  Eaet,  P.  C  60;  or  resolving  to  do  it,  R.  v.  Rookwood,  4  St.  TV.  661,  R.  v.  Chamock^ 
id,  569,  Salk.  631 ;  acting  as  counsel  against  the  king,  in  order  to  take  away  his  life, 
JL  ▼.  Coke,  KeL  13,  R.  ▼.  Harrieon,  3  St,  TV.  314.  So,  other  species  of  high  treason, 
which  are  distinct  heads  of  treason  in  themselves,  may  be  laid  as  overt  acts  of  compass- 
iBg  the  death  of  the  king;  thus  levying  war  directly  against  the  king,  Fott.  195.  310. 
919,  Kd.  91,  3  ififf.  13;  or  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  direcUy  against  the  km^f  for  the 
porpaae  ofdelhroninf  him,  or  obliging  bim  to  change  his  measures,  or  the  like,  FesC. 
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And  thus  much  for  treason  in  compassing  the  death  of  the  king, 
queen,  or  prince;  and  because  the  next  treason  declared,  namely  the 
violation  of  the  king's  wife,  the  king's  eldest  son's  wife,  the  king's 
eldest  daughter,  hath  not  much  to  be  said  concerning  it^  I  shall  close 
this  chapter  with  it. 

1.  Tht  violating  the  king^s  companion^  that  is  the  king's  wife, 
the  queen  consort,  her  husband  being  now  living;  this  is  high  trea- 
son, and  so  it  is  in  her  if  she  consent.  P.  28  H.  8.  33  H.  8.  cap.  21. 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  9. 

2.  The  wife  of  the  king^s  eldest  son  and  heir^  a  princess  consort, 
and  during  the  coverture  between  them;  and  if  she  consent,  it  is 
treason  in  her. 

.  3.  The  king^s  eldest  daughter  not  married:  this  extends  to  a 
second  daughter,  the  eldest  being  dead;  for  she  is  now  eldest,  and, 
for  want  of  issue  male,  inheritable  to  the  crown;  but  at  common  law 
this  treason  extended  to  any  of  the  daughters.  Briton^  cap.  22.  §.  71. 
It  extends  to  an  eldest  daughter,  tho  there  be  sons ;  and  guaerCj  whe- 
ther to  an  eldest  daughter,  that  hath  been  married,  and  is  now  a 

widow,  nient  marry  may  be  construed  either  way;  or  if  it 
[  129  ]  doth,  yet  whether  it  extends  to  an  eldest  daughter,  that  is  a 

widow,  and  hath  children  by  her  husband;  the  words  of  the 
old  books  are  avant  ceo,  gel  est  marry:  it  seems,  that  if  the  eldest 
daughter  hath  been  once  married,  she  is  not  within  this  law,  because 
of  the  words  nient  marry ^  tho  the  reason  may  possibly  be  the  same ; 
and  it  seems,  tho  there  be  sons,  yet  the  violating  of  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  being  within  the  express  words  of  the  law,  the  violation  of 
her  is  within  this  law,  because  within  the  words;  and  yet  the  viola- 
tion of  the  wife  of  the  king's  second  son  is  not  within  this  statute, 
yet  he  and  his  issue  is  inheritable  to  the  crown  before  the  eldest 
daughter ;  in  this  case  therefore  the  words  of  the  law  are  to  govern. 
Altho  it  should  seem  probable,  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  prince 
after  the  death  of  his  father  may  be  the  king's  eldest  son  within  this 
act,  as  is  before  observed;  yet  the  daughter  of  the  king's  eldest 
daughter,  after  her  mother's  death,  seems  not  an  eldest  daughter 


197. 211,  R,  V.  Frund,  4  a.  TV.  599,  R,  v.  DarrtU,  10  JIforf.  321,  1?.  v.  hai%vr,  4  -Sf.  TV. 
929.  332.  A.  v.  Campion  et  al  SavilU,  3,  R.  ▼.  Lord  Ru$aily  3  St.  TV.  705.  R.  ▼.  Sydney^ 
8  St.  TV.  807.  R.  y.  Cook,  4  St.  TV.  737.  (But  not  a  oonspiracy  to  effect  a  general  rising 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  down  all  enclosures,  &c.  or  of  any  other  species  of  constrac 
tive  levying  of  war.  FosC,  213,  fsr  UoU,  C.  J^  HoU,  682.  10  Mod.  322.)  Adhering  to  the 
king*8  enemies.  Foot.  196,  R.  v.  Harding,  2  Vetdr.  315,  R.  t.  Lard  Pretton,  4  Sir.  TV. 
410,  R.  V.  Stone,  6  T.  R.  527 ;  inciting  foreigners  to  invade  the  reahn.  Foot.  196.  R.  ▼• 
Parkyno,  4  St.  TV.  627.  Writings  which  impore  a  compassing  of  the  kinff*s  death,  are 
f  fofficient  overt  acts  of  this  species  of  treason,  if  published.  Foot.  198,  1  Hawk.  c.  17,  s.Sl ; 
M  for  instaifce,  writings  inciting  persons  to  kill  the  king.  R.  v.  T\oyii,  Kol  22.  See 
Pyne^a  case,  Cro.  Car.  117.  So,  words  of  advice  or  persuasion  are  sufficient  overt  acta 
of  this  species  of  treason,  if  they  advise  or  persuade  to  an  act  which  would  of  itself  (if 
committed)  be  a  sufficient  overt  act.  Fost  195.  R.  v.  Chamock,  4  Si.  TV.  562.  Salk.  631. 
So,  words  may  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  to  explain  an  act ;  as  for  instance,  an  act  seem- 
ingly innocent  in  itself,  may  he  shown  to  be  an  act  of  treason,  by  its  connexion  with 
words  spoken  by  the  party  at  the  time.  R.  v.  Crokagan,  Cro.  Car.  332.  R.  v.  Let,  7  iSt 
TV.  43. 
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within  this  act,  her  grandfather  being  living,  for  the  grandson,  who 
18  heir  apparent  of  the  crown,  is  of  more  consideration  than  the 
daughter  of  a  daughter,  who  cannot  be  heir  apparent,  because  a  son 
may  be  born. 

Qusere^  Whether  violating  the  eldest  daughter,  after  the  death  of 
the  king  her  father,  be  treason  within  this  act,  where  a  son  succeeds 
to  the  crown  :  it  seems  not,  for  the  relation  is  ceased.(r) 

And  thus  far  for  the  two  first  branches  of  high  treason. 


CHAPTER  XIV.  [  130  ] 

CONCERNING  LEVTINO  OF  WAR  AGAINST  THE  KINO. 

The  Jus  gladii^  both  military  and  civil,  is  one  of  the  jura  majes* 
iaiUy  and  therefore  no  man  can  levy  war  within  this  kingdom  with- 
out the  king's  commission.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  9.  See  the  statute,  or 
rather  proclamation(a)  de  de/ensione  portandi  arma^  wherein  it  is 
recited  by  the  king,  that  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  and  commonalty 
iUoeque  asembles  en  evisemeni  sur  cesi  besoigne  nous  eiont  dity  que 
a  nous  appeni  ^  de  nous  par  nostre  royal  aeignorie  defendre^fort* 
meni  des  armeSy  4*  de  toutlautre  force  contre  nostre  peesy  a  touts 
ks/oitz,  que  nous  plerra;{b)  and  hence  it  is  in  all  declarations  and 
indictments  touching  things  done  against  the  peace,  the  conclusion 
goes  contra  pacem  domini  regis. 

It  is  true,  there  have  been  great  disputes  in  this  kingdom  touching 
the  disposition  of  the  mtVi/ia  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  now  all  set- 
tied,  and  declared  to  be  the  right  of  the  crown  by  the  statutes  of  13 
Car.  2.  cap.  6,  and  13  &  14  Car.  2.  cap.  3.[1] 

(e)  Sbe  u  no  loo^r  leignt  fiU  U  my.  It  haring  been  iMfore  obeenred  that  a  qoeen 
icgeat  ia  a  king  within  tbia  act,  it  follows  of  courBo  that  the  eldest  son  and  eldest  daogh- 
ter  of  such  a  queen  is  Ukewite  within  it    Co,  P.  C,  p»  8. 

(a)  In  the  serenthyear  ci(  Edward  I. 

(b)  This  statnte  is  only  a  proof  of  the  king*s  power  to  issue  his  proclamation  against 
eonio^  armed  to  the  parliament     VUU  RaL  Pari  35  E.  3.  pan,  1.  n.  58.  dor90. 

[I]  Bj  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State$,  Art  1,  Sect  8,  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  for  the  ealling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
swre^^Rsi,  and  repel  inrasions :  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplioin|f 
the  militia,  and  for  gorerning  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  serrice  of 
the  UmUed  SiaUi ;  reser? ing  to  the  States  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers, 
and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Con. 
greaa.  Accordingly  the  following  acts  of  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  an  uniform 
system  (or  the  government  of  the  militia,  have  been  passed :  An  Act  more  effectually  to 
provide  tor  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  an  uniform  militia  throughout  the  United 
Statet;  Hey  8,  1793,  ch.  33.  An  Act  providing  arms  for  the  militia  throughout  the 
UuUedStaUB,  July  6, 1798,  ch.  65.  An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled,  "^  An  Act 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  defence,  by  establishing  an  uniform  militia 
throuf  hoot  the  United  8tate$,'*  March  2,  1803,  ch.  15.  An  Act  more  effectually  to  pro. 
vide  for  the  organizing  of  the  militia  of  the  Dietrietof  Columbia^  March  3, 1803,  ch.  38. 
An  Act  ostiUiiJiiDg  rulea  and  artidea  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  Um  UmiUd 
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•   Now  as  to  this  clause  of  high  treason,  Ou  si  home  levy  guerre 
eountre  noatre  seigneur  le  roy  en  son  realme. 
.     To  make  a  treason  within  this  clause  of  this  statute  there  must  be 
three  things  concurring. 

I.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war. 

II.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 

III.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  in  his  realm. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  act  saith  levy  guerre;  what  shall  be 
said  a  levying  of  war,  is  in  truth  a  question  of  fact,  and  re- 
[  131  ]  quires  many  circumstances  to  give  it  that  denomination, 
which  may  be  difficult  to  enumerate  or  to  define  ;  and  com- 
monly is  expressed  by  the  words  more  guerrino  arraiati. 

As  where  people  are  assembled  in  great  numbers  armed  with 
weapons  offensive,  or  weapons  of  war,  if  they  march  thus  armed  in 
a  body,  if  they  have  chosen  commanders  or  officers,  if  they  march  cum 
vexillis  explicaiis or  with  drums  or  trumpets,  and  the  like;  whether 
the  greatness  of  their  numbers,  and  their  continuance  together  doing 
these  acts  may  not  amount  to  more  guerrino  arraiati,  may  be  con- 
Biderable. 

But  a  bare  conspiracy  or  consultations  of  persons  to  levy  a  war, 
and  to  provide  weapons  for  that  purpose ;  this,  tho  it  may  in  some 
cases  amount  to  an  overt-act  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  yet  it  is 
Dot  a  levying  of  war  within  this  clause  of  this  statute ;  and  therefore 
there  have  been  many  teniporary  acts  of  parliament  to  make  such  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  war  treason  during  the  life  of  the  prince,  as  13 
£liz.  cap.  1.  13  Car.  2.  cap.  I.  and  others.  Vide  accordant  Cq. 
P.  C.p.  10. 

Again,  the  actual  assembling  of  many  rioters  in  great  numbers  to 
do  unlawful  acts  if  it  be  noi^modo  guerrino  or  in  specie  bellif  as  if 
they  have  no  military  arms,  nor  march  or  continue  ^together  in  the 
posture  of  war,  may  make  a  great  riot,  yet  doth  not  always  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war :  vide  statute  3  i^^  4  E.  6.  cap.  5.  1  Mar.  cap. 
12.(C)[2J 

(e)  See  also  1  Oeo.  1  cap.  5.  ' 

State$,  April  10, 1806,  cb.  20.  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  entiUed,  •"  An  Act  to  pnr 
Tide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections, 
and  to  repeal  the  Act  now  in  force  for  these  purposes,**  April  18, 1814,  eh,  83.  An  Act 
eoncerning  field  officers  of  the  militia,  April  20,  1816,  ch.  64.  An  Act  to  establbh  an 
uniform  mode  of  discipline  and  field  exercise  for  the  militia  of  the  United  StattB^  Mqy  12, 
1820,  ch.  96.  An  Act  to  reduce  and  fix  the  military  peace  establishment  of  the  United 
Slatea,  March  2.  1821,  ch.  12,  sect  14.    See  3  Story  an  Cant.  81. 

[2j  "  It  is  obvious  that  Lord  Hale  supposed  an  assemblage  of  men  in  force,  in  a  mili- 
tary posture,  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  fact  of  levying  war.  Th^  idea  he  appears 
to  suggest,  that  the  apparatus  of  war  is  necessary,  has  been  very  justly  combated  by  an 
able  judge,  (Mr.  Justice  Fatter;  see  Diac,  208.)  who  has  written  a  valuable  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  treason ;  but  it  is  not  recollected  that  his  position,  that  the  assembly 
should  be  in  a  posture  of  war  for  any  treasonable  attempt,  has  ever  been  denied.**  per 
Marthall,  C.  J.  2  Burr*§  TV.  434.  And  again,  (p.  432.)  *«  If  tho  party  be  in  a  condition 
to  execute  the  proposed  treason,  without  the  usual  implements  of  war,  I  can  perceive  no 
reason  for  requiring  those  implements  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime.*' 

Alluding  to  the  difference  which  Lord  Hale  makes  (pp.  131. 141. 150  to  153.)  betweeii 
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II.  As  to  the  second ;  the  statute  saith,  {against  us)  to  make  it 
therefore  treason,  it  must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king: 
otherwise,  iho  it  be  more  guerrino,  and  a  levying  of  war,  it  is 
not  treason.  1.  Therefore  if  it  be  upon  a  private  quarrel,  as  many 
times  it  happened  between  lords  marchers,  tho  it  be  vexiiiis  expli^ 
caiiSf  it  seems  no  levying  of  war  against  the  king.  2.  If  it  be  only 
upon  a  private  and  particular  design,  as  to  pull  down  the  inclosures 
of  such  a  particular  common,  it  is  no  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 
Co,  P.  C.  p.  9.  3.  But  a  war  levied  against  the  king  is  of  two  sorts, 
1.  Expressly  and  directly,  as  raising  war  against  the  king  or  his 
general  and  forces,  or  to  surprise  or  injure  the  king's  per- 
son, or  to  impfison  him,  or  to  go  to  his  presence  to  enforce  f  132  "] 
him  to  remove  any  of  his  ministers  or  counsellors,  and  the 
like.  2.  Interpretatively  and  constructively, as  when  a  war  is  levied 
to  throw  down  inclosures  generally,  or  to  inhanse  servants  wages,  or 
to  alter  religion  established  by  taw ;  and  many  instances  of  like  na- 
ture might  be  given ;  this  hath  been  resolved  to  be  a  war  against  the 
king,  and  treason  within  this  clause;  and  the  conspiring  to  levy  such 
a  war  is  treason,  tho  not  within  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  yet  by  divers 
temporary  acts  of  parliament,  as  13  Eliz,  during  the  queen's  life,  13 
Car.  2.  during  our  king's  life.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  10.[3] 

The  first  resolution,  that  I  find  of  this  interpretative  levying  of  war, 
is  a  resolution  cited  by  my  lord  CokCf  P.  C.  p.  10.  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  inhansing  servants  wages ;  and  the  next  in  time  was 
that  of  ^t/r/on,  39  Eliz.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  I0.{d)  for  raising  an  armed 
force  to  pull  down  inclosures  generally  :  this  is  now  settled  by  these 
instances,  and  some  of  the  like  kind  hereafter  mentioned ;  the  pro- 
ceeding against  ^ur/o/i  and  his  companions  was  not  upon  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  which  required,  that  in  new  cases  the  parliament  should 
be  first  consulted;  but  upon  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  for  conspiring  to 

(d)  Poph.  122.    2.  WiUon,  363. 

iofoirections  which  carry  with  them  the  appearance  of  an  army  and  thoie  aaaemblies 
which  have  heen  drawn  together  without  any  of  the  show  or  apparatus  of  war,  Foster 
ays,  **  I  do  not  think  any  great  stress  can  be  laid  on  that  distinction.  It  is  true  that  in 
case  of  levying  war,  the  indictments  generally  charge  that  the  defendants  were  armed 
and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner ;  and  where  the  case  would  admit  of  it,  the  other  cir. 
conMlanoes  of  swords,  guns,  drums,  colours,  &,c  have  been  added.  But  I  think  the 
nerita  of  the  case  have  never  turned  singly  on  any  of  these  circumstances.  In  the  case 
of  UssMree  Sf  Purcha$e^  (8  St.  7V.  218.  267.)  there  was  nothing  given  in  evidence  of  the 
Qtaal  pageantry  of  war;  no  military  weapons,  no  banners,  no  drums,  nor  any  regular 
eonsultation  previous  to  the  rising.  And  yet  the  want  of  these  circumstances  weighed 
nothing  with  the  Court,  though  the  prisoner's  counsel  insisted  much  on  that  matter. 
The  number  of  the  insurgents  supplied  the  want  of  military  weapons;  and  they  were 
provided  with  axes,  crows,  and  other  tools  of  tho  like  nature  proper  for  the  mischief  they 
intended  to  effect  Furor  orma  minittrat.'"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case 
ti€  Fries^  p.  197,  that  the  legal  guilt  of  levying  war  might  be  incurred  without  the  use 
of  military  weapons  or  military  array. 

Mr.  Ea§t  thinks  that  Sir  Matihew  Hale  did  not  mean  to  carry  his  observations  further 
than  concerned  cases  of  constructive  levying  of  war.  1  P.  C.  67.  Judge  Tucker  is 
ationgly  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  warlike  array  and  arms  are  essential  to  complete 
the  crime.  4  T\teker*$  Bl.  Apdx.  p.  18.  and  Mr.  Ludera,  in  his  Tract  on  Constructive 
TVrasoii,  pp.  52  dL  69,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

[3J  And  36  Oto.  3.  c  7,  during  that  king*!  life. 
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levy  war,  which  hath  not  that  clause  of  consulting  the  parliament  in 
new  cases,  and  therefore  seems  to  leave  a  latitude  to  the  judges  to 
make  construction  greater,  than  that  was  left  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

These  resolutions  being  made  and  settled  we  must  acquiesce  in 
Ihem  ;  but  in  my  opinion,  if  new  cases  happened  for  the  future,  that 
have  not  an  express  resolution  in  point,  nor  are  expressly  within  the 
words  of  25  E.  3.  tho  they  may  seem  to  have  a  parity  of  reason,  it  is 
the  safest  way,  and  most  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  of  the  great  act  of 
25  E.  3.  first  to  consult  the  parliament  and  have  their  declaration, 
and  to  be  very  wary  in  multiplying  constructive  and  interpretative 
treasons,  for  we  know  not  where  it  will  end. 

But  particular  instances  will  best  illustrate  this  ^hole  learning, 
which  I  shall  subjoin,  tho  somewhat  promiscuously,  as  they  occur  to 
my  memory. 

A  conspiring  or  compassing  to  levy  war  is  not  a  levying 
[  133  ]  war  within  this  act,  unless  the  war  be  levied;  this  appears, 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  9.  and  also  by  those  many  acts  of  parliament 
above-mentioned,  which  were  but  temporary  and  limited  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  the  king  or  queen,  whereby  it  is  specially  enacted, 
that  such  compassing  to  levy  war  shall  be  treason ;  which  needed 
not  have  been,  if  it  had  been  treason  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
Vide  I  fy  2  P.fy  M.  cap.  10.  1  Eliz.  cap.  5.  13  Eliz.  cap.  I.  13 
Oar.  2.  cap.  1. 

And  therefore  in  the  case  of  Robert  Burton  and  others,  that  con- 
spired to  assemble  themselves  and  pull  down  inclosures,  and  to  gain 
arms  at  the  lord  Norris^s  house,  and  to  arm  themselves  for  that  pur- 
pose, Co.  P.  C,  10.  they  were  indicted  and  attainted  purely  upon  the 
statute  of  13  Etiz.  cap.  1.  whereby  conspiring  to  levy  war  is  made 
treason. 

But  if  divers  conspire  to  levy  war,  and  some  of  them  actually  levy 
it,  this  is  high  treason  in  all  the  conspirators,  because  in  treason  all 
are  principals,  and  here  is  a  war  levied.(e) 

If  divers  persons  levy  a  force  of  multitude  of  men  to  pull  down  a 
particular  inclosure,  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  this  statute, 
but  a  great  riot ;  but  if  they  levy  war  to  pull  down  all  inclosures,  oi 
to  expulse  strangers,  or  to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute, 
as  namely  the  jstatuto  of  Labourers^  or  for  inhansing  salaries  and 
wages,  this  is  a  levying  war  against  the  king,  because  it  is  generally 
against  the  king's  laws,  and  the  offenders  take  upon  them  the  refor- 
mation, which  subjects  by  gathering  power  ought  not  to  do.[4]  Co. 
P.  C.  p.  9, 10.  nde  the  act  3  &  4  E.  6.  cap,  5.  **  If  any  to  the  number 
of  twelve  shall  intend,  go  about,  practise,  or  put  in  ure  by  force  to 
alter  the  religion  established  by  law,  or  any  other  laws,  and  depart 

(e)  Co.  P.  C.p.  9.    Kelyng.p.  19. 

[4]  Fosi.  219,  Damaree'a  case,  8  St,  TV.  318.  Purchase's  case,  t(<.267.  4  Bl,  Com.  89. 
Mr.  Luders  arges  that  none  of  these  acts  can  be  treasoa  by  a  fair  construction  of  thl 
Slut.  25  Edw.  3.  p.  62  et  seq. 
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not  within  an  hour  after  proclamation,  or  after  that  shalt  wilfully 
in  a  forcible  manner  attempt  to  put  in  ure  the  things  above  specified^ 
then  it  is  high  treason." 

If  men  levy  war  to  break  prisons  to  deliver  one  or  more  particular 
persons  out  of  prison,  wherein  they  are  lawfully  imprisoned, 
unless  such  as  are  imprisoned  for  treason;  this  upon  advice  £  134  ] 
ofthe  judges  upon  a  special  verdict  found  at  the  0/d  Bailey^ 
was  ruled  not  to  be  high  treason,  but  only  a  great  riot  1668,  but  if  it 
were  to  break  prisons,  or  deliver  persons  generally  out  of  prison,  this 
is  treason,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  9. 

There  was  a  special  verdict  found  at  the  Old  Bailey,  anno  20  Car. 
II.,(/)  that  w^.  B.  and  C.  with  divers  persons  to  the  number  of  an 
hundred  assembled  themselves  modo  guerrino  to  pull  down  bawdy- 
houses^  and  that  they  marched  with  a  flag  upon  a  staff,  and  weapons^ 
and  pulled  down  certain  houses  in  prosecution  of  their  conspiracy : 
ihis  by  all  the  judges  assembled,  except  one,{g)  was  ruled  to  be  levy* 
mgof  war,  and  so  high  treason  within  this  statute;  and  accordingly 
they  were  executed. 

Bnt  the  reason  that  made  the  doubt  to  him  that  doubted  it,  was 
1.  Because  it  seemed  but  an  unruly  company  of  apprentices,  among 
whom  that  custom  of  pulling  down  bawdy-houses  had  long  obtained, 
and  therefore  was  usually  repressed  by  officers,  and  not  punished  as 
traitors.  2.  Because  the  finding  to  pull  down  bawdy-houses  might 
reasonably  be  intended  two  or  three  particular  bawdy-houses,  and  the 
indefinite  expression  should  not  in  materid  odiosd  be  construed  either 
universally  or  generally.  And  3.  Because  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap. 
12.  though  now  discontinued  makes  assemblies  of  above  twelve  per- 
sons and  of  as  high  a  nature  only  felony,  and  that  not  without  a  con- 
tinuance together  an  hour  after  proclamation  made ;  as  namely  an 
assembly  to  pull  down  bawdy-houses,  burn  mills  or  bays,  or  to  abate 
the  rents  of  any  manors,  lands  or  tenements,  or  the  price  of  victuals, 
com  or  grain ;  or  if  any  person  shall  ring  a  bell,  beat  a  drum,  or  sound 
a  trumpet,  and  thereby  raise  above  the  number  of  twelve  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  which  are  raised  accordingly  and  do  the  fact,  and 
dissolve  not  within  an  hour  after  proclamation,  or  that  shall  convey 
money,  harness,  artillery,  it  is  enacted  to  be  felony ;  and  if  any  above 
the  number  of  two,  and  under  twelve,  do  practise  with  force  of 
arms  unlawfully,  and  oftheir  own  authority  to  kill  any  of  the  queen's 
subjects,  to  dig  up  pales,  throw  down  inclosures  of  parks, 
pull  down  any  house,  mill,  or  burn  any  stack  of  corn,  or  [  135  ] 
abate  rents  of  manors,  lands  or  tenements,  or  price  of  corn 
or  victual,  and  do  not  depart  within  an  hour  after  proclamation, 
and  continue  to  attempt  to  do  or  put  in  ure  any  ofthe  things  above- 
mentioned,  they  are  to  have  a  year's  imprisonment. 

And  the  statute  of  3  &  4  £.6.  cap.  5.  is  to  the  same  purpose,  only 
if  the  number  of  forty,  or  above,  come  together  to  do  such  acts  as 

(/)   Uicfc  JTWyn^,  p.  70.  ^c. 

{g)  This  Wfta  onr  author  himself.     Vide  Kelyng^  75. 

YOL.  I. — 16 
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before,  or  any  other  felonious,  rebellious,  or  traiterous  acts,  and  con- 
tinue together  two  hours,  it  is  made  high  treason.(A) 

But  yet  the  greater  opinion  obtained,  as  it  was  fit;  and  these  ap- 
prentices had  judgment,  and  some  of  them  were  executed,  as  for  high 
treason. 

Yet  this  use  may  be  made  of  those  statutes:  1.  That  there  may  be 
several  riots  of  a  great  and  notorious  nature,  which  yet  amount  not  to 
high  treason.  2.  But  again,  those  acts  and  attempts  possibly  might 
not  be  general,  but  might  be  directed  only  to  some  particular  instances, 
as  for  the  purpose  not  to  pulldown  all  houses  or  mills,  but  some  spe- 
cial ones,  which  they  thoughts  offensive  to  them;  nor  to  abate  the 
rents  of  all  manors,  but  of  some  particular  manor,  whereof  they  were 
tenants;  nor  to  make  a  general  abatement  of  the  prices  of  victuals  or 
corn,  but  in  some  particular  market,  or  within  some  precinct;. and  so 
crosseth  not  the  general  learning  before  given  of  constructive  treason. 
3.  It  seems  by  that  act  also,  they  did  not  take  the  bare  assembly  to 
that  intent  to  be  a  sufficient  overt-act  of  levying  of  war;  that  was 
but  an  attempt  and  putting  in  ure,  unless  they  had  actually  begun 
the  execution  of  that  intention,  going  about,  practising  or  putting  in 
ure;  for  this  act  puts  a  difference  between  the  same  and  the  doing 
thereof. 

In  the  parliament  of  20  E.  1.  now  printed  in  Mr.  Ryhy^  p.  77.  it 
appears  there  arose  a  private  quarrel  between  the  earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Herefordj  two  great  lords  marchers;  and  hereupon  divers  of  the 
earl  of  Gloucester's  party  with  his  consent  cum  multitudine 
|]  136  j  tam  equitQm  quam  peditQm  exierunt  de  terra  ipsius  comitis 
de  Morgannon  cum  vexillo  de  armis  ipsius  comitis  expli- 
cato  versus  terram  comitis  ^Herc/'  de  Brecknock^  &  ingressi  fuerunt 
terram  illam  per  spatium  duarum  leucarum,  &  illam  depraedati  fue- 
runt, &  bona  ilia  deprsedata  usque  in  terram  dicti  comitis  Glocestrim 
adduxerunt,  and  killed  many,  and  burnt  houses  and  committed  divers 
outrages;  and  the  like  was  done  by  the  earl  of  Hereford  and  his 
party  upon  the  earl  of  Gloucester:  they  endeavoured  to  excuse  them- 
selves by  certain  customs  between  the  lords  marchers;  by  the  judg- 
nlent  of  the  lords  in  parliament  their  royal  franchise'  were  seised  as 
forfeited  during  their  lives,  and  they  committed  to  prison,  till  ran- 
.somed  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

Allho  here  was  really  a  war  levied  between  these  two  earls,  yet 
in  as  much  as  it  was  upon  a  private  quarrel  between  them,  it  was 
only  a  great  riot  and  contempt,  and  no  levying  of  war  against  the 
king;  and  so  neither  at  common  law,  nor  within  the  statute  of  25  E. 
3.  if  it  had  been  then  made,  was  it  high  treason. 

It  appears  by  Walsingham  sub  anno  1403.  a  great  rebellion  was 
raised  against  Henry  IV.  by  Henry  Percy  son  of  the  earl  o{  North- 
umberland and  others:  the  earl  gathered  a  great  force,  and  actually 
took  part  with  uefther,  but  marched  with  his  force,  as  some  thought, 
towards  his  son,  and,  as  others  thought,  towards  the  kiugpro  redinte- 

(h)  See  also  1  Oeo.  I.  cap,  5. 
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frando  pacts  negotio;  he  was  hindered  in  his  march  by  (he  earl  of 
Westmoreland  and  returned  to  his  house  at  fVerkworth;  the  king 
had  the  victory;  the  earl  petitioned  the  king;  the  whole  fact  was 
examined  in  parliament.  Rot.  Pari.  5  H.  4.  n.  12.  The  king  de- 
manded the  opinion  of  the  judges  and  his  counsel  touching  it:  the 
lords  protest  the  judgment  belongs  in  this  case  to  them;  the  lords  by 
the  king's  command  take  the  business  into  examination,  and  upon 
Tiev  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  the  statute  of  Liveries  <<  Adjug^ 
rent,  qe  ceo,  qe  fuit  fait  par  le  counte,  nest  pas  treason,  ne  felony,  mes 
trespa^  tantsolement,  pur  quel  trespass  le  dit  counte  deust  faire  fine 
ii  ransom  a  volunte  du  roy;''  but  Henry  the  son  was  attaint  of 
treason. 

It  appears  not  what  the  reason  of  that  judgment  was, 
whether  they  thought  it  only  a  compassing  to  levy  war,  and  [[  137  ] 
00  war  actually  levied  by  him,  because  not  actually  joined 
with  his  son ;  or  whether  they  thought  his  intention  was  only  to 
come  to  the  king  to  mediate  peace,  and  not  to  levy  a  war,  nor  to  do 
bim  any  bodily  harm;  that  it  was  indeed  an  ofTense  in  him  to  raise 
an  army  without  the  king's  commission,  but  not  an  ofiense,  of  high 
treason,  because  it  did  not  appear  that  he  raised  arms  to.  oppose  the 
king,  but  possibly  to  assist  him ;  but  whatever  was  the  reason  of  it, 
il  was  a  very  mild  and  gentle  judgment,  for  the  earl  was  doubtful  of 
a  more  severe  judgment :  no/a,  he  returns  thanks  to  the  lords  and 
commons  de  lour  bone  fy  entyre  coers  a  lui  monslre,  and  thanks  the 
king  for  his  grace. 

The  clause  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  If  any  man  ride  armed 
covertly  or  secretly  with  men  of  arms  against  any  other  to  slay,  rob, 
or  take  him,  or  to  detain  him,  till  he  hath  made  fine  or  ransom,  or 
have  his  deliverance,  it  is  not  in  the  mind  of  the  king  or  his  council, 
that  in  such  case  it  shall  be  judged  treason,  but  shall  be  judged 
felony  or  trespass  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  of  old  times  used, 
and  according  as  the  case  requireth ;  and  if  in  such  case  or  other 
like(t)  before  this  time  any  judges  have  judged  treason,  and  for  this 
cause  the  lands  and  tenements  have  come  to  the  king's  hands  as  for- 
feited, the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  shall  have  the  escheat. 

This  declares  the  law,  that  a  riding  armed  with  men  of  arms  upon 
a  private  quarrel  or  design  against  a  common  person  is  not  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  king  ;{k)  and  the  especial  reason  of  the  express 

(t)  Vide  nmUe  H.  36.  E.  3.  coram  rtge.  Rat.  30.  Rex.   Hale. 

This  case  was  in  the  coanty  of  Esiex^  and  was  no  more  than  this ;  Sir  John  FUxwaiu 
Ur  and  William  Baltrip^  his  steward,  ^e.  were  presented  by  juries  of  divers  hundreds  for 
Ukinif  men  by  force,  and  detaining  them  tifl  they  paid  fines  for  their  ransom,  for  exactingr 
and  extorting  money  from  others,  and  for  several  great  and  enormous  riots,  misdemeanors 
iod  trespasses  in  the  coanty  of  £«tex,  aitraetando  siM  regalem  poteitatem,  upon  which 
Sir  John  PUzwauter  surrendered  himself,  and  was  committed  to  the  Jhwer  of  London,  and 
BoUrip  was  ontJawed,  who  afterwards  pleaded  the  king*s  pardon  pro  feloniU,  compira- 
fJORs,  manutenentia  if  tranagrtsoionibuB prdtdictU^necnon  pro  uilagariii  oeca$ione pramii* 
mrum  in  ipoum  promulgatit,  upon  which  he  was  discharged  sine  die. 

ik)Co.P.  C.p.iO. 
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adding  of  this  clause  seems  to  be  in  respect  of  that  judgment  of  trea« 
son  given  against  Sir  John  GerbergCy  Trin.  21.  E,  3.  Rot.  23.  Rex. 
Iind  at  large  before  mentioned,  chap,  11.  which  judgment  is  in  effect 
repealed  by  this  act. 

It  appears  by  Sir  F.  ^oore^s  Rep,  n,  849.(/)  the  earl  of  Essex  was 
arraigned  and  condemned  for  high  treason  before  the  lord  high 
steward,  whereupon  it  was  resolved  by  the  justices,  1.  That  when 
the  queen  sent  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal(m)  to  him,  command- 
ing him  to  dismiss  the  armed  persons  in  his  house  and  to  come  to  her, 
and  he  refused  to  come,  and  continued  the  arms  and  armed  jj^ersooa 
in  his  house,  that  was  treason.  2.  That  when  he  went  with  a  troop 
of  captains  and  others  from  his  house  in  the  city  of  London,  and 
there  prayed  aid  of  the  citizens  in  defense  of  his  life,  and  to  go  with 
him  to  the  queen's  court  to  bring  him  into  the  queen's  presence  with 
a  strong  hand,  so  that  he  might  be  powerful  enough  to  remove  cer* 
tain  of  his  enemies,  that  were  attendant  on  the  queen,  this  was  high 
treason,  because  it  tends  to  a  force  to  be  done  upon  the  queen,  and  a 
restraint  of  her  in  her  house ;  and  the  fact  in  London  was  actual 
rebellion,  iho  he  intended  no  hurt  to  the  person  of  the  queen.  3.  That 
the  adherence  of  the  earl  of  Southampton  to  the  earl  of  Ensex  in 
London,  tho  he  did  not  know  of  any  other  purpose  than  of  a  private 
quarrel,  which  the  earl  of  Essex  had  against  certain  servants  of  the 
queen,  was  treason  in  him,  because  it  was  a  rebellion  in  the  earl  of 
Bssex.  4.  That  all  they,  that  went  with  the  earl  of  Essex  from  Essex^ 
house  to  London,  whether  they  knew  of  his  intent  or  not,  were 
traitors,  whether  they  departed  upon  the  proclamation  or  not ;  but 
those,  that  suddenly  adhered  to  him  in  London,  and  departed  upoa 
the  proclamation  made,  were  within  the  proclamation  to  be  par- 
doned: there  were  other  points  resolved  touching  the  manner  of  hia 
trial,  whereof  hereafter. 

Tlie  whole  history  of  Essex  his  treason  and  the  proceeding  there- 
upon is  set  forth  at  large  by  Camden  anno  44  Eliz,  p.  604.  4*  sequent 
tibus,  wherein  the  charge  of  his  indictment  appears  to  be, 
[139]  that  he  and  his  accomplices  had  conspired  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  her  crown  and  hfe,  having  consulted  to  surprize 
the  queen  in  the  court ;  and  that  they  had  broken  out  into  open  re- 
bellion by  imprisoning  the  counsellors  of  the  realm,  by  stirring  up  the 
Londoners  to  rebellion  by  tales  and  fictions,  by  assaulting  the  queen's 
faithful  subjects  in  the  city,  and  defending  the  house  against  the 
queen's  forces;  so  that  the  great  part  of  the  indictment  was  compass- 
ing the  queen's  death,  and  the  rest  of  the  charge  were  the  overt-acts, 
which  was  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  with  which  my 
lord  Coke  agrees,  P.  C.  p.  12. 

If  divers  persons  levy  \Var  against  the  king,  and  others  bring  them 
relief  of  victuals  ;7ro  timore  mortis,  fy  recesserunt  quam  cito  pottie^ 
runt,  this  was  adjudged  not  to  be  a  levying  of  war,  because  pro 
timore  mortis;  qusere,  if  the  same  law  be  in  case  of  marching  with 

(/)  p,  620.  (m)  And  others  of  her  coanciL 
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them  in  their  company  for  fear  of  cleath.[5]  Co,  P.  C.p.  10.  vide 
tup.  cap.  8.  Mich.  21  E.  3  Rot.  101.  Line,  coram  rege.  llli,  qui 
coacti  fueriiDt  ad  denarios  recipiendos  &  similiter  coacti  jiiraverunt, 
dimittuntur  per  curiam  per  manucaptionem,  quia  sic  in  personis  ipso- 
rum  nihil  mali  reperitur,  in  case  of  a  great  riot,  not  unlike  a  levying 
of  war,  for  which  they  were  indicted  of  treason. 

Rot.  Par.  17  R.  2.  n.  20.  upon  the  complaint  of  the  dukes  oij^qui* 
iain  and  Gloucester,  shewing  that  Thomas  Talbot  and  others  his 
adherents  by  confederacy  between  them  fauxment  conspirerent  pur 
tner  les  dits  dues  ancles  le  roy  &  autres  persones  grants  de  realme,  & 
pur  aceomplyer  le  malice  susdit  le  dit  Thomas  &  les  autres  mistrent 
tout  lour  poyar,  come  notoirement  est  conus,  &  le  dit  Thomas  ad  en 
grand  party  confesse,  en  anientisment  des  estats  &  de  loys  de  vostre 
lealme,  &  sur  ceo  firent  divers  gents  lever  armes,  &  arrayes  a  feire 
de  guerre  en  assembles  &  congregations  a  tres  grant  &  horrible  num- 
ber en  divers  parties  en  les  countie  de  Cestre,  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  declared  in  this  parliament  the  nature,  pain  and  judgment  of  tins 
offense:  the  conclusion  whereof  was  thus: 

*^  Est  avys  au  roy  &  a  les  seigniors  de  cest  parlement  en  droit  do 
mesne  Id  bille  touchant  Thomas  Talbot,  que  la  matter  contenus  en 
la  dite  bill  est  overt  &  haut  treason,  &  touche  la  person  du 
toy  &  tout  son  realme,  &  pur  treason  le  roy  &  touts  les  seig-  [  140  ]| 
oeurs  susdits  adjuggent  &  declarant ;"  and  thereupon  writs 
of  proclamation  for  his  appearance  in  the  king's  bench  are  ordered 
to  issue  for  his  appearance  in  one  month,  or  otherwise  to  be  attaint 
of  treason  :(n)  vide  Pas.  n  R.  2  B.  R,  Rot.  16.  Rex.  Writs  of  pro- 
clamation issued  accordingly  to  the  sheriffs  of  Yorkshire  and  Derby* 
ihirCj  and  the  sheriffs  returned  non  est  inventus;  Talbot  afterwards 
came  and  rendered  himself,  and  was  committed  to  the  Tower^  and 
afterwards  a  Supersedeas  came  for  hisenlargement.(o) 

But  this  declaration  being  only  by  the  king  and  house  of  lords  is 
not  a  conclusive  or  a  sufficient  declaration  of  treason  according  to  the 
purview  of  this  statute,  but  yet  it  was  a  real  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  because  done  more  guerrino  and  by  people  arrayed  de/ei 
de  guerre,  as  in  BenstecTs  case  hereafter  mentioned ;  but  had  it  been 
a  bare  conspiracy,  it  had  not  been  treason,  as  appears  by  the  special 
statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  14.  whereby  a  conspiracy  to  kill  the  king 

(•)  And  all  penoDB,  that  shall  receive  the  said  Sir  Thonuu  Talboi  within  the  realm 
of  Emgland^  aftisr  Uie  said  month  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  said  proclamation,  are 
declared  ^nilty  of  hi^h  treason  upon  conviction  of  sach  harbouring  or  receiving. 

(o)  The  Siiper§edtaa  was  not  expressly  for  his  enlargement,  £^ii  quod  euicunq:  proeeu 
MitiwerBtta  iptum  Thomsm  Talbot  ex  c^umU pradieti$  uUeriue  faeiendo tuptrudeani^  quo* 
Mu^e  mliwd  m  rege  inde  habuerint  in  mandatia. 

[5]  It  seems  that  it  would.  But  the  fear  of  having  houses  burnt  or  goods  spoiled,  ia 
DO  excuse  in  the  eye  of  the  law  for  joining  and  marching  with  rebels.  The  only  force 
that  doth  excuse,  is  a  force  upon  the  person,  and  present  fear  of  death ;  and  this  force 
■od  fear  mast  cooUnoe  all  the  time  the  party  remains  with  the  rebels.  It  is  incumbent 
on  every  man  who  makes  force  his  defence,  to  show  an  actual  force,  and  that  he  quitted 
the  service  as  soon  as  he  could.  Per  Lee.  C.  /.,  MeGrowther'e  case,  Fo»t.  14.  216. 
1  E^9t,  P.  C.  70.    U.  8.  V.  Vigol,  2  DaU.  347. 
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\«rithout  an  overt  act,  (for  then  it  were  treason  within  the  statute  o] 
25  E.  3.)  or  a  conspiracy  to  kill  any  of  his  privy  council  and  certain 
great  officers,  tho  the  event  followed  not,  is  made  felony. 

See  for  instances  of  very  great  riots  with  multitudes  of  persom 
modo  guerrino  arraiatij  which  yet  amounted  not  to  high  treason, 
because  upon  particular  quarrels  and  differences  between  private 
persons.  Claus.  5  E.  2  M.  4.  inter  Griffinum  de  Pole  &  Johannem 
de  Cherleton  pro  casiro  de  Pole.  Pat.  8  E,  A,  pari  1.  n.  7.  fltor* 
between  the  citizens  and  bishop  of  Norwich.{p)  Rot.  Pari.  5  R.  2* 
n.  45.  between  the  town  and  university  of  Cambridge^  Rot.  Pari 
11  //.  4.  n.  37.  4*'  seguentibuSf  between  Hugh  de^  Erdeswick  and 
others  touching  the  castle  of  Bothall.  Rot.  Pari  13  H.  4.  n.  12.  be- 
tween  the  lord  Ross  Sir  Robert  Tyrrhyt  touching  Turbary  in 
Wroughtly.  Rot.  Pari.  4  H.  5.  n.  15.  between  Roberi 
[  141  ]  Whitthigton  and  Philip  Lingdon  and  others.  H.  26  E.  3, 
Rot.  30.     Rex  Fitzwauter^s  case.(9) 

All  which,  tho  they  were  enormous  riots,  and  done  more  gv^rrina^ 
yet  being  private  and  particular  quarrels,  not  much  unlike  that  be- 
tween the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford^  did  not  amount  to  high 
treason,  but  contempts,  riots ;  or,  if  deatli  ensued,  felony,  as  the  case 
required.£6] 

But  going  in  a  warlike  manner  with  drums  and  arms  to  surprize 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^  who  was  a  privy  counsellor,  it  being 
with  drums  and  a  multitude  (as  the  indictment  was)  to  the  numbei 
of  three  hundred  persons,  was  ruled  treason  by  all  the  judges  oi 
EnglandjdLiiAxhQ  offenders  had  judgment  accordingly;  and  at  the 
same  time  by  ten  of  the  judges  it  was  agreed,  that  the  breaking  oi 
prison,  where  traitors  were  in  durance,  and  causing  them  to  escape 
was  treason,  alt  ho  the  parties  did  not  know  that  there  were  any 
traitors  there,  upon  the  case  of  1  H.  6.  5.  b.  and  so  to  break  a  prison 
where  felons  are,  whereby  they  escape,  is  felony  without  knowing 
them  to  be  imprisoned  for  such  offense.  P.  16  Car.  Croke,  Thomai 
Bensted*s  case.(r) 

The  case  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  for  levying  of  war  against  the  king 
is  entered  Rot.  Pari.  5  H.  5.  n.  11. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  September  anno  domini  1413,  Thomas  arch* 
bishop  of  Canterbury  the  pope's  legate  by  his  senteuce  definitive 

(p)  This  IB  not  to  be  found  among^  the  records. 

(9)  NieholttB  Brvndi$k  and  others  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  were  sent  by  Sir 
John  FUzuHiUter  armed  plati$,  f[ladii$,  bokelariU,  areuinu  Se  9agitti$  ad  modmm  guerrm 
to  seize  and  take  6ooef ,  a$ino9t  SfC.  of  1^€ma$  Hubert  in  Herlawr  upon  the  lands  of  tha 
said  ThomoB,  qua$  tenuit  de  alii$  dominu  Sf  nihil  de  ipeo  Johanne  Fitzwauter;  acooiw 
dingly  they  did  so,  and  carried  them  away  to  manors  belongringr  to  the  said  Sir  John ; 
but  neither  this  riot,  nor  any  other  the  facts,  which  he  or  his  accomplices  were  indicted 
for,  were  conceived  to  amount  to  treason,  since  none  of  them  were  arraigned  of  mora 
than  felony ;  vide  §vpra  in  notts,  p.  137. 

(r)  Cro.  Car.  563.  W.  Jonee  465. 

[6]  For  an  account  of  thene  private  wars  which  were  so  prevalent  during  the  eir^ 
feudal  ages,  ace  Robertmm^e  Charlee  V.  vol.  L  45. 266. 
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declared  Sir  John  Oldcaatle  lord  Cohham  an  heretic,  especially  la 
the  point  of  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  and  penance,  excommii- 
Qicated  him,  retinquenies  ipsumexnunc  tanquam  hsereticumjudi" 
no  99eculari.{s)    * 

Hill.  1  H.  5.  Rot.  7.  inter  placita  regisj  Middlesex,  there  is  an 
indictment  against  him  before  certain  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer  of  London  and  il//</6f/f sear,  returned  into  the  [  142  ] 
king's  bench  to  this  effect :(/) 

"Quod  Johannes  Oldcastell de  Coulyng  in  com'  Kanc^  chivaler, 
tc  alii  lollardi  vulgarit^r  nuncupati,  qui  contra  fidem  catholicam  di- 
versas  opiniones  hsereticas  &  alios  errores  manifestos  legi  catholicse 
repugnautes,  a  diu  est,  temerari^  tenuerunt  opiniones  &  errores  prse- 
dictos  manutenere,  aut  in  facto  minimi  perimplere  valentes,  quam 
dia  regia  potestas  &  tarn  status  regalis  domini  nostri  regis,  qu^m 
itaius  &  officium  prselatise  dignitatis,  infra  regnum  JJngliae  in  pros- 
peritate  perseverarent ;  fals5  &  proditorid  machinando  tam  statum 
regium  qu^m  statum  &  officium  praelatorum,  nee  non  ordines  religio- 
fiomm  infra  dictum  regnum  Anglix  peniti^s  adnullare  ac  dominum 
nostrum  regem,  fratres  suos,  prselatos  &  alios  magnates,  ejusdem 
regni  interficere,  nee  non  viros  religiosos,  relictis  cultibus  divinis  & 
religiosis  observantiis,  ad  occupationes  mundanas  provocare  ;  &  tam 
ecciesias  cathedrales,  quim  alias  ecclesias  &  domos  religiosas  de  reli- 
qiiiis  &  aliis  bonis  ecclesiasticis  totaliterspoliare  acfunditiks  ad  terram 
prosternere,  &  dictum  Johannem  Oldcastell  regentem  ejusdem  regni 
consiituere,  &  quamplura  regimina  secundikm  eorum  voluntatem  infra 
Rgnum  prffidictum,  quasi  gens  sine  capite,  in  finalem  destructionem 
tam  fidei  catholics  &  cleri,  quam  statQs  &  majestatis  dignitatis  rega- 
lis, infra  idem  regnum  ordinare,  fals6  &  proditorid  ordinaverunt  & 
proposuerunt,  qu6d  ipsi  insimul  cum  quampluribus  rebellibus  domini 
regis  ignotis  ad  numerum  viginti  millidm  hominilm  de  diversis  parti- 
bus  regni  Anglim  modo  guerrino  arraiatis  privatim  insurgerent,  & 
die  Mercurii  proximo  post  feslum  Epiphanix  domini  anno  regni  re- 
gis nunc  primo  apud  Villam  &  parochiam  sancti  Egidii  extra  bar- 
ram  ceteris  Templi  LtOndon  in  quodam  magno  campo  ibidem  una- 
nimit^r  convenirent  &  insimul  obviarent  pro  nefando  proposito  suo  in 
praemissis  perimplendo,  quo  quidem  die  Mercurii  apud  Vil- 
tam  &  parochiam  prasdictas  praedicti  Johannes  Oldcastell^  [  143  ] 
alii  in  hujusmodi  proposito  proditorio  perseverahtes  prsedic- 
tuin  dominum  nostrum  regem,  fratres  suos,  viz.  Thomam  ducem  C/a- 
renciaSy  Johannem  de  Lancastre^  &  Hurhfridum  de  Lancastre^  nee 
non  praelatos  &  magnates  praedictos  interficere,  nee  non  ipsum  domi- 
num nostrum  regem  &  haercdes  suos  de  regno  suo  prasdicto  exhsDre- 
dare,  &  praemissa  omnia  &  singula,  nee  non  quamplura  alia  mala  & 
iutolerabilia  facere  &  perimplere^  fals6  &  proditori^  proposuerunt  & 

(f )  See  State  TV.  Vol  I.  p.  43. 

{t)  See  Slate  TV.  Vol,  VI.  Appendix  p,  4.  Fox  in  his  acts  and  monuments,  VoL  I.  p. 
655.  brings  several  arguments  to  prove  this  indictment  to  be  a  forged  one ;  but  whatever 
the  indictmeot  was,  there  is  reason  sufficient  to  believe  the  pretended  conspiracy  was  no, 
&e  Rapitt*§  historjr  iub  anno  1414. 
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imaginaverunt,  &  ibidem  versus  catnpum  prsedictum  modo  giierrino 
arraiati  proditorie  modo  insurrectionis  contra  ligeantias  suas  eqnita* 
vernnt  ad  debellandum  dictum  dominnm  nostrum  regem,  nisi  per 
ipsum  manu  forti  gratiose  impedili  fuissent,  quod  quidem  indicia* 
mentum  dominus  rex  nunc  certis  de  causis  coram  eo  venire  fecit  ter- 

minandum Per  quod  praeceptum  fuit  vie'  quod  non  omitteret, 

&c.  quin  caperet  praefatum  Johannem  Oldcastellj  si,  &c.  &  salvoi 
&c."  upon  this  indictment  removed  into  the  king's  bench  he  was 
outlawed. 

All  this  record  and  process  at  the  request  of  the  commons  was  re- 
moved into  parliament,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  custos  re^ni, 
lords,  and  commons  was  read,  and  expounded  in  English  to  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  and  it  was  demanded  what  he  could  sa^  why  execution 
should  not  be  done  upon  him  upon  that  utlary,  and  he  saying  nothing 
in  his  excuse  <*  pur  que  agard  est  en  mesme  le  parlement  per  lea 
seigneurs  avant  dits,  de  I'assent  de  le  dit  gardein,  &  la  pryer  suisdit, 
qe  le  dit  John,come  traytour a  dieu  &  heretique  notoirement  approve 
&  adjugge,  come  peirt  per  un  instrument  I'archevesque  consue  ala 
dors  de  cest  roll  &  come  traytour  a  roy  &  son  roialme,  soit  amesne  a 
la  Tower  de  Londres^  &  d'iiloeques  soit  treins  per  my  le  city  de 
Londres,  tanque  as  novel  surches  en  le  paroche  de  St.  Giles  hors  de 
la  barre  de  viel  Temple  de  Londresj  &  illoeques  soit  pendus,  &  ars 
pendant.'^(u) 

How  this  nobleman  was  pursued  by  the  ecclesiastics,  and 
[  144  ]  the  whole  story  is  set  down  by  fValsingham. 

That  which  I  observein  it  is,  1.  That  the  indictment  isprin- 
cipally  founded  upon  that  article  of  this  statute  of  compassing  the 
king's  death,  and  yet  the  overt-act  is  an  assembly  to  levy  war,  and 
actual  levying  of  war.  2.  Altho  this  indictment  is  not  expressly 
upon  this  clause  of  levying  of  war,  for  that  is  not  ihe  principal  charge 
of  the  indictment,  but  compassing  the  king's  death,  yet  the  marching 
with  a  great  army  to  St.  Giles's  modo  guerrino  arraiali  was  an  ex- 
press levying  of  war,  tho  there  were  no  blow  yet  struck.[7]  But  3. 
it  seems  their  first  meeting  to  contrive  their  coming  to  St.  Gileses j  tho 
it  might  be  an  overt-act  to  compass  the  king's  death,  and  so  treason 
within  the  first  clause  of  the  statute,  yet  was  not  an  actual  levying  of 
war,  and  so  not  treason  within  that  clause  of  the  statute;  but 
their  actual  marching  in  a  body  modo  guerrino  fy  modo  insurrec* 
tionis  might  be  a  levying  of  war  within  the  statute.  4,  That  actual 
levying  of  war,  tho  it  be  a  treason,  upon  which  Oldcastie  might 
have  been  indicted,  yet  it  was  also  an  overt-act  to  serve  an  indict- 
ment for  compassing  the  king's  death,  as  hath  been  shewed  at  large 
before. 

If  there  be  an  actual  rebellion  or  insurrection,  it  is  a  levying  of 

(tt)  The  author  of  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcastie  says,  that  this  sentence  was  in  par- 
suafice  of  an  act  of  pariianienl,  which  appointed  that  punishment  in  those  ca«ei.  See 
State  Tt.  Vo/.  I.|i.49. 

[7]  Fo0(.  218.  VaugkafC$  ctfe,  5  Sk  Tr.  17.  SaU.  634. 
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war  within  this  act ;  and  by  the  name  of  levying  of  war  it  must  be 
expressed  in  the  indictment.  Co.  P.  C.p,  10. 

And  in  Anderson* 8 Rep,  part  2  n.  2.  after  Triniiy-ierm  37  Eliz,(x) 
before  the  two  chief  justices,  master  of  the  rolls,  baron  Clerk  and 
EwenSj  the  case  was,  that  divers  apprentices  of  London  and  South- 
wark  were  committed  to  prison  for  riots,  and  for  making  proclamation 
concerning  the  prices  of  victuals,  some  whereof  were  sentenced  in  the 
star-chamber  to  be  set  in  the  pillory  and  whipt;  after  which  divers 
other  apprentices  and  one  Grant  of  Uxbridge  conspire  to  take  and 
deliver  those  apprentices  out  of  ward,  to  kill  the  mayor  of  London^ 
and  to  bum  his  house,  and  to  break  open  two  houses  near  the  Tower^ 
where  there  were  divers  weapons  and  arms  for  three  hundred  men, 
and  there  to  furnish  themselves  with  weapons ;  after  which  divers 
apprentices  devised  libels,  moving  others  to  take  part  with 
tliem  in  their  devices,  and  to  assemble  themselves  at  Bun-  [  145  2 
At'// and  Totoer-hill;  and  accordingly  divers  assembled  them- 
selves at  Bun-hill^  and  three  hundred  at  the  Towery  where  they  had 
a  trumpet,  and  one  that  held  a  cloak  upon  a  pole  in  lieu  of  a  flag, 
aod  in  going  towards  the  lord  mayor's  house  the  sherifls  and  sword- 
bearer  with  others  offered  to  resist  them,  against  whom  the  appren- 
tices offered  violence. 

And  it  was  agreed  by  the  judges  referees,  that  this  was  treason 
within  the  statute  of  13  Eliz,  for  intending  to  levy  war  against  the 
queen;  for  they  held,  that  if  any  do  intend  to  levy  war  for  any  thing, 
tiiat  the  queen  by  her  laws  or  justice  ought  or  may  do  in  government 
as  queen,  that  shall  be  intended  a  levying  of  war  against  the  queen; 
and  it  is  not  material,  that  they  intended  no  ill  to  the  person  of  the 
queen,  but  if  intended  against  the  otfice  and  authority  of  the  queen, 
to  levy  war,  this  is  within  the  words  and  intent  of  the  statute,  and 
hereupon  Grant  and  divers  others  were  indicted  and  executed. 

And  eodem  tibro  n.  49.(y)  the  case  of  Burton  mentioned  by  my 
lord  Coktj  P.  C,  p.  10.  is  reported,  viz.  in  the  county  of  Oxford  di- 
vers persons  conspire  to  assemble  themselves,  and  move  others  to 
rise  and  pull  down  inclosures,  and  to  effect  it  they  determined  to 
go  to  the  lord  Norris^s  house  and  others,  to  take  their  arms,  horses, 
and  other  things,  and  to  kill  divers  gentlemen,  and  thence  to  go  to  Lon- 
doUf  where  they  said  many  would  take  their  parts ;  and  this  appeared 
by  their  confessions:  and  it  was  agreed,  1.  That  this  was  treason 
within  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  for  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the 
queen.  2.  But  not  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  because  no  war 
was  levied,  and  that  statute  extended  not  to  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
war. 

Nota;  in  both  these  cases  there  was  a  conspiring  to  arm  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  assemble,  which  had  they  effected  and  so  assem- 
bled more  guerrino,  it  had  been  a  war  levied,  and  by  construction 
and  interpretation  a  war  levied  against  the  queen. 

If  any  with  weapons  invasive  or  defensive  doth  hold  and  [  146  1 
defend  a  castle  or  fort  against  the  king  and  his  power,  this  is 

(JT)  S  Amd.  4.  (y)  2  And.  66. 

VOL.  I. — 17 
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a  levying  of  war  against  the  king  within  this  act.     Co,  P.  C  p.  la 
Vide  the  statute  13  Eliz,  cap.  1  fy  dicta  ibid  posiea. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  insurrection  upon  the  ac- 
count of  a  civil  interest  and  a  levying  of  war.[8] 

v?.  recovers  possession  against  B.  of  a  house,  &c.  in  a  real  action, 
or  in  an  ejectione  firmscy  and  a  writ  of  seisin  or  possession  goes  to 
the  sherin,  B.  holds  his  house  against  the  sheriff  with  force,  and  as- 
sembles persons  with  weapons  for  that  purpose,  who  keep  the  house 
with  a  strong  hand  against  the  sheriff,  tho  assisted  with  the  passt 
comitaius:  this  is  no  treason  either  in  B.  or  his  accomplices,  but  only 
a  great  riot  and  misdemeanor;  the  like  is  to  be  said  touching  a  man 
that  keeps  possession  against  a  restitution  upon  an  indictment  of  for- 
cible entry. 

But  if  B.  either  fortifies  his  own  house  or  the  house  of 

[  *142  ]  another  with  weapons  defensive  or  invasive  purposely  to 

make  head  against  the  king  and  to  secure  himself  against 

the  king's  regal  army  or  forces,  then  that  is  a  levying  of  war  against 

the  king. 

But  the  bare  detaining  of  the  king's  castles  or  ships  seems  no  levy- 
ing of  war  within  this  statute :  vide  infra  13  Eliz.  cap.  1  4*  dicta 
ibidemlO] 

If  the  king's  lieutenant  in  a  time  of  hostility  or  rebellion  within  the 
realm  be  assaulted  upon  their  march  or  in  their  quarters  as  enemies, 
this  is  a  levying  of  war;  but  if  upon  some  sudden  falling  out  or  in- 
jury done  by  the  soldiers,  the  countrymen  rise  upon  them  and  drive 
them  out,  this  may  be  a  great  riot,  and  if  any  be  killed  by  the  assail- 
ants it  is  felony  in  them  ;  but  this  seems  not  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  unless  there  be  some  traitorous  design  under  the  cover  of 
it :  and  claus.  26  E.  3.  m.  24.  it  appears,  that  an  open  resistance  of 
the  justices  oi  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  county  of  Surrey ^  viz.  re- 
sistendo  justiciariis,  &  ipsos  justiciarios,  quo  minus  contenta  in  com- 
missione  nostra  eis  inde  facta  exequi&  facere  potuerunt,  impediendo, 
was  felony,  and  the  offenders  were  executed  for  the  same  as  felons. 

I  shall  conclude  this  matter  with  a  consultation  of  the 

[  *143  ]  judges,  where  I  was  present.     All  the  judges  except  J. 

fVindham  and  J.  Atkins  were  assembled  by  my  lord 

keeper,  September  1675.  to  consider  of  this  case,  as  it  was  stated  in 

writing  by  the  attorney  general  in  manner  following : 

"A  great  number  of  the  weavers  in  and  about  London  being 
offende^at  the  engine-looms  (which  are  instruments,  that  have  been 
used  above  these  sixty  years,)  because  thereby  one  man  can  do  as  much 
in  a  day,  as  near  twenty  men  without  them,  and  by  consequence  can 
afford  his  ribbands  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  after  attempts  in  parlia- 
ment and  elsewhere  to  suppress  them  did  agree  among  themselves 
to  rise  and  go  from  house  to  house  to  take  and  destroy  the  engine- 

[6]  Carrying  off  or  destroy  in  jr  the  king*s  storeii,  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  kingr. 
dom,  if  done  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  aid  of  rebels  or  enemies,  will  be  treason;  boC 
•eeics,  if  done  only  for  lucre,  or  some  private  malicious  motive.  1  EoMt^  P^C.  66. 

[91  **  That  case  \m  denied,**  per  Mar§haU^  C.  J.  3  Burr'i  JVial^  224,  It  it  denied  by 
JSbft,  P.  C.  1  vol.  68.  See  dso  FotL  219. 
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looms;  in  pursuance  of  which  they  did  on  the  9thy  10th,  and  11th  of 
this  instant  •August  assemble  themselves  in  great  numbers  at  some 
places  to  an  hundred,  at  others  to  four  hundred,  and  at  others^ 
particularly  at  Stratford- Bow  to  about  fifteen  hundred. 

"They  did  in  a  most  violent  manner  break  open  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  which  such  engine-looms  were,  or 
were  by  them  suspected  to  be,  they  took  away  the  engines,  and 
making  great  fires  burnt  the  same,  and  not  only  the  looms,  but  in 
many  places  the  ribbands  made  thereby,  and  several  other  goods  of 
the  persons  whose  houses  they  broke  open ;  this  they  did  not  in  one 
place  only,but  in  several  places  and  counties,  viz,  Middlesex^  London^ 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  in  the  last  of  which,  viz,  at  Southwark 
they  stormed  the  house  of  one  Thomas  Bybby,  and  tho  they  were 
resisted  and  one  of  them  kijled  and  another  wounded,  yet  at  last  they 
forced  their  way  in,  took  away  his  looms  and  burnt  them ;  the  value 
of  the  damage  they  did,  is  computed  to  several  thousand  pounds. 

"  This  they  did  after  several  proclamations  made  and  command 
given  by  the  justices  of  peace  and  the  sheriffs  of  Middlesex  to  de- 
part, but  instead  of  obeying  they  resisted  and  affronted 
the  magistrates  and  officers:  It  is  true  they  had  no  war- [*144] 
like  arms,  but  that  was  supplied  by  their  number,  and  they 
had  such  weapons,  as  such  a  rabble  could  get,  as  staves,  clubs^ 
sledges,  hammers,  and  other  such  instruments  to  force  open  doors. 

«  There  was  this  further  evil  attending  this  insurrection,  that  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  militia  were  so  far  from  doing  their  duty 
in  suppressing  them,  that  some,  tho  in  arms  and  drawn  up  in  com- 
panies, stood  still  looking  on  while  their  neighbours  houses  were 
broken  open  and  their  goods  destroyed,  others  incouraged  them,  and 
others,  to  whose  custody  some  of  the  offenders,  who  were  taken, 
were  committed,  suffered  them  to  escape,  so  that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  tumult  little  or  nothing  was  done  to  suppress  them,  until  the 
lords  of  the  council  were  constrained  at  a  time  extraordinary  to 
assemble,  by  whose  directions  and  orders  as  well  to  the  civil  magis« 
trates,  as  to  the  king's  guards,  they  were  at  last  quieted." 

Five  of  the  judges  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that  this  was  treason 
within  the  act  of  25  E,  3.  upon  the  clause  of  levying  war  against 
the  king,  or  at  least  upon  the  clause  of  the  statute  of  13  Car.  2. 
cap.  l.[10.] 

1.  In  respect  of  the  manner  of  their  assembling,  who,  tho  they 
had  no  weapons  or  ensigns  of  war,  yet  their  multitudes  supplied  that 
defect,  being  able  to  do  that  by  their  multitudes,  which  a  lesser  num- 
ber of  armed  men  might  scarce  be  able  to  effect  by  their  weapons ; 
and  besides,  they  had  staves,  and  clubs,  and  some  hammers  or 
sledges  to  break  open  houses,  and  accordingly  they  acted  by  break- 
ing open  doors  and  burning  the  engine-looms  and  many  of  the  wares 
made  by  them. 

2.  In  respect  of  the  design  itself,  which  was  to  burn  and  destroy 

[10]  Fo$t.  210. 
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toot  the  single  engine-looms  of  this  or  that  particular  person,  but 

engine-looms  in  general,  and  that  not  in  one  county  onlyt 

[^145]  but  in  several  counties,  and  so  agreeable  to  Burton^ 9 

case. 

The  other  five  judges  were  not  satisfied,  that  this  was  treason 

within  the  clause  of  25  E.  3.  against  levying  of  war^  nor  within  the 

statute  of  13  Car.  2.  for  conspiring  to  levy  war. 

1.  It  was  agreed,  that  if  men  assemble  together  and  consult  to 
raise  a  force  immediately  or  directly  against  the  king's  person,  or  tQ 
restrain  or  depose  him,  whether  the  number  of  the  persons  were 
more  or  less,  or  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  tho  this  were  not  a  trea- 
son within  this  clause  of  the  statute  of  25  B.  3.  yet  it  was  treason 
within  the  first  clause  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  an  overt- 
act  sufficient  to  make  good  such  an  indictment,  tho  no  war  was  ac^ 
tually  levied;  and  with  this  accord  the  resolutions  before  cited^ 
especially  that  of  the  insurrection  in  the  north  at  Farley  wood;(*) 
but  no  such  conspiracy  or  compassing  appears  in  this  case,  and  so 
that  is  not  now  in  question,  but  we  are  only  upon  a  point  of  con^ 
structive  or  interpretative  levying  of  war. 

2.  Here  is  nothing  in  this  case  of  any  conspiring  to  do  any  thing, 
but  what  they  really  and  fully  effected;  they  agreed  to  rise  in  muUi- 
tudes  to  burn  the  looms,  and  accordingly  they  did  it,  but  nothing  of 
conspiring  against  the  safety  of  the  king's  person,  or  to  arm  them- 
selves; therefore  if  what  they  did  were  not  a  levying  of  war  againsC 
the  king  within  the  statute  of  2S  E.  3.  here  appears  no  conspiring 
to  levy  such  war  within  the  statute  of  13  Car.  2.  cap.  \.  for,  for 
what  appears,  all  was  done,  which  they  conspired  to  do. 

3.  It  seemed  very  doubtful  to  them,  whether  in  the  manner  of  this 
assembling  it  was  any  levying  of  war,  or  whether  it  were  more  than 

a  riot,  for  in  all  indictments  of  this  kind  for  levying  of  war 
[^146]  it  is  laid,  that  they  were  more  guerrino  arraiaiiy  and  upon 

the  evidence,  that  they  were  assembled  in  a  posture  of  war 
armis  offenaivis  ^  defensiviSj  and  sometimes  particular  circum* 
stances  also  proved  or  found,  as  banners,  trumpets,  drums,  &c.  and 
where  they  were  indicted  for  conspiring  only  to  levy  war,  yet  there 
was  this  circumstance  accompanied  it,  viz.  a  confederacy  to  get  arms 
and  arm  themselves,  as  in  OranVa  case,  and  Burton^s  case. 

4.  It  seemed  very  doubtful  to  them,  whether  this  design  to  bum 
engine-looms  were  such  a  design,  as  would  make  it  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king,*  [11]  for  it  was  not  like  the  designs  of  altering 

(»)  Vtde9ujprap,Vl(S. 

*  By  12  Qto,  1.  cap,  34.  '^If  any  person  •ball  wilfolly  break  any  tooh  naed  in  tbc 
woollen  manufacture,  not  havingr  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  ahall  break  or  enter  by 
force  into  any  house  or  shop  by  night  or  by  day  for  such  purpose,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

[11]  By  the  7  4*  8  Geo.  4.  e.  30.  s.  3.  it  b  made  felony,  punishable  with  transportaUott 
or  imprisonment,  to  damage  or  destroy  any  silk,  woolen,  linen,  or  cotton  goods,  being  in 
tho  loom  or  fVame,  &c.  or  to  destroy  or  damage  any  loom,  frame,  machine,  &o.  or  to 
enter  by  foroe  into  any  house,  shop,  building,  &c  with  intent  to  commit  any  of  the  said 
offiBuces.  R.  T.  2k«iy,  R,dcR.C.  0. 4SSL  &  t.  IM,  id.  483.  R.  t.  ilsJUoji,  9  A.  * 
Ad.  750. 
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ieligion,  laws,  pulling  down  inclosures  generally,  as  in  Burton* a 
case,  nor  to  destroy  any  trade,  but  only  a  particular  quarrel  and 
grievance  between  men  of  the  same  trade  against  a  particular  enginCi 
that  they  thought  a  grievance  to  them,  which,  tho  it  was  an  enor- 
mous riot,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  it  treason.  Vide  statutes 
8  H.  6.  cap.  27.  9  H.  6.  cap.  5.(t) 
I         Many  of  them  therefore  concluded,  that  if  Mr.  Attorney  should 
I      think  fit  to  proceed  as  for  a  treason,  the  matter  might  be  specially 
found  and  so  left  to  farther  advice,  or  rather  that  according  to  the 
I      clause  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  the  declarative  judgment  of  the  king 
and  both  houses  of  parliament  might  be  had,  because  it  was  a  new 
I      case  and  materially  differed  from  other  cases  of  like  nature  formerly 
resolved. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  we  all  departed,  and  Mr.  Attor- 
ney upon  consideration  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems,  thought  fit  to 
proceed  for  a  riot,  and  caused  many  of  them  to  be  indicted  for  riots, 
for  which  they  were  convicted  and  had  great  fines  set  upon  them, 
and  were  committed  in  execution  and  adjudged  to  stand  upon  the 
pillory. 

Touching  the  laws  of  treason  in  Ireland,  by  the  statute  of  [  147  ] 
18  H.  6.  cap,  3.  levying  horse  or  foot  upon  the  king's  sub- 
jects against  their  will  shall  be  treason ;  this  they  call  cessing  of  sol* 
diers  upon  men,  and  hath  been  often  done  by  the  lieutenants  or 
deputies  of  Ireland  by  consent  of  the  council  in  some  cases. 

Among  many  cumulative  treasons  charged  upon  the  late  earl  of 
Strafford  the  king's  deputy  in  Ireland^  this  one  thing  of  cessing  of 
soldiers  upon  the  king's  subjects  in  Ireland  was  the  chief  particular 
treason  charged  upon  him. 

It  was  insisted  upon  for  the  earl's  defence,  that  by  the  statute  of 
10  H.  7.  in  Irelandf  cap.  22.  called  Poynin^^s  law,  all  the  statutes  of 
England  are  at  once  enacted  to  be  observed  in  Ireland;  and  there- 
fore the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  declaring  treasons,  and  the  statute  of  1  H. 
4.  cap.  10.  enacting,  that  nothing  shall  be  treason  but  what  was  with- 
in that  statute,  the  treasons  enacted  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  H.  6. 
and  afterwards  before  10  H.  7.  were  repealed,  and  consequently  this 
statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  3. 

But  thSi  seems  not  to  be  so,  for  the  general  introduction  of  the 
statutes  of  England  being  an  affirmative  law  could  not  be  intended 
to  take  away  those  particular  statutes,  that  were  made  in  Ireland  for 
the  declaring  of  treason,  as  this  and  that  also  of  the  same  year,  cap.  2. 
for  taking  Comericke.{z) 

But  surely  this  was  no  levying  of  war  within  this  statute,(flr)  either 
in  respect  of  the  matter  itself  or  of  the  person  that  did  it,  he  being 

(t)  CoDceminff  the  riota  committed  by  the  WtUh  upon  the  dragmen  of  Settm^  wU 
M/ra,jKl51. 

{x)  That  ii,  for  takiug  thieves,  robbers,  or  rebels  into  safe  guard. 

(a)  Tho  this  were  not  levying  of  war,  yet  being  cessing  of  soldiers  upon  the  subject, 
it  was  treasou  within  the  express  words  of  that  statute;  nor  does  our  author  assign  any 
leason,  why  an  act  of  lord  deputy  and  council  is  not  within  the  penalty  of  that  law.  See 
Cmmd.EUx.  p.  219. 
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the  king's  lieutenant,  neither  could  an  act  by  the  lord  deputy  and 
council  of  this  nature  be  construed  to  be  within  the  penalty  of  this 
act,  if  it  were  in  force ;  yet  for  this  and  other  cumulative  treasons  he 
was  attainted  by  act  of  parliament,  but  that  attainder  was  very  justly 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  14  Car,  2. 

Now  I  shall  draw  out  some  observations  and  conclusions 
[  148  ]  from  the  precedents  and  instances  before  given  touching  this 
obscure  clause  of  levying  war  against  the  king. 

1.  A  conspiracy  or  confederacy  to  levy  war  against  the  king  is  not 
a  levying  of  war  within  this  clause  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  this 
clause  requires  a  war  actually  levied.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  10. 

And  this  appears  ^r*/  by  those  temporary  laws,  that  were  made  to 
continue  during  the  king's  or  queen's  life,  which  made  conspiring  to 
levy  war  with  an  overt- act  evidencing  such  conspiracy  to  be  treason, 
as  the  statutes  of  1  ^  2  Ph,  Sr  M.  cap.  10.  13  Eliz.  cap.  1.  and  13 
Car.  2.  cap.  I.  and  secondly  by  the  resolution  of  the  judges  in  the 
case  oi  Burton  39  Eliz.  cited  by  my  lord  Coke^  P.  C.p.  9, 10.[12] 

2.  That  yet  such  a  conspiracy  or  compassing  to  levy  war  against 
the  king  directly  or  against  his  forces,  and  meeting  and  consulting  for 
the  effecting  of  it,  whether  the  number  of  the  conspirators  be  more 
or  less,  or  disguised  under  any  other  pretence  whatsoever,  as  of  re- 
formation of  abuses,  casting  down  inclosures  particular  or  generally^ 
nay  of  wrestling,  football-playing,  cock-fighting;  yet  if  it  can  appear, 
that  they  consulted  or  resolved  to  raise  a  power  immediately  against 
the  king,  or  the  liberty  or  safety  of  his  person,  this  congregating  of 
people  for  this  intent,  tho  no  war  be  actually  levied,  is  an  overt-act 
to  maintain  an  indictment,  for  compassing  the  king's  death  within 
the  first  clause  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  it  is  a  kind  of  natural  or 
necessary  consequence,  that  he,  that  attempts  to  subdue  and  conquer 
the  king, cannot  intend  less  than  the  taking  away  his  life;  and  indeed 
it  hath  been  always  the  miserable  consequence  of  such  a  conquest, 
as  is  witnessed  by  the  miserable  tragedies  of  E.  2.  and  B.  2.  and  this 
was  the  case  of  Oldcastle  and  Essex. 

3.  That  yet  conspiring  to  levy  war,  {viz.  to  do  such  an  act,  which 
if  it  were  accomplished  and  attained  its  end  would  be  an  actual  levy- 
ing of  war)  and  being  accompanied  with  an  overt-act  evidencing  it, 
(tho  it  be  not  treason  within  this  clause  of  the  act  of  25  E.  3.)  yet 

was  treason  during  the  queen's  life  by  the  statute  of  13 
[  149  ]  Eliz.  cap.  1.  and  is  treason  at  this  day  by  the  statute  of  13 
Car.  2.  cap.  1.  during  the  life  of  our  now  sovereign. 
But  then  the  overt-act  (be  it  speaking,  writing,  or  acting)  required 
by  these  statutes  to  evidence  the  same  must  be  specially  laid  in  the 
indictment,  and  proved  upon  the  evidence :  thus  in  Gran/'«  case  and 
Burton^s  case  the  conspiring  to  fetch  arms  at  the  houses  therein 
mentioned  was  an  overt-act  proving  this  conspiracy  to  levy  war. 

4.  That  a  levying  of  war  with  all  the  circumstances  imaginable  to 

[13]  And  the  Act  of  36  €Uo,  3.  e.  7.  wbioh  wu  to  coDtinue  in  force  during  the  kiog*i 
life. 
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five  it  that  denomination,  as  cum  vexillis  explicaiisy  cum  muliitu' 
dine  geniium  armaiarum  fy  modo  guerrino  arraial\  yet  if  it  be 
upon  a  mere  private  quarrel  between  private,  tho  great  persons,  or 
to  throw  down  the  inclosures  of  such  a  manor  or  park,  where  the 
party  tho  without  title  claims  a  common,  or  upon  dispute  concerning 
the  propriety  of  liberties  or  franchises,  this,  tho  it  be  in  the  manner 
of  it  a  levying  of  war,  yet  it  is  not  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king, 
tho  bloodshed  or  burning  of  houses  ensue  in  that  attempt,  but  is  a 
great  riot,  for  which  the  offenders  ought  to  be  fined  and  imprison- 
ed ;[13]  and  if  any  be  killed  by  the  rioters  in  the  riot,  it  may  be 
murder  in  the  assailant. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford^  anno 
20  E.  1.  tho  before  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  the  several  great  riots 
above-mentioned,  to  which  we  may  add  Rot.  Pari.  50  E.  3.  n.  140, 
164.  11  H.  4.  fi.  36,  57.  13  H.  4.  n.  14.  18  H.  6.  n.  30. 

5.  An  actual  levying  of  war  therefore  against  the  king  to  make  a 
treason,  for  which  the  offender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  clause  of 
the  statute  for  levying  of  war  against  the  king,  consists  of  two  princi« 
pal  parts  or  ingredients,  viz.  1.  It  must  be  a  levying  of  war.  2.  It 
must  be  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 

6.  What  shall  be  said  a  levying  of  war  is  partly  a  question  of  fact, 
for  it  is  not  ev^ery  unlawful  or  riotous  assembly  of  many  persons  to 
do  an  unlawful  act,  tho  de  facto  they  commit  the  act  they  intend,  that 
makes  a  levying  of  war,  for  then  every  riot  would  be  trea- 

•00,  and  all  the  acts  against  riotous  and  unlawful  assem-  [  150  ] 
blies,  as  13  £^  4.  cap.  7.  2  H.  5.  cap.  8.  8  H.  6.  cap.  14.  and 
many  more(6)  had  been  vain  and  needless;  but  it  must  be  such  an 
assembly  as  carries  with  it  speciem  belli,  as  if  they  ride  or  march 
vexillis  explicatis^  or  if  they  be  formed  into  companies,  or  furnished 
with  military  officers,  or  if  they  are  armed  with  military  weapons, 
as  swords,  guns,  bills,  halberds,  pikes,  and  are  so  circumstanced,  that 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  they  are  in  a  posture  of  war,  which 
circumstances  are  so  various,  that  it  is  hard  to  define  them  all  par- 
ticularly. 

Only  the  general  expression  in  all  the  indictments  of  this  nature, 
that  I  have  seen,  are  more  guerrino  arraiatiy  and  sometimes  other 
particulars  added  as  the  fact  will  bear,  as  cum  vexillis  explicatis, 
cum  armia  de/ensivis  ^  offensivis,  cum  tympanis  fy  tubis :  but 
altho  it  be  a  question  of  fact,  whether  war  be  levied  or  conspired  to 
be  levied,  which  depends  upon  evidence,  yet  some  overt-act  must  be 
shewn  in  the  indictment,  upon  which  the  court  may  judge  ;  and  this 
is  usually  modo  guerrino  a^raiatiy  or  armati^  or  conspiring  to  get 
arms  to  arm  themselves. 

And  therefore  in  the  cases  of  Burton  and  Grant  before-men- 
tioned, who  were  indicted  and  convicted  upon  the  statute  of  13  Eliz. 

(6)  See  3  4r  4  Edw.  VI.  cap.  5.  1  Afar.  cap.  12.  1  Geo.  heap,  5. 
[13]  F99U  210.    Hawk.  c.  17.  «.  25. 
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cap.  1.  for  conspiring  to  levy  war  for  pulling  down  inclosures,  &c 
there  is  not  only  a  conspiracy  to  do  the  thing,  but  also  to  gain  arms 
and  weapons  at  the  lord  Norris's  house,  and  elsewhere  to  arm  them- 
selves for  that  attempt. 

And  the  reason  hereof  seems  to  be,  because,  when  an  assembly  of 
people  thus  arm  themselves,  it  is  a  plain  evidence,  that  they  mean  to 
defend  themselves,  and  make  good  their  attempts  by  a  military  force, 
and  to  resist  and  subdue  all  power,  that  shall  be  used  to  suppress 
them ;  and  besides,  the  very  use  of  weapons  by  such  an  assembly 
without  the  king's  licence,  unless  in  some  lawful  and  special  cases, 
carries  a  terror  with  it,  and  a  presumption  of  warlike  force,  and 
therefore  under  a  distinct  and  special  restraint  by  the  sta- 
[  151  ]  tute  of  fVestminsi.  2,{c)  and  the  statute(rf)  of  7  E.  1.  de 
de/ensione  poriandi  arma. 

7.  Whether  the  bare  assembling  of  an  enormous  multitude  for 
doing  of  these  unlawful  acts  without  any  weapons,  or  being  more 
guerrino  arraiaiij  especially  in  case  of  interpretative  or  construc- 
tive levying  of  war,  be  a  sufficient  overt-act  to  make  a  levying  of 
war  within  this  act,  especially  if  they  commit  some  of  these  acts 
themselves,  is  very  considerable  and  seems  to  me  doubtful.  1.  Be- 
cause  I  have  not  known  any  such  case  ruled.  2.  Because  the  acts 
of  3  &  4  Ed.  6.  cap.  5.  and  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  (which  must  be  intended 
of  such  unarmed  assemblies)  makes  it  in  some  cases  felony,  in  some 
cases  only  misdemeanor.  3.  Because  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine 
what  that  number  must  be,  that  must  make  treason,  and  less  than 
which  must  be  only  a  riot ;  this  therefore  should  be  well  considered, 
and  the  direction  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  to  expect  the  declaration 
of  parliament  in  like  cases  is  a  safe  direction,  and  so  much  the 
rather,  because  the  statutes  of  E.  6.  and  queen  Mary  seem  to  look 
the  other  way,(e)  to  which  may  be  added  the  great  riots  committed 
by  the  foresters  and  Welsh  upon  the  dragmen  of  Severn,  hewing  all 
their  boats  to  pieces,  and  drowning  the  bargemen  in  a  warlike  pos- 
ture. Rot.  Pari.  8  H.  6.  n.  30,  45.  9  H.  6.  n.  37.  upon  which  the 
statute  of  9  H.  6.  cap.  5.  was  made  :  I  forbear  therefore  any  opinion 
herein. 

8.  But  whether  the  assembly  were  greater  or  le»,  or  armed  or 
not  armed,  yet  if  the  design  were  directly  against  the  king,  as  to  do 
him  bodily  harm,  to  imprison,  to  restrain  him,  or  to  offer  any  force 
or  violence  to  him,  it  will  be  treason  within  the  first  clause  of  com- 
passing the  king's  death,  and  this  assembling  and  consulting  or 
practising  together  to  this  purpose,  tho  of  but  two  or  three,  will  be 

an  overt-act  to  prove  it;  therefore  all  the  question  will  be 
[  152  ]  only  touching  interpretative  or  constructive  levying  of  war, 
whereof  hereafter. 

(c)  I  donH  find  any  thing  to  this  purpose  in  the  statute  of  WetlminsL  2.  so  suppoM 
the  statute  here  meant  is  the  statute  of  Northampton  2  E.  3.  cap,  3.  whereby  it  is  pro- 
hibited that  any  one  bring  force  in  affray  of  the  people,  or  go  armed  by  night  or  by  day. 
See  Co.  P.  C.  p,  158  Jf  160.  F.  N.  B.  p.  552. 

{d)  Or  rather  proclamation  ;  see  tbe  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

(e)  As  does  also  1  Geo.  L  cap.  5. 
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9.  If  there  be  war  levied  as  is  above  declared,  viz.  an  assembly 
more  guerrino  arraialiy  and  so  in  the  posture  of  war  for  any  trea- 
sonable attempt ;  this  is  btllum  levaium,  tho  not  belltim  percussum  : 
and  thus  far  touching  the  levying  of  war,  as  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ner-of  it. 

10.  But  besides  the  circumstances  requisite  to  denominate  a  levy- 
ing of  war  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  it,  there  is  also  requisite  to 
make  a  treason  within  this  clause,  that  it  be  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  kingj  which  is  the  scope,  end  and  termination  thereof,  for,  as 
hath  been  said,  there  may  be  a  levying  of  war  between  private  per<<> 
WDS  upon  private  quarrels,  which  is  not  a  levying  of  war  against 
the  king,  and  so  not  treason  within  this  clause  of  this  act. 

11.  A  levying  of  war  against  the  king  therefore  is  of  two  kinds, 
either  expressly  and  directly,  or  by  way  of  interpretation,  constnic- 
tion  or  exposition  of  this  act :  the  former  is,  when  a  war  is  levied 
against  the  person  of  the  king,  or  against  his  general,  or  army  by 
him  appointed,  or  to  do  the  king  any  bodily  harm,  or  to  imprison 
him,  or  to  restrain  him  of  his  liberty,  or  to  get  him  into  their  power, 
or  to  enforce  him  to  put  away  his  ministers,  or  to  depose  him ;  many 
instances  of  this  kind  may  be  given,  such  as  was  in  truth  the  riding 
of  the  earl  of  Essex  into  London  armed  with  swords  and  pistols, 
his  Bolliciting  of  the  citizens  to  go  with  him  to  court  to  remove  from 
the  queen  her  ministers  and  counsellors,  his  fortifying  of  his  house 
against  the  queen's  officers,  which  were  in  truth  a  levying  of  war, 
tho  his  indictment  was  upon  the  first  clause  of  compassing  the  queen's 
death,  which  was  more  clearly  included  within  these  actions. 

12.  Constructive  or  interpretative  levying  of  war  is  not  so  much 
against  the  king's  person,  as  against  his  government:  if  men  as- 
semble tog:ether  more  guerrino  to  kill  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  this  hath  been  ruled  to  be  levying  of  war  against  the  king. 
P.  16  Car.  1.  Cro,  583.  Bensied^s  case  before  cited,  and  accord- 
ingly was  the  resolution  of  the  house  of  lords  17  A.  2.  TalboVs  case 
above-mentioned. 

So  in  the  case  mentioned  by  my  lord  Coke  in  the  time  of 
H.  8.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  10.  levying  war  against  the  statute  of  [153] 
Labourer8{\^']  and  to  inhance  servants  wages  was  a  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  king;  and  altho  levying  of  war  to  demolish 
lome  particular  inclSsures  is  not  a  levying  of  war  against  the  king, 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  9.  yet  if  it  be  to  alter  religion  established  by  law,  or  to 
go  from  town  to  town  generally  to  cast  down  inclosures,  or  to  de- 
liver ^en^ra/Zy  out  of  prison  persons  lawfully  imprisoned,  this  hath 
been  held  to  be  levying  of  war  against  the  king  within  this  act,  and 
the  conspiring  to  levy  war  for  those  purposes  treason  within  that 
clause  of  the  act  of  13  Eliz.  cap.  1.  as  was  resolved  in  Burton's 
case  and  GranVs  case  above-mentioned;  and  the  like  resolution 

[14]  Haufk.  e.  17.  f.  25.  Fo9t.  211.  Lord  Gem-ge  Oordon'$  case,  21.  CobUU'$  St.  TV. 
485.  Dottgl.  590.  4  Bl.  Com.  81. 
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was  in  the  case  of  the  apprentices  that  assembled  more  guerrino  to 
pull  down  bawdy-houses. 

It  is  considerable  how  these  resolutions  stand  with  the  judgment 
of  parliament  in  3  &  4  Ed.  6.  cap.  12.  which  makes  special  provi- 
sions to  make  assemblies  above  twelve  to  alter  the  laws  and  statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  or  the  religion  established  by  law,  or  if  above  forty 
assemble  for  pulling  down  inclosures,  burning  of  houses,  or  stacks  of 
corn,  treason,  if  they  departed  not  to  their  homes  within  an  hour 
after  proclamation,  or  after  proclamation  put  any  of  these  designs  in 
practice,  which  is  nevertheless  reduced  to  felony  within  clergy  by  the 
statute  of  I  Mar.  sess.  2.  cap.  12.  These  offenses  being  the  same 
with  those  adjudged  treason  in  Burton's  case  and  some  others  be-* 
fore  cited,  why  was  it  thought  necessary  for  an  act  of  parliament  3 
^  4  Ed.  6.  to  make  it  treason  under  certain  qualifications,  and  why 
reduced  to  felony  within  clergy  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  and 
the  statute  ot  3  ^  4  E.  6.  repealed?  It  seems  that  altho  the  unlaw- 
ful ends  of  these  assemblies  thus  punished  by  3  4*  4  Ed.  6.  and  1 
Mar.  were  much  the  same  with  those  of  Burton  and  Grant  and 
others,  that  were  adjudged  treason,  yet  the  difference  between  the 
cases  stood  not  in  that,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  assembly;  those 
that  were  adjudged  treasons  in  Burton's  and  Grant's  case  were, 
because  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  arm  themselves  and  levy  a  war  more 
guerrino. 

But  those,  that  were  thus  heightened  to  treason  by  3  ^  4 
[  154  ]  E.  6.  and  reduced  to  felony  by  1  Mar.  were  not  intended  of 
such,  as  were  more  guerrino  arraiatiyiioT a  levying  of  war, 
tho  their  multitudes  were  often  great,  and  tho  they  they  did  put  in 
ure  the  things  they  conspired  to  effect,  and  so  were  but  great  riots- 
and  not  levying  war  within  this  clause  of  25  E.  3.  and  therefore 
those  acts  inflicted  a  new  and  farther  punishment  on  them. 

III.  En  son  realme:  hitherto  it  hath  been  said  what  is  a  levying 
of  war  ;  we  are  now  to  consider  the  place,  En  son  realme. 

The  realm  of  England  comprehends  the  narrow  seas,  and  there- 
fore if  a  war  be  levied  upon  those  seas,  as  if  any  of  the  king's  sub* 
jects  hostily  invade  any  of  the  king's  ships,  (which  are  so  many 
royal  castles)  this  is  a  levying  of  war  within  his  realm,  for  the  nar- 
row seas  are  of  the  ligeance  of  the  crown  of  England :  vide  Seldeni 
Mare  clausum. 

And  this  may  be  tried  in  the  county  next  adjacent  to  the  coast  by 
an  indictment  taken  by  the  jurors  for  that  county  before  special  com- 
missioners of  oyer  and  terminer,  de  quo  vide  infra,  hnd  in  the  chap- 
ter of  piracy :  vide  5  R.  2.  Trial  54.  • 

It  is  true,  before  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  cap.  15.  those  treasons 
were  usually  inquired  and  tried  by  special  conimission,  wherein  the 
admiral  and  his  lieutenant  were  named,  as  likewise  other  felonies 
committed  upon  the  sea. 

But  divers  instances  were  in  the  time  of  E.  3.  whereby  such 
offenses  upon  the  sea  were  punished  as  treason  or  felony  in  the  king's 
bench.  40  wiss.  25.    A  Norman  captain  of  a  ship  robs  the  king's 
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subjects  upon  the  sea,  he  being  taken  was  hanged  as  a  felon,  but  the 
Bngiish  that  assisted  him  were  drawn  and  hanged  as  traitors  ;  and 
by  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  cap.  15.  there  is  a  direction  of  a  special 
commission  to  try  them  in  such  counties  or  places  as  shall  be  assign- 
ed by  such  commission  according  to  the  method  of  trials  of  such 
offenses  at  the  coi^mon  law,  but  before  that  statute  they  might  be 
tried  by  special  commission  at  the  common  law,  and  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law ;  but  of  this  alibi  in  tractatu  de 
Mmiraliiale. 

For  treasons  and  other  capital  offenses  in  Scotland  there 
is  a  provision  made  by  the  statute  of  4  Jac.  cap.  1  and  7  Jac.  [  155  J 
tap.  1. 

Ireland^  tho  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of  England,  yet 
is  no  part  of  the  realm  of  Englandy  nor  infra  quaiuor  maria,  as 
hath  been  ruled  temp.  E.  1.  Morrice  Howard'* 8  case  :  the  like  is  to 
be  said  for  Scotland  even  while  it  was  under  the  power  of  the  crowa 
of  England,  as  it  was  in  sometimes  of  /?.  1.  and  some  part  of  the 
time  of  E.  3.  8  Rich.  2.  Continual  claim  13. 

For  Ireland  hath  the  same  laws  for  treason  that  England,  tho  it 
hath  some  more ;  yet  for  a  levying  war,  or  other  treason  in  Ireland 
the  offender  maybe  tried  here  in  England  by  the  statute  of  35  //.  8. 
tap.  2.  for  treasons  done  out  of  the  realm,  as  was  resolved  in  the 
ease  of  0-Rork,  H.  33.  Eliz,{*)  and  after  that  in  Sir  John  Perrot^9 
case,(/)  Co.  P.  C.p.W.l  Co.  Rep.  Calvin's  case,  23.  a. 

In  the  case  of  the  lord  Macguire{g)  an  Irish  peer,  who  was  in- 
dicted in  Middlesex  for  high  treason  for  levying  war  again  the  king 
in  Ireland,  he  pleaded  to  the  indictment,  that  he  was  one  of  the  peers 
and  lords  of  parliament  in  Ireland,  and  demanded  judgment,  if  he 
should  be  arraigned  in  England  for  a  treason  committed  in  Ireland^ 
whereby  he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  trial  by  his  peers;  but  it  was 
resolved,  I.  That  for  a  treason  in  Ireland  a  man  may  be  tried  here 
in  England  by  the  statute  of  35  H.  8.  for  it  is  a  treason  committed 
out  of  the  realm.  2.  That  altho  Macguire,  if  tried  in  Ireland  for 
his  treason,  should  have  had  his  trial  by  his  peers,  as  one  of  the 
kirds  in  parUament,  which  he  cannot  have  here,  but  must  be  tried 
by  a  common  jury,  yet  that  altered  not  the  case ;  he  was  therefore 

Eut  upon  his  trial  by  a  Middlesex  jury,  and  was  convicted  and 
ad  judgment,  and  was  executed.  H.  20  Car.  I.  B.  R.  so  that 
the  opinion  20  Eliz.  Dy.  360.  b.  was  ruled  no  law:  vide  Co. 
Lite.  261. 

And  the  same  that  is  said  of  Ireland  may  be  said  in  all 
particulars  of  the  isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Sark,  and  (]  156  ] 
^Iderney,  which  are  parcel  of  the  dominions  of  the  crown 
of  England,  but  not  within  the  realm  of  England  as  to  this  purpose 
concerning  treason ;  yet  they  have  special  laws  of  their  own  appli- 
cable to  criminals  and  jurisdiction  for  their  trials :  as  touching  treason 
committed  in  fVales  before  the  statute  of  26  H  8.  cap.  6.  no  treason, 

(•)  Caind.Elix.p.4SB. 

(/)  See  hifl  trial  in  StaU  TV.  VoL  I.  p.  181.  (g)  SiaU  TV.  VoL  I. p.  92a 
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murder,  or  felony  committed  in  Wales  was  inquirable  or  triable  be* 
fore  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer^  or  in  the  king's  bench  in 
England^  but  before  justices  or  commissioners  assigned  by  the  king 
in  those  counties  of  Wales  where  the  fact  was  committed.  P.  2  H,  4. 
Rot.  18.  Salop':  ^^  Johannes  Kynaston  indictatus  fuit  quod  ipse  con- 
sentiens  fuit  ad  falsam  &  proditiosam  insurrectionem  Oweyn  Glyn^ 
dour  &  aliorum  fVallicorxiniy  &  sciens  de  toto  proposito  eorundem, 
qui  proditios^  combusserunt  villas  de  Glyndour  Dynhy^  &c.  &  quod 
proditiosfe  misit  Johannem  filium  suum  ben^  armatum  &  arraiatuoi 
pro  guerrfi  &  Willielmum  Hunte  sagittarium  ad  praedictum  Oweyn 
&  exercitum  fVallicorum,  &c.  dicit  quM  prasdictae  villae,  in  quibus 
supponitur  proditiones  prsedictas  factas  fuisse,  sunt  infra  terram 
fFalliae  &  extra  corpus  com^  Salop'  &  legem  terras  Anglixj  unde  noa 
intendit  qu6d  dominus  rex  de  proditionibus  praedictis  in  hoc  casu 
ipsum  impetire  velit,  seu  ipsum  ponere  velit  inde  responsurum,  & 
quia  plenarie  &  certitudinaliter  testificatum  est,  qu6d  praedictse  villas 
sunt  infra  terram  fValliae  &  extra  corpus  comitatils  Salop'  &  legem 
terras  Anglias,  &  Thomas  Covele  attornatus  ipsius  regis  coram  ipso 
rege  inde  examinatus  hoc  non  dedicit,  &  sic  justiciarii  ad  inquiren- 
dum de  proditionibus  praedictis  infra  IValliam  factis  virtute  com- 
missionis  praedictae  inquirere  minimi  potuerunt  nee  proditiones  prae- 
diciae  sic  in  terri  Walliss  factae  per  legem  terras  ^nglias  triari  uec 
terminari  possunt,  consideratum  est,  qu6d  quoad  praedictas  pro- 
ditiones prasdictus  Johannes  Kynaston  eat  inde  quietus,  &c.''  But 
it  is  true  by  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  cap.  6.  counterfeiting  of  coin, 
washing,  clipping  or  minishing  of  the  same,  felonies,  murders,  wilful 
burnings  of  houses,  manslaughters,  robberies,  burglaries,  rapes,  and 

accessaries  of  the  same  and  other  offenses  feloniously  done 
[  157  ]  in  fVales,{h)  or  any  lordship  marcher  may  be  inquired  of, 

heard  and  determined  before  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery 
and  of  the  peace  and  every  of  them  in  the  next  adjacent  county :  this 
act  is  confirmed  by  the  great  statute  of  Wales  34  &  35  H.  8.  cap.  26. 
which  settles  the  grand  sessions  and  justices  thereof,  and  gives  the  jus- 
tices of  the  grand  sessions  power  to  hold  all  manner  of  pleas  of  the 
crown,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  treasons,  felonies,  &c.  within 
the  precinct  of  their  commissions,  as  fully  as  the  court  of  king's  bench 
may  do  in  their  places  within  the  realm  of  England;  so  that  as  to 
those  offenses  enumerated  in  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  the  justices  of 
gaol-delivery  in  the  adjacent  counties,  viz  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Salop 
and  Wigorn,  had  thereby  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  justices 
of  the  grand  session.(t) 

But  whether  the  statute  of  2Q  H,  8.  extended  to  treason  for  com- 
passing the  king's  death  or  levying  of  war,(A?)  or  whether  the  same 

(A)  For  thii  act  extends  to  all  the  antient  counties  of  WaZft,  as  well  as  the  lordships 
marchers ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  in  AUhot^9  case  for  a  murder  in  Ptmhrok€9hirt,  T,  9 
Geo.  I.  B.  R, 

(t)  1  Mod,  64,  68. 

\k)  It  should  seem  that  it  did  not,  and  that  was  one  reason  of  makings  the  statute  of 
32  H*  cap,  4.  whereby  all  treasons  or  misprisons  of  treasons  committed  in  Wa/e«  mar 
be  presented  and  tried  in  such  shires  and  before  such  commissioners  as  the  king  abali 
appoint,  in  Uke  manner  aa  if  the  fiicts  had  been  committed  in  tuoh  shirea. 
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remained  only  triable  by  the  justices  of  the  grand  sessions,  seems 
doubtful,  and  the  rather,  because  that  statute  is  not  construed  by 
equity,  and  therefore  it  extends  not  to  an  appeal  of  murder  in  an  ad- 
jacent county^  and  so  it  was  adjudged  HiL  7  Car,  B,  /?.  Sently  and 
Price;{l)  but  at  this  day  26  H,  8.  cap.  6.  stands  repealed  by  1  &  d 
Ph.  &  M.  cap.  10.  as  to  the  trials  of  treason. (m) 

It  is  true,  that  in  other  criminal  causes,  that  are  not  capital,  as  in 
cases  of  indictments  of  riots,  they  may  be  removed  by  certiorari  into 
the  king's  bench,'and  when  issue  is  joined  they  may  be  tried  in  the 
next  English  county,  71  16  Jac.  Sir  John  Carew^s  case(/«)  and 
diFers  others,  as  well  as  in  a  quo  minus^  which  is  at  the 
king's  suit :  but  whether  a  certiorari  lies  into  fVales  upon  an  [  158  ] 
indictment  of  treason  or  felony  hath  been  doubted  M,  9 
Car.  B.  B.  Chedley^s  case:(o)  it  seems  a  certiorari  may  issue  for  a 
special  purpose,  as  to  quash  the  indictment  for  insufficiency  or  to 
plead  his  pardon,  but  not  as  to  trial  of  the  fact,(;7)  but  it  shall  be 
sent  down  by  mittimus  according  to  the  statute  o(6  H.  8  cap.  6.  be- 
cause  it  is  in  a  manner  essential  for  felony  or  treason  to  be  tried  in 
the  proper  county,  unless  where  a  statute  particulariy  enables  it, 
which  it  did  in  the  case  of  26  H.  8.  only  whilst  it  was  in  force,  where 
the  indictment  as  well  as  the  trial  is  in  the  adjacent  county. 

But  certainly  fVales  is  within  the  kingdom  of  England,{q)  and 
therefore  not  within  the  statute  of  35  H,  8.  cap.  2.  for  trial  of  foreign 
treasons. 

If  a  felony  or  treason  be  committed  in  Durham^  a  certiorari  lies 
to  remove  it  into  the  king's  bench  out  of  Durham  directed  to  the 
justices  of  peace,  oyer  and  terminer^  or  gaol-delivery  there;  for  since 
the  statute  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  24.  they  are  all  made  by  the  king's  com- 
mission, and  so  the  proceedings  before  them  are  his  own  suit,  and 
thus  it  was  done  in  Buttabie^s  case(r)  upon  debate;  but  if  the  party 
plead  not  guilty  it  shall  be  sent  down  thither  to  be  tried,  as  was  done 
in  that  case.  T.  1653.  They  oi  Durham  claim  a  privilege  not  to  be 
sworn  out  of  the  precinct  of  the  county  palatine.  Vide  the  statute 
of  2  H.  5.  cap.  5.  9  //.  5.  cap.  7.  \\  H.  7.  cap.  9.  for  treasons  and 
felonies  in  TtWa/and  Hexamshire.\\5i] 

(0  Cf».  Car.  247.  W.  Jones  255. 

(m)  The  1  &  2  PA.  Sf  M.  redacin;  all  trials  for  treason  to  the  order  and  course  of  the 
eomiiioD  law  U  a  virtual  repeal  of  26  H.  8.  and  by  the  same  reason  of  32  H,  6.  also  as  to 
tressoOa 

(n)  Cro.  Joe.  484.  2  Rol.  28.  1  Rol.  Abr.  394. 

(a)  Cro.  Car.  331. 

(p)  But  jet  it  has  been  done  in  felony  as  to  the  trial  of  the  fiict,  as  in  the  case  of  MorrU 
1  V^  93,  146.  HerberVi  case,£ateA.  12. 

(9)  2  Ral.  28.  (r)  Vide  infra,  p.  467.  and  Part  II.  p.  212. 

[15]  As  to  the  place  at  which  the  accused  is  to  be  tried,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Afftef,  {Art.  3.  Sect.  2,  e.  3.)  provides  that  the  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
crime  sliall  have  been  committed;  but,  when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the  trial 
shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed.  By  $ect.  29th 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  24M  Sept.  1789.  Sees.  1.  ch.  20.  in  cases  punishable  with  death, 
the  trial  ihall  be  held  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  when  that  can- 
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And  thus  far  concerning  treason  in  levying  of  war  against  the 
king.[16] 

not  be  done  without  great  inconvenience,  twelve  petit  jarors  at  least  shall  be  summoned 
from  thence.  By  the  8^.  tect,  of  the  Act  of  30/A  April,  1790,  if  any  person  shall  commit 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven,  basin  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State,  any  offence  which  if  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county,  would  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  be  punishable  with  death,  &c.,  the  trial  shall  be  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  offender  is  apprehended,  or  into  which  he  may  be  first  brought  See  Ex 
parte  Bollman  v.  Svoartwout,  4  Cranch,  136.  Serg,  on  Cant.  246. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  regular  mode  at  common  law  for  the  trial  of  treason! 
committed  out  of  the  realm.  It  is  said  that  if  the  court  remove  into  a  different  county 
from  that  wherein  the  indictment  was  found,  the  trial  must  still  be  by  jurors  returned 
from  the  first  county,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law.  1  Eatt.  P.  C.  103. 

[16]  Levying  of  war,  under  the  statute  of  Edw.  3.  is  either  direct*  or  constructive. 
Direct,  when  it  is  levied  against  the  person  of  the  king ;  to  dethrone,  or  imprison  him, 
or  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government, 
or  to  remove  evil  counsellors,  &c.,  and  thb,  whether  attended  with  the  ponip  and  cir- 
eumstance  of  open  war  or  no.  And  every  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes, 
though  not  treason  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other 
clause  of  compassing  the  king*s  death.  Fo9t,  210.  ArUe,  131.  Hawk,  e,  17.  f.  23.  Arek» 
C.  P.  463.  1  East,  P.  C.  66.  In  case  of  war  levied  directly  against  the  king,  all  per. 
•ons  assembled  and  marching  with  the  rebels  are  guilty  of  treason,  whether  they  aro 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  assembly,  or  aid  and  assist  in  committing  acts  of  violence 
or  not  R.  v.  7^e  Earls  of  Essex  and  Southampton,  Moor,  621  ;  unless  compelled  to 
join  and  continue  with  them  pro  timore  mortis.  Ante,  139.  3  Ins,  10.  Fost,  13.  21 6« 
But  in  the  case  of  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  those  only  of  the  rabble  who  actually 
aid  and  assist  in  doing  those  acts  of  violence  which  form  the  constructive  treason  ara 
traitors ;  the  rest  are  merely  rioters.  See  R,  v.  Messenger  et  al,  Kel,  70. 79.  1  Sid,  368. 
2  St,  TV.  585.  594.    R,  v.  Green  *  BeddeU,  O,  B,  20  Car,  2. 

Constructive  levying  of  war  is  levelled,  not  against  the  king*s  person,  but  against  his 
royal  majesty,  or  government  Ante,  152.  Fost,  211.  1  East  P.  C.  72.  This  is  when 
an  insurrection  is  raised  to  reform  some  national  grievance,  to  alter  the  established  law, 
or  religion,  to  punish  magistrates,  to  introduce  innovations  of  a  public  concern,  to  ob- 
struct the  execution  of  some  general  law  by  an  armed  force,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
which  usurps  the  government  in  matters  of  a  public  and  general  nature;  also,  assem* 
bling  together  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  aJi  meeting  houses,  all  bawdy  houses,  all 
enclosures,  Slc,  or  to  reduce  by  force  the  general  price  of  victuals,  to  enhance  the  com- 
mon rate  of  wages,  to  expel  all  foreigners,  to  release  all  prisoners,  or  to  reform  by  num. 
bers  or  an  armed  force  any  real  or  imaginary  grievance  of  a  public  and  general  nature, 
in  which  the  insurgents  have  no  peculiar  interest  1  East,  P.  C.  73.  But  a  rising  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  down  the  enclosures  of  a  particular  manor,  park,  common,  dLC, 
or  to  remove  a  local  nuisance,  to  release  a  particular  prisoner,  unless  imprisoned  for 
treason,  or  even  to  oppose  the  execution  of  an  act  of  parliament,  if  it  on^  affect  the 
district  of  the  insurgents,  as  in  the  case  of  a  turnpike  act,  is  not  treason ;  nor  is  a  pri* 
vate  quarrel  between  subject  and  subject,  though  they  meet  in  battle  array.  1  jEm<, 
P.  C,  76.  FosL  219.  4  Bl,  Com.  81. 

The  term,  levying  war,  is  a  technical  terra,  borrowed  from  the  English  law,  by  the 
framcrs  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  same  meaning  as  when 
used  in  the  statute  25  Edw,  3.  which  is  to  be  colleeted,  as  well  from  adjudgi^  cases,  as 
from  the  writings  of  approved  elementary  authors.  2  Btirr*f  TV.  402.  TV.  of  Fries,  167. 
Any  insurrection  or  rising  of  any  body  of  the  people  within  the  United  States  to  attain 
or  effect  by  force  or  violence,  any  object  of  a  great  public  nature,  or  of  a  public  and 
general  eonccrn,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  tlie  United  Slates,  TV.  of  Fries,  196;  or  op- 
posing by  force  of  arms  an  Act  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  defeating  its  efficacy,  and  thu^ 
defying  the  authority  of  the  government;  Id,  168.  U,  S.  v.  Vigol,  2  DaU.  347.  Any 
combination  to  subvert  by  force  the  government  of  the  United  States,  violently  to  dis- 
member the  Union,  to  compel  a  change  in  the  administration,  to  coerce  the  repeal  or 
adoption  of  a  general  law,  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war ;  and  if  the  conspiracy  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  actual  employment  of  force,  by  the  embodying  and  assembling  of  men 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  treasonable  design  which  was  previously  conceived,  it 
amoonto  to  levying  of  war.    And  it  has  been  held  that  arms  are  not  essential  to  levyiii|^ 
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of  war,  fyroTided  the  firoe  aiwmbled  be  sufficient  to  attain,  or  perhaps  to  justify  attempt. 
in^  the  object  without  them.  2  Burr'$  Tr.  421.  4  Cranch,  26.  1  Paine,  C.  C.  R.  271. 
TV.  •/  FVwa,  197.  An  insurrection ,  the  object  of  which  is  to  suppress  an  office  of  excise, 
MUUisbed  under  a  law  of  tl^e  United  State§,  and  to  compel  the  resignation  of  the  excise 
officer,  and  marching  with  a  party  to  the  house  of  such  officer  in  arms,  marshalled  and 
arrajed,  and  committing  acts  of  violence  and  outrage  tliere,  with  a  view  to  render  void 
an  Act  of  Congress,  or  to  prevent  its  execution,  by  force  or  intimidation,  is  a  levying  of 
war  against  the  UnUed  Siateg.  U.  S.  v.  Vigol,  2  Dall.  346.  U.  S,  v.  MilcheU,  2  id.  355. 
The  travelling  of  individuals,  either  separately  or  in  bodies,  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  in 
parsnaoce  of  the  conspiracy  to  levy  iwar,  but  not  in  military  form,  would  not,  it  seema, 
constitate  levying  of  war;  but  the  meeting  of  particular  bodies,  and  marching  in  a  mili. 
tary  form,  or  embodying  in  that  form  in  the  first  instance,  would  be  sufficient  to  consti- 
tate it.  U,  S.  V.  Btirr,  4  Cranek^  465.  To  make  an  assemblage  treasonable,  it  must  be 
in  force  and  in  a  warlike  poDture ;  it  must  be  in  a  condition  to  make  war,  and  with  such 
appearance  of  force  as  would  justify  the  opinion,  that  they  met  for  that  purpose ;  other- 
wise, an  assemblage,  be  the  design  ever  so  treasonable,  is  not  treason  by  levying  war. 
It  is  not  indispensably  requisite  that  such  an  assembly  should  have  arms,  nor  that  hostili- 
tiesahoold  have  commenced  by  engaging  the  military  force  of  the  United  State$,  or  that 
force  or  violence  should  be  applied ;  except,  perhaps,  where  the  design  is,  not  to  overturn 
the  government,  but  to  resist  the  execution  of  a  law ;  for  then  the  judges  of  the  United  Stuteg 
•cem  to  have  required  force.  But  when  a  body  of  men  are  avscmbled  for  the  purpose  of 
making  war  against  the  government,  and  are  in  a  condition  to  make  that  war,  the  assem- 
blage is  an  act  of  levying  war.  So,  if  men  be  enlisted,  and  march  prepared  for  battle,  or 
in  a  condition  for  action,  it  is  an  overt  act  of  levying  war,  though  they  do  not  come  to 
battle  or  action.  So,  cruising  under  a  commission  from  an  enemy,  in  a  warlike  form,  and 
m  a  condition  to  assail  those  of  whom  the  cruiser  is  in  quest  17.  S,  v.  Burr^  4  Cranch,  475. 
487.  And  if  a  territory  of  the  United  State$  were  to  be  revolutionized,  though  only  as  a 
means  for  an  expedition  against  a  foreign  power,  the  act  would  be  treason.  1  Burr^§  TV. 
15.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  trial  of  Fries,  {pp.  197.  403.)  that  force  is  ne. 
eeasary  to  complete  the  crime  of  levying  war ;  though  the  quantum  of  force  is  immaterial. 
But  tlie  case  before  the  Court  was  a  levying  of  war,  by  resisting  the  execution  of  an  Act 
•f  Congress. 

The  assembling  of  bodies  of  men,  armed  and  arrayed  in  a  warlike  manner  for  pur« 
poses  only  of  a  private  nature,  is  not  treason ;  although  the  judges  and  other  peace 
officers  should  be  insulted  or  resisted.  TV.  of  Frie§,  197.  1  Paine,  C.  C.  R.  265. 
With  regard  to  the  persons  who  are  to  be  considered  as  levying  war.  All  those  who 
perform  the  various  and  essential  military  parts  of  prosecuting  the  war,  which  must 
be  assigned  to  different  persons,  may  with  correctness  and  accuracy  be  said  to  levy 
war.  S  BurT*$  TV.  403.  If  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a  body  of  men  be  actually 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  object,  all  those  who  per- 
form any  part,  however  minute  or  however  remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  who 
are  actually  leagued  in  the  general  conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors.    Ex 

Cle  Bolunan  Sf  Swariwout,  4  Cranch,  126.  If  an  army  should  be  actually  raised 
the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  open  war  against  the  United  Staie§  and  sub- 
verting their  government,  the  point  must  be  weighed  verv  deliberately,  before  a  judge 
Would  venture  to  decide  that  an  overt  act  of  levying  war  had  not  been  committed  by  a 
eoromissary  of  purchases,  or  by  a  recruiting  officer  holding  a  commission  in  the  rebel 
KfTice,  who.  though  never  in  the  camp,  executed  the  particular  duty  assigned  to  him. 
Per  Mar§halU  C  J  2  Burr'8  Tr.  402.  The  true  criterion  to  determine  whether  acts 
eommiited  are  treason,  or  a  less  offence,  is  the  quo  animo  or  the  intention  with  which 
the  people  assembled.  When  the  intention  is  universal  or  general,  as  to  effect  some 
object  of  a  general  public  nature,  it  will  be  treason ;  and  cannot  be  considered,  con. 
itrued,  or  reduced  to  a  riot  Per  Cka$e,  J.,  TV.  of  Friee,  197,  See  also  Serg.  on  thg 
Csaat.  367.  Rawle  on  the  Const.  139.  Davi$*  Vtrg.  C.  L.  54. 

Levying  war,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statet,  seems  to  comprehend  only, 
what  in  the  Engliih  books,  is  called  constructive  levying  of  war.  Direct  levying  of  war 
being  aimed  at  the  person  of  the  king,  the  authorities  which  come  within  that  branch  of 
treason,  are  of  course,  inapplicable  here ;  for  instance,  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  if 
direct,  is  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  king*s  death ;  but  if  ooni^tructive,  is  no  treason 
at  alL  Again,  in  case  of  constructive  levying  of  war,  persons  joining  with  rebels,  not 
being  privy  to  their  intent  at  the  time,  if  they  commit  no  act  of  force,  or  be  not  aiding 
or  asKiJtting  the  rest  their  being  present  is  no  presumption  of  guilt  R.  v.  Green  of 
Beddell,  at  the  Old  Bailey^  20  Car,  2.;  but  if  it  be  a  direct  levying,  they  are  all  traitors. 
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R,  T.  The  Earl  of  E$§ex  et  cZ.  Moor,  631.  And  the  EngU$h  caiM  of  conttnictive  lerj. 
ing  of  war  have  been  always  cited  in  the  American  courts  and  admitted  by  the  judges 
as  authorities.  Judge  Cha$e,  in  the  TV.  of  Friet,  p.  180,  said,  that  the  court  would  ad- 
mit of  quotations  which  referred  to  what  constituted  coostrnctiTe  lerying  of  war  against 
the  liing  of  Great  Briiain  in  his  regal  capacity ;  or  in  other  words,  of  levying  war 
against  his  goTcrnment,  but  not  against  his  person.  lie  begged  the  attorney  to  read 
only  those  parts  of  this  cases  which  referred  to  what  could  he  treason  in  the  UnUed 
Slatee;  and  nothing  which  related  to  compassing  the  king*s  death.  See  the  argumenti 
in  this  case,  of  Messrs.  DaUae  (91)  and  EawU  (161.)  Davie*  Virg,  Crim.  Law,  56. 
JiawU  on  Conet^  141. 


[159]  CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCERNING  TREASON  IN  ADHERING  TO  THE  KINO's  ENEMIES  WITHIN 
THE  LAND  OR  WITHOUT. 

The  words  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  go  on,  viz.  Ou  solt  aidant  al 
enemies  nostre  dit  seigneur  le  roy  en  son  royalme  douant  a  eux  ayd 
ou  comfort  en  son  royalme  6u  per  ailliors. 

I.  Therefore  we  shall  inquire  what  shall  be  said  enemies  of  the 
king:  those  that  raise  war  against  the  king  may  be  of  two  kinds^ 
subjects  or  foreigners:  the  former  are  not  properly  enemies  but  rebels 
or  traitors,  the  latter  are  those,  that  come  properly  under  the  name 
of  enemies. 

This  gives  us  occasion  to  consider  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  war 
and  peace. 

The  power  of  making  war  or  peace  is  inter  jura  summi  imperii^ 
and  in  England  is  lodged  singly  in  the  king,[l]  tho  it  ever  succeeds 
best  when  done  by  parliamentary  advice. 

Peace  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Positive  or  contracted.  2.  Such  a 
peace,  as  is  only  a  negation  or  absence  of  war:  that  peace,  which  I 
call  positive,  is  such  as  ariseth  by  contracts,  capitulations,  leagues,  or 
truces  between  princes  or  states,  that  have^tira  summi  imperii^  and 
is  of  two  kinds:  1.  Temporary,  which  is  properly  a  truce,  which  is  a 
cessation  from  war  already  begun,  and  then  the  term  being  elapsed 
the  princes  or  states  are  ipso  facto  in  the  former  state  of  war,  unless 
it  be  protracted  by  new  capitulations,  or  be  otherwise  provided  in 
the  instrument  or  contract  of  the  truce.  2.  Perpetual,  sine  termino 
or  indefinite,  which  regularly  continues  according  to  the  tenor  or 
conditions  of  the  agreement,  until  some  new  war  be  raised  between 
the  princes  or  states  upon  some  emergent  injury  supposed  to  be  done 
by  the  one  party  or  the  other;  and  this  is  properly  called  a  league 
foedusy  and  makes  the  princes  and  states  confotderati^  and  tho  this 
may  be  variously  diversified  according  to  the  capitulations, 
[]  160  ]  conditions  and  qualifications  of  such  leagues,  yet  they  are 
ordinarily  of  these  kinds:  1.  Leagues  offensive  and  defen- 
sive,  which  oblige  the  princes  not  only  to  mutual  defense,  but  also  to 

[1]  See  1  BZ.  Com.  157.  1  iCeiUV  Cbm.  51. 
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be  assisting  to  each  other  in  their  military  aggresses  upon  others,  and 
makes  the  enemies  of  one  in  effect  the  common  enemies  of  both. 
2.  Defensive,  but  not  offensive,  obliging  each  to  succour  and  defend 
the  other  in  cases  of  invasion  or  war  by  other  princes.     3.  Leagues 
of  simple  amity,  whereby  the  one  contracts  not  to  invade,  injure,  or 
offend  the  other,  which  regularly  includes  also  liberty  of  mutual  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  safeguard  of  merchants  and  traders  in  cither's 
domiuions,  tho  this  may  be  diversified  according  to  such  contracts  as 
are  made  in  such  leagues;  and  therefore  in  the  league  between  king 
James  of  England  and  the  king  of  Spain  there  was  a  tacit  excep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Spaniard  by  the  wary  penning  of  the  articles, 
whereby  the  freedom  of  our  trade  into  the  western  plantations  of  the 
king  of  Spain  hath  been  supposed  by  the  Spaniard  to  be  restrained. 
2.  A  peace,  which  is  only  a  negation  or  absence  of  war,  is  that 
which  I  call  a  negative  peace,  because  it  is  only  an  absence  or  nega- 
tion of  war,  there  intervening  no  league  nor  articles  of  peace,  nor  yet 
any  denunciation  of  war,  for  it  is  regularly  true,  ubi  bellum  non  esty 
pax  est  J  tho  neither  prince  is  under  any  capitulation  or  contract;  for 
there  are  divers  princes  in  the  world,  that  never  capitulated  one  with 
another,  and  yet  there  is  no  state  of  war  between  them ;  and  there- 
fore the  war  by  the  Spaniards  upon  the  Indians^  tho  under  pretense 
of  religion,  without  any  just  provocation  hath  been  held  injurious 
and  an  unjust  aggression,  tho  there  intervened  no  former  articles  of 
peace  between  them. 

War  was  antiently  of  two  kinds,  bellum  solemne  vel  non  solemne: 
a  solemn  war  among  the  Romans  had  many  circumstances  attending 
it,(£i)  and  was  not  presently  undertaken  upon  an  injury  received 
without  these  solemn  circumstances.  1.  Clarigatio[b)  or 
demanding  reparation  for  the  injuries  received.  2.  That  [161] 
being  not  done  there  followed  indiction  or  denunciation  of 
war.  3.  Dilation  or  a  space  of  thirty-three  days  before  actual  hos- 
tility was  used;  but  most  times  necessity  and  politic  considerations 
both  among  them  and  other  nations  did  dispense  with  these  solemni- 
ties, which  were  found  oftentimes  too  cumbersome  and  inconvenient, 
especially  where  the  delays  might  occasion  surprizal  or  irreparable 
damage  to  the  commonwealth,  as  where  the  adverse  party  made 
preparations,  which,  if  not  suddenly  repressed,  might  prove  more 
dangerous  and  irresistible. 

But  these  solemn  denunciations  of  war  had  place  only  in  offensive 
or  invasive  wars,  and  even  then  had  many  exceptions. 

1.  If  a  war  be  actually  between  two  princes  or  states,  and  a  tem- 
porary truce  be  made  as  for  a  year  or  two,  that  term  being  elapsed 
they  are  in  a  state  of  war  without  any  denunciation,  for  they  are  in 
the  former  condition,  wherein  they  were  before  the  truce  made. 

(a)  See  the  manner  of  it  described  by  Dionya,  Hal,  Lib,  II.  Angel,  Lib,  XVI.  cap,  4. 
■nd  Liv.  Lib,  I,  §  32.  whereby  it  appears,  that  the  thirty-three  days  of  dilation  intervened 
between  the  demanding  reparation  and  the  indiction. 

(6)  See  Plin,  Lib,  XXII.  cap.  2. 
VOL.  I. — 19 
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2.  In  case  a  foreign  prince  in  peace  violate  that  peace  and  becomes 
the  aggressor,  or  invades  the  other,  tho  without  any  denunciation, 
the  prince  that  is  upon  his  defense  was  not  bound,  neither  was  it 
necessary  for  him  to  make  a  solemn  denunciation  or  proclamation  of 
war,  for  this  solemnity  of  denunciation  was  thought  only  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  aggressor, 

3.  If  after  reparation  of  injuries  sought,  instead  of  reparation  of 
the  former,  new  are  committed  by  the  adverse  prince,  as  killing  of 
an  embassador,  contemptuous  rejection  of  all  reparation  or  mediation 
touching  it,  great  provisions  of  hostility,  or  the  like,  there,  this  denun- 
ciation or  dilation  was  not  requisite  in  the  aggressor;  but  when  all 
is  done,  supreme  princes  or  states  take  themselves  to  be  judges  of 
public  injuries,  and  of  the  manner,  means  and  seasons  for  their  repa- 
rations, and  what  they  judge  safest  and  most  for  their  advantage  is 
most  commonly  done  in  these  cases,  and  they  seldom  want  fair 
declarations  to  justify  themselves  therein. 

And  therefore  whether  these  handsome  methods  be  ob- 
[  162  ]  served  or  not,  yet  if  de  facto  there  be  a  war  between  princes, 
they  and  their  subjects  are  in  a  state  of  hostility,  and  they 
are  in  the  condition  of  enemies  (hostes)  to  each  other;  but  now  for 
the  most  part  these  antient  solemnities  are  antiquated,  I  come  there- 
fore to  the  practice  of  our  own  country  and  modern  arms,  and  what 
we  may  observe  from  our  own  books,  history,  and  monuments. 

We  may  observe  in  the  wars  we  have  had  with  foreign  countries, 
that  they  have  been  of  two  kinds,  viz.  special  and  general :  special 
kinds  of  war  are  that,  which  we  usually  call  marque  or  reprisal,  and 
these  again  of  two  kinds,  1.  Particular,  granted  to  some  particular 
persons  upon  particular  occasions  to  right  themselves,  for  which  vide 
statute  4  H,  5.  cap.  7.  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  treat  touch- 
ing it.  2.  General  marque  or  reprisal,  which  tho  it  hath  the  effect  of 
a  war,  yet  it  is  not  a  regular  war,  and  it  differs  in  these  two  instances : 

1.  Regularly  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  person  by  aggression  to  take  the 
ship  or  goods  of  the  adverse  party,  unless  he  hath  a  commission  from 
the  king,  the  admiral,  or  those  that  are  specially  appointed  thereunto. 

2.  It  doth  not  make  the  two  nations  in  a  perfect  state  of  hostility 
between  them,  tho  they  mutually  take  one  from  another,  as  enemies, 
and  many  times  in  process  of  time  these  general  reprisals  grow  into  a 
very  formed  war:  and  this  was  the  condition  of  the  war  between  us 
and  the  Dutch  22  February  anno  1664.  the  first  beginning  whereof 
was  by  that  act  of  council,  which  instituted  only  a  kind  of  universal 
reprisal,  and  there  were  particular  reasons  of  state  for  it;  but  in  process 
of  time  it  grew  into  a  very  war,  and  that  without  any  war  solemnly 
denounced;  and  therefore  by  the  statute  of  17  Car,  2.  cap.  5.  Dole- 
man  and  others,  that  were  in  Holland^  were  declared  to  have  trai- 
torously adhered  to  the  king's  enemies,  and  were  attainted  of  treason, 
unless  they  rendered  themselves  by  a  day  certain,  and  all  others,  that 
served  the  stales  of  the  united  provinces  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  soldiers  or  seamen,  by  sea  or  land,  and  not  returning  by  a 
lime  certain,  were  attainted  of  treason;  and  this  bad  all  the  effects 
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of  war  and  hostility:  the  goods  of  the  English  taken  by  the  Dutch 
\iA  brought  intra  prsesidia  the  property  was  wholly  changed,  and 
tho  retaken  again,  should  not  be  restored  again  to  the  first  owner, 
according  as  in  captures  by  enemies,  7  E.  4.  14.  22  E,  3.  16.  and 
80  it  was  practised  during  that  war. 

A  general  war  is  of  two  kinds:  1.  Bellum  solemnitlr  denuntia- 
/urn,  or  bellum  non  solemnillr  denunliatum;  the  former  sort  of 
war  is,  when  war  is  solemnly  declared  or  proclaimed  by  our  king 
against  another  prince  or  state  ;[2'|  thus  after  the  pacification  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  Dutch  at  Bredoy  upon  new  injuries  done  to 
mby^the  Dutch  the  king  by  his  prnited  declaration  1671.  declared 
war  against  them;  and  this  is  the  most  (ormal  solemnity  of  a  war, 
that  is  now  in  use. 

A  war  that  is  non  solemnitlr  denunliatum  is,  when  two  nations 
slip  suddenly  into  a  war  without  any  solemnity,  and  this  ordinarily 
happeneth  among  us;  the  first  Dutch  war  was  a  real  war,  and  yet 
it  began  barely  upon  general  letters  of  marque:  again,  if  a  foreign 
prince  invades  our  coasts,  or  sets  upon  the  king's  navy  at  sea,  here- 
upon a  real,  tho  not  solemn  war  may  and  hath  formerly  arisen,  and 
therefore  to  prove  a  nation  to  be  in  enmity  to  Englandy  or  to  prove 
a  person  to  be  an  alien  enemy ^  there  is  no  necessity  of  showing  any 
war  proclaimed,  but  it  may  be  averred,  and  so  put  upon  trial  by  the 
country,  whether  there  was  a  war  or  not;  and  therefore  P,  31  Eliz. 
injustice  Owen^s  reporls,(c)  in  an  action  of  debt  the  defendant  plead- 
ed, that  the  plaintiff  was  an  alieii  born  in  Gaunt  under  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  king  of  Spain,  enemy  of  the  queen,  the  plea  was  ruled 
good,  tho  he  shewed  not,  that  any  war  was  proclaimed  between  the 
two  realms;  and  according  is  the  pleading  7  E.  4.  13,  RastePs  En- 
tries,  ^Trespass  per  alien.{d) 

And  m  very  deed  there  was  a  state  of  war  between  the  crowns  of 
England  and  Spain,  and  the  Spaniards  were  actual  enemies,  espe- 
cially after  the  attempt  of  invasion  in  88.  by  the  Spanish  Armaday 
and  yet  there  was  no  war  declared  or  proclaimed  between  the  two 
crowns,  as  appears  by  Camden  sub  anno  31.(e)  ibidem  p. 
404.  fy  ibidem  p.  466. (/)  so  that  a  slate  of  war  may  be  [  164] 
between  two  kingdoms  without  any  proclamation  or  indic- 
tion  thereof  or  other  matter  of  record  to  prove  it. 

And  therefore  in  the  case  in  question  touching  treason  it  shall  upon 
the  trial  be  inquired  by  the  jury,  whether  the  person,  to  whom  the 
party  indicted  adhered,  were  an  enemy  or  not,  and  in  order  to  that, 
whether  there  were  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and  that 
other  prince,  whereunlo  the  party  adheres,  this  is  purely  a  question 
of  fact  and  triable  by  the  jury, [3]  and  accordingly  is  the  book  19 

(c)  Owen,  45.  (</)  Ravt.  Entr.  p.  605.  d.  252. 6. 

(e)   Viz,  1588.  (/)  Sab  anno  1592. 

[2]  Sec  AnMtey'$  Cons,  of  Engl.  316.  Grot.  L.  3.  c.  3.  ».  11. 

[3]  The  fact  of  the  persons  adhered  to  being  enemies,  may  be  proved  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  graxctto  containing  the  proclamation,  if  war  were  formally  declared ;  or  pablio 
notoriety  is  sufficient  evidence  of  it  Foat.  219. 
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E.  4.  6.  and  the  reason  is  plain,  because  it  may  fall  out,  that  tho 
there  were  a  league  between  the  king  of  England  and  a  foreigo 
prince,  yet  the  war  may  be  begun  by  the  foreign  prince;  again, sup- 
pose we,  that  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  Francs  be  in 
league,  and  no  breach  thereof  between  the  two  kings,  yet  if  a  subject 
born  of  the  king  of  France  makes  war  upon  the  king  of  England^ 
a  subject  of  the  king  of  England  adhering  to  him  is  a  traitor  within 
this  law,  and  yet  the  Frenchman^  that  made  the  war,  is  not  a  traitor 
but  an  enemy,  and  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy  by  martial  law, 
if  taken  :[4]  this  was  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhering  to  the 
lord  Herise  a  subject  of  the  king  of  Scols  in  amity  with  queen  Eliza^ 
belhj  that  made  an  actual  invasion  upon  England  without  the  king's 
commission.  M.  \3  fy  14  Eliz.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  II.  Camd.  Eliz.  sub 
anno  1571, (^)  14  Eliz.  p.  175.  and  the  case  of  Perkin  Warbeck^ 
Frenchman^  7  Co.  Rep.  Calvin* 8  case.(A)  6  Dy.  145.  a.  Sherley^M 
case  ;(t)  so  that  an  enemy  extends  farther  than  a  king  or  state  iu  en* 
mity,  namely  an  alien  coming  into  England  in  hostility. 

II.  In  the  next  place  I  shall  consider  what  shall  be  said  a  person 
adheringy  and  also  what  shall  be  adhering. 

If  a  foreign  prince  be  in  actual  war  against  the  king  of  England, 
any  subject  of  that  prince  under  his  protection  is  presumed  to  be 
adhering  to  him,  but  he  is  not  a  person  within  this  act,  for 
[  165  2  if  ^^  ^^  taken,  he  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an  enemy,  viz.  he 
shall  be  ransomed,  and  his  goods  within  this  realm  seised  to 
the  used  of  the  king.  When  king  John  was  devested  of  the  duchy 
of  Normandy  by  the  king  of  France^  and  thereupon  the  Normans 
forsook  the  alligeance  of  the  king  of  England^  which  was  due  to 
him,  as  duke  of  Normandy^  all  the  lands  of  the  Normans  in  Eng' 
land  were  seised  into  the  king's  hands,  and  thence  grew  first  the 
escheat  de  terris  Normannorum  mentioned  prserogativa  regis{k) 
cap.  12.  and  the  style  of  such  forfeiture  was  usually,  quia  recessii  d 
servitio  noslro  fy  adhaesit  inimicis  nostris  in  Normannia,  Claus. 
6  John.  m.  19.  pro  Euslachia  uxore  Lurce  Jit*  Johannis,  Clans. 
8  John.  m.  5.  pro  Abhate  Cluniacensi:  see  the  reason  thereof  before 
cap.  10.  they  were  adfidem  ulriusque  regis. 

If  there  be  war  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of 
France,  those  Englishmen,  that  live  in  France  before  the  war,  and 
continue  there  after,  are  not  simply  upon  that  account  adherents  to 
the  king's  enemies,  unless  they  actually  assist  him  in  his  wars,  or  at 
least  refuse  to  return  upon  privy  seal,  or  upon  proclamation  and 
notice  thereof  into  England;  and  this  refusal,  tho  it  is  an  evidence 
of  adherence,  seems  not  to  be  simply  in  itself  an  adherence:  this 
appears  plainly  by  the  statute  of  Magna  Charla,  cap.  30. 

If  a  subject  of  a  foreign  prince  bath  lived  here  in  England  under 

(g)  And  also  9uh  anno  1572.  in  principio,  (h)  7  Co.  6.  b. 

(i)  7  Co,  Calvin'§  case,  6.  a.  {k)  17  £.  2. 

[4]  Judge  J^ucker  doubts  whether  this  would  be  treaBon  within  the  Constitution  of  tfa* 
United  StateB.  4  Tuck.  BL  Com.  Apdx.  33. 
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the  protection  of  the  king  of  England,  and  so  continues  after  a  war 
proclaimed,  and  partakes  of  all  the  henefits  of  a  subject,  and  yet 
secretly  practiseth  with  the  king  of  France,  and  assists  him  before 
he  hath  left  this  kingdom,  or  openly  ^enounced  his  subjection  to  the 
crown  of  England,  this  man  seems  to  be  an  adherent  within  this 
act,  and  commits  treason  thereby  :[5]  tamen  quaere,  vide  By,  144.  a 
Sherleif^s  case ;  and  the  Hke  law  seems  to  be  of  an  enemy  coming 
hither  and  staying  here  under  the  king's  letters  of  safe  conduct : 
quxre,  vid€  statute  \8  H,  6.  cap.  4.  20  H.  6.  cap.  1. 

If  there  be  a  war  between  the  king  of  England  and  France,  and 
then  a  temporary  truce  is  made,  and  within  the  time  of  that  truce 
an  Englishman  goes  into  France,  and  stays  there  and  re- 
turns before  the  truce  is  expired,  this  is  not  an  adherence  to  [  166  ] 
an  enemy  within  this  statute,  Claus.  7  E.  3.  pari  I.  m.  9. 
froJohanne  Poynfer,  who  had  an  amoveas  manus  cum  exitibuSj 
his  lands  having  been  seised  for  that  cause :  but  this  record  implies, 
that  if  during  his  stay  (it  was  in  Scotland)  he  had  confederated  or 
conspired  with  tlie  enemy  or  assisted  them  in  order  to  their  further 
hostility,  this  might  have  been  an  adherence:   noia,  the  reason, 
"Quia  prasdiclus  Johannes  tempore  treugarum  inter  patrem  nos- 
trum 4"  Robertum  de  Bruys  ivit  in  Scotiam  per  praeceptum  Andreae 
dt  Harcia  ad  pictandum  quondam  imaginem,  quo  tempore  bene 
licuit  unicuique  de  Anglic  intrare  in  Scotiam  per  licentiam  fy 
literas  de  conductu  custodis  Marchiae,  4*  quod  idem  Johannes 
habuit  tales  literas  Andreae  de  Harcia,  4*  ibidem  talitir  moram 
fecit  per  unum  annum  absque  eo,  quod  aliquo  tempore  Scotis  prse- 
dictis  fuit  adhserens,  fy  quod  idem  Johannes  rediit  in  Angliam 
durantibus  treugis  prsedictis,  fy  semper  hactemis  fuit  ad  pacem 
nostram  4'  patris  nosfri.^'     Nota,  this  ^Qndrew  Harcia  having  been 
created  earl  of  Carlisle  was  by  an  extrajudicial  military  sentence 
first  degraded,  and  then  had  judgment  of  high  treason  given  against 
him.     H.  \S  E,  2.  Rot.  34  in  dorso  rex. 

If  the  king  of  England  and  the  king  of  France  be  in 
amity,  yet  if  a  subject  of  the  king  of  England  solicits  by  [  167  ] 
letters  the  king  of  France  to  invade  this  realm,  this  is  high 
treason :  it  was  the  case  of  cardinal  Poole,  who  wrote  a  book  to  that 
purpose  to  Charles  the  emperor.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  14.  It  is  certainly  an 
overt-act  to  prove  treason  in  compassing  the  king's  death,  but  it 
seems  not  an  overt-act  to  convict  him  of  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  for  at  the  time  of  this  act  done  the  emperor  was  not  an 
enemy.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  14. 

If  an  Englishman  during  war  between  the  king  of  England  and 
France  be  taken  by  the  French,  and  there  swear  fealty  to  the  king  of 
France,  if  it  be  done  voluntarily,  it  is  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies ; 
but  if  it  be  done  for  fear  of  his  life,  and  that  he  returns,  as  soon  as 
he  might,  to  the  alligeance  of  the  crown  of  England,  this  is 
not  an  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies  within  this  act.  [  16S  ] 
Claus.  7  E.  3.  part  1.  m.  15.     John  Cultoin^s  land  being 

[5]  R.  Y.  Db  Ut  MotU,  21  St.  TV.  687. 
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seised  upon  this  account  there  was  ouster  le  main  cum  exiiibvs^  "Q\m 
compertum  est  per  inquisitionem,  &c.  quod  Johannes  ad  fidem  & 
pacem  nostram  eztitit,  quod-que  idem  Johannes  captus  fuit  de  guerrt 
per  Scoios  inimicos  nostros,  &  in  prison^  in  Scotid  per  dictos  ininii- 
cos  nostros,  &  pro  vitd  su^  salvandS  ad  fidem  dictorum  Scoiorum  per 
dimidlum  annum  extitit,  quodque  idem  c/b^ay^na^postea  in  Jln^liam 
rediit,  &  ad  fidem  &  pacem  nostram  a  tempore  prsedicto  hactenika 
extitit ;"  tho  this  was  before  25  E,  3.  yet  the  instance  is  useful,  be- 
cause adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  was  then  treason. 

If  a  captain  or  other  officer,  that  hath  the  custody  of  any  of  the 
king's  castles  or  garrisons,  shall  treacherously  by  combination  with 
the  king's  enemies,  or  by  bribery  or  for  reward  deliver  them  up,  thia 
is  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  This  was  the  case  of  fViliiam 
Weslon  for  delivering  up  the  castle  of  Oughirewicke,  and  John  de 
Gomeneys  for  delivering  up  the  castle  of  ^rdes  in  France^  both 
which  were  impeached  by  the  commons,  and  had  judi^ment  of  the 
lords  in  parliament,  Rot.  Par,  1  R,  2,  n.  40.  namely  William  Wes* 
ion  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  but  execution  was  respited,  que  le  roy 
n^est  uTicore  enforme  del  manner  de  cest  judgement :  Gomeney*s 
judgment  was  thus,  Les  seigneurs  in  plein  parlement  vous  adjudgent 
a  la  mort,  &  pur  ceo  qu'estes  gentlehome  &  banneret  &  aves  serve  le 
aiel  le  roy  en  ses  guerres,  &  n'estes  lige  home  nostre  seigneur  le  roy, 
vous  seres  decolle  sans  autre  justyce  auer,  but  execution  was  re- 
spited.(m) 

And  note,  tho  the  charge  were  treason,  and  possibly  the  proofs 
might  probably  amount  to  it,  and  JValsingham  sub  anno  1  R.  2. 
tells  us  it  was  done  by  treason ;  yet  the  reason  expressed  in  the 
judgment  against  Weston  is  only,  que  surrendists  le  dit  castle  de 
Oughtrewicke  al  enemies  nostre  seigneur  le  roy  avant  dits  sans  nul 
duresse  ou  defalt  de  victualls  contre  vous  ligeance  &  emprise  :  and 
the- like  reason  is  exprest  in  the  judgment  against  Gomeneys^  Vous 
emprists  a  sauement  garder  sans  les  surrendy  a  nully,  &c 
[  169  ]  &  ore  vous  Johan  sans  nul  duresce  ou  defalt  de  victuals  ou 
de  artillery  ou  autres  choses  necessaries  pur  le  defence  de 
dits  ville  &  castle  de  Jirde  sans  commandment  nostre  seigneur  le  roy 
malement  I'auets  delivers  &  surrendres  al  enemies  nostre  seigneur  le 
roy  per  vostre  defalt  demesne  contre  tout  plain  de  droit  &  reason,  & 
encountre  vostre  emprises  suisdits,  &c. 

The  truth  is,  if  it  were  delivered  up  by  bribery  or  treachery,  it 
might  be  treason,  but  if  delivered  up  upon  cowardice  or  imprudence 
without  any  treachery,  tho  it  were  an  ofiense  against  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  party  subject  to  a  sentence  of  death  by  martial  law,  as 
it  once  happened  in  a  case  of  the  like  nature  in  the  late  times  of 
trouble,(n)  yet  it  is  not  treason  by  the  common  law,  unless  it  was 
done  by  treachery ;  but  tho  this  sentence  was  given  in  terrorem^  yet 
it  was  not  executed :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  military  sentence,  tho 

(m)  Sco  these  cases  State  TV.  Vol  I.  p.  795. 

(n)  This  was  the  case  of  Col.  FienneB^  parliaiuent  grovernor  of  Briatol  for  cowardly 
rarrendering  the  mom  to  the  kiog*8  forcee.    Soe  StaU  2V.  VoU  L  p.  745. 
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given  in  parliament,  like  unto  that  of  the  baron  Graystock  governor 
of  Berwick,{o)  who  travelled  into  France  without  the  king's  com- 
maudment,  and  left  the  care  of  the  garrison  to  Robert  de  Ogle  a 
Taliant  knight,  who  used  all  imaginable  courage  in  defense  thereof, 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  absence  of  the  baron  of  Gray  stocky  who  was 
thereupon  sentenced  to  death,  because  he  had  undertaken  that  charge, 
and  yet  went  from  it  without  the  king's  command,  and  in  his  absence 
it  was  lost :  this  also  seems  rather  a  sentence  of  council  of  war,  than 
a  judgment  of  high  treason;  and  thus  far  touching  the  treason  of 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  within  the  land  and  without. 

Touching  the  trial  of  foreign  treason,  viz.  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  as  also  for  compassing  the  king's  death  without  the  king- 
dom at  this  day,  the  statutes  of  35  H.  8.  cap,  2.  hath  sufficiently  pro- 
tided  for  it.(/>.)  P.  13.  Eliz.  Dyer,  298,  300.  Story's  case ; 
but  at  common  law  he  might  have  been  indicted  in  any  [  170  ] 
county  of  England^  and  especially  where  the  olTeuder's 
lands  lie,  if  he  have  any.  5  R,  2.  Trial  54. 

And  it  seems,  if  the  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies  were  upon  the 
narrow  seas,  this  is  an  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies  within  the 
fealm,  and  tho  it  be  triable  by  a  special  commission  at  this  day 
grounded  upon  the  statute  of  2S  H.  8.  yet  at  common  law  it  might 
ba?e  been  indicted  and  tried  in  any  adjacent  county  by  a  special 
commission  of  oy^r  and  terminer^  for  the  narrow  seas  are  within  the 
king's  alligeance,  and  part  of  the  realm  of  England,  6  R.  3.  Protec- 
tion AQ,  Co.  Zt7.  260.[6] 

(•)  See  thU  case  State  7>.  Vol  I.  p.  797. 

(p)  This  statate  gives  power  to  try  such  treasons  in  the  king's  bench  or  by  comniis. 
liooers  in  any  county  appointed  by  the  commission,  and  continues  in  force  notwithstand- 
ing 1  4r  3  Ph,  Sf  Mar,  cap,  10.  which  reduces  tho  methods  of  trial  for  treason  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  because  it  is  not  introductive  of  a  new  law,  but  only  settles  a 
point,  that  was  before  doubtful  at  common  law;  and  it  was  accordingly  so  resolved  in 
St9rie*t  ca«e.  Dyer  298. 6.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  24. 


[6]  The  following  have  been  laid  down  as  overt  acts  of  adhering  to  the  king*s  enemies. 
Every  assistance  given  by  the  king*s  subjects  to  his  enemies,  unless  given  from  a  well 
grounded  apprehension  of  immediate  death  in  case  of  a  refusal,  Foet.  216.  Hawk,  e,  17. 
9. 28;  to  join  the  king's  enemies  in  acts  of  hostility  against  his  allies.  Fast,  210.  R,  v. 
Vavghafif  Salk,  635 ;  to  join  the  enemy's  forces,  although  no  acts  of  hostility  be  committed 
by  them  either  against  the  king  or  his  allies,  Fosf.  218.  Salk,  634.  5  St,  Tr.  17;  to  raise 
troops  for  the  enemy,  R,  v.  HardiTig,2  Ventr.  316 ;  to  deliver  up  the  king's  castles,  forts, 
or  ships  of  war  to  the  enemy  through  treachery,  or  in  combination  with  them,  Foet.  219. 
3  Inst.  10.  ante,  168;  to  detain  the  king's  castles,  &.c.  if  done  in  confederacy  with  the 
enemy,  Foet,  219;  to  send  money,  arms,  intelligence,  or  the  like,  to  the  king's  enemies, 
Poet,  217,  although  such  money,  intelligence,  Sfc.  be  intercepted  and  never  reach  them. 
R,  V.  Gregg,  10  St.  TV.  Appdx.  77.  Post.  198.  217.  R,  v.  Hensey,  Burr,  642.  R,  v.  Lord 
Prfeton,  4  Si,  Tr,  455.  R,  v.  Stone,  6  T,  R.  527. 

Every  specie%of  aid  and  comfort,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  when  given  to  a 
rebel  within  the  realm,  would  make  the  person  guilty  of  levying  war,  if  given  to  an  ene- 
my, whether  within  or  without  the  realm,  will  make  the  parly  guilty  of  adhering  to  the 
king's  enemies.  1  Eatt,  P,  C.  78.  Refusing  personal  astiistance  to  the  king,  citlicr  against 
rebels  or  an  invading  enemy,  is  not  an  adherence  within  the  statute,  though  a  high  mis- 
demeanor. 1  Eaet,  P,  C.  80.  Continuing  in  an  enemy's  country,  not  of  itself  an  adhe- 
rence ;  unlesp  the  party  voluntarily  sweam  fealty  to  the  enemy,  or  actually  aisisUi  them 
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in  the  war,  or  unlets  he  refuses  to  return  home  upon  privy  seal,  or  proclamation,  or  notiei 
thereof;  though  such  refusal  is  only  evidence  of  an  adhering.  1  East,  P,  C.  81.  It  is  no 
treason  to  relieve  a  rebel  out  of  the  realm,  id,  77. 

The  words  **  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,**  in  the  Constitik 
tion  of  the  United  States,  having  been  taken  from  the  25  Edw,  3.  must  receive,  it  is  con- 
ceived, the  same  construction  which  is  given  to  them  in  that  statute.  2  Burr't  TV.  409. 
In  1778  and  1781,  there  were  trials  for  treason  in  Pennaylvania,  in  adhering  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  State  and  of  the  UnUed  State§.  1  Dall.  33.  89.  2  id,  86.  The  Umied  Suaet  v. 
Pryor,  3  W,  C.  C.  R,  234,  and  The  PeopLe  v.  LyficA  et  al,  11  Johns.  549,  are  the  only  twc 
cases  that  have  happened,  since  the  framing  of  the  Constitution,  of  this  species  of  treasoa 
The  former  was  an  indictment  for  treason  in  adherinjp  to  the  enemy,  charging  the 
defendant,  amongst  other  things,  with  going  from  the  British  squadron  to  the  State  ol 
Delaware^  with  intention  to  procure  provisions  for  the  squadron.  It  was  held  that  the 
going  from  the  squadron  to  the  shore  for  the  purpose  of  peaceably  procuring  provisions 
for  the  enemy,  did  not  amount  to  an  act  of  treason ;  as  this  act  rested  in  inteution  only, 
which  is  not  punishable  by  our  laws.  Aliter,  if  a  person  has  carried  provisions  towards 
the  enemy,  with  intent  to  supply  him,  though  that  intention  should  be  defeated.  If  tbe 
intention  of  the  defendant  had  been  to  procure  provisions  for  the  enemy,  by  uniting  with 
him  in  hostilities  against  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  his  progressing  towards  tbe 
shore  would  have  l^en  an  overt  act  of  adhering  to  the  enemy,  though  no  other  act  was 
committed.  In  The  People  v.  Lynch,  the  defendants  were  acquitted,  on  the  ground  thai 
the  offence  of  adhering  and  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  public  enemies  of  the  Unitsd 
States,  is  not  treason  against  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  See  4  TVidker's  BL 
Com,  Apdx,  32. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCERNING   TREASON   IN   COUNTERFEITING  THE    GREAT   SEAL   OR 

PRIVr    SEAL. 

First,  I  shall  upon  this  article  consider  how  the  common  law  stood 
before  this  statute,  and  what  kind  of  offense  this  was  antiently,  and 
how  punished.  Secondii/,  I  shall  consider  how  the  law  hath  been 
taken  touching  this  offense  since  the  statute,  and  how  punished. 

I.  The  great  seal  of  England  is  the  great  instrument,  whereby 
the  king  dispenseth  the  great  acts  of  his  government  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  under  this  seal  the  great  commissions  to  his 
justices  and  others  are  passed;  original  writs  and  mandates,  and 
those  processes  that  issue  out  of  chancery,  all  the  king's  grants  and 
charters  of  lands,  liberties,  franchises,  honours,  pardons  are  passed 
under  thisseal.[l] 

There  is  or  should  be  always  a  memorandum  made  upon 
[  171  ]  the  close  rolls  of  the  breaking  of  the  old  seal  and  making 
and  delivering  of  the  new ;  and  by  the  very  delivery  of  this 
seal  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal  is  constituted,  and  most 
ordinarily  is  to  the  same  person,  that  is  lord  chancellor :  sometimes 
the  custody  of  the  great  seal  is  in  one  person,  and  the  office  of  lord 
chancellor  in  another;  but  always  a  memorandum  of  the  delivery 
thereof  entered  upon  the  close  rolls.  The  great  seal  consists  ordina- 
rily of  two  impressions,  the  one  the  very  great  seal  itself  with  the 

[1]  2  BL  Com.  305. 346. 
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king's  effigies  iDstamped  on  it,  the  other  is  commonly  called  pea 
iigilli,  and  sometimes  in  our  old  books  called  le  targtj  which  is  the 
impression  of  the  king's  arms  in  the  figure  of  a  target,  which  is  used 
ID  matters  of  smaller  moment  as  certificates,  which  are  usually- 
pleaded  subpede  sigilH. 

Anlieutly,  when  the  king  travelled  into  Normandy^  France^  or 
other  foreign  kingdoms  upon  occasion  of  war  or  the  like,  there  were 
two  great  seals,  one  went  along  with  the  king,  the  other  was  left 
with  the  eustos  regni^  or  sometimes  with  the  chancellor,  if  he  went 
not  along  with  the  king,  for  the  dispatch  of  the  affairs  of  the  king- 
dom, and  then  the  king  upon  his  return  sometimes  redelivered  the 
old  seal  and  took  in  the  new,  Clans,  20  E.  3.  part  2.  m.  26.  dors. 
Claus.  19  E.3.  pari  2.  m.  23  fy  10.  dors.  Claus.  20  E.  2.  part  2. 
TO.  18.  dors,  fy/requentissimi  alibi  in  dor  so  clausorum. 

The  privy  seal  is  ordinarily  a  warrant  for  the  passing  of  things 
nnder  the  great  seal,  sometimes  a  warrant  to  issue  treasure,  to  make 
allowances,  &c.  vide  1 1  Co.  Sep,  92.  the  earl  of  Devonshire's  case ; 
and  this  seal  is  ordinarily  in  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the 
prJTy  seal  or  commissioners  thereunto  appointed. 

Besides  these  seals  of  greater  moment  there  are  other  seals  of  the 
king,  as  the  privy  signet ^[Z"]  the  particular  seals  of  the  several  courts, 
that  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  in  custody  of  the  chief 
justices  of  either  court,  or  their  clerks  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
seal  of  the  exchequer  in  the  custody  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, the  seal  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  custody  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  duchy,  the  seal  of  the  county  palatine  [  172  ] 
ol  Lancaster  in  the  custody  of  the  chancellor  of  the  county 
palatine,  which  are  sometimes  in  the  same  person,  the  seals  of  county 
palatine  of  Chester  j  of  the  several  justices  of  assise,  oyer  and  terminer 
aud  gaol-delivery,  the  king's  seal  of  statutes  and  recognizances,  the 
seal  of  the  cocket ;  and  for  the  most  part  these  seals  are  delivered  by 
the  king's  order  signified  sometimes  by  his  privy  signet,  sometimes 
by  his  secretaries,  but  antiently  the  most  of  them  were  delivered  by 
the  king  in  person  to  the  several  persons,  that  had  the  custody  there- 
of, and  a  memorandum  made  thereof  upon  the  back  of  the  close 
roll.  Claus.  43.  E.  3.  m.  18.  dors. 

The  antient  manner  of  delivery  of  the  seal  for  statutes  merchant, 
and  probably  for  other  seals  of  like  nature  was  by  the  king  in  per- 
son as  before,  or  by  a  close  writ  and  memorandum  under  the  great 
seal.  T.  19  E.  1.  it  is  commanded,  that  for  the  future  it  should  be 
delivered  under  the  seal  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  manner  antiently  of  delivering  the  judicial  seals  of  the  king's 
bench  and  common  pleas  was  by  the  king  or  chancellor  to  the  chief 
justices  respectively,  and  in  like  manner  the  judicial  seal  of  the  ex- 
chequer to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  these  were  ordinarily 

[31  For  the  nature  of  tlic  signet  and  privy  seala,  eee  the  case  Re  NickeU^  Paienit 
\Fm.Ck.Rep.Z6. 

VOL.   I. — ^20 
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in  two  pieces,  Claus.  43  E.  3.  m.  18.  dors.  The  profits  of  the  seals 
belonged  to  the  king,  except  the  seventh  penny,  which  is  the  fee  of 
either  chief  justice  ;(£r)  and  when  the  king  farmed  out  the  profits  of 

the  seal  of  either  court,  sometimes  one  piece  remained  with 
[  173  ]  the  chief  justice  or  his  deputy,  the  other  piece  remained 

with  the  farmer  or  his  deputy:  these  profits  of  the  seals  of 
the  courts  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  were  let  for  lOOOiL 
per  annuni{b)  by  the  king.  M.  18  E.  3.  Rot.  35.  Rex.  P.  20  E.  3. 
Rot.  87.  T.  22  E.  3.  Rot.  115.  M.  23  E.  3.  Rot.  31.  coram  rege.(c) 

(a)  The  antient  fee  to  the  chief  justice  was  one  penny  for  every  writ,  as  appears  from 
two  of  the  records  here  quoted  by  our  author,  viz.  20  E.  3.  Rot.  67.  22  E.  3.  JioL  115. 
the  first  of  these  is  a  grant  to  Walter  of  Yarmouth  of  the  profits  of  the  seals  for  tea 
▼cars,  in  consideration  that  the  said  Walter  should  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  hanaper  for  the 
king*8  use  250  marcs  every  year,  and  should  likewise  discharge  a  debt  of  the  klng*s  ol 
3000Z.  by  the  yearly  payment  of  200Z.  the  said  Walter  to  be  allowed  every  year  ceni 
9old$  for  his  expenses  in  sealing  writs;  all  writs  ad  $eetam  regi$y  Sfc.  to  pay  no  fees,  Et 
que  les  justices  preignent  on  denier  du  brief  per  lour  sealx  en  manere  come  ad  este  use 
en  temps  passe. 

The  latter  is  a  grant  of  the  king  (upon  his  having  resumed  the  seals  on  account  ol 
some  misdemeanor  committed  by  Walter  of  Yarmouth)  to  John  de  Padebury  and  Henry 
de  SulihuU,  reddendo  inde  regi  de  claro  per  annum  ducentas  &,  quater  viginti  mareai 
per  manus  cleric!  hanaperii,  writs  ad  sectam  regis,  See.  to  pay  no  fees,  &,  quod  jnstitiarii 
nostri  in  placeis  iUis  pcrcipiant  unum  denarium  de  brevi  pro  sigillis  suis,  prout  ibidem 
hactenus  est  usitatum:  it  should  seem  therefore,  as  if  the  person  employed  by  our  author 
to  consult  the  record  mistook  the  word  vn  in  the  first  grant  for  a  numeral  vii,  and  that 
this  was  the  occasion  of  his  making  the  seventh  penny  to  be  the  fee  of  the  chief  justice. 

(A)  These  profits  wore  not  let  for  above  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  per  annum^  as 
appears  not  only  from  the  above-mentioned  cases,  (the  highest  of  which  is  200/.  and  250 
marks  pfr  annum,  which  is  no  more  than  366Z.  13f.  4d.)  but  also  from  the  18  £.  3.  RaL 
35.  where  the  king  signifies  by  writ  20  Octob.  to  his  justices,  that  he  had  granted  to 
Matthew  Canaeeon  and  his  assigns  totum  proficuum  ad  se  de  sigillis  omnium  brevium 
judicialium  de  banco  suo  &.  banco  communi  exeuntium  pcrtinens,  usque  ad  terminiim 
decem  annorum,  in  valorem  trescentarum  librarum  per  annum,  de  quibus  ipsi  solvent  ad 
opus  regis  custodi  hanaperii  cancellaris  quolibet  dictorum  decem  annorum  centum  libraa 
de  ezitibus  brevium  proadictoruro,  &  reservabunt  penes  se  totum  proficuum  residuum  de 
brevibus  supradictis  durante  dicto  termino  in  rccompensationem  decem  [duo]  railUom 
librarum  sterlingorum,  de  quibus  prssdictus  MattheuB  in  debiiis,  in  quibus  rez  certis  per- 
•onis  in  ducatu  Aquitanie  tenebatur,  assumpsit  regem  acquietare  Sl  ezonerare;  ita 
semper  quod  brcvia  ad  sectam  Sl  pro  commodo  regis  per  visum  &,  testimonium  illornm, 
qui  pro  rege  prosequuntur  ac  brevia  pro  hominibus  de  curiis  regis,  Sl  pauperibus  homi- 
nibus  facta  ii  facicnda  absque  aliquo  inde  solvendo  deliberentur,  prout  hactenus  in  caa- 
ccllaria  fieri  consuevit.  £t  sciendum  quod  eodem  20  die  Octob.  Robertui  de.Sadyng* 
ton  Cancellar*  domini  regis  liberavit  Willielmo  Scot  [capitali  justitiario]  apud  WeHm* 
quoddam  sigillum  domini  regis  pro  brevibus  prsBdictis  in  banco  domini  regis  sigillandis, 
CQJus  unam  partem  idem  Willielmu§  Scot  liberavit  cuidam  Rogero  de  Merlawe,  deputato 
dicti  Matthei  Canaeeon  jurato,  aliam  vero  partem  ejusdem  sigilli  penes  se  ipsuni  reti- 
neiido ;  Et  dictum  est  eidom  Rogero,  quod  officio  prtedicto  bene  &.  fidcliter  intendal 
secundum  formam  &,  conditionem  in  brevi  prtsdicto  contentas  periculo  quod  incumbit.  See. 

Allho  the  consideration  is  here  said  to  be  the  discharging  of  a  debt  of  ten  thousand 
pounds,  (which  probably  led  our  author  to  think  the  profits  were  let  at  1000/.  per  anniMi, 
so  that  in  ten  years  time  that  debt  might  be  discharged)  yet  the  annual  produce  of  the 
seals  being  no  more  than  300/.  one  hundred  whereof  was  to  be  paid  yearly  for  the  king's 
use,  it  seems  to  me  pretty  plain,  that  the  klng*s  debt,  which  he  undertook  to  pay,  could 
be  only  tu>o  and  not  ten  thousand  pounds ;  what  strengtiiens  this  observation  is,  that  the 
indentures  of  agreement  being  in  French,  it  was  very  easy  to  mistake  deux  for  dix. 

(c)  This  was  a  grant  of  the  seals  of  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas  to  Anthotug 
Bache  for  seven  years  tn  recompensalionem  §eptingentarum  marcarum  (due  to  him  on  an 
annuity  formerly  granted)  at  the  rate  of  200/.  per  annum  for  the  two  first  years  of  the 
said  term,  and  ^00  marks  per  annum  for  the  five  remaining  years,  the  said  Anthony  to 
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Many  times  the  justices  issued  process  under  their  own  seals  unto 
the  sheriffs:  this  was  complained  of  inter  pettiiiones  par- 
liamenti  12  E,  3.  n.  6.  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [  174  ] 
and  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  as  a  derogation  to  the  king's  profit, 
and  contrary  to  the  duty  of  the  sheriff,  who,  by  his  oath,  is  bound  to 
receire  no  writs,  but  under  the  king's  seal;  the  answer  is,  Soit  briefe 
maod'  a  justic'  de  common  banc  contenant  I'effect  de  petition,  & 
qnils  pur  lour  advisement  facent  tiel  remedy  en  lour  place,  come  ils 
verront,  qe  soit  a  faire  a  profit  du  roy. 

And  it  seems  most  usual,  that  since  that  time  judicial  process  not 
only  in  those  greater  courts,  but  in  most  other  courts  issued  under 
the  king's  seals  thereunto  deputed,  yet  justices  of  assise  and  gaol- 
delivery  sometimes  make  their  precepts  under  their  own  seals:  vide 
Judicial  Begisier,  34,  35,  41,  43,  73,  84.  vide  pur  ceo  Rot.  Pari. 
25  E.  3.  n.  25.  a  petition  that  judicial  process  out  of  the  king's  bench 
and  common  pleas  might  issue  under  the  seal  of  the  chief  justices, 
as  is  used  in  eyre,  assises,  fy  oyer  fy  terminer,  but  denied. 
Bnt  to  return  to  the  business  of  the  great  and  privy  seal. 
The  great  seal  which  Matthew  Paris{d)  sub  aniio  1250.  well 
calls  (clavia  regni)  hath  been  with  great  care  and  solemnity  kept  and 
nsed,  and  therefore  antiently,  when  there  was  any  change  made  of 
the  great  seal,  there  was  not  only  a  memarandum  made  thereof  in 
(hrso  clausorum  canceliariae,  and  a  public  notification  thereof  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  but  public  proclamation  was  made  thereof.  Claiis. 
1  fi.  3.  part  2  m.  11.  dorso. 

Yet  in  cases  of  speed  and  necessity,  and  sometimes  for  distinc- 
tion's sake  the  king  used  a  private  seal  for  such  occasions,  which 
were  to  be  passed  under  the  great  seal. 

King  John  died,  his  son  king  Henry  III.  being  but  about  ten  years 
old,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  until  3  H,  3..  all  grants  passed 
under  the  seal  of  the  earl  marshal,  that  was  his  protector  or  guardian, 
but  in  the  king's  name,  viz.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  has  literas 
nostras  sigillo  comitis  mariscalli  rectoris  nostri  &  regni  nostri  sigil- 
latas,  quia  nondCkm  sigillurn  habuimus,  vobis  mittimus,  teste  fVil- 
lieimo  comite  mariscallo.  This  seal  be  continued  till  the  third  year 
of  his  reign,  Claus.  3  H,  3.  m.  14.  hie  incepit  sigillurn 
regis  currere:  and  in  the  same  third  year,  viz.  Pat.  3  H  [  175  ] 
8. 171.  6.  there  was  a  provision  made  in  parliament  for  the 
discrimination  of  those  charters,  that  passed  during  his  minority  and 
after  his  full  age,  in  these  words:  Henricus  dei  gratid,^*c.  Sciatis 
qn&d  provisum  est  per  commune  consilium  regni  nostri,  qu6d  nullos 
cartas,  nullas  literse  patentes  de  confirmatione,  alienatione,  venditione 
Tel  donatione,  seu  de  aliqua  re,  quae  cedere  possit  in  perpetuitatem, 
aieillentur  magno  sigillo  nosiro  usque  ad  aetatemnostramcompletam, 
festCt  fycJ^  and  after  the  setting  down  of  divers  witnesses  are  these 

£7  to  the  derk  of  the  hanaper  for  the  king's  use  one  [two]  hundred  marks  per  annum 
r  the  two  first  years,  and  one  hundred  marks  per  annum  for  the  five  remaining  years; 
•ad  the  king  thereupon  sends  his  writ  de  admittcndo  pnedictum  Antonium  vel  ejus 
•ttom*  ad  officium  prsMlictam  modo  debito  faciendum;  and  be  was  admitted  accordingly. 
(4  p.  783. 
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words,  "  Provisum  est  etiam  per  commune  consilium  regni  nostri  k 
coram  omnibus  prsedictis^quM  si  aliquro  carta;  vel  aliqnse  literae  paten- 
tes  factae  secundum  aliquam  pra^dictarum  formarum  sigillatae  invenian- 
tur  praedicto  sigillo,  irritae  habeantur  &  inanes,  testibus  praedictis." 

It  appears  Claus.  20.  E.  2,  m,  3.  dors,  in  the  beginning  of  that 
miserable  tragedy,  that  the  26th  of  October  20  E.  3.  the  king  flying 
from  his  wife  and  son,  who  was  afterwards  king,  a  great  number  of 
lords  and  others  chose  Edward  the  king's  eldest  son  to  be  ctisiot 
regniy  supposing  the  king  to  be  out  of  the  kingdom;  at  that  time  the 
chancellor,  together  with  the  great  seal  were  with  the  king,  and  the 
new  custos  regni  ea,  quae  juris  fuerent,  sub  sigillo  suo  private  in  cus- 
todia  domini  Roberti  de  Wyvill  clerici  sui  existent',  eo  qu6d  aliud 
sigillum  pro  dicto  regimine  ad  tunc  non  habuit,exercere  incepit  post- 
modikm  vero  20  die  Novemb.  proximo  sequent',  captis  inimicis  prsB- 
dictis  &  dicto  rege  in  regnum  revertente,  upon  a  messuage  sent  to  the 
king  for  the  seal  the  king  thereupon  sent  the  great  seal  to  his  wife 
and  son,  ut  non  solum  ea,  quae  pro  jure  &  pace  essent  facienda,  sed 
etiam  quae  gratiae  forent,  fieri  facerent;  the  seal  was  brought  to  them 
26  Novemb.  and  the  morrow  being  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew  it  was 
opened  by  the  queen  and  her  son,  and  delivered  to  the  bishop  of 
Norwich:  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  a  parliament  was  summoned 
between  the  26th  of  October  and  the  26th  of  November  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  but  to  be  held  before  the  queen  and  the  custos  regni  in 
quindena  sancti  Andrese^  which  summons  must  needs  be 
[  176  ]  under  his  own  private  seal ;  but  the  3d  of  December  the 
great  seal  being  then  in  their  power  it  was  prorogued  unto 
the  morrow  of  Epiphany:  the  first  summons  is  recited  in  the  writ 
oi prorogation,  but  it  is  not  entered  of  record,  for  it  was  a  hasty  con- 
fused business,  neither  had  the  rolls  of  the  chancery  in  their  hands  to 
make  any  entry  of  it;  and  if  they  had  had  them,  yet  it  would  have 
been  irregular,  and  not  have  amended  the  matter:  all  that  I  shall 
farther  add  concerning  these  two  instances  is,  that  neither  the  seal 
of  William  earl  Marshal  used  by  Henry  III.  nor  the  private  seal 
of  prince  Edward  were  great  seals  within  this  statute,  whereof  the 
counterfeiting  might  be  high  treason. 

When  the  king  dies,  tho  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
expires,  as  well  as  all  commissions  to  sheriffs  and  justices,  yet  the 
great  seal  of  the  last  king  continues  the  great  seal  of  England,  till 
another  be  made  and  delivered. 

King  Edward  III.  began  his  reign  the  25th  of  January,  he  made 
the  bishop  of  Ely  his  chancellor  the  2Sth  of  January,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible a  new  seal  could  be  made  in  that  time,  and  besides  the  seal  was 
not  altered  till  the  3d  of  October  eodem  anno,  as  appears  by  the  pro- 
clamation thereof,  C/aus.  I.  E,  3.  part  2.  m.  1 1,  dors,  so  that  all  that 
while  the  old  seal  with  the  old  inscription  stood ;  the  method  of  which 
alteration  was  thus:  The  king  by  his  proclamation  bearing  teste 
3  Octob.  anno  1.  directed  to  all  the  chief  sheriffs  of  ^n^/ano^,  signify- 
ing, that  he  had  made  a  new  great  seal,  and  that  it  was  to  take  place 
from  the  fourth  day  of  that  month  of  October,  sends  them  the  impres- 
sion of  the  new  seal  in  wax^  commands  them  to  publish  it^  and  that 
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after  the  fonrth  day  of  October  they  should  give  faith  to  it,  and  receive 
DO  vrits  but  under  the  new  seal  after  that  day. 

The  fourth  day  of  October  being  Sunday  the  bishop  of  Ely  chan- 
cellor produceth  the  new  seal,  declares  the  king's  pleasure,  that  it 
should  be  from  thenceforth  used ;  the  Monday  after  the  old  seal  is 
hiokef  praecipiente  rege,  and  the  pieces  delivered  to  the  Spigurnel.(f) 

Again,  king  Henry  V.died  30  ^ugusti  anno  sui  decimoy 
a  parliament  was  summo.ned  by  writ  bearing  teste  29  Sep-  [  177  ] 
tmb.  anno  prima  H,  6.  to  be  held  die  tunas  ante  f est nm 
Martinij  a  commission  issued  to  the  duke  of  Gloucester  bearing 
Uite  6  Novemb.  1  H,  6.  ad  inchoandum  parliamentum^  fyc.  and  the 
bishop  of  Durham  chancellor  to  Henry  V.  delivered  up  the  seal  to 
the  king  28  Septemb.    The  new  seal  with  the  new  inscription  was 
in  that  parliament  ordered  to  be  made,  the  bishop  of  Durtiam  was 
made  chancellor  by  commission  underthe  great  seal  dated  16  Novemb. 
the  new  seal  was  not  made  till  some  time  after,  therefore  the  old  seal 
ol  Henry  V.  was  used  in  the  summons  of  the  parliament  and  all,  the 
transactions  till  the  new  seal  was  delivered:  indeed  when  Edward 
IV.  assumed  the  crown,  the  seal  of  Henry  VI.  was  not  used,  for  it 
could  not  be  had,  and  if  it  could,  yet  Henry  VI.  being  declared  an 
usurper,  there  was  no  reason  for  Edward  IV.  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  that  usurpation  by  using  of  his  seal,  who  was  declared  an 
usurper  and  attainted  of  treason. [3] 

So  that  (except  the  last  case  of  an  usurper)  till  a  new  great  seal  be 
made,  the  old  seal,  being  delivered  to  the  keeper  and  used  and  em- 
ployed as  the  great  seal,  is  the  great  seal  of  England  within  this 
statute,  notwithstanding  the  variance  in  the  inscription, /7or/rai7«rtf, 
and  other  substantials  from  the  state  of  the  present  governor. 

But  then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  old  seal,  when  the  new  seal  is 
made  and  delivered  of  record  to  the  keeper,  and  the  old  seal  broken  ? 
To  this  I  say,  1.  It  was  once  the  great  seal  of  England^  and  there- 
fore the  counterfeiting  of  that  seal  and  applying  it  to  an  instrument 
of  that  date,  wherein  the  old  seal  stood,  or  to  an  instrument  without 
date,  is  high  treason;  nay,  if  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  a  man  should 
.counterfeit  the  great  seal  of  Henry  VI.  and  apply  it  to  a  patent  or 
other  instrument  of  his  lime,  it  had  been  high  treason,  tho  Henry  VI. 
were  an  usurper,  and  his  seal  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  of  no  value. 
9^.4.(/) 

But  what  if  in  the  case  before  instanced  in,  after  the  4th 
of  October  1  £.  3.  a  man  had  forged  a  grant  by  king  Ed-  [  178  ] 
ward  III.(^)  bearing  teste  2  E,  3.  when  the  old  seal  was  out 

(e)  The  Spigurnel  was  an  officer,  whose  place  was  to  seal  tho  king's  writs.  Cambd» 
Memahu,  p,  126. 

(/)  This  is  Bagot*$  case,  9  E,  4.1  6.  where  it  is  said  bj  the  counsel,  **  That  a  man 
•hall  be  arraigned  in  the  time  of  E.  4.  for  treason  done  against  //.  6,  in  comt>assiog  his 
death,  &c." 

{g)  This  must  be  understood  under  the  old  seal. 

[3]  For  an  account  of  the  difficulties  the  parliament  got  into,  when  Lord  Keeper  LiL 
llcfon  carried  off  the  great  seal  to  the  king  at  York,  see  3  vol  Lord  CampbeW$  Live$  of 
tke  ChaneeUor9,p.  1.  ti  teq,;  2  Hallam'i  Con:  His,  222. 
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of  date,  or  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  had  forged  a  grant  by  Edward 
IV.  and  counterfeited  the  seal  of  Henry  VI.  thereunto  ;  this  seemi 
not  to  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal  of  Englandy  if  the  differ* 
ence  appear  very  legible  and  conspicuous,  for  at  the  time,  whereunto 
it  relates,  there  was  no  such  great  seal  in  being;  but  if  the  difference 
between  the  seals  be  such  as  be  not  evident  to  the  view  of  every 
man's  eye,  it  may  be  more  doubtful ;  sed  vide  de  hoc  infra. 

This  statute  speaks  only  of  the  great  seal,  and  privy  seal,  and 
therefore  no  other  seals  were  within  this  statute. 

But  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar,  sess,  2  cap.  6.  "  If  any  do  falsely 
forge  or  counterfeit  the  queen's  sign  manual,  privy  signet  or  privy 
seal,  every  such  offense  shall  be  high  treason,  and  the  offenders 
herein,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders  and  abettors  being  convict 
according  to  the  course  of  law  shall  be  adjudged  traitors  against  the 
queen,  her  heirs  and  successors."  But  now  what  shall  be  said  con- 
cerning these  other  seals  above-mentioned,  as  the  seals  for  the  writi 
of  the  courts  of  king's  bench,  common  pleas^and  exchequer,  the  seal 
for  statute-merchant,  &c. 

By  the  old  law,  it  seems  that  counterfeiting  any  of  the  king's  seals, 
wherewith  writs  were  sealed,  was  petit  treason,  tho  it  came  under 
the  name  ot  crimen  falsi.  G/antn7,that  wrote  in  Henry  II.'s  time. 
Lib.  XIV.  cap.  7.  *'  Distinguendum  est,  utrum  fuit  carta  regia  an 
privata,  quia  si  carta  regia,  tunc  is,  qui  super  hoc  convincatur  (scili- 
cet de  falsificatione)  condemnandus  est  tanquam  de  crimine  laes» 
majestatis;  si  vero  fuerit  carta  privata,  tunc  cum  convicto  mitius 
agendum  est,  sicut  in  casteris  minoribus  criminibus  falsi,  in  quorum 
judiciis  consistit  eorum  condemnatio  in  membrorum  solummodo 
amissione,  pro  regia  tamen  voluntate."  Bractony  that  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  Lib.  III.  cap.  3.  de  crimine  Isesse  majestatis j  §  3. 
<*Est  &  aliud  genus  criniinis  Isesas  majestatis,  quod  inter  gra- 
[  179  ]  viora  numeratur,  quia  ultimum  inducitsupplicium  &  mortis 
occasionem,  scilicet  crimen  falsi  inquddam  sui  specie  &  quod 
tangit  coronam  ipsius  regis,  utsi  aliquis  accusatus  fuerit  vel  convict  us, 
qudd  sigillum  domini  regis  falsaverit  consignando  inde  cartas  vel 
brevia,  vel  si  cartas  confecerit  &  brevia&signa  apposuerit  adulterina, 
quo  casu  si  quis  inde  inveniatur  culpabilis  vel  seisitus,  si  warrantum 
non  habuerit,  pro  voluntate  regis  judicium  sustinebit,  &,  si  warran- 
tum habuerit  &  warrantizaverit,  liberabitur  &  tenebitur  warrantus:*' 
Fletay  that  wrote  in  the  time  of  E.  I.  Lib.  I.  cap.  22.  de  crimine 
fafsiy  tells  us,  <'  Crimen  falsi  dicitur,  cum  quis  accusatus  fuerit,  qu6d 
sigillum  regis,  veil  appellatus,  quod  sigillum  domini  sui,  de  cujus 
familid  fuerit,  falsaverit  &  brevia  inde  consignaverit,  vel  cartam  aji- 
quam  vel  literam  ad  exhaeredationem  domini  vel  alterius  damnum 
sic  sigillaverit,  in  quibus  casibus  si  quis  inde  convictus  fuerit,  detrac- 
tari  meruit  &  suspendi.  §  3.  Item  crimen  falsi  dicitur,  cum  quis 
illicitus,  cui  non  fuerit  ad  hoc  data  authoritas,  de  sigillo  regis  rapto 
vel  invento  brevia  cartasve  consignaverit:"  ^rt//on,  that  wrote  in 
the  time  also  of  E.  I.  cap.  4.  <'  Soit  inquise  de  touts  ceux,  qui  ascun 
(ausiu  averout  fait  a  nostre  scale,  come  de  ceux  qui  per  engiu  ont 
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Dostre  seale  penda  a  ascun  charter  sauns  conge,  ou  que  nostra 
I  Kale  ount  emble  ou  robbe,  ou  autrement  troue  eient  ensele  brefs 
i  sanns  autre  auctorite,  and  cap.  8.  Graund  treson  est  a  fauser  nostra 
j     ieal,&c/' 

I  Upon  these  old  books  there  is  no  difference  made  touching  the 
king's  seals,  but  generally  the  crime  of  treason  was  supposed  in  coun- 
terfeiting  any  of  them,  but  most  certainly  the  statute  of  25  E,  3. 
extends  only  to  the  great  and  privy  seal,  as  to  the  point  of  treason ; 
but  then  whether  that,  which  was  a  treason  before,  remain  not  still  a 
felony  at  the  common  law  (for  all  treasons  include  felony.  3  H.  7. 10. 
Co.  P.  C.p.  15.)  is  considerable. 

M.  2.  H.  4.  B.  R.  Rot  2.  as  I  take  it.  Visum  est  curiae,  qu6d  con- 
traiactio  sigilli  regis  pro  recognitionibus  non  est  nisi  felonia:(A)  but 
tho  they  held  it  not  treason,  they  do  not  positively  affirm  it 
felony  since  the  statute  of  of  25  E.  3.  but  only  non  est  nisi  [  180  ] 
ftloniay  viz.  that  at  most  it  can  be  only  felony. 

P.  6  E.  2.  B.Rot.  2.  Essex,  Johannes  A^  Boscopev  cur'  est  culpa- 
bilis  pro  falsitate,  eo,  qu6d  cepit  cultellum  suum  &  calefaciebat  eum 
apud  ignem  &  aperuit  breve  regis  &  imposuit  aliud  fictum,  dicit  qu6d 
estclericus,  &  traditur  ordinario  fVesim\{i)  Simile  P.  18  E.  2  B.  R, 
Rot.  25  Rex\k) 

(k)  There  is  no  such  entry  to  be  found  either  on  the  second  or  seventh  roll  of  the  plea 
or  erowrn-roU  of  that  term,  but  the  words  cited  by  our  author  are  in  the  abstract  of  the 
rolls  of  the  king's  bench  of  Mich,  2  H,  4.  /2of .  7.  but  upon  what  authority  is  uncertain, 
bang  in  a  different  and  more  modern  hand  than  that  of  Mr.  Agard,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Jtwua  I.  abbreviated  the  king*s  bench  rolls. 

(t)  The  record  of  this  case  is  thus,  **John  de  Bo8co  was  arraigned  pro  falsitate  sigilli  Sc 
breris  domini  regis,  eo  quod  ivit  cum  brevi  [de  eaneellaria]  ad  ignem  &,  calefaciebat  cul- 
ItUiun,  Sl  com  illo  cultcllo  coram  dicti  brevis  findebat,and  amoto  illo  brevi  imposuit  aliud 
breve  [tki9  was  a  Supersedeas  to  the  sheriff  of  Essex]  &,  illud  in  eadem  ccra  inclusit  Sl  tra- 
didit  servieoti  soo  illud  breve  vicecomiti  Essex  deferendum,  qui  quidem  serviens  in  prie- 
Notia  predicU  JAnnts  de  Bosco  liberavit  eidem  vicecomiti  falsum  breve  priedictum :  Dicit 
quod  cloricus  est  :'*  upon  which  he  was  claimed  by  the  abbot  of  Westminster  his  ordi- 
nary ;  *^  Sed  at  sciatur  pro  quali  eidem  ordinario  liberari  debeat,"  a  jury  ex  officio  pass 
QpoQ  him,  who  6nd  him  guilty  **  de  predicta  falsitate,  findendo  cum  cultello  suo  prisdicto 
eeram  pnedictam  6l  imponendo  falsum  breve  prsdictum,  sicut  ei  superius  imponitur: 
Ideo  iiule  ad  judicium,  See.  &,  interim  committitur  maresch',  Sfc,^^  There  is  no  jud^- 
neat  entered  upon  the  roll;  so  that  from  this  record,  which  is  not  in  usual  form,  it  is 
doQbtfui  whether  he  bad  his  clergy  or  not,  tho  from  a  jury  passing  upon  him  ex  officio  it 
ii  most  probable  he  had ;  but  yet  it  should  seem  from  the  case  of  Geoffrey  de  Huntynton 
^  Riekard  de  ClynUm,  which  was  but  six  years  afterwards,  as  if  this  offense  was  not  so 
niieh  as  felony;  they  were  charged  **  pro  contrafoctione  sigilli  regis  &  cartas  sub  sigillo 
re^is  sic  contrafactu,**  which  was  found  in  their  custody;  afterwards  they  plead  the 
king's  pardon  *'  pro  omnibus  feloniis  6l  transgressionibus,  &  quia  inspccta  carta  predicta, 
que  dicitor  esse  contrafacta,  compertnm  est  quod  cArta  non  est  do  forma  in  eaneellaria 
ifgis  Dsitata,  inspecta  etiam  cera  cjusdem  cartss  suspectos  compertnm  est,  quod  ccra  ilia 
impressa  est  sigillo  regis  cancellar*,  sed  prius  apposita  fuit  cuidam  alteri  literse  regis 
pitenti,  ^od  cUius  did  potest  transgression  quam  contrafactio.  Et  dominus  rex  per- 
donavit  eis  sectam  pacis  suae,  qo»  ad  ipsum  pertinet,  de  omnimodis  feloniis  6l  transgres- 

lionibiw,  &,€. ^jam  per  tres  annos  in  prisona  regis  stcterint  occasione  prcedicta  6l  non 

alia  cansa,  dictum  est quod  deliberct  eos,  &,c.  &  ipsi  cant  inde  quieti,  Slc.  Et  carta 

iUacancellator  in  car."  Mich.  11  E,2B.  R.  Rot,  156.  Heref.  from  hence  it  appears  that 
the  judgment  afterwards  in  Leakeys  case  4  Jac.  1.  was  agreeable  to  the  antient  resolu- 
tions. 

{k)  This  is  the  case  of  Philip  Burden^  but  is  by  no  means  similar  to  that  of  John  de 
BmcSf  for  this  was  a  direct  actual  coonterieitiog  of  the  great  seal:  vide  infra  in  noHs, 
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It  appears  not,  whether  it  were  a  writ  under  the  great  seal 
[  ISI  ]  or  a  judicial  writ  of  some  court,  but  whether  it  were  the  one 
or  the  other,  it  seems  to  be  capital,  for  he  had  the  benefit 
of  clergy,  which  in  those  times  was  allowable  in  some  cases  of  trea« 
son ;  so  that  it  seems  a  counterfeiting  of  any  of  the  king's  seals  was 
felony  at  common  law,  but  whether  it  so  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  hath  degraded  it  from  treason,  unless  it  be  the 
great  or  privy  seal,  shall  be  farther  examined. 

II.  Having  thus  considered  the  seals,  it  remains  to  consider  whal 
shall  be  said  a  counterfeiting  of  the  great  or  privy  seal.[4] 

A  conspiracy  or  compassing  to  counterfeit  the  great  or  privy  seal 
is  not  a  counterfeiting  nor  treason  within  this  act,  for  it  must  be  ao 
actual  counterfeiting.  Co,  P.  C.p.  15. 

A  taking  the  great  seal  off  from  a  true  patent  and  clapping  it  on  a 
forged  patent  in  former  times  hath  been  held  high  treason ;  in  40 
^ss.  33.  it  is  plainly  held  to  be  high  treason,  (tho  my  lord  Coke{l) 
saith  otherwise)  for  the  woman,  that  did  it,  could  not  be  let  to  main- 
prise, which  if  it  had  beea  only  a  great  misprision,  she  had  been  bail- 
able upon  that  indictment.(m) 

2  H.  25.  which  is  entered  H.  2.  H.  4.  B.  B.  Bot.  16.  Midd.  de- 
ment Petit son^s  case,  the  taking  off  the  true  seal  from  one  patent 
and  fixing  it  to  a  forged  patent  is  adjudged  high  treason ;  yet  the 
judgment  is  only  quod  distrahatur  fy  suspendatur,  which  is  the 
judgment  in  petit  treason. 

This  case  and  the  reporting  of  it  is  disliked  by  my  lord  Coke  P.  C 
p.  I5.;(n)  but  Stanf,  PL  C.p.  3.  seems  to  agree  with  this  resolution 

See  eIbo  another  case  to  this  purpose  for  counterfeiting  the  privj  seal,  Rot,parLS^  E,fk 
part.  2.  ffi.  18.  **  John  de  Redynge$  was  arraigned  and  tried  coram  senescallo  &,  maref 
callo  hospitii  domini  regis  pro  contrafactione  privati  sigilli  domini  regis,  &,  pro  quibut 
dam  litteris  predicto  sigillo  controfactis  [corUrafaeto]  consignatis  cun^eo  inveniis,**  am 
being  found  guilty  had  judgment,  **  Quod  pro  praedicta  seducione  [aeditione]  sit  detrae 
tus,  &  pro  manuopero  cum  sigillo  pnedicto  postea  suspensus.'*  Vide  Ryley^g  ^Ptadt 
Parlamentaria,  p,  542 — 545. 

(/)  Co,P.C,p,  115. 

(m)  This  argument  of  our  author  is  very  far  from  being  condusiye,  for  by  the  statoti 
of  Weitm,  1.  cap.  15.  where  the  offense  is  open  and  manifeet  (which  for  what  appear 
was  the  case  here)  the  offender  is  not  bailable,  altho  it  were  only  a  misprision.  2  €^ 
Intt.  188, 189. 

(n)  And  well  it  might  be,  for  that  case  appears  by  the  record  to  have  been  thus 
**  Clement  Peytenyn  was  indicted,  quod  contrafecit  magnum  sigillum  domini  regis  falsi 
&,  malitiose  db  proditorie,  &,  cum  dicto  sigillo  sic  contrafacto  quasdam  liieras,  qus  pne 
sent*  preedict*  sunt  consul*,  sigill*;  he  pleads  not  guilty,  the  jury  find,  quod  quoad  oon 
trafactionem  sigilli  prsBdicti  idem  Clemens  in  nullo  est  cuIpabiKs,  sed  dicunt,  quod  idoo 
Clemene  falso  &,  deceptorie  6l  in  deceptionem  populi  de  asaensa  aliorum  de  covina  ta 

[4]  Neither  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee,  nor  the  legislature  of  the  Common 
wealth  have  as  yet  declared  the  bare  counterfeiting  the  public  seal  of  the  federal  or  stal 
government,  to  be  an  offence,  of  itself.  But  if  such  seal  were  used  in  the  counterfeitinj 
or  forging  any  certificate,  indent,  or  other  public  security,  to  which  a  seal  was  by  lav 
necessary  to  be  affixed,  it  might  bring  the  offence  under  the  laws  which  respect  coan 
terfeiUi  and  forgeries.  Act  of  Conmas,  April  30,  1790.  eh,  19.  sect,  14.  Laws  of  Virg 
1794.  ch,  133.  sect.  3.  4  Tucker's  BL  Com.  83.  Several  of  the  Sutes  have  passed  law 
against  counterfeiting  the  seals  of  the  State,  courts,  dtc 
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But  the  later  authorities  are  against  it,  and  that  it  is  only  a  great 
misprision  and  offense,  but  not  high  treason^  no  nor  yet  felony,  as  it 
seems  by  the  book  hereafter  cited. 

37  U.  8.  B,  Trecison  3.  A  chaplain  taking  a  good  seal  off  from  an 
old  patent,  and  fixing  it  to  a  forged  dispensation  of  non-residence  no 
treason,  but  only  a  great  misprision  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
meut. 

H.  4  Jac.  cited  by  lord  Coke^  P.  C.  p.  16.  Leakeys  case,  who  joined 
two  parchments  together  with  glew  so  close,  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
cerned, and  put  a  label  through  both,  and  oh  the  one  a  true  patent 
granted,  which  passed  the  seal,  and  then  afterwards  upon  the  other 
parchment  wrote  a  forged  patent,  then  he  cut  off  the  true  patent  and 
published  the  other  as  a  true  patent;  this  was  ruled  by  the  advice  of 
all  the  judges,  1.  That  this  was  no  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal, 
nor  treason  within  this  act.  2.  But  if  it  had  been  a  counterfeiting  of 
the  seal,  he  might  have  been  generally  indicted  of  treason  for  coun- 
terfeiting the  great  seal,  but  it  was  ruled  to  be  a  great  misprision  or 
offense,  but  not  high  treason ;  and  with  this  opinion  agrees  tny  lord 
Cokiy  and  it  is  the  safer  and  later  opinion  and  fit  to  be  followed. 

If  the  patentee  of  the  king,  of  lands  under  the  great  seal,  raze  the 
name  of  one  of  the  manors  and  make  it  another  name,  this 
is  not  counterfeiting  of  the  seal  nor  treason  within  this  sta-  [  183  ] 
tote,  but  a  great  offense  or  misprision,  for  which  the  abbot  of 
Bruer  was  sentenced  before  the  king  and  his  council,  and  the  abbot 
delivered  up  the  charter  to  be  cancelled.  Claus,  42  E,  3.  m.  8.  dors. 
Co.  P.  C.p.  16. 

If  the  chancellor  or  keeper  affix  the  great  seal  to  a  charter  without 
warrant,  tho  this  be  a  misdemeanor  in  him,  it  is  not  treason  withia 
this  statute,  tho  Briiion  and  Fleta  ubi  supra  make  it  treason  at 
cooimon  law  ;  and  altho  it  should  be  supposed  treason  at  comnioa 
law,  but  not  comprised  within  the  statute,  yet  it  is  not  now  felony; 
therefore  the  rule  taken  3  H.  7.  10.  that  those  treasons  at  common 
law,  which  are  not  within  the  declaration  of  25  E,  3,  yet  remaiu 
felony^  is  not  true,  as  might  be  made  appear  by  many  instances. 

Kribi  fecit,  &,  finzit  literal  illas  pendi  fecit  sigillum  magnum  domini  regis,  qaod  antea 
peodebat  super  aliam  magnam  patentam  domini  regis,  &,  sigillum  dominii  regis  praedic- 
tom  sabtiliter  Sl  private  consui  fecit  super  literas  ^Isas  predictas,  &  illas  falsas  litcraa 
ttt  cum  fligillo  domini  regis  preedicto  in  diversis  partibus  regni  AnglitB  tanquam  vcras 
literas  patentes,  prout  eedem  Uteres  faciunt  mcntionera,  usus  est  &  exercebat  in  decep- 
tioaem  domini  regis  &  populi  sui ;  propter  quod  pro  eo,  quod  curia  non  avisatur,  quaJe 
jndiciam  praedictus  Clemens  in  hac  parte  subire  debeat,  remittitur  prisones  maresch* : 
Afterwards  in  the  Easter  term  next  following,  viso  indictamento  necnon  veredicto  prs- 
dictis  Tidetur  curie  hie,  quod  falsaa  litere  prsdictflB  sic  in  deccptionem  domini  regis  & 
populi  sui  factae  6l  sigillatiB,  una  cum  usu  6l  exercitio  earundem,  alta  proditio  sunt,  con- 
iiderattim  est,  quod  praedictus  Clemens  Peyienyn  distrahatur  &  suspendatur.*'  This 
Bust  be  owned  to  be  a  very  extraordinary  case,  for  as  lord  Coke  justly  observes,  whatever 
oifense  this  were,  yet  this  judgment  ought  not  to  have  been  given  upon  this  verdict,  for 
the  jury  bad  expressly  acquitted  him  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  indictment ;  not  to 
Bention,  that  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  case  above-mentioned  of  Geoffrey  de  Huntyn- 
IM;  there  is  likewise  another  irregularity  in  this  case,  that  tho  the  offense  was  commit- 
ted after  the  25  E.3,  and  is  laid  to  be  done  preditorie^  yet  it  is  not  laid  to  be  contra  for- 
mm  statttlt,  as  since  Uiat  statute  all  treasons  ought  to  be. 
voIm  I. — ^21 
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And  upon  the  same  account  it  seems,  that  altho,  by  Fleta  and 
Britton^  if  a  man  find  casually  the  great  seal,  and  seal  a  foiled 
charter,  this  was  treason  at  common  law  ;  yet  it  is  neither  felony  nor 
treason  at  this  day,  for  here  is  no  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal,  it 
is  therefore  only  a  great  misdemeanor,  Co,  P,  C.p.  16. 

And  altho  it  seems,  by  the  old  books  above  cited,  that  counterfeit- 
ing  of  the  judicial  seal  of  the  king  used  for  writs  was  then  treason, 
yet  very  lately  in  the  king's  bench  it  was  ruled  to  be  no  felony  at 
this  day,  but  only  a  great  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  or  by  standing  in  the  pillory,  or  both,  so  that  the  book 
of  3  H,  7.  is  not  in  all  points  agreeable  to  law,  for  many  things  were 
treason  before  25  E.  3.  which  are  thereby  declared  not  to  be  treason, 
and  yet  remain  not  felony  at  this  day ;  and  the  like  for  counterfeiting 
the  seal  of  a  statute  merchant. 

If  a  man  grave  the  sculpture  of  the  great  seal  without  warrant 
from  the  king,  but  never  use  it  or  apply  it  to  seal  any  thing,  this 
seems  to  be  no  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal,  tho  it  be  with  design 
and  preparatory  to  such  an  attempt;  for  tho  in  truth  the  instrument 
itself  be  the  seal,  as  appears  by  the  usual  expression  si^illo  meo 
sigillat\  and  by  the  frequent  proclamations  de  slgillo  amissOy  when 
either  the  king  or  a  subject  lost  his  seal  casually,  yet  it  seems  not  a 
seal  within  this  statute  till  an  impression  made  in  wax  in 
[  184]  testimony  of  some  writing,  no  more  than  the  forging  of  a 
stamp  for  money  is  a  counterfeiting  of  money,  unless  it  be 
used,  tho  in  both  cases  it  is  a  great  misdemeanor  and  a  great  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  offense  committed,  if  any  other  circumstances 
concur  to  prove  it  done. 

iW.  16  Jac.  B.  R.  One  counterfeited  the  draught  of  a  patent  to 
himself  and  others  to  compound  with  alehouse-keepers  and  usurers 
touching  their  offenses,  and  counterfeited  the  privy  signet  to  warrant 
the  passing  of  the  other  commission  so  by  him  drawn,  and  collected 
divers  sums  of  money  thereby,  and  for  counterfeiting  the  privy  signet 
be  was  indicted  of  high  treason  upon  the  statute  of  1  Mar,  It  was 
resolved,  1.  That  the  counterfeiting  of  the  great  seal,  privy  seal,  sign 
manual,  or  privy  signet  is  at  this  day  high  treason.  2.  That  the 
adding  of  the  crown  in  the  counterfeit  signet,  which  was  not  in  the 
true,  and  the  omission  of  some  words  in  the  inscription,  which  were 
in  the  true  signet,  and  the  inserting  other  words,  which  were  not  in 
the  true,  (which  was  done  purposely,  that  there  might  be  a  difference 
between  the  true  signet  and  the  counterfeit)  alters  not  the  case,  but 
it  is  high  treason,  for  the  fixing  of  the  counterfeit  signet,  and  thereby 
obtaining  the  great  seal  to  his  feigned  patent,  and  thereby  publishing 
it  to  be  true,  and  collecting  sums  of  money  by  it  make  it  treason; 
the  offender  had  judgment  to  be  drawn,  hanged  and  quartered.(a) 

So  that  it  should  seem,  that  tho  there  might  be  so  great  a  disparity 
between  the  true  and  counterfeit  signet,  that  the  bare  affixing  of  such 
a  seal  might  not  be  a  counterfeiting  within  the  statute ;  yet  if  it  were 

(0)  This  case  ii  reported  in  3  BdL  Rep,  50.  by  the  name  of  Ao6fn9on'«  cate. 
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10  like,  that  it  deceived  the  officers  of  the  great  seal,  and  was  used 
to  that  purpose,  and  attained  its  effect,  viz.  the  affixing  of  the  great 
seal  to  the  forged  commission,  it  was  a  sufficient  counterfeiting  to 
bring  him  within  this  law  of  1  Mar. 

The  Hke  mutatis  mutandis  may  be  applied  to  the  great  or  privy 
seal. 

If  a  man  counterfeit  the  stamp  of  the  great  seal,  and 
deliver  it  to  B,  to  use,  B,  being  ignorant  that  it  is  a  counter-  [  185  ] 
feit  stamp,  but  thinking  it  true,  seals  a  writ  or  commission, 
this  seems  not  to  be  treason  in  B,  because  he  did  it  not  proditoriif 
but  it  seems  to  be  treason  in  the  deliverer,  if  he  delivered  it  to  tiiat 
purpose,  for  he  did  it  proditoriiy  but  the  other  not. 

III.  I  come  in  the  last  place  to  consider  the  judgment  in  the  case 
of  counterfeiting  of  the  seal,  whether  it  be  only  to  be  drawn  and 
hanged,  as  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  money,  or  to  be  drawn, 
banged,  beheaded,  ^'C,  as  in  the  case  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
levying  of  war,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies. 

It  seems  that  at  the  common  law  this  offense  was  felony  or  treason 
at  the  king's  election ;  if  the  indictment  ran  on\y /elonich  it  was  only 
felony,  if  proditorii  it  was  treason. (p) 

But  altho  it  were  proditorii  and  so  applied  to  treason,  it  was  not 
a  (reason  of  so  deep  a  die,  as  that  of  compassing  the  king's  death, 
adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  or  levying  war,  which  strikes  at  the 
head,  and  therefore  in  comparison  thereof  it  was  a  kind  of  petit 
treason. 

Ctaus.  6  Johan.  M,  12.  dors.  "  Scias  qu6d  dedimus  ^dsede  Essex 
clerico  nostro  pro  servito  suo  omnia  terras,  tenementa  &  jura,  quae 
fuerunt  Witlielmi  de  Strubby^  cujus  terrse  &  tenementa  sunt  eschaeta 
nostra  per  feloniam,  quam  fecit  de  falsificatione  figilli  nostri."  Et 
nota  the  king  had  the  escheat,  yet  the  offense  was  styled  felony. 

At  the  parliament  18  E.  I.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  16.  Clergy  was  allowed 
to  a  man  convict  pro  falsificatione  sigilli  regis,  deliberatur  ordi- 
narioy(g)  but  in  tali  casu  non  admit tenda  est  purgatio; 
and  yet  in  these  greater  cases  of  treason  of  levying  war  or  [  186  ] 
cooipassing  the  king's  death  clergy  was  not  allowed  at  com- 
mon law.     T.21  E.  3.  B.  S.  Rot.  23.  Sex.{r) 

{p)Co.P,  C.p.  15. 

(q)  This  is  confirmed  by  Philip  Burton's  case,  (P.  18  £.  2.  B.  R.  Rot.  25.  Rex  South') 
who  to|rether  with  Richard  de  Bourne  was  indicted  Quod  nequiter  Sl  eeditiose  contra- 
fecit  figillom  de  metallo  ad  modum  roagni  figilli  regis,  de  qao  quidem  figillo  contrafacto 
diversa  brevia  quamplariroa  consignavit;  be  pleads  quod  clericua  est,  the  jary  find  him 
nilty  de  felonia  4r  seditione  prcsdietis  ei  impositis,  and  he  was  thereupon  delivered  to 
tis  ordinary,  tanquam  clericus  convictus,  from  hence  it  appears  that  at  common  law 
clergy  woi  allowed  in  cases  of  treason,  where  it  was  not  immediately  against  the  king's 


(r)  That  case  was  thus,  Peter  de  Thorpe  son  of  John  de  Tliorpe  was  indicted,  and 
illerwards  outlawed  anno  18  J?.  3.  pro  diversis  feloniis  Sf  seditionibus,  viz.  going  to 
fittle  Yarmouth  and  Oorleston  cum  tribus  vexillis  extensis  in  modum  guerrtB^  breaking 
open  bouses  there,  feloniously  taking  away  goods  there,  ^c.  and  also  five  ships,  **  Quaa 
prcparate  erant  de  victualibus  &  aliis  necessariis  eundi  cum  domino  rege  in  guerra  fua, 
kc  Allerwards  coram  rege  quesitum  est  a  prsfato  Petro,  si  quid  pro  so  habeat  vel 
dicere  sciat,  qaare  ad  ezccutionem  judicii  de  co  super  utiagaria  preedicta jprooedi  non 
AeboU,  Slc    Qui  dicit,  quod  clericus  est  &>  membrum  sacre  ecclesic,  Slg.    £t  qiuBaitam 
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M.  1.  E.  3.  Charter  de  Pardon  13.(/)  A  man  arraigned  fo: 
counterfeiting  the  king's  seal  pleaded  a  charter  of  pardon  of  all  felo 
nies,  and  it  was  allowed ;  yet  there  it  is  agreed,  that  the  judgmen 
for  such  an  offense  is,  that  he  stiall  be  drawn  and  hanged,  but  such  \ 
pardon  will  not  serve  in  such  a  case  since  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

Trin.  10  E.  2.  Rot.  132.  B.  R.  Bucks.  '*  Roberius  Legal  I 
Johannes  Saiecok  per  ballivos  coram  rege  ducti  ad  respondeuduD 
domino  regi  de  hoc,  quod  ipsi  cum  aliis  ignotis  in  pleno  mercatt 
Tillffi  de  Oinet/ey  cum  quadam  falsa  commissione  &  ficta  cum  quodan 
sigillo  regis  controfacto  signata,  quam  ballivi  in  curia  regis  hie  poi 
rexerunt,  asserentes,  illam  super  eos  inveniri  die,  quo  attachial 
fuerunt  &  dicentes,  qu6d  virtute  illius  commissionis  prisas  fecerun 
ad  opus  domini  regis,  usque  ad  summam  sexaginta  bestiarum,  d 
quibus  quatuor  bestiae  inventa;  fuerunt  in  eorum  possessione  &  cue 
eis  hie  ductae ;  they  both  plead  not  guihy ;  the  jury  find  John  Sak 
cok  guilty  de  falsitatibus  &  feloniis  prsedictis,  judgment  given  agaius 
him  pro  falsitate  sigilli  regis  &  commissione  prsedictis  quod  detrahatu 
&  pro  furtiva  abductione  praedictarum  bestiarum  suspendatur." 

Nota^  an  arraignment  of  treason  without  indictment  upoi 
[  187  ]  the  mainouer{t)  found  upon  them:  vide  P.  21  E.  3.  B.  R 
Rot.  46.  Midd^  Rex. 

According  to  the  old  books  above-mentioned,  Fleta^  Src.  ub 
svpra^distrahi  debet  ^^  suspendi ;  and  so  it  was  practised  in  Ih 
case  of  2  H.  4.  above-mentioned^  where  the  judgment  is  only  du 
irahi  fy  suspendi. 

And  it  may  be  reasonably  argued,  that  as  in  the  case  of  countei 
feiting  the  king's  coin,  which  was  a  treason  at  common  law,  tho  i 
be  so  declared  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  yet  the  judgment,  that  wa 
at  common  law,  which  was  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  is  no 
altered  by  that  statute.  M.  10  Car.  B.  R.  Morgan^s  case;(w)  so  i 
case  of  counterfeiting  the  seal ;  but  at  this  day  the  law  is  general! 
held,  that  for  counterfeiting  of  the  great  or  privy  seal,  or  of  the  priv 
signet  or  sign  manual,  the  judgment  is  to  be  hanged,  beheaded  an> 
quartered,  as  in  other  high  treasons,  and  so  was  the  judgment  in  th 
case  of  16  Jac.  above-mentioned;  and  it  is  safest  to  follow  the  moder 
practice  in  judgments  of  high  treason,  tho  I  think  it  no  error,  if  th 
judgment  be  only  quod  distrahatur  ^  suspendatur  according  t 
the  antient  precedents,  because  the  judgment  is  still  capital,  and  th 
it  be  less,  thau  the  highest  judgment  in  treason^  yet  it  is  siill  include 
in  it.[5] 

est  Bspius  ab  eo,  si  quid  aliad  velit  dicere  pro  responsione  in  retardationein  jndicii,  &< 
Qui  dicit,  ut  prius,  &.  Dihil  aliud  respondct,  &.c.  Et  iuspectis  indictamentis  priedicti 
&,  ctiam  recordo  6l  processa  uUagar*  pnedictie  manifests  compertom  est  in  eisdem,  qoc 
Qtlagar'  prsedicta  super  articulo  8editioni$  promuI|^tur,  in  quo  casn  predictus  Petri 
privilegio  clericali  gaudere  uon  potest  secundum  legem  &  consuetudinem  regni,  Sl 
Ideo  idem  Peirus  distrahatur  &.  suspendatur,  &c.*' 

(»)  1  E,  3.  23.  6. 

(0  See  for  this  kind  of  arraignment,  7  H.  4.  43.  h.  S.  P.  C.  148.  e.  2  Co.  InHii.  18a 

(m)  Cro.  Car.  383. 

{5]  The  Statutes  of  treason  relating  to  the  great  seal,  privy  seal,  privy  signet,  sig 
inanael,  dtc.  have,  all  been  repealed  hj  the  11  Gta.  A.  if  I  WuL  4.  c.  66.  t.  S.  bj  wbic 
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k  h  enacted,  **  That  if  any  penioo  shall  forge,  or  coonterfcit,  or  shall  niter,  knowiojf  the 
nine  to  be  forged,  or  counterfeited,  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  majesty's 
pivy  Keal,  any  pri?y  signet  of  |iis  majesty,  his  majesty's  royal  sign  roanuel,  any  of  his 
Dajeaty*s  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  the  union,  to  be  kof^,  used,  and 
eontinued  in  Scotland,  the  great  seal  of  Ireland,  every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  death  accordingly;  provided  always,  that  nothing  contained 
in  an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Third,  entitled, 
*  An  act  for  regulating  of  trials  in  cases  of  treason  and  misprision  of  treason,*  or  in 
an  act  passed  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  AnrUf  entitled,  *  An  act  for 
improving  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,*  shall  extend  to  any  indictment,  or  to  any 
pr<»ceeding8  thereopon,  for  any  of  the  treasons  herein  before  mentioned.** 

The  7  Will.  4.  4r  1  ^ict-  c.  84. 1. 1.  after  reciting  the  enactments  of  the  11  Oeo,  4.  Sf 
1  WUL  4.  e.  66.  enacts,  **  That  if  any  person  shall  after  the  commencement  of  this  act, 
be  convicted  of  any  of  the  offences  herein  before  mentioned,  such  person  shall  not  suflfer 
death,  or  have  sentence  of  death  awarded  against  him  for  the  same,  but  shall  be  liable 
It  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  ^y  term  not  exceeding  four  years 
Bor  less  than  two  years.** 


CHAPTER  XVIL[l]  [  ^88  ] 

CONCEBNINO  HIGH  TREASON  IN  COUNTERFEITING  THE  KING's  COIN, 
AND  IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  C0IN[2] 
AND  COINAGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  legitimation  of  money  and  the  giving  it  its  denominated  value 
is  justly  reckoned  inter  jura  majestatiSj  and  in  England  it  is  one 
special  part  of  the  king's  prerogative. 

[1]  The  law  as  it  is  written  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  which  treat  of  treasons  relating 
to  the  coin,  has  undergone  very  great  alterations  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament.  Milder 
lod  more  suitable  punishments  have  been  attached  to  these  offences,  and  the  guilt  of 
treason  has  in  every  instance,  been  taken  away  from  them.  They  now  range  under  the 
beads  of  felony  and  misdemeanor;  which  seems  to  be  the  proper  classification;  and  the 
one  adopted  by  the  old  law  writers,  in  whose  treatises  they  always  rank  as  a  species  of 
the  crimen  falti.  See  4  Bl.  Com,  88.  But  there  still  remains  ■>  great  deal  of  curious  and 
meiiil  information  untouched  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  The  statute  alluded  to  is 
the  3  WilL  4.  e.  34.  which  repeals  wholly  or  in  part  the  undermentioned  statutes  relating 
to  the  coin. 

{8tatvU9  wholly  repealed,)  Stat  de  Moneta  vulgo.  21  Edw.  1.  State,  4. 5.  ^  6.  27  Edw. 
1.  Siat.  1.  9  Edw,  3.  Stat.  2.  17  Edw.  3.  25  Edw.  3.  Stat.  5.  c.  12.  ^  13.  3  Hen.  5 
Stat,  2.  e,  6.  ^  7.  19  Hen.  7.  e.  5.  5  ^  6  Edw.  6.  e.  19.  1  Mar.  Stat  2.  e.  6.  1  F.  ^  M. 
e.  11.  5  EliM.  e.  11.  14  Elix.  e.  3.  18  Elix.  c.  1.  8.  Se  9.  WUl,  3.  e,  2G.  9.  ^  10.  Will.  3. 
c.  21.  1  Ann,  Stat.  1.  c.  9.  15  Geo,  2.  e.  28.  11  Geo.  3.  c.  40.  13  Oeo.  3.  c.  71.  7  Geo.  4. 
C.9. 

{Statutee  partially  repealed.)  18  Edw.  3.  Stat,  1.  25  Edw.  3.  Stat  5.  e.  2.  (the  famous 
statute  of  treasons:  repealed  as  far  as  regards  the  coin)  27  Edw.  3.  Stat.  2.  r.  14.  6  4r 

7  WOL  3.  e,  17.  7  Ann,  e.  24.  7  Ann.  c.  25.  37  Geo.  3.  c.  126.  56  Geo.  3.  e.  68.  3  Geo.  4. 
e.  114. 

It  repeals  the  following  Scotch  Acts  relating  to  the  coin.  6  Pari,  Jac.  2.  5  Pari.  Jae,  3. 

8  Pari.  Jae.  3.  7  Pari.  Jac.  5.   7  Pari.  Jac.  5.   9  Pari.  Mary.   1  Pari.  Jae.  6.   1  Part 

And  also  these  Irish  Acts.  3  Edw.  4.  e.  3.  28  Eliz.  e.  6.  8  Ann.  6.  23  4r  24  Geo,  3. 
c,  50.  26  Geo,  3,  c.  39.  * 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  2  WHl.  4.  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  places 
throughout  these  pages. 

[2]  Coin,  in  French,  signifieth  a  comer,  and  from  thence  hath  its  name,  because  ia 
ucient  timet  money  was  square  as  it  is  in  some  countries  to  this  day.  1  ins.  207. 
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Before  I  enter  into  the  particulars  concerning  money  I  will  give  a 
history  or  narrative  of  the  various  states  and  conditions  and  changes 
of  money  in  the  several  ages  of  this  kingdom,  and  then  shall  descend 
to  some  more  particular  observations,  which  will  be  useful  in  this 
business.[3] 

Money  is  the  common  measure  of  all  commerce  almost  through 
the  world;  it  consists  principally  of  three  parts;  1.  The  material, 
whereof  it  is  made.  2.  The  denomination  or  extrinsic  value.  3.  The 
impression  or  stamp. 

I.  The  material  in  England  is  either  pure  silver,  or  pure  gold, 
whereof  possibly  some  money  was  antiently  made  here  in  England^ 
or  else  silver  or  gold  mixed  with  an  allay,  which  was  usually  and  is 
hitherto  a  small  proportion  of  copper. 

The  standard  of  the  money  of  England^  that  hath  for  many  ages 
obtained,  is  that,  which  is  commonly  called  Sierling{a)  gold  or  Ster- 
ling  silver,  for  tho  the  denomination  of  Sterling  was  at  first  applied 
to  the  coin  of  silver  and  to  that  coin,  which  was  the  penny 
[  189  ]  commonly  called  Slerlingusj  yet  use  hath  made  it  applica- 
*"  ble  not  only  to  all  kind  of  English  coin  of  silver,  but  also  to 
coin  of  gold,  and  this  is  called  the  standard  of  coin. 

But  before  this  can  be  well  understood,  we  must  make  some 
digression  touching  the  measures  applicable  to  these  materials. 

In  silver  the  measure  or  weights  applicable  thereunto  are  princi- 
pally these: 

1.  The  pound,  which  being  not  averdupoisy  but  iroy  weight,  con- 
sists of  twelve  ounces. 

2.  The  ounce  consisting  of  twenty  penny  weight. 

3.  The  penny,  or  Sterling j  consisting  of  thirty-two  grains  of  wheat 
taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear. 

This  is  the  old  compositiomemurarumsQiiXei.  in  the  time  of  jB.  l.(d) 
viz,y  qu6d  denarius  JJnglias,  qui  denominatur  Sterlingus  rotundus, 
sine  tonsura  ponderabit  triginta  duo  grana  frumenti  medio  spicse,  & 
viginti  denarii  faciunt  unciam,  &  duodecim  uncise  faciunt  libram,  & 
octo  librae  faciunt  gallonem,&  octo  gallones  busselum.(c) 

And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  at  that  time  a  penny  did  really 
weigh  the  twentieth  part  of  an  ounce  of  silver,  and  twenty  pennies 
did  really  weigh  au  ounce  of  silver,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  pence 

(o)  Some  imagine  this  word  to  come  from  the  town  of  Sterling  in  Scotland^  where 
they  pretend  the  purest  money  was  formerly  made;  others  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Steore,  which  signifies  rule  or  standard;  others  that  it  was  taken  from  soma 
Flemish  workmen,  who  in  the  reign  of  King  John  were  invited  over  to  reduce  the  money 
to  its  proper  fineness;  the  people  of  that  country  being  generally  called  EasterlingM. 

(6)  An  old  leiger  book  of  the  abbey  of  St,  Edmundsbury,  says  the  affair  was  thus 
settled  in  3  E.  I,  by  George  Rockley  then  mayor  of  London  and  master  of  the  mint;  and 
in  the  28  J?.  1.  an  mdcnted  Uial-piece  of  the  goodness  of  old  Sterling  was  lodged  in  the 
exchequer,  and  every  pound  weight  troy  of  such  silver  was  to  be  shorn  at  twenty  shil- 
lings and  three  pence.    See  TindaVB  note  on  Rapin*$  history,  8ubjine  Ed,  1. 

(r)  Vide  sUtute  31  E.  1.  2  Co,  ImtU,  577. 

[3]  1  Bl,  Com,  276.  1  Ea9t^  P,  C,  147.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations^  Book  L  c^  U. 
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did  really  amount  to  a  pound  weight  troy,  and  to  twenty  shillings, 
which  made  a  pound  of  silver  coin. 

And  altho  at  this  time  the  coin  is  raised,  and  therefore  varies  from 
what  it  was  at  that  time,  yet  to  this  day  twenty  shillings  in  silver  is 
called  a  pound,  and  the  measure  of  an  ounce  is  by  twenty  penny 
weights  according  to  the  old  proportion ;  but  indeed  the  grain  is 
changed,(*)  for  whereas  thirty  [twoj  grains  of  corn  then  made  an 
ounce,  [a  penny  weight,]  yet  because  the  weight  of  corn  is  not  al- 
ways uniform,  and  the  number  of  thirty  [two]  was  not  so 
ready  and  easy  for  computation ;  the  penny  weight  is  now  [190  ] 
divided  into  twenty-four  equal  parts,  which  are  commonly 
in  the  business  of  the  mint  called  grains. 

But  touching  the  measure  of  gold,  there  is  some  difference  in  re- 
lation to  coin  from  that  of  silver,  for  we  are  told  by  the  liber  ruber 
9caccariiy  in  that  large  tract  concerning  money,  that  the  pound  of 
gold  consists  of  twenty-four  carets,  every  caret  weighing  half  an 
ounce  of  silver,  and  every  caret  consisting  of  four  grains;  and  con- 
sequently every  grain  of  gold  would  weigh  sixty  of  those  grains, 
which  we  call  grains  of  silver,  viz,  the  artificial  grains,  whereof 
twenty-four  made  the  penny  weight. (c?) 

Now  the  Sterling  standard  was  antiently,  as  it  seems,  somewhat 
different  from  the  standard  as  it  is  at  this  day,  and  for  some  hundred 
of  years  before;  for  from  the  46lh  year  of  Edward  III.  and  for 
some  time  before  until  this  day,  the  standard  of  Sterling  silver  hath 
been  and  is  this,  r/z.,  every  pound  of  Sterling  silver  hath  eleven 
ounces  two-penny  weight  of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  penny  weight 
of  copper,  which  makes  the  allay  of  Sterling;  tut  because  there 
cannot  be  so  exact  an  observation  of  the  proportion,  a  half-penny 
weight  of  copper  over  or  under  is  allowed  for  the  remedy,  which  is 
the  cause  that  Sir  John  Davis  in  the  case  of  mixt  monies, /o/.  24  b. 
saith,  that  eighteen  shillings  and  five  pence  halfpenny  argenti  puris- 
timi  continentur  in  qudlibet  librd,  fy  quselibei  libra  de  Sterling 
money  avoit  18  rf.  ob.  de  allay  de  coper ^  fy  nient  pluis. 

But  before  that  time  it  appears  by  the  red  book  in  the  exchequer, 
(which  was  written  before  46  E.  3.  and  after  23  E.  3.)  the  standard 
of  Sterling  silver  consisted  of  eleven  ounces  four  ^enny  weight  of 
fine  silver,  and  sixteen  penny  weight  of  copper,  so  that  then  the 
standard  was  purer;  and  possibly  by  what  follows  it  may  appear, 
that  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  standard  was  purer  than  that,  for 
then  there  was  allowed  only  twelve-pence  upon  the  pound  of  silver 
dealbare  Jirmamj{e)  which  possibly  might  be  to  reduce  it  to  fine 
silver,  but  this  is  obscure;  de  hoc  post ea. 

The  standard  of  Sterling  gold  in  the  latter  end  of  E,  3.(/)  [  191  ] 
was,  that  a  pound  of  Sterling  gold  consisted  of  tweniy- 

(*)  There  bein^,  as  I  apprehend,  two  or  three  mistakes  in  this  paragraph,  I  was  not 
willing  to  vary  from  the  original  MS,^  but  have  inserted  in  brackets  what  I  think  was 
intended. 

(tf)  If  1  caret=4  grain8=i  ounce=10  penny  weight,  then  \  carct=l  grain=2i  penny 
weigbt=60jrrains  of  silver. 

(e)  Mat.  Pari9,  747.  (/)  See  TlndaV$  note  on  Rapiii's  history,  wbjine  Ed.  3. 
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three  carets,  three  grains  and  a  half  of  pure  gold,  and  a  half  grain 
of  allay  of  copper,  and  thus  I  think  it  continues  to  this  day;  and  by 
this  we  may  understand  the  statute  of  17  E,  4.  cap,  1.  and  4  H.  7. 
cap,  2,  by  the  former  it  is  provided,  that  no  goldsmith  sell  any  gold 
under  the  fineness  of  eighteen  carets,  nor  silver  under  the  allay  of 
Sterling;  by  the  latter,  that  all  silver,  that  shall  be  fined  or  parted, 
be  made  so  fine,  that  it  may  bear  twelve  penny  weight  of  allay  in  a 
pound  weight,  and  yet  be  so  good  or  better  than  Slerling,[4'} 

And  this  is  the  dignity  of  the  coin  of  England^  that  it  hath  been 
generally  of  the  allay  o(  Sterling,  (except  some  small  interruptions, 
whereof  hereafter)  and  according  to  this  it  was  enacted  25  E.  3.  cap. 
13.  that  the  money  of  gold  or  silver,  which  now  runneth,  shall  not 
be  impaired  in  weight  or  allay,  but  as  soon  as  a  good  way  may  be 
found,  the  same  be  put  into  the  antient  state,  as  in  the  Sterling  made 
upon  the  petition  of  the  commons.  Rot,  Par,  25  E.  3.  n,  32. 

II.  As  to  the  second  essential  of  coin  it  is  the  denominated  or 
extrinsic  value,  which  is  and  of  right  ought  to  be  given  by  the  king, 
as  his  unquestionable  prerogative,(^)  and  that  is  seen  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

1.  In  the  first  institution  of  any  coin  within  this  kingdom  he,  and 
he  alone  sets  the  weight,  the  allay,  the  denominated  value  of  all 
coin;[5]  this  is  done  commonly  by  indenture  between  the  king  and 
the  master  of  the  mint;  de  quo  postea. 

(g)Plo,  Com,  34e, 

[4]  By  the  9th  Sect  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  2,  1792,  ch.  16,  it  is  enacted, 
That  there  shall  be  from  time  to  time  struck  and  coined  at  the  mint,coinsof  gold,  silver, 
and  copper  of  the  following  denominations,  values,  and  descriptions,  viz.:  Eagles — each 
to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  units,  and  to  contain  two  hundred  and  fbrty-seven 
grains  and  four^ighths  of  a  gram  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy  grains  of  standard 
gold.  Halt  Eagles — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars,  and  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  grains  and  six-eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  grains  of  standard  gold.  Quarter  Eagles— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  two  dollars 
and  a  half  dollar,  and  to  contain  sixty-one  grains  and  seven-eighths  of  a  grain  of  pore, 
or  sixty-seven  grains  and  four-eighths  of  a  grain  of  standard  gold.  Dollars  or  Units—* 
each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to 
contain  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains  and  four-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of 
pure,  or  four  hundred  and  sixteen  grains  of  standard  silver.  Half  Dollars— each  to 
be  of  half  the  value  of  the  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty-fiv« 
grains  and  ten-sixteenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  two  hundred  and  eight  grains  of 
standard  silver.  Quarter  Dollars — each  to  bo  of  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  dollar  or 
unit,  and  to  contain  ninety-two  grains  and  thirteen-sixtcenth  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or 
one  hundred  and  four  grains  of  standard  silver.  Dishes — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  dollar  or  unit,  and  to  contain  thirty-seven  grains  and  two-sixteenth  parts  of 
a  grain  of  pure,  or  forty-one  grains  and  three-fifUi  parts  of  a  grain  of  standard  silver. 
Halp  Dishes— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  one-twentieth  of  the  dollar,  and  to  iXHitaia 
eighteen  grains  and  nine-sixteentli  parts  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  twenty  grains  and  four- 
fifth  parts  of  a  grain  of  standard  silver.  Cents — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  to  contain  eleven  penny  weights  of  copper.  Haut 
Cents-— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  half  a  cent,  and  to  contain  five  penny  weights  and 
half  a  penny  weight  of  copper. 

[5]  The  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  is  con- 
ferred on  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  Art  I  Sect.  8.  And  it  is  exclusive  in  Congress, 
the  States  being  expressly  prohibited  {Art.  1.  Sect,  10.)  from  coining  money;  though 
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And  tho  by  special  charter  or  usage  divers  prelates  and  monas- 
teries in  England  had  a  certain  number  of  stamps  for  the  coinage  of 
money,  as  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmundshury^  Claus.  32  H.  3.  m.  15. 
dors,  ihe  archbishop  of  York^  Claus.  5.  E.  3.  part.  1.  m.  19.  and 
likewise  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury j  the  bishop  of  Durham^  the 
bishop  of  Chichester y  ^c.  de  quibus  vide,  statute  14  ^  15  /T.  8.  cap. 
12.  yet  they  had  only  the  profit  of  the  coinage,  and  the  residence  of 
some  coiners  at  their  cities,  but  they  had  not  the  power  of  instituting 
either  the  allay,  the  denomination,  or  the  stamp;  the  stamps 
were  usually  sent  them  by  the  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  [  192  ] 
exchequer  by  the  king's  command  under  his  great  seal,  and 
the  masters  or  chief  officers  imployed  therein  were  sworn  to  the  king 
for  the  just  execution  of  their  places.[6]  Claus.  5.  E.  3.  part.  1.  m. 
10.  If  19. 

But  those  mints  have  been  long  disused,  tho  it  should  seem  by  the 
statute  of  14  H.  8.  cap.  12.  above-mentioned,  that  the  several  statutes 
made  against  exchange  of  money,  other  than  at  the  king's  exchanges, 
were  not  intended  to  prejudice  these  particular  franchises  of  coinage. 

2.  He  may  by  his  proclamation  legitimate  foreign  coin,[7]  and 
make  it  current  money  of  this  kingdom  according  to  the  value  im- 
posed by  such  proclamation;  but  the  counterfeiting  of  such  money 
was  not  treason,  till  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  6.  made  it  so,[8]  nor 
the  clipping,  washing,  impairing  thereof  was  not  treason  till  5  Eliz. 


tbej  exerciae  Uie  aathority  of  establishing  a  circulation  of  Uink  paper  as  a  currency. 
Congress  hare  enacted  a  number  of  laws,  which  will  be  referred  to,  regulating  the  mint, 
the  domestic  and  foreign  coin,  and  the  offences  relating  to  them. 

[6]  The  Acts  establishing  and  regulating  the  mint  of  Sie  UniitdStates^^Sk^  for  regulat- 
ing coins,  are  the  following :  An  Act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
iSuUd  SiuUM^  April  2,  1792.  ch.  16.  An  Act  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  for  other 
purposes,  Fehnary  9, 1793.  ch.  5.  An  Act  in  alteration  of  the  Act  estalilishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  State$,  March  3,  1794.  ch,  4.  An  Act  supple- 
nentarj  to  an  Act  entitled,  **  an  Act  to  establish  a  mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the 
Umted  iSkolcf,**  March  3, 1795.  ch.  47.  An  Act  respecting  the  mint,  May  27, 1796, 
eft.  33.  An  Act  respecting  the  mint,  April  24,  1800.  ch.  34.  An  Act  concerning  the 
aunt,  March  3,  1801.  ch,  21.  An  Act  to  prolong  the  continuance  of  the  mint  at  Fhilo'^ 
idpkim^  January  14, 1818.  ch,  4.  An  Act  further  to  prolongthe  continuance  of  the  mint 
at  Fhiiaddphia^  March  3,  1823,  ch,  42.  An  Act  to  continue  the  mint  at  the  city  of 
fhUaddpkia^  and  for  other  purposes.  May  19,  1828.  ch.  67.  An  Act  concerning  the 
fold  coins  of  the  United  States^  and  for  other  purposes,  June  28,  1834.  ch,  95.  An  Act 
to  establish  branches  of  the  mint  of  the  United  State$^  March  3, 1835.  ch,  37.  An  Act 
npplcnientary  to  an  Act  entitled,  **an  Act  establishing  a  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins 
of  the  United  Slate$^**  January  18,  1837.  ch,  3.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled,  an 
Aet  to  establish  branches  of  the  mint  of  tho  United  States^  February  13, 1837.  ch,  14. 
An  Act  amendatory  of  an  Act  establishing  the  branch  mint  at  Danlonega,  Georgia,  and 
defining  the  duties  of  the  assayer  and  coiner,  February  27, 1843.  ch.  46. 

[7]  Under  the  confederation,  the  continental  Congress  had  delegated  to  them,  **  the 
nle  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  tho  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by 
their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  States.**  By  this  ^rant  there  was  no  power  given 
to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coin ;  a  defect  which  is  supplied  by  the  Constitution, 
Art  1.  Seel.  8.  Story  on  the  Const.  16. 

[8]  By  the  37  Oeo.  3.  c.  126.  counterfeiting  foreign  gold  or  silver,  is  made  felony,  and 
punished  with  transpirtation  for  seven  years. 
VOL.  I.— 22 
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cap,  11.  and  18  Eliz,  cap.  1.  but  all  these  statutes  allow  the  power  o: 
legitimation  thereof  to  the  king  by  proclamation.(A) 

3.  He  may  inhanse  the  external  denomination  of  any  coin  alread) 
established  by  his  proclamation,  and  thus  it  hath  been  gradually  dom 
almost  in  all  ages,  as  will  appear  by  what  follows  in  this  chapter 
this  is  sometimes  called  imbasing  of  coin  and  sometimes  inhansinj 
it ;  and  it  is  both,  it  is  an  inhansing  of  coin  in  respect  of  the  intrinsii 
value  or  denomination,  but  an  imbasing  in  regard  of  the  extrinsii 
value ;  as  for  itistance,  when  in  the  time  of  E.  4.  a  noble  was  raisec 
to  a  higher  rate  by  twenty  pence;  vide  9.  E.  4.  49. 

4.  He  may  by  his  prerogative  imbase  the  species  or  material  o 
the  coin,  and  yet  keep  it  up  in  the  same  denominated  or  extrinsii 
value  as  before,  namely  to  mix  the  species  of  money  with  an  alia] 
below  the  standard  of  Sterling;  this  is  the  case  of  mixt  monies  it 
Sir  John  Davis^s  reports,  where  the  case  was  this. 

•^priiy  43  Eliz.  Brell  bought  wares  of  one  Gilbert  a  mer 
[  193  ]  chant  in  London^  and  became  bound  to  him  in  200/.  condi 
tioned  for  the  payment  of  one  hundred  pound  Sterling  cut 
rent  and  lawful  money  of  England  in  September  following  at  Dub 
lin  in  Ireland:  24  May^A^  Eliz.  the  queen  sent  into  Ireland oMdii 
mixt  money  from  the  tower  of  London  with  the  usual  stamp  am 
inscription,  and  declared  by  her  proclamation,  that  it  should  be  law 
ful  and  current  money  of  Ireland^  viz,  a  shilling  for  a  shilling,  and  six 
pence  for  six-pence,  and  that  accordingly  it  should  pass  in  payment 
and  none  to  refuse,  and  declared  that  from  the  10th  oi  July  next  a1 
other  money  should  be  decried  and  esteemed  only  as  bullion  and  no 
current  money.  Upon  the  day  of  payment  Brett  gendered  the  100^ 
in  this  mixt  money,  and  resolved  upon  great  consideration,  that  thi 
tender  was  good,  the  place  of  payment  being  in  Ireland^  and  the  da; 
of  payment  happening  after  the  proclamation  made ;  that  altho  thi 
were  not  in  truth  Sterlingy  but  of  a  baser  allay,  nor  a  money  curren 
in  England  by  the  proclamation,  yet  the  payment  being  to  be  mad 
in  Irelandy  it  was,  as  to  that  purpose,  current  money  of  England 
but  if  the  day  had  been  passed  before  the  proclamation,  then  h 
*  must  have  answered  the  value,  as  it  was  when  payment  was  I 
have  been  made.  Sir  John  Davis's  reports,  case  de  mixt  moneys.{i 
It  is  true,  that  the  imbasing  of  money  in  point  of  allay  hath  do 
been  very  usually  practised  in  England^  and  it  would  be  a  dii 
honour  to  the  nation,  if  it  should,  neither  is  it  safe  to  be  attempted 
without  parliamentary  advice;  but  surely  if  we  respect  the  right  o 
the  thing,  it  is  within  the  king's  power  to  do  it;  for  tho  the  statut 
of  25  E.  3,  cap.  13.  above-mentioned  be  against  it,  yet  the  statiu 
doth  not  absolutely  forbid  it;  and  altho  by  Poyning^s  law  10  H.  1 

(A)  See  also  %  if  ^  W.  Z,  cap,  25.  and  7  Ann,  cap,  25.  whereby  it  is  high  treaio 
knowingly  to  make,  mend,  buy,  sell,  or  have  in  pogaeasion  any  mould  or  press  for  coioini 
or  to  convey  such  instruments  out  of  the  king's  mint,  or  mark  on  the  edges  any  coi 
current^  or  to  counterfeit,  or  colour  or  gild  any  coin  resembling  the  current  coin  of  tli 
kingdom.    And  see  15  Geo,  2.  ch.  2S. 

(i)  DqvU  Rtp.  18. 
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all  the  precedent  statutes  in  England  are  of  force  in  Ireland,  yet 
that  resolution  was  given  as  above. 

My  lord  Coke  in  his  comment  of  ^rticuli  super  cartas,  cap.  20. 

Kerns  to  imply,  that  the  alteration  of  money  in  weight  or  allay  may 

not  be,  without  act  of  parliament,  and  for  that  purpose  cites 

the  Mirror  of  Justices,(*)  Ordein  fuity  qe  mil  ray  de  ce  [  194  ] 

name  nepoit  changer  sa  money  ne  impayre,  ne  amender, 

ne  autre  money  /aire,  qe  de  ore  ou  de  argent  sans  assent  de  touts 

9ei  counties;  and  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  13.  the  statute  of  9  H.  5. 

iess.  2.  cap.  6.  that  all  money  of  gold  and  silver  shall  be  as  good 

weight  and  allay  as  is  now  made  at  the  Tower:  the  parliament-roll 

(^{  17  E.  3.  n.  15.(/)  which  was  an  accord  in  parliament  for  the 

present  amendment  and  increase  of  coin  de  fayre  une  many  des 

bones  Esterlinges  en  Engleterre  du  pays  4*  allay  del  auntient  Ester- 

linges,  qe  avera  son  course  in  Engleterre  enter  les  graunts  fy  com' 

mons  de  la  terre,  which  should  not  be  exported;  and  if  those  of 

Flanders  would  make  money  of  as  good  an  allay  as  Esterlinges, 

that  it  should  be  current  between  merchant  and  merchant  here,  and 

and  others  that  would  receive  it,  which  was  a  temporary  provision 

for  the  increase  of  money. 

All  that  a  man  can  conclude  upon  these  is,  that  it  is  neither  safe 
nor  honourable  for  the  king  to  imbase  his  coin  below  Sterling:  if  it 
be  at  any  time  done,  it  is  fit  to  be  done  by  assent  of  parliament,  but 
certainly  all  that  it  concludes  is,  that  fieri  non  debuity  but  factum 
valety  and  this  appears,[9] 

1.  By  that  resolution  in  the  case  of  mixt  monies,  which,  tho  it 
were  but  by  way  of  advice  and  in  Ireland,  is  of  great  weight,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  consonancy  thereof  to  the  practice  in  /re- 
landj  which  tho  it  hath  tiy  same  law  of  25  E,  3.  in  force  there,  yet 
generally  their  coin  current  there  was  of  a  baser  allay  than  Ster- 
UngfBven  before  the  proclamation  of  43  Eliz. 

2.  By  the  usual  inhansing  of  the  coin  in  point  of  value  and  de- 
nomination here,  which  tho  it  be  not  absolutely  an  imbasement  of 
the  coin  in  the  species,  yet  it  hath  very  near  the  same  eflfect. 

3.  By  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  restrain  the  change  of 
coin  without  consent  of  parliament.  Among  those  many  provisions 
by  the  lords  ordeiners,  5  E.  2.  n.  30.  that  much  abridged  the  king's 
power,  this  was  one,  pur  ceo  qe  a  touts  les  foys  qe  le  change  de 
mony  se  fait  en  royaime,  tout  le  people  est  grandment 
grievez  in  molts  des  manners,  nous  ordeinams,  qe  quant  [  195  ] 
mestier  serra  &  le  roye  voile  exchange  faire,  qil  la  face  par 
common  councell  de  son  baronage  &  c«o  en  parlement. 

But  these  ordinances,  and  this  among  the  rest  was  repealed  in  par- 
liament E.  2.  and  never  revived  again. 

(I)  Cap.  1.  §.  3.  (L)  See  Co.  P.  C.  p.  93. 

[9]  Tbe  king's  prerogative  does  not  extend  to  the  debasing  or  enhancing  the  value  of 
the  eoin,  below  or  above  Uie  sterling  value.    1  Bl  Com.  278. 1  Ea9t,  P.  C.  148. 
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Rot.  Par.  20  E.  3.  n.  17.  "Item  qe  Ics  recevera  dea  payments 
nostre  seigneur  le  roy  receuent  de  people  en  chescun  place  auxi  bien 
or  come  argent  al  prise  assise  desicom  le  people  est  arte  de  eel  re- 
ceiver pur  payment,  &  qe  la  change  de  mony  de  or  ne  dargent  ne  se 
face  sans  assen  de  parlement.  Ro'.  Quant  aprimer  point  de  c'arricle 
soyt  tenus;  quant  a  les  changes  fair  soit  Particle  monstre  a  nostre 
seigneur  le  roy,  &  as  graunts  qe  sont  perdervers  lui,  qils  ent  or- 
deignent  &  dient  lour  volunte/' 

King  Henry  VIII.  imbased  the  coin  of  this  kingdom  in  point  o( 
allay,  and  so  it  continued  during  the  residue  of  his  reign,  and  during 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  queen  Mary^  in  so  much  that  the 
penny  had  not  above  a  half- penny  of  intrinsic  value;  but  queen 
Elizabeth  among  the  rest  of  her  excellent  methods  of  government, 
did  by  little  and  little  rectify  this  detestable  imbasement  of  coin: 
1.  By  prohibiting  exportation,  and  melting  down  of  good  silver. 
d.  By  reducing  the  brass  money  to  its  intrinsic  value.  3.  By  making 
a  good  allowance  (to  her  own  loss)  of  the  base  money  brought  into 
the  mint.  4.  By  stamping  of  new  money  of  just  allay  of  Sterling: 
Camd.  Eliz.  sub  anno  1560.  p.  48. 

While  I  wrote  this  a  proclamation  hath  issued,  dated  16  ^ug. 
1672,  whereby  copper  coin  of  half-pence  and  farthings  near  the  in- 
trinsic value  is  proclaimed  in  these  words:  "We  do  by  this  our 
royal  proclamation  declare,  publish  and  authorize  the  said  half- 
pence and  farthings  of  copper  so  coined,  and  to  be  coined,  to  be  cur- 
rent money,  and  that  the  same  from  and  after  the  16th  of  Jiug. 
shall  pass  and  be  received  in  all  payments,  bargains,  and  exchanges 
to  be  made  between  our  subjects,  which  shall  be  under  the  value  of 
six-pence,  and  not  otherwise  nor  in  any  other  manner;"[10]  how 
fkt  this  makes  it  current  money,  videbimuM  infra. 

And  thus  far  touching  the  power  of  denomination,  or  set- 
[  196  ]  ting  the  extrinsic  value  upon  coin ;  the  manner  how  this  is 
done  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

III.  The  third  essential  in  coin  is  the  stamp  or  impression,  for  tho 
it  may  be  possible,  as  Mr.  Stowe  says,  that  in  antient  time  money 
passed  in  England  without  a  stamp  or  impression,  yet  I  never  read 
any  such  thing  since  the  conquest,  for  that,  which  is  frequently  called 
blank  money,  was  not  money  without  impression,  but  white  money 
or  pure  silver,  or  at  least  Sterling  silver  coined,  for  otherwise  it  had 
not  been  an  apt  measure  for  commerce :  the  stamps  or  impressions 
of  current  money  were  heretofore  delivered  to  the  master  of  the 
mint  from  the  exchequer,  but  of  later  times  they  are  delivered  by 
the  secretary  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without  the  indenture  of 
coinage:  now  touching  the  manner  of  the  legitimation  of  coin  in 
England,  it  is  sometimes  by  proclamation,  but  always  by  indenture 
between  the  king  and  the  master  of  the  mint. 

[10]  Thii  8eem8  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the  introdoction  of  copper  ooin  into 
he  general  currency  of  England.  See  1  Ea$t.  P.  C.  148. 
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And  therefore  where  Sir  John  Davis  in  the  case  nbi  supra{m) 
makes  these  six  things  as  essentials  to  the  legitimation  of  coin, 
1.  Weight.  2.  Fineness.   3.  Impression.  4.  Denomination.  5.  Autho- 
rity of  the  prince.  6.  Proclamation.     The  last  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  the  legitimation  of  coin,  for  there  is  scarce  any  king's  reign, 
but  that  there  are  various  stamps  or  impressions  of  money,  which 
vere  never  proclaimed,  and  therefore  if  upon  an  indictment  of  clip- 
ping or  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin  it  be  questioned,  whether  it  be 
the  king's  coin  or  no  upon  the  evidence,  there  is  not  a  necessity  of 
proof  thereof  by  a  proclamation,  but  it  is  a  meer  question  of  fact, 
which  mnst  be  left  upon  the  jury  by  circumstances  of  fact  to  find, 
whether  it  be  the  king's  money;  for  tho  there  might  be  possibly  pro- 
clamation of  some  new  coins  in  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reigns, 
yet  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove  them  in  the  antient  coins  of 
Edward  VI.  queen  Mary^  queen  Elizabeth^  S^c.  but  if  necessary  to 
be  supposed,  they  may  be  presumed,  ex  diuturnilate  iemporis;  the 
ibost   therefore  that  can   be  expected  is  to  produce  the 
officers  of  the  mint  or  their  indenture  to  prove  a  coin  cur-  [  197  ] 
rent,  if  it  be  not  otherwise  commonly  known. 
But  proclamation  is  necessary  in  these  cases  following. 
1.  A  proclamation  with  proclamation-writ  under  the  great  seal  is 
necessary  to  legitimate  and  make  current  foreign  coin,[lI]  and  witii- 
oat  the  proclamation  it  is  neither  current  coin  of  this  kingdom,  nor 

(m)  19  6. 

[11]  The  Acts  relating  to  foreign  coin,  are  An  Act  to  provide  more  cffcctoally  for  the 
eollection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  imported  into 
tibe  United  Statet^  and  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  Avgutt  4,  1790.  ch,  35.  tect.  40.  An 
Act  relative  to  the  rix  dollars  of  Denmark^  March  3,  1791.  eh,  19.  An  Act  regulating 
foreign  coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  February  9,  1793.  ch,  5,  An  Act  supplementary 
to  an  Act  regulating  foreign  coins,  and  for  other  purposes,  February  1,  i798.  ch.  11. 
An  Act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  March  3,  1799. 
tL  23.  9eci.  61.  An  Act  to  suspend  in  part  the  Act  entitled,  **  An  Act  regulating  foreign 
eoins,  and  for  other  purposes,**  April  30, 1802.  ch,  38.  An  Act  regulating  the  currency 
of  foreign  coins  in  the  United  &a/e«,  April  10,  1806.  ch.  23.  An  Act  regulating  the 
eorrency  within  the  United  States  of  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain^  France^  Portugal^ 
and  iS{pat»,and  crowns  of  France  and  five  franc  pieces,  April  39,  i816.  ch.  139.  An 
Act  to  continue  in  force  an  Act  regulating  the  currency  within  tho  United  States  of  the 
|otd  coins  of  Great  Britain^  France^  Portugal^  and  Spain^  and  crowns  of  France ^  and 
five  franc  pieces.  March  3,  1819.  ch.  96.  An  Act  to  continue  in  force  an  Act  entitled, 
**  An  Act  regulating  the  currency  within  the  United  Stales  of  the  gold  coins  of  Great 
Briimin^  France^  Portugal^  and  Spain,  and  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc  pieces," 
Mmrek  3, 1831.  ch,  53.  An  Act  to  continue  in  force  an  Act  entitled,  **  An  Act  regulating 
the  currency  within  the  United  States  of  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Por- 
tMgal,  and  i^Mtn,  and  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc  pieces,**  March  3,  1 823.  eh,  49. 
An  Act  regulating  the  value  of  certain  foreign  silver  coins  within  the  United  States, 
Jmne  35,  1834.  cA.  71.  An  Act  regulating  the  value  of  certain  foreign  gold  coins  within 
the  UrdUd  States,  June  38,  1834.  eh.  96.  An  Act  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled, 
An  Act  establishing  a  mint  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  January  18, 
1837.  dL  3.  sect  8.  An  Act  regulating  the  currency  of  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  in 
tbt  Uniisd  States,  March  3,  1843.  ch,  69.  An  Act  to  fix  the  value  of  certain  foreign 
monies  of  account  in  compensation  at  the  custom  bouse,  March  3,  1843.  ch,  93.  For 
the  rates  of  estimating  foreign  coins  and  currencies,  see  the  Act  to  regulate  the  collec- 
tion of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  8  March,  1799.  sect,  61. 
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is  the  counterfeiting,  clipping  or  diminishing  thereof  treason  within 
the  statute  of  1  Mar,  or  5  or  18  Eliz.  for  the  words  in  these  statutes 
{and  by  proclamation  allowed  and  suffered  to  be  current  here) 
refers  only  to  foreign  coin,  not  to  the  coin  of  this  kingdom ;  but  tho 
it  be  not  proclaimed,  it  is  misprision  of  treason  to  counterfeit[12]  it 
by  the  statute  of  14  Eliz.  cap,  1. 

The  reason  is  especially  because  by  the  statute  of  17  72.  2.  cap,  1. 
no  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver  are  to  run  in  any  manner  of  pay- 
ment within  this  realm,  but  are  to  be  brought  as  buUioft  to  the  mint 
to  be  turned  into  English  coin.[13] 

2.  A  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  is  necessary  to  legitimate 
base  coin  or  mixt  below  the  standard  of  Sterlings  and  for  the  dis- 
pensing within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  cap.  13.  and  4  H.  5.  cap,  6. 
and  with  application  to  that  case  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Davis*s 
report  touching  the  necessity  of  a  proclamation  seems  to  be  good  in 
law. 

3.  A  proclamation  under  the  great  seal  is  necessary,  when  any 
coin  already  in  being  is  inhansed  to  a  higher  denomination  or  ex- 
trinsic value;  as  when  the  twenty  shillings  piece  of  gold  was  raised 
to  twenty-two  shillings,  because  it  was  once  current  money  under 
another  denomination;  thus  it  was  done  upon  the  inhansing  of 
twenty  shillings  and  ten  shillings  pieces  by  king  James. 

4.  A  proclamation  is  necessary  when  any  money,  that  is  current 
in  usage  or  payment,  is  decried;  thus  it  was  done  in  the  case  of  43 
Eliz.  for  the  Sterling  money  in  Ireland  before  mentioned;  and  thus 
it  was  done  by  the  Pollards  and  Crocards  tempore  E.  1.  (;i)  Dy,  82, 
and  by  the  several  base  monies  mentioned  in  Articuli  de  moneta^ 

namely  the  money  with  the  mitre  and  with  the  lyons,  which 
[  198  ]  it  seems  were  minted  in  England^  besides  the  other  foreign 
money  therein  mentioned.(o) 

5.  Altho  in  the  case  of  money  newly  coined  by  the  king's  autho- 
rity in  England  a  proclamation  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
legitimation  thereof  or  making  it  current,  yet  to  induce  a  contempt 
upon  such  as  refuse  to  take  it  in  payment  such  proclamations  have 
not  been  altogether  unusual,  and  by  the  red  book  of  the  exchequer 
seems  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  for  how  can  men  reasonably 
know  at  first,  whether  this  be  the  king's  coin  without  some  such 
public  notification,  where  long  use  and  custom  hath  not  made  the 
stamp  or  coin  familiarly  known  to  those,  that  are  to  receive  it :  vide 
proclamations  for  money  newly  made  principally  upou  this  account, 
Claus.  18  E.  3.  part  I.  m.  28  4-  12.  dors.  Claus.  IS  E,  3.  pari  2. 

(n)  Davis  21.  (.  See  the  note  in  Rapin'a  hivt  tub  fine  Ed.  1. 

(o)  And  thu8  it  wae  lately  done  in  the  case  of  the  broad  pieces  of  twentj-fire  shillings 
and  twenty.threo  shillings. 

[12]  It  is  a  misdemeanor,  by  the  43  Oeo.  3.  e.  139,  to  counterfeit  foreign  coin  not 
current  by  proclamation,  but  resembling  copper  or  mixed  metal  coin  of  a  foreign  state* 
[13]lJEart,P.  C.149. 
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m.  14-  dors.  Ckms.  19  E.  3.  pari  1.  m.  23  Sc  part  2.  m.  15.  dors. 
C/aus.  20  E.  3.  pari  2.  m.  20.  rfor*.  and  25  E.  3.  m.  14.  £/or*.  But 
yet  the  money  is  the  lawful  money  of  England^  and  he  that  coun- 
terfeits it  is  within  the  law  of  25  E.  3.  for  treason,  tho  there  be  no 
Buch  proclamation :  vide  Libr.  Ruhr,  Scaccarv\  foL  259.  «  Impri- 
mis oportet  ut  omnem  monetam  prsscedat  constructio  allaii,  viz. 
ponderisque  &  numeri  ipsius  monetae  distinct^  &  apt^  continens 
moderamen,  deinde  inchoanda  est  &  perficienda  ex  edicto  aut  licentifi 
principis  speciali,  &  publicandal  per  proclamationem  prseconis  ipsius 
principis  public^,  ut  mos  exigit  faciendum,  &  tunc  usui  apta  erit :  ita 
ut  ex  tunc  non  sit  impunfe  a  quoquam  de  populo  recusanda.  Qui- 
cunque  autem  dim  vel  apert^  vel  palim  absque  licenti&  principis 
cujuscunque  monetae  contrafactionem  attempt^e  convictus  fuerit, 
corporalit^r  plecti  solet.'' 

And  now  I  shall  give  a  brief  history  of  the  variation  of  the  coin  of 
England, 

It  appears  by  all  the  antient  monuments,  that  I  have  seen,  that  the 
use  of  coin  or  money  was  antient  and  long  before  the  conquest.(/?) 

It  is  true  that  Gervastas  THlburiensis^  who  wrote  the 
black  book  of  the  exchequer  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  com-  [  199  ] 
monly  called  magister  fy  discipulus,  Lib,  I.  cap.  it  quibus 
fy  ad  quid  instituta  fuii  argenti  purgaiio,  says,  that  in  the  times 
of  king  fVilliam  I.  fVilliam  II.  and  Henry  I.  the  antient  farms  of 
the  king's  demesnes  were  answered  in  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provi- 
sions in  specie,  because  it  saved  the  king  the  trouble  of  purveyors, 
and  money  was  scarce  among  the  people,  and  yet  the  reservations  of 
their  rents  were  in  money,  viz.  so  many  pounds  numeroj  or  so  many 
pounds  blanc;  de  quibus  infra. 

And  to  make  an  equation  between  the  provisions,  that  were 
answered  in  kind,  and  the  rents  that  were  reserved,  there  were  cer- 
tain rates  or  prices  agreed  upon  almost  all  such  provisions,  as  for 
wheat  for  one  hundred  men  per  diem  twelve  pence,  for  a  fat  ox 
twelve  pence,  &c.  which  it  seems  were  delivered  to  the  sheriff  and 
by  him  answered  to  the  king  in  money  or  kind,  as  it  was  agreed. 

But  those  farm  rents,  that  were  reserved  out  of  t\\e  cities,  boroughs, 
franchises,  &c.  because  they  had  not  provisions  in  kind  were  answered 
in  money  according  to  their  reservations. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  this  answering  of  farms  by  provisions 
ceased,  and  the  tenants  paid  their  money  according  to  the  letter  of 
their  reservations ;  the  king  was  weary  of  receiving,  and  the  farmers 
weary  of  paying  their  rents  in  victuals  and  provisions,  but  money 
still  was  in  use  as  the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and  valua- 
tion. 

In  the  troublesome  time  of  king  Stephen  we  are  told  by  Roger 
Hoveden  sub  anno  1149.  Omnes  potentes  tarn  episcopiy  quam 
comites  fy  barones  suam  faciebant  monetam^  which  occasioned  a 

(p)  That  money  was  coined  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon$  is  sufficiently  plain,  bot  it 
iiTery  doubtful  whether  the  Britoju  ever  coined  any;  in  C4B9ar''$  time  ibey  used  only 
iron-rings,  or  pieces  of  brass;  CtMar.  Com.  de  B.  O.  lib.  5,  m.  12. 
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great  confusion  and  corruption  in  money  and  commerce  :(q)  Henry 
II.  coming  to  the  crown  reformed  this  usurpation  and  abuse,  novam 
fecit  monefamy  quae  sola  accept  a  erat  4*  recepta  in  regno  ;{r)  and 
thus  it  hath  hitherto  obtained,  only  some  particular  corporap 
[  200  ]  tions  ecclesiastical,  as  bishops  and  abbots  had  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  them  to  have  mints,(^)  some  one  stamp, 
some  two,  some  more,  which  yet  were  sent  to  them  from  the  king's 
exchequer,  and  their  officers  sworn  to  the  king  to  deal  faithfully  in 
their  offices. 

Yet  after  this  king's  time,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  king 
John*s  time,  there  was  a  great  uncertamty  and  disorder  both  in  the 
weight  and  allay  of  coin ;  for  Clans.  7  Johanna  tn.  24.  Sciatis  quod 
recipimus  per  manum  Petri  de  Ely,  fyc.  trecentaa  Ubras  numero^ 
quas  ponderabant  quingentas  libras  47s.  Sd.  and  in  the  same  roll, 
m.  25.  recipimus  de  Thesauro  per  tnanus  Petri  de  Ely,  1725/.  & 
lis.  6d.  numero,  quas  ponderabant  15561.  I7s.  6d.  which  holds  do 
proportion  with  the  former. 

Henry  III.  had  a  troublesome  reign,  and  malefactors  abounded, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  clipping  of  money;  in  his  thirty-second 
year  he  made  new  money,  and  ordained  ne  quis  denarius,  nisi 
legitimi ponderis  fy  circularis  formae  uteretur,  dipt  money  not  to 
be  received  but  perforated,  and  divers  offenders  were  hanged.  MaL 
Paris  sub  anno  1248 ;(/)  but  we  have  not  the  just  standard  or 
weight  of  his  money. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  we  know  what  the  weight  and  allay  of 
his  current  money  was,  namely  the  allay  was  Sterling,  twenty  shil- 
Ungs  made  a  pound  weight  troy,  and  twenty  pence  an  ounce,  so  that 
the  pound  of  «S/er/m^  silver  made  two  hundred  forty  Sterling  pence. 

There  were  other  base  monies  in  his  time,  as  namely,  those  that 
were  decried  by  the  •drticuli  de  monetd,  and  Pollards  and  Cra- 
cards;  what  the  value  of  the  latter  was  I  know  not,  but  it  appears 
by  Claus.  28  E.  1.  m.  6.  quad  pro  qualibet  libra  pollardorum  una 
marca  Stcrlingorum  solvitur  ad  Scaccarium:  they  were  both 
decried  in  the  28  E.  l.{u)  Vide  By.  81.  This  rate  of  Sterling  con- 
tinued during  some  time  of  Edward  II. 

(7)  WiUiam  of  Newbury  writes  thas  under  the  reign  of  king  l^ephen^  Erant  in  Anglia 
quodammodo  tot  regea  vel  potitu  tyranni  quot  domini  eaatellorum^  habeniet  tinguli percM9^ 
Buram  proprii  numiMmatU. 

(r)  See  Wilk.  Leg,  Henry  II.  p.  320.  where  theee  words  are  also  added,  ahdieatajam 
nrocerum  Ulai  the  truth  is,  this  reformation  of  the  money  began  to  be  made  towards  the 
latter  end  of  Stephen* 9  reign,  for  among  the  articles  of  peace  between  Stephen  and  Henry 
this  was  one,  that  the  silver  coin  should  be  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Ibid.  p.  315.  Mat.  Parte,  p.  139. 

(s)  See  a  charter  of  king  John  allowing  this  privilege  to  Hubert  archbishop  of  CanteT' 
bury,  WUk.  Leg.  Johanni9,  p.  355. 

(Op.747. 

(tt)  As  appears  by  the  proclamation.  Quod  Pollardi  if  Crokardi  non  currant  in  regno 
AngliflB,  Claus.  28  E.  1.  m.  12.  dors,  by  which  record  it  also  appears,  that  two  Pollarde 
and  one  Sterling  were  much  about  the  same  value;  for  the  words  are  Licet  nuper  pro 
cmnmuni  utilitate  regni  nostri  de  coneilio  nostro  ordinavimuB,  quod  duo  PoUordif  vtl  duo 
Crokardi  eurrerent  in  eodem  regno  pro  uno  Sterlingo. 
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I  have  not  seen  any  indentures  of  the  mint  between  the 
timcof  Edward  11.  and  the  46  Edward l\V(x)  and  then  by  [201  ] 
the  indenture  of  the  mint  Clans,  46  E,  3.  m.  18.  a  pound  of 
gold  made  forty-fiire  nobles,  each  noble  six  shillings  and  eight  pence, 
and  was  to  consist  of  twenty-three  carets,  three  grains  and  an  half  of 
iioe  gold,  the  rest  allay;  the  coinage  to  be  four  shillings  for  each 
poaDd  for  the  master  of  the  mint,  and  twelve  pence  for  the  king;  the 
pound  valued  at  fifteen  pounds,  and  the  merchant  upon  the  retura 
to  have  out  of  the  Tower  fourteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings. 

A  pound  of  silver  was  to  make  three  hundred  pence,  and  so  in 
thai  proportion  groats,  half-pence,  and  farthings,  which  was  to  be  of 
the  allay  du  viel  Esleriingj  viz,  eleven  ounces  two-penny  weight  of 
fine  silver,  and  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay;  eight  pence  to  be 
allowed  for  coinage. 

The  next  Indenture  I  find  is  3  H,  4.  p.  2.  m.  9.  dors,  whereby  a 
farther  alteration  was  made. 

The  pound  of  gold  made  the  same  quantity  of  nobles,  and  was  of 
the  same  allay  as  before,  only  upon  every  pound  was  allowed  three 
shillings  and  six  pence  to  the  master,  and  one  shilling  and  six  pence 
to  the  king  for  coinage. 

The  silver  coin  of  the  same  fineness,  weight  and  allay,  as  by  the 
indenture  of  46  E.  3.  the  coinage  eight  pence,  whereof  seven  pence 
to  the  master,  and  one  penny  to  the  king  upon  every  pound  weight. 
Claus.  1  H,  5.  m.  35.  dors,  the  allay  of  gold  and  silver  still  the 
same  as  before,  but  some  other  variance  there  was. 

The  pound  of  gold  was  now  to  make  fifty  nobles,  the  value  of  the 
whole  pound  to  be  sixteen  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence^ 
Che  coinage  five  shillings. 

The  pound  of  silver  was  to  make  three  hundred  and  sixty 
pence,  the  coinage  was  nine  pence  to  the  master,  and  three-  []  202  ]] 
pence  to  the  king;  so  that  now  the  pound  of  silver  made 
thirty  shillings  Sterlings  which  began  in  Rot.  Part,  13  £f.  4.  n.  28. 
by  ordinance  of  parliament. 

Clans.  9  H,  5.  m.  2.  dors,  the  same  weight  and  allay  of  gold,  viz. 
every  pound  of  gold  to  make  fifty  nobles,  the  coinage  to  the  king 
three  shillings  and  six  pence,  to  the  master  eighteen  pence. 

The  like  as  to  silver  in  all  points  as  by  the  indenture  of  1  H,  5,  dnly 
the  master  to  have  nine  pence,  the  king  three  pence  for  coinage. 

Claus.  I,  H.  6.  m.  13  fy  \5.  The  indenture  agrees  in  all  things 
with  that  of  9  H.  5. 

Clans.  4.  E.  4.  m.  20.  The  king  by  proclamation  inhanseth  the 
valae  of  coin,  so  that  the  noble  of  gold,  which  before  was  six  shillings 

(<)  Bat  amon;  Uie  records  in  the  Ttnoer  there  are  several  iodentorea  to  be  (bund 
vUhin  that  time,  tiz, 

Ctaut,  18  E.  3.;y.3.m.  19.  d. 
PaLlQ  E.3.p.l,m,27, 
Claua,  23  E,  3.  p.  1.  m.  21.  d, 
Claus,  25,  K  3.  m.  15.(2. 
ClauM,  29.  E.  3.  m.  6.  d. 
Clau$.35E.*S.m.i0.d. 
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and  eight  pence,  is  now  raised  to  eight  shillings  and  four  pence,  three 
groats  make  a  shilling,  and  so  do  twelve  pence,  and  twenty  shillings 
make  a  pound. 

And  afterwards  he  made  new  coins  according  to  the  standard  of 
gold  aforesaid,  viz.  the  noble  of  gold  eight  shillings  and  four  pence, 
and  the  pound  of  silver  raised  to  thirty-seven  shillings  and  six  pence  ; 
and  now  I  shall  follow  John  Siowe  in  his  Survey  of  London^  p.  47. 

H.  7.  raised  the  rate  of  Sterling  silver  coin  to  forty  pence  the 
ounce. 

18  H,  8.  the  pound  of  silver  coin  was  raised  to  forty  shillings. 

35  H.  8.  the  coin  of  gold  was  raised  to  forty  shillings  the  ounce, 
the  coin  of  silver  to  four  shillings  the  ounce,and  coins  of  base  money 
of  allay  below  Sterling  were  coined,  viz.  shillings,  six-pences,  four- 
pences,  two-pences,  pennies:  these  were  decried  in  5  E.  6.  and  the 
shilling  reduced  to  nine-pence,  and  after  to  six  pence.(y) 

30  Octob.  5  E.  6.     Silver  sterling  coin  inhansed  to  five 
*[  203]  shillings  the  ounce,  and  so  proportionably ;  and  coins  of  fine 
gold,  a  whole  sovereign  was  thirty  shillings,  an  angel  tea 
shillings,  and  base  money  to  pass  as  before. 

2  Eliz.  The  base  money  was  called  in  and  brought  to  the  mint 
and  reduced  to  Sterling  and  new  coined,  and  the  dross  given  to  re- 
pair the  highways. 

16  Novemb.  2  Jac.  By  proclamation  the  new  coins  of  gold  and 
silver  then  made,  together  with  their  impressions,  inscriptions,  weight, 
and  values  were  proclaimed ;  and  23  Novemb.  9  Jac.  per  proclamar 
Hon  the  coins  of  gold  are  inhansed,  viz.  thirty  shillings  to  thirty-three 
shillings,  twenty  shillings  to  twenty-two  shillings,  fifteen  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings,  ten  shillings  to  eleven  shillings,  five  shillings  to  five 
shillings  and  six-pence. 

Upon  these  variations  these  things  are  nevertheless  observable, 
Firsty  That  the  old  Sterling  gold  is  this,  that  one  pound  of  Sterling 
gold  contains  twenty-three  carets  three  grains  and  a  half  of  fine  gold, 
the  rest  to  make  it  up  twenty-four  carets  is  of  allay  of  copper.  &- 
condltfy  That  the  old  standard  of  Sterling  silver  is,  that  every  pound 
weight  of  Sterling  silver  consist  of  eleven  ounces  two  penny  weight 
of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay  of  copper.  Thirdly^ 
That  this  rate  of  Sterling  gold  and  silver  hath  most  plainly  continued 
to  be  the  .standard  of  English  gold  and  silver  coin,  at  least  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  until  this  day  in  JSn^/an^/ without  any  considera- 
ble alteration,  saving  that  base  money,  which  was  stampt  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  then  reduced  to  a  lower  valuation  by  Edward 
VI.  and  after  re-established  by  Edward  VI.  to  its  former  value. 
Fourthly y  That,  as  well  in  England  diS  Ireland^  there  hath  been  im- 
basing  of  the  species  of  money,  as  appears  in  these  two  instances  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  which  are  yet  the  only 
instances  that  I  find  of  that  nature  in  England.  Fifthly jTh^ii  queen 
Elizabeth  decried  by  proclamation  all  that  base  money,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  time  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  ever  since  that  pro- 

(y)  Dytr  83. 
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damafion,  viz.  2  Eliz,  the  true  old  Sterling  standard  both  of  gold 
and  silver  hath  been  the  only  standard  of  the  English  current  money. 
Sixthly  J  That  altho  the  standard  of  Sterling  hath  with  great 
constancy  obtained  in  England^  yet  the  denomination  or  ex-  [  204  ] 
trinsic  or  imposed  value  hath  varied  according  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  king  both  as  to  gold  and  silver  coin,  as  appears  by  what 
goes  before ;  for  in  Edward  Vs  time  the  ounce  of  Sterling  silver  was 
twenty  pence,  the  pound  twenty  shillings  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
pence;  in  Edward  llVs  time  the  pound  of  Sterling  was  three  hundred 
pence;  in  the  time  of  Henry  V.  and  so  downward  to  Edward  IV. 
three  hundred  and  sixty  pence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  thirty  shillings; 
in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  pound  of  silver  was  thirty-seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence;  in  35  H.  8.  the  pound  of  Sterling  silver  was 
forty  shillings;  in  5  E.  6,  and  so  down  to  this  day  the  ounce  of  silver 
five  shillings  or  sixty  pence,  and  the  pound  of  Sterling  silver  three 
pounds  or  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pence,  which  in  Edward  Va 
time  was  only  two  hundred  and  forty  pence,  which  now  is  thrice  as 
much  as  then  it  was.     Seventhly^  That  I  find  rarely  any  proclama- 
tion for  the  setting  of  the  rate  of  new  coin,  but  only  as  before,  when 
the  denomination  of  what  is  in  being  is  inhansed,  or  abated,  or  re- 
called ;  so  that  the  indenture  of  the  mint  and  common  reputation  is 
that,  which  must  try  what  is  English  money.     Eighthly,  That  I 
Dever  find  either  in  the  indentures  of  the  mint  or  any  proclamation 
the  stamp,  impression,  or  inscription  described,  unless  in  that  of  king 
JafneSf  because  the  stamps  are  agreed  upon  between  the  king  and 
the  master  of  the  mint,  and  delivered  to  him  by  the  king,  or  his 
warrant  either  of  the  great  seal^  privy  seal,  signet,  or  secretary 
of  state. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.  [  205  ] 

COHCESKINO   THE   ADULTERATION   OR   IMPAIRINO   07   COIN,  AND  THE 
ANTIENT   MEANS   USED   TO    REMEDY   IT. 

The  decays  or  impairment  of  coin  is  either  in  weight  or  allay,  the 
former  may  happen  by  some  abuse  of  the  moniers  or  minters ;  or  by 
the  subtiiiy  of  clippers,  washers  and  other  impairers  of  coin ;  the 
latter,  viz.  impairment  in  allay,  can  only  happen  either  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  moniers  or  minters,  or  by  the  counterfeiting  of  coin. 

Antiently,  all  money  was  paid  in  number,  namely  so  many  pieces 
made  a  pound,  and  this  was  the  common  reservation  and  account  of 
all  farms,  and  the  estimating  of  accounts,  vicecomes  A.  reddit  compo- 
turn  de  100/.  numero,  or  in  thesauro  100/.  numero. 

But  this  did  not  answer  all  intentions,  for  the  money  that  was 
paid  in,  might  be  dipt,  or  otherwise  rendered  light,  or  might  be 
counterfeit,  or  of  base  allay. 

For  remedy  whereof  there  was  practised  these  three  methods  of 
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rectifications  of  payments  at  the  exchequer,  that  the  king  might  n&t 
be  deceived,  and  these  were  successively  used  in  the  ezcheqaer, 
which  we  may  read  Gervas,  Tilb.  Lib,  I.  supra  quibu9. 

1.  Solutio  ad  scalamy  which  it  seems  was  a  dish  or  measure, 
whereby  they  measured  their  money,  as  well  as  told  it,  for  that  it 
the  proper  signification  of  scala:  but  in  process  of  time  this  was 
turned  into  a  measure  of  money,  which  was  an  addition  of  six- 
pence  for  every  pound,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  that  probation, 
whereby  an  hundred  pounds  numero  amounted  to  an  hundred 
pounds  and  fidy  shillings  ad  scalam;  and  so  we  have  frequently  m 
the  old  pipe  rolls  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  I.,  king  Johrij  &c.  in  ihi 
sauro  100/.  ad  scalam. 

2.  Soluiio  adpensumj  which  was  the  answering  of  every 
[  206  ]  pound  of  money  by  weight  of  a  pound  weight  troy,  for  io 
those  times  the  libra  argenti  coin  did  or  was  to  answer  a 
pound  weight  troy,  and  therefore  the  payer  was  to  make  it  good  of 
that  weight  by  answering  the  full  weight;  this  gave  the  frequent 
title  of  the  old  pipe-rolls,  also  in  Ihesauro  100/.  adpensum. 

But  altho  this  solutio  ad  scalam  or  ad  pensumy  especially  both 
together,  did  give  some  help  against  the  defect  of  coin  in  weight,  as 
by  clipping,  washing,  or  the  like,  yet  it  did  not  help  as  to  adulterate 
money  of  baser  allay  than  the  standard :    Therefore, 

3.  There  was  found  out  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  a  third  trial, 
namely  trial  by  fire  or  combustion,  and  if  it  were  of  the  just  allay 
it  was  allowed,  if  below  the  allay  the  payer  was  to  make  it  good, 
and  hence  he  was  said  dealbarefirmam;  and  hence  grew  quickly  a 
difference  between  reservations  and  payments  of  so  much  money 
numero  J  and  so  much  money  blanc. 

A  reservation  of  so  much  money  generally  was  intended  of  so 
much  numero^  as  if  a  pound  were  reserved,  it  was  in  effect  but 
twenty  shillings  in  pecuniis  numeratis;  but  if  it  were  expressly 
said  so  much  money  blanc,  then  it  was  answered  in  blanc  money, 
but  yet  with  this  difference,  that  if  a  farm  were  letten  and  so  much 
rent  generally  reserved,  it  should  be  intended  so  much  numero^  in 
pecuniis  numeratis;  but  if  a  franchise  or  liberty  were  granted,  and 
so  much  rent  generally  reserved  without  saying  blanc  or  numero,  it 
was  commonly  intended  blanc,  unless  expressly  said  reddendo  so 
much  money  numero,  and  therefore  in  such  a  case  the  former  was 
bound  dealbarefirmam,  that  is,  to  answer  so  much  as  would  make 
his  payment  to  be  so  much  good  in  fine  silver,  or  very  near  it  at 
least,  Gervas.  Tilb,  Lib,  II.  cap.  quid  sit,  quosdam  fundas 

dari  blanc,  quosdam  numero. 

And  therefore  upon  all  the  antient  accounts  in  the  pipe,  made  by 

the  sheriff,  we  shall  find  some  of  his  accounts  of  rents  to  run  numero^ 

some  of  them  to  run  blanc,  viz,  firma  comitates  numero,  4*  firma 

comiiatHs  blanc,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  reserva- 

[207]  tions  or  the  things  out  of  which  they  are  reserved;  now 

what  the  proportion  was,  between  so  much  money  blanc 
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and  so  much  money  numero  in  those  antient  times,  or  what  this 
^anc  money  was,  is  worth  the  inquiring. 

I  hare  formerly  thought  that  blanc  money  was  nothing  else  but 
Sierlingj  and  that  dealbare  Jirmam  was  no  more,  than  to  reduce 
mouey  to  the  true  allay  of  Sterling;  but  upon  consideration  I  think 
Uane  money  was  truly  so  much  fine  silver  without  any  allay,  and 
that  the  true  allay  of  Sterling  silver  or  the  antient  standard  was 
twelve  penny  weight  only  of  copper  to  every  pound  weight  of 
silver;  and  therefore  he,  that  upon  his  reservation  was  to  pay  one 
handred  pounds  of  blanc  money,  was  to  answer  to  the  king  upon 
every  pound  oi  Sterling  money  one  shilling  to  countervail  the  value 
of  the  allay  of  copper  in  every  pound  weight  troy  of  silver. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  the  farms  of  most  corporations  antiently  let 
wiih  liberties,  if  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  were  reserved, 
usually  answered  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  the  five  pounds 
being  to  answer  the  allay  of  one  of  copper  in  the  whole  quantity. 

21  H.  d.  in  compoto  comitatQs  NorthUon  summa  totalis  102/.  3^. 
7(^de  quo  4/.  9^.  4d.  blanc,  quae  sunt  extensse  ad  4/.  135.  9d,  subtra- 
buntur  ad  perficiendum  corpus  comitatQs  &  remanet  97/.  13^.  I0d,{q) 
de  quibus  respondet  de  proficuo  in  magno  rotulo. 

Clttus.  19  H.  3.  p.  1.  m.  2.  Sciatus  qu5d  pardonavimus  dilect® 
&  fideli  nostrae  A.  comitissae  Pembroch  centum  triginta  &  quinque 
libras  blanc j  quae  extensae  sunt  ad  141/.  15^. 

13  E,  3.  in  compoto  Bedford  &  Bucks,  Nicholaus  Basselew  18/. 
4i.  4rf.  numero  pro  17/.  Is,  blanc. 

That  of  19  jK  3.  exactly  answers  twelve  pence /?cr  pound,  which 
imounts  to  six  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  and  added  to  one  hundred 
lbirty.fi ve  pounds  make  just  one  hundred  forty-one  pounds  fifteea 
ibillings. 

And  the  other  estimate  is  very  near  the  same  account,  bating  the 
difficulty  of  small  fractions,  four  pounds  nine  shillings  and 
four  pence,  with  the  adding  of  twelve  pence  for  every  pound  [  208  ] 
to  make  it  Sterlings  amounts  to  about  four  shillings  and  six 
pence,  which  added  to  four  pounds  nine  shillings  and  four  pence 
make  four  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  ten  pence;  so  the  allay  of 
Sterling  at  that  time  seems  to  be  twelve  pence  of  copper  to  every 
pound  of  silver. 

The  sum  therefore  is,  1.  That  blanc  ferme  ox  blanc  money  was  the 
estimate  of  money  in  pure  silver  without  allay,  and  accordingly  it 
was  to  be  answered,  viz.  one  hundred  pounds  blanc  was  to  answer 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds  numero,  2.  That  di  ferme  or  sum  of 
money  numero  was  so  much  Sterling  money  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  those  times.  .3.  That  the  standard  of  Sterling  money  in  those 
times  was  finer  than  it  hath  been  since  the  time  of  Edward  I.  name- 
ly Sterling  was  then  eleven  ounces  eight  penny  weight  finer  silver, 
and  twelve  penny  weight  of  allay.  4.  That  when  at  the  exchequer 
they  burnt  the  money  to  make  assay  of  it,  in  case  twenty  shillings 

ifl)  Tliis  ihould  be  972. 90.  lOJ. 
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numero  were  reserved,  it  sufficed  if  it  held  the  May  of  Sierling^vix 
eleven  ounces,  eight  penny  weight  of  pure  silver,  and  twelve  pennj 
weight  of  allay;  but  if  it  were  reserved  blanc^  then  tho  good  Ster- 
ling was  brought  to  the  test,  yet  it  went  for  less  than  Sterling  bj 
twelve  penny  weight  in  every  pound,  and  therefore  they  were  to  add 
five  pounds  in  the  hundred  to  make  it  up  blanc.  5.  But  when  thii 
probation  grew  troublesome,  and  Sterling  money  was  well  estab 
lished,  then  they,  that  were  to  pay  one  hundred  pounds  blanCj  paic 
one  hundred  and  five  pounds  Sterlings  as  the  common  estimate  a 
blanc  money:  it  seems  that  in  king  /oA/i'tf  time  the  standard  of  Ster 
ling  money  was  far  lower  and  worse,  than  at  any  time  before  oi 
after,  especially  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  reign. 

The  borough  of  fVich  was  antiently  from  the  conquest  till  \1  Jo 
hann.  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of  eighty  pounds  per  annum  blanc 
which  was  answered  by  the  sheriff  in  the  times  of  Henry  11.  anc 
Hichard  I. 

7  Johann.  the  king  granted  the  borough  of  fFich  to  the  town  at 
the  farm  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds  Sterling:  in  the  pipe 
2  209  ]  roll  of  24  H.  3.  homines  de  Wico  reddunt  compotum  de  100/ 
numero,  pro  80/.  blancy  which  imports  these  sums  to  be 
equal,  and  afterwards  43  H,  3.  homines  ^/^  Wico  reddunt  compotum 
de  80/.  blanCy  quse  sunt  extensas  ad  84/.  and  in  17E.  3.  this  eighty-foai 
pounds  was  raised  to  eighty-nine  pounds  five  shillings  numero  upon 
the  extent,  which yerme  of  eighty-nine  pounds  five  shillings  they  have 
ever  since  answered ;  whereby  it  appears  the  standard  of  Sterling 
was  but  low  in  king  John*s  time,  for  eighty  pounds  blanc  was  in 
his  charter  estimated  at  one  hundred  pounds  Sterling:  again  it  wai 
high  in  43  H.  3.  viz.  after  the  rate  of  twelve  penny  weight  of  allaj 
in  a  pound  of  fine  silver;  for  there,  eighty-four  pounds  Sterling  u 
rated  to  be  eighty  pounds  blanc;  and  in  Edward  III.  the  standard 
was  lower,  than  twelve  penny  weight  of  allay,  viz.  above  twenty- 
four  penny-weight  of  allay  and  more  in  a  pound  weight  of  fine 
silver;  but  afterwards  raised  to  eighteen  penny  weight  of  allay  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  which  hath  hitherto  continued  at 
the  true  standard  of  Sterling  silver. 

These  curiosities,  tho  they  be  not  much  in  use  at  this  day,  yet  they 
are  fit  to  be  known  for  understanding  the  old  rolls.[l] 

[1]  By  the  2  WUL  3.  e.  34.  $eet9,  4.  4r  5*  it  it  felony,  wiUi  transportation  or  impriaoo. 
ment,  to  colour,  file,  alter,  or  impair  the  gold  or  silver  coin.    See  Ro$e,  on  Coin,  19. 
By  the  Act  of  21  April,  1806,  ch,  49.  aeet  3.  if  any  pcrfton  shall  fraudulently  and  fbl 

gain*s  sake,  by  any  art,  way,  or  means  whatsoever,  impair,  diminish,  falsify,  scale,  oi 
ghtcn  the  gold  or  silver  coins,  which  have  been,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  coined  at 
the  mint  of  the  United  Statet;  or  any  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins,  which  are  by  law  made 
current,  or  are  in  actual  use  and  circulation  as  money  within  the  United  Statet,  every  per 
son  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeauor,  and  shall  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  two  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars.  3  Staia.  mi 
Larffe,  405. 

By  the  Act  of  3  March,  1825,  eh.  65,  aeet,  24.  if  any  of  the  gold  or  silver  coins  which 
■ball  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  SAatea,  shall  be  debased  or  made 
worM},  as  to  the  proportion  of  fine  gold  or  fine  silver  therein  contained,  or  shall  be  of  leH 
weight  or  value  than  the  aamt  ought  to  be,  pnnaant  to  the  Mver&l  acta  relative  tbareCoi 
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tkroB^  the  defkuU  or  with  the  eonniTanoe  of  any  of  the  officeri  or  persons  who  shall  be 
eoplojed  at  the  said  mint,  for  the  purpose  of  pro6t  or  fain,  or  otherwise,  with  a  fraudu- 
leot  intent,  and  if  any  of  the  said  officers  or  persons  shall  embezzle  any  of  the  metals 
which  •hall,  at  any  time,  be  committed  to  their  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  coined, 
or  107  of  the  coins  which  shall  be  struck  or  coined  at  the  said  mint,  every  such  officer, 
•r  person  who  shall  commit  any,  or  either  of  the  said  offences,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  less 
than  one  year,  nor  more  than  ten  years,  and  shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  tea 
thmmnd  dollars. 

By  met  36.  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts  of 
the  individual  States,  of  jurisdiction,  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  over  offences 
nude  punishable  by  this  act   4  id,  123. 


CHAPTER  XIX.  [210] 

COirCSRNINO  THE  COTTNTERPEITINO  OP  THE  KINO's  COIN  WHAT  IT  18, 
WHAT  THE  PENALTY  THEREOP  ANTIENTLT,  AND  WHAT  AT  THIS  DAT. 

Having  taken  this  compass  I  now  descend  to  the  offense  itself,  where- 
in I  shall  consider,  1.  What  is  the  coin  or  money  of  the  king.  2.  What 
a  counterfeiting  thereof  3.  What  the  punishment  before  this  statute. 
4.  What  the  punishment  since  this  statute. 

I.  What  shall  be  said  the  king's  money. 

The  money  of  a  foreign  kingdom  is  not  the  king's  money  within 
this  act,  and  therefore  at  common  law  the  counterfeiting  thereof  was 
only  punishable  as  a  cheat;  and  now  by  the  statute  of  14  Eiiz,  cap,  3. 
it  is  made  misprision  of  treason  to  counterfeit  any  foreign  coin  of  gold 
or  silver,  tho  not  made  current  here  by  proclamation.[l] 

The  money  of  a  foreign  kingdom  made  current  by  proclamation, 
tho  it  be  now,  as  to  all  civil  respects,  the  proper  money  of  this  king- 
dom, yet,  as  to  the  crime  of  treason,  it  was  not  the  king's  money 
within  this  act. 

And  therefore  a  special  statute  was  made,  viz,  1  Mar.  cap.  6.  that 
if  any  person  falsely  forge  or  counterfeit  any  such  kind  of  coin  of 
gold  or  silver  as  is  not  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm,  and  is  or  shall 
be  current  within  this  realm  by  the  consent  of  the  queen,  her  heirs 
or  successors,  then  such  offense  shall  be  judged  high  treason  [2] 

This  consent  cannot  be  but  under  the  great  seal,  viz.  by  proclama- 
tion and  a  writ  under  the  great  seal  annexed  thereunto,  or  some 
other  sufficient  notification  under  the  great  seal;  and  it  must  be  of 
money  of  gold  or  silver,  which  I  take  to  be  a  denomination  ex 
majore  parity  if  it  be  such  a  foreign  coin  as  is,  for  the  most  part,  of 
gold  or  silver. 

But  even  the  counterfeiting  in  copper  or  brass  gilt,  or  in 
tin  or  alchymy,  if  the  exemplar  itself  be  of  gold  or  silver,  is  [211  J 
within  this  act  of  1  Mar.  cap.  6. 

If  the  coin  o(  Ireland[^\  doth  not  substantially  differ  in  the  signa- 

[1]  Misdemeanor,  by  the  43  Gto.  3.  c,  139,  in  the  case  of  copper  or  mixed  metal  coin. 

13]  Felony  and  transportation  for  seven  years,  by  the  37  Oto,  3.  e.  196. 
3]  As  to  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of  Ireland^  see  1  Ea$i^  P.  C.  150. 
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ture  or  impression  from  the  coin  of  Englandy  the  counterfeiting  o\ 
that  money  here  in  England  seems  to  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the 
king's  coin  here  in  England;  but  if  the  stamp  or  impression  beai 
no  such  resemblance,  as  is  easily  discernable,  then  it  is  considerable, 
whether  it  be  a  counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin  here,  for  Ireland  vk 
a  distinct  kingdom  from  England^  tho  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  England, 

Yet  it  seems  that  it  is  treason  within  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  1.  Be- 
cause the  words  of  the  statute  are  sa  monoyey  and  not  specially  the 
money  of  England^  and  money  coined  by  the  king's  authority  in 
Ireland  is  sa  monoyey  tho  it  be  not  the  current  money  of  England 
2.  Because  by  the  express  words  of  the  statute  of  2fi  Eliz.  the  clip- 
ping of  coin  of  this  realm,  or  any  the  dominions  t hereof ^  is  enacted 
to  be  treason ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  parliament  would 
make  the  clipping  of  Irish  coin  treason,  unless  the  counterfeiting 
thereof  were  treason ;  and  with  this  the  resolution  of  the  case  oi 
mixt  monies  in  Sir  John  Davys^s  reports  agrees,  viz.  that  the  imbased 
coin  stampt  for  Ireland  is  lawful  money  for  England  within  the 
condition  of  a  bond  for  payment  of  money  in  /re/an(/.[4] 

What  shall  we  say  concerning  the  farthings  and  halfpence  of  cop* 
per  newly  minted  in  England^  and  proclaimed  as  before  to  be  curreal 
money,  is  the  counterfeiting  thereof  treason. 

It  is  true,  in  antient  proclamations  for  farthing-tokens  it  was  not 
usual  to  be,  that  it  should  be  current  money,  but  only  that  it  should 
be  used  as  tokens,  and  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters  was  eitbei 
in  the  star-chamber,  or  by  information  or  indictment,  and  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  king's  bench. 

And  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  this  proclamation  makes  it  not  the 
king's  money  within  this  act  of  25  E.  3.  1.  Because  it  is  so  made 
only  to  a  special  purpose,  namely  in  receipts  and  payments  undei 
sixpence,  and  not  otherwise.  2.  Because  here  is  no  dispen* 
[212]  sation  or  non  obstante  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  Again 
when  by  the  statute  of  2S  E.  3.  cap,  13.  it  is  enacted,  thai 
the  money  of  gold  or  silver  which  now  runneth  shall  not  be  impaired 
in  weight  or  allay,  we  can  hardly  think  it  ever  intended  that  the 
copper  money  should  be  that  money,  which  should  be  intended 
within  the  act  made  at  the  same  parliament  touching  treason;  but 
quaere  /ame/i.[5] 

[4]  By  the  act  of  3  March^  1825.  ch,  65.  tect,  21.  it  is  enacted,  That  if  any  person  oi 
persons  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made, 
forged,  or  coanterleited,  or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  forging,  or  counter 
foiling  any  coin  in  the  resemblance  or  similitude  of  any  copper  coin  which  has  been  oi 
hereatler  may  be  coined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  Statet^or  shall  pass,  utter,  publish,  oi 
sell,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  bring  into  the  United  States  from  any 
foreign  place,  with  intent  to  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell  as  true,  any  such  false,  forged,  oi 
countcrftfitcd  coin  with  intent  to  defraud  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  other  per 
son  or  persons  whatsoever ;  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollar* 
and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  three  years.  4  ^Stote 
mt  Large.  121 


% 


[5]  By  the  3  WilL  4.  e,  34.  a,  13.  it  le  made  felony,  with  trantporUUon  or  impriee* 
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If  money  be  decried  and  varies  signally  from  the  stamp  and 
impression  in  the  coin  that  is  commonly  allowed,  this  is  not  money 
within  this  act,  for  it  hath  lost  its  denomination  and  legitimation  by 
the  king's  proclamation.(a) 

The  money  of  an  usurper  bearing  his  stamp  and  effigies  and 
inscription,  is  the  king's  money  in  the  time  of  the  succeeding  rightful 
king,  till  it  be  recalled  by  proclamation.  If,  upon  the  evidence 
against  any  counterfeiter  of  the  king's  coin,  tho  it  be  but  of  a  late 
coinage  or  impression,  it  comes  in  question  whether  the  coin  that  is 
counterfeited  were  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  a  proclamation  to  prove  its.  legitimation  for  these  reasons ; 

1.  Because  where  there  were  proclamations  of  coin  they  are  for  the 
most  part  lost :  if  we  should  be  put  to  prove  a  proclamation  for  the 
coins  of  queen  Mary^  queen  Elizabeth^  where  should  we  find  them  ? 

2.  Because  in  most  kings  times  there  are  variations  of  the  impres- 
sions without  any  proclamation,  or  so  much  as  a  new  indenture, 
beti^een  the  king  and  the  master  of  the  mint.  3.  Because  there  are 
Tery  few  proclamations,  except  that  before-mentioned  in  V\\\%  Jameses 
time,  that  express  any  more  than  the  weight  and  allay,  but  the 
impression  or  effigies  is  rarely,  if  at  all,  expressed,  and  so  such  pro- 
clamation would  import  little  to  ascertain  the  effigies  or  stamps; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  indenture  of  the  mint  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  tho  in  some  cases  it  may  be  useful.  4.  Because  especially 
in  aiitient  coins  ex  diuturnitaU  lemporis  omnia  prwsumunlur  rith 
oeiOf  if  proclamation  or  indenture  be  necessary,  it  shall  be  presumed 
in  length  of  time,  as  a  licence  of  appropriation  shall  be  presumed  by 
k>ng  continuance,  tho  not  shewn. 

The  question  therefore,  whether  the  coin  that  is  counter- 
feited be  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  is  a  question  of  fact,  [  213  J 
which  upon  evidence  of  common  usage,  reputation,  fyc,  may 
be  found  to  be  English  coin,  tho  no  proclamation  of  it  extant. 

But  it  may  be  of  some  use  in  case  of  newness  of  coin  to  produce 
the  indentures,  or  the  officers  of  the  mint,  or  the  stamps  here  used 
for  the  coin,  and  the  like  evidence  of  fact. 

But  as  to  foreign  coin  legitimated  here,  it  seems  necessary  to  shew 
the  proclamation,  together  with  the  proclamation-writ,  or  a  remem- 
brance thereof;  and  this  is  expressly  required  by  the  statutes  of  5  & 
18  Eliz.  for  impairing  or  clipping  foreign  coin. 

(«)  For  this  reoon  when  the  broad  pieces  were  cried  down,  and  the  officem  of  the 
icveooe  charged  to  take  them  in  payment  for  one  jear  aflcr,  it  waa  thought  necessary 
^y  I  special  act  of  parliament  6  Geo,  II.  cap,  26.  to  make  the  counterfeiting  of  them 
daring  that  year  treason. 

Best  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  to  counterfeit,  or  knowingly  to  make  or  mend,  buy 
w  lell,  or  have  in  possession  any  instrument  for  counterfeiting,  or  to  buy,  sell,  receive, 
w  ^t  off  any  coanterleit,  at  a  lower  value  than  its  denomination  imports,  of  the  current 
copper  coin.  And  to  tender,  uUcr,  or  put  off  any  counterfeit  current  copper  coin  know- 
Uf  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  or  to  be  poBses^ed  of  three  or  more  pieces  of  counterfeit 
cvrent  copper  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  and  with  intent  to  ntter  or  put 
•ff  the  atoMt  are  misdeoHMuaora,  aud  punishable  with  iraprisoiiiDent. 

yoL.  I. — 24 
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II.  I  come  to  the  second  consideration^  what  is  a  counterfeiting 
within  this  law. 

And  before  I  come  to  particulars  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
misfeasances  concerning  coin  refer  to  two  sorts  of  persons;  firsi^  to 
such  as  are  authorized  either  by  their  office,  or  by  charter,  or  by  cus- 
tom to  coin  money;  monetariiy  moneyers,  minters;  or  secondly ^ 
those  who  do  counterfeit,  or  take  upon  them  the  stamping  of  coin 
without  such  authority,  counterfeiters,  clippers,  washers,  4*<^. 

Touching  the  former  of  these  3  H.  7.  10.(6)  Si  ipse,  qui  facit 
monetam  in  j9nglid  authoritate  regiS  infra  turrim  London  Tel  alibi 
in  Jinglia  vel  Calicioj  illam  facit  minus  in  pondere  per  dimidium 
ordinationis  antiqni  ponderis,  &c.  vel  falso  metallo,  est  proditio,  & 
tamen  ipsi,  qui  illam  monetam  utterant  ligeis  domini  regis  infra 
Jingliam  non  sunt  proditores  nee  proditio,  sed  misprisio. 

But  it  is  not  every  mistake  in  weight  or  allay,  that  chargeth  the 
.moneyers  with  so  high  a  crime  as  treason,  for  the  master  is  charge- 
able by  his  indentures  to  a  fine  and  ransom  for  some  mistakes  of  this 
nature ;  but  it  must  be  a  wilful  gross  proditorious  doing  it,  for  the 
indictment  runs  prodiioriiy  and  so  it  must  be  proved,  for  it  is  difficult 
for  the  best  artist  to  make  every  piece  of  the  precise 
[214]  weight. 

Touching  others  that  either  counterfeit  or  imbase  the 
coin. 

First  J  there  must  be  an  actual  counterfeiting,  for  a  compassing, 
conspiracy  or  attempt  to  counterfeit  is  not  treason  within  this  statute 
without  an  actual  counterfeiting. 

But  if  many  conspire  to  counterfeit,  or  counsel  or  abet  it,  and  one 
of  them  doth  the  fact  upon  that  counselling  or  conspiracy,  it  is  treason 
in  all,  and  they  may  be  all  indicted  for  counterfeiting  generally  within 
this  statute,  for  in  such  case  in  treason  all  are  principals. [6] 

(6)  pi.  3. 

[6]  But  since  the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  only  the  party  who  actually  counterfeits 
would  be  the  principal  felon,  and  the  others  accessories  before  the  fact   Arckk,  C.  P.  470. 

^  While  1  declare  that  this  doctrine  contradicts  every  idea  I  had'  ever  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  indictmcntK,  (since  it  admits  that  one  case  may  be  stated,  and  a  yerj  dif* 
fercnt  case  may  be  proved,)  i  will  acknowledg^e  that  it  is  countenanced  by  the  aotboritiet 
adduced  in  its  support  To  counsel  or  advise  a  treasonable  assembla^,  and  to  be  one 
of  that  assemblage,  are  certainly  distinct  acts,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  charged  as 
the  same  act  The  great  objection  to  this  mode  of  proceeding  is,  that  the  proof  esaen- 
tially  varies  from  the  charge  in  the  character  and  essence  of  the  offence,  and  in  the  tes- 
timony by  which  the  accused  is  to  defend  himself.  These  dicta  of  Lord  HaU^  therefore, 
seem  to  be  repugnant  to  the  declarations  we  find  every  where  that  an  overt  act  must  bcr 
laid,  and  must  be  proved.  No  case  is  cited  by  HaU  in  support  of  them,  and  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  tliat  had  the  public  received  hu  corrected,  instead  of  his 
original  manuscript,  they  would,  if  not  expunged,  have  been  restrained  in  their  appli* 
cation  to  cases  of  a  particular  description.  Laid  down  generally,  and  applied  univer- 
•ally  to  all  cases  of  treason,  they  are  repugnant  to  the  principles  for  which  HaU 
contends,  for  which  all  the  elementary  writers  contend,  and  from  which  courts  have  in 
BO  case,  either  directly  reported  or  referred  to  in  the  books,  ever  departed.  Tliese  prin. 
dples  are,  that  the  indictment  must  give  notice  of  the  offence;  that  the  accused  is  only 
bound  to  answer  the  particular  charge  which  the  iodictiiMiit  ccntainc,  and  thai  the  OTcit 
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How  far  a  receiver  is  a  principal,  videbimua  infra  Co.  Pla.  Cor. 
138.  Dyer  296. 

If  .4.  counterfeits,  and  by  agreement  before  that  counterfeiting  B. 
is  to  take  off  and  vent  the  counterfeit  money,  B.  is  an  aider  and 
abetter  to  such  counterfeiting,  and  consequently  a  principal  traitor 
within  this  law ;  but  if  B.  knowing  that  ^.  hath  counterfeited  money, 
put  off  this  false  money  for  him  aAer  the  fact,  without  any  such  agree- 
ment precedent  to  the  counterfeiting,  he  seems  to  be  all  one  with  a 
receiver  of  him,  because  he  maintains  him.[7] 

If  nA.  counterfeit  money,  and  B.  knowing  the  money  to  be  coun- 
terfeit vent  the  same  for  his  own  benefit,  B.  is  neither  guilty  of  trea« 
son  tior  misprision  of  treason,  but  it  is  only  a  cheat  and  misdemeanor 
in  him  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  if  B.  know  that  ^.  counterfeited  it,  and  doth  neither  receive, 
maintain,  or  abet  him,  but  conceals  his  knowledge,  this  is  misprision 
of  treason ;  and  with  this  difference  the  book  of  3  H.  7.  above-cited 
is  to  t)e  understood,  and  so  it  was  ruled  upon  debate  at  the  sessions 
at  Newgate  Car.  2.  ex  Ubro  Bridgman.{c) 

Ji.  fashions  stamps  for  the  counterfeiting  of  money,  but  he  is  dis- 
covered and  apprehended  before  he  hath  actually  counterfeited  it ; 
this  is  no  treason  within  thisstatute,(£/)  for  tho  he  hath  counterfeited 
the  stamps,  yet  he  hath  not  counterfeited  the  money  of  England,[Q'] 

A.  counterfeits  the  king's  money,  but  never  vents  it;  this 
18  a  counterfeiting,  and  treason  within  this  statute,  and  so  it  [  215  ] 
hath  been  ruled  Co.  P.  C.p.  16. [9] 

w9.  counterfeits  the  coin  of  this  kingdom  or  any  foreign  coin  of 
silver  or  gold  of  any  foreign  kingdom,  and  this  counterfeiting  is  in 
another  metal,  as  tin,  lead,  alchymy,  copper  gilt  or  silvered  over,  yet 
the  former  is  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  the  latter 
within  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  If  there  be  a  lawful  coin  of  this  king- 
dom, and  Jl.  doth  counterfeit  it  in  a  considerable  measure,  but  yet 
with  some  small  variation  in  the  inscription,  effigies,  or  arms,  to  the 
intent  thereby  to  evade  the  statute,  yet  this  is  a  counterfeiting  of  the 

(c)  Auft.  16  C^t.  2.  in  the  case  of  Bichard  OlivMr,  Kel.  33. 

id)  1  Biek.  3. 1.  but  it  is  treason  by  the  statntes  of  8  if  9  W.  3.  cap,  25.  and  7  Ann. 
cop.  25. 

set  laid,  is  that  particular  char|re.**   Per  MarthaU,  C.  7..  2  Burr'$  TV.  432.   See  pott  228. 
1  J&se,  P.  C.  127.  ' 

[7]  The  offender  would  now  be  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  and  as  such,  by  iect,  18 
of  the  2  WilL  4.  subject  to  impritonroent  for  two  years;  thoug^h  the  proper  course  would 
be  to  proceed  against  such  an  offender  for  the  substantive  offence  of  uttering.    Rose,  on 

[8J  fiy  Seei.  10.  of  2  WUI.  4.  e,  34,  making,  mending,  or  having  possession  of  any 
eoining  tools,  is  felony,  with  transportation.    8ee  the  cases  in  Arch,  C.  P.  481. 

Having  tools  fbr  coining  in  poMession,  with  intent  to  use  them,  held  to  be  a  misde- 
iseanor  at  common  law.    I  Eatt,  P.  C.  172. 

[9]  It  was  no  offence  at  common  law,  to  have  possession  of  counterfeit  coin  with  intent 
ts  otter  it  R.  r.  Stewart,  Rum$  ie  Ry.  288.  R.  v.  Heath,  id,  184.  but  to  procure  it  with 
that  intent  was  a  misdemeanor.  6.  v.  FulUr.  id.  308. 
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king's  money,  and  that  intent  doth  unquestionably  appear,  if  he  vent 
it  as  true  :[10]  vide  supra  deprivato  signetto.  16  Jac.{f) 

The  chpping,  washing,  or  impairing,  SfC,  of  foreign  coin  made  cur- 
rent by  proclamation  most  certainly  was  not  treason  by  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  but  was  made  treason  de  novo  by  the  statute  of  5  4*  IS 
Eliz. 

But  whether  the  clipping,  washing,  or  impairing  the  proper  coin 
of  this  realm  for  lucre  or  gain  were  treasons  within  this  statute  of 
25  E.  3.  or  not,  is  a  question  that  deserves  consideration,  which,  tho 
it  be  now  settled  by  those  statutes  to  be  treason,  yet  it  is  of  moment 
to  be  known;  if  it  were  and  continues  treason  by  the  act  of  25  E.  3. 
then  the  judgment  is  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged ;  if  it  be  a  new 
made  treason,  then  by  my  lord  Cokeys  opinion  the  judgment  must  be 
to  be  hanged,  beheaded,  and  quartered,  as  in  treason  for  compassing 
the  king's  death.     Co.  P.  C.  p.  17. 

I  will  therefore  give  the  history  of  this  business  of  washing,  clip* 
ping,  fyc.  ab  origine,  from  the  time  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  the 
history  of  former  times  at  common  law  will  be  given  in  the  next 
section. 

It  appears  by  the  record  of  M.  31.  E.  3.  coram  rege  rot.  18,  55. 

Bucksy  cited  by  Co.  P.  C.p.  17.  within  six  years  after  the  statute  of 

25  E.  3.  that  for  counterfeiting  and  resection  of  the  king's 

[  216  2  coin  the  abbot  ofMussenden  was  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and 

hanged,  but  not  quartered. 

By  the  statute  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  6.  clipping,  washing,  and  filing  of 
the  money  of  the  land  is  declared  to  be  treason,  and  the  offenders  to 
be  traitors,  and  shall  incur  the  pain  of  treason;  this  was  made  to  settle 
the  doubt,  and  not  purely  as  a  new  law. 

'  The  petitjon,  upon  which  this  act  was  made,  is  more  full  than  the 
act,  as  it  is  printed,  Rot.  Pari,  3  H.  5, part  2.  n.  40.  "Item  pryont 
ies  commons,  qe  come  devant  ces  heures  grand  doubt  &  awerestee 
ad  este,  le  quelle  le  tonsure,  loture,  filinge,  &  autre  fauxisme  de  vostre 
monoy  duissent  estre  adjugge  treason  ou  nient,  a  cause  qe  null  men- 
tion ent  est  fait  en  le  declaration  des  articles  de  treason  faits  en  le 
parlement  de  vostre  tresnoble  besaiel  Ian  de  son  raigne  25.  Plese  a 
vostre  royal  majestee  de  ordeiner,  declarer,  &  determiner  en  cest 
present  parlement  par  authority  dicol,  qe  ceux,  qe  tondent,  loient, 
filent,  ou  ascun  autre  fauxisme  facent  de  vostre  mony,  soient  ad- 
jugges  traytorsy  &  encurgent  le  pain  de  treason,  si  bien  come  ceux 

(/)  Robinaon'i  case,  S  Rd.  Rep.  50. 

[10]  In  a  prcMecutioD  for  possiogr  counter feit  m<mey,  the  jury  ahould  be  satisfied  that 
the  resemblance  of  tho  forn^ed  to  the  genuine  piece  is  such  as  might  deceive  a  person 
using  ordinary  caution.  U,  S,  v.  Morrow.  4  W.  C.  C.  R.  733.    In  R.  j.  Harris  et  ml 

1  Leach.  1 65.  it  was  held  that  the  coin  counterfeited  did  not  bear  a  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  the  real  coin  to  make   the  offence  complete.    But  the  3d  $eet.  of  the  Act  of 

2  Will.  4.  e.  34.  declares  that  the  offence  shall  be  deemed  complete,  although  the  coin 
made  or  counterfeited  be  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered,  or  the  counterfeiting  of  it  has 
not  been  finished  or  complete.  See  R.  v.  WiUon.  1  Leach.  285.  R.  v.  WeUk  id.  393. 
M.  J.  Varley.  3  W.  BL  683.  1  JSosI,  P.  C.  64. 
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qe  apportent  faux  money  en  Engleterre  sachant  la  estre  faux,  &  qe 
cest  declaration  si  bien  soy  extende  al  tiels  tonsure,  loture,  &  faux- 
isme  faits  avant  ces  heures  come  a  faire  en  temps  avener.  Ro.  Quant 
a  le  loture,  tonsure  &  fileigne  soil  il  declare  pur  treason." 

NotUy  A  retrospect  desired,  which  was  not  usual,  unless  the  law 
had  held  it  treason  before. 

By  the  statute  of  4  H.  7.  cap.  18.  counterfeiting  or  forging  of  foreign 
coin  current  here  is  enacted  to  be  treason,  which  before  was  neither 
felony  nor  treason. 

By  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap,  12.  it  is  enacted,  that  there  be  no 
other  treason  nor  petty  treason,  but  what  was  ordained  by  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  or  by  that  act;  and  aAer  certain  new  treasons  enacted 
there  is  &  proviso^  that  this  act  extends  not  to  repeal  any  act  of  par- 
liament concerning  the  counterfeiting,  forging,  clipping,  washing  or 
filing  any  coin  of  this  realm,  or  any  coin  of  other  realms  made  cur- 
rent here,  or  the  bringing  into  the  realm  any  counterfeit  coin. 

This  proviso  was  absolutely  necessary  in  relation  to  the 
treason  in  counterfeiting  foreign  coin  contrary  to  the  statute  [  217]] 
of  4  H.  1.  cap,  18.  because  a  new  treason,  but  whether  ne- 
cessary in  relation  to  clipping  or  impairing  the  coin  of  England 
declared  to  be  treason  by  the  statute  of  3  H,  5.  may  be  doubtful  upon 
what  herein  after  follows,  but  certainly  was  very  fit  and  convenient 
to  avoid  the  question. 

By  the  statute  of  1  Mar,  cap.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  no  offense  being 
by  act  of  parliament  or  statute  made  treason,  petit  treason,  or  mis- 
prision of  treason,  by  words,  writing,  or  cyphering,  deeds,  or  other- 
wise howsoever,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  high  treason,  petit  treason, 
or  misprision  of  treason,  but  only  such  as  be  declared  and  expressed 
to  be  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason  in  or  by  the  act 
of  parliament  of  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  king  Edward  III.  concern- 
ing treason,  nor  any  pains,  penally  or  forfeiture  to  ensue  upon  any 
oflfender  in  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  than  such 
as  are  ordained  by  that  statute;  and  all  offenses  made  felony  or  prae- 
munire  since  1  H.  8.  not  being  felony  or  within  the  statutes  of 
prsemunire  before,  and  all  articles,  fyc.  concerning  the  same  are  re- 
pealed. 

And  yet  it  appears  by  the  statute  ofl  fy  2  Ph.  ^  M.  cap.  11.  that 
then,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  they  did  take  the 
impairing  as  well  as  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin  to  re- 
main treason;  for,  by  that  statute  oi  \  8f  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  11.  that 
makes  the  importation  of  foreign  counterfeit  coin  to  be  high  treason, 
it  is  provided,  that  any  that  shall  be  accused  of  the  offenses  contained 
in  the  same  statute,  or  any  other  offense  concerning  the  impairing, 
counterfeiting  or  forging  of  any  coin  current  within  this  kingdom, 
shall  be  indicted,  arraigned,  tried,  convicted  and  attaint  by  such  like 
evidence,  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  hath  been  used  in  Eng- 
land  at  any  time  before  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed- 
ward VI. 

So  that  it  seems  they  took  impairing  of  any  coin  current  to  be  a 
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treason  in  force,  but  on  the  other  side  it  may  be  said,  so  they  took 
also  the  forging  of  any  foreign  coin  current  to  be  treason,  when  as 
yet  the  statute  of  4.  H.  7.  concerning  forging'of  foreign  coin  made 
current  stood  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  but  it  is  plain  that  no  such 
[  218  ]  consequence  could  be  made,  for  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar, 
sess.  2.  cap,  6  forging  of  foreign  coin  made  current  here  is 
enacted  to  be  treason ;  so  that  as  to  the  point  of  foreign  coin  made 
current  here,  tho  the  statute  of  4  fl.  7.  cap.  18.  stood  repealed,  yet 
1  Mar.  cap.  6.  stood  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute 
ofl  ^2  P.fy  M.  cap.  11. 

Then  ensues  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  11.  which  reciting  in  ex- 
press words,  that  the  statute  of  3  H.  5.  concerning  clipping,  4*c.  is 
repealed  by  1  Mar,  cap.  I.  and  the  mischief  that  happens  thereby, 
enacts,  <<  That  if,  after  the  first  day  of  May  next,  clipping,  washing, 
rounding,  or  filing  for  wicked  lucre  or  gain's  sake  any  of  the  proper 
monies  or  coins  of  this  realm  or  the  dominions  thereof,  or  the  monies 
or  coins  of  any  other  realm  allowed  and  suffered  to  be  current  within 
this  realm,  or  the  dominions  thereof,  or  that  hereafter  at  any  time 
shall  be  lawful  monies  or  coins  of  this  realm  or  of  the  dominions 
thereof,  or  of  any  other  realm,  and  by  proclamation  allowed  and 
suffered  to  be  current  here  by  the  queen,  her  heirs  or  successors, 
shall  be  taken,  deemed,  and  adjudged  by  virtue  of  this  act  to  be  trea- 
son, and  the  offenders,  their  counsellors,  consenters  and  aiders  shall 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May  be  deeemed  traitors,  and  suffer 
pain  of  death  and  forfeit  their  goods,  and  forfeit  all  their  lands  during 
their  lives  only. 

«  That  all,  that  by  charter  have  lands  or  goods  of  traitors  within 
their  liberties,  shall  have  these :  a  proviso  that  this  act  make  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood  or  loss  of  dower." 

And  the  act  of  18  E/iz.  cap.  I.  declaring  that  the  falsifying,  im- 
pairing, diminishing,  scaling,  or  lightning  of  money  was  not  within 
the  act  of  5  Eliz.  which  ought  to  be  taken  strictly  according  to  the 
words  thereof,  and  the  like  offenses  not  by  any  equity  to  receive  the 
like  punishments  or  pains,  enacts  those  offenses  to  be  treason  almost 
in  totidem  verbis  with  that  of  5  Eliz.  with  the  like  proviso;  and  note 
this  clause  in  both  statutes,  and  the  offenders  being  lawfully  ihereef 
convict  or  attainted  according  to  the  due  order  and  course  qf  the 
laws  of  this  realm  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death. 

These  acts  do,  in  effect,  declare,  that  this  was  not  treason 
[  219  ]  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  that  the  statute  of  1  Mar. 
cap.  1.  repealed  that  declaration  that  was  made  in  3  ^T.  5. 
and  gives  the  reason,  because  the  law  being  penal  ought  to  be  taken 
and  expounded  strictly  according  to  the  words,  and  the  like  offenses 
not  by  any  equity  to  receive  the  like  punishment,  and  therefore  light- 
ning or  scaling  were  not  within  the  act  of  5  Eliz.  and  neither  within 
the  act  of  35  E.  3.  against  counterfeiting  the  coin. 

And  yet  it  is  observable,  that  those  very  judges,  which  were  pre- 
sent at  the  making  of  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  yet  upon  a  solemn  con- 
•ideration  in  fVright^s  case,  T.  6  Eliz.  Dyer  230.  did  agree,  that 
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the  judgment  in  treason  pro  ionsurd  monetae  jingliae  is  no  other  but 
to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and  accordingly  judgment  was  given  in 
that  case ;  and  upon  search  of  the  precedents  at  Newgate  I  find, 
that  altbo  some  judgments  in  case  of  clipping  of  money  are  to  be 
drawn^  hangedj  beheaded  and  quartered ;  yet  the  greater  number 
both  of  former  and  latter  times  have  been  only  to  be  drawn  and 
kanged(g)  according  to  the  judgment  in  6  Eliz. 

And  therefore  my  lord  Cokej  PL  Cor.  p.  17.  tho  he  agree,  that  the 
judgment  for  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  Enf(tand  is  only  to  be  hanged 
and  drawn,  as  it  was  before  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  seems  neverthe- 
less to  be  mistaken,  when  in  the  same  page  he  saith,  that  if  any  be 
attainted  for  diminishing  the  king's  money  upon  the  statutes  made 
in  the  time  of  queen  Mary  or  Queen  Elizabeth^  because  it  is  high 
treason  newly  made,  the  offender  shall  have  judgment  as  in  the  case 
of  high  treason,  viz.  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  beheaded,  dismembred, 
quartered,  Sf^c.  for  the  greater  number  and  better  precedents  run  only 
to  be  drawn  and  hanged ;  and  so  it  was  lately  ruled  upon  great  con- 
sideration in  a  case  in  the  king's  bench,(A)  tho  perchance  it  is  not 
error,  whether  the  one  judgment  or  other  be  given. 

Upon  the  whole  matter  therefore  it  seems  to  me,  1.  That 
altho  it  should  be  admitted,  that  clipping  of  the  coin  of  [  220  ]] 
£/i^/aiifi^  continued  treason  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
1  Afar,  that  yet  it  is,  at  this  day,  treason  merely  by  the  statute  of 
5  Etiz.  and  therefore  every  indictment,  at  this  day,  for  clipping  or 
impairing,  fyc.  must  pursue  the  words  of  the  statutes  of  5  j-  18  Eliz. 
and  conclude  contra  formam  statuti;  and  this,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  clipping  of  foreign  coin,  which  certainly  was  no  treason  after 
1  Mar.  and  before  5  Etiz.  but  also  in  relation  to  the  coin  of  Eng^ 
land;  and  the  reason  is,  1.  Because  this  statute  hath  added  a  quali- 
fication to  these  treasons  of  clipping  or  lightning,  viz.  it  must  be  /or 
luere^s  sake^  which  must  be  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment,  but 
need  not  have  been  so  laid  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  5,  for  tho,  per- 
chance, it  was  intended,  yet  it  was  not  expressed  in  that  statute, 
neither  needed  it  then  to  have  been  in  the  indictment.  2.  Because 
in  express  words  the  statutes  of  5  4"  18  Eliz,  say,  that  it  shall  be 
treason  by  virtue  of  this  statute,  which  is  not  a  bare  recital  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  statute,  that  the  statute  of  3  H,  5,  was  repealed ; 
but  it  is  also  an  express  enacting  clause,  which  is  in  efl'ect  exclusive 
of  any  other  law  to  make  it  treason,  but  this  of  5  or  18  Eliz.  for 
these  words  are  in  both  the  statutes.  3.  Because  it  extremely  alters 
the  consequences  of  a  judgment  in  treason,  for  here  was  no  loss  of 
dower,  no  loss  of  land  but  during  life,  no  corruption  of  blood,  so  that 
these  statutes  did  perfectly  intend  a  total  new  establishment  and 
qualification  of  this  treason. 

2.  That  altho  this  be  a  new  law,  yet  inasmuch  as  neither  at  com- 
mon law,  nor  after  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  the  treasons  or  offenses 

Or)  Morgan^  case,  Cro.  Car,  383. 

(A)  The  CAM  of  BtUew  and  Norman,  1  Ven,  254.  2  Lev.  96.  Raym.  234. 
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concerning  money  had  any  greater  judgment  than  such  as  is  given 
in  case  of  petit  treason,  namely  for  the  man  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
the  woman  to  be  burnt,  no  higher  or  other  judgment  is  to  be  given 
upon  the  statutes  of  the  5th  or  18th  Eliz.  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  though  it  rank  counterfeiting  money  among  high 
treasons,  yet  it  alters  not  the  judgment  that  was  at  common  law;  nay 
tho  it  be  most  certain,  that  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  as  to  some  points 
of  bringing  in  foreign  money  be  introductive  of  a  new  law,  yet  inas- 
much as  it  concerns  money,  wherein  the  highest  judgment 
[  221 2  ^^  1^6  time  of  25  E.  3.  was  only  that  of  petit  treason,  it  doth 
not  inhanse  the  judgment  higher;  and  accordingly  it  was 
resolved  upon  great  advice  and  consideration  of  precedents  Car.  S. 
Banco  Regis  in  the  case(t)  for  clipping  English  coin. 

3.  That  upon  any  trial  of  counterfeiting,  clipping,  washing,  4*^.  the 
coin  of  England  or  foreign  coin  made  current,  there  is  no  necessity 
either  upon  the  trial  or  the  indictment  of  two  witnesses,  required  in 
other  cases  by  the  statutes  of  1  E.  6.  cap,  12.  and  5  E.  6.  cap,  11. 

For  as  to  the  counterfeifing  of  money,  or  so  much  as  was  treason 
for  impairing  money,  by  1  ^  2  P.  $*  M  cap.  11.  it  is  expressly  pro- 
vided,that  no  other  evidence  shall  be  requisite  either  upon  the  indict- 
ment or  trial  than  was  before  the  statute  of  1  E,  6.  and  as  to  clipping 
and  washing,  the  very  statutes  of  5  and  18  Eliz.  in  express  ternas 
require  only  a  conviction  and  attainder  according  to  the  order  and 
course  of  the  law;  and  therefore  tho  the  statute  of  5  E,  6.  cap.  11. 
enact,  that  two  witnesses  or  lawful  accusers  shall  be  required  upon 
proceeding  for  any  treason,  that  now  be  or  hereafter  shall  be,  yet 
that  act  is  thus  far  derogated  by  those  two  acts,  that  require  only  an 
indictment,  a  conviction  and  attainder  according  to  the  order  and 
course  of  the  law  generally;  for  tho  it  be  held,  that  the  statute  of 
I  fy  2  P.  4*  M.  cap.  10.  that  enacts,  that  all  trials  of  treason  shall  be 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  doth  not  take  away  the 
necessity  of  two  witnesses  upon  the  indictment,  because  that  is  a  dis« 
tinct  thing  from  the  trial.  14  Eliz.  lord  Lumley^s  case,  Dy.  99.  Co. 
F.  C.  p.  25.  yet  the  words  {conviction  and  attainder  after  the  order 
and  course  of  the  law)  mentioned  in  the  statutes  of  5  4*  18  Eliz.  in- 
clude the  indictment  as  well  as  the  trial,  and  therefore  even  withoni 
the  aid  of  the  statute  of  \  ^^  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  11.  restores  the  whole 
proceeding  according  to  the  order  of  the  common  law  in  case  of  clip- 
ping or  washing,  as  the  statute  of  1  fy  2.  Ph.  fy  Mar.  doth  in  express 
words  in  case  of  counterfeiting. 

And  note,  upon  the  statutes  of  5  4«  18  Eliz.  tho  Irish 

[  222]  coin  be  not  current  in  England^  when  of  a  baser  allay,  yel 

it  is  the  king's  coin,  and  clipping  or  washing  in  England 

the  coin  of  Ireland  is  treason  by  those  acts,  for  the  words  are  M€ 

coin  of  this  realm^  or  dominions  thereof  which  extends  to  Ireland^ 

4.  The  fourth  thing  observable  upon  these  statutes  is,  that  the 
act  of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  reducing  all  treasons  to  the  standard  oi25  E.  % 

(t)  Thii  I  Uke  to  be  the  forecited  case  ofBdlew  and  iVbnnafi,  1  Viu,  354 
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doth  not  only  repeal  treasons,  that  were  newly  enacted  de  novo,  but 
such  acts  concerning  treason  as  were  only  declarative,  as  this  of 
3  H.  5.  among  others.[l]] 

[11]  The  Conttitation  {Art,  1.  Sect,  8.  e.  6.)  aatborizes  CougreM  to  provide  for  the 
fUDiahmeDt  of  counterfeiting  the  eecuritiea  and  carrent  coin;  in  pursuance  of  which, 
(he  AcU  of  21  April,  1806,  ch.  49,  and  3  March,  1825,  eh,  65,  were  passed.  By  the 
SO  »€ei,  of  the  latter,  it  is  enacted,  That  it'  any  person  or  persons  shall  falsely  make, 
forge,  or  ooanterfeit,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  or 
willingly  aid  or  assist  in  falsely  making,  forging,  or  counterfeiting  any  coin,  in  the  re- 
lembUnce  or  similitude  of  the  gold  or  silver  coin  which  has  been,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
eoined  at  the  mint  of  the  United  Staiei ;  or  in  the  resemblance  or  similitude  of  any 
fireign  gold  or  silver  coin  which  by  law  now  is,  or  hereafter  may  be  made  current  in 
the  Untied  States;  or  shall  pass,  utter,  publish,  or  sell,  or  attempt  to  pass,  utter,  publish, 
or  sell,  or  bring  into  the  United  Stateg  from  any  foreign  place  with  intent  to  pass,  utter, 
pablish,  or  sell  as  true,  any  such  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited  coin,  knowing  the  same  to 
be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  body  politic  or  corporate,  or 
any  other  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  any  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony ;  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  thou- 
tand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment  and  confinement  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  ten 
years,  according  to  the  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

SeeL  26.  That  nothmg  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts 
of  the  individoal  States  of  jurisdiction,  under  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  over  offences 
nade  punishable  by  this  Act 

The  State  courts  having,  by  permission  of  this  Act,  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  these 
•ffisDces,  their  legislatures  have  severally  passed  laws  on  the  subject  But  they  have 
hitherto  generally  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  federal  courts. 

It  has  been  held,  that  a  person  who  takes  base  pieces  of  coin  which  are  brought  to 
him  ready  made,  having  the  impression  and  appearance  of  real  coin,  though  of  different 
colour,  and  brightens  them  so  as  to  give  them  the  resemi)Iance  of  real  com,  and  render 
them  fit  for  circulation,  is  guilty  of  counterfeiting.  He  completes  the  offence,  and  sub- 
jects thereby,  to  the  penalties  of  the  law,  not  only  himself,  hut  all  who  acted  a  part,  or 
were  present  assidting  in  the  transaction.    Ra$nick  v.  Commonw.  2  Virg,  Cai,  356. 

Under  the  Connecticut  statute,  aiding  in  the  act  of  counterfeiting,  is  within  both  the 
letter  and  reason  of  the  statute,  as  much  as  assisting  in  making  the  implements.  State 
▼.  Stttmm^  Kerhy,  52. 

An  indictment  does  not  lie  for  forcing  a  Spaniih  head  pistareen,  as  it  is  not  a  coin  of 
Spain  made  current  by  law  in  the  United  Stateg,     U,  S,  v.  Gardiner,  10  Peters,  616. 

In  an  indictment  for  uttering  counterfeit  coins,  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  them  as 
**  made  and  counterfeited"  to  the  likeness  and  similitude  of  the  good,  true,  and  correct 
BODcy  and  silver  coins  currently  passing  in  the  State,  and  commonly  called  Spanish 
dollars.     Fight  v.  State,  7  Ham.  {Part  1)  180. 

Proof  that  the  defendant  had  implements  for  coining  in  his  own  house,  does  not  go  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  defendant's  knowledji;e  that  the  dollar,  for  passing  which  he  was 
indicted,  was  counterfeit    State  v.  Odel,  Const,  Rep.  758. 

On  an  indictment  for  passing  a  counterfeit  dollar,  proof  of  the  admission  of  the  defend- 
ant, that  he  had  made  and  passed  other  counterfeit  dollars,  is  inadmissible.    Id. 

Having  a  crucible  in  posHcssion  is  not  having  a  tool  or  instrument  for  counterfeiting 
within  sect.  31.  of  the  Vermont  Act  against  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Allegation 
b  the  indictment  that  the  coins  intended  to  be  counterfeited  were  **  current  silver  coins 
of  this  SUte  and  of  the  United  States,"  does  not  satisfy  the  words  of  the  Act,  *«  which 
ihall  be  made  current  by  the  laws  of  this,  or  the  United  States,"  and  are  bad  on  demur, 
rcr.     State  v.  Bowman,  6  Verm.  594.  • 

On  an  information  for  passing  a  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  be  counterfeit,  the 
prosecutor  offered  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  having  in  his  possession  at  the  same  time, 
in  engraved  paper,  having  the  appearance  of  a  bank  note,  but  not  purporting  to  be  signed 
or  countersigned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  knowledge  charged  in  the  declaration. 
It  was  held  inadmi«sible.     Stalker  v.  State,  9  Cowen^  341. 

In  an  indictment  for  paraing  a  counterfeit  coin,  the  possession  of  instruments  for  coin- 
ing may  be  given  in  evidence  to  prove  the  guilty  scienter  of  the  defendant  State  v.  An^ 
Issts,  Const.  Rep.  776. 

Voder  the  Act  of  MassachusetU  of  1804,  e.  121.  stel.  6.  against  having  In  posseiiioii 
VOL.  I. — ^25 
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IV.  T\iQ  fourth  thing  that  I  propounded  to  consider,  is  the  history 
of  the  punishment  of  counterfeiters,  fyc.  of  coin  before  the  statute  ol 
2S  E.  3.  and  how  it  hath  stood  since. 

In  this  kingdom  and  indeed  in  all  the  kingdoms  the  counterfeiting 
of  the  king's  money  hath  been  in  all  ages  crimen  Isssse  maje9(alhj{k) 
tho  in  many  of  the  old  books(/}  it  comes  under  the  general  title  ol 
crimen  falsi. 

But  the  punishment  in  its  kind  and  degree  hath  among  ti.t  very 
much  varied  both  in  relation  to  tiie  monefarii  or  moneyers,  that 
were  intrusted  with  the  making  of  coin,  and  others,  that  took  upon 
them  to  counterfeit  the  king's  coin :  among  the  laws  of  king  Jlthel' 
9tan^  L  19.  set  down  by  Bromptonjp.  843.  Una  moneta  sit  in  toto 
regni  imperio,  &  nullus  nionetet  extra  portum,  si  monitarius  reus 
fuerit,  amputeter  ei  manus,  &  ponatur  supra  monetSB  fabricam,  ac- 
cord Hoveden  sub  anno  1127.  &  Af.  Paris  sub  anno  ll25.(m) 

In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  it  is  written  by  Simon  Dunelmensts^ 
p.  214:  Monetarii  totius  ^ngliae  principals  deprehensi  adulterinos^ 
scilicet  non  puros  ex  argento,  fecisse  denarios,  jussu  regis  simni 
JVintonse  congregati  omnes  und  die  amputatis  dextris  evir- 
[223]  antur;  Et  ibidem  p.  231.  Qui  falsos  denarios  feceritj 
oculos  et  inferiores  partes  corporis  perdet;  aiii/ Knighton, 
p.  2377.  H.  1.  statuit,  ut  fures  suspenderetitur,  falsarii  oculos  A 
genitalia  amitterent,  &  ut  denarii  &  ot)oli  esscnt  rotundi.(n) 

Knighton^  p.  2463.  "  Edwardus  primus  tenuit  parliamentum 
apud  London,  fecit  mutari  monetam  regni,  qusB  illo  tempore  full 
vilit^r  retonsa  &  abbreviata,  unde  populus  regni  graviter  conquere- 
batur,  &  rex  veritatem  inqnirens,  &  comperiens  trecentos  &  plures  de 
illo  delicto  &  felonii  public^  convicios,  quorum  quidam  fuerunt  sus< 
pensi,  quidam  distracti  &  suspensi  secundum  delicti  quantitatem  el 
qualitatem,&  ordinavit,qu(kl  deinde  «9/«r/}n^t/9&quadrans  deincepi 
essent  rotundi:"  so  that  clipping  was  then  held  treason,  or  at  least 
felony. 

After  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  the  punishment  hath  been  constantly 

(ir)  By  the  old  Raman  law,  Qui  Dammoa  aareoii,  argenteoi  adalteraverit,  laverit,  ooa 
flavciit,  rascrit,  corraperit,  viliaverit,  vultave  principuin  aignatam  monetam,  prntei 
adultorinam,  reprobaverit,  honestior  in  insulam  deportandus,  humilior  aut  in  metaUuDD 
damnandus,  aut  in  crucem  toUendas;  and  whatever  degree  he  ioa$  ^,  ejus  bona  6aec 
▼indioantur:  $ee  Jul,  Pauli  aententiaa  receptas,  Lib,  V.  tit,  12.  §.  12.  and  tdb,  V.  tit,  S5. 
4.  1.  Afterward*  by  a  law  of  Conetantine,  CudendsD  pecuniis  obnozii  majestalis  crimeii 
lemmittunt,  &  quicunque  aolidorum  adulter  poterit  reperiri,  flammaruin  exustioniboi 
maricipetar,  Lib.  UL  Cod,  tU,  24.  2. 2.    See  alao  Wilkim'M  Lege*  Anglo.  Sax,  ji.  59,  m 


(Z)  Bracton,  Lib.  III.  de  corona,  cap,  3.  ^  1.  Olanwl,  Lib.  XIV.  cap,  7,  FleL  Lib.  I 
cap.  22. 

(m)  Lege^H  Etheletani,  I  14.  Wilk.  Leg,  Anglo-Sax,  p,  59.  See  also  Lege*  Edgeuri 
L  8.  ConeiUutionee  Ethclredi  in  fine.    liCge*  Cnuti^  I,  6. 

(n)   Wilk,  Leg,  Hen.  1,  p,  304.  tub  anno  1106.  p.  308.  *ub  anno  1125. 


ten  aimilar  pieces  of  counterfeit  gold  or  ailver  coin,  it  is  saffioient  if  the  offender  bai 
in  hia  pnafleaHion  teii  piecea  of  either  kind  of  coini  though  not  ^all  of  the  aanie  ' ' 
•atioa.  Brown  ▼.  Commmim,  8  Ma**.  59.  71. 
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to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  becanse  that  was  the  proper  judgment  of 

il, before  the  making  of  the  8tatute.[i2] 
And  altho  the  course  hath  been  in  treasons  concerning  the  king's 

person  not  to  allow  the  privilege  of  clergy,  yet  before  25  E,  3.  cap, 

4.  pro  elero  it  had  been  thought  and  practised  in  antient  time  to 
allow  the  privilege  of  clergy  upon  an  indictment  for  counterfeiting 
money.(o) 

But  after  that  statute  clergy  was  not  allowable  in  the  case  of 
counterfeiting  money,  19  H,  6.  47  b.  Stamf.  Pla.  Cor,  114  b,  yet 
whereas  in  cases  of  treason  regularly  he  that  stands  mute  shall  be 
thereby  convicted  15  £.4.  33  a.  Stan[f,  Pla.  Cor,  150  a.  because 
ho\  within  the  statute  of  fVesimin.  1.  cap.  I2.{p)  yet  we  have 
some  historical  instances,  that  upon  indictment  of  counterfeiting  coia 
the  prisoner  standing  mute  was  put  to  pain  fort  fy  dure,  Knighton 
tempore  R.  2.  sub  anno  13S9.  before  Belknap^  Skipwiihy 
and  others  apud  Lincoln  sepiem  faharii  monelm  convicii^  [  224  ] 

?ui  simul  tractifuerunt  4"  suspensi,  4"  guidam  vicarius  de 
STintringham  obmutescens  adjudicatus  est  ad  posnam  mutorum; 
but  at  this  day  the  law  is  taken  otherwise,  and  that  standing  mute 
amounts  to  a  conviction  of  the  crime.  [13] 

And  in  short  at  this  day  in  all  cases  of  treason  for  counterfeiting 
the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  any  the  dominions  thereof,  or  of 
foreign  coin  made  current  by  proclamation,  or  for  washing,  clipping, 
sealing,  impairing,  or  diminishing  the  same,  tho  most  of  these  are 

(o)  For  clergj  was  antientlj  denied  only  in  such  treasons,  as  were  immediatelj 
•fainst  the  king*s  person,  and  therefore  Co,  P.  C.  p.  16.  clergy  was  allowed  in  the 
ease  of  counterfeiting  the  great  seal.  See  also  the  case  of  Burdont  (P.  18.  E,  2.  B,  R. 
Ru.  25.  Rex,  SouthHon)  who  was  admitted  to  his  clergy  on  being  con?ictcd  of  felony 
and  sedition  in  counterfeiting  the  great  seal ;  but  in  Thmrpe^i  case,  (T.  31  E.3,  Rot,  2S. 
Rex.)  who  was  convicted  of  sedition  in  levying  war.  it  was  adjudged,  that  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  his  clergy :  noia  la  divenite:  but  the  26  H,  6.  cap.  13.  takes  away  clergy 
in  all  cases  of  treason :  vide  anUa  in  noli$,  p.  185  Sf  186. 

{p)  2  Co,  Jn$L  177. 

[12]  The  punishments  under  the  Stat,  2  W,  4.  e,  34.  are  various :  transportation,  im- 
'  prisooment,  and  fine.  When  imprisonment,  the  19  Sect,  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court  to  sentence  the  prisoner  to  hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement  But  the  7  W,  4. 
4r  1  Viet,  e,  9.  a.  5.  restrain  such  solitary  confinement  to  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
«onth  at  a  time,  or  three  months  in  the  space  of  one  year.  See  Secto,  20  4r  21  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  3  JNarcA,  1825,  eh,  65,  and  the  3  Sect,  of  the  Act  of  21  Aprils  1806, 
eA.49. 

[13]  Before  the  7.  &  8.  Geo,  4.  c,  28.  t.  2,  standing  mute  In  cases  of  high  treason 
tmoanted  to  a  conviction ;  but  by  that  statute,  if  any  person  beinir  arraigned,  dtc,  for 
treason,  Slc,^  shall  stand  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer  directly  to  the  indictment, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  court,  if  it  shall  think  fit,  to  order  a  plea  of  not  guilty  to  be 
entered,  and  the  plea  so  entered  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  party  himself  had 
pleaded  it 

By  the  30th  Sect,  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  30th  April,  1790,  it  is  enacted.  That  if 
any  person  or  persons  be  indicted  of  treason  against  the  United  Statee,  and  shall  stand 
mute  or  refuse  to  plead,  &c.,  the  court  shall,  notwithstanding,  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
person  or  perscms  so  standing  mute,  dtc,  as  if  he  or  they  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  and 
render  judgment  thereon  accordingly. 

As  to  the  case  of  a  person  deaf  and  dumb,  see  JR.  v.  Pritchard,  I  C.SfP.  303.  Com.  ¥• 
llitt,  14  Mom.  297. 
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made  treason  by  new  acts  of  parliament,  as  1  Mar.  cap.  6.  5  Eliz.  cap. 
11.  18  Eliz,  cap.  I.  yet  the  judgment  is  only  for  a  man  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged,  for  a  woman  to  be  burned,  and  so  (as  I  said)  it  was 
solemnly  resolved. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  the  most  of  these  be  new  treasons 
made  by  act  of  parliament,  yet  they  are  all  in  their  matter  concern- 
ing money,  wherein  the  judgment  at  common  law  was,  as  in  case  of 
petit  treason;  and  that  judgment  was  not  altered  by  25  E.  3.  in 
case  of  counterfeiting,  which  is  the  highest  offense  concerning  money, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  intent  of  those  statutes, 
which  brought  lesser  offenses  concerning  money,  as  clipping,  into 
the  same  rank  of  offense  with  counterfeiting,  for  they  are  all  offenses 
in  pari  materid,  and  so  shall  have  a  parity  of  judgment. 

See  the  Stat  13  Geo.  3.  ch.  20.  concerningr  atandinir  mate  and  refilling  to  plead. 
4  BlackB.Com.  cb.  vi.  p.  89. 


[  225  ]  CHAPTER  XX. 

CONCERNING  TREASON  IN  BRINGING  IN  FALSE  MONET. 

The  next  point  of  treason  is,  if  any  man  bring  in  false  money  into 
this  realm  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  Englandj  as  the  money 
called  Lusfiborough^  or  other  like  to  the  said  money  of  England^ 
knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  merchandize  or  make  payment  ia 
deceit  of  our  lord  the  king  and  of  his  people.[l] 

Touching  this  point  of  treason  these  things  are  observable. 

I.  I'hat  the  money  in  this  case  must  be  imported  from  a  foreign 
nation,  for  here,  it  is  not  the  counterfeiting,  that  is  the  treason,  but 
the  importing:  and  yet  it  seems  by  the  general  words  of  the  statute 
of  35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  the  counterfeiting  itself,  tho  out  of  the  king- 
dom, may  be  tried  in  the  king's  bench,  or  before  special  commission- 
ers, as  well  as  any  other  treason. 

But  at  common  law  the  counterfeiting  beyond  the  sea  seems  not  to 
have  been  such  a  treason  as  could  be  tried  here,  as  treason  in  adhe- 
ring to  the  king's  enemies  might  have  been,  and  therefore  the  im- 
porting was  made  treason  by  this  act.[2] 

Altho  Ireland  be  within  the  statute  of  35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  for  trial  of 
treason  in  compassing  the  king's  death  or  levying  of  war,  as  is  be- 
fore observed,  and  therefore  as  to  that  purpose  out  of  the  realm  of 
England^  yet  it  hath  been  held  upon  the  obscure  book  of  3  H,  7. 10. 

[1]  By  the  6.  $eeL  of  the  2  W,  4.  e.  34.  it  is  felony,  punishable  with  transportation  or 
imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  import  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  bo- 
yond  seas  any  counterfeit  coin  rescmblingr  any  of  the  kingr^s  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowinf 
the  same  to  be  counterfeit.  It  would  seem  to  be  no  offence  within  this  Sect,  to  import 
from  the  king^'s  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  (1  Hawk.  e.  17.  f.  87.  1  Ea$t,P.  C.  175.) 
because  the  counterfeit! njr  there  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  England.    Areh.  C.  P.  477. 

[2]  See  1  Ea9t,  P.  C.  175. 
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that  an  importation  of  counterfeit  coin  from  thence  into  England 
is  not  treason  here  within  that  statute,  principally  because  the  coun- 
terfeiting itself  is  punishable  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  which  is  of 
force  in  Ireland,  Co.  P.  C.p.  18.  And  the  like  reason  holds 
for  the  Isle  of  Man.  Before  this  statute  there  was  some  [  226  ] 
difficulty  what  this  crime  should  be. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  I.  there  were  three  great  inconve- 
niences touching  coin  imported  from  foreign  parts,  sometimes  they 
imported  true  coin  of  England,  but  such  as  was  clipped,  sometimes 
they  imported  counterfeit  coin  like  the  coin  of  Englafid,  hut  of  a 
base  allay;  and  most  times  they  imported  foreign  coin,  which  yet 
passed  between  merchants,  and  filled  the  kingdom  with  bad  money 
to  the  detriment  of  trade  and  the  king's  coinage.  [3] 

And  to  remedy  these  inconveniences  were  those  three  ordinances 
made,  called  Statutum  de  monetd  magnum^  de  monetd  parvum,fy 
Articuli  de  monetd;  by  which,  searches  were  ordained  of  all  coin 
imported,  that  if  any  dipt  money  or  any  foreign  money,  other  than 
of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  were  taken,  it  should  be  pierced 
and  redelivered  to  the  owner,  if  it  were  false  it  should  be  detained, 
and  the  bodies  of  such  as  had  false  or  dipt  money  to  be  attached,(a) 
and  if  suspicious,  detained  till  he  produce  his  warrant;  that  money 
be  received  by  weight;  and  by  the  second,  viz.  Statutum  de  monetd 
parvum,  that  if  any  merchant  brought  in  dipt  or  counterfeit  money, 
for  the  first  ofiense  he  should  lose  the  money,  for  the  second  he  should 
lose  his  money  and  goods,  and  for  the  third  de  corporibiis  suis  4*  de 
cmnibus  bonis  fy  catallis  suis  nobis  totalitir  incurratur;  that  if 
they  were  not  merchants,  they  should  pierce  the  dipt  and  counterfeit 
money  and  send  it  to  the  exchange,  otherwise  in  whose  hands  soever 
such  money  should  be  found,  it  should  be  forfeited  to  the  king:  and 
by  articuli  de  monetd  the  several  faulty  coins,  foreign  and  others, 
that  had  obtained  in  the  kingdom  by  common  use  are  described  and 
decried. 

By  the  statute  of  9  E.  3.  cap.  2.  Item,  "That  no  false  money  or 
counterfeit  Sterling  be  brought  into  this  realm  or  elsewhere  withia 
our  power  upon  forfeiture  of  such  money.'' 

By  an  act  or  rather  an  advice,  Rot.  Pari.  HE.  3.  n.  15. 
qe  nul  soit  si  hardy  de  porter  fausse  &  malveis  monoie  en  [227] 
roialme  sur  peyn  de  forfeiture  de  vie  &  membre. 

Rot.  Part.  20  E.  3.  n.  15.  A  complaint  of  importation  of  false 
money,  especially  the  false  money  called  Lusheburnes,  praying  de 
punir  ceux,  que  sont  trovez  culpablez  d'lapport,  ou  de  le  resceit  de 
eux  sachant  le  fauxisme,  par  judgment  come  faux  monyers. 

Ro'.  Quant  a  cest  point  de  ceux,  qe  apportent  la  faux  mony  deins 
le  realme,  &  qe  le  usent  per  voy  do  merchander  ent  sachaiant,  le  roy 
voet,  quils  eient  judgment  de  vie  &  de  membre,  come  faux  monyers, 

(fl)  See  an  ordinance  to  this  purpose  in  the  reign  of  king  John  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo-Sax, 
p.  359. 

[3]  See  the  Act  of  Congreis  of  3  Bbrch,  1825,  ch,  65.  tact.  20,  ante,  p.  222. 
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solonc  les  leys  &  cnstomes  de  realme ;  but  this  was  never  drawn  up 
into  an  act:  yet  Rot.  Pari.  21  £.3.  n,  19.  the  commons  desire  the 
penalty  may  stand  according  as  was  ordained  in  the  last  parliament, 
and  that  it  extend  as  well  to  the  time  past  as  to  come,  4*  ^^  nnl  char- 
ires  de  pardon  soient  grant  de  dit  fauxiine  fy  treason:  they  were 
answered,  that  the  justices  should  be  assigned  to  enquire  of  the  time 
past  and  to  come  after  this  act,  and  to  do  right,  and  that  pardons  be 
not  granted  cy  legerment. 

By  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  never  settled  to  be  treason  till  20 
E,  3.  and  even  from  that  time  there  was  but  a  faint  proceeding  upon 
that  offense. 

But  this  statute  of  25  E.  3.  was  that,  which  made  the  final  settle- 
ment in  this  point. 

But  this  makes  only  the  apporters  themselves,  their  aiders,  abet- 
tors, and  assistants,  traitors,  not  those,  t^at  receive  it  at  the  second 
hand ;  and  this  stands  with  reason  and  is  consonant  to  the  statute  of 
%moneta  before  cited,  which  rendered  the  merchants  offense  punish- 
able at  the  third  time  with  death,  but  subjected  others  only  to  loss  of 
the  money,  if  not  pierced  and  carried  to  the  exchange. 

II.  That  it  be  counterfeit  after  the  similitude  of  the  money  of 
England^  otherwise  it  is  not  treason :  the  bringing  in  of  money  coun- 
terfeit after  the  similitude  of  foreign  coin  made  current  here  by  pro- 
clamation is  not  treason  within  this  act ;  but  by  the  statute  of  1  &  2 
Ph.  ^  Mar.  cap.  11.  it  is  enacted,  "That  if  any  person  after  Jan.  20 
next  shall  bring  from  the  parts  beyond  the  sea  into  this 
[  228  ]  realm  or  into  any  of  the  dominions  of  the  same  any  false 
and  counterfeit  coin  of  money  being  current  within  this 
realm  as  aforesaid,  viz.  by  the  sufferance  and  consent  of  the  king 
and  queen,)  {which  extends  to  the  successors)  knowing  the  same 
coin  or  money  to  be  false  and  counterfeit,  to  the  intent  to  utter  or 
make  payment  of  the  same,  within  this  realm,  or  any  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  same,  by  merchandizing  or  otherwise,  that  every  such 
offender,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders,  and  abetters  shall  be 
deemed  traitors,  and  forfeit  as  in  case  of  high  treason." 

And  by  the  statute  of  14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  forging  of  foreign  coin  not 
current  by  proclamation,  as  well  without  the  realm  as  within,  is 
made  misprision  of  treason;  but  that  act  extends  only  to  the  coun- 
terfeiting, whether  within  the  realm  or  without,  but  not  to  the  bare 
importing ;  the  instance  that  is  here  given  is  of  Lnshborovghsj  which 
were  a  base  counterfeit  coin  after  the  similitude  of  English  coin. 

Other  monies  both  before  and  after  this  statute  there  were,  some 
counterfeit,  some  dipt,  some  of  baser  metal,  some  foreign,  which  had 
their  several  courses  and  periods  in  this  realm  :  Pollards  and  Cro- 
kards,  that  obtained  some  time  in  Edward  I.  but  were  after  decried 
by  proclamation  24  E.  I.  vide  Dy.  81.  Other  several  base  coins  in 
the  same  king's  time  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  Jirticuli  de 
moneia,  black  money,  which  had  been  formerly  current  here,  recalled 
by  the  statute  of  9  E.  3.  de  moneld^  cap.  4.  Suskins^  DodkinSj  and 
Gaily  half-pence  recalled  by  the  statute  of  11  ^.  4.  cap.  &  3  H.  5. 
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tap,  1.  Scotch  money  recalled  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  1. 
Blankes  recalled  by  the  statute  of  2  //.  6.  cap,  9.  and  several  penal- 
ties, some  general,  some  of  felony  applied  to  them  ;  but  these  were 
for  the  most  part  out  of  this  statute,  and  obtained  here  by  conni- 
vance, till  recalled.[4] 

III.  The  next  qualification  of  this  ofiense  is,  that  the  bringer  in, 
must  know  it. [5] 

IV.  The  next  qualification  is,  that  he  must  bring  it  to  merchan- 
dize or  make  payment  thereof  in  deceit  of  ihe  king  and  his  people. 

Counterfeiting  of  the  king's  coin  without  uttering  of  it  is 
treason;  clipping,  washing,  &c.  by  the  statutes  of  5  and  18  [  229  ] 
Eliz,  is  treason,  but  it  must  be  for  gain  or  profit,  and  here 
the  importing  is  not  treason,  unless  it  be  to  merchandize  or  utter  it. 

And  hereupon  my  lord  Coke{a)  concludes,  that  he  must  merchan- 
dize therewith,  or  make  payment  thereof;  it  is  a  favourable  exposi- 
tion, but  the  statute  is  not,  that  if  he  import  and  merchandize,  hot 
pur  merc/iandizer  4"  payment  /aire,  if  it  were  to  that  intent,  the 
statute  makes  it  treason. 

And  by  the  statute  of  1  &  2  Ph,  fy  Mar.  cap,  11.  touching  impor- 
tation of  coin  counterfeit  of  foreign  money,  it  must  be  to  the  intent 
to  utter  and  make  payment  of  the  same ;  and  tho  the  best  trial  of  an 
intention  is  by  the  act  intended  when  it  is  done,  yet  the  intent  in  this 
case  may  be  tried  and  found  by  circumstances  of  fact,  by  words,  let- 
ters, and  a  thousand  evidences  besides  the  bare  doing  of  the  fact. 

As  in  case  of  those  many  acts,  that  prohibit  lading  of  wool,  gold, 
silver,  &c.  with  an  intent  to  transport  the  same,  whereby  sjme  are 
made  felony,  &c.  the  intent  shall  be  tried  in  those  cases  (being  joined 
with  an  act)  by  circumstances,  that  evidence  the  intent  of  that  action, 
for  tho  bare  intentions  cannot  receive  any  trial,  yet  intentions  joined 
with  an  overt-act,  as  here,  importation,  may  be  tried  and  discovered 
by  circumstances. 

So  that  it  seems  the  very  importing  of  counterfeit  money  pur  mer» 
chandizery  8^*c.  to  the  intent  to  merchandize  or  make  payment  there- 
with, tho  no  such  merchandize  or  payment  be  actually  made,  is 
treason  by  this  statute,  if  the  party  importing  know  it  to  be  such,  and 
that  as  well  his  intent  as  his  knowledge  lies  in  averment  and  proof. 

And  thus  far  concerning  treasons  relating  to  money. 

(a)  Co.  P.  c.  p.  18. 

[4]  Bj  Uie  37  Geo,  S.  e.  126.  t.  3.  to  bring  into  Uie  realm  any  counterfeit  coin  resem- 
Uin^  anj  ^Id  or  silver  coin  of  any  foreign  country,  to  pass  aa  such  foreign  coin,  know- 
ing the  mme  to  be  counterfeit,  to  the  intent  to  utter  the  same  in  any  of  the  king's 
fklaaiotons,  ia  made  felony,  with  tranvportation.  By  the  4  9eei,  tendering  in  payment 
Mich  coin  la  made,  for  tlie  first  offence,  impriHonment  for  six  months — second  offence, 
two  years — third  offence,  felony  witliout  benefit  of  clergy.  To  have  in  custody  a  greater 
Bomber  than  five  pieces  of  counterfeit  foreign  coin,  makes  the  party  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
five  poondu,  by  the  6  feci. 

[6]  1  EmH,  p.  C.  175.  Rate,  on  Coin.  24.  Archb,  C.  P.  477. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

COKCERNINO    HIOH   TREASON   IN   KILLING   THE   CHANCBLLOR,  ETC. 

I  COME  shortly  to  treat  of  the  last  kind  of  high  treason  declared  h 
this  act. 

Si  home  tuast  chancellor,  treasurer,  ou  justice  nostre  seigneur 
T07  del  un  banck  ou  del  autre,  justice  in  eyre,  ou  de  assises,  &  toa 
autre  justices  assigues  de  oyer  &  terminer,  esteant  en  lour  place  fesai 
lour  office. 

I.  This  statute  extends  only  to  the  actual  killing  of  some  of  thei 
ofiicers,  and  therefore  a  conspiring  to  kill  any  of  these  without  actni 
killing  of  any  of  them  is  not  treason ;  but  if  any  conspire  to  do  th 
act,  and  one  of  the  conspirators  actually  do  it,  this  seems  to  be  treaso 
in  them  all,  that  are  abettors  or  counsellors  to  do  the  act,  as  is  befoi 
instanced  in  levying  of  war,  and  therefore  there  is  a  particular  m 
made  3  H.  7.  cap,  14.  that  make  the  conspiring  the  deatli  of  a  priT 
counsellor  to  be  felony.(flr) 

If  a  man  only  strike  or  wound  one  of  these  officers,  tho  in  the  exi 
cution  of  his  office,  this  is  a  great  misprision,  for  which  in  some  casf 
the  oflfcnder  shall  lose  his  hand,(£)  as  was  once  done  in  the  case  < 
my  lord  chief  justice  Richardson  sitting  as  justice  of  oyer  and  ierm\ 
ner^  but  it  is  not  treason  within  this  act. 

II.  This  statute  extends  to  no  other  officers  but  thos 

[  231  ]  above-named,  and  therefore  not  to  the  lord  steward,  const! 

bie,marshal,admiral,or  lord  of  parliament,  tho  in  theexercia 

of  their  offices;  it  may  be  murder,  but  not  treason.    Co.  P.  C.p.  1( 

A  justice  of  peace,  tho  there  be  in  the  end  of  his  commission  of  tfa 
peace,  nee  non  ad  diversa/eloniasy  malefacta  audiend*  fy  terminam 
is  not  a  justice  of  oyer  and  terminer  within  this  act,  for  the  justice 
of  oyer  and  terminer  hre  intended  such,  as  have  their  commission  a 
audiend*  &*  terminand^  fyc,  as  the  principal  designation  of  their  otfia 
and  thus  it  is  in  divers  statutes  also,  that  speak  generally  of  justice 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  (c) 

But  a  justice  of  peace  may  be  also  a  justice  of  oyer  and  termini 
by  another  commission,  as  many  times  they  are,  and  then  they  ai 

(a)  But  this  act  extends  only  to  rach  offendert,  as  are  the  kingr*8  sworn  tenrants^  who 
names  are  entered  in  the  cheque-roll  of  the  hing*s  boasehold,  and  who  is  under  the  ttai 
of  a  lord;  and  according  to  lord  Cokt*$  opinion  the  conspiracy  must  be  plotted  to  bo  doi 
within  the  king's  household.  Co.  F,  C.  p.  39.  by  this  statute  the  offender  was  not  deprivf 
of  the  benefit  of  the  clergy;  but  by  9  Ann.  cap,  16,  on  occasion  oi  Robert  Harlij^  Ea 
(afterwards  earl  of  Oxford)  being  stabbed  by  Anthony  Guiteard,  who  was  then  un4t 
examination  before  a  committee  of  privy  council,  it  was  enacted,  ^That  whoever  shoal 
unlawfully  attempt  to  kill,  or  should  unlawfully  assault,  strike  or  wound  a  privy  coai 
•cllor  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  derffT. 

(/i)  3  Co  In»U  140. 

(0  9  Co.  iia  6.  CrP.  EliK.  87,  697. 
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vithin  this  statute,  when  they  are  sitting  by  virtue  of  that  commis- 
sion. 
The  lord  keeper,  when  there  is  a  lord  chancellor  also,  as  there  may 

be  both  at  the  same  time, seems  not  to  be  within  this  law;  but  if  there 

be  no  lord  chancellor,  then  the  lord  keeper  is  within  this  act,  for  by 
fbe  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  18.  their  ofEce  is  declared  to  be  the  same 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  if  the  lord  keeper  were  lord  chancellor. 

'fiut  the  commissioners  of  the  custody  of  the  seal(£^)  or  for  the 
treasury  are  not  lord  chancellor  or  lord  treasurer  within  this  act,  and 
therefore  at  such  times  as  the  treasury  hath  been  ii]  commission  those 
commissioners  have  not  the  same  power  as  the  lord  treasurer,  as  in 
cases  of  writs  of  error  by  the  statute  of  31  jB.  3  cap.  12.(e)  in  tlie 
exchequer  before  the  lord  chancellor  and  treasurer,  and  so  for  the 
setting  of  the  prices  of  wines  by  the  statute  of  7  E.  6.(/)  neither  do 
(hey  sit  as  lord  treasurer  in  the  exchequer-chamber,  as  judges  of 
equity. 

It  extends  not  to  the  chancellor  and  under  treasurer  of  the 
exchequer,  nor  to  the  chancellor  of  the  county  palatine  of  [232] 
Lancaster^  nor  to  the  lord  privy  seal,  for  these  are  special 
officers  and  of  a  lower  rank,  than  the  lord  chancellor  or  treasurer. 

III.  The  third  qualification  of  this  treason  is,  that  it  must  be  e^/e- 
anta  en  lour  places ^  fesant  lour  offices;  wherever  the  seal  is  open, 
whether  in  the  court  of  chancery  or  in  the  chancellor's  house,  the 
chancellor  or  keeper  there  sealing  writs  is  seants  en  son  place^fesant 
son  office. 

And  the  same  law  seems  to  be,  if  he  be  hearing  of  causes  in  his 
chamber,  for  tho  antiently  the  hearing  of  causes  upon  English  bills 
was  rare,  yet  use  hath  sufficiently  obtained  to  give  it  the  style  of 
feaani  son  office. 

Qusere^  touching  the  lord  treasurer's  dispatching  business  in  his 
house,  whether  this  be  scant  in  sonplace,  but  sitting  in  the  court  of 
exchequer,  or  exchequer-chamber,  or  in  the  star-chamber,  when  it 
stood,  had  been  scant  in  son  place,  ^*c. 

The  place  for  the  justices  of  the  several  courts  are  the  courts  them- 
selves, where  they  usually  or  by  adjournment  sit  for  the  dispatch  of 
the  business  of  their  courts. 

And  so  much  shall  suffice  for  this  treason  also. 

1  Hawk.  P.  C.  41.  4  Black.  Com.  c.  vL  p.  84. 

{i)  But  it  thoald  aeem,  that  now  Uiey  are  within  Uie  act,  since  by  1  W.  tjf  M.  sea.  1. 
61^9 1.  Uieir  office  is  declared  to  be  the  aame,  and  tbey  to  have  the  aailie  jurisdiction  and 
invileg^ee,  as  lord  chancellor. 

(c)  See  also  31  EUm,  cop.  1. 

' '  I  This  power  is  given  by  37.  H,  8.  cap,  33.  which  statate  was  re?i?ed  by  the  5  ^r 
",  cap.  17,  hot  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  the  7  £.  6. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CONCERNING   PRINCIPALS   AND   ACCESSARIES   IN   TREASON. 

Before  I  leave  the  discourse  concerning  high  treason  it  is  necessan 
to  consider,  whether  or  how  all  are  principals  in  high  treason. 

In  cases  of  felony  there  are  two  sorts  of  principals,  viz.  principal 
in  the  first  degree,  that  do  the  fact,  be  it  in  murder  or  any  othe 
felony,  and  principals  in  the  second  degree,  that  are  present  aidin; 
and  abetting  the  felony. 

And  regularly  in  felony  there  are  two  sorts  of  accessaries,  1.  Ac 
cessaries  before  the  fact,  which  are  not  present,  but  yet  counselling 
commanding,  or  abetting  the  felony,  but  in  manslaughter  no  suci 
accessaries  can  be  before:  and  2.  Accessaries  after,  such  as  knowinj 
a  felony  to  be  done  by  such  a  man  do  yet  receive  or  maintain  him 
unless  it  be  a  wife  receiving  her  husband  ;(a)  of  this  hereafter  in  it 
due  place. 

Now  in  treason  thus  far  it  is  agreed  of  all  hands,  1.  That  then 
are  no  accessaries  d  parte  ante^  but  all  such  as  counsel,  conspire 
aid,  or  abet  the  committing  of  any  treason,  whether  present  o 
absent,  are  all  principals.  2.  It  is  likewise  agreed  of  all  hands 
that  in  all  treasons,  except  that  which  concerns  counterfeiting  thi 
great  or  privy  seal,  or  money,  whosoever  knowingly  receives,  main 
tains,  or  comforts  a  traitor,  is  a  principal  in  high  treason.  Co,  P.  C 
16, 138,  and  so  it  is  there  cited  to  be  resolved  in  the  case  of  ^bington 
who  received  Garnet y  that  was  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  powde 
treason ;  that  which  hath  occasioned  the  doubt  hath  been  the  reso 
lution  in  Conyer^s  case,  Dy,  296.  who  was  indicted,  that  proditori 
receptdssety  fyc.  Fairfax,  sciens  ipsum  diversas  pecias  monetas  at 
similitudinem  monetae  Anglise  vocat  shillings  de  faho  mt 
[  234  ]  tallo  fabricdsse;  upon  this  he  and  others  were  discharged 
because  it  was  misprision  of  treason  only,  and  not  treason 
hut  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  my  lord  Coke^  Pla.  Cor.  p  13C 
and  yet  it  is  said  by  the  same  author,  Paschse  9  Jac.  12  Rep.  81.  th* 
receiver  of  a  counterfeiter  of  the  seal  or  money  is  no  traitor. 

We  will  see  therefore  in  what  cases  an  act  ex  post  facto  will  be 
treason  in  relation  to  the  aid  of  him,  that  committeth  this  or  an] 
other  treason. 

A  man  is  imprisoned  for  treason,  the  goaler  voluntarily  suffers  hin 
to  escape,  this  is  treason  in  the  goaler.     Stamf.  PI.  Co,  32. 

If  a  person  be  arrested  for  treason,  he  that  rescues  him  is  guilty  o 
treason.  [1] 

(a)  Vide  8upra,p,  47. 

[1]  By  the  23  Sect,  of  the  Act  of  AprU  30, 1790,  it  is  enacted.  That  if  any  penou  € 
penona  ahall  by  force  aet  at  liberty  or  reacue  any  peraon  who  ahall  be  found  guilty  c 
treaaon,  murder,  or  any  otJier  capital  crime,  or  rescue  any  peraoa  convicted  of  any  c 
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And  so  if  a  man  be  imprisoned  for  treason,  and  another  prisoner 
or  any  .other  person  breaks  the  prison,  and  lets  out  the  party  im- 
prisoned for  treason,  this  is  treason  in  the  party  that  breaks  the 
prison.  1  H.  6.  5  Stamf,  PL  Cor,  32.  nay,  if  a  stranger  breaks  the 
prison  and  lets  out  one  there  imprisoned  for  treason ;  this  is  held 
freasotiy  tho  he  that  breaks  the  prison  knew  not  that  any  there  was 
imprisoned  for  treason;  so  resolved  by  ten  judges,  P.  16.  Car, 
Orokt  583.  Bensted^s  case;  but  my  lord  Coke  holds  that  he  must 
be  knowing  it.  Co.  Mag.  Cart,  super  atatutum  de  frangentibus 
prisonam,(b)\2'] 

Rot.  Part.  2  H.  6.  n.  18.  in  schedula.  Mortimer  was  committed 
to  the  Tower  of  London  for  suspicion  of  treason;  and  23  Feb.  2  M. 
6.  was  indicted,  quod  per  covinam^  confcederationem  fy  assensum 
Wilielmi  King,  fyc.  pro  diversis  denariorum  summis  eidem  Wil- 
lielmo  Kiug  per  prasfatum  Johannem  Mortimer /t/rowmw,  idem  Jo- 
hannes turrim  prxdicV  /also  fy  proditoriS  /regit:  the  indictment 
was  removed  into  parliament,  and  John  Mortimer  likewise  brought 
into  the  parliament:  the  commons  desired  the  duke  of  Gloucester 
(then  commissioned  to  hold  t'he  parliament)  that  the  indictment  might 
be  affirmed,  and  that  John  Mortimer  de  prasdictis  proditionibus  fy 
feloniis  convineatur:  thereupon  the  duke  and  lords  at  the  request 
of  the  commons  affirm  the  indictment  by  act  of  parliament, 
k  qu6d  prsedictus  Johannes  Mortimer  de  proditionibus  &  [  235  J 
feloniis  prasdictis  convineatur,  &  qu6d  trahatur  per  medium 
civitatis,  &  super  furcas  de  Tyburne  suspendatur,  &  ad  terram  pro- 
jiciatur,  &  caput  ejus  amputetur,  &  interiora  sua  comburantur,  & 
corpus  ejus  in  quatuor  partes  dividatur,  &  caput  ejus  ponatur  super 
portam  pontis  London^  &c.  &  quod  bona  &  c&talla,  terras  &  tcne- 
menta  sua,  tam  in  dominico,  qu^m  in  reversione,  domino  regi  foris- 
iaciat. 

So  that  it  seems,  tho  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  speaks  not  of  these 
offenses,  yet  they  are  in  a  manner  incidents,  and  virtually  included 
within  the  original  offense,  and  therefore  these  cases  of  voluntary 

(6)  2  Ce.  Itut.  590. 

tbe  said  crimet,  gmng  to  execution  or  durin^r  ezecation,  every  person  bo  offending  and 
being  thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  death.  And  if  any  person  shall  by  force  set  at 
liberty  or  rescue  any  person  who  before  conviction  shall  stand  committed  for  any  of  the 
capital  offences  aforesaid ;  or  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  by  force  set  at  liberty  or 
r<e«cae  any  person  committed  for,  or  convicted  of  any  other  offence  against  the  United 
SuUt,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollara,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year. 

[2]  It  is  true  it  was  resolved  in  Beiutead^a  case,  cited  here  by  the  learned  author,  (Sir 
Jf.  HmU,)  and  at  p.  141,  but  I  think  not  with  entire  approbation  of  the  rule,  that  the 
party  breaking  prison  would  have  been  guilty  of  treason  though  he  had  not  known  that 
traitors  were  there.  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  this  opinion.  For  the  single  au- 
lihortty  upon  which  this  point  is  said  by  Hale  to  have  been  so  ruled  doth  by  no  means 
warrant  it.  The  book  expressly  stateth  it,  that  the  party  did  know  that  traitors  were 
there.  And  Brooke^  who  abridgcth  the  case,  is  express  to  the  same  purpose,  **  aciant  que 
trwiUrM  fmereiU  en  ceo.**  And  Cvike^  citing  the  same  case,  layeth  a  great  stress  on  this 
circamttance,  that  the  party  knew  that  traitors  were  there,  and  conducted  them  out  of 
prison.  F«<f.  344. 
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permission  to  escape,  rescue,  breach  of  prison,  translate  the  original 
offense  upon  him,  that  commits  it  by  the  common  law;  and  thes^ 
would  be  treasons  as  well  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  of  coin,  as 
other  treasons. 

But  herein  these  things  are  observable,  1.  This  judgment  in  Mor^ 
timer's  case  is  not  at  all  now  in  force,  nor  binding,  for  the  statute  of 
1  Marias  repeals  not  only  enacted  treasons,  but  declared  treasons, 
that  were  not  within  25  B.  3.  and  2.  That  therefore  at  this  day,  if 
one  be  commit^ted  for  suspicion  of  treason,  and  another  break  goal  to 
let  him  out,  yet  unless  the  party  imprisoned  were  really  a  traitor, 
this  is  no  treason  at  this  day.  3.  But  if  he  were  really  a  traitor,  then 
breaking  of  the  prison  to  enlarge  him  is  treason,  and  a  treason  of  a 
greater  guilt,  than  a  knowing  receiver,  and  then  it  is  treason  by  vir- 
tue of  the  common  law,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  incident ;  the  like  of  a 
receiver  of  a  traitor,  or  a  goaler  that  suffers  him  voluntarily  to  escape, 
those  are  ipcident  treasons  by  the  common  law,  and  virtually  inclu* 
ded  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  as  well  as  a  receiver  of  a  traitor  know* 
ingly. 

The  di^erences  therefore  seem  to  be  these,  which  state  and  recon- 
cile the  whole  matter. 

First  as  for  new  treasons.  If  an  act  of  parliament  enact  a  new 
treason,  and  that  the  offender,  his  counsellors,  abetters,  and  aiders 
thereunto  shall  suffer  as  traitors,  this  doth  not  make  receivers  or  com* 
forters  after  the  fact  guilty  of  treason,  for  expressum  facit  cessare  to* 
ciium;  such  a  clause  we  shall  find  in  the  statute  23  Elix. 
[  236  ]  cap.  2.  for  a  new  felony(c)  5  Eliz.  cap,  1.  in  a  case  of  a  prm* 
munire.{d) 

If  an  offense  be  made  treason  in  the  offender,  his  procurers,  coun- 
sellors, abetters,  consenters,  (without  the  word  thereunto)  yet  it  seems 
to  me  for  the  same  reason  it  doth  not  make  the  knowing  receivers 
traitors,  unless  the  words  receivers  or  comforters  be  also  inserted: 
for  the  former  words  import  an  offense  preceding  or  concomitant  to 
the  act  of  treason,  but  the  latter  words  receivers  and  comforters  ar« 
after  the  offense,  and  so  of  another  nature :  and  this  difference  appears 
expressly  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliz,  cap.  2.  where  abetters^ procurers^ 
and  counsellors  are  made  guilty  of  high  treason;  but  receivers  and 
comforters{e)  after  the  fact  are  only  within  the  statute  of  praemunire ; 
the  like  in  27  Eliz.  cap.  2.  where  the  coming  of  a  priest,  ^'C.  is  trea^ 
son,  but  his  receiver,  aider,  or  comforter  is  felony:  so  5  &  6  JS.  6. 
cap.  11.  and  1  Eliz,  cap.  5.  the  offenders^  their  counsellors,  abetters 
and  procurers,  and  all  and  every  their  aiders  and  comforters  knouh' 
ing  the  same  extend  to  knowing  receivers. 

The  word  [aid)  is  of  somewhat  a  more  doubtful  extent,  yet  we 
shall  find  in  those  statutes  and  some  others  the  word  aid  ta  be  applied 
to  an  aiding  after  the  offense,  and  not  in  it  or  to  it;  but  it  seems  to 

(c)  The  words  of  this  statute  are,  at<2ert,  procurert^  and  abelteri. 
(a)  The  words  of  this  statute  are  more  extensive,  vix.  mbeUerB,  procurerB^  cMUMeUsn^ 
mdera^  assisfaiiis,  and  eomfortera. 
(e)  The  words  in  this  place  of  the  statute  are,  aiden,  eomforten^  or  mainUimera, 
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me,  that  when  it  is  joined  only  with  those  that  import  a  consent 
to  the  offense,  (as  procurers^  counsellarSf  aiders^  aheiterSy  or  cotifi- 
w//ort,  eonsenters  and  aiders)  as  in  the  statute  of  5  Eliz,  cap.  11. 
for  clipping,  18  Eliz.  cap.  1.  for  impairing  1  Mar.  sess.  2  cap.  6.  for 
counterfeiting  foreign  coin,  it  must  be  construed  of  those  that  are 
aiders  in  the  offense,  and  not  bare  receivers  of  the  person. 

But  in  all  new  treasons,  those  that  rescue  him  from  prison,  or  suffer 
him  voluntarily  to  escape  being  lawfully  committed  to  his  custody, 
tho  these  are  not  expressly  contained  in  that  new  act  of  treason,  yet 
they  are  traitors  by  a  necessary  construction  of  law  upon  the  act 
itself;  but  if  the  act,  be  general,  making  a  man  a  traitor  for 
such  an  act  without  mentioning  in  what  degree  his  aiders,  []  237  ]] 
or  abetters,  comforters,  or  receivers  shall  be,  it  seems  proba- 
ble, that  the  receiver,  knowing  it,  is  thereby  virtually  made  also  a 
traitor;  this,  I  say,  seems  probable,  but  most  certainly  procurers,  con- 
lenters,  and  aiders  to  the  fact  are  thereby  traitors,  tho  not  specially 
10  enacted;  this  is  agreed  in  Conyer^s  case,  Dy.  296.  Co.  P.  C.  16 
4-138. 
Secondly f  As  touching  treasons  within  the  act  of  25  E,  3. 
The  procuring,  counselling,  consenting,  or  abetting  such  treasons, 
tho  not  specially  expressed  in  that  statute, is  treason  within  that  statute. 
Co.  P.  C.  cap.  64.  p.  138.  and  so  is  the  receiving  of  a  traitor,  or  a 
gaoler's  voluntary  permitting  him  to  escape,  if  he  were  in  truth  a 
traitor. 

In  case  of  the  knowingly  receiving  of  a  person  guilty  of  counter- 
feiting of  coin,  or  of  the  great  seal,  there  is  diversity  of  opinion,  M, 
12  fy  13  Eliz.  Dy.  296.  and  my  lord  Coke  himself  in  his  12  Rep. 
J9. 81.  9  Jac.  says,  that  it  is  not  treason,  and  yet  Pla.Cor.  cap.  64. p.  1 38. 
he  holds  it  treason,  tho  this  latter  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  the 
former  is  more  merciful. 

But  in  all  other  treasons  against  the  king  within  the  statute  of  25  E. 
3.  the  receiver  of  a  traitor  knowingly  makes  the  receiver  a  traitor ; 
this  was  Minglon^s  case  for  receiving  Garret  guilty  of  the  powder 
treasony  Co.  P.  C.p.  138. 

Only  this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  he,  that  being  committed 
for  treason  breaks  prison,  may  be  indicted  for  breaking  of  prison,  be- 
fore he  be  convict  of  the  principal  offense,  for  which  he  was  com- 
mitted, but  not  of  treason,  but  it  will  be  only  felony  by  the  statute 
dejrangentibus prisonamy  (or  this  statute  de  frangentibus prisonam 
makes  it  not  treason ;  and  if  it  did,  yet  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  makes 
it  no  treason,  because  not  within  the  same  statute,  and  consequently 
1  Mar.  cap.  1.  exempts  it  from  being  treason;  but  he,  that  rescueth 
a  person  imprisoned  for  treason,  or  suffers  him  voluntarily  to  escape, 
shall  not  be  arraigned  for  th^t  offense,  till  the  principal  offender  be 
convict  of  that  offense:  for  if  he  be  acquitted  of  the  principal  offense, 
the  gaoler,  that  suffered  the  escape,  and  he  that  made  the 
rescue  shall  be  discharged ;  and  the  like  in  felony.  Coke  Mag.  [  238  ] 
Car.  super  slat,  de  frangenlibus  prisonaniy  p.  592.  and  the 
reason  is,  because  tho  rescuing  a  person  charged  with  treason,  or  suf- 
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fering  him  wilfully  to  escape  be  a  great  misdemeanory  yet  it  is  not 
treason,  unless  in  truth  and  reality  he  were  a  traitor,  for  a  man  may 
be  arrested  or  imprisoned  under  a  charge  of  treason,  and  yet  be  no 
traitor. 

And  tho  the  receiver  of  a  traitor,  knowing  it,  be  a  principal  traitor, 
and  shall  not  be  said  an  accessary,  yet  thus  much  he  partakes  of  an 
accessary,  1.  That  his  indictment  must  be  special  of  the  receipt,  and 
not  generally,  that  he  did  the  thing,  which  may  be  otherwise  in  case 
of  one,  that  is  a  procurer,  counsellor,  or  consenter;[3]  thus  it  wa« 
done  in  Conyer^a  case,  Dy.  296.  2.  That  if  he  be  indicted  by  a  seve- 
ral indictment,  he  shall  not  be  tried  till  the  principal  be  convicted,(/) 
upon  the  reason  of  the  goaler  and  rescuer  before  given,  for  the  prin- 
cipal may  be  acquitted,  and  then  he  is  discharged  of  the  crime  of  re- 
ceipt of  him.  3.  If  he  be  indicted  specially  of  the  receipt  in  the  same 
indictment  with  the  principal  offender,  as  he  may  be,  yet  the  jury 
must  first  be  charged  to  inquire  of  the  principal  offender;  and  if  they 
find  him  guilty,  then  to  inquire  of  the  receipt,  and  if  the  principal  be 
not  guilty,  then  to  acquit  both;  and  accordingly  it  was  rtiled  in  wfr- 
den^a  case. (^)  [4] 

For  tho,  in  law,  they  be  both  principals  in  treason,  and  possibly 
process  of  utiary  may  go  against  him,  that  receives,  at  the  same  time 
as  against  him,  that  did  the  fact;  and  tho  the  principal  appear,  process 
may  go  on  against  the  other  (otherwise  in  the  case  of  an  accessary 
ip  felony,  Stamf,  Pla.  Cor.  47.)  yet  in  truth  he  is  thus  far  an  acces- 
sary, that  he  cannot  be  guilty,  if  the  principal  be  innocent. 

(/)  See  poBiea  Book  II.  cap.  28.  And  therefore  the  conviction  of  ladj  Alice  Li$le^ 
1  Jae.  11.  wu  contrary  both  to  law  and  reason,  for  that  Hicka  the  principal  (fur  harbour- 
ing' whom  she  was  convicted  of  trearon)  was  not  at  that  time  convicted,  nor  indeed  wat 
there  any  proof  that  she  at  that  time  knew  he  had  been  in  the  rebeliioo.  State  TV.  VoU 
IV.  p.  105, 

(g)lAnd.n,  154.  p.  109. 

[3]  The  words  *'  may  be  otherwise"  do  not  clearly  convey  the  idea  that  it  is  univer- 
■ally  otherwise.  In  all  cases  of  a  receiver  the  indictment  must  be  special  on  the  receipt*^ 
and  not  general.  The  words  "  may  be  otherwise  in  case  of  a  procurer,  dec.**  Bignify 
that  it  may  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons,  or  that  it  may  be  otherwise  in  some  treasons. 
If  it  may  be  otherwise  in  some  treasons,  without  contradicting  the  doctrines  of  HaU 
himself  as  well  as  of  other  writers,  but  cannot  be  otherwise  in  all  treasons  without  such 
contradiction,  the  fair  construction  is,  that  Hale  used  these  words  in  their  restricted 
sense;  that  he  used  them  in  reference  to  treasons  in  which  a  general  indictment  wonid 
lie,  not  to  treasons  where  a  general  indictment  would  not  lie,  but  an  overt  act  of  the 
treason  must  be  charged.  Per  Marshall^  C,  J,  2  Burr* a  TV.  434. 

[4]  The  conviction  of  some  person,  who  has  committed  the  treason,  must  precede  the 
trial  of  him  who  advised  or  procured  it  2  Burr^a  TV.  461. 

But  in  all  acts  of  approbation,  incitement,  advice,  or  procuring,  in  case  of  treason  in 
compassing  the  king*s  death,  the  party  may  be  tried  before  the  person  who  acted  upon 
such  incitement;  because  the  bare  advising  or  encouraging  such  acts,  is  in  itself  an 
ovcrt-act  of  compassing;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  attempt  was  ever  made  or 
not  But  in  the  other  treasons  in  the  25  Edw.  3.  iRone  advise  another  to  commit  them, 
or  furnish  him  means  for  that  purpose,  and  the  fact  is  committed,  the  adviser  will  be  a 
principal  traitor;  for  such  advice  would  have  made  him  an  accessary  before  the  fact  in 
felony ;  but  if  the  act  were  not  committed,  the  adviser  could  not  be  a  traitor.  In  these 
cases  tho  treason  is  of  a  derivative  nature  and  depends  upon  the  truilt  of  the  agent,  the 

5roor  of  which  can  only  be  legally  ascertained  by  his  conviction.  Faat,  346. 342.  1  Ea$t^ 
'1 100.  4  BL  Com.  35. 
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How  far  Morlimer^s  case  agrees  with  law  at  this  day,  videbimus 
infroj  ijr  vide  supra, 

Thafy  which  will  not  make  an  accessary  to  felony  after 
the  fact,  will  not  make  a  man  principal  in  treason;  therefore  [239^ 
sending  of  a  letter  for  his  deliverance,  or  speaking  a  good 
word  for  him,  ^'C.  will  not  be  treason.     Stamf.  FU  Cor.  41.  A.  how 
far  charitable  relief  will  doit,  vt^fe  infra  super  stalutum  13  Eliz. 
cap.  l.[5] 

[5]  The  principle  that  the  Mine  acts  which  make  a  man  an  accessary  in  felony,  make 
him  a  principal  in  treason  applies,  it  is  presumed,  in  respect  to  treason  in  the  state  of 
Virgimim  ;  but  whether  it  does  in  respect  to  treason  afi^ainfft  the  United  Siotet  is  doabt- 
inl;  because  the  acta  in  which  treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  are  pre- 
cisely defined  by  the  federal  constitution  in  terms  which  seem  to  exclude  all  accessorial 
tnuon» ;  and  because,  too,  the  common  law,  of  which  this  doctrine  is  a  part,  is  not  the 
law  of  the  United  iSXalet,  though  it  hss  been  severally  adopted  by  all  of  them  except  one. 
DnrU^B  Virg.  Cr.  Law,  38.  But  it  was  laid  down  by  Judge  Chase,  in  Fries'  Trial,  199. 
that  in  treason  all  the /Mrtic«pe«  criminis  are  principals;  that  there  arc  no  accessaries  in 
tlas  crime.  All  persons  who  are  present,  and  countenancing  and  are  ready  to  afford 
nustanoe,  if  necessary,  to  those  who  actually  commit  any  treasonable  act,  are  also  prin- 
cipals. If  a  number  of  persons  assemble  and  set  out  upon  a  common  design,  as  to  resist 
ud  prevent  by  force,  the  execution  of  any  law,  and  some  of  them  commit  acta  of  force 
md  violence  with  intent  to  oppose  the  execution  of  any  law,  and  others  are  present  to  aid 
md  assist  if  necessary,  they  are  all  principals.  If  any  man  joins  and  acts  with  an 
usembly  of  people,  his  intent  is  always  to  be  considered  and  adjudged  to  be  the  same  as 
theirs;  and  the  law  in  this  case,  judgeth  of  the  intent  by  the  fact  If  a  number  of  per. 
■ODs  combine  or  conspire  to  effect  a  certain  purpose,  as  to  oppose  by  force,  the  execution 
of  a  Uw,  any  act  of  violence  done  by  any  one  of  them,  in  pursuance  of  such  combination 
md  with  intent  to  efiect  such  object,  is  in  consideration  of  law,  the  act  of  all  who  are 
present  when  such  act  of  violence  is  committed.  If  persons  collect  together  to  act  for 
one  and  the  same  common  end,  any  act  done  by  any  one  of  them,  witli  intent  to  effectu- 
ate such  common  end,  is  a  fact  that  may  be  given  in  evidence  against  all  of  them.  It 
•ppears  to  the  court,  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  (2  Burr*s  Tr,  405.)  that  those  who 
perfcrm  a  part  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  may  correctly  be  said  to  levy  war  and  to  com« 
mit  treason  under  the  constitution.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  opinion  does  not  extend 
to  the  case  of  a  person  who  performs  no  act  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — who  counsels 
and  advises  it^— or  who,  being  engaged  in  the  conspiracy,  fails  to  perform  his  part 
Whether  such  persons  may  be  implicated  by  the  doctrine,  that  whatever  would  make  a 
man  an  accessary  in  felony  makes  him  a  principal  in  treason,  or  are  excluded,  because 
that  doctrine  is  inapplicable  to  the  United  States,  the  constitution  having  declared  that 
treason  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war,  and  having  made  the  proof  of  overt  acts  neces- 
lary  to  conviction,  is  a  question  or  vast  importance,  which  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Sapreme  Court  to  take  a  fit  occasion  to  decide;  but  which  an  inferior  tribunal  would  not 
willingly  determine  unless  the  case  before  them  would  require  it.  This  doctrine 
remains  still  in  uncertainty,  having  never  come  op  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Umied  State:  See  4  Tucker's  BL  Com.  Avpdx.  41.  I  East,  P.  C.  93.  4  El.  Com.  34. 
ass.  fWl.  341.  Hawk.  c.  17.  s.  39. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

CONCERNING  FORFEITUSES  BY  TREASON. 

Havino  gone  thro  the  several  treasons  declared  by  this  statute,  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  what  follows  in  this  statute,  which  is,  1.  Touch- 
ing forreitures  of  high  treason. [1]  2.  Touching  declaring  of  treason 
by  parliament,  and  under  this  head  shall  consider  those  several  de- 
clarations and  new  enacted  treasons  since  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and 
how  they  stand  at  this  day. 

The  forfeitures  for  treason  are  either  goods  or  lands. 

As  to  goods:  the  king's  prerogative  as  to  goods  forfeit  for  treason 
is  the  same  as  to  forfeitures  for  felony,  only  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  in  relation  to  grants  thereof.  22  .^sa,  49.  The  king  grants 
to  the  master  of  St.  Leonardos  Omnia  bona  fy  catalla  tenenti&m 
suorum  ftigiiivorumy  and  ftlondm  qualiiercunqdt  damnatorum. 
A  tenant  of  the  master's  was  convict  and  attaint  for  killing  of  the 
king's  messenger,  which  at  that  time  was  held  high  treason;  it  was 
ruled,  that  the  master  shall  notliave  the  goods  of  this  person  by  force 
of  this  general  grant. 

As  to  lands  this  statute  of  25  E.  3.  goes  farther,  Et  soit  a  entendns, 
qe  les  cases  suisnosmes  doit  estre  adjugge  treason,  qe  se  extend  a 
nostre  seigneur  le  roy  &  sa  royal  majesty,  &  de  tiel  manners  de  trea- 
sons le  forfeiture  des  eschetes  appertenont  a  nostre  seigneur  le  roy,ci 
bien  de  terres  &  tenements  tenus  des  autres,  come  de  lui  mesme. 

I  shall  here  examine,  1.  Of  what  lands  the  king  shall  have 
[  240  ^  the  eschete  upon  attainder  of  treason,  and  2.  In  what  man- 
ner or  degree  he  shall  have  those  eschetes.     3.  Where  a 
subject  in  point  of  privilege  or  franchise  shall  have  these  royal 
eschetes. 

I.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  what  lands  are  forfeit  to  the  king  by 
attainder  of  treason,  my  lord  CoAre,  PL  Cor.  p,  19.  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  them,  which  I  shall  repeat  with  some  additional  observa- 
tions: 1.  At  common  law  the  lands  entailed  were  forfeited  for  trea- 
son, because  it  was  a  fee-simple  conditional;  but  by  the  statute  W.  2. 
de  donis  conditionalibus  the  forfeiiure  of  lands  entailed,  even  in  case 
of  treason,  was  taken  away,  and  the  general  words  of  this  statute  of 
25  E.  3.  doth  not  repeal  the  statute  of  JVestm.  2. 

But  some  later  statutes  have  given  to  the  king  the  forfeiture  for 
treason  of  lands  entailed:  the  statute  of  21  R.  2.  cap,  3.  did  give  the 
forfeiture  of  lands  entailed  to  the  king  lor  the  treasons  therein  men- 
tioned; but  that  statute  with  the  whole  parliament  of  21  R.  2.  was 
repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  H,  4.  cap.  3. 

[1]  The  Constitution  {Art.  3.  Sect,  3.)  declaren  that  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work 
corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted.  By  the 
34  Sect,  of  the  Act,  of  30  AfHl^  1790,  it  is  enacted.  That  no  conviction  or  judjrmont,  dte. 
■hftll  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of  mtito. 
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By  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  cap,  13.  in  fine  lands  entailed  are  for- 
feited by  attainder  of  treason,  viz,  <^AIl  such  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments,  which  any  such  offender  shall  have  of  any  estate  of 
inheritance  in  use  or  possession,  by  any  right,  title,  or  means,  within 
any  of  the  king's  dominions  at  the  time  of  any  such  treason  commit- 
ted, or  at  any  time  after,  saving  to  all  persons,  other  than  the  offen- 
ders, their  heirs  and  successors,  and  such  persons  as  claim  to  any  of 
their  uses,  all  such  right,  title,  interest,  possession,  fyc.  as  they  might 
have  had  if  this  act  had  not  been  made." 

And  by  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  cap,  20.(a)  ^That  if  any  person 
be  attaint  of  high  treason  by  the  course  of  the  common  law  such 
attainder  shall  be  of  as  good  force,  as  if  it  had  been  by  parliament; 
and  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  shall  have  as  much  benefit  by 
such  attainder,  as  well  of  uses,  rights,  entries,  conditions,  as  posses- 
sions, reversions,  remainders  and  all  other  things,  and  shall 
be  deemed  in  the  actual  and  real  possession  of  the  lands,  [  241  J 
tenements,  hereditaments,  uses,  goods,  chatties,  and  all  other 
things  of  the  offender,  which  his  highness  ought  to  have,  if  the  attain- 
der had  been  by  authority  of  parliament,  without  any  office  or  inqui- 
sition to  be  found  for  the  same,  saving  to  all  persons,  (other  than  the 
offenders  and  their  heirs  and  assigns,  and  other  persons  claiming  by, 
from  or  under  them  or  to  their  uses  after  the  treason  committed)  all 
SQch  right,  title,  use,  possession,  entry,  reversion,  remainder,  interest, 
condition,  fees,  offices,  rents,  annuities,  commons,  leases,  and  all  other 
commodities,  and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  which  they  should^ 
might,  or  ought  to  have,  if  this  act  had  not  been  made.'' 

And  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  F4d.  6.  cap.  11.  is  to  the  same  effect. 

These  statutes  as  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands  entailed  remain  in  force, 
and  are  not  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar,  and  so  it  hath  been 
often  rnled,  and  particularly  by  all  the  judges  in  the  lord  Sheffield's 
case  21  Jae  de  quo  pas  tea. 

And  the  reason  is,  because  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap,  1.  enacting, 
that  no  treason  shall  be,  but  what  was  enacted  by  25  E.  3.  and  that 
no  pains  of  death,  penalties  or  forfeitures  shall  ensue  for  doing  any 
treason,  other  than  be  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  these  words  other 
than  be  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  refer  to  treasons,  not 
to  forfeitures  or  penalties;  and  therefore  tho  by  the  statutes  of  2Q 
aad  33  H,  8.  new  penalties,  viz,  forfeitures  of  lands  intailed,  are 
introduced,  this  forfeiture  is  not  repealed,  but  only  new  treasons  not 
mentioned  in  25  E,  3.  so  that  at  this  day,  if  tenant  in  tail  be  attaint 
of  treason,  the  estate-tail  is  forfeited,  and  yet  this  attainder  works  no 
corruption  of  blood  as  in  relation  to  the  heir  in  tail :  vide  the  lord 
LumUy^s  case  cited  in  Dototy^s  case,  3  Co,  Rep,  10.  b.  Grandfather 
tenant  in  tail,  father,  and  son,  the  father  is  attaint  of  treason  and 
dies,  the  grandfather  dies,  the  land  shall  descend  to  the  grandchild, 
for  the  father  could  forfeit  nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  forfeit ; 

(a)  See  the  cai»e  of  making  thia  act,  3.  Co,  Rep,  10.  6. 
VOL.  I. — 27 
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and  the  statute  of  26  H,  8.  that  gives  the  forreiture  of  tenant  in  tail, 
yet  corrupts  not  the  blood  by  the  attainder  of  the  father. 

And  therefore  it  is  agreed  in  the  principal  case,  that  if 
[242]  after  26  H,  8.  and  before  33  H,  8.  which  vests  all  in  the 
king  without  office,  if  tenant  in  tail  had  been  attainted  of 
treason,  and  died  in  that  interval,  the  land  would  have  descended  to 
his  son  till  office  found;  but  otherwise  in  case  of  tenant  in  fee-simple 
attainted  and  dying  before  office,  the  freehold  is  cast  upon  the  king 
without  office,  because  none  could  take  it  else. 

2.  The  king  at  common  law  and  by  virtue  of  this  statute  was 
entitled  to  a  right  of  entry,  where  the  party  was  in  merely  by  dis- 
seisin or  abatement,  but  not  to  a  right  of  entry,  where  the  possessor 
was  in  by  title;  but  at  this  day  by  virtue  of  the  statute  of  33  H.  8. 
above-mentioned  the  king  is  entitled  to  a  right  of  entry  in  both  cases, 
and  that  without  office,  but  then  there  must  be  an  inquisition  or 
seizure  to  bring  the  king  into  the  actual  possession ;  and  if  he  grant 
it  over  before  such  seizure,  the  grant  must  be  special,  not  of  the  land 
simply,  but  of  the  right  to  the  land,  otherwise  neither  land  nor  the 
right  of  entry  passeth;  it  is  so  adjudged  in  Dowty^s  case,  3  Co.  Rep. 
10.  b. 

3.  If  a  person  committing  treason  hath  at  the  time  of  the  treason 
committed  a  bare  right  of  action  touching  any  lands,  or  a  right  to 
reverse  a  judgment  given  against  him  by  writ  of  error,  or  a  right  to 
bring  a  formedon,  or  writ  of  entry,  but  hath  no  right  of  entry  with- 
out such  recovery  in  such  action;  this  right  neither  at  common  law 
nor  by  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  is  given  to  the  king  by  the  attainder 
of  treason,  3  Co.  Rep,  3.  a.  marquis  of  Winchester's  case,  3.  Co. 
Rep.  10.  b.  Dowty's  case  so  adjudged ;  but  yet  there  have  been 
two  great  cases  resolved,  that  tread  hard  upon  the  heels  of  this 
judgment. 

H.\S  Eliz.  PL  Com,  552.  b.  fValsinff ham's  case:  fVyai  tenant 
in  tail  of  the  gift  of  king  Henry  VII.  the  reversion  in  the  crown, 
made  a  feofifment  in  fee,  and  then  was  attaint  of  treason,  and  died 
leaving  issue,  tho  the  feoffor,  against  his  own  feoffment,  could  not 
claim  any  right  at  the  time  of  the  treason;  yet  it  was  adjudged, 
1.  That  there  remained  in  him  such  a  right  of  the  entail,  as  was 
forfeited  to  the  king.  2.  And  that  the  king  was  in  as  of 
[  243  ]  his  reversion,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  leases  duly  made 
by  fVyai  before  his  attainder. 

21.  Jac,  in  Camera  Scaccarii  Stone  and  Newman's  case,  it  was 
adjudged  in  B.  R.  and  affirmed  in  Camera  Scaccarii  by  the  greater 
number  of  justices.  Bigott  tenant  in  tail  general  makes  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs;  and  before  the  statute  of 
26  or  27  H.  8.  commits  treason,  and  is  attaint  of  treason,  and  dies 
leaving  issue  inheritable  to  the  entail,  then  a  special  statute  is  made 
31  //.  8.  whereby  he  was  to  forfeit  all  estates  and  rights;  yet  it  was 
adjudged,  1.  That  against  his  own  feoffment  the  tenant  in  tail  could 
have  no  right,  and  therefore  if  the  case  had  stood  barely  so,  the 
right  of  the  entail  could  not  have  been  forfeited  by  the  attainder. 
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8.  But  when  an  estate  returns  to  him,  that  is  forfeited  by  the 
attainder,  the  king  shall  hold  this  estate  discharged  of  the  right  of 
the  old  entail,  and  that  right  shall  never  revive  to  the  issue.  3.  That 
the  retrospect  of  the  king's  title  by  the  attainder  shall  over-reach  and 
avoid  the  remitter,  which  was  wrought  in  the  issue  before  the  king's 
actual  seisin  by  the  attainder  or  office  thereupon. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  if  the  king  makes  a  gift  in  tail,  saving 
the  reversion  to  himself,  the  attainder  of  treason  of  such  tenant  iu 
tail  shall  not  bar  his  issue,  because  the  statute  of  34  H.  8.  cap.  20. 
enacts,  '<  That  the  heir  in  tail  in  such  case  shall  have  the  lands,  &ny 
recovery,  or  any  other  thing  or  things  hereafter  to  be  had,  done,  or 
suffered  by  or  against  such  tenant  in  tail  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing;" which  act  coming  after  26  //.  8.  and  33  //.  8.  that  gave 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  entailed,  is  a  repeal  of  those  statutes  as  to  this 
case,  and  a  restitution  of  the  statute  de  donis  conditionalibus  in  this 
special  case:  and  therefore,  where  in  Plowden*s  Commentaries 
(fFd/singham's  Cdise)  ^f^a/,  who  was  tenant  in  tail  of  the  gift  of 
the  crown,  the  reversion  in  the  crown,  was  attaint  of  treason  1  Mar. 
he  had  not  forfeited  his  land  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  of  26  or  33 
H.  8.  if  there  had  been  no  more  in  the  case;  but  in  that  case  he  lost 
it,  because  by  special  act  of  1  ^*  2  Ph.  fy  Mar.  that  attainder  was 
confirmed,  and  farther  it  was  enacted,  <'  That  he  should  for- 
feit.all  the  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  whereof  he  []  244  ^ 
or  any  to  his  use  was  seized  the  day  of  the  treason  com- 
mitted, saving  the  right  of  all  persons  other  than  the  person  attainted 
and  his  heirs,  and  all  claiming  under  them  after  the  treason  com- 
mitted;" and  this  act  coming  after  34  H.  8.  cap.  20.  repealed  that 
act  as  to  this  case,  as  the  act  of  34  H.  8.  repealed  the  acts  of  26  and 
33  H.  8.  as  to  entails  of  the  gift  of  the  crown,  where  the  reversiou 
continues  in  the  crown. 

But  since  all  these  statutes  it  is  enacted  by  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  Ed. 
6.  cap.  11.  **Thal  every  offender  being  lawfully  convict  of  any  man- 
ner of  high  treason  according  to  the  course  and  custom  of  the  com- 
mon law  shall  lose  and  forfeit  to  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  all  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  which  any 
iuch  offender  or  offenders  shall  have  of  any  estate  of  inheritance,  in 
his  own  right,  in  use,  or  possession,  within  this  realm  of  England, 
or  elsewhere  within  the  king's  dominions  at  the  time  of  such  treasou 
committed, ^or  at  any  time  after:"  this  act  coming  after  34  H.  8. 
makes  lands  of  the  gift  of  the  king  in  tail  subject  to  forfeiture  for 
treasons,  as  well  as  other  lands  entail.     16  Eliz.  Dy.  332.  h. 

4.  At  common  law  the  king  was  not  entitled  to  a  condition,  that 
was  in  the  party  attainted;  but  now  by  the  express  words  of  the 
statute  of  33  H.  8.  the  king  is  in  some  cases  entitled  to  a  condition 
of  re-entry  belonging  to  the  party  attainted,  viz.  not  to  the  land  itself 
but  to  the  benefit  of  that  condition,  which  might  reduce  the  land  into 
the  possession  of  the  party  attainted,  if  he  had  not  been  attainted, 
and  now  to  the  benefit  of  the  king :  but  herein  this  diflerence  is  to 
be  observed. 
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1.  If  the  condition  be  such,  as  that  the  substance  of  the  perform* 
ance  thereof  is  not  bound  up  strictly  to  the  person  attaint,  then  such 
a  condition  is  given  to  the  crown,  and  he  may  perform  it,  as  the 
party  himself  might  have  done  in  case  the  condition  hath  a  continu- 
ance. 

7  Co.  Rep.  11.  *.  Englefield*s  case:  Sir  Francis  En/fkfieid  con- 
veyed his  lands  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder 
[  245  ]  to  his  nephew  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  ^c.  with  a 
proviso,  that  ib  as  much  as  he  might  turn  prodigal,  and  there- 
fore  for  a  bridle  to  him,  if  Sir  Francis  by  himself,  or  any  other  dur- 
ing his  life,  should  deliver  or  offer  to  his  nephew  a  ring  of  gold  to 
the  intent  to  make  void  the  uses,  then  the  uses  should  cease — Sir 
Francis  is  attaint  of  treason;  it  was  ruled,  that  the  queen  in  the  life- 
time of  Sir  Francis  may  by  commission,  ^c.  tender  the  ring  and 
make  void  the  uses,  for  it  was  not  personally  annexed  to  him,  buC 
might  be  performed  by  the  queen. 

This  case  was  judged  M.  33  fy  34  Eliz.  but  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  rely  upon  this  judgment;  but  35  Eliz.  cap.  5.  there  was  a 
special  act  of  parliament  reciting  the  attainder  and  the  conveyance 
with  the  provisio:  <<And  it  is  declared  and  enacted,  that  the  attainder 
be  confirmed,  and  that  the  queen  was  lawfully  entitled  to  take  bene- 
fit and  advantage  of  that  proviso  in  the  sanie  form,  as  Sir  Francis 
Englejield  might  have  done,  and  that  the  said  proviso  or  conditioa 
was  well  performed  by  the  queen's  commission:"  But  suppose  Sir 
Francis  had  died  before  the  queen  had  made  the  tender,  then  the 
condition  which  was  only  limited  to  him  during  his  life,  had  been 
determined,  and  the  queen  could  not  have  tendered,  for  the  attainder 
could  not  lengthen  the  condition  longer  than  the  first  limitation;  but 
on  the  other  side,  if  the  condition  be  appropriated  and  applied  to  the 
person  of  the  party  attaint,  then  such  condition  is  not  given  to  the 
crown. 

The  duke  o{  Norfolk's  case  11  Eliz.(b)  cited  in  EnglefieltPs  case 
to  be  adjudged  and  then  agreed  by  the  court:  the  duke  conveyed 
land  to  uses,  provided  that  if  he  shall  be  minded  to  revoke,  and  shall 
signify  his  mind  in  writing  under  his  proper  hand  and  seal  subscribed 
by  three  witnesses,  that  then  the  uses  should  be  revoked;  it  was 
ruled,  that  this  condition  was  not  given  to  the  crown  by  his  at- 
tainder. 

2.  Car.  1.  B.  JR.  Sir  fVilHam  Shellyy{c)  made  a  feoffment  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  his  first,  second,  third, 
[  246  3  and  other  sons  in  tail,  provided,  that  if  Sir  Hilliam  Shelly 
at  any  time  during  his  life  give  or  deliver,  or  lawfully  ten- 
der to  the  feoffees  or  any  of  them,  their  heirs  or  assigns,  a  gold  ring, 
or  a  pair  of  gloves  of  the  price  of  twelve-pence  ipso  Willielmo  tune 
declarante  fy  expressante,  that  the  tender  was  to  the  intent  to  avoid 
the  deed,  that  then  it  should  be  void,  and  the  feofees  should  stand 

(h)  7  Co.  13.  a. 

(c)  See  this  case  by  the  name  of  Warner  and  Hardwin  in  Latek  25,  69, 102.  IT. 
Jone$  134. 
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seised  to  the  use  of  Sir  William  and  his  heirs;  and  it  was  adjudged 
in  the  comraoo  pleas,  that  this  condition  was  so  personal,  that  it  was 
not  given  to  the  king,  but  upon  a  writ  of  error  in  B.  R.  the  court 
was  divided;  Whitlock  and  JoneSy  that  it  was  given,  Croke  and 
DodeHdgej  that  it  was  not  given  to  the  king,  4*  sic  stelil. 

In  the  case  of  Wheeler  and  Smithy{d)  Simon  Mayne  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  rectory  of  Haddenham  for  sixty  years,  in  1643,  assigned 
it  over  to  trustees  in  trust  for  himself  for  life,  and  afterwards  to  di- 
vers other  trusts  for  payment  of  debts  and  other  things,  provided 
nevertheless  and  upon  condition,  that  if  the  said  Simon  MayneshsW 
at  the  time  of  his  decease  have  issue  of  his  body,  that  then  and 
from  thenceforth  the  trustees  shall  stand  possessed  for  such  person 
and  persons,  and  such  estate  and  estates,  as  Simon  Mayne  by  his 
last  will  and  testament  shall  limit  and  appoint^  and  for  want  of  such 
limitation  and  appointment,  in  trust  for  such  after-born  child ;  pro- 
Tided  also,  that  if  the  said  Simon  Mayne  shall  hereafter  during  his 
life  be  minded  to  make  void  these  present  indentures,  or  any  use  or 
trust  therein,  or  to  limit  new  uses,  and  the  same  his  mind  shall  de- 
clare or  signify  under  his  hand  and  seal  in  the  presence  of  two  wit- 
nesses, then  the  uses  shall  cease,  and  then  the  trustees  shall  stand 
possessed  to  such  uses,  as  he  by  such  deed  or  writing,  or  by  his 
last  will  and  testament  in  writing  shall  limit  and  appoint.  Simon 
Mayne  was  guilty  of  the  execrable  murder  of  the  king,  had  issue  a 
SOD,  was  attainted,  and  died  without  making  any  such  will  or  revo- 
cation or  declaration,  and  by  act  of  parliament  all  the  estates,  which 
he  had  or  any  in  trust  for  him,  and  all  rights,  conditions,  4*^.  were 
Tested  in  the  crown,  who  granted  this  rectory  to  the  duke  of  York, 
and  by  him  the  same  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Smyth: 
it  was  adjudged  in  the  common  pleas,  and  upon  a  writ  of  [247  ] 
error  affirmed  in  the  king's  bench,  P.  23  Car.  2.  that  Sir 
William  Smyth  had  no  title  to  this  rectory :  1.  That  this  was  a  per- 
sonal condition  and  not  given  to  the  king,  under  his  hand  and  under 
his  proper  handy  being  all  one  in  sense  and  appropriate  to  his  person. 
2.  That,  if  it  were  given,  yet  the  same  expiring  by  the  death  of  Mayne 
could  not  be  performed  after  his  death  by  the  king.  3.  Admitting  it 
iiiigh^  y®^  nothing  but  the  condition  was  in  the  king,  and  not  the 
rectory  itself,  till  the  condition  performed.  4.  That  consequently  the 
rectory  passed  not  to  the  duke  of  York,  because  the  condition  was 
not  performed.  5.  Neither  the  performance  of  the  condition  nor  the 
benefit  thereof  passed  to  the  duke  by  the  general  grant  of  the  rectory, 
but  it  must  have  been  speciallygranted,  or  otherwise  nothing  passed. 
6.  That  here  was  no  estate  in  trust  for  Simon  Mayne  longer  than 
during  his  life,  because  the  whole  residue  of  the  trust  was  out  of 
him,  and  was  not  reducible  back  to  him,  but  by  a  strict  performance 
of  the  condition  or  power,  which  was  strictly  lied  to  the  person  of 
Simon  Mayne,  and  determined  by  his  death,  and  therefore  not  given 
lo  the  crown;  but  if  it  had  been  given  to  the  crown,  and  might  by 
the  crown  be  transferred  to  the  patentee,  yet  it  seems  the  patentee 

(^  See  UuB  caM  reported  3  Keb.  564.  608,  6763, 773.    1  Med.  16,  38. 
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could  not  transfer  or  assign  that  condition  over  to  another;  but  this 
last  question  was  not  moved,  as  I  remember^  for  the  resolution  of  the 
former  points  made  an  end  of  the  case. 

5.  At  common  law  the  king  by  attainder  of  treason  was  not  en* 
titled  to  uses  or  trusts  belonging  to  the  party  attaint :  thus  it  is  recited 
to  be  the  law  by  the  statute  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  10.  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons  of  the  making  of  that  statute  for  transferring  of  uses  into 
possession ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  in  some  general  acts  touching 
treason,  as  that  oi  2\  R.  2.  cap.  3.  and  in  most  particular  acts  of 
attainder,  that  were  made  after  that  time,  there  was  special  provision 
made,  that  the  parties  attaint  should  forfeit  all  the  lands,  whereof 
they  or  any  other  to  their  use  were  seized,  and  in  most  of  those  acts 
provision  was  also  made  to  save  from  forfeiture  such  lands,  whereof 
the  persons  attaint  were  seized  to  the  use  of  any  other,  as 
r  248  ]  may  be  seen  in  the  acts  of  attainder:  vide^Rot.  Pari.  1  E. 
4.  n.  18.  3  E.  4.  n.  28.  fyc.[2] 

And  yet,  altho  the  statute  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  10.  had  executed  uses 
into  possession,  so  that  after  that  statute  all  uses  were  drowned  in 
the  land,  yet  there  have  succeeded  certain  equitable  interests  called 
trusts,  which  differ  not  in  substance  from  uses;  nay,  by  the  very 
statute  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  10.  they  come  under  the  same  name,  viz. 
uses  or  trusts. 

And  by  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  20.  there  is  a  special  clause, 
that  the  person  attainted  shall  forfeit  all  uses,  &c.  and  the  saving  is 
to  all  persons  other  than  the  person  attainted,  and  his  heirs,  and  all 
persons  claiming  to  the  use  of  them  or  any  of  them. 

And  what  other  uses  there  could  be  at  tlie  making  of  the  statute 
of  33  H.  8.  but  only  trusts,  such  as  are  now  in  practice  and  retained 
in  chancery,  I  know  not,  and  yet  such  hath  been  the  opinion  of  men, 
or  rather  their  necessity  in  respect  of  frequent  emergencies  in  estates 
and  their  dispositions  thereof,  that  these  trusts  since  the  statute  have 
not  only  been  kept  from  being  executed  by  the  statute  of  27  H.  8. 
but  have  been  held  and  used  quite  as  other  things  different  from 
uses,  and  from  all  those  burdens,  with  which  uses  were  incumbred 
by  several  acts  of  parliament  made  before  27  H.  8. 

And  therefore  H.  55.  Eliz.  Croke,  n.  2.  B.  R.  Ridler  and  Pun- 
icr^{e)  such  a  trust  not  within  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  4.  or  any 
other  statute  of  that  nature. 

M.  16  Jac.  B.  R.  Croke^  n.  23.{/)  the  king  made  a  lease  for 
years  to  Sir  John  Buncombe  of  the  provision  of  wines  for  the  king, 
but  in  trust  for  the  earl  of  Somerset^  who  was  afterwards  attainted 
of  felony ;  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  the  king  shall  have  this 
trust,  and  so  if  a  person  outlawed  have  a  bond  made  to  another  in 
trust  for  him,  it  shall  be  executed  by  an  information  in  the  exche- 
quer chamber  or  chancery;  but  it  was  agreed  by  them  all,  aud  so 

(e)  Cro  Eliz,  291.  (/)  Cro.  Jac.  512.  Hob.  214. 

[2]  By  the  4  &.  5  Will.  4.  e.  23.  «.  3.  no  lands  or  chatteli  vested  in  any  trotiee  shall  be 
forfeit  to  the  lung  by  the  attainder  of  such  trustoe. 
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resolved  in  Mington^s  case,  that  a  trust,  if  a  freehold,  was  not  for- 
feited by  attainder  of  treason. 

But  how  this  resohuion  in  Mingion^s  case  can  stand  [249] 
with  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.     I  see  not,  for  certainly  the 
uses   there  mentioned  could  then   be  no  other  than  trusts,  and 
therefore  the  equity  or  the  trust  itself  in  cases  of  attainder  of  treason 
seems  forfeited  by  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  upon  an  attainder  of  cesfjjf 

fe  trust  of  an  inheritance,  tho  possibly  the  land  itself  be  not  in  the 
ing. 

But  indeed,  where  the  king  or  a  common  person  is  entitled  to  an 
eschete  by  an  attainder  of  felony,  there,  by  the  attainder  of  ^estt/  qe 
trust  in  Jee'Simple  the  land  nor  trust  doth  not  come  to  the  king  or 
lord  by  eschete,  for  the  eschete  is  only  ob  defectum  tenentis,  and  in 
this  case  the  king  or  lord  hath  his  tenant,  as  before,  namely  the 
feoffee  in  trust,  who  is  to  be  attendant  for  the  services  to  the  king  or 
k>rd,  and  by  the  attainder  of  felony  of  the  feoffee,  the  lord  shall  have 
his  eschete  of  the  lands  discharged  of  the  trust  ;[3]  and  besides,  an 
attainder  of  felony  is  not  within  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  20.  and 
so  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  court  in  the  exchequer,  M.  21.  Car.  2. 
wherein  the  case  was  thus.(^) 

10  Martii  1  Car.  a  long  lease  of  the  manor  of  Bony  Tracy  came 
to  Sir  Ralph  Freeman. 

4  Car.  1.  The  fee-simple  thereof  was  conveyed  to  Sir  George 
Sands  and  his  heirs  in  trust  for  Sir  Ralph  Freeman. 

July  1633,  Sir  Oeorge  having  issue  two  sons.  Freeman  Sands 
and  George  Sands^  Sir  Ralph  Freeman  devised  part  of  the  manor 
to  Freeman  Sands  and  his  heirs,  and  other  part  thereof  to  George 
the  son  and  his  heirs,  and  devised  all  the  rest  of  the  manor  to  Free- 
man Sands  and  George  his  brother,  and  all  such  other  sons  as  Sir 
Oeorge  should  have  by  Jane  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  and  made  Sir 
George  Sands  and  Ralph  Freeman  executors,  and  appointed  them 
to  convey  the  term  according  to  these  trusts. 

Ralph  Freeman  the  executor  refused,  Sir  George  took  administra- 
tion alone  to  him  and  his  wife  cum  testamenlo  annexo. 

1635.  Freeman  Sands  died  without  issue,  George  being  his  bro- 
ther and  heir. 

Afterwards  Sir  George  by  Jane  his  wife  had  issue  another 
Freeman  Sandsy  but  no  conveyance  was  executed  of  the  [  250  ] 
term  or  inheritance. 

1655.  Freeman  Sands  murdered  his  brother  George^  who  dying 
without  issue  all  that  right  or  trust,  that  was  in  George  the  brother, 
descended  and  survived  to  Freeman. 

7  Jiug.  1655.  Freeman  the  son  was  attainted  of  felony. 

22  Nov.  1655.  Sir  George  takes  administration  to  his  son  George. 

The  land  being  held  of  the  king,  as  of  the  manor  of  East-Green^ 

(A)  1  Sid.  403. 

[3]  Copyhold  estates,  in  treason,  are  forfeited  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  not  to  the 
tnwa    CW  ZK; . -Cig^i.*' (iV.)  1.    Bat  see  3 /biolr.  c  119.  t.  7. 
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wieh^  the  king's  attorney  preferred  an  information  against  Sir  George 
Sands  in  the  exchequer-chamber  to  have  a  conveyance  both  of  the 
term  and  inheritance  to  be  executed  by  Sir  George  Sands  imto  the 
king,  being  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  was  held;  but  it  was  und  voci 
resolved,  I.  That  as  to  the  inheritance,  tho  there  were  a  trust  foi 
George  the  son,  and  that  trust  descended  unto  Freeman  the  mar 
derer,  as  his  brother  and  heir,  and  was  in  him  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  and  at  his  attainder,  as  to  the  greatest  part  of 
the  lands,  and  as  to  the  residue  of  the  lands  the  trust  was  originally 
for  Freeman  SandSj  yet  in  as  much  as  Sir  George  Sands  continued 
seized  of  the  fee-simple,  and  so  was  tenant  to  the  king,  tho  subject 
to  a  trust;  yet  the  trust  escheted  not  to  the  crown,  but  Sir  George 
held  it  discharged  of  the  trust.  2.  That  the  term  for  years  was  not 
extinguished  in  law  by  the  accession  thereof  to  Sir  George^  as  execo-* 
tor  or  administrator^  tho  Sir  George  had  the  fee-simple,  because  it 
was  en  autre  droits  that  he  had  the  term.  3.  That  if  the  terra  for 
years  had  been  a  term  in  gross  in  trust  for  the  party  attaint,  then  by 
the  attainder  of  felony  the  king  had  been  entitled  thereunto,  not  in 
point  of  eschete,  but  by  his  prerogative,  having  bona  Sr  cat  alia  feUh 
num.  4.  But  this  term  being  to  attend  the  inheritance  the  trust 
thereof  was  not  like  the  trust  of  a  chattle  in  gross,  but  was  to  wait 
upon  the  inheritance  (and  otherwise  it  had  been  impossible  for  the 
greatest  part  to  have  descended  from  George  Sands  to  his  brother 
Freeman  Sands^  unless  it  waited  upon  the  trust  of  the  inheritance) 
therefore  the  inheritance  remaining  in  Sir  George  now  dis- 
[  251  ]  charged  of  the  trust  by  the  attainder  of  Freeman  Sands  the 
trust  of  the  term  shall  also  remain  in  him,  for  it  is  a  kind  ol 
incident  or  appurtenant  to  the  inheritance. 

And  in  this  case  the  case  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  cited,  which 
was  Mich,  7  Jac.  in  Camera  Scaccarii.  Sir  fValier  Raleigh  being 
possessed  of  a  long  term  for  years  of  the  manor  of  Sherburky  intend- 
ing to  obtain  the  inheritance  assigned  this  term  to  his  son  an  infant 
upon  pretense  for  a  trust  for  his  son,  but  really  in  trust  for  himself. 

Sir  fValter  Raleigh  then  purchased  the  inheritance  and  made  a 
settlement  upon  his  son,  but  the  same  was  defective,  whereby  the 
fee-simple  remained  in  Sir  fValter. 

1  Jac.  Sir  fValter  was  attainted  of  treason,  and  afterwards  the 
king  granted  all  the  goods  and  chattels  real  and  personal  of  Sh 
Walter  to  Shelbury  and  Smith  in  trust  for  Sir  Walter's  wife  and 
children. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  executed,  and  upon  an  information  in 
the  exchequer,  M.  7  Jac.  it  is  declared  and  decreed,  that  the  lease 
was  in  trust  for  Sir  Waiter^  and  therefore  forfeited  by  his  attainder, 
as  well  as  if  it  had  continued  in  him,  and  that  it  should  be  cancelled, 
and  not  incumber  the  reversion  in  fee-simple. 

So  that  according  to  this  resolution  this  trust  for  Sir  Walter  was 
not  a  ctiattle,  for  then  it  had  passed  to  Shelbury  and  Smith;  but  it 
was  a  kind  of  appurtenant  to  the  inheritance,  and  together  with  it 
was  forfeited  by  the  attainder,  the  conveyance  of  ttie  inheritance 
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being  defectiFe,  and  accordingly  at  this  day  it  is  held  by  those  that 

denVed  under  the  patent  of  king  James. 
6.  At  common  law  the  king  by  attainder  of  treason  was  not 

entitled  to  any  chatties,  that  the  party  had  en  autre  droits  as  exe- 
cutor, or  administrator,  or  in  right  of  a  corporation  aggregate. 

fiut  the  husband  possessed  of  a  term  in  right  of  his  wife  forfeits  it 
by  attainder  of  treason,  felony,  or  out-lawry;  but  as  to  lands  of 
inheritance,  if  the  husband  be  seized  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  is 
attainted  of  treason,  the  king  hath  the  freehold  during  the  coverture; 
aod  80  if  tenant  for  life  be  attainted  of  treason,  the  king 
'  bath  the  freehold  during  the  life  of  the  party  attainted ;  and  [  252  ] 
«o  he  had  before  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  by  the  attainder  of 
tenant  in  tail. 

Touching  forfeitures  for  treason  by  a  corporation  sole,  or  aggre- 
gate, somewhat  is  observable. 

At  common  law  and  still  to  this  day  in  the  case  of  a  corporatioa 
aggregate,  as  dean  and  chapter,  mayor  and  commonalty,  where  the 
possessions  are  in  common  in  the  a^:gregate  corporation,  nothing  was 
or  is  forfeited  by  the  attainder  of  the  head  of  the  corporation,  as  the 
dean,  mayor,  fyc. 

At  common  law  a  sole  corporation,. as  an  abbot,  bishop,  dean, 
prebendary,  parson,  vicar,  by  attainder  of  treason  forfeited  to  the 
king  the  profits  of  their  abbey,  bishoprick,  prebend,  during  their 
incumbency;  but  their  successors  were  not  bound  by  that  forfeiture, 
for  tho  the  profits  as  they  arose  belonged  to  their  persons,  yet  the 
inheritance  was  in  right  of  their  church,  and  so  not  forfeited. 

But  by  the  general  words  of  the  statutes  of  26  and  33  H.  8.  and 
by  the  exclusive  saving  of  the  rights  of  others,  other  than  the  sue- 
eessors  of  the  persons  attaint^  these  sole  corporations  forfeited  the 
-inheritance,  and  their  successors  were  bound  by  such  attainder ;  for 
it  is  apparent  that  H.  8.  had  not  only  in  prospect  the  dissolution  of 
monasteries,  but  had  a  resolution  to  curb  the  clergy,  who  were  too 
obsequious  to  the  pope  and  his  power. 

And  therefore  there  were  several  attainders  of  abbots  of  high 
treason,  whereupon  the  king  seized  their  possessions,  as  dissolved 
thereby,  as  appears  by  the  statutes  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  28.  and  31  H.  8. 
cap,  13.  touching  monasteries,  tho  the  king  rested  not  barely  upon 
such  attainders;  but  by  the  statutes  of  27  and  31  H,  8.  their  posses- 
sions are  settled  in  the  crown  by  those  acts,  and  with  this  agrees  the 
book  of  Dy.  289. 

And  therefore  we  may  observe  in  the  statute  of  1  Mar,  sess.  2.  cap. 
16.  for  the  attainder  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  cautious  pro- 
viso was  added,  that  it  should  not  prejudice  his  successors  touching 
the  possessions  of  his  see ;  this  was  to  avoid  the  question,  that  other- 
wise might  have  arisen  upon  the  general  words  of  the  forfeitures 
thereby  enacted. 

But  now  by  the  act  of  5  4*  6  Ed.  6.  cap.  11.  this  matter 
•eems  to  be  settled,  for  whereas  by  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  [  253  ] 
tap.  12.  a  person  attaint  of  treason  is  to  forfeit  all  the  lands 
VOL.  I. — ^28 
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which  he  had  by  any  right,  title  or  means,  saving  the  right  ofothei 
other  than  the  heirs  and  successors  of  the  person  attaint,  which  co 
fiscated  the  inheritance  of  sole  corporations  attaint  of  treason,  tl 
statute  of  5  fy  6  E.  6.  cap.  11.  enacts  specially,  that  persons  attaint 
treason  shall  forfeit  the  lands,  which  they  have  of  any  state  of  inh 
ritance  in  their  own  right,  and  saves  the  right  of  all  persons,  oth 
than  the  persons  attaint,  and  iheir  heirsj  which  restores  and  preserve 
the  right  of  successors^  as  it  was  at  common  law. 

7.  By  the  common  law  all  hereditaments,  whether  lying  in  tenu; 
or  not,  as  rents,  advowsons,  commons,  corodies  certain,  are  forfeiti 
to  the  king  by  attainder  of  treason;  but  such  inheritances,  as  I 
purely  in  privity,  appropriate  to  the  person,  are  not  forfeited  neith 
at  common  law,  nor  by  any  special  statute,  as  a  foundership,  or  corod 
uncertain. 

8.  At  the  common  law  by  attainder  of  felony  or  treason  of  t\ 
husband  the  wife  lost  her  dower :  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  1 
no  attainder  of  treason  or  felony  excludes  her  dower;  but  by  tl 
statute  of  5  ^  6  E.  6  c.  II.  the  husband  attaint  of  treason  the  wi 
shall  lose  her  dower ;  and  so  it  stands  at  this  day,  except  in  treasoi 
enacted  by  particular  statutes,  where  dower  is  saved  to  the  wif 
notwithstanding  the  attainder  of  her  husband  of  treason,  as  upon  tl 
statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  11.  for  clipping  money,  18  Eliz.  cap.  1.  fi 
impairing  money,  5  Eliz.  cap.  1.  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy  tl 
second  time,  and  some  others. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  things  forfeited  by  attainder  of  tra 
son,  now, 

II.  I  shall  consider  in  what  kind  or  degree  the  king  hath  these  fo 
feitures  of  lands. 

1.  Altho  these  be  called  royal  eschetes,  yet  the  king  is  not  ti 
purely,  as  by  an  eschete,  for  he  hath  those  forfeitures  injure  caron 
of  whomsoever  the  lands  be  immediately  held;  yea,  tho  they  are  hel 
immediately  of  the  king,  he  hath  them  not  in  point  of  eschete,  bi 
jure  coronm  or  prerogaiivse  regalis. 

47  E.  3.21  b.  A  manor  is  held  of  the  king  as  of  h 
[  254  ]  honor  of  D.  and  the  manor  eschetes  for  the  felony  of  tt 
tenant,  it  is  now  parcel  of  the  honor,  and  therefore  by  tl 
book  if  the  king  grant  it  out  again  generally,  it  shall  be  held  of  tt 
honor,  but  if  it  eschete  for  treason,  it  is  no  parcel  of  the  honor,  an 
if  it  be  granted  out  generally  it  shall  be  held  in  capite^  6  E.  3.  Si 
a.  accordant  adjudge:  vide  the  case  of  Saffron  fValden^  Mare 
Rep,  n.  301.(i>4*  ibidem  n.  405.  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Souii 
wark.{k) 

2.  Where  land  comes  to  the  crown  by  attainder  of  treason  a 
mesne  tenures  of  common  persons  are  extinct ;  but  if  the  king  gran* 
it  out,  he  is  de  jure  to  revive  the  former  tenure,  for  which  a  petitio 
of  right  lies.  46.  E.  3.  19.(/) 

3.  If  tenant  in  tail  of  the  gift  of  the  king,  the  reversion  in  tb 

(0  Mb.  159.  (k)Mo.251. 

(1)  I  take  it,  thb  ihoiiU  be  A  46  £  S.  FiCJiMii  19. 
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king,  makes  a  lease  for  years,  and  then  is  attainted  of  treason,  the 
king  shall  avoid  that  lease,  for  the  king  is  in  of  his  reversion,  tho 
Ike  tenant  in  tail  have  issue  living:  this  hard  case  is  so  adjudged  in 
Commentaries  JIustWs  case(i7i)  in  fint^  and  yet  if  such  tenant  in 
ttil  had,  after  such  lease,  bargained  and  sold,  or  levied  a  fine  to  the 
king,  he  should  be  bound  by  such  lease  as  long  as  there  is  issue. 
U.  %2  Jae.  B.  B.  Croker  and  Kelsey.{n)  1  Bep.  JlUon  Woods 
ease.(o) 

III.  The  third  thing  I  propounded  was  the  consideration  of  the 
eschetes  in  case  of  treason  to  such  as  have  royal  franchises,  or 
counties  palatine,  as  Durham^  fyc. 

1.  At  common  law  divers  lords  had  by  special  grant  or  in  right  of 
their  counties  palatine  royal  eschetes  of  the  lands  held  within  their 
franchises  of  persons  attaint  of  treason  against  the  king. 

Such  was  the  royal  franchise  of  the  manor  of  Wreck  in  John 
Darey^s  case,  6  E.  S.  31.  b. 

It  appears  in  the  parliament-roll  9  E.  2.  m.  8.  that  the  bishop  of 
Durham  claimed  among  divers  franchises  between  the  waters  of 
TVne  and  Tese^  and  Norhamshire  and  Bedlingtonshire  in  the  county 
oiNarihumberlandy  the  forfeitures  of  war,  namely  the  lands 
of  those  who  held  lands  within  that  precinct,  who  adhered  [  255  3 
to  the  enemies  of  the  king. 

And  after  many  debates  in  parliament  2  E.  3.  that  liberty  was 
allowed  him  by  the  judgment  of  the  king  and  his  council  in  parlia- 
ment. 

Clans.  1  E.  3.  part  I.  m.  10.  and  p.  2.  m.  20.  the  precedents  of  the 
allowance  of  that  liberty  being  produced,  viz.  that  Anthony  bishop 
^{Durham  had  the  forfeiture  of  Castrum  Bernardi  by  the  forfei- 
fure  of  John  de  Baliol,  the  manors  of  Hert  and  Hertntss  by  the  for- 
feiture of  Bobert  Bruce,  the  manor  of  Gretham,  that  was  Peter  of 
tiontforCs;  and,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  several  pleadings  in 
those  cases,  concordatum  est  per  nos  &  totum  concilium  nostrum  in 
ultimo  parliamento,  qu6d  episcopus  habeat  suam  libertatem  de  hu- 
^usmodi  forisfacturis  juxta  tenorem  &  effectum  cartse  proavi  nostri, 
ideo  vobis  mandamus,  (uiz.  the  custos  of  these  lands)  qu6d  de  terris 
tc  teoementis  infra  libertatem  episcopatQs  prsedicti,  &  in  pra^dictis 
locis  de  Norhamshire  &  Bedlingtonshire^  in  manu  nostrS  &  in  cus- 
todii  nostri  per  forisfacturam  guerrae  existentibus  manum  nostram 
amoventes  vos  ulterius  de  eisdem  non  intromittatis,  and  the  like  par- 
ticularly after  Claus.  1  E.  3.  part  2.  m.  20.  an  amoveas  manus  for  all 
the  lands  of  Guido  de  Bella  Campo  Comes  Warwick,  Q^tii  de  rege  te- 
nuii  in  capite  infra  libertatem  episcopates  Dunelmensis,and  likewise 
for  the  manors  of  Gainsfordy  Hert,  and  Hertness  in  the  hands  of 
Roger  de  Clifford  seised  for  the  forfeiture  of  war  of  John  de  Baliol 
and  Bobert  Bruce;  only  the  patentees  not  to  be  put  out  without  an 
answer. 
So  that  it  is  apparent,  that  at  common  law  the  bishop  of  Durham 

(m)  Plowd.  560.  a.  (n)  Cro.  Jae.  688.  1  iZ.  it.  843.  (o)  1  Co.  40. 6. 
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had  the  royal  forfeitures  of  war  (which  was  treason)  for  such  lands 
as  were  within  his  liberty,  tho  they  were  formerly  held  of  the  king 
immediately  in  capite^  if  they  lay  within  the  precinct  of  his  county 
palatine;  and  tho  by  the  statute  of  7  E.  6.  the  said  bishoprick  was 
dissolved,  yet  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  Pari  2.  cap.  3.  that  act  is  re- 
pealed and  the  bishoprick  with  its  franchises  revived. 

2.  Yet  farther,  tho  this  act  of  25  E.  3.  declares,  that  all  such  for- 
feitures belong  to  the  king,  yet  this  act  did  not  derogate  from  the 
franchise  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  or  others,  that  had  that 
[  256  ]  royal  liberty  of  forfeitures  for  treason,  because  it  was  in 
effect  but  a  declaration  of  the  common  law,  or  at  least  an 
ascertainingof  it  without  prejudice  to  those,  that  had  these  franchises 
of  royal  forfeitures,  either  by  charter,  or  by  reason  of  their  county 
palatine  by  prescription;  and  this  is  agreed  by  all  the  judged  in  the 
case  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  P.  12.  Eliz.  Dy.  288.  and  accordingly 
Bot.  Pari.  1.  E.  4.  n.  20.  4*  sequentibus^  where  by  act  of  parliament 
a  great  many  noblemen,  that  were  of  the  party  of  H.  6.  were  upon 
the  coming  of  E,  4.  to  the  crown  attainted  and  their  lands  forfeited 
to  the  king;  and  such  as  were  within  the  county  palatine  o{  Lancas- 
ter annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster^  and  the  rest  lodged  in  the 
crown;  yet  there  is  a  special  provision  and  exception  of  the  lands 
within  the  bishoprick  o{  Durham j  viz.  between  the  waters  of  Tyne 
and  Tescj  and  in  the  places  called  Norhamshire  and  Bcdlingtonshirt 
within  the  county  of  Northumberland^  in  which  liberty  and  place 
the  bishop  o{  Durham  and  his  predecessors  of  time,  whereof  there 
is  no  memory,  have  had  royal  right  and  forfeiture  of  war  in  the  right 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  of  Durham^  as  by  concord 
in  parliament  in  the  time  of  the  progenitors  of  our  lord  the  king  Ed- 
ward  IV.  it  hath  been  assented. 

,  3.  Altho  by  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  and  33  H.  8.  before -mentioned 
it  is  enacted,  that  the  king  shall  have  the  forfeiture  of  all  lands^  Sfc, 
of  the  persons  attainted  of  treason,  yet  in  as  much  as  in  those  acts 
there  is  a  saving  of  the  rights  of  others,  the  forfeitures  for  all  trea- 
sons, that  were  within  the  statute  25  E.  3.  and  consequently  were 
treasons  at  common  law,  by  tenant  in  fee-simple,  are  saved  to  the 
bishop  of  Durham^  and  those  that  have  such  roj^al  franchises  of  for- 
feiture of  treasons;  for  these  stand  as  they  did  before,  by  the  opinion 
of  five  judges  against  four.  P.  12.  Eliz.  Dy.  289.  in  the  bishop  of 
Durham^a  case. 

4.  But  as  to  the  forfeiture  for  new  treasons  enacted  by  any  of  those 
statutes  the  lords  of  franchises  shall  not  have  their  franchise;  this 
was  agreed  by  all :  but  those  new  treasons  that  were  enacted  in  the 
time  of  H.  8.  or  before,  are  all  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1.  Mar. 

cap.  1. 
[  257  ]  5.  But  as  to  treasons,  that  stood  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
and  therefore  not  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  yet  as  to  the 
forfeitures  of  tenants  in  tail,  or  of  lands  in  the  right  of  churches  or 
monasteries,  the  person  that  hath  jura  regalia  shall  not  have  them, 
because  the  king  before  the  act  of  26  H.  8.  was  not  entitled  to  the 
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Ibifeitures  of  those  estates;  and  the  statute  of  26  H.  S.  stands  unre- 
pealed as  to  the  forfeitures  for  treasons  within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3. 
these  are  the  points  resolved  in  that  case  of  12  Eliz. 

And  therefore  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  statutes  of  5  EUz,  c.  11. 
whereby  clipping  is  made  treason,  tho  the  forfeiture  of  lands  is  only 
daring  the  oflfender's  life,  and  no  corruption  of  blood,  nor  loss  of 
dower,  yet  there  are  special  proviso's,  that  all  persons,  which  have 
any  lawful  grant  to  hold  and  enjoy  the  forfeitures  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods,  or  chattels  of  offenders,  and  men  attaint  of  high  trea- 
son within  any  manor,  lordship,  town,  parish,  hundred,  or  other  pre- 
cinct within  the  realm  of  England  and  fVales  shall  and  may  at  all 
times  have  like  liberty  to  take,  seize,  and  enjoy  all  such  forfeitures  of 
lands,  tenements,  goods,  and  chattels,  as  shall  come  or  grow  within 
their  liberties  by  force  of  the  attainder  of  any  person  upon  any  offense 
made  treason  by  this  act,  as  they  might  have  done  by  virtue  of  any 
grant  to  them  heretofore  made. 

-  I  do  not  find  the  like  clause  to  my  remembrance  in  any  other  acts 
of  new  treason  either  in  that  of  1  Mar.  sess.  2.  cap.  6.  for  counterfeit- 
ing the  privy  signet  or  sign  manual,  or  in  that  of  1  ^  2  Ph.  4*  Mar. 
cap.  11.  for  importing  foreign  counterfeit  coin  made  current  by  pro- 
clamation, or  in  that  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  I.  concerning  washing  of  coin, 
nor  in  any  of  those  temporary  acts  made  for  the  safeguard  of  the 
queen's  person,  fyc.  so  that  upon  the  reason  of  the  resolution  of 
12  Eiiz.  the  patentees  of  goods  or  lands  of  traitors  by  patents  granted 
before  those  acts,  and  particularly  the  bishop  of  Durham,  whose 
claim  is  by  prescription,  cannot  have  the  goods  or  lands  of  persons 
attainted  for  those  new  treasons:  vide  13  Eliz.  cap.  16,  a  special 
provision  in  the  act  of  attainder  of  the  earl  of  IVeslmoreland  and 
others  for  the  rebellion  in  the  North,  that  the  queen  shall 
have  and  hold  against  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  his  sue-  [  258  ] 
cessors  the  lands,  tenements,  goods  and  chattels  of  the  per- 
lons  attainted  within  the  county  palatine  and  franchise  of  the  said 
bishop. 

Nay,  I  cannot  see  how  the  bishop  of  Durham  can  either  by  his 
antient  charters  or  prescription  claim  the  goods  or  lands  of  persons 
HCtaint  for  bringing  in  counterfeit  coin  contrary  to  the  statute  of 
25  E.  3.  for  it  seems  that  thai  was  not  treason  at  common  law,  as 
may  reasonably  appear  by  what  has  been  before  said  touching  that 
subject.  [3] 

See  a  learned  treatiie,  intituUed,  Consideratiom  on  the  Law  of  Forfeitures  for  High 
Tremnn;  (sapposed  to  be)  written  by  the  Hon.  Cha.Yorke^  sometime  Attorney  General  to 
Kiof  George  HI.  and  ailerwards  Lord  High  CbauceUor  of  Great  Britain^  per  totum. 
WiLioir. 

[3]  The  clauie  in  the  7  Ann.  c.21.  and  that  in  the  17  Geo.  2.  e.  39.  limiting  the  periods 

when  forfeiture  for  treason  should  be  abolished,  are  repealed  by  the  39  Geo,  3.  e.  93.    So 

that  forleiture  remains  in  England  as  at  common  law,  in  the  cases  of  treason  and  mur. 

der;  in  other  crimes,  no  attainder,  by  the  64  Geo.  3.  e,  145.  shall  extend  to  the  disinherit- 

*   ing  of  any  heir. 

See  Consider,  on  the  Law  of  Forfeitures,  by  Yorke.  HHawk,  c.  119.  4  BL  Com.  381. 
9  Bun's  Just.  (edU.  of  1845.)  106. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CONCERNING  DECLARING  OF  TREASONS  BT  PARLIAMENT,  AND  THOSE 
TREASONS  THAT  WERE  ENACTED  OR  DECLARED  BY  PARLIAMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  25  OF  E.  3.  AND  THE  1  MAR. 

Altho  the  order  of  the  statute  leads  us  to  consider  of  peii/  ireawn 
in  the  next  place,  yet  because  I  intend  to  absolve  the  whole  dis- 
course of  high  treason  and  misprision  of  treason,  before  I  descend  to 
crimes  of  an  inferior  nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  a  full  consideration  of 
the  whole  matter  specially  relating  to  high  treason,  and  so  far  as  the 
same  is  not  common  to  other  capital  offenses:  the  statute  therefore 
proceeds,  <*  And  because  many  other  like  cases  of  treason  may  bap- 
pen  in  time  to  come,  which  a  man  cannot  think  nor  declare  at  this 
present  time,  it  is  accorded,  that  if  any  other  case  supposed  treason, 
which  is  not  above  specified,  doth  happen  before  any  justice,  the  jus- 
tice shall  tarry  without  going  to  judgment  of  the  treason,  till  the  cause 
be  shewed  and  declared  before  the  king  and  his  parliament, 
[259]  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treason  or  other  felony; 
and  if  per  case  any  man  of  this  realm  ride  armed  covertly 
or  secretly  with  men  of  arms  against  any  other  to  slay  him  or  rob 
him,  or  take  him  or  detain  him,  till  he  hath  made  fine  or  ransom  to 
have  his  deliverance,  it  is  not  the  mind  of  the  king  or  his  council, 
that  in  such  case  it  shall  be  judged  treason,  but  shall  be  judged  felony 
or  trespass  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  of  old  time  used,  and  ac- 
cording as  the  case  requireth,  Sfc.^* 

This  clause  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former,  how  treasons  not 
specially  declared  by  this  statute  shall  for  the  future  be  settled.  2.  It 
deciareth,  that  a  particular  offense  therein  mentioned,  that  was  in 
truth  formerly  held  to  be  treason,  shall  not  for  the  future  be  taken  to 
be  so. 

As  to  the  former  of  these  clauses  touching  the  declaring  of  trea«i 
sons  not  declared  by  this  act,  I  shall  pursue  the  history  thereof  at 
large'in  what  follows,  only  at  present  I  shall  subjoin  these  few  ob- 
servations. 

1.  The  great  wisdom  and  care  of  the  parliament  to  keep  judges 
within  the  bounds  and  express  limits  of  this  act,  and  not  to  suffer 
them  to  run  out  upon  their  own  opinions  into  constructive  treasons^ 
tho  in  cases,  that  seem  to  have  a  parity  of  reason  {like  cases  of  trea* 
son)  but  reserves  them  to  the  decision  of  parliament:  this  is  a  great 
security,  as  well  as  direction,  to  judges,  and  a  great  safeguard  even 
to  this  sacred  act  itself. 

And  therefore,  as  before  I  observed  in  the  chapter  of  levying  of 
war,  this  clause  of  the  statute  leaves  a  weighty  memenio  for  judges 
to  be  careful,  that  they  be  not  over  hasty  in  letting  m  constructive  or 
interpretative  treasons,  not  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  in 
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such  new  cases,  as  have  not  been  formerly  expressly  resolved  and 
settled  by  more  than  one  precedent. 

2.  That  the  authoritative  decision  of  these  casus  omissi  is  reserv- 
ed to  the  king  and  his  parliament,  viz.  the  king  and  both  his  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  most  regular  and  ordinary  way  is  to  do  it  by 
a  bill  declaratively;  and  therefore  ahho  we  meet  with  some 
declarations  by  the  lords  house  alone  in  some  particular  [  260  ]  , 
cases,  as  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Nor ihumher land ^  anno  5  H,  4. 
and  that  of  Talbot  17  R.  2.  tho  they  be  decisions  and  judgments  of 
great  weight,  yet  they  are  not  authoritative  declarations  to  serve  this 
act  of  85  E.  3.  but  it  must  be  by  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. 

As  to  the  latter  of  these,  it  has  been  formerly  discussed  in  the 
second  chapter. 

This,  at  common  law,  was  held  treason,  and  the  particular  reason 
of  the  adding  thereof  in  this  place  was,  in  effect,  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment given  in  B.  B.  P.  21  E.  3.  Bot.  23.  in  Sir  John  Gorhegge^s 
ca8e;(ii)  and  touching  this  whole  matter  of  riding  armed,  4*^.  vtWe 
fum  dicta  sunt  supra  cap.  14.  p.  135.  4"  ^^7- 

Only  the  printed  statute  varies  from  the  parliament-roll  of  25  E.  9. 
p.  2.  n.  17.  for  whereas  it  is  printed  in  the  late  statutes  {covertly  or 
stcrttiy)  the  parliament  roll  is  chivach  arme  descovert  ou  secret- 
mentf  and  accordingly  the  old  written  manuscript  statutes  are  writ- 
ten thus,  chivach  arme  descovert  ou  en  privy  en  le  realm  4*c.,  which 
misprinting  possibly  hath  made  some  mistakes  in  judgments  given  of 
high  treason,  as  if  to  ride  privily  and  covertly  upon  such  a  private 
attempt  were  not  treason;  but  to  ride  discovert,  openly,  were  treason, 
when  in  truth  neither  in  one  case  or  the  other  it  is  treason,  neither  at 
this  day  nor  at  common  law,  if  it  be  only  upon  a  particular  or  pri- 
vate quarrel,  as  in  the  case  of  20  E.  1.  between  the  earls  of  Glottcester 
and  Nere/ord;(b)  and  this  of  Gerbegge^  tho  it  were  moreguerrino  Sr 
vexiltis  explicatis. 

But  now  to  resume  what  is  before  promised,  t;i2r.  touching  the  first 
matter,  namely  treasons  not  declared  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  we 
shall  find,  that  between  that  statute  and  1  Mar.  there  were  treasons 
enacted  or  declared  of  these  kinds: 

1.  Such  as  were  simply  declarative  treasons,  or  so  many  exposi- 
tions of  the  statute  of  25.  E.  3. 

2.  There  were  new  treasons,  that  were  simply  enacted,  and  not 
declared  only  that  were  perpetual  in  their  institution,  but  repealed  by 
the  statute  of  1  Marise. 

3.  There  were  new  treasons,  that  seem  only  temporary  or 

fitted  to  the  reigns  of  those  kings,  in  whose  time  they  were  [261  ] 
made. 

4.  There  were  some  treasons,  that  were  perpetual,  but  more  ex- 
plicrte  declarations  or  rather  expositions  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
which  yet  stand  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar. 

(a)  Vide  anlea  p.  80  ^  183. 

(b)  Sufra  p.  135.  Ryl.plme.parl.p.  77. 
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And  here  I  must  advise  the  reader  to  take  notice  of  these  can- 
tions. 

1.  Because  the  hereafter  mentioned  statutes  are  many,  and  con- 
sisting of  divers  clauses,  that  he  rely  not  barely  upon  the  abstracts 
thereof  here  given,  because  possibly  there  may  be  mistakes  or  omis- 
sions in  those  abstracts,  but  peruse  the  statutes  themselves  in  the 
books  at  large.  - — ^ 

2.  That  tho  generally  it  be  a  fair  topical  argument,  that  when 
offenses  are  made  treasons  by  new  and  temporary  acts,  they  were  not 
treasons  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  if  they  were,  they  needed 
uot  to  have  been  enacted  to  be  treason  by  new  statutes,  as  introduc- 
tive  of  new  laws  in  such  cases;  yet  that  doth  not  hold  universally 
true,  for  some  things  are  enacted  to  be  treason  by  new,  yea  and 
temporary  laws,  which  yet  were  treason  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

And  therefore  the  statutes  of  1  4"  ^  P^^^  4"  ^'  ^^P-  ^-  ^  E.  6.  cap. 
12.  23  Eliz.  cap.  2.  making  several  offenses  felony  have  this  wary 
clause,  the  same  not  being  (reason  wilhin  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

And  hence  it  was,  that  whereas  by  the  statute  of  13  Eiiz.  cap.  1. 
compassing  the  queen's  death  and  declaring  the  same  by  writing  or 
printing  is  enacted  to  be  treason  during  the  queen's  life,  but  the 
delinquent  is  by  that  statute  to  be  charged  therewith  within  six 
months,  and  Throckmorton  was  generally  indicted  for  compassing 
the  queen's  death,  and  the  overt-act  was  by  making  a  writing  declar- 
ing convenient  landing  places  for  the  Spanish  forces, and  the  naming 
of  divers  popish  gentlemen  in  writing,  who  would  be  assistant  to 
that  design,  and  communicating  it  to  the  Spanish  embassador,  and 
Throckmorton  excepted  to  the  proceeding,  because  not  within  six 

months  according  to  the  statute  of  13  Eliz.  that  exception 
[  262  ]    was  overruled,  because  it  was  a  charge  of  treason  and  an 

overt-act  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  which  hath  no  such 
restriction,  and  thereupon  he  was  convict  and  executed.  Camd. 
Annals  sub  anno  1584.  p.  298.  and  the  like  was  done  upon  the  like 
exception  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Jlrundel;  quod  vide  Camd. 
Jlnnals  sub  anno  l5S9.p.  426. 

3.  But  where  an  act  of  parliament  made  for  the  safety  of  the  king 
or  queen's  person  or  government  enacts  any  offense  to  be  felony 
only,  or  a  misdemeanor  only  punishable  by  fine  and  imprbonment, 
without  that  wary  clause  above-mentioned,  it  is  a  great  evidence 
and  presumption,  that  the  same  was  not  treason  before,  and  a  judg- 
ment of  parliament  in  point,  for  it  can  never  be  thought,  that  the 
parliament  would  in  such  cases  abate  the  extent  of  25  E.  3.  or  make 
that  less  than  treason,  which  was  treason  by  that  act. 

I  shall  as  near  as  I  can  pursue  the  order  above-mentioned,  but 
some  intermixtures  there  will  necessarily  be  of  the  many  particular 
treasons  enacted  by  some  statutes,  some  of  which  were  withirr  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  1  shall  follow  those  in  every  succeeding  king's 
reign. 

in  the  time  of  king  Edward  IIL  I  find  no  declarations  of  treason 
After  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
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Only  I  find  soniewhat  like  it  in  the  attainder  of  Thorp  chief  justice 
of  the  king's  bench  for  bribery(c)  and  other  offenses,  who  was  there- 
upon sentenced  to  death,  before  special  commissioners(£^ )  assigned 
ad  Judicandum  secundum  voluntatem  regisj  in  respect  of  the  oath 
he  had  made  to  the  king  and  broken,  whereby  he  had  bound  himself 
to  that  forfeiture,  si  ale  encountre  son  serement :  it  is  true  he  had 
judgment,  but  there  was  no  execution ;  this  judgment  and  the  whole 
proceeding  is  entered  in  patent-roll  of  24  E,  3.  part  3.  m.  3.  dors. 
and  was  afterwards  removed  into  the  lords  house  in  the  parliament 
held  in  octabis  purificationis  25  E.  3.  which  was  a  year  before  the 
parliament  held  fVednesday  in  the  feast  of  St.  Hillary  25  E.  3. 
wherein  the  declaration  of  treason  was  made ;  and  in  that 
parliament  of  octabis  purificationis,  n.  10.  the  judgment  [  263  ] 
was  affirmed  good,  de.  puis  qe  se  obligea  mesme  par  son 
serement  a  tiel  pennance,  sil  fait  al  encountre,  &  connusseit,  quit 
avoit  receive  douns  countre  son  dit  serement :  but  with  this  caution 
for  the  future  to  prevent  such  an  arbitrary  course  of  proceeding, 
&  sur  ceo  y  fuit  accord  par  les  grants  de  mesme  le  parlement,  qe  si 
Dul  tiel  case  aueigne  desore  an  evant  de  nul  tiel,  que  nostre  seigneur 
le  ro7  prigne  devers  lui  des  grants,  qe  lui  plerra,  &  par  lour  bone 
avyse  face  outre  ce  qe  plese  a  sa  royal  seignory  ;(e)  but  this  comes 
Dot  to  our  purpose  concerning  treason. 

As  to  the  time  of  B.  2.  it  was  a  fruitful  time  for  declaring  and 
enhansing  of  treason  in  parliament.  Bot.  Pari.  3  R.  2.  n.  18.  pars  1. 
the  case  of  Jean  Imperiall(/)  who  was  sent  as  agent  from  the  duke 
and  commonalty  of  Genoa,  and  coming  hither  by  the  king's  safe- 
conduct  was  murdered:  the  inquisition  before  the  coroner  was 
brought  into  parliament,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  clause  of  25  E.  3. 
it  was  declared  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  be  treason. 

This  declaration  being  by  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament 
was  a  good  declaration  pursuant  to  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  but  is  not  of 
force  at  this  *day,  1.  Because  it  was  but  a*  particular  case,  and  ex- 
tended not  to  any  other  case,  as  a  binding  law  but  only  as  a  great 
authority.  2.  Because  it  being  not  within  the  express  provision  of 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  it  stands  wholly  repealed  as  treason  by  the 
statutes  of  1  E.  6.  and  1  Marias. 

Rot.  Pari  1  R.  2.  n.  38.  the  judgment  against  Oomeneys  and 
Weston  for  betraying  the  king's  castles  in  France  mentioned  before 
cap.  15.  p.  168.  where  ^e^/on  had  judgment  to  be  drawn  and  hanged; 
this  judgment  was  given  by  the  lords  at  the  petition  of  the  commons 
in  parliament,  but  makes  not  much  in  the  point  of  declaration  of 
treason,  because,  1.  If  done,  as  is  supposed,  by  treachery  and  bribery, 

(e)  He  was  justice  of  amize  in  com*  Lincoln^  and  took  bribes  of  several  to  stay  an  exi- 
gent  appn  ui  indictment  for  felony,  that  should  have  issued  against  them. 

{(i)  The  earls  of  Arundel^  Warwick^  i^c. 

(ej  There  is  likewise  a  proviso  added,  that  this  should  not  be  drawn  into  precedent; 
$ti  mtlmmmodo  venue  eos,  qui  pradictum  Bacramentum  fecerunt  Sf  fregerurUt  Sf  habent 
UgtB  Angliss  regales  ae  cuatodiendum. 

(J)  Co.  P.  C.p.  8.  vide  eupra  p.  83. 
VOL.  I. — 29 
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it  was  an  adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.    2.  Being  a  declaration 
or  judgment  only  by  the  lords,  and  not  formally  by  the  king,  lords 
and  commons,  it  is  not  such  a  declaration  of  treason,  as  the 
[  264  ]  act  of  25  E.  3.  requires  in  cases  of  treason  not  thereby  de- 
clared. 

Sot,  Pari.  11  JR.2.  pars  2.  per  toiuniy  the  great  appeal  in  parlia- 
ment by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  and  others  against  the  archbishop 
of  York,  duke  of  Irelandj  Tresiliarij  Uske,  Blake,  Holly  and  others 
containing  di\rers  articles,  which  surely  were  not  treason  within  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  yet  had  judgment  of  high  treason  given  against 
them  by  the  lords  in  parUament.(^) 

Upon  the  impeachment  of  the  commons  against  Simon  Barley 
Beauchampy  and  others,  many  of  them  had  likewise  judgment  of 
high  treason  given  against  them  by  the  lords  in  parliament.(*) 

Altlio  the  king  did  in  some  kind  outwardly  agree  to  these  judg- 
ments, and  the  commons  were  active  in  it,  and  Boi.  Pari.  11  B.  2. 
pars  I.  n.  50.  public  thanks  were  given  to  the  king  by  the  lords  and 
commons  in  full  parliament,  de  ceo,  qil  lour  avoil  fait  cy  plein  jtM^ 
iiccy  yet  this  was  no  declaration  of  parliament  of  treason  pursuant  to 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  because  the  king  and  commons  did  not  consent 
per  modum  legis  declarativsSy  for  the  judgment  was  only  the  lords. 
2.  Because  it  was  but  a  particular  judgment  in  a  particular  case, 
which  was  not  conclusive,  when  the  like  cases  came  before  judges. 

This  parliament  of  11  iff.  2.  was  repealed  by  the  parliament  of 
21  B.2.  and  that  of  21  i?.  2.  also  repealed,  and  the  parliament  of 
11  R.2.  enacted  to  be  holden  according  to  the  purport  and  effect 
of  the  same  by  the  statutes  of  1  H.  4.  cap.  3  &  4.  but  this  did  not 
alter  the  statute  of  11  A.  2.  and  make  those  judgments,  which  were 
given  by  the  lords  in  1 1  i?.  2.  of  any  other  value  than  they  were  and 
consequently  amounted  not  to  any  declaration  by  parliament,  that 
these  which  the  lords  adjudged  treasons  in  W  R.  2.  were  or  ought  to 
be  so  held;  and  if  any  such  construction  might  be  made  upon  the 
confirmation  of  1  H.  4.  cap.  4.  yet  the  same  was  repealed  by  the 
statute  of  1  H,  4.  cap.  10.  in  the  same  parliament;  and  if  not,  yet 
certainly  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar.  have  wholly  taken  away  the  force  of 
those  declarations,  as  shall  be  shewed. 

Bot.  Pari,  n  B.2  n.  20.  TalboVs  case,  in  conspiring  the 
[  265  ]  destruction  of  the  dukes  of  ^Aquitain  and  Gloucester  the 
king's  uncles,  and  other  great  men,  Et  sur  ce  firent  divers 
gents  lever  armies  fy  array es  a  f aire  guerre  en  assembles  Sir  congre^ 
gations  in  tres  grand  S^*  horrible  numbre:  this  was  declared  treason 
by  the  lords  in  parliament,  and  a  proclamation  issued  to  render  him- 
self, or  otherwise  to  be  attainted  of  treason:  how  far  this  was  treason 
or  not  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  hath  been  before  considered,  but 
certainly,  if  it  were  no  treason  declared  by  the  particular  purviews 
of  25  E.  3.  it  is  no  such  authoritative  declaration  of  treason  in  par- 
liament^ as  this  act  requires  in  treasons  not  declared;  and  if  it  were 
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tach  an  authoritative  declaration,  it  binds  not  now  as  such,  because 
all  treasons  are  reduced  to  those  expressed  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
by  the  statutes  of  1  H,  4.  cap.  10.  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  and 
treasons  declared,  as  well  as  new  treasons  enacted,  are  by  these 
statutes  set  aside,  farther  than  the  very  declaration  of  25  E.  S.  ex- 
tends. 

Boi.  Pari.  21  R.  2.  quod  vide  inter  siatuta  21  B.  2,  cap.  2,  3,  4, 
12.  some  new  statutes  of  treason  were  enacted,  others  were  declared; 
by  cap.  2.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  procurers  of  any  new  commission 
like  that,  (for  the  obtaining  of  which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
4*c.  were  in  that  parliament  attainted)  being  convict  in  parliament 
should  be  guilty  of  high  treason:  again,  ca/7.  3.  If  any  be  convict 
in  parliament  of  the  compassing  of  the  king's  death,  or  to  depose 
him,  or  to  render  up  his  homage  to  him,  or  of  raising  war  against 
the  king;  and  cap.  4.  The  procurers  or  counsellors  to  repeal  the 
judgments  given  in  that  parliament,  if  convict  iu  parliament,  are 
guilty  of  high  treason:  other  treasons  were  declared,  as  namely  those 
nine  rank  answers  to  the  king's  questions,  which  are  all  recited  and 
affirmed,  and  adjudged  good  and  sufficient  by  the  12th  chapter  of 
that  parliament;  other  points  were  judged,  as  namely,  that  the  prp- 
curing  of  the  commission  for  regulating  the  miscarriages  in  govern- 
ment anno  7  B.  2.  and  the  execution  thereof  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  others  was  high  treason. 

And  tho  it  is  true,  that  some  of  the  points  enacted  to  be 
treason  by  the  3d  chapter  were  in  truth  treasons  by  the  [  266  ] 
statute  of  25  B.  3.  if  here  were  an  overt-act,  namely  com- 
passing the  death  or  deposing  the  king,  or  levying  war,  yet  these 
statutes  and  these  declarations  by  the  parliament  of  21  B.  2.  are 
wholly  set  aside;  and  the  statute  of  25  E.  3  governs  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  high  treason,  notwithstanding  any  of  the  extensions,  enactings, 
or  declarations  of  the  parliament  of  21  /?.  2.  or  any  of  the  judges 
therein-mentioned,  viz.  Belknap^  Tresiliany  Holtj  Fulihorp^  Burglj/y 
Thirlinge,  Bikbilly  and  dopton^  for  the  parliament  of  21  J?.  2.  is 
wholly  repealed  by  1.  H.  4.  cap.  3.  fy  4.  and  the  parliament  of 
11  B.2.  wherein  Belknap  and  TVesilian  were  judged  traitors  for 
delivering  those  extravagant  opinions(A)  is  revived  and  affirmed; 
and  also  by  the  statutes  of  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar.  the  treasons  enacted 
or  newly  declared  by  the  parliaments  of  11  4*  21  /?.  2.  are  repealed. 
And  tho  those  opinions  of  the  judges  Tresilian^  Thirlinge  and 
the  rest  had  the  countenance  of  the  parliament  of  21  J?.  2.  yet  they 
had  the  discountenance  of  the  parliament  of  11  /?.  2.  and  1  H.  4. 
which  repealed  the  parliament  of  21  B.  2.  and  stand  at  this  day 
unrepealed  in  their  full  strength,  excepting  only  such  treasons  as 
were  newly  made,  or  newly  declared  by  those  parliaments:  tho  the 
statutes  of  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar.  have  taken  away  those  treasons, 
which  either  the  statute  of  11  A.  2.  or  1  H,  4.  had  introduced  more 
than  were  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  yet  it  hath  not  taken  away  the 
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efficacy  of  the  parliaments  of  11  /?.  2.  and  3  H,  4.  as  to  their  decia* 
rations,  that  the  extrajudicial  opinions  of  those  judges  were  false 
and  erroneous ;  but  in  that  respect  the  parliaments  of  1  H.  4.  and 
11  R.2.  are  of  force,  as  to  the  damning  of  those  extravagant  and 
unwarrantable  opinions  and  declarations. 

I  come  now  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  wherein  I  find  little :  in 
anno  primo  in  parliament  inter  Placita  Coronss,  John  Hall  was 
convict  before  the  lords  in  parliament  of  the  murder  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  J  and  judgment  given  by  the  lords  per  assent  du  roy^  that 
altho  it  were  only  murder,  yet  the  ofiender  should  have  the  judg- 
ment of  high  treason,  viz.  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  embowelled, 
[  267  ]  his  bowels  burnt,  his  head  cut  ofi",  and  quartered,  and  his 
head  sent  to  Calicey  where  the  murder  was  committed, 
which  was  executed  by  the  marshal  accordingly:  this  was  no  decla- 
ration of  treason,  but  a  transcendent  punishment  of  the  murder  of  so 
eminent  a  person. 

1  H.  4.  cap.  10.  "  It  is  accorded,  that  in  no  time  to  come  any 
treason  be  judged  otherwise  than  it  was  ordained  by  the  statute  of 
king  Edward  III."  This  at  once  swept  away  all  the  extravagant 
treasons  introduced  in  the  time  of  B.  2.  either  in  over  much  favour 
of  popularity,  or  over  much  flattery  to  prerogative,  for  they  were  of 
both  sorts. 

Rot.  Pari.  5  H  4.  n.  12.  There  is  a  declaration  of  an  acquittal 
of  the  earl  of  Northumberland  from  treason;  qvod  vide  aniea 
cap,  14.  p.  136.  but  I  find  no  declaration  nor  act  of  new  treason,  in 
the  lime  of  H  4.  he  was  as  good  as  his  promise  by  the  act  of  1  H.  4. 
cap.  10.  for  he  contented  himself  with  the  declaration  made  by 
25  E.  3. 

In  the  time  of  H  5. 

By  the  statute  of  2  H  5.  cap.  6.  ^<  It  is  ordained  and  declared 
that  manslaughter,  robbery,  spoiling,  breaking  of  truce,  and  safe- 
conducts,  and  voluntary  receipt,  abetment,  procurement,  concealing, 
hiring,  sustaining,  and  maintaining  of  such  persons  to  be  done  in 
time  to  come  by  any  of  the  king's  subjects  within  England^  Ireland, 
or  fFaleSf  or  upon  the  main  sea  shall  be  judged  and  determined 
treason  done  against  the  king's  crown  and  dignity  ;  and  the  conser- 
vator of  the  truce  to  have  power  by  the  king's  commission  and  by 
the  commission  of  the  admiral  to  inquire  thereof:"  But  this  statute 
as  to  treason  is  particularly  repealed  by  the  statute  of  20  H  6.  cap.  11. 
but  whether  the  general  statutes  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  1  Mar.  cap.  1. 
had  repealed  it  as  to  treasons  done  upon  the  sea  may  be  a  question, 
because  it  hath  been  ruled,  that  those  statutes  extend  not  as  to  trials 
of  treason  done  upon  the  sea  by  the  statute  of  28  H  8.  cap.  15.  de 
quo  infrd,. 

The  statute  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  6  4*  7.  it  is  true,  is  a  declarative  law, 

that  clipping,  washing  and  filing  the  king's  coin  is  treason  within 

the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  judges  of  assise  and  justices  of 

[  268  ]  peace  have  cognisance  thereof  3  but  even  this  declarative 
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law  is  repealed  by  tlie  statute  of  1  Mar.  as  it  is  declared  in  the 
statute  of  5.  Eliz.  de  quo  aniea. 

As  to  the  judgment  of  treason  given  in  Sir  John  OldcastWs  case 
Rot.  Pari,  5  H.  5.  par.  1.  n.  11.  tho  the  judgment  be  given  in  par- 
liament, yet  it  is  barely  upon  the  account  of  compassing  the  king's 
death,  and  of  levying  of  war,  which  was  expressly  within  the  statute 
of  25.  E.  3.  as  appears  before,  cap.  14.  p.  142. 

Touching  the  times  of  H.  6. 

Roi.  Pari.  2.  H.  6.  n.  18.  It  appears,  that  John  Mortimer  was 
committed  for  suspicion  of  treason  against  H,  5.  and  23  Feb.  2  H.  6. 
brake  prison,  and  escaped,  for  which  he  was  indicted  25  Feb.  2  H,  6. 
at  Guildhall^  London^  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer 
setting  forth  the  matter,and  thv^i  prisonam prmdictam  falso fy  volun" 
iarie /regit;  the  record  by  the  king's  command  was  sent  into  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  king's  commissioner  ad  tenendum  parliament um^ 
and  the  lords  at  the  request  of  the  commons,  it  was  affirmed  a  good 
indictment,  and  Mortimer  had  judgment  to  be  drawn,  hanged,  and 
quartered,  and  his  lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the  king  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lieutenant,  lords,  and  commons,  by  an  act  made  then  for 
that  purpose. 

This  it  is  true  was  an  authoritative  declaration  of  treason  in  this 
particular  case  pursuant  to  the  clause  of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

But  it  rested  not  here,  for  in  the  same  parliament,  n.  60.  a  general 
statute  passed,  <^Que  si  ascun  person  soite  indite, appelle  ou  prise  par 
suspicion  de  grand  treason  and  pur  cest  cause  soit  commisse  &  detenus 
in  prison  &  escape  volunterement  hors  du  dit  prison,  que  tiel  escape 
soit  adjudge  and  declare  treason,  si  tiel  person  ent  soit  duement  attaint 
seloQ  la  ley  de  terre.  Et  eient  les  seigneurs  de  fee  en  tiel  cas  les 
eschetes  and  forfeitures  de  terres  &  tenements  de  eux  tenus  par  tiel 
persons  issint  attaints,  come  de  ceux,  que  sont  attaints  de  petit  trea- 
son; Et  teigne  cest  estatute  lieu  &  effect  del  20  'our  de  Octobre  dar- 
rein passe  tanque  al  prochein  parliament. 

**  Ro'.  Soit  fait,  come  est  desyre  par  la  petition.'* 

This  parliament  began  20  Oct,  2,  H,  6.  [  269  ] 

The  things  observable  hereupon  are  these,  1.  That  to 
rescue  a  person,  that  is  a  traitor,  out  of  prison  was  treason  at  com- 
mon law,  and  so  continues  at  this  day  within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3. 
2  Co.  Instil,  p.  589-.  and  1  H,  6.  5.  b,  2.  But  if  a  man  committed 
for  treason  breaks  prison  and  escapes,  this  is  not  treason  at  common 
law.  3.  Tho  it  be  felony  by  the  statute  de  frangentibua  prisonam^ 
yet  it  is  not  made  treason  by  that  statute.  4.  But  if  it  were  treason 
by  that  statute,  yet  it  is  corrected  and  made  not  treasdn  by  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  and  1  H.4.  and  therefore  in  this  case  it  was  made  treason 
merely  by  the  judgment  (ff  parliament,  and  statute  of  2  H,  6.  was  but 
temporary  and  expired  by  the  next  parliament.  5.  That  the  judg- 
ment itself  in  Mortimer^ s  case,  tho  an  authoritative  declaration,  was 
not  at  all  binding  in  other  cases  for  two  reasons,  1.  Because  it  is 
checked  and  controled  as  to  any  such  effect  by  the  general  act  of  par- 
liament of  2  H.  6.  which  was  to  continue  only  to  the  next  parlia- 
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'  merit;  and  2.  Because  it  was  but  a  particular  judgment  of  parlia- 
ment in  that  particular  case,  to  which  it  was  particularly  applied. 

But  howsoever,  that  question  is  now  put  out  of  question  b^  the 
general  act  of  1  Mar.  cap,  1.  which  enervates  the  force  of  this  judg- 
ment and  declaration;  for  1  Mar,  repeals  declarative  laws  of  treasons 
as  well  as  enacting  laws,  and  leaves  the  judges  to  judge  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  as  if  no  such  judgment  had  been 
given  in  parliament.  2  Co.  Instit.  p.  589.  and  therefore  it  seems 
strange  to  me,  that  the  judges  took  any  notice  of  3  H.  6.  in  BensUd's 
case  to  ground  any  opinion  on.(i) 

And  therefore,  altho  in  the  late  act  of  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafe 
fordy  there  was  a  proviso  added,  that  it  should  not  be  construed,  that 
the  treasons  therein  charged  should  be  a  rule  for  judges  to  proceed 
by,  in  other  cases,  it  seems  a  cautious  but  needless  proviso, 
[7  0]  because  it  was  a  particular  judgment,  that  did  not  egredi 
personam^  and  no  general  declarative  law  to  serve  the 
statute  of  25  E,  3.  For  there  may  be  collateral  reasons  not  only  in 
policy,  but  in  justice  sometimes  for  a  parliament  to  vary  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  in  substance  the  same,  when  differenced  by  circuai- 
stances,  in  several  persons. 

8  H.  6.  cap,  6.  Burning  of  houses  maliciously  or  wickedly  to  ex- 
tort sums  of  money  from  those,  whom  the  malefactors  spare,  is  made 
high  treason  with  a  retrospect  to  the  first  year  of  the  king's  reign, 
saving  to  the  lords  their  liberties,  as  in  case  of  felony. 

Two  things  are  observable  upon  this  act,  1.  That  had  it  not  been 
specially  provided  against,  the  lords  had  lost  their  eschetes  by  mak- 
ing it  treason.  2.  That  this  act,  iho  perpetual  in  its  constitution,  yet 
was  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  and  after  that  repeal  it  remained 
felony,  as  it  was  before,  and  so  continues  to  this  day. 

Rot.  Pari.  11  H.  Q,  n.  43.  A  petition  that  John  Carpenter^  who 
had  committed  a  barbarous  murder  upon  his  wife,  for  which  he  was 
outlawed  and  in  prison  in  the  king's  bench,  might  for  example's  sake 
by  authority  of  parliament  be  judged  a  traitor,  and  that  the  judges 
might  give  judgment  against  him  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  saving  to 
the  lords  their  eschetes.  Ro'.  Pur  ceo,  quit  semble  encouutre  le 
liberty  de  seint  esglis  le  roy  se  avisera. 

20  H.  6.  cap.  3.  Thecomingof  people  out  of  /Fa/e*  or  the  marches 
of  the  same  into  the  counties  adjacent,  and  taking  and  driving  away 
cattle,  and  their  abettors  and  receivers  knowing  thereof,  is  made 
treason  against  the  king,  saving  to  the  lords  marchers,  of  whom  the 
offenders,  receivers,  or  abetters  held  their  lands,  the  forfeiture  thereof 
and  of  their  goods  and  chatties,  when  attainted ;  this  act  was  to  con- 
tinue for  six  years :  noia,  the  lords  had  lost  their  eschetes  and  for- 

(i)  Cro,  Car.  583.  Jones  455.  It  was  the  case  in  1  H,  6.  5.  b.  and  not  the  statute  of 
9  H,  6.  on  which  the  judges  grounded  their  opinion,  allho  as  that  opinion  is  exprest  in 
Cro.  Car.  583.  and  KeL  77.  viz.  that  the  breaiiing  of  a  prison,  wherein  traitors  be,  is  high 
treason,  tho  the  parties  did  not  know,  that  there  were  traitors  there,  is  not  warranted  bj 
that  case,  which  is  of  one,  who  brake  prison,  knowing  certain  pevBonB  to  be  pri9oner9  in 
the  $aid  prieon  for  treamm. 
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feitore  of  the  offenders  goods,  if  it  had  not  been  specially  provided 
for,  becanse  made  treason  and  a  new  treason,  which  was  not  before, 
for  the  lords  marchers  had  not  only  forfeiture  of  goods  of  felons,  but 
royal  eachetes  and  forfeiture  of  traitors  goods  for  the  most 
part;  but  that  franchise,  which  was  by  prescription,  could  [271  ] 
not  extend  to  new  treasons. 

I  find  nothing  more  relating  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VI. 

The  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk  by  the  commons  for 
treasons  and  misdemeanors  contained  many  articles  of  high  treason 
within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  namely,  adhering  to  the  king^s  ene- 
mies; but  the  whole  matter  being  at  last  left  to  the  king,  he  was 
declared  by  the  king  clear  of  the  treasons,  and  for  the  rest  the  king 
by  a  kind  of  composition  ordered  him  to  be  banished  for  five  years. 
Boi.  Pari.  28  H.  6  n.  18,  19,  30,  4-c. 

As  to  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III.  tho  in  those 
great  revolutions,  that  happened  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VI.  the 
beginning  of  Edward  IV.  the  time  of  Richard  III.  there  are  many 
acts  of  attainder  of  treason  of  particular  persons,  that  adhered  to 
either  party  then  contending  for  the  crown,  according  as  the  success 
of  war  fell  to  one  side  or  the  other,  as  namely  Rot.  Pari.  38  H.  6. 
n.  I. — 36,  fyc.  many  of  the  duke  of  York's  party  were  attainted  of 
treason  by  act  of  parliament.  Rot.  Pari.  1  E.  4.  n.  6. — 15,  ^c.  the 
numerous  companies  of  the  party  of  Henry  VI.  were  attainted  by 
parliament ;  the  like  was  done  in  the  short  regress  of  H.  6.  1 1  E.  4. 
in  a  parliament  held  in  that  short  resumption  of  the  crown  by  Henry 
VI.  Again,  the  Uke  was  done  in  the  parliament  of  12  E.  4.  upon 
the  regress  and  re-ezpu!sion  of  Henry  VI.  Again,  Rot.  Pari. 
1  R.  3.  divers  persons  of  great  quality,  that  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Richard  III.  were  attainted  by  act  of  parliament;  and  the  like  was 
again  done  in  the  parliament  of  1  H.  7.  against  the  assistants  of 
Richard  III.  Every  new  revolution  occasioned  the  attainder  by 
parliament  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  adverse  party ;  yet  in  all 
this  time  I  find  no  general  declaration  or  general  enacting  of  new 
treasons  by  parliament. 

I  come  to  the  time  of  Henry  VII. 

In  this  time  I  find  but  one  new  treason,  namely  the  statute  o{4  H. 
7.  cap.  18.  whereby  the  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  made  current 
in  this  realm  is  made  high  treason. 

But  this  act  was  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12. 
and  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  and  another  act  made  to  the  same  pur-  [  272  ] 
pose  in  1  Mar.  sess.  2.  cap.  6. 

This  wise  prince  duly  considering  the  various  revolutions,  that  had 
formerly  happened  in  this  kingdom  touching  the  crown  especially  to 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster^  and  that  every  success  of  any 
party  presently  subjected  all  that  opposed  the  conqueror,  to  the  pen- 
alties of  treason ;  and  weighing  that,  altho  by  his  marriage  with 
the  heir  of  the  house  of  Yorky  he  had  reasonably  well  secured  his  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  yet  otherwise  his  title,  as  in  bis  own  right,  was 
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not  without  some  difficulties;  he  therefore  made  a  law,  not  to  enact 
treason^  but  to  give  some  security  against  it,  viz.  11  H.  7.  cap.  I. 
"  That  all  persons,  that  attend  upon  the  king  and  sovereign  lord  of 
this  land  for  the  time  being  in  his  person,  and  do  him  true  and  faith- 
ful service  of  alligeance  in  the  same,  or  be  in  other  places  by  his 
commandment  in  the  wars  within  this  land  or  without,  that  for  the 
said  deed  and  true  duty  of  alligeance  he  or  they  shall  be  in  no  wise 
convict  or  attaint  of  high  treason,  nor  of  other  offenses  for  that  cause 
by  act  of  parliament,  or  otherwise  by  any  process  of  law,  whereby 
he  or  any  of  them  shall  now  forfeit  life,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  pos- 
sessions, hereditaments,  goods,  chatties,  or  any  other  thing,  but  be  for 
that  service  utterly  discharged  of  any  vexation,  trouble,  or  loss;  and 
if  any  act  or  acts,  or  other  process  of  law  hereafter  thereupon  for  the 
same  happen  to  be  made  contrary  to  this  ordinance,  that  then  that 
act  or  acts  or  other  process  of  law  whatsoever  they  be,  stand  and  be 
utterly  void  ;  provided  always,  that  no  person  or  persons  shall  take 
any  benefit  or  advantage  by  this  act,  which  shall  hereafter  decline 
from  his  or  their  said  alligeance/'  Upon  this  act  these  things  are 
observable. 

1.  That  this  act  was  not  temporary  or  for  the  life  of  king  Henry 
yil.  but  was  perpetual,  and  extended  to  all  succeeding  kings  and 
queens  of  this  realm,  for  it  is  for  attendants  upon  the  king  or  sove- 
reign lord  of  this  land  for  the  time  being. 

2.  It  is  observable,  that  this  act  extendeth  to  a  king  de 
[  273  ]  factOy  tho  not  de  jure^  for  in  truth  such  was  Henry  VII.  for 
his  wife  was  the  right  heir  to  the  crown,  and  his  regal 
power  was  principally  by  an  act  of  parliament  made  1  H.  7.  before 
his  intermarriage  with  his  queen,  tho  both  titles  were  derived  to  his 
descendants,  viz.  Henry  VIII.  and  in  default  of  issue,  to  his  sister, 
from  whom  our  present  sovereign  is  descended :  and  this  act,  tho 
extended  to  his  successors,  which  were  kings  de  jure^  as  well  as  dt 
factOy  yet  was  made  for  the  security  of  himself  and  his  servants  ia 
the  first  place,  which  appeareth  more  fully  also  by  the  preamble. 

3.  That  tho  this  act  might  secure  the  attendants  on  the  king  in  his 
wars  against  impeachments  in  an  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  might, 
as  to  this  purpose,  exempt  them  from  the  danger  of  any  treason  by 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  as  adherers  to  the  king's  enemies,  yet  it  was 
a  vain  provision  against  future  acts  of  parliament,  whose  hands 
could  not  be  bound  by  a  former  act  from  repealing  it,  or  taking  away 
the  effect  thereof  in  part  or  in  all. 

It  is  true,  since  that  time  this  kingdom  hath  had  no  great  experi- 
ence of  changes  of  thi3  nature,  nor  need  to  make  use  of  the  advan- 
tage of  this  statute:  it  is  true  queen  Mary  began  her  reign  6  «/ti/y, 
1553,  she  was  crowned  6  Octob.  following,  her  first  session  of  parlia- 
ment began  5  Octob,  1553.  which  was  the  day  before  her  coronation, 
and  the  second  session  thereof  was  held  by  prorogation  24  Octob. 
1  Mar. 

Upon  that  6th  of  July^  which  was  the  day  of  king  Edward's 
death,  and  before  queen  Mary  was  actually  settled,  the  lady  Jatu 
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Gray  set  up  a  title  for  herself,  and  continued  in  some  kind  of  regal 
power,  until  the  1st  of  August  following,  and  during  those  twenty. 
four  days  the  styles  of  deeds,  statutes  and  other  things  (and  possibly 
also  processes)  were  made  in  her  name,  and  a  special  act  was  made 
1  Mar.  seas,  2  cap.  4.  to  make  them  effectual,  and  to  be  pleadable  in 
the  style,  name,  and  year  of  queen  Mary;  so  that  the  lady  t/ane 
seemed  an  intruder  for  about  twenty-four  days;  but  the  truth  is, she 
was  not  so  much  as  an  usurper,  or  a  queen  de  facto:  and 
these  her  assistants  in  that  business,  viz.  the  archbishop  of  [  274  ] 
Canterbury^  the  duke  of  Northumberland^  the  said  lady 
Jane  and  divers  others  were  attainted  before  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer;  and  those  attainders  confirmed  by  parliament  I  Mar. 
sess.  2.  cap.  16.  and  note  in  that  act  of  attainder  a  special  proviso, 
that  the  possessions  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury  should  not 
be  forfeited  by  that  attainder  or  act  of  parliament;  possibly  they 
thought  that  the  general  words  of  that  act,  or  at  least  the  statutes  of 
26  H.  8.  and  33  H.  8.  which  gave  forfeitures  for  treason  against 
successors,  and  were  not  repealed  by  1  Mar.  might  otherwise  have 
forfeited  the  lands  of  the  archbishoprick  by  the  attainder  of  the  arch- 
bisop;  but  of  this  supra  cap.  23.  p.  252. 

4.  But  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  proviso  in  that  act  o(  II  H. 
7.  "  That  no  persons  shall  have  the  benefit  of  this  act  who  shall 
decline  from  his  alligeance,"  is  dark  and  dubious. 

But  these  questions  never  failed  to  be  soon  decided  on  the  victor's 
part  by  their  parliaments,  which  were  always  obsequious  enough  in 
these  matters  to  the  victor,  and  ready  to  pass  acts  of  attainders  for 
his  safety  and  their  own,  against  which  no  security  was,  nor  could 
be  given  by  this  act  of  11  //.  7. 

I  come  now  to  the  reign  of  Henry  ^III.  which  was  a  reign 
wherein  acts  concerning  treason  were  exceedingly  multiplied,  and 
they  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Such  acts,  as  constituted  or  declared 
treason.  2.  Such  acts,  as  concerned  the  trial  of  treason.  3.  Such 
as  concerned  the  punishment  or  forfeiture  of  treason. 

By  the  statute  of  22  H.  8.  cap.  9.  Richard  Rose  for  wilful  poison- 
ing of  divers  persons  is  by  authority  of  parliament  attainted  of  high 
treason,  and  that  he  be  boiled  to  death :  and  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment murder  by  wilful  poisoning  is  made  treason  for  the  future,  and 
the  ofifender  to  be  boiled  to  death,  and  not  to  have  benefit  of  the 
clergy:  justices  of  peace  to  have  power  to  inquire  of  this  offense, 
and  also  of  counterfeiting  coin  of  any  foreign  kingdom,  suffered  to 
be  current  here,  the  title  of  lords  to  eschete  of  the  lands  of  offenders 
in  poisoning  is  saved  to  them  {k) 

This  treason  is  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  and  the  same  [  275  ] 
remains  felony  as  before. 

By  26  H.  cap.  13.  "  Maliciously  to  wish,  will,  or  desire  by  words 
or  writing,  or  by  craft  to  imagine,  invent,  practise,  or  attempt  any 
bodily  harm  to  the  king,  queen,  or  their  heirs  apparent,  to  deprive 

(]k)Co.F.C.|»,  48. 
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them,  or  any  of  them  of  their  dignity,  title,  or  name,  or  slanderously, 
or  maliciously  to  publish  by  express  writing,  or  words,  that  the  king 
our  sovereign  lord  is  an  hereticy  schismatic^  tyrant,  infidel,  or 
vsurptr,  or  rebelliously  to  detain  any  of  his  castles,  &c.  in  this  realm, 
or  other  his  dominions,  or  rebelliously  to  detain  or  keep  any  of  his 
ships,  ammunition,  or  artillery,  and  do  not  humbly  render  the  said 
castles,  fortresses,  ships,  or  artillery,  to  our  sovereign  lord,  his  heirs 
or  successors,  or  such  as  shall  be  deputed  by  them,  within  six  days 
after  they  be  commanded  thereunto  by  proclamation  under  the  great 
seal,  is  enacted  to  be  treason  in  the  offenders,  their  aiders,  counsellors, 
conseiiters  and  abetters:  foreign  treason  to  be  tried  in  any  county, 
where  the  king  shall  appoint  by  commission/' 

1.  It  should  seem,  that  this  act  was  intended  to  be  perpetual,  for 
in  it  and  the  subsequent  clause  of  forfeitures  it  mentions  the  king,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  2.  Part  of  this  seems  to  be  treason  by  the  sta- 
tute of  25  E,  3.  viz.  the  practising  any  bodily  harm,  if  there  be  an 
overt-act,  and  also  the  rebellious  detaining  of  the  king's  castles  after 
summons  by  proclamation;  the  rest  are  purely  new  treasous.  3.  But 
whether  it  was  temporary  or  perpetual,  all  treason  resting  singly,  as 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  act,  is  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar. 
and  yet  the  latter  clause(/)  concerning  forfeiture  in  relation  to  all 
treasons  within  25,  E.  3.  stands  unrepealed;  de  quo  vide  supra  4* 
infra. 

By  27  H.  8.  cap.  2.  counterfeiting  privy  seal,  privy  signet,  or  siga 
manual  is  made  treason,  and  the  offenders,  their  counsellors,  aiders, 
and  abetters  to  suffer  and  forfeit, as  in  case  of  treason;  this  is  repealed 
by  1  Mar.  cap,  1.  and  then  re-enacted  by  1  Mar.  cap,  6. 

By  25  H,  8,  cap,  22.  the  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen 
[  276  ]  Catharine  is  affiimed  by  parliament,  and  also  the  marriage 
between  him  and  JJnne  Bullen,  and  the  crown  with  all  dig* 
nities,  honours,  pre-eminences,  prerogatives,  authorities,  and  juris- 
dictions to  the  same  annext  or  belonging,  is  entailed  after  the  king's 
death  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  viz.  to  the  first, 
second,  and  other  sons  of  the  king  and  of  the  said  queen  ^nne,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  successively;  and  for  want  of  such  issue 
male,  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  king,  and  the  heirs  of  their  several 
bodies;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  their 
daughter  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  so  to  their  second,  third  and 
other  daughters;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  the  king's  right  heirs. 

<<  If  any  by  writing,  printing,  or  exterior  act  maliciously  do  or 
procure  any  thing  to  the  peril  of  the  king's  person,  or  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  king's  enjoyment  of  the  crown,  or  to  the  prejudice  or 
derogation  of  the  marriage  between  him  and  queen  •dnne,  or  to  the 
peril,  slander,  or  disherison  of  any  of  the  issues  or  heirs  made  by  this 
act  inheritable  to  the  crown,  it  shall  be  hi|h  treason. 

"  If  any  by  words  without  writing,  ^'c.  maliciously  publish  any 

(/)  By  this  latter  clause  the  offender,  4r^.  shall  forfeit  to  the  kingf,  his  heirs  and  sacccs- 
•ors  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  use  or  pot* 
tession,  by  any  right,  title,  or  means. 
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thing  to  the  slander  of  the  said  marriage  between  the  king  and  queen 
t/innej  or  to  the  slander  or  disherison  of  the  issues  of  the  king's  body 
begotten  on  the  said  qneen  ^nne,  or  other  heirs  inheritable  to  the 
crown,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  misprision  of  treason  :"  an 
oath  is  appointed  to  be  taken  in  pursuance  hereof,  and  the  refusers 
are  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason;  provision  is  made  for  the  custody 
of  the  heir  of  the  crown  during  minority. 

28  H.  8.  cap.  7.  the  last  act  is  repealed,  and  all  intermediate  of- 
fenses against  that  act  in  relation  to  queen  ^nne  or  the  lady  Eliza' 
beth  pardoned;  queen  .^/i/ie  and  others  attainted  of  treason;  the  mar- 
riage between  the  king  and  queen  Catharine  annulled  and  judged 
void,  and  the  issues  between  them  to  be  illegitimate;  the  marriage 
between  the  king  and  queen  Jlnne  judged  void  by  sentence  of  divorce 
of  the  archbishop;  the  same  sentence  confirmed,  and  the  marriage 
with  queen  Jlnne  judged  and  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  issues 
between  them  declared  illegitimate  and  excluded  from  inhe- 
riting the  crown:  Leviiical  degrees  settled.  Children  be-  [277] 
tween  the  king  and  queen  Jane  shM  be  adjudged  the  king's 
lawful  children,  and  inheritable  to  the  crown;  the  crown  entailed  to 
king  Henry  VIII.  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  th^t 
is  to  say,  to  the  first,  second,  and  other  sons  of  the  king  on  the  body 
of  queen  fane  begotten,  and  the  heirs  of  their  bodies  severally;  and 
in  default  of  such  issue  male,  then  to  the  first  son  and  heir  male  of 
his  body,  and  so  to  the  second  and  other  sons  in  tail;  and  for  the 
want  thereof,  to  the  first  and  other  issue  female  between  the  king  and 
queen  Jane  in  tail;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  to  the  king's  first  and 
other  issue  female  in  tail ;  and  for  lack  of  issue  of  the  king's  body,  to 
such  person,  and  in  such  manner  as  he  shall  appoint  by  his  last  will 
or  letters  patent;  provision  against  disturbances  of  the  heir  of  his  body 
10  nominated  under  pain  of  treason;  "And  if  any  shall  by  words, 
writing,  printing,  or  other  exterior  act  directly  or  indirectly  do  or 
procare  maliciously  any  thing  to  the  peril  of  the  person  of  the  king, 
his  heirs  or  successors  having  the  royal  estate  of  the  crown,  or  ma- 
liciously or  willingly  by  words,  fyc.  give  occasion,  whereby  the  king, 
his  heirs  or  successors  might  be  interrupted  of  the  crown,  or  for  the 
interruption,  repeal  or  adnullation  of  this  act,  or  the  king's  disposal 
of  the  crown  according  to  it,  or  to  the  slander,  disturbance,  or  dero- 
gation of  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  qneen  Jane,  or  any 
other  lawful  wife,  which  he  shall  hereafter  marry,  or  to  the  peril, 
slander,  or  disherison  of  any  of  the  issues  and  heirs  of  the  king  limited 
to  be  inheritable  to  the  crown,  or  to  whom  the  king  shall  by  autho- 
rity of  this  act  dispose  it,  or  that  affirm,  fyc.  the  marriage  between 
the  king  and  queen  Catharine,  or  between  the  king  and  queen  %/inne 
to  be  good,  or  slander  the  sentences  of  divorce  above  said,  or  publish 
their  issues  to  be  the  king's  lawful  children,  or  shall  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  king,  the  queen,  or  any  made  inheritable  to  the  crown  by 
this  act,  or  to  whom  the  king  by  authority  of  this  act  shall  dispose 
thereof,  of  their  titles,  styles,  names,  degrees,  or  royal  estate 
or  regal  power,  or  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  answer  such  [  278  ] 
questions,  as  shall  be  objected  to  them  upon  any  clause  of 
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this  act,  or  after  taking  (he  oath  do  contemptuously  refuse  to  answer 
such  interrogatories,  as  shall  be  objected  concerning  the  same,  or 
shall  refuse  to  take  the  oath  enjoined  by  this  act,  they,  their  aiders, 
counsellors,  maintainers  and  abetters  shall  be  guilty  of  treasou,  and 
forfeit  all  their  lands,  ^'c.  and  all  sanctuary  excluded." 

The  form  of  the  oath  is  set  down  in  the  act,  and  power  is  given  to 
the  king  by  will  to  dispose  of  the  custody  of  the  king's  issue  within 
age. 

It  is  made  treason  to  disturb  such  disposal,  and  also  power  is  given 
to  the  king  to  dispose  or  give  by  will,  fyc.  to  any  of  his  blood  any 
title,  style,  name,  honors,  tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

AWrt,  This  act  doubted  whether  the  attempting  any  thing  in  par- 
liament against  the  marriage  of  queen  jJnne  might  not  bring  them 
in  danger  of  the  act  of  25  H.  8.  and  therefore  took  care  both  to 
repeal  the  act,  and  to  discharge  and  pardon  what  had  been  attempted 
against  it. 

The  clause  enabling  the  king  to  dispose  of  any  honours  or  lands 
to  those  of  his  blood  by  will  was  necessary,  for  without  such  an 
enabling  act  of  parliament  the  king  could  not  dispose  thereof  by  wiiij 
but  only  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  or  for  lands  parcel 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  under  the  seal  of  the  duchy. 

But  it  seems,  that  as  to  the  disposal  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown  or  duchy  by  letters  patent  under  these  respective  seals,  the 
king  had  power  without  this  act,  or  the  35  H.  8.  cap.  1.  to  dispose 
thereof,  and  to  bind  his  successors. 

And  this  by  reason  of  the  special  penning  of  those  acts,  which,  as 
I  think,  did  not  entail  the  lands^  that  the  king  had  in  jure  coronm 
or  injure  ducatds  Lancastriss^  but  only  limits  the  succession  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  dignities,  honors,  prerogatives,  pre-eminences, 
authorities,  or  jurisdictions  to  the  same  annext  or  belonging,  which 
are  but  so  many  expressions  of  the  parts  or  incidents  of  the  regal 
dignity,  and  not  of  the  lands  or  possessions  of  the  crown,  but  those 
rested  in  the  crown  in  fee-simple,  as  they  were  before  those  acts 
made. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  several  acts  of  34  H,  8.  cap. 
[  279  ]  21.  1  iE.  6.  cap.  8.  18  Eliz,  cap.  2.  35  Eliz.  cap,  3.  43 
Eliz.  cap,  1.  for  confirmation  of  letters  patent,  there  is  no 
clause  to  make  them  good,  notwithstanding  the  entail  of  the  crown, 
for  it  was  not  needful;  but  the  lands  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  VI.  queen  Mary^  queen  Elizabeth^  stand  effectual  without 
any  such  confirmation,  and  yet  the  entail  of  the  crown  by  these  acts 
continued  till  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth^  at  which  time  it  was 
spent,  and  king  James  succeeded  to  the  crown  as  the  true  heir 
thereof,  without  the  help  of  any  entail  or  nomination  by  Henry  VIIL 

And  yet  after  all  this  the  whole  scheme  was  altered  by  the  statute 
of  35  H,  8.  cap.  1.  for  thereby  after  recital  of  the  statute  of  28  H.  8 
and  that  the  king  had  issue  by  queen  Jane  prince  Edward,  and  the 
king  had  since  married  the  lady  Catharine;  It  is  enacted,  "That  if 
the  king  and  prince  Edward  die  without  heirs  of  either  of  their 
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bodies,  the  crown  shall  remain  to  the  lady  Mary  and  the  heirs  of 
her  body  under  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  limited  by  the  king  by 
his  letters  patent,  or  his  last  will;  and  for  want  of  such  issue,  or 
upon  breach  of  such  conditions,  to  the  lady  Elizabeth  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body  under  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  limited  by  the  king 
by  his  last  will  or  letters  patent;  anddn  default  of  such  issue,  or 
upon  breach  of  such  conditions,  to  such  persons  and  for  such  estates, 
as  the  king  shall  limit  by  his  will  or  letters  patent. 

This  act  repeals  the  former  oath  of  28  H.  8.  and  directs  the  form 
of  a  new  oath  to  be  taken  for  the  extirpation  of  the  pope's  pretended 
supremacy,  and  limits  it  to  be  taken  by  all  that  sue  livery,  have  any 
office  of  the  king's  gift,  receive  orders,  take  degrees,  and  by  all  per- 
sons whom  the  king,  fyc,  shall  appoint,  and  that  it  shall  be  treason  in 
such,  who  obstinately  refuse  to  take  the  oath. 

It  is  also  enacted,  "  That  if  any  person  by  words,  writing,  printing, 
or  exterior  act  maliciously  or  willingly  do  or  procure  any  thing 
directly  or  indirectly  for  the  repeal,  annullation  or  interruption  of  this 
act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  or  of  any  thing  that  shall 
be  done  by  the  king  in  the  limitation  of  the  crown  to  be  [  280  J 
made  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  peril,  disherison  or  slander  of 
any  of  the  issues  and  heirs  of  the  king  being  limited  by  this  act  to 
inherit  and  to  be  inheritable  to  the  crown,  or  to  the  disherison  or  in- 
terruption of  any  person,  to  whom  the  crown  is  by  this  act,  or  shall 
be  limited  by  the  king  as  aforesaid,  whereby  they  may  be  destroyed 
or  interrupted  in  body  or  title  of  the  inheritance  of  the  crown,  thd 
same  shall  be  high  treason  in  the  offenders,  their  maintainers,  aiders, 
counsellors,  and  abetters,  saving  to  all  persons,  other  than  the  par- 
ties attainted,  their  heirs  and  successors,  all  rights,  fyc.  in  the  lands  of 
the  persons  attaint." 

And  note,  that  notwithstanding  the  caution  used  in  the  act  of 
28  H.  8.  for  the  pardon  of  the  attempting  to  repeal  the  act  of  25  H.  8. 
no  such  care  was  thought  necessary  here  for  the  attempt  or  procure- 
ment to  alter  the  law  by  act  of  parliament;  for  as  it  could  not  be 
restrained  by  a  precedent  act,  so  neither  was  it  concerned  within  the 
penalty. 

And  thus  much  for  those  treasons,  that  related  to  the  succession  of 
the  crown,  which  I  have  put  together,  notwithstanding  many  of  theni 
come  after  those  other  acts,  which  I  shall  hereafter  mention.[l] 

[1]  Of  the  lUtates  of  treason  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  8,  Hume  says,  they  were 
maltiplied  beyond  all  former  precedent.  Even  words  to  the  disparagement  of  the  king, 
queen,  or  royal  issue,  were  subjected  to  that  penalty;  and  so  little  care  was  taken  in 
framiDg^  those  rigorous  statutes  that  they  contain  obvious  contradictions;  insomuch  that 
bad  they  been  strictly  executed,  every  man  without  exception  must  have  fallen  under  the 
penally  of  treason.  By  one  statute,  for  instance,  it  was  declared  treason  to  assert  the 
Talidit^  of  the  king^s  marriage,  either  with  Catherine  ofArragon,  or  Anne  Bolyn;  by  an- 
other. It  was  treason  to  say  any  thing  to  the  disparagement  or  slander  of  the  princesses 
Jfisfif  and  Elizabeth;  and  to  call  them  spurious,  would  no  doubt  have  been  construed  to 
tbeir  slander.  Nor  would  even  a  profound  silence  with  regard  to  these  delicate  points  be 
able  to  save  a  person  from  such  penalties.  For  by  the  former  statute,  whoever  refused  to 
inswer  upon  oath  to  any  point  contained  in  that  act  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  treason* 
The  king  therefiire,  needed  only  propose  to  any  one  a  question  with  regard  to  the  legality 
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By  the  28  H.  2.  cap.  10.  which  was  the  great  concloding  act  against 
the  papal  authority,  the  asserting  or  maintaining  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity is  broQght  within  the  statute  of  prstmunire^  and  he  that  obsti- 
nately refuseth  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  abjuration  thereby  enacted, 
is  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  high  treason. 

By  28  H,  8.  cap.  18.  mavying  any  of  the  king's  children  or  re- 
puted children,  or  his  sisters,  or  aunts  of  the  father's  part,  or  the 
children  of  the  king's  brethren,  or  sisters  without  the  king's  license 
under  his  great  seal,  or  deflowering  of  any  of  them,  is  enacted  to  be 
treason. 

By  31  H.  8.  cap.  8.  the  king  and  council's  proclamation  concern- 
ing religion  or  other  matters  are  to  be  obeyed  under  such  penalties, 
as  they  shall  think  requisite;  they,  that  disobey  them  and  then  go 
beyond  sea  contemptuously  to  avoid  answering  such  offense, 
[281  ]  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  8^c.  saving  to  every  person,  other 
than  the  offenders,  their  heirs  and  successors,  all  right,  8^c. 

By  32  H.  8.  cap.  25.  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  lady  Jinnt 
ClevCy  which  had  been  dissolved  by  the  sentence  of  convocation,  was 
confirmed  by  parliament,  with  liberty  for  each  party  to  marry  else- 
where :  if  any  by  writing,  printing,  or  exterior  act,  word  or  deed, 
accept,  take,  judge,  or  believe  the  said  marriage  to  be  good,  or 
attempt  any  thing  for  the  repeal  or  adnullation  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
high  treason  in  them,  their  aiders,  counsellors,  abetters,  or  maintam- 
ers,  saving  the  rights  of  all,  other  than  the  offenders,  their  heirs  and 
successors;  and  all  persons  that  have  acted  against  the  said  marriage 
are  pardoned. 

By  33  H.  8.  cap.  21.  Queen  Catharine  Howard  was  attainted  of 
high  treason,  and  all  persons  that  had  acted  against  her  were  pardon- 
ed :  any  woman,  whom  the  king  or  his  successors  shall  intend  to  take 
to  wife,  thinking  her  a  pure  and  clean  maid,  if  she  be  not  so,  and 
shall  willingly  couple  herself  in  marriage  to  the  king  notwithstanding, 
without  discovering  it  to  the  king  before  marriage,  shall  be  guilty  of 
high  treason;  and  if  any  other  know  it  and  reveal  it  not,  it  shall  be 
misprision  of  treason :  the  queen  or  prince's  wife  solliciting  any  per- 
son to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  her,  or  any  person  solliciting  the 
queen  or  prince's  wife  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  her,  is  treason  in 
them  respectively,  their  counsellors,  aiders  and  abetters. 

By  35  H.  8.  cap.  3.  The  king's  style  (Henricus  ociavusDei  graiid 
Angliae,  Franciae  &  HiberniaB  rexjfidei  defensor^  4*  in  ierrd  ecclesix 
Anglican^  &  Hibernise  supremum  caput)  is  united  and  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  England;  and  if  any  shall  imagine  to  deprive 
the  king,  queen,  prince,  or  the  heirs  of  the  king's  body,  or  any  to 
whom  the  crown  is  or  shall  be  limited,  of  any  of  their  titles,  styles, 
names,  degrees,  royal  estate,  or  regal  power  annext  to  the  crown  of 

of  either  ofhit  first  marriages;  if  the  person  was  silent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law;  if  he  an- 
swered either  in  the  negrative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  no  less  a  traitor.  So  mon- 
■trooa  were  the  iDconsistencies  which  arose  from  the  furious  passions  of  the  king,  and  the 
■lafish  submission  of  his  parliaments,    /fitl.  En^fi.  voL  l.p.  640. 
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England^  it  shall  be  high  treason,  saving  the  right  of  all  other  than 
the  offenderSy  their  heirs  and  successors. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  several  treasons  enacted  in  [  282] 
this  king's  time,  all  which  are  nevertheless  now  abrogated 
and  repealed  by  1  E,  6.  and  1  Mar.  as  shall  be  shewn. 

II.  There  are  several  acts  of.parliament  in  this  king's  time,  which 
concern  trials  of  treason,  some  of  which  are  in  force  at  tills  day,  and 
not  repealed  by  any  statute. 

By  26  H.  8.  cap,  6.  The  treason  concerning  counterfeiting,  wash- 
ing, clipping  and  minishing  of  money  current  within  this  realm,  as 
likewise  other  felonies  committed  in  PFales  or  the  marches  thereof, 
may  be  heard  and  determined  before  justices  of  goal-delivery  in  the 
next  English  county;  but  note,  this  extends  not  to  other  treasons, 
nor,  at  this  day,  to  clipping  or  minishing  the  coin ;  for  the  acts,  that 
made  them  treason  at  that  time,  viz.  3  H.  5.  and  4  H.  7.  stand  now 
repealed,  and  the  statutes  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  11.  for  clipping,  and 
18  Eliz.  cap.  1.  for  minishing  the  coin,  direct  it  to  be  tried  by  the 
course  and  order  of  the  law ;  and  so  it  is  also  for  counterfeiting  of 
foreign  coin  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  yea,  and  as  to  counterfeiting 
the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  other  offense  touching  coin,  by  the 
statute  o(  I  fy2  P.fy  M.  cap.  11.  the  indictment  and  trial  is  directed 
to  be  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law;  so  that  as  to  coin 
also  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  is  now  out  of  doors. 

28  H.  8.  cap.  15.  For  trial  of  treason  committed  upon  the  high 
sea  before  the  admiral,  fyc.  by  commission  under  the  great  seal ;  this 
statute  as  to  trial  of  treason  upon  the  sea  stands  unrepealed  by 
1  Mar.  and  whether  as  to  treasons  committed  in  any  rivers,  or 
ports,  or  creeks  within  the  bodies  of  counties,  it  be  not  repealed  by 
I  ^St  P.8r  M.  cap.  10.  or  by  the  statute  of  35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  for  trial 
of  foreign  treasons,  is  considerable. 

By  32  H.  8.  cap.  4.  Treasons  and  misprisions  of  treason  committed 
in  fValeSy  or  in  other  places  where  the  king's  writ  doth  not  run,  shall 
be  tried  before  such  commissioners  of  oyer  and  /erminer,  as  the  king 
shall  appoint,  as  if  committed  in  the  same  counties  into  which  the 
commission  is  directed. 

This  is  repealed  by  the  statute  oi  \  fy  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10. 
cited  to  be  so  adjudged  in  H.  14  Eliz.(m)  Co.  P.  C.p.  24.  [283] 
because  it  is  done  within  this  realm,  and  so  may  be  tried  in 
Wales. 

33  H.  8.  cap.  20.  Concerning  the  proceeding  touching  the  enquiry 
and  trial  of  treason  committed  by  persons,  that  become  lunatic  after 
the  treason  committed,  without  putting  them  to  answer,  and  touch* 
ing  the  execution  of  persons  attainted  of  treason,  and  afterwards 
booming  lunatic,  is  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  ^  2  P.  4*  M.  cap. 
10.  vide  Co.  P.  C.p.  4  ^  6.  both  as  to  the  indictment  and  as  to  the 
trial ;  but  the  forfeiture  of  persons  attainted  of  treason,  as  to  old 
treasons,  stands  in  force. 

(m)  Lord  Lumley*§  cam. 
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33  H.  8.  cap,  23.  Treason  or  misprision  of  treason  or  murder  com- 
mitted by  a  person  examined  before  three  of  the  council,  and  found 
by  them  guilty,  or  suspected,  may  be  enquired  of,  heard  and  deter- 
mined before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  any  county  of 
England  to  be  named  by  the  king,  by  jurors  of  the  county  in  such 
commission :  challenge  for  lack  of  forty  shillings  freehold  allowed 
peremptory  challenge  is  ousted  in  treason  or  misprision  of  treason : 
trial  by  peers  is  saved.  "  , 

This  statute  as  to  the  indictment  and  trial  of  treason  in  any 
foreign  county  stands  repealed  by  I  fy  2  F.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  as  was 
ruled  by  all  the  judges  of  England  in  Somerville^s  csLse,  M.  26  Eliz, 
reported  by  justice  Clench  n.  17.(n)  against  the  opinion  of  Stam- 
fordy  PL  Cor.  Lib.  II.  cap.  26.  both  as  to  the  indictment  and  also  as 
to  the  trial,  for  Somerviile  was  indicted  in  the  county  where  the 
offense  was,  and  by  a  commission  in  Middlesex  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  the  county,  where  the  offense  was  committed ;  but  as  to  murder, 
it  seems  to  stand  unrepealed,  and  accordingly  put  in  lure;  Cromp- 
/on'*  justice,  (o) 

35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  Treasons,  misprisions  and  concealments  of  trea- 
sons committed  out  of  the  realm  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  that  county,  where 
the  court  sits,  or  before  commissioners  and  in  such  shire,  where  the 
king  shall  appoint  by  his  commission,  by  good  and  lawful 
|]  284  ]  men  of  the  same  shire,  as  if  committed  in  the  same  shire: 
trial  of  a  nobleman  by  his  peers  is  saved. 

Upon  this  statute  these  points  have  been  resolved :  1.  That  this 
act  is  not  repealed  by  1  E,  6.  or  I  ^*  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  thus  it  was 
resolved  in  Orurk^s  case,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  24.  2.  It  extends  to  a  trea- 
son committed  in  /rc/ane/,  resolved  in  ^ix  John  Perroi^s  case,(/7) 
Co.  P.  C.p.  11.  3.  It  extends  to  a  treason  committed  in  Ireland^ 
by  a  peer  of  Ireland^  so  resolved  in  22  Car.  1.  in  B.  R.  in  MaC' 
guire^s  case.(^)  4.  The  commission  in  this  act  mentioned  may  be 
signed  by  the  king's  sign  manual,  or  the  warrant  to  the  chancellor 
to  issue  the  commission  may  be  signed  by  the  king's  sign  manual, 
and  either  of  them  is  warranted  by  this  statute,  so  resolved  H. 
36  Eliz.  cited  Co.  Pla.  Cor.  p.  11.  in  the  case  of  Patrick  Ocullen. 
5.  If  an  indictment  be  taken  by  virtue  of  this  statute  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex^  and  then  the  bench  is  removed  by  adjournment  into 
another  county,  if  the  prisoner  pleads  not  guilty,  it  shall  be  tried  by 
a  jury  of  that  county  where  the  indictment  is  taken,  because  the 
words  are,  that  it  shall  be  inquired,  heard  and  determined  by 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  same  county,  where  the  said  bench 
shall  sit.  M.  35  4*  36  Eliz.  B.  R.  in  the  case  of  Francis  Dacres 
cited  Co.  PL  Cor.  p.  34.  but  otherwise  upon  an  indictment  upon  the 
statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  1.  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Co,  PL 
Cor.  ibidem, (r) 

(n)  This  is  reported  1.  And  p,  104.  (p)  State  TV.  Vol,  I.  p.  181. 

(0)  p.  22.  lord  Orevil'B  case.  (o)  State  Tr.  Vol.  I.  p.  928. 

(r)  The  case  of  Edmund  Bonner,  Bishop  of  iJondon. 
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III.  As  touching  the  third  point  of  forfeitures  by  treason  I  shall 
tay  little  more,  than  what  is  said  before  in  the  preceding  chapter  con- 
cerning the  forfeiture  of  tenant  in  tail. 

Only  it  seems,  that  the  law  was  taken  upon  the  statutes  of  33  and 
36  H.  8.  before  mentioned,  that  if  an  abbot  or  a  bishop  were  attaint- 
ed of  treason,  that  by  force  of  the  general  words  of  forfeiting  all 
their  landsy  tenements  and  hereditaments  they  forfeit  the  lands  of 
their  church,  tho  they  had  them  in  autre  droit. 

1.  Because  in  the  savings  of  these  statutes,  yea  and  in  all  the  new 
statutes  of  treason  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  above- 
mentioned,  the  saving  runs,  saving  to  all  persons  other  than  [  2S5  ] 
the  offenders^  their  heirs  and  successors  such  right,  ^c,  and 

the  exception  of  successors  makes  it  probable,  that  they  intended, 
when  a  sole  corporation  was  attainted  of  treason,  he  should  forfeit 
the  lands  of  his  church. 

2.  Because  in  the  act  of  attainder  of  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  J I  Mar.  cap.  16.  there  is  a  special  proviso,  that  it  should  not 
extend  to  the  lands  which  he  had  in  right  of  his  archbishoprick ;  but 
that  these  should  be  saved,  as  if  he  had  not  been  attainted. 

3.  Because  by  the  act  of  31  H.  8.  cap.  13.  it  appears  plainly,  that 
the  possessions  of  Monasteries,  where  the  abbots  were  attainted  of 
treason,  came  thereby  to  the  crown,  tho  they  are  not  annexed  to  the 
court  of  augmentations  of  the  king's  revenues. 

4.  It  is  clearly  admitted  by  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham^  Dy.  289.  that  by  force  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  8.  the  lands 
of  abbeys,  &c.  came  to  the  crown  by  the  attainder  of  treason  of  the 
abbots,  &c.  and  possibly  it  was  in  design  at  the  time  of  the  making 
of  that  statute. 

But  it  is  true,  that  before  that  statute  of  26  H.  8.  1.  The  lands, 
which  a  person  had  in  right  of  his  church,  were  not  forfeited  by 
attainder  of  treason.  2.  That  altho  the  lands  of  a  sole  corporation 
such  as  were  an  abbot,  prior,  bishop,  might  be  forfeited  by  attainder 
by  the  special  penning  of  26  and  33  H.  8.  yet  the  lands  of  an  aggre- 
gate corporation,  as  dean  and  chapter,  mayor  and  commonalty,  were 
not  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  the  dean,  or  mayor,  by  virtue  of  those 
statutes,  for  the  right  of  the  land  was  in  the  commonalty  and  chap- 
ter, as  well  as  in  the  dean  or  mayor,  and  not  in  them  alone.  3.  That 
at  this  day  the  attainder  of  treason  doth  not  forfeit  the  lands  of  a 
bishop,  parson  or  other  sole  ecclesiastical  corporation:  1.  Because 
the  statutes  of  1  Eliz.(s)  and  13  Eliz.  cap.  lO.(t)  disabling  bishops, 
masters  of  hospitals,  &c.  to  alien  their  possessions,  disable  them  to 
forfeit  as  well  as  alien,  or  otherwise  the  statute  would  be  illu- 
sory. 2.  By  the  special  penning  of  the  statutes  of  E.  6. 
cap.  12.  and  1  Mar.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  no  penal-  [  286  ] 
ties  shall  be  inflicted  for  treason,  other  than  such  as  be  by 
25  E.  3. 

(•)  This  is  not  among  the  printed  statates. 
(0  Thb  statute  made  perpetual  by  3  Car,  1,  cap.  4. 
VOL.  I. — 30 
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Concerning  the  forfeiture  of  lands  in  a  county  palatine  by  the 
attainder  of  treason  out  of  a  county  palatine,  or  e  convtrao. 

By  the  statutes  of  9  H.  5.  cap.  2.  18  H.  6.  cap.  13. 20  H.  6.  cap.  2. 
31  H.  6.  cap.  6.  outlawries  of  treason,  &c.  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster  were  not  to  cause  a  disability  of  the  person  outlawed,  nor 
induce  any  forfeiture  of  the  lands  or  goods  of  the  party  outlawed 
lying  out  of  that  county ;  but  by  the  statute  of  33  H.  6.  cap.  2^  these 
acts  are  repealed,  and  it  is  ordained,  that  the  indicters  in  a  county 
palatine  (where  the  indictment  supposes  any  person  to  be  inhabiting 
out  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  within  some  other  county  of  the 
realm)  have  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  in  that  county, 
and  that  upon  indictment  to  be  taken  out  of  the  county  palatine  of 
persons  residing  there,  the  indicteirs  shall  have  a  yearly  freehold  of 
five  pounds,  and  that  no  process  be  made  out  upon  any  such  indict- 
ments, till  it  has  been  examined  by  the  king's  justices,  whether  the 
indicters  be  so  qualified. 

But  now  by  the  statute  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  24.  all  powers  in  county 
palatines  for  making  of  justices  in  eyre,  of  assise,  of  peace,  of  goal- 
delivery,  are  resumed,  and  such  commissions  are  to  pass  under  the 
great  seal  of  England^  only  in  Lancaster  they  are  to  be  under  the 
usual  seal  of  Lancaster:  all  processes  to  be  in  the  king's  name  under 
the  teste  of  him,  that  hath  the  county  palatine;  all  indictments,  fyc 
are  to  conclude  contra  pacem  regis,  and  all  fines  and  amerciaments 
upon  ofScers  are  resumed;  so  that  now  all  process  of  outlawry, 
attainder,  fyc.  in  county  palatines  are  of  the  same  eflect  and  induce 
the  same  forfeitures,  as  if  the  ofienses  were  committed,  tried  and 
determined  in  any  other  county  of  England. 

But  this  alters  not  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  or  any  other, 
that  had  royal  forfeitures  of  treasons  of  lands  within  their  liberty, 
or  county  palatine,  for  that  is  a  distinct  franchise,  and  not  at  all 
touched  by  the  act  of  resumption,  as  appears  by  the  case  in  D^er{u) 
before  cited,  and  by  what  is  said  in  the  precedent  chapter 
[]  287  ]  touching  forfeitures  by  treason:  and  thus  far  for  acts  touch- 
ing treason  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 

As  touching  treasons  in  the  verge  I  shall  particularly  mention  the 
same  hereafter. 

I  come  now  to  the  time  of  king  Edward  VI. 

1  E.6.  cap.  12.  There  are  these  several  changes  made  by  these 
several  clauses. 

1.  It  is  enacted,  that  no  act,  deed  or  ofliense  being  by  statute  made 
treason  or  petit  treason  by  words,  writing,  cyphering,  deeds  or  other- 
wise whatsoever,  shall  be  deemed  or  adjudged  high  treason  or  petit 
treasons  but  only  such  as  be  treasons  or  petit  treasons  in  or  by  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  declaring  treason,  and  such  offences,  as  here- 
after by  this  act  are  expressed  and  declared  to  be  treason  or  petit 
treason  ;  and  no  other  penalties  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  offenders  in 
treason  or  petit  treason,  but  what  are  ordained  by  that,  or  this 
statute. 

(«)  Dyer  289. 
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Sd  cladse  repeals  the  statutes  concerning  heretics,  Lollards^  the 
six  articles,  selling  of  books  of  the  scriptures,  fyc.  ordained  in  the 
time  of  R.  2.  H,  5  and  H,  8. 

3d  clause  repeals  all  felonies  made  by  act  of  parliament,  since  23 
Jipril  1  H.  8.  that  were  not  felonies  before,  and  all  penalties  touch- 
ing the  same. 

4tb  clause  repeals  the  act  of  31  H.  8.  touching  obedience  to  the 
king's  proclamations,  and  the  statute  of  34  H,  8.  imposing  penalties 
upon  the  disobedient 

5th  clause  enacts  certain  new  offenses,  viz.  '<If  any  shall  by 

E reaching,  express  words  or  sayings  affirm  and  set  forth  that  the 
ing,  his  heirs  or  successors,  kings  of  this  realm,  is  not  or  ought  not 
to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland 
immediately  under  God,  or  that  the  bishop  of  Homey  or  any  besides 
the  king  for  the  time  being,  ought  by  the  laws  of  God  to  be  supreme 
head  of  the  same  churches,  or  that  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors, 
kings  of  this  realm,  ought  not  to  be  king  of  England^  France^  and 
Ireland^  or  any  of  them,  or  do  compass  by  open  preaching,  express 
words  or  sayings  to  depose  or  deprive  the  king,  his  heirs  or  sue* 
cessors  kings  of  this  realm,  from  his  royal  estate  or  titles  to 
the  same  kingdoms,  or  do  openly  publish,  or  say  by  express  [  288  3 
words  or  sayings,  that  any  person,  other  than  the  king,  his 
heirs  or  successors  kings  of  this  realm,  of  right  ought  to  be  king  of 
the  realms  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  or  to  have  or  enjoy  the  same 
or  any  of  them,  the  offenders,  their  counsellors,  aiders,  abettors,  pro- 
curers  and  comforters,  for  the  first  offense  shall  lose  his  goods,  and 
suffer  imprisonment  during  the  king's  pleasure;  and  if  after  such 
conviction  he  shall  commit  the  same  offense  again,  other  than  such 
as  be  expressed  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  he  shall  forfeit  to  the  king 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  benefices,  and  ecclesiastical  promotions  during 
his  life,  and  alibis  goods,  and  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment;  and 
for  the  third  offense  after  a  second  conviction,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
treason,  and  suffer  and  forfeit  as  a  traitor. 

6th  clause  enacts  that,  ^<  If  any  person  shall  by  writing,  printing, 
overt-act  or  deed,  affirm  or  set  forth,  that  the  king  of  this  realm  for 
the  time  being,  is  not  or  ought  not  to  be  supreme  head  on  earth  of 
the  churches  of  England  and  Ireland^  or  any  of  them  immediately 
under  God,  or  that  the  bishop  of  Home  or  any  person,  than  the  king 
of  England  for  the  time  being,  is  or  ought  to  be  supreme  head  on 
earth  of  the  same  churches  or  any  of  them,  or  do  compass  or  ima- 
gine by  writing,  printing,  overt-deed  or  act  to  depose  or  deprive  the 
king,  his  heirs  or  successors  from  the  royal  estate  or  titles  of  king  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  them,  or  by  writing, 
printing,  overt-act  or  deed,  do  affirm,  that  any  person,  other  than  the 
king,  his  heirs  and  successors,  of  right  ought  to  be  king  of  the  realms 
of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  or  any  of  them,  then  every  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  suffer  and  forfeit,  as  in  case 
of  high  treason. 
7tb  clause  enacts/^That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  repeal  any 
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statutes  touching  the  counterfeiting,  clipping,  filing  or  washing  the 
coin  current  of  this  kingdom,  or  importing  counterfeit  coin,  or  coun- 
terfeiting the  king's  sign  manual,  privy  seal,  or  privy  signet,  their 
abettors,  &c. 

8th  clause  enacts,  "That  if  the  persons  declared  by  the  act  of  35 
H,  8.  to  be  inheritable  to  the  crown  do  usurp  one  upon  the 
[289  ]  other,  or  interrupt  the  king's  possession  of  the  crown,  they, 
their  abettors,  &c.  shall  be  traitors. 

9th  clause  takes  away  clergy  from  persons  found  guilty  by  verdict, 
confession,  or  not  directly  answering  or  standing  mute  in  cases  of 
murder  of  malice  prepense,  of  wilful  poisoning,  house-breaking,  any 

Eerson  being  in  the  house  and  put  in  fear,  robbing  in  or  near  the 
ighway,  horse-stealing,  sacrilege ;  but  in  all  other  cases  of  felony 
clergy  allowed,  and  sanctuary  the  same  as  before  the  24  Jlpril 
1  ^.8. 

10th  clause  provides,  that  all  the  statutes  of  H.  8.  concerning  chal- 
lenge, or  concerning  trial  of  foreign  pleas,  shall  stand  in  force. 

1 1th  clause  declares,  that  no  person  already  arrested  or  imprisoned, 
indicted  or  convicted,  or  outlawed  for  treason,  petty  treason  or  mis- 
prision of  treason,  shall  have  any  advantage  of  this  act. 

12th  clause  provides,  that  wilful  killing  by  poison  shall  be  deemed 
wilful  murder,  and  the  offenders,  their  aiders,  abettors,  counsellors  or 
procurers  shall  suffer,  as  murderers. 

13th  clause  enacts,  that  a  lord  of  parliament  in  all  cases  within  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  tho  he  cannot  read,  yet  shall  be  delivered  as  a  clerk 
convict  without  burning  in  the  hand,  or  loss  of  lands,  &c. 

14th  clause  saves  the  trial  by  peers  for  any  offenses  within  this 
statute. 

15th  clause  enacts,  that  clergy  be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the 
offender  have  been  married  to  a  single  woman  or  widow,  or  to  two 
wives  or  more. 

16th  clause  enacts,  that  notwithstanding  attainder  of  treason,  petit 
treason,  misprision  of  treason,  murder  or  felony,  the  wife  shall  have 
her  dower,  and  saves  to  all  and  every  person,  other  than  to  the 
offender  attained,  convict  or  outlawed,  all  such  right,  title,  interest, 
entry,  leases,  possession,  condition,  profit,  commodity,  and  heredita- 
ments, as  they  had  before  or  at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  conviction, 
or  outlawry. 

17lh  clause  provides,  that  the  statute  of  27  H.  8.  for  felony  in  ser- 
vants stealing  the  goods  of  their  masters,  shall  stand  in  force. 

18th  clause  provides,  that  no  person  be  put  to  answer  for 
(]  290  ]  any  of  the  offenses  abovesaid  concerning  treason  by  preach- 
ing or  words  only,  unless  accused  before  one  of  the  king's 
council,  justice  of  assise  or  peace,  &c.  within  thirty  days  after  the 
offense  committed. 

19ih  clause,  concealing  and  keeping  secret  any  high  treason  shall 
be  misprision  of  treason,  and  the  offender  shall  forfeit  as  heretofore 
bath  been  used  in  case  of  misprision  of  treason. 
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20th  clause,  calling,  writing  or  printing  the  French  king  king  of 
France  shall  not  be  adjudged  any  offense  within  this  act. 

2lst  clause  provides,  that  no  person  shall  be  indicted,  arraigned, 
condemned  or  convicted  for  any  offense  of  treason,  petit  treason, 
misprision  of  treason,  or  for  any  words  before  mentioned,  whereby 
he  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  loss  of  goods,  imprisonment,  &c.  unless 
the  offender  be  accused  by  two  sufficient  and  lawful  witnesses,  or 
shall  willingly  without  violence  confess  the  same. 

I  have  mentioned  the  clauses  of  this  statute  at  large,  and  by  their 
numbers,  because  there  be  many  things  observable  thereupon. 

By  the  first  clause  of  this  statute  all  those  numerous  treasons  and 
petit  treasons,  that  were  enacted  or  declared  at  any  time  since  25 
E.  3.  are  wholly  taken  away,  except  that  of  counterfeiting,  clipping, 
washing,  or  filing  of  coin,  &c.  excepted  in  the  7th  clause  ;  but  this 
doth  not  mention  misprisions  of  treason,  but  only  declares  what  mis- 
prision of  treason  is,  for  by  taking  away  the  treasons  themselves,  the 
misprisions  of  those  treasons  must  needs  cease,  as  a  crime. 

But  this  act  did  not  extend  to  alter  the  trials  in  case  of  treason, 
and  therefore  notwithstanding  this  act  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  cap.  15. 
for  treasons  at  sea,  26  H,  8.  cap.  6.  for  counterfeiting,  &c.  in  Wales. 
32  H.  8.  cap.  4.  for  treasons  in  fVaies,  33  H.  8.  cap.  23.  for  treasons 
to  be  tried  out  of  their  county,  35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  for  trial  of  foreign 
treasons,  stood  yet  in  their  force,  until  the  statute  of  I  fy  2  F.  fy  M. 
cap.  10. 

Again,  notwithstanding  that  by  some  former  statutes  certain  of- 
fences, which  were  felony  before,  as  wilful  burning  of  houses 
and  poisoning,  were  made  treason,  yet  the  repeal  of  those  [  291  ] 
acts  that  made  them  treason  leaves  them  nevertheless  in  the 
state,  wherein  they  before  were,  namely  felony. 

Again,  upon  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  5th  and  6th 
clauses  these  things  are  observable,  namely,  1.  The  wisdom  of  the 
law-makers,  that  put  the  very  same  offenses  in  words  spoken  in  a 
lower  rank  of  punishment  than  the  same  things  written  or  printed| 
making  the  former  but  a  misdemeanor  in  the  first  offense,  which  ia 
printing  or  writing  was  treason  in  the  first  offense.  2.  it  is  observable 
upon  that  fifth  clause,  that  there  were  some  things  within  the  fifth 
clause,  that  might  be  treason  or  an  overt-act  of  treason  within  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  {other  than  such  as  be  expressed  in  the  statute  of 
25  E.  3.)  vide  quae  supra  dicta  sunt  cap.  13.  touching  the  treason 
in  compassing  the  king's  death. 

It  is  also  observable  upon  the  11th  clause,  that  whenan  offense  is 
made  treason  or  felony  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  then  those  acts 
are  repealed,  the  offenses  committed  before  such  repeal,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings thereupon  are  discharged  by  such  repeal,  and  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded upon  after  such  repeal,  unless  a  special  clause  in  the  act  of 
repeal  be  made  enabling  such  proceeding  after  the  repeal,  for  offenses 
committed  before  the  repeal,  as  there  is  in  this  case. 

3  4*  4  Ed.  6.  cap.  5.  Tho  it  primarily  concerns  riots,  yet  conse- 
quently it  concerns  treason  also :  thereby  it  is  enacted, 
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1.  "  That  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more  assem- 
bled together  shall  intend,  go  about,  practise  or  put  in  ure  with  force 
of  arms  unlawfully,  and  of  their  own  authority  to  kill,  take  or  im- 
prison any  of  the  king's  privy  council,  or  unlawfully  to  alter  or 
change  any  laws  established  by  parliament  for  religion,  or  any  other 
laws  or  statutes  of  this  realm,  and  being  commanded  by  the  sheriff, 
justice  of  peace,  mayor,  fyc.  by  proclamation  in  the  king's  name  to 
repair  to  their  houses,  if  they  shall  continue  together  by  the  space  of 
one  whole  hour  after  such  proclamation,  or  after  that  shall  willingly 
in  forcible  and  riotous  manner  attempt  to  do  or  put  in  ure  any  of  the 

things  aforesaid ;  this  shall  be  adjudged  treason  in  all  the 
[2923  offenders,  their  aiders,  abetters  and  procurers."     See  before 

in  chapter  XIV.  concerning  levying  of  war,  how  much  of 
this  high  treason  is  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

2.  "  That  if  any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more  shall 
intend,  go  about,  practise  or  put  in  ure  in  manner  aforesaid  to  over- 
throw, cut,  break  or  dig  up  pales,  hedges,  ditches  or  other  iuclosure 
of  any  park,  inclosed  grounds,  banks  of  pools  or  fish-ponds,  conduits, 
oonduit-heads,  or  pipes  to  the  same,  which  may  remain  open,  or  un- 
lawfully to  have  common  or  way  in  the  said  park  or  grounds,  or  to 
destroy  the  deer,  warrens  of  conies,  dove-houses,  fish,  or  to  pull  down 
houses,  mills,  bays  or  barns,  or  to  burn  stacks  of  com  or  grain,  or  to 
diminish  the  rents  or  yearly  values  of  any  manors,  lands,  ^e.  or  the 
price  of  any  victuals,  corn  or  grain,  or  any  other  thing  usual  for  the 
sustenance  of  man,  and  being  required,  as  before,  shall  not  depart, 
but  continue  an  whole  hour,  or  shall  after  that  forcibly  attempt  to  do 
or  put  in  ure  the  things  aforesaid  they  shall  be  adjudged  felons  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy." 

f^ide  supra  cap.  14.  which  of  these  offenses  were  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  king. 

3.  "  That  if  any  person  unlawfully  and  without  authority  by  ring- 
ing of  bells,  soutiding  of  drums,  trumpet,  horn,  or  other  instrument, 
by  firing  of  beacons,  by  malicious  uttering  of  words,  casting  of  bills 
or  writings,  or  by  any  act  whatsoever  raise  or  cause  to  be  assembled 
any  persons  to  the  number  of  twelve,  or  above,  to  the  intent  that  they 
shall  do  any  of  the  acts  aforesaid,  who  shall  not  dissolve  their  assem- 
bly upon  such  proclamation  within  an  hour,  or  shall  commit  any  of 
the  said  acts,  then  they,  that  raise  such  assemblies,  shall  suffer  as 
felons." 

4.  <<  If  such  assemblies  to  the  number  of  forty,  and  above,  shall 
continue  together  two  hours,  or  shall  bring  weapons,  meat,  4*c.  to  the 
persons  so  assembled,  it  shall  be  high  treason. 

5.  If  above  the  number  of  two  and  under  twelve  attempt  such 
things,  fyc.  as  abovesaid,  they  are  to  suffer  imprisonment  for  a  year, 
and  make  fine  and  ransom,  with  treble  damages  to  persons  damni- 
fied. 

6.  In  the  cases  of  treason  within  this  act  tenant  in  tail  is 
[  293  ]  to  forfeit  to  the  king  during  life  only,  and  tenant  in  fee  simple 
to  forfeit  only  as  upon  attainder  of  felony. 
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7.  Power  is  given  to  the  sheriffs,  justices,  mayor,  ^*c.  to  raise 
power,  and  array  them  in  manner  of  war  against  the  rioters,  to  the 
intent  to  apprehend  the  rioters ;  and  if  the  said  rioters  do  not  depart 
upon  proclamation  but  continue  together,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
sheriflf,  ^c.  after  such  commands  to  kill  the  rioters ;  if  after  such 
ooromandment  it  fortune  any  of  the  rioters  be  killed  upon  such  ac- 
count, the  sheriff,  4*^.  or  atiy  assembled  by  him  shall  thereof  be  dis* 
charged:  then  follows  the  punishment  of  those,  who  refuse  to  assist 
the  sheriff,  or  justice  in  the  repression  of  riots. 

Movers  to  such  riots  are  guilty  of  felony  without  clergy,  and  per- 
sons solicited  thereunto  not  revealing  it  to  suffer  three  months  im- 
prisonment. 

This  act  being  made  in  a  great  measure  for  the  support  of  the  re- 
formed religion  under  Edward  VI.  was  as  to  all  points  of  treason 
therein  contained,  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  but  in  effect  the  vefy 
same  offenses  were  enacted  felonies  within  clergy  by  1  Mar.  sess.  2. 
cap.  12.  which  was  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  next  parliament, 
and  after  the  death -of  queen  Mary  was  re-enacted  by  1  Eliz.  cap. 
16.  to  continue  during  her  life,  and  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
after  her  death,  but  then  expired. 

That  which  I  would  observe  upon  this  act  is  this,  how  careful 
they  were  in  this  time  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  introducing  construc- 
tive treasons,  and  to  shew  how  the  opinions  of  the  parliaments  of 
Edward  VI.  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth  went,  as  to  the  point  of 
constructive  treason,  and  how  careful  they  were  not  to  go  far  in  ex- 
tending the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  beyond  the  letter  thereof. 

As  to  the  point  of  indemnifying  those,  that  killed  the  rioters  in 
assistance  of  the  sheriff,  it  is  true,  that  the  killing  of  rioters  barely 
for  continuing  together  after  proclamation  required  a  new  law  to 
indemnify  it,  as  in  the  statute  is  provided ;  but  if  rioters  resist  the 
sheriff  in  his  endeavour  to  apprehend  them,  or  make  head  against 
him,  or  continue  to  put  in  ure  their  riotous  acting,  as  pull- 
ing down  houses,  inclosures,  fyc.  if  the  sheriff,  or  those  that  [  294  ] 
come  in  aid  of  him,  kill  any  of  them,  the  law  and  the  statute 
of  2  H.  5.  cap.  8.  do  indemnify  them,  as  shall  be  hereafter  more  fully 
declared. 

By  5  4*  6  JS?.  6.  cap.ll.  "  If  any  person  by  open  preaching,  ex- 
press words  or  sayings  do  expressly,  directly  and  advisedly  set  forth 
and  affirm,  that  the  king,  that  now  is,  is  an  heretic,  schismatic, 
tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown,  or  that  any  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, to  whom  the  crown  is  to  come  by  the  statute  of  35  H.  8. 
being  in  lawful  possession  of  the  crown,  is  an  heretic,  schismatic, 
tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  crown  then  such  person,  his  aiders, 
abettors,  procurers,  counsellors,  and  comforters  knowing  the  same, 
shall  for  the  first  offense  lose  their  goods  and  be  imprisoned  at  the 
king's  will,  for  the  second  offense,  after  conviction  for  the  first,  lose 
the  profits  of  their  lands  and  ecclesiastical  benefices  during  their 
lives,  and  be  perpetually  imprisoned,  and  for  the  third  offense,  after 
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the  second  conviction,  be  adjudged,  traitors,  and  lose  their  liTes,  apd 
forfeit  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

<«  If  any  person  shall  by  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or 
graving,  directly,  expressly  and  advisedly  publish,  set  forth  and 
afSrm,  that  the  king,  or  any  his  heirs  or  successors,  ^c.  is  an  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  it  shall  be  high  treason,  and  be 
ahall  forfeit  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

*<  If  any  person  or  persons  rebelliously  detain  the  king*s  castles, 
or  fortresses,  ships,  ordinance,  artillery  or  fortifications,  and  do  not 
render  them  up  to  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors  within  six  days 
after  proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  it  shall  be  treason,  and  the 
offender,  his  aiders,  ^•c.  knowing  of  the  said  offenses  shall  suffer  and 
forfeit  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

<<  If  any  the  king's  subjects  commit  treason  contrary  to  this  act  or 
atiy  other  act  in  force  out  of  the  realm,  it  shall  be  inquired  and  pre- 
sented by  twelve  men  of  any  county,  which  the  king  by  commis- 
aion  shall  assign,  as  if  committed  within  the  realm,  and  the  like 
process  thereupon,  as  if  done  within  4he  realm,  and  the 
[295]  outlawry  against  an  offender  inhabiting  out  of  the  realm 
shall  be  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  been  resident  within  the 
realm. 

^  But  if  he  render  himself  upon  the  ontlawry  within  a  year,  be 
shall  be  received  to  traverse  the  indictment.(x^ 

^*  Persons  attainted  of  any  treason  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  all  their 
lands  of  any  estate  of  inheritance  in  their  own  right  at  the  time  of  the 
treason  committed,  or  at  any  time  after. 

**  No  proceeding  shall  be  on  any  the  offenses  aforesaid  committed 
only  by  preaching  or  words,  unless  the  offender  be  accused  thereof 
within  three  montns  before  one  of  the  king's  conncil,  justice  of  as- 
sise, justice  of  peace  being  of  the  quorumj  or  two  justices  of  peace 
in  the  shire  where  the  offense  is  committed :  concealment  of  any  high 
treason,  shall  be  adjudged  only  misprision  of  treason,  and  the  offender 
to  forfeit  as  in  misprision  of  treason. 

<<  Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  indicted,  arraigned,  condemned, 
convicted  or  attainted  for  any  of  the  treasons  or  offenses  aforesaid, 
or  for  any  other  treasons,  that  now  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  which 
shall  be  hereafter  perpetrated,  committed,  or  done,  unless  the  same 
offender  or  offenders  be  therefore  accused  by  two  lawful  accusers, 
which  said  accusers  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the  party  ac- 
cused, if  they  be  living,  shall  be  brought  in  person  before  the  party 
so  accused,  and  avow  and  maintain  that  which  they  have  to  say 
against  the  said  party  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  treasons  or  offenses 

(x)  Thii  clause  remains,  as  our  author  observes  below,  unrepealed  to  this  day,  so  that 
it  was  great  injustice  to  deny  the  benefit  of  a  trial  within  the  year  to  Sir  Thomat  Arm- 
•trough  who  was  out-Iawed,  while  he  was  beyond '  sea,  36  Cmr.  2.  and  of  this  opinion 
was  the  house  of  commons  by  their  vote  Not,  19, 1689*  when  it  was  resolved,  that  Sir 
Thoman  Armstrong's  plea  ought  to  have  been  admitted  according  to  the  statute  of  5  4r  6 
E,  6.  see  State  TV.  Vol,  III.  p.  896.  and  accordingly  the  lilLe  plea  was  allowed  to  Joku' 
ton,  who  was  indicted  for  counterfeiting  the  coin,  Mieh,  2  Oeo,  2.  B.  ^altho  he  had  broke 
prison,  and  was  retaken  in  England. 
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contained  in  the  bill  of  indictment  laid  against  the  party  arraigned, 
unless  the  party  arraigned  shall  willingly  without  violence  confess 
the  same :  a  saving  of  the  right  of  all,  other  than  the  offenders  and 
their  heirs,  or  such  as  claim  to  their  or  any  of  their  use:  the  wife  of 
the  party  attainted  of  these  or  any  other  treasons  shall  be 
barred  of  dower  of  the  lands  of  the  party  attainted,  so  long  [  296  ] 
as  the  attainder  stand  in  force.''[2] 

Upon  this  statute  many  things  are  observable.  1.  That  it  should 
seem,  that  neither  the  writing  of  these  scandalous  words,  nor  the 
bare  detaining  of  the  king's  forts  or  ships  were  treason  within  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  if  they  had  been  such,  this  act  would  not  have 
been  roade.[3]  2.  The  second  thing  observable  is  the  great  discrimi- 
nation, which  in  this  act  is  made  between  words  agd  writing,  the 
latter  being  made  treason,  the  former  only  misdemeanor  in  the  two 
first  offenses,  altho  the  words  be  the  same  in  both.  3.  That  so  much 
of  this  act, as  is  introductive  of  new  treason,  is  repealed  by  the  statute 
of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  but  whether  those  two  penalties  previous  to  trea- 
son in  case  of  words,  viz,  for  the  first  and  second  offense^  be  repealed 
by  any  statute,  seems  doubtful,  for  those  are  not  treason.  4.  But 
those  clauses  in  this  statute,  that  concern  trial  of  foreign  treasons, 
concerning  outlawry  of  persons  beyond  the  sea,  forfeiture  of  lands  of 
inheritance  of  the  party  attainted,  loss  of  dower  by  the  wife  of  the 
party  attainted,  stand  unrepealed  to  this  day;  and  so  it  is  held  by 
many,  that  the  clause  concerning  two  accusers  stands  still  on  foot; 
de  quo  vide  posiea. 

Touching  the  clause,  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  the  party  at- 
tainted there  are  these  things  considerable. 

1.  That  by  this  clause  tenant  in  tail  of  the  gift  of  the  king  doth  by 
his  attainder  forfeit  his  estate-tail,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
34  H.  8.  cap.  20.  for  as  that  statute  coming  after  26  4*  33  H,  8.  did, 
as  to  that  case,  repeal  so  much  of  those  acts;  so  this  statute  of  5  4*  6 
E.  6.  coming  after  34  H.  8.  doth  repeal  that  statute,  as  to  the  case  of 
attainder  of  treason  of  such  donee  in  tail. 

2.  That  this  act  varies  much  from  the  penning  of  the  acts  ot 
26  and  33  H.  8.  for  they  seemed,  as  hath  been  observed,  to  fasten 
upon  lands  in  right  of  a  corporation  sole,  as  bishop,  abbot,  fyc.  but 
this  limits  it  only  to  lands  in  their  own  right,  which  possibly,  tho 
an  affirmative  clause,  may  correct  the  extent  of  the  statutes  of 
26  and  33  U.  8.  and  bind  up  the  forfeiture  to  lands  only  in  their  own 
right. 

As  to  the  point  concerning  the  two  lawful  accusers  these 
things  will  be  considerable,  1.  Whether  it  extends  in  law  to  [  297  j 
new  treasons  made  after  this  act.    2.  Whether  by  any  statute 

[2]  **  I  do  not  find  upon  looking  over  the  State  DriaU  that  in  crown  prosecattons  anj 
gmt  regard  was  paid  to  the  acts  of  Edie,  6.  for  near  a  century  after  they  were  passed ; 
or  indeed  to  the  common  well  known  rules  of  legal  evidence.  This  every  man  who  will 
do  so  much  penance  as  to  read  over  the  State  Triah  during  the  reigns  of  queen  Elix.  and 
king  Jamea,  will  find  to  have  been  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  times.**    FosX.  234. 

[3]  ISeea]K«,|i.l46. 
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this  be  repealed.     3.  Admitting  it  be  not,  what  shall  be  said  two  law- 
ful ascusers.    4.  What  a  confession. 

I.  The  statute  of  5  fy  6  E.  6.  above-mentioned  appoints  two  law- 
fal  accusers  in  case  of  all  treason  enacted x>r  to  be  enacted;  therefore 
if  a  new  treason  were  made  by  a  subsequent  act  of  parliament  with- 
out any  clause  that  directs  the  indictment  or  trial  in  any  other  man- 
ner than  is  appointed  by  5  4*  6  E.  by  the  words  of  this  act  there 
must  be  two  lawful  accusers^  both  upon  the  trial  and  indictment. 

But  there  have  been  great  opinions,  that  tho  the  words  of  5  4*  6 
E.  6.  extends  to  treasons  that  shall  be  hereafter  enacted,  yet  this 
clause  doth  not  extend  in  law  to  such  new  treasons,  unless  special 
provision  be  made  for  the  same  in  the  act  making  such  new  treason : 
others  have  been  of  a  contrary  opinion,  because  it  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  proceeding,  which  may  be  directed  by  a  precedent  act,  as 
upon  the  statute  of  18  Eiiz.  cap,  5.  21  Jac.  cap.  4. 

II.  But  certainly,  if  there  be,  by  a  subsequent  statute,  any  deroga- 
tory clause  from  this  statute,  then  there  need  not  be  two  lawful  ac- 
cusers. 

Therefore. upon  the  statutes  of  I  fy  2  P.  i^  M.  cap.  11.  in  treason 
for  counterfeiting  the  coin  current  here,  or  for  clipping  and  impairing 
of  coin  (which  was  then  conceived  a  treason  not  repealed  by  1  Mar. 
cap,  1.)  the  evidence  and  course  of  proceeding  at  common  law  both 
upon  the  indictment  and  trial  are  restored,  and  so  no  necessity  of  two 
witnesses;  this  is  agreed  on  all  hands.     Co.  PL  Cor.  p.  25. 

Again,  tho  the  treason  for  clipping  or  washing  of  coin  de;clared  by 
3  H,  5.  cap.  6.  were  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  as  is 
declared  by  the  preamble  of  the  statutes  of  5  Eiiz.  cap.  11.  and  18 
Eiiz.  cap.  1.  and  that  the  same  is  newly  made  treason  by  the  statutes 
of  5  and  18  Eiiz.  and  consequently,  were  there  no  more  in  the  case, 
two  witnesses  might  be  requisite  by  the  words  of  the  act  of  5  4*  6 
Ed.  6.  because  those  are  newly  made  treasons,  yet  by  the  penning 
of  those  statutes  of  5  and  18  Eliz.it  is  not  necessary,  be* 
[  298  ]  cause  the  words  in  both  statutes  are  l}€inff  iawfuliy  con* 
victed  or  attainted  according  to  the  order  and  course  of 
the  lawy  which  takes  in  the  whole  proceeding,  as  well  indictment  as 
trial;  for  the  course  of  law  therein  mentioned  seems  to  be  intended 
the  common  law,  and  at  common  law  there  was  no  necessity  of  two 
witnesses  in  any  case  of  treason. 

And  altho  the  statute  of  I  fy  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  11.  did  take  clipping 
and  washing  to  be  continuing  treasons,  and  therein  might  mistake, 
yet  there  being  an  express  clause  in  that  statute,  that  in  those  cases 
the  evidences  at  common  law  should  be  restored ;  this  direction  might 
take  off  the  statutes  of  1  ^  5  £.  6.  as  to  the  two  witnesses  in  those 
cases,  and  so  have  an  influence  upon  the  statutes  of  5  ^  18  Eiiz.  or 
at  least  may  go  far  in  expounding  them  to  restore  the  evidence 
required  at  common  law  in  those  cases. 

But  whether,  as  to  all  other  treasons,  the  general  clause  in  the 
statute  of  1  fy  2  P.  8f  M.  cap.  10.  that  all  trials  hereafter  to  be 
awarded  or  made  for  any  treason  shall  be  had  and  used  only 
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(keeording  to  the  due  order  and  course  of  the  common  laws  of  this 
realm  and  not  otherwise^  have  taken  away  the  necessity  of  two 
witnesses  apon  the  indictment,  hath  been  controvertedy(y)  for  on  all 
bands  it  is  agreed,  that  it  takes  away  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses 
upon  the  trial,  if  there  were  no  more  in  the  case. 

My  lord  Coke  in  Pla.  Cor.  p,  25,  26.  delivers  his  opinion,  that  two 
witnesses  are  necessary  upon  the  indictment  in  case  of  all  treasons^ 
other  than  those,  that  are  for  counterfeiting,  clipping,  or  impairing 
the  coin;  and  gives  many  weighty  reasons  for  it,  and  cites  a  resolu- 
tion in  14  Eliz.  lord  Lumley^s  case,  and  4  Mar.  Bro.  Corone,  219. 
for  according  to  him  the  indictment  is  a  distinct  thing  from  the  trial ; 
therefore  the  statute  of  I  fy  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  extending  only  to 
the  trial  doth  not  take  away  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  upon 
the  indictment,[3]  and  accordingly  the  general  opinion  hath  run  thus 
since.  (2r) 

But  yet  much  is  to  be  alledged,  that  the  statute  of  1  4*  2 
P.  4*  M.  cap.  10.  extends  as  well  to  reduce  the  indictment,  [  299  ] 
as  the  trial,  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 

1.  Because  it  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  statute  to  involve  the 
indictment  under  the  general  appellation  of  the  trial,  according  to  2 
^3  P.^  M.  Dy.  132.  a.  and  tho  it  is  true,  that  I  P.  ^  M.  By.  99, 
100.  in  Thomases  case  there  were  two  accusers  required,  yet  that 
was  before  the  statute  of  1  4*  2  P.  4*  M.  cap.  10. 

2.  Because  this  statute  of  \  fy  %  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  in  other  cases 
extends  as  well  to  the  indictment,  as  the  trial;  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  23.  concerning  trial  of  treason  in  a  foreign 
county,  is  wholly  repealed  by  \  if  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  quod  vide  Co. 
P.  C.  p.  27.  Dy.  132.  whereas,  if  it  should  only  refer  to  the  trial, 
the  indictment  might  still  be  in  a  foreign  county,  and  so  he  might  be 
indicted  in  a  foreign  county,  and  yet  must  be  tried  in  the  proper 
county:  vide  accordingly  resolved  H.  12  Eliz.  Dy.  286.  b.  touching 
the  rebels  in  the  Northy  where  Stamford's  opinion.  Lib.  III.  cap. 
26.(a)  is  denied  by  all  the  judges  of  both  benches;  again,  the  statute 
of  33  H.  8.  cap.  20.  touching  the  indictment  and  trial  of  lunatics  iu 
any  county  the  king  shall  appoint,  is  repealed  by  this  act  o(  I  fy  2  P. 
^  M.  cap.  10.  as  well  to  the  indictment  as  the  trial :  vide  Anders. 
Rep.  n.  154.  ArderCs  case. (A) 

3.  The  indictment  is  in  common  speech  a  part  of  the  trial,  or  at 
least  a  necessary  incident  to  it ;  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  have 
two  witnesses  to  the  indictment,  it  would  consequently  be  necessary 

(y)8eeJ&i.9,18,49. 

(z)  Suit  TV.  Fo/.  ///•  P-  56.  the  case  of  lord  Ca$tlemain,  Ibid.  p..  415.  earl  ofShaJU- 
hufif*  caae;  p.  645.  lord  ku9%€V%  case,  p.  733.  colonel  Sidney* 9  case. 
(•)  8.  P.  C.  p.  90.  (6)  1  And.  105. 

[3]  This  distinction  is  entirely  without  foundation  even  upon  the  foot  of  those  statutes 
(tbe  acte  of  Edw.  e.  Sf  P.  Sf  M.)  fiut  the  present  act,  (7  Will  3.  e.  3.  s.  2.^  hath  not 
kft  room  for  that  distinction.  For  it  enacteth  that,  •*  No  person  shall  be  indicted^  S^ 
but  opon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses,"  &c  Fo$t.  232.  1  £as(,  P.  C.  128. 
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to  have  them  upon  the  trial  also;  for  by  the  statute  of  5  ^  6.  E.  6. 
cap.  11.  the  two  witnesses,  that  are  upon  the  indictment,  must  avow 
their  testimony  in  the  presence  of  the  party  upon  his  arraignment: 
and  it  seems  incongruous^  that  a  greater  evidence  should  be  required 
to  the  indictment,  which  is  only  an  accusation,  than  to  the  trial,(c} 
where  the  party  is  to  be  convicted ;  therefore,  if  the  statute  of  1  4"  3 

P.  fy.  M,  intended  to  take  it  away  upon  the  trial,  it  cannot 
[  300  ]  be  supposed  to  continue  the  necessity  of  two  witnesses  upon 

the  indictment. 

4.  There  is  also  a  great  authority  for  this  opinion :  vidt  the  resolu- 
tion and  reason  of  the  judges  in  Ardtn^s  case,  Andern.  Rep.  n. 
154.((/),  where  they  resolved,  that  they  could  not  be  indicted  in  a 
foreign  country  upon  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  23.  because  the  statute 
\8r  2  P.  fy  M,  cap.  10,  restoreth  the  common  law  as  well  in  relation 
to  the  indictment  as  the  trial,  and  the  trial  includes  the  indictment; 
and  this  was  by  all  the  justices  and  barons  so  resolved,  which  case 
is  also  reported  by  justice  Clench,  n.  17.  to  be  19  Novem.  26  Eliz. 
Again  ibidem  n.  28.  "  Fuit  tenus  per  les  justices,  que  ou  le  statute 
de  E.  6.  est,  que  inditement  de  treson  sera  per  2  testes,  &  le  statute  de 
reine  Mary  est,  que  tresons  sey  try  solonc  le  common  ley,  que  ore 
inditements  sey  solonc  le  common  ley;  car  inditement  est  parcel  de 
tryal,  car  nul  tryal  poet  estre  sans  inditement,  and  sic  fuit  in  Somer- 
ville^s  &  Arden^s  case. 

5.  It  hath  been  the  care  of  the  parliaments  since  in  their  acts  to 
make  provision  for  two  witnesses  in  cases  of  treasons  newly  made, 
vide  statutes  13  Eiiz,  cap.  1.  13  Car.  2.  cap.  1.  so  that  it  was  thought, 
that  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  £.  6.  was  not  of  force  as  to  the  two  witness- 
es, at  least  as  to  treasons  newly  enacted,  otherwise  in  cases  of  new 
treasons  they  needed  not  these  provisions.(c)[4j 

(e)  Lord  Coke  P.  C,  p.  25.  says  the  greatest  proof  is  most  of  all  necMsary  at  the  time 
of  the  indictment,  because  that  is  the  mondation  of  all  the  rest,  and  is  commonly  /bond 
in  the  absence  of  the  party  accused. 

id)  1  And.  107. 

le)  If  it  were  only  questionable,  that  was  reason  sufficient  for  making  such  prov ision 
Vide  eupra,  p.  261. 

[4]  At  common  law,  one  witness  was  sufficient  in  case  of  treason  as  well  as  on  any 
other  capital  charge.  The  two  witnesses  were  first  required  by  the  1  Edw.  6.  e.  12.  and 
the  5  ^  6  Edw.  6.  c.  11.  The  act  of  Ijr  2  P.  ^  M.  e.  11.  ezoepU  persons  accased  of 
treasons  relating  to  the  coin.  The  7  W%U.  3.  only  extends  to  treasons  working  cornip- 
tion  of  blood,  and  expressly  exclades  the  counterfeiting  the  coin,  seals,  dDC. ;  only  one 
witness  is  required  in  the  trial  of  these  offences.  1  Leach,  C.  C.  42.  The  same  proTision 
is  contained  in  the  8  ^  9  Will.  3.  e.  26.  8.  7.  and  6  Oeo,  3.  e.  53.  s.  3.  By  the  39  ^  40 
Geo.  3.  c.  93.  and  5^6  Vict.  c.  51.  where  the  overt  act  alleged  is  an  attempt  upon  the 
king's  life,  the  party  shall  be  tried  as  in  case  of  murder.  The  stat.  7  WUL  3.  does  not 
require  that  each  overt  act  shall  be  proved  by  two  witnesses,  but  only  that  the  treason 
shall  be  so  proved.  It  expressly  declares  that  there  shall  be  either  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  one  witness  to  one  and  another  witness  to  another  overt-act  of  the 
same  species  of  treason.  Foet.  235.  1  Eaett  P.  C.  129.  fiut  if  several  overt  acts  be 
proved  by  different  witnesses  singly,  such  overt  acts  must  relate  to  the  same  kind  of 
treason,  otherwise  it  is  insufficient  by  the  express  provision  of  the  statute,  which  in  this 
respect  is  only  declaratory  of  what  was  the  known  rule  of  law  before,  id.  130.  See  case 
of  the  Regieidet,  Kel.  9.  Lord  Stafford'M  case,  3  SL  Tr.  304.  Sir  7.  Rapm.  407.    The 
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And  thus  the  reasons  stand  on  both  sides,  and  tho  these  seem  to 
be  stronger,  than  the  former,  yet  in  a  case  of  this  moment  it  is  safest 
to  hold  that  in  practice,  which  hath  least  doubt  and  danger;  quod 
dubiiasj  ne/ecerisj  especially  in  cases  of  life ;(/)  but  upon  misprision 
of  treason  two  witnesses  are  requisite  both  upon  the  indictment  and 
trial.     Co.  Pla.  Cor.  p.  24. 

'   III.  The  third  thing  considerable  in  this  clause  is,  what 
ahali  be  said  two  lawful  accusers  within  this  statute,  if  it  be  [  301  j 
of  force. 

As  to  the  accusers  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  £.  6.  cap.  11. 
Aey  are  no  other  than  the  two  lawful  and  sufficient  witnesses  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  in  fine;  this  is  agreed  by  my 
loid  CokCj  PL  Cor.  p.  25. 

Now  what  are  lawful  witnesses  in  this  case  is  considerable;  the 
lawfulness  of  witnesses  must  respect  either,  1.  The  persons,  or  else, 
8.  The  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

1.  As  in  relation  to  the  persons  of  witnesses,  those  are  said  law- 
fbl  witnesses,  which  by  the  laws  of  England  are  allowed  to  be  wit- 


A  feme  covert  is  not  a  lawful  witness  against  her  husband(^)  in 

ij)  However  since  our  author  wrote  this  matter  is  in  great  measare  settled  by  7  W,  3. 
CM.  3.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  **  That  in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  whereby  any  corruption 
«  blood,  Sfc.  no  person  shall  be  indicted,  tried  or  attainted,  but  upon  the  oaths  of  two 
hwfbl  witnesses  to  the  same  treason ;  but  out  of  this  act  are  excepted  all  proceedings  in 
IvlBunent,  or  proceedings  for  counterfeiting  the  king's  coin,  great  seal,  privy  seal,  or 
i^gnet  or  sign  manual 

{g)  C9.Lu.e.  b. 

Meeasity  of  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  treason  extends  as  well  to  the  finding  of  the  bill 
of  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  as  to  the  trial  itself  in  open  court,  by  the  very  words  of 
■n  the  acta,  •^  that  no  person  shall  be  indicted,''  Sfc.  3  ln».  25.  Fast,  232.  1  East,  P.  C. 
198.  If  one  overt  act  be  proved  by  one  witness  in  the  county  in  which  the  trial  is  had, 
vliich  gives  the  grand  jury  jurisdiction  to  inquire,  another  overt  act  of  the  same  species 
of  treason  prov^  by  anotner  witness  in  a  different  county  will  make  two  witnesses 
whbin  the  sUt  7  Will.  3.  Case  ofJellias,  1  East,  P.  C.  130.  Gavan's  case,2  £ir.  TV.  873. 
TlMNigh  it  requires  two  witnesses  to  each  treason,  yet  a  collateral  fact  not  tending  to  the 
proof  of  the  overt  acts,  may  be  proved  by  one.  Fost.  240.  Vavghan's  case,  5  St.  TV.  38. 

By  the  Constitution,  Art.  3.  Sect,  3.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on 
die  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt-act,  or  confession  in  open  court  The 
mme  provision  is  to  be  found  in  the  1st  sect  of  the  act  of  30  April,  1790.  The  provision 
ii  the  Constitution,  that  the  two  witnesses  must  be  to  the  same  overt  act,  was  in  conse- 
koe  of  a  construction  which  had  prevsiled  in  England,  that  though  two  witnesses 
I  required  to  prove  an  act  of  treason,  yet  if  one  witness  proved  an  act  and  another 
€ss  another  act  of  the  same  species  of  treason,  it  was  sufficient;  a  decision  which 
hsM  always  appeared  to  me  contrary  to  the  true  intention  of  the  law  which  made  two 
witnesses  necessary.  Per  Iredell,  J.  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  TV.  of  Fries,  14.  When 
tvo  witnesses  are  produced,  who  prove  the  overt  act  laid  in  the  indictment,  there  mi^ht 
!•  then  evidence  drawn  from  other  counties  respecting  the  intention ;  this  is  the  opinion 
«f  Judge  Foster,  and  it  is  my  opinion,  id.  174.  Two  witnesses  are  necessary  on  the 
iodictnient  as  well  as  upon  the  trial  in  court.  Id,  14.  But  it  was  said  by  Marshall 
C  J.  (1  Burr's  TV.  142.)  that,  though  **the  Constitution  declares  that  two  witnesses 
9X9  necessary  to  produce  conviction ;  yet  it  may  not  be  so  strictly  and  absolutely  neces- 
Mffj  to  aathorise  an  indictment"  The  same  proof  is  not  required  to  commit  a  person 
lor  high  treason  as  would  be  necessary  to  convict  him  on  a  trial  in  chiefl  id,  11.  Serg. 
m  Camtt.  375.  See  also  Resp.  v.  M'Carty,  2  Dall  86.  Judge  Wilson's  Works,  vd.  2, 
p,  364.  Duma's  Virg.  Cr.  Law,  56. 
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case  of  treason,  yet  in  lord  CastUhaven^a  ca9e(A)  upon  an  indict- 
ment for  a  rape  upon  his  lady  by  another  by  her  husband's  present 
force,  she  was  received  as  a  witness  by  the  advice  of  the  judges,  that 
assisted  at  that  trial,  and  upon  her  evidence  he  was  convicted  and 
executed. 

But  a  woman  is  not  bound  to  be  sworn  or  to  give  evidence 
against  another  in  case  of  theft,  fyc.  if  her  husband  be  concerned,  tho 
it  be  material  against  another,  and  not  directly  against  her  husband. 
DalLcap,  lll.(i) 

Upon  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  2.  for  taking 
away  forceably  and  marrying  a  woman,  the  woman  so  married  may 
be  sworn  against  her  husband,  that  so  marries  her,  if  the  force  were 
continuing  upon  her  till  the  marriage;  and  thus  it  was  done  in  the 
case  of  lady  Fulwoodj  Af.  13  Car.  I.  B.  R,  Croke{k)  and  accordingly 
seriatim  resolved  by  all  the  judges  of  the  king's  bench  lately  in  the 
case  of  BrowHy  Trin.  25  Car.  2,(1)  for  these  reasons:  1,  Because 
otherwise  the  statute  would  be  vain  and  useless,  for  possibly  all  that 
were  present  were  of  the  offender's  confederacy.  2.  The  marriage, 
tho  a  marriage  de  facto^  yet  if  it  were  effected  by  a  continued  act  of 
force,  was  not  a  marriage  de  jure^  for  it  was  dissolvible  by 
[  302  ]  divorce,  unless  ratified  by  a  subsequent  free  cohabitation  or 
consent.  But  3dly  and  principally,  because  it  was  fla- 
grante  crimine,  for  the  child  was  taken  away  upon  the  Thursday^ 
married  the  Friday^  and  seized  by  the  guardian  the  next  day,  before 
they  had  lain  together,  and  the  force  was  all  that  while  continuing 
upon  her.  4.  There  were  other  witnesses,  that  proved  the  first  taking 
away  by  force  against  the  child's  will,  tho  there  were  no  witnesses 
to  prove  the  marriage  forceable  but  herself,  who  expressly  swore, 
that  she  was  married  against  her  will;  upon  all  which  circumstances 
it  was  ruled,  that  she  should  be  examined  in  evidence,  and  the  credi- 
bility of  her  testimony  left  to  the  jury ;  but  most  were  of  opinion,  that 
had  she  lived  with  him  any  considerable  time,  and  assented  to  the 
marriage  by  a  free  cohabitation,  she  should  not  have  been  admitted 
as  a  witness  against  her  husband ;  he  was  convicted  and  had  judg- 
ment of  death,  and  was  executed.[5] 

Regularly  an  infant  under  fourteen  years  is  not  to  be  examined 
upon  his  oath  as  a  witness;  but  yet  the  condition  of  his  person,  as 
if  he  be  intelligent,  or  the  nature  of  the  fact  may  allow  an  exami* 
nation  of  one  under  that  age,(m)  as  in  case  of  witchcraft  an  infant 

(A)  HuU  115.  Ru»h,  Colled.  Vol,  II.  |».  93-101.    8UU  TV.  Vol  I.  p.  366. 

(t)  N,  Edit,  cap.  164.  p.  540. 

(ii;)  Cro,  Car.  482, 484,  488,  492.  the  like  waf  done  ia  the  ca«e  of  Haagen  SwendBtn, 
MUh,  1  Ann,  B.  R.  State  Tr,  Vol.  V.  p.  453. 

(0  1  Veil.  243.    3Jre6.193. 

(m)  By  the  laws  of  Ina  a  child  ten  years  old  was  allowed  to  be  a  witneit  in  theft. 
Vide  LL,In4B.  1,1, 


[5]  Aa  to  the  competency  ofhubsand  and  wife  to  g\we  evidence  for  or  againct  each 
other,  ice  Roscoe;  Cr.  Ev,  (Mr.  Sharewood't  Edition,)  112. 
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offline  years  old  has  been  allowed  a  witness  against  his  own  mother. 
Dalion.{n) 

And  the  like  may  be  in  a  rape  of  one  under  ten  years  upon  the 
statute  of  18  Eliz>  cap.  6.  and  the  like  hath  been  done  in  case  of  bug- 
gery upon  a  boy  upon  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  cap.  6. 

And  surely  in  some  cases  one  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  if 
otherwise  of  a  competent  discretion,  may  be  a  witness  in  a  case  of 
treason:  vide  quas  supra  dixi^p.  26. 

A  man  concerned  in  point  of  interest  is  not  a  lawful  accuser  or 
witness  in  many  cases,  the  party  to  an  usurious  contract,  cannot  be 
a  witness  to  prove  an  usurious  contract,  upon  an  information,  if  the 
money  be  not  paid,  for  he  swears  to  avoid  his  own  debt  or 
security  ;(o)  but  if  the  money  be  paid  he  may  be  a  witness  [303] 
to  prove  it,  where  another  informs,  for  he  is  to  gain  nothing. 

And  therefore  if  any  n^  hath  the  promise  of  the  goods  or  lands 
of  the  party  attainted,  he  is  no  lawful  witness  to  prove  the  treason. 

A  person  outlawed  in  trespass  is  nevertheless  a  lawful  witness,  but 
DO  lawful  juryman  or  indicter  in  case  of  felony  or  treason,  Sir  ffil' 
Uam  fViihipoPs  ce^.{p) 

A  father  or  son  or  adversary  in  a  suit  is  a  witness  for  or  against 
a  person  accused  of  any  crime,  yet  not  always  a  competent  jury- 
man. 

Aparticeps  criminis  is  in  some  cases  a  lawful  accuser  within  this 
statute,  in  some  cases  not. 

Ad  approver  shall  be  sworn  to  his  appeal,  Stamf,  Pla.  Car.;{q) 
bnt  it  seems,  that  he  shall  not  be  a  witness  upon  the  trial,  if  the  party 
locused  put  himself  upon  his  country,  because,  if  he  fail  in  proving 
the  party  guilty,  he  shall  be  hanged. 

Id  Sir  Percy  Crtsby^s  case,  P.  19  Jac.  Noyces  Rep.  p.  154.  placiio 
676.  in  Camera  Stellatdj  if  two  defendants  be  charged  for  a  crime, 
one  shall  not  be  examined  against  the  other  to  convict  him  of  an 
offense,  unless  the  party  examined  confess  himself  guilty,  and  then 
he  shall  be  admitted. 

9  Dec.  IS  Car.  2.  at  Newgate^  Henry  Trew  was  indicted  of  burg- 
lary, and  by  advice  of  Keeling  chief  justice.  Brown  justice,  and 
Wilde  recorder,  Perrin  that  was  in  goal  for  two  other  robberies,  and 
confessed  himself  to  be  in  this  burglary,  was  sworn  as  a  witness 
against  Trew,  but  he  was  not  indicted  of  the  burglaries  or  robberies. 
Ex  libra  Bridgman, 

10  Dec.  1662.  Tonge,  Philips^  and  others(r)  were  indicted  for 
treason  for  compassing  the  king's  death,  the  question  was,  whether 
those,  that  were  parties  in  the  compassing,  which  were  not  yet  par- 
doned, nor  indicted,  might  be  produced  as  witnesses,  namely  Biggs 
and  others;  and  upon  conference  with  all  the  judges  these  points 
were  resolved. 

(n)  DaU.  Ju9t.  N.  Edit.  p.  541.  (7)  Uh.  II.  cap.  56.  p.  1 45.  a. 

(0)  Co.  Ut.  6.  6.  (r)  Ktti.  17.  Slait  TVialt,  Yd.  II.  p.  48a 

fjf)  Cro.  Car.  134. 147.  W.  Jotui  198. 
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1.  That  the  party  to  the  treason,  that  confessed  it,  may  be 
[[  304  ]  one  of  the  two  accusers  or  witnesses  in  case  of  treason,  for 
the  statute  intended  two  such  witnesses,  that  were  allowable 
witnesses  at  common  law,  and  so  may  a  pariiceps  criminis  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  witness,  and  was  admitted  to  give  evidence  to  the  jury; 
but  the  jury  may,  as  in  other  cases,  consider  of  the  evidence  and 
credit  of  the  witnesses,  but  he  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  statute. 

2.  Thatithe  confession  before  one  of  the  privy  council  or  a  justice 
of  the  peace  being  voluntary  made  without  torture  is  sufficient  as  to 
the  indictment  or  trial  to  satisfy  the  statute,  and  it  is  not  necessary, 
that  it  be  a  confession  in  court;  but  the  confession  is  sufficient,  if 
made  before  him  that  hath  power  to  take  an  examination. [6] 

3.  The  king  having  promised  a  pardon  to  BiggSj  if  he  would  dis- 
cover the  plot,  he  performed  that  part  by  his  discovery;  and  this  was 
held  by  all  no  impediment  to  his  testimony,  for  the  promise  was  not 

[6]  Though  the  modern  casei  are  oootradictorj,  none  of  them  have  followed  to  iti 
full  extent  the  doctrine  of  this  reaolatioa.  On  the  trial  of  the  rebels  in  1746,  the  jndgei 
admitted  the  confessions  of  the  prisoners  to  be  given  in  evidence  against  them  opoo 
proof  by  two  witnesses.  Fast.  10.  Greg*9  case,  I  Ea$t,  P.  C.  134.  At  a  conference  pre> 
paratorj  to  the  trial  of  Francia,  in  Uie  year  1716,  it  was  agreed  that  the  oonfeasica 
which  the  acts  of  Edto,  VI.  intended  to  except,  was  only  a  confession  upon  the  arraigA- 
ment  of  the  party,  which  amounts  to  a  conviction;  that  the  design  of  those  acts  was 
merely  to  prevent  any  other  confession  from  operating  as  a  conclusion  and  absolute  con. 
Tiction ;  but  that  in  all  cases  the  confession  of  a  criminal  may  be  given  in  evidence 
against  him ;  and  that  in  case  of  treason,  if  such  confession  be  proved  by  two  witnesses, 
it  is  proper  evidence  to  be  left  to  a  jury.  Id,  133.  Fo$L  241.  In  WiUit'B  case,  8  St.  Tr. 
250.  a  witness  was  called  to  prove  what  the  prisoner  said  to  him  touching  the  share  he 
had  in  the  treason;  it  was  objected  that  no  confession,  unless  it  be  made  in  open  eoort, 
ought  to  be  admitted ;  but  the  judges  were  clear  that  such  a  confession  was  admissible, 
and  would  go  in  corroboration  of  other  evidence  to  the  overt  acts.  Though  it  might  be 
■till  a  disputable  point,  whether  a  confession  out  of  court  proved  by  two  witnesses,  was 
of  itself  sufficient  to  convict  Upon  this  point  Ward^  C.  B.  observed,  **a  c«nl<M8ioa 
shall  not  supply  the  want  of  evidence,  there  must  be  still  two  witnesses  to  the  treason. 
But  to  say  it  shall  not  be  given||p  evidence,  there  is  no  ground  for  it**  And  the  8oL 
Gen.  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  admitted  tnat  the  prisoners  should  not  be  convicted  on  a  trial,  with- 
out two  lawful  witoesses,  that  was  the  thing  provided  for.  That  it  was  to  exclude  a 
precedent  that  had  been  settled  in  7bn^*«  case,  but  it  was  not  designed  to  exclude  all 
confessions.  That  they  were  evidence  at  law  and  always  must  be  so.  That  the  design 
of  the  act  was  to  exclude  confessions  from  having  the  force  of  a  conviction,  unless  it 
were  in  a  court  of  record ;  and  to  prevent  a  confession  proved  by  two  witnesses  from 
being  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  conviction.  See  Vaughan's  case,  5  St,  TV.  38.  Salk,  634. 
Case  of  Smith,  alias  May,  Fost,  242.  In  Berwick's  case,  FosU  11.  Lord  C.  J.  Willie^ 
Mr.  J,  Abney  thought  that  a  confession  after  the  fact  proved  by  two  witnesses,  was  sofl^ 
cient  to  convict  under  the  7  WilL  3.  Foster,  J,  doubted;  he  was  clear  that  it  might  be 
given  in  evidence  as  a  corroborating  proof.  Hb  doubt  was,  whether  it  being  proved  by 
two  witnesses,  is  a  conclusive  evidence,  or  an  evidence  sufficient  of  itself  to  convict  witl^ 
out  other  proof;  since  the  7  Will,  3.  seems  to  require  two  witnesses  to  overt  acts,  or  a  con- 
fession in  open  court  The  words  ^open  court"  are  omitted  in  both  of  the  acte  of  Edw, 
VI.;  they  were  inserted  in  the  7  WiU,  3.  in  order  to  carry  the  necessity  of  two  wit 
Dcsses  to  the  overt  acts  further  than  the  statutes  of  Edto,  VI.  were  thought  to  carry  it 
Fost.  240.  see  1  East,  P,  C,  131  et  seq. 

The  Constitution,  Art,  3.  Sect.  3.  and  Sect.  1.  of  the  act  of  30  April,  1790,  require  the 
confession  to  be  made  in  open  court.  It  was  held  in  the  TV.  of  Fries*  171,  176,  206, 
that  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  although  proved  by  two  witoesses,  if  made  out  of 
court,  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  convict;  though  it  might  be  received  as  corroboratory 
proof  of  the  intent  or  quo  animo;  or  by  way  of  confirmation  of  what  has  been  befbro 
fwom  to.    See  Resp.  v.  RoberU,  1  DalL  40.  Resp.  v.  McCarty,  2  id.  86. 
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applied  to  witnessing  against  any  other;  but  two  justices(«)  held,  that 
if  the  king  promised  a  pardon  upon  condition,  that  he  would  witness 
against  any  others,  and  that  being  acknowledged  by  Riggs  when  he 
he  took  upon  him  to  give  evidence,  fyc.  that  will  make  him  uncapa- 
ble  to  give  evidence,  because  he  swears  for  himself :(/)  but  in  this 
point  the  greater  number  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,(w)  ex  libro 
Bridffman  ver6a/tm,and  I  remember  the  consultation  and  resolution 
accordingly. 

And  accordingly  at  the  sessions  of  Newgate  1672.  Mary  Price 
was  convicted  of  treason  in  clipping  the  current  money  of  England 
by  the  testimony  of  those,  that  were  participes  criminiSf{x)  namely 
Throgmorton  and  others,  who  brought  her  broad  money  upon  allow- 
ance of  lOLper  Cent,  and  carried  off  the  dipt  money  into  their  mas* 
ter's  cash. 

The  like  conviction  was  in  the  same  year  of  Hyde  and 
others  of  robbery  upon  the  highway  by  one  that  was  a  parly  [  305  ] 
in  the  robbery,  but  not  indicted. 

But  in  these  and  the  like  cases,  1.  The  party  that  is  the  witness,  is 
never  indicted,  because  that  doth  much  weaken  and  disparage  his 
testimony,  but  possibly  not  wholly  take  away  his  testimony.  2.  And 
yet,  tho  such  a  party  be  admissible,  as  a  witness  in  law,  yet  the  cre- 
dibility of  his  testimony  is  to  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  truly  it  would 
be  hard  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  person  upon  such  a  witness,  that 
swears  to  save  his  own,  and  yet  confesseth  himself  guilty  of  so  great 
a  crime,  unless  (here  be  also  very  considerable  circumstances,  which 
may  give  the  greater  credit  to  what  he  swears. 

If  ^.  B,  and  C,  be  indicted  of  perjury  on  three  several  indictments 
concerning  the  same  matter,  ^.  pleads  not  guilty,  B.  and  C  may  be 
examined  as  witnesses  for  ^.  for  yet  they  stand  unconvicted,  altho 
they  are  indicted,  19  Car,  I,  B.  R.  Bilmore*s  case. 

By  the  statute  oi  I  8f  2  P,  fy  M,  cap.  14.  justices  of  peace  ought 
to  examine  the  party  and  take  informations  touching  offenses  brought 
before  them,  and  certify  them  at  the  next  goal-delivery. 

Tho  justices  of  peace  cannot  hear  and  determine  treason  by  virtue 
of  their  commission  of  the  peace,  no  nor  take  an  indictment  of  it,  yet 
they  may  take  examinations  and  informations  touching  such  offense 
of  the  party  brought  before  them,  and  certify  them  according  to  that 
statute;  and  those  informations  taken  upon  oath,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  sworn  to,  by  the  justice  or  his  clerk,  that  took  them,  to  be  truly 
taken,  maybe  read  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  if  the  informant 
be  dead,  or  not  able  to  travel,  and  sworn  so  to  be;  yea  by  some  opi- 
nion, if  he  were  bound  over  and  appear  not,  they  may  be  read,  which 
seems  to  be  questionable. 

{9\  These  were  our  author  and  J.  Brown. 

(f )  Vide  postea  part.  2.  cap.  27. 

(«)  Of  this  contrary  opinion  wat  the  court  in  the  case  of  Chri$topher  Layer,  Mich, 
S  Geo.  I.  B.  R.  State  TV.  Vol.  VI.  p.  259. 

(x)  But  it  does  not  appear  in  this  case,  whether  they  were  promised  a  pardon  or  noty 
the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  ofJoetph  Clark  for  coinuig  16  Car.  2.  see  Kel.  33. 
Ivt  in  that  case  the  witness  bad  actually  obtained  a  pardon. 
voIm  I. — 31 
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And  in  such  case  information  upon  oath  taken  before  justices  of 
the  peace  of  one  county  may  be  transmitted  before  justices  of  goal- 
delivery  of  that  county,  where  the  offense  was  committed,  viz.  if  the 
offender  were  brought  before  that  justice;  qtuere  tamen^  be- 
[  306  ]  cause  the  offense  was  out  of  his  jurisdiction;  yet  vide  Dalt. 
cap.  111./?.  299.  accordantly) 

He«  that  hath  a  remainder  expectant  upon  an  estate  tail,  shall  not 
be  allowed  as  a  witness,  and  so  ruled,  but  a  disseisor  may  be  a  wit- 
ness to  a  deed  made  to  the  tenant.  12  ^ss.  12. 

Mich.  1652.  A  commission  issued  to  examine  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  supposed  to  be  done  by  force,  and  upon  that  a  divorce  was 
had:  an  indictment  was  against  fFelshy  that  married  the  woman,  the 
depositions  in  the  cause  of  divorce  were  offered  to  prove  the  force, 
but  rejected,  because  in  a  suit  of  another  nature  and  jurisdiction, 
Welshes  case. 

A  man  convict  of  conspiracy,  perjury,  or  forgery  is  not  a  lawful 
witness.  Crompt.  de  pact  regis  127.  b.  Dalt.  cap.  lll.(z)  but  if  be 
be  pardoned,  it  seems  he  may  be  a  witness. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  capacity  or  incapacity  of  the  wit- 
nesses. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  manner  of  their  testimony,  the  opinion  in 
JDyer  of  a  witness  by  hearsay  1  Mar.  Dy.  99.  b.  was  rejected  by  all 
the  judges  in  the  lord  Lumly*s  case,  H.  14.  Eliz.  Co.  Pia.  Cor.  25. 
but  if  it  be  a  hearsay  from  the  offender  himself  confessing  the  fact, 
such  a  testimony  upon  hearsay  makes  a  good  witness  within  the 
statute. 

Tho  information  upon  oath  taken  before  a  justice  of  peace  may 
make  a  good  testimony  to  be  read  against  the  offender  in  case  of 
felony,  where  the  witness  is  not  able  to  travel,  yet  in  case  of  treason, 
where  two  witnesses  are  required,  such  an  examination  is  not  allow- 
able, for  the  statute  requires,  that  they  be  produced  upon  the  arraign- 
ment in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner  to  the  end  that  he  may  cross 
examine  them.[7] 

(ff)  N.  EdU.  cap.  164.  p.  544.  (x)  p.  542. 

[7]  By  the  Act  of  7  ^  8  Will,  3.  e,  3.  «.  8.  no  evidence  shall  be  admitted  or  giten  of 
any  overt  act  that  is  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment.  This  does  not  prevent  overt 
acts  not  laid  from  being  given  in  evidence,  if  they  be  direct  proof  of  any  of  the  ovect 
acts  which  are  laid.  R.  v.  Roaktoood,  4  St,  TV.  661.  697.  HoU,  683.  also,  A  SL  Dr.  122. 
731.  6  id,  282.  Fo»L  9.  22.  245.  R.  v.  Watson,  2  Stark,  n.  P.  134.  The  evidence  most 
be  applied  to  the  proof  of  the  principal  treason ;  for  tho  overt  act  is  the  charge  to  which 
the  prisoner  must  apply  his  defence.  And  whether  the  overt  act  proved  be  a  sufficient 
overt  act  of  the  principal  treason  laid  in  the  indictment,  is  matter  of  law  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  court.  Arch,  C,  P.  461.  If  any  overt  act  be  proved  against  the  prisoner 
in  the  proper  county,  acts  of  treason  tending  to  prove  such  overt  act,  though  done  in 
another  county,  may  be  given  in  evidence.     Fo$t.  9.  32.  4  St,  TV.  627.  655.  6  id.  292. 

8  id.  218.  9  id,  558.  580.  8  mod,  91.  1  East,  P,  C,  125.  Resp.  v.  Malin,  1  DaU.  35. 
1  Burros  TV.  48.  If  the  treason  consist  of  a  conspiracy,  any  act  of  the  defendant's 
accomplices,  done  in  furtherance  of  the  common  design,  although  not  laid  as  an  overt 
act  in  the  indictment,  may  be  given  in  evidence,  provided  it  be  direct  proof  of  an  overt 
act  laid.    R.  v.  Hardy,  1  East,  F.  C,  98.  R.  v.  Stone,  6  T.  R.  527.    Lord  LovaCs  caM, 

9  St,  TV.  670.    When  several  overt  acts  are  laid,  proof  of  any  one  of  them  will  i 
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And  thus  much  concerning  the  statutes  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
and  evidence  upon  indictments,  I  shall  only  add  this. 

In  civil  actions,  as  trespass  against  •/?.  B.  and  C.  if  no  evidence  be 
given  against  any  one  to  prove  him  guilty,  he  may  be  examined  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  stands  as  a  competent  wit- 
ness ;  and  I  see  no  reason,  why  if  two  or  three  persons  be  [  307  ] 
indicted,  and  no  evidence  given  sigainst  one  or  more  of  them, 
but  that  he  may  be  a  witness  for  the  other ;  but  otherwise  it  is,  if 
there  be  but  a  colourable  evidence  against  him.(t) 

(f)  Oar  author  sboald  here  have  proceeded  to  his  fonrth  general  head,  and  have 
shown,  what  would  be  a  confession  within  this  statute  of  5  ^  6  Ed.  6.  cap,  11.  but  proba- 
bly he  thought  that  sufficieoUy  done  by  the  second  resolution  in  Thnge^a  case  mentioned 
bjbim,p.-304. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CONCSBNINO  TREASONS  DECLARED  AND  ENACTED  FROM  1  MAR.  TILL 
THIS  DAT,  VIZ.  13  CAR.  2. 

1  COME  to  the  statutes  concerning  treason  in  the  times  of  queen  Mary^ 
queen  Elizabeth^  and  so  downwards. 

The  first  statute  in  this  period  is  1  Mar.  cap,  1.  consisting  of  three 
clauses. 

1.  "That  no  act,  deed  or  offense  being  by  act  of  parliament  made 
treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  by  words,  writing, 
cyphering,  deeds,  or  otherwise  whatsoever,  sliall  be  taken,  had^ 
deemed,  or  adjudged  to  be  high  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision 
of  treason,  but  only  such,  as  be  declared  and  expressed  to  be  treason, 
petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  in  or  by  the  act  of  parliament 
of  25  E.  3.  touching  treason  or  the  declaration  of  treasons,  and  none 

« 

tain  the  count,  provided  the  overt  act  so  proved  is  a  sufficient  overt  act  of  the  species  of 
treason  charged  in  the  indictment.  Fo$t,  194.  If  the  overt  act  be  laid  with  circum. 
stances  not  necessary  to  constitute  the  act  of  high  treason,  they  need  not  be  proved,  but 
Day  be  regarded  as  surplusage.  Lowick*$  case,  4  St,  TV.  72*2.  When  words  of  incite. 
ment  have  reference  to  an  act,  after  giving  evidence  of  the  word^,  you  may  give  evi- 
dence  of  the  act,  in  order  fully  to  explain  them.  R,  v.  Lord  George  Gordon^  Vougl,  590. 
The  intention  may  possibly  faie  gathered  at  the  place  where  the  act  was  committed,  or  it 
may  not;  if  not,  evidence  is  admiHsible  to  prove  it  elsewhere.  TV.  o/  Frifs,  175.  In 
ordier  to  maintain  a  count  for  levying  war,  evidence  must  bo  given  to  prove  a  war 
letoally  levied,  and  not  merely  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war.  1  Hawk,  e,  17.  «.  27.  The 
fiiet  that  the  persons  adhered  to  being  enemies,  may  be  proved  by  the  proclamation  of 
war;  or  public  notoriety  is  sufficient  evidence  of  it  Fast,  219.  The  time  at  which  the 
overt  acts  are  alleged  to  have  been  committed  need  not  be  proved  as  laid;  it  is  enough 
if  they  be  proved  to  have  been  committed  at  any  time  within  three  years  before  the 
6nding  of  the  indictment  R,  v.  Chamock^  Salk,  288.  R,  v.  Lord  Balmarino^  9  St,  Tr, 
589.  R,  V.  Thwnly,  Fast.  7.  1  Eaat^  P.  C.  125.  On  motion  to  commit,  no  evidence  of 
a  treaaooabie  intent  will  be  received,  till  the  fact  of  treason  having  been  committed  it 
lirst  proved ;  but  it  is  otherwise  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  treason.  1  Burr^§  96. 
469.  See  1  Eut,  P,  C,  96. 115.  Tucker'$  Bl,  Com,  Apdz,  41.  Fo9t,  362.  DatU'  Virg. 
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other,  nor  that  any  pains  of  death,  penalties,  or  forfeitures  in  any 
vise  ensue  or  be  to  any  offender  or  offenders  for  doing  or  committing 
any  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treaspn,  other  than  such 

as  be  in  the  said  act  ordained  and  provided,  any  statute  made 
[308]  before  or  after  the  said  25th  year  of  Edward  III.  or  any 

declaration  or  matter  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

2.  <<That  no  advantage  be  given  by  this  act  to  any  person  arrested 
or  imprisoned  for  treason,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason 
the  last  day  of  September  last  past,  or  heretofore  indicted  or  out* 
lawed,  or  attainted  of  treason,  fyc.  or  excepted  out  of  the  queen's 
pardon. 

3.  <<  That  all  offenses  made  felony,  or  appointed  to  be  within  the 
case  o{ praemunire  by  any  statute  since  the  first  day  of  the  first  year 
of  king  Henry  VIII.  (not  being  felony  or  within  the  case  of  praemu- 
nire before)  and  all  and  every  branch,  article,  clause  mentioned  or 
declared  in  the  same  statutes  concerning  making  of  any  offense 
felony,  or  within  the  case  of  praemunire  j^md  all  pains  and  forfeitures 
concerning  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  from  henceforth  void 
and  repealed.^' 

This  excellent  law  at  one  blow  laid  flat  all  those  numerous  trea- 
sons, misprisions,  &c.  at  any  time  enacted  since  25  E.  3.  and  all 
felonies  and  praemunires  enacted  in  or  after  1  H.  8. 

As  touching  the  first  of  these. 

1.  Hereby  all  those  numerous  treasons  newly  enacted  in  any  for- 
mer king's  time  since  25  E.  3.  a  catalogue  of  most  of  which  is  before 
given,  are  wholly  taken  away. 

•  2.  Hereby  all  those  treasons,  that  were  declared  treasons,  so  far 
forth  as  those  treasons  had  their  strength  from  such  declarations, and 
were  not  really  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  are  wholly  taken 
away,  and  left  purely  to  be  determined  according  to  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  and  so  far  forth  and  no  farther,  than  that  statute  war- 
ranteth. 

And  therefore  the  declaration  of  3  /?.  2.  touching  the  killing  of  an 
embassador,  namely  John  Imperially  the  declaration  of  *3  //,  5.  con- 
cerning clipping  and  impairing  of  coin,  the  declaration  of  Mort%mer*8 
tre^ison  in  breaking  prison  2  H,  6.  and  all  others  of  that  kind  are 
now  wholly  put  out  by  this  statute,  Coke  upon  the  statute  de  fran- 
genlibus  prisonamy(a)  tho  it  is  true,  that  it  appears  by  1  4* 
[  309  ]  2  P.  ^  M  cap.  11.  they  thought  that  clipping  and  impair- 
ing of  money  had  remained  treason  by  the  declarative  law  of 
3  H,  5.  but  the  statute  of  5  Ei'iz.  cap.  11.  hath  declared  the  contrary^ 
and  put  that  out  of  question. 

3.  But  it  repeald  not  the  forfeitures  for  old  treasons,  tho  those 
forfeitures  were  enacted  by  statutes  made  after  25  E.  3.  and  there- 
fore the  forfeiture  of  estates-tail  for  treason  given  by  26  H.  8.  con- 
tinues notwithstanding  this  statute,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  19.  and  so  it  was 
resolved  by  all  the  judges  of  England  in  the  lord  Sheffield's  case,(*) 

(a)  9  Co.  iMtU.  590.  (*)  Pmlm.  S51.  W.  Jmm,  69. 
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Slamf.  187.  &.  12  EHz.  Dj^.  289.  the  reason  is  before  given,  cap.  23. 
jik  241.  for  the  relation  of  the  repealing  clause  is  only  to  treasons 
not  contained  in  25  E.  3.  not  \o  forfeitures  not  contained  in  25  E.  3. 
for  indeed  25  E.  3.  creates  no  forfeitutes,  but  only  declares  what  the 
common  law  was,  and  enacts  no  farther  touching  forfeitures. 

4.  But  this  act  did  not  meddle  with  those  new  laws,  that  directed 
apeciai  proceedings,  trials,  ^-c,  or  other  matters  of  that  nature  relating 
to  treason,  but  that  was  done  after  hy  I  fy  2  P.fy  At.  cap.  10.  de  quo 
jKf9iea. 

5.  The  preamble  is  very  considerable,  which  takes  notice  of  the 
severity  of  former  statutes,  that  made  words  only  without  other  fact, 
or  de^d,  to  be  high  treason,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  this 
general  repeal. 

Touching  the  second  clause,  as  is  before  observed  in  the  precedent 
chapter,  the  repeal  by  1  Mar.  had  discharged  all  offenses  committed 
before  that  repeal  against  the  statutes  repeald,  if  it  had  not  been 
qieciaily  provided  to  the  contrary  by  the  proviso  of  this  act  touching 
persons  formerly  indicted. 

Now  as  to  the  third  clause,  it  also  took  away  all  new  felonies 
made  since  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  but  whether 
either  of  these  clauses  of  repeal  did  take  away  those  previous 
punishments,  which  for  the  first  offense  was  made  forfeiture  of 
goods,  and  the  second  or  third  offense  made  treason,  whether,  I 
say,  this  statute  took  away  those  penalties,  which  were  less  than 
felony  or  treason  in  the  first  or  second  offense,  or  only  those  punish- 
ments which  were  made  treason  or  felony,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  as  for  instance,  that  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  the  5th  clause,  [310]] 
which  makes  certain  offenses  by  words  punishable  with  for- 
feiture of  goods  for  first  offense,  loss  of  profits  of  lands  for  second 
offense,  and  treason  for  the  third  offense;  whether  this  statute  ex- 
tends to  successors,  and  (tho  the  penalty  of  treason  for  the  third 
offense  be  repeald  by  this  act)  whether  the  penalties  for  the  first  and 
second  offenses  be  repeald,  seems  to  me  doubtful ;  I  rather  think 
they  are  not. 

And  now  this  act  having  laid  all  former  new  treasons,  felonies, 
and  misprisions  flat,  and  reduced  all  to  the  standard  of  25  E.  3.  the 
necessity  of  state  and  public  peace  puts  the  queen  and  her  parlia- 
ment nevertheless  to  begin  new  provisions. 

1  Mar.  sess.  2  cap.  6.  "  If  any  person  shall  falsely  forge  or  coun- 
terfeit any  such  kind  of  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  as  is  not  the  proper 
coin  of  this  realm,  and  is  or  shall  be  current  within  this  realm  by  the 
consent  of  the  queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  if  any  person  do 
falsely  forge  or  counterfeit  the  queen's  sign  manual,  or  privy  signet, 
or  privy  seal,  then  every  such  offense  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason, 
and  the  offenders,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  aiders  and  abetters 
judged  traitors  against  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  and  suffer 
and  forfeit  as  in  high  treason." 

Concerning  this  statute  much  hath  been  said  before. 

1.  It  is  a  perpetual  act,  and  not  personal  only  to  the  queen,  for  as 
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the  word  king  may  include  a  sticcessor,  so  the  word  gtteen  may  in- 
clude a  succeeding  king  or  queen,  and  that  it  was  so  intended  here 
is  apparent  by  the  words  in  the  conchision  shall  be  adjudged  irailon 
against  the  queen^  her  heirs  and  successors;  and  accordmgly  it  hath 
been  often  resolved. 

2.  That  the  foreign  coin  (the  counterfeiting  whereof  is  made  trea- 
son by  this  act)  must  be  such,  as  is  so  made  current  by  proclamation, 
for  by  the  statute  of  17  A.  2.  cap,  1.  foreign  coin  is  not  to  rnn  in 
payment  in  England^  and  therefore  there  must  be  an  act  under  the 
great  seal,  as  all  proclamations  ought  to  be,  before  it  can  be  current 
within  this  statute:  vide  accordant  statut.  5  Eliz.  cap.  11.  and  18 
Eliz.  cap.  1. 

3.  It  must  be  a  counterfeiting  of  that  foreign  coin,  which 
[311  ]]  is  stamped  in  gold  or  silver,  viz.  the  greatest  part  gold,  or 
the  greatest  part  silver,  for  denominatio  fit  atnajore  parte; 
therefore  if  there  be  a  foreign  coin  of  copper,  or  brass  and  copper,  it 
is  not  within  this  statute,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  counterfeit 
of  it  must  be  gold  or  silver,  for  if  that  be  copper  gilt,  or  atchymy 
after  the  similitude  of  foreign  coin  of  gold  or  silver,  it  is  within  this 
act,  because  the  prototype  is  a  coin  of  gold  or  silver. 

1  Mar.sess.2,  cap,  12.  The  act  against  riotous  assemblies  is  the 
very  same  in  substance  with  that  of  3  ^  4  £7. 6.  cap.  5,  only  changing 
treason  into  felony  within  clergy,  and  nota  bene  the  power  given  to 
suppress  such  assemblies  by  force,  and  indemnifying  the  suppressors, 
tho  some  of  the  rioters  be  killed :  this  act  was  continued  by  1  Eliz. 
cap.  16.  during  that  queen's  life,  and  till  the  next  session  after,  and 
then  expired.(A) 

I  ^  2  P.  fy  M,  cap.  3.  "If  any  person  shall  maliciously  and  of  his 
own  imagination  speak  any  false,  seditious  and  slanderous  news, 
rumors,  sayings,  or  tales,  of  the  king  or  queen,  then  the  person  being 
convict  and  attainted,  as  in  the  act  is  expressed,  shall  be  set  upon  the 
pillory  and  have  both  his  ears  cut  off,  unless  he  pay  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  suffer  three  months  imprisonment;  and  if  it  be  of  the 
reporting  of  any  other,  then  to  stand  on  the  pillory  and  lose  one  or 
his  ears,  unless  he  pay  one  hundred  marks  within  one  mouth  after 
judgment,  and  suffer  one  month's  imprisonment. 

"And  if  any  shall  maliciously  devise,  write,  print,  or  set  forth  any 
writing  containing  any  false  matter  of  slander,  reproach,  or  dishonour 
to  the  king  or  queen,  or  to  the  encouraging,  stirring  or  moving  of  any 
insurrection  or  rebellion  within  this  realm  or  the  dominions  thereof, 
or  shall  procure  the  same  to  be  written,  printed,  or  set  forth  (the  said 
offense  not  being  punishable  as  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3A 
the  offender  shall  for  the  first  offense  have  his  right  hand  stricken  o£ 
"  The  second  of  any  of  these  offenses  after  a  former  con- 
[312]  viction  is  made  punishable  with  loss  of  goods  and  perpe- 
tual imprisonment:  justices  of  assise,  fyc.  shall  have  power 

(6)  But  a  new  act  to  much  the  fame  porpoee  waa  made,  1  0$o.  1.  cap.  5.  which  b 
perpetual 
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In  hear  and  determine  offenses,  fyc,  and  to  commit  persons  suspected 
without  bail;  no  person  impeachable  for  words,  unless  convict  withia 
three  months  after  the  offense :  peers  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.'' 

Upon  this  act  these  things  are  observable:  1.  That  the  law-makers 
did  not  take  seditious  words  to  be  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for 
then  they  would  have  added  the  same  clause  as  in  the  other  case, 
viz.  (noi  being  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3. )  Again, 
8.  That  they  did  take  it,  that  some  seditious  writings  might  be  trea- 
son within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  it  is  an  overt-act,  as  hath  been 
formerly  observed.(t)  3.  That  as  some  writings  exciting  insurrec- 
tion might  be  treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  so  some  writings, 
that  might  possibly  by  construction  have  the  same  effect,  might  not 
be  within  that  statute,  for  the  law-makers  cannot  be  supposed  to 
intend  to  make  any  thing,  that  was  treason  within  the  statute  of 
25  B.  3.  to  be  less  than  treason ;  and  by  consequence  and  consequen- 
tial illation  many  things  might  by  a  witty  advocate  be  construed  and 
heightened  to  be  to  move  insurrection  and  rebellion,  which  imme- 
diately, and  in  their  own  nature,  nor  in  the  intention  of  the  writer, 
were  never  so  intended;  this  statute  died  with  the  queen,  but  was 
revived  1  Eliz.  cap.  6.  during  that  queen's  life. 

\  fy  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  9.  "  If  any  by  express  words  or  sayings  have 
prayed,  or  shall  pray,  that  God  would  shorten  the  queen's  life,  or 
take  her  out  of  the  way,  or  any  such  like  malicious  prayer  amount- 
ing to  the  same  effect,  they,  their  procurers  and  abetters  shall  be 
adjudged  traitors. 

''But  as  to  any  the  offenses  aforesaid  perpetrated  during  that  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  if  the  offenders  shall  show  themselves  penitent 
upon  their  arraignment,  no  judgment  of  treason  shall  be  given  against 
them,  but  a  lesser  punishment  may  be  inflicted." 

So  that  they  took  not  this  to  be  a  treason  within  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  neither  is  it  thought  to  be  a  very  great  [313  3 
offense,  for  it  is  an  appeal  to  God,  who  we  are  sure  is  not 
moved  by  such  wishes  and  prayers  contrary  to  his  own  command. 
Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people^  Exod.  xxii.  28. 

\  fy2  P.fy  M.  cap.  10.  consisteth  of  several  remarkable  clauses. 

1.  ''If  any  during  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  queen  shall 
imagine  to  deprive  the  king  from  having  jointly  with  the  queen  the 
style,  honor,  and  kingly  name  of  the  realms  and  dominions  belonging 
to  the  queen,  or  to  destroy  the  king  during  the  matrimony,  or  to 
destroy  the  queen,  or  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  kings  or  queens 
of  this  realm,  or  to  levy  war  within  the  realm  or  marches  of  the 
same  against  the  king  during  the  marriage,  or  against  the  queen  or 
any  of  her  said  heirs,  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm,  or  to  depose  the 
queen  or  the  heirs  of  her  body  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm  from 
the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  said  compassings  malicious- 
ly, advisedly  and  directly  shall  utter  by  open  preaching,  express 
words  or  sayings,  or  if  any  person  by  express  words  shall  maliciously, 

(t)l>.112. 
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advisedly,  and  directly  declare  or  publish,  that  the  king  daring  (he 
marriage  ought  not  to  have  jointly  with  the  queen  the  style,  honor 
and  kingly  name  of  this  realm,  or  that  any  person,  being  neither  the 
now  king  or  queen,  during  the  marriage  between  them  ought  to  have 
the  style,  honor  and  kingly  name  of  this  realm,  or  that  the  now  queen 
is  not,  or  of  right  ought  not  to  be  queen  of  this  realm,  or  after  her 
death  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  kings  or  queens  of  this  realm, 
ought  not  so  to  be  or  to  enjoy  the  same,  or  that  any  person,  other 
than  the  queen  during  her  life,  or  after  death,  other  than  the  heirs  of 
her  body,  as  long  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  her  body,  shall  be  in  life, 
ought  to  be  queen  or  king  of  this  realm,  then  every  such  offender  shall 
lose  to  the  queen  all  his  goods  and  chatties,  and  forfeit  the  issues  of 
his  lands  during  his  life,  and  have  perpetual  imprisonment;  the 
second  offense  after  a  former  conviction  shall  be  treason. 

2.  "  And  if  any  by  writing,  printing,  overt-act,  or  deed 
[314]  shall  maliciously,  advisedly  and  directly  utter  the  things 
aforesaid,  then  they,  their  abetters,  procurers,  counsellors, 
aiders,  and  comforters  knowing  the  said  offense  to  be  done,  and 
being  thereof  convicted  and  attainted  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
this  realm,  shall  be  adjudged  high  traitors,  and  forfeit  their  goods, 
lands  and  tenements  to  the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  in 
case  of  high  treason. 

3.  "  Provision  for  the  government  of  the  queen's  children. 

4.  ^<  If  any  person,  during  the  time  that  the  king  shall  have  the 
ordering  of  the  queen's  children,  shall  compass  to  destroy  the  king, 
or  to  remove  him  from  the  government  of  the  said  children,  it 
shall  be  treason. 

5.  ^<  That  all  trials  hereafter  to  be  had,  awarded  or  made  for  any 
treason,  shall  be  had  and  used  only  according  to  the  due  order  and 
course  of  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  not  otherwise,  saving 
to  all  persons,  (other  than  the  offenders  and  their  heirs,  and  such 
persons  as  claim  to  any  of  their  uses,)  all  such  rights,  titles,  interests^ 
possession,  leases,  ^c.  which  they  had  at  the  day  of  the  committing 
of  such  treasons,  or  at  any  time  before,  as  if  this  act  had  never  been 
made. 

6.  ^<  Concealment  of  any  high  treason  shall  be  adjudged  only  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  to  forfeit  and  suffer  as  in  case  of  misprision  . 
notwithstanding  this  act. 

7.  <^  Trial  by  peers  is  saved  in  treason  or  misprision  of  treason. 

8.  '<  None  to  be  impeached  for  words,  unless  indicted  within  six 
months  after  the  offense. 

9.  ^<  Witnesses  examined  to  or  deposing  any  treasons  in  this  act, 
or  at  least  two  of  them  shall  be  brought  forth  before  the  party 
arraigned,  if  he  require  the  same,  and  say  openly  in  his  hearing 
what  they  can  say  against  him  concerning  the  treasons  in  the  indict- 
ment, unless  the  party  arraigned  shall  willingly  confess  the  same 
upon  his  arraignment. 

10.  <<  In  all  cases  of  high  treason  concerning  coin  current 
[315]  within  this  realm,  or  counterfeiting  the  king's  or  queen's 
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signet,  privy  seal,  great  seal,  or  sign  manual,  such  manner  of  trial, 
and  no  other,  shall  be  observed  and  kept,  as  heretorore  hath  been, 
used  by  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  any  law,  statute  or  other 
thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

«*  The  counsellors,  procurers,  comforters,  and  abetters  for  the  first 
offense  to  suffer  as  the  principal  in  the  first  offense,  and  procurers, 
comforters  and  abetters  for  the  second  offense  to  forfeit  as  the  princi- 
pal in  the  second  offense." 

This  statute  for  so  much  as  concerns  the  forfeiture  or  punishment 
inflicted  for  words,  ^c,  and  likewise  the  treasons  newly  enacted  was 
bat  temporary,  and  died  when  the  queen  died  without  issue. 

But  there  is  still  observable, 

1.  The  great  distinction,  that  was  used  between  words  and 
writing ;  those  very  things,  which  written  were  made  in  the  first 
offense  treason^  being  only  spoken  were  in  the  first  offense  hui  mis^ 
demeanoPj  altho  many  of  the  words  there  mentioned  sounded  high, 
as  namely  that  the  queen  is  not  or  ought  not  to  bo  queen,  but  some 
person  else,  whereby  we  may  gather  the  opinion  of  parliaments  in 
those  times,  that  regularly  words,  tho  of  a  high  nature,  were  not 
treason,  nor  an  overt-act  of  compassing  the  king's  death. 

The  second  thing  observable  is,  that  here  are  some  treasons  newly 
enacted,  which  yet  were  treasons  within  25  E,  3.  as  compassing  to 
destroy  and  depose  the  queen,  and  declaring  the  same  by  writing  or 
overt-act;  and  therefore  this  clause  was  omitted  in  the  statute  of 
1  Eliz.  cap.  6.  and  left  to  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

The  3d  thing  observable  herein  is,  that  the  queen's  husband  is 
not  within  the  act  of  25  E,  3.  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  have  an 
act  of  parliament  for  the  securing  of  him,  who  was  only  the  queen's 
husband. 

4.  That  tho  there  was  a  communication  of  the  regal  titleMo  the 
queen's  husband,  yet  even  that  could  not  have  been  but  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  yet  no  more  is  communicated,  but  the 
tide  and  name,  not  the  authority  and  rule  of  a  king  of  [316  3 
England. 

The  fifth  clause  concerning  restoring  of  trial  of  treason  according 
to  the  course  of  the  common  law  is  of  great  consequence  and  use, 
and  is  perpetual. 

1.  By  this  clause  of  the  statute  as  to  the  case  of  high  treason,  the 
statutes  of  27  E.  3.  cap,  8.  28  E.  3.  cap.  13,  8  H.  6.  cap.  29.  for  trial 
of  an  alien  per  medietatem  lingusB  are  wholly  repealed,  and  the  trial 
shall  be  by  Englishmen^  1  Mar.  Dy.  144.  Shirly^s  case,  H.  36  Sliz. 
Dr.  Lopezes  casefl]  ruled  per  omnes  jxisticiarios.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  27. 

2.  The  trial  of  a  lunatic  without  issue  joined  by  33  H.  8.  cap.  20. 
and  in  a  foreign  county  by  33  H.  8.  cap.  23.  and  for  treasons  in 
Wales  26  H.  8.  cap.  6.  32  H.  8.  cap.  4.  are  all  repealed  by  this  statute. 
Co,  P.  C.  p.  24,  27. 

3.  But  whether  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  and  S  fy  6  E.Q.  concerning 

[1]  There  is  an  account  of  Dr.  Lopez*  $  treaton  in  Lard  Bacon' $  Woribt,  2  voX,  f.  916. 
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two  witnesses  be  hereby  repealed  vide  supra  p.  298.  only  the  9lh 
and  10th  clauses  of  this  statute  seem  strongly  to  imply,  that  this 
statute  intended  the  repeal  of  it,  for  otherwise  why  should  that  special 
provision  be  added  in  this  statute,  for  at  least  two  of  the  witnesses 
formerly  examined  to  repeat  their  testimony  to  the  prisoner,  if  he 
desires  it,  when  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  E.  6.  had  more  effectually  pro- 
vided for  the  same  thing. 

4.  But  the  statute  of  28  H,  8.  cap.  15.  concerning  the' trial  of  trea- 
son committed  upon  the  high  sea  is  not  repealed,  nor  the  statute  of 
35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  for  trials  of  treasons  out  of  the  realm,  because  there 
was  no  way  regularly  appointed  at  common  law  for  the  trial  of 
those  treasons  being  done  out  of  the  bodies  of  counties;  but  it 
seems  the  trial  of  treasons  committed  in  any  place  in  rivers,  or  parts 
within  the  bodies  of  counties,  tho  the  admiral  claimed  jurisdiction 
there,  is  restored  to  the  common  law,  where  it  was  originally 
triable.[2] 

Neither  doth  the  act  extend  to  petit  treason,  for  treason  generally 
spoken  is  intended  of  high  treason ;  therefore  the  trial,  as  to  that, 
stands  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  was  before  the  making  of  that  act. 
5.  Peremptory  challenge  in  case  of  high  treason  is  restored 
[317  ]  by  this  act,  and  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  23.  as  to  that 
point  repeald,  vide  accordant  Co.  P.  C.  p.  27.  4*  Mros  ihi; 
so  that  at  this  day  he  may  challenge  thirty-five,  viz.  under  three 
juries  peremptorily.  Co.  P.  C.  ibidem. 

I  &.2  P.  ^  M.  cap.  11.  "Whosoever  shall  bring  from  the  parts 
beyond  sea  into  this  realm,  or  into  any  of  the  dominions  of  the 
same,  any  false  and  counterfeit  money,  being  current  within  this 
realm  by  the  sufferance  and  consent  of  the  queen,  knowing  thB  same 
coin  to  be  false  and  counterfeit,  to  the  intent  to  utter  or  make  pay- 
ment with  the  same  within  this  realm,  or  any  of  the  dominions  of  the 
same,  by  merchandizing  or  otherwise,  the  offenders,  their  counsel- 
lors, procurers,  aiders  and  abetters  in  that  behalf,  shall  be  adjudged 
offenders  in  high  treason,  and  after  lawful  conviction  shall  suffer  and 
forfeit,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason. 

*^  If  any  be  accused  or  impeached  of  any  offense  within  this  statute, 
or  of  any  other  offense  concerning  the  impairing,  forging,  or  counter- 
feiting any  coin  current  within  this  kingdom,  he  shall  be  indicted, 
arraigned,  tried,  convicted,  or  attainted  by  such  like  evidence,  and 
in  such  manner  and  form,  as  hath  been  used  and  accustomed  withia 
this  realm  before  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  any  law, 
statute,  fyc.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'' 

Upon  this  statute  several  things  are  observable. 

1.  That  the  foreign  coin  in  this  case  must  be  such,  as  is  made  cur- 
rent in  this  realm  by  the  consent  of  the  queen,  which  cannot  be 
without  proclamation  by  writ  under  the  great  seal,  as  hath  been 
before  said  p.  213  &  310. 

2.  That  the  party,  that  brings  it  in,  must  know  it  to  be  counterfeit* 

[2]  1  Ea$t  P.  C.  103. 
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'  3.  That  it  must  be  brought  into  the  king%(  dominions  from  some 
place,  that  is  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  and  therefore  the  importa- 
tation  out  of  Ireland  is  held  not  to  be  an  inaportation  within  this 
statute,  for  that  is  within  the  dominions  of  this  realm,  tho  not  within 
Ibe  realm.[3]  3  H.  7.  10.  6f  vide  supra  cap.  20.  p.  225.  Co.  P.  C 
p.  IB. 

4.  It  must  be  brought  with  an  intent  to  merchandize  or 

make  payment  within  this  realm,  and  this  intent  maybe  [318] 
tried  by  circumstances,  tho  the  offender  hath  not  yet  actually 
made  payment  or  merchandize  with  it:  vide  anteap.  229. 

5.  This  is  a  new  law,  for  the  statute  of  4  H.  7.  cap.  18.  whereby 
it  was  formerly  enacted,  is  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap,  1. 

6.  It  is  a  law  perpetual,  tho  it  speaks  only  of  coin  made  current 
by  the  consent  of  the  king  and  queen  our  sovereign  lord  and  lady, 
and  so  it  hath  been  still  taken. 

7.  That  at  this  time  it  was  taken,  that  impairing  of  the  coin  cur- 
lent  within  this  realm  was  treason  as  to  the  proper  coin  of  this  realm 
by  force  of  the  declarative  law  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  6.  and  that  this  was 
not  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  for  there  was  no  other  law  in  force 
newly  enacted  for  making  impairing  of  the  coin  treason  between 
1  Mar.  cap.  1.  and  \  8f  2  P.  8^  M.  cap.  11.  but  this  error  is  reformed 
by  the  declaration  of  5  EHz.  cap.  11. 

S.  That  without  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of  counterfeiting  coin 
current  in  this  kingdom  there  is  no  necessity  of  two  witnesses,  neither 
upon  the  trial  nor  upon  the  indictment,  so  that  questionless,  as  to 
this  treason,  the  clause  of  the  statutes  of  1  and  5  E.  6.  concerning 
two  witnesses  is  wholly  repealed,  for  the  statute  saith,  he  shall  be 
indiciedf  fyc.  the  omission  of  which  word  in  the  general  clause  of 
\  ^  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  which  concerns  treasons  in  general,  is  that 
which  gave  the  great  countenance  to  that  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke^ 
that  in  other  treasons  there  must  be  two  witnesses  upon  the  indict- 
ment,  tho  that  statute,  as  to  the  trial,  remitted  the  course  of  the  com- 
mon law. 

I  come  now  to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

Tho  statutes,  that  concern  treason,  I  shall  range  in  three  ranks: 
1.  Such  as  more  immediately  concern  the  safety  of  the  queen's  per- 
son. 2.  Such  as  concern  the  money  of  the  kingdom.  3.  Such  as 
concern  the  safety  of  the  queen's  government  in  relation  to  papal 
usurpations  and  matter  of  religion. 

I.  I  begin  with  the  first  rank,  such  as  concern  more  immediately 
the  safety  of  the  queen's  person. 

1  Eliz.  cap.  5.     The  statute  o(  \  fy  2  P.  fy  M*  cap.  10. 
is  recited,  and  that  that  statute  extended  only  to  queen  [319] 
Mary  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  the  very  same  statute  in 
effect  is  enacted  over  again,  only  with  an  application  thereof  to 
queen  Elizabeth^  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  almost  all  the 
lame  clauses  are  over  again,  except  that  which  concerns  the  trial  of 

[3]  Arch.  C.  P.  477. 
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treason  according  to  the4u)mmon  law,  and  the  clause  of  compassing 
to  destroy  the  queen,  and  manifesting  the  same  hy  writing  or  overt- 
act;  two  witnesses  are  required  to  the  indictment  and  arraignment 
of  the  prisoner:  this  act  expired  upon  the  queen's  death  without 
issue. 

1  Eliz,  cap.  6.  The  statute  of  1  Mar.  sess.  2.  cap.  3.  concerning 
seditious  and  false  rumours  is  revived,  as  in  relation  to  queen  Eliza" 
bethn  under  the  same  pains  and  penalties,  as  are  therein  contained, 
as  tho  the  same  act  had  extended  to  the  heirs  and  successors  of 
queen  Mary^  any  doubt  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  but  this 
was  personal  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  was  re- 
pealed by  23  Eliz.  cup,  2. 

13  Eliz.  cap.  1.    "If  any  person  during  the  natural  life  of  the 

Sueen  shall,  within  the  realm  or  without,  compass  or  imagine  the 
eath  or  destruction,  or  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction, 
maiming  or  wounding  of  her  person,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  her 
from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  crown  of  this  realm, 
or  of  any  other  realm  or  dominion  belonging  to  her  majesty,  or  to 
levy  war  against  her  majesty  within  the  realm  or  without,  or  to 
move  or  stir  any  foreigners  with  force  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any 
other  her  majesty's  dominions  being  under  her  obeysance,  and  such 
compasses,  imaginations,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them  shall 
maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  publish,  hold  opinion,  affirm  or 
say  by  any  speech,  express  words  or  sayings,  that  the  queen  during 
her  life  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  queen  of  this  realm  of  England^ 
and  also  of  France  and  Ireland^  or  of  any  other  her  majesty's 
dominions  being  under  her  obeysance  during  her  life,  or  shall  by 
writing,  printing,  preaching,  speech,  express  words  or  say- 
[  320  ]  ings,  maliciously,  advisedly,  and  directly  publish  and  affirm, 
that  the  queen  is  an  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or 
usurper  of  the  crown,  every  such  offense  shall  be  taken,  deemed, 
and  declared  by  authority  of  this  parliament  to  be  high  treason ; 
and  the  offenders,  their  abetters,  counsellors  and  procurers,  and  the 
aiders  and  comforters  of  the  same  offenders,  knowing  the  same, 
being  indicted,  convicted,  and  attaint  according  to  the  usual  order 
and  course  of  the  common  law,  or  according  to  the  act  of  35  H.  8. 
for  trial  of  treasons  out  of  the  realm,  shall  be  deemed  traitors,  and 
suffer  and  forfeit  as  traitors. 

2.  "  If  any  person  of  any  condition,  place,  or  nation  during  the 
queen's  life  pretend,  utter,  or  publish  themselves,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  other,  than  the  now  queen,  to  have  right  to  enjoy  the  crown  of 
England  during  the  now  queen's  life,  or  shall  during  the  queen's 
life  usurp  the  crown,  or  the  royal  title,  style  or  dignity  of  the  crown 
of  England,  or  shall  during  the  queen's  life,  hold,  or  affirm,  that 
the  now  queen  hath  not  right  to  hold  the  said  crown,  realm,  style, 
title,  or  dignity,  or  shall  not,  after  demand  made  on  the  behalf  of  the 
queen,  acknowledge  effectually,  that  the  now  queen  is  true  and  right- 
ful queen  of  this  realm,  they  shall  be  disabled  during  their  natural 
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Mves  only  to  enjoy  the  crown  by  succession  after  the  queen's  death, 
as  if  such  person  were  naturally  dead. 

5.  ^  If  any  person  shall  during  the  queen's  life  hold  or  affirm  a 
r^ht,  interest  or  successsion  to  the  crown  to  be  in  any  such  claimer, 
usurper,  or  pretender,  or  not  acknowledger  after  notification  by  pro* 
elamaiion  of  such  claim,  usurpation  or  pretense,  such  person  shall 
suffer  as  a  traitor. 

4.  '^  If  any  shall  maintain,  that  the  common  laws,  not  altered  by 
parliament,  ought  not  to  direct  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England, 
or  that  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par- 
liament is  not  able  to  make  laws  of  sufficient  force  to  limit  and 
bind'  the  crown  of  England^  and  the  descent,  limitation,  inherit- 
ance, and  government  thereof,  or  that  this  statute,  or  any  statute  to 
be  made  by  authority  of  parliament  with  the  queen's  royal  assent 
for  the  limiting  of  the  crown  to  be  justly  in  the  queen's 
person  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  bind,  [  321  ] 
umit,  restrain,  and  govern  all  persons,  their  rights  and 
titles,  that  in  any  way  might  claim  an  interest,  or  possibility  in  or 
to  the  crown  of  England  in  possession,  remainder,  inheritance,  suc- 
cession, or  otherwise,  every  such  person  so  holding,  affirming  or 
maintaining  during  the  queen's  life  shall  be  judged  a  high  traitor, 
and  every  person  so  holding  after  the  queen's  death  shall  forfeit  ail 
his  goods  and  chatties. 

6.  **  If  any  by  writing  or  printing  declare,  before  the  same  be  de- 
dared  and  established  by  act  of  parliament,  that  any  particular  per- 
son ought  to  be  right  heir  to  the  queen  (except  the  natural  issue  of 
ber  body)  or  that  shall  print,  set  up,  or  sell  such  book,  for  the  first 
offense  he  shall  suffer  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  half  his 
goods,  and  for  the  second  offense  it  shall  be  Rprasmunire. 

6.  **  Trial  of  a  peer  by  his  peers  is  saved. 

7.  ^'  Saves  the  right  of  all,  other  than  the  offenders  and  their  heirs, 
claiming  only  as  heir  to  the  offender. 

8.  ^Offender  within  the  queen's  dominions  shall  be  indicted  with- 
in six  months,  and  out  of  the  dominions  within  twelve  months. 

9.  ^*  No  person  to  be  arraigned  for  any  offense  within  this  act, 
unless  it  be  proved  by  the  testimony,  deposition,  or  oath  of  two 
lawful  and  sufficient  witnesses,  who  shall  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
raignment of  such  person  be  brought  before  the  party  offending 
fBice  to  face,  and  there  declare  all  they  can  say  against  the  party 
arraigned,  unless  the  party  arraigned  shall  without  violence  confess 
the  same. 

10.  **  The  aider  or  comforter  of  such,  as  shall  affirm  the  queen  a 
schismatic,  heretic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper,  shall  for  his  first 
offense,  knowing  the  same  to  be  committed,  incur  a  praemunire^ 
and  for  his  second  offense,  after  conviction  of  the  former,  shall  be  a 
traitor. 

11.  <*  Provided,  that  giving  charitable  alms  in  money,  meat,  drink, 
apparel  or  bedding  for  sustentation  of  the  body,  or  health 

of  any  offender  in  any  offense,  made  treason  ox  praemunire,  [  322  ]] 
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during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  shall  not  be  taken  to  be  any 
offense." 

Tho  this  act  be  antiquated  by  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeihy  yet 
there  are  (as  in  other  acts  of  this  nature  that  are  expired,)  divers 
matters  that  are  observable  for  the  true  understanding  of  the  com- 
mon law,  and  therefore  I  have  repeated  many  acts  of  this  nature  at 
large. 

1.  This  act  doth  contain  and  enact  some  treasons  as  new  trea- 
sons, which  certainly  were  treasons  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  as 
compassing  to  destroy  or  depose  the  queen,  and  manifesting  the 
same  by  writing,  printing,  or  overt-act;  but  it  was  thought  or  at 
least  doubted,  that  manifesting  the  same  barely  by  words  were  not 
within  25  E.  3.  and  it  appears  by  the  preamble,  that  this  act  was 
made  to  take  away  some  doubts,  as  well  as  to  provide  new  re- 
medies. 

2.  It  partly  appears  by  this  act,  that  the  bare  conspiracy  to  levy 
war  was  not  treason  by  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  without  a  war 
levied,  and  accordingly  it  was  resolved  P.  39  Eliz,  Burton^s  case, 
Co.  P.  C,  p.  10.  and  therefore  we  are  to  be  careful  not  to  apply  all 
convictions  of  treason  in  the  queen's  time,  as  judgments  declarative 
of  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  de  prodiiionibusj  because  they  were 
oftentimes  indicted  upon  this  statute  in  the  queen's  time,  and  the 
general  conclusion  of  the  indictment  contra  forman  staiutij  and 
sometimes  generally  contra  formam  statut.  with  an  abbreviation 
was  applicable  to  any  statute  then  in  force,  which  was  most  effectual 
to  this  purpose. 

In  Anderson* 8  reports, /?ar/.  2.  n.  2.(c)  it  appears  that  in  37  Eliz, 
divers  apprentices  were  committed  for  great  riots,  divers  other  ap- 
prentices conspired  to  deliver  them  out  of  prison,  to  kill  the  lord 
mayor  of  London^  to  burn  his  house,  to  break  open  two  houses 
near  the  Towevy  where  there  were  arms  for  three  hundred  men, 
and  to  furnish  themselves;  after  which  divers  apprentices  threw 
about  libels  moving  others  to  join  with  them  and  to  assemble  at 
Bunhilly  where  divers  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  assembled, 
where  they  had  a  trumpet  and  a  cloke  upon  a  pole  instead  of  a  flag, 
and  as  they  were  going  towards  the  mayor's  house,  they  were 
f  323  ]  met  by  the  sheriffs  and  swordbearer,  against  whom  the  ap- 
prentices offered  resistance. 

It  was  resolved,  that  this  was  treason  within  the  statute  of  13 
Eliz,  for  it  was  an  intention  to  levy  war,  and  altho  they  intended  no 
harm  to  the  person  of  the  queen,  yet  because  it  concerned  her  in  her 
office  and  authority,  and  was  for  such  things,  which  the  queen  by 
law  and  justice  ought  to  do,  it  was  a  levying  war  against  the  queen, 
and  they  were  condemned  and  executed. 

This  proceeding  was  upon  this  statute,  and  yet  perchance,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  wholly  laid  together,  this  might  have  been 

(e)  2ilm{crt.|».4. 
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an  actual  levying  of  war  within  the  25  E.  3.  but  they  thought  it  safer 
to  proceed  upon  this  statute. 

3.  That,  tho  regularly  words  alone  make  not  ao  overt-act  of  com- 
passing of  the  queen's  death,  yet  printing  or  writing  may  do  it.  Co. 
P.  C  p.  12, 14.  and  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  was  requisite  to 
make  it  an  overt-act;  yet  observe  how  cautiously  it  is  penned,  ma- 
lieiousfyf  advisedly,  and  directly,  fyc.  leaving  as  little,  as  possibly 
may  be,  to  construction. 

4.  That  defamatory  words,  tho  of  a  very  high  nature,  do  not 
always  make  treason;  there  cannot  be  more  venomous  words  ordi- 
narily thought  of,  than  to  say,  the  queen  was  an  heretic,  schismaticj 
tyrantf  usurper^  yet  an  act  of  parliament  was  necessary  to  make  it 
treason. 

5.  That  to  make  a  man  a  principal  in  treason  by  comfort  or  aid 
after  the  offense  committed  it  must  be  knowingly,  and  therefore  I 
never  thought  that  opinion  of  Stamford,  foL  41.  b.  to  be  law,  that  a 
receipt  of  a  felon  after  attainder  in  the  same  county  made  a  person 
accessary  without  notice,  because  he  is  bound  at  his  peril  to  take  no- 
tice, that  he  was  attainted,  for  it  oftentimes  lies  as  little  in  the  know- 
ledge of  many  persons,  who  are  convict  or  attainted  of  felony  or 
treason,  as  whether  a  man  be  guilty  of  it:  vide  iamen  Dyer  355. 

6.  That  regularly  in  a  new  treason  the  aiding  and  comforting  of 
the  traitors,  knowing  them  to  be  such,  makes  a  man  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  therefore  here  is  care  by  express  provision  to  make  the  first 
offense  a  prsemunire. 

7.  Here  is  great  care  to  disable  the  heir  to  the  crown 

from  succeeding,  if  he  usurp  during  the  queen's  life;  but  tho  [  324  3 

all  the  care  imaginable  was  there  used,  yet  it  hath  been  held, 

that  by  the  accession  of  the  crown  to  the  person  so  disabled,  all  these 

disabilities  have  vanished,  vide  I  H.  7.  4.:((^)  see  Mr.  Plowden^s 

learned  tract  touching  the  right  of  succession  of  Mary  queen  of  Scot' 

land. 

8.  Nota  concerning  the  power  of  the  king  to  limit  the  crown  by 
consent  of  parliament. 

9.  That  they  took  the  statutes  of  1  and  of  5  ^  6  E.  6.  concerning 
two  witnesses  to  be  determined,  or  at  least  not  to  extend  to  treasons 
afterwards  enacted,  for  otherwise  there  needed  not  this  special  care 
and  provision  de  novo  for  two  witnesses. 

10.  That  as  the  aiding  or  comforting  of  one,  that  speaks  seditious 
words,  made  treason  on  the  second  conviction,  must  be  for  the  second 

(^  The  words  of  that  book,  are,  T%at  the  kinfc  was  a  person  able  and  discharged 
from  any  attainder  eo  facto,  that  he  took  upon  him  the  government  and  the  being  king;  so 
that  it  was  not  the  bare  accession  or  descent  of  tlie  crown,  but  the  beingr  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  regal  government,  which  was  construed  to  remove  all  disabilities ;  this 
ease  tiierefbre  is  no  argument  that  the  statute  of  13  Elit,  could  not  bar  the  right  of  the 
ir,  and  hinder  him  from  succeeding,  but  only  that  if  notwithstanding  he  ishould 


attainder  or  act  of  parliament 
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offense,  after  a  conviction  of  the  former,  so  the  second  offense,  tho 
committed  after  a  former,  is  not  treason,  unless  it  be  also  committed 
after  a  former  conviction:  the  like  method  is  in  forgery  upon  the 
statute  of  5  Eiiz.  cap.  14.  and  generally  that  exposition  holds  in  most 
cases,  where  the  second  offense  is  subjected  to  a  severer  punishment 
than  the  former,  for  it  is  intended  of  such  offense  committed  after  the 
conviction  of  a  former,  Co.  P.  C  172. 

11.  It  is  provided  that  charitable  relief  shall  not  make  a  party  guilty 
of  treason  or  prxmunire,  as  an  aider  or  abetter :  this  was  a  necessary 
provision  to  avoid  question. 

Regularly  relief  by  victuals  or  clothes  of  a  felon  or  of  a  traitor, 
after  he  is  in  custody  or  under  bail,  makes  not  a  man  an  accessary 
in  felony,  nor  a  principal  in  treason;  but  if  he  help  him  to 
[  325  ]  escape,  that  makes  him  an  accessary  in  one  case  and  a 
principal  in  the  other,  Dalt.  cap.  108.  p,  286.,(«)  and  with 
this  agrees  this  proviso  in  the  case  of  high  treason;  but  noia  it  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  yet  the 
law  is  all  one,  if  he  be  under  bail,  for  he  is  in  custodid  still,  for  the 
bail  are  in  law  his  keepers,  and  he,  that  is  delivered  to  bail  in  the 
king's  bench,  is  nevertheless  said  to  be  in  custodid  marescalii. 

14  Eiiz.  cap.  1.  <'  If  any  person  do  within  this  realm,  or  else* 
where  unlawfully,  and  of  his  own  authority  compass,  imagine,  con- 
spire, practise,  or  devise  by  any  ways  or  means  with  force,  or  by 
craft  maliciously  and  rebelliously  to  take,  detain  or  keep  from  the 
queen  any  of  her  towers,  castles,  fortresses  or  holds,  or  maliciously 
and  rebelliously  take,  burn  or  destroy  them,  having  any  of  the 
queen's  munition  in  them,  or  being  appointed  to  be  guarded  with 
soldiers  within  the  queen's  dominions,  and  the  same  compassing  do 
advisedly  by  express  words  or  deeds  utter  and  declare  for  any  the 
malicious  or  rebellious  intents  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  adjudged  felony 
in  the  offenders,  their  aiders,  comforters,  counsellers  and  abetters 
without  clergy. 

<<  If  any  shall  with  force  maliciously  or  rebelliously  detain  from 
the  queen  any  of  her  majesty's  casiles,  towns,  fortresses  or  holds 
within  any  of  her  dominions,  or  any  of  her  ships,  ordinance  or 
artillery,  or  munition  of  war,  and  not  render  the  same  within  six 
days  after  proclamation,  or  wilfully  or  maliciously  burn  or  destroy 
any  of  her  ships,  or  bar  any  of  her  havens,  this  shall  be  treason." 

This  act  to  continue  during  the  queen's  life. 

We  may  see  by  this  act,  that  the  opinion  of  the  parliament  in  that 
time  was,  that  this  conspiring  to  take  forts  or  ships  by  force  or  deceit 
was  not  treason;  but  indeed  the  actual  taking  them  by  force  was 
levying  of  war  against  the  king  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 

But  if  a  man  detains  the  king's  town,  or  castle,  or  ships,  and  when 

any  commissionated  by  the  king  demands  the  same,  and  it  is  refused 

to  be  delivered,  and  thereupon  the   king's  commissioner 

[326]  raiseth  a  power,  makes  an  assault,  and  they  within  stand 

upon  their  guard,  and  repel  force  with  force,  this  bad  been 

(e)  N.  EdU.  cap,  161.  p.  531. 
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treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  it  is  a  levying  war,  and  so 
not  a  bare  detaining;  quod  vide  Co.  F.  C.  p.  10.  bis  in  eddem 
pagind. 

Again,  if  this  detaining  the  king's  castle  or  fort,  or  the  castle  of 
any  other  be  barely  such  and  without  assault,  yet  if  it  be  in  com- 
pliance with  a  foreign  enemy,  or  in  confederacy  with  him,  this  is 
treason  within  the  act  of  25  £.  3.  and  an  overt-act  of  adhering  to 
the  king's  enemies;  that  therefore,  which  this  act  makes  treason  in 
detaining  after  proclamation,  is  a  simple  detaining  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  circumstances  above-mentioned,  which  was  not  trea- 
son before  the  making  of  this  act 

14  Eliz,  cap.  2.  "If  any  person  shall  conspire,  imagine,  or  go 
about  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  set  at  liberty  any  person  com- 
mitted by  the  queen's  special  command  for  any  treason  or  suspicion 
of  treason  concerning  the  person  of  the  queen  before  indictment  of 
the  person  imprisoned,  and  such  imagination  or  conspiracy  shall  set 
forth,  utter  or  declare  by  express  words,  writing,  or  other  matter,  it 
shall  be  misprision  of  treasons;  but  if  the  party  imprisoned  be  in- 
dicted of  any  treason  concerning  the  person  of  the  queen,  it  shall 
be  felony  so  to  conspire  and  declare  such  conspiracy,  ut  supra, 

"  If  it  be  after  attainder  or  conviction,  then  such  conspiracy  so 
declared  as  aforesaid  shall  be  high  treason :"  this  act  td  last  during 
the  queen's  life. 

These  things  are  observable  upon  this  act,  1.  Here  is  no  provision 
against  the  actual  discharge  or  setting  at  liberty,  neither  needed  it, 
for  if  the  party  committed  had  really  committed  treason,  this  was 
treason  even  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  but  if  it  were  only  a 
commitment  for  treason,  but  no  treason  committed  by  the  person  in 
custody*  such  delivery  was  not  treason,  as  appears  before  cap.  22. 
But  2.  The  conspiracy  to  do  this,  tho  manifested  by  open  act,  was 
aeither  treason,  misprision  of  treason,  nor  felony ;  neither  is  it  at 
this  day,  but  only  a  bare  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  tho  the  party  imprisoned  were  indicted,  [  327  ]] 
yea  attainted.    And  3.  This  act  extends  only  to  such  trea- 
sons as  concerned  immediately  the  queen's  person,  not  to  treasons 
touching  her  seal  or  coin. 

And  these  are  all  the  acts,  that  were  made  in  the  queen's  time 
touching  treasons,  which  more  especially  related  to  the  safety  of  her 
person,  all  which  expired  at  her  death. 

11.  I  come  to  those  treasons,  which  were  enacted  in  the  queen's 
time  concerning  coin,  and  they  are  three. 

5  Eiiz.cap.  II.  "Makes  the  filing,  washing,  rounding,  and  clip- 
ping of  the  coin  of  this  realm,  or  foreign  coin  made  current  by  pro- 
clamation, for  lucre  or  gain,  and  their  counsellors,  consenters,  and 
aiders  to  be  high  treason  by  virtue  of  this  act." 

14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  "Makes  the  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  of  gold 
or  silver,  not  current  within  this  realm,  misprision  of  treason  in  the 
offenders,  their  procurers,  aiders  and  abetters." 

15  Eiiz.  cap.  1.  "Makes  the  impairing,  diminishing,  falsifying, 

VOL.  I. — 32 
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sealing  or  lightning  of  the  coin  of  this  kingdom  or  foreign  coin  made 
current  by  proclamation  for  lucre-sake  to  be  high  treason  in  the 
offenders,  their  counsellors,  consenters  and  aiders." 

But  of  these  sufficient  hath  been  said  before  in  the  business  of 
money,  forfeiture  and  upon  the  statutes  of  1  and  5  ^  6  E.  6.  The 
sum  of  which  is  this: 

1.  That  the  treasons  made  by  the  acts  of  5  and  18  Eliz.  are  new 
treasons,  newly  made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  every  body  is  estop- 
ped to  say  the  contrary  by  reason  of  the  special  recital  and  penning 
of  this  act,  viz.  shall  be  adjudged  treason  by  virtue  of  this  act. 

2.  That  the  foreign  com,  the  clipping  and  Impairing  whereof  is 
made  treason  by  this  act,  must  be  such  as  is  made  current  by  pro- 
clamation, for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  current  by  reason  of  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  statute  of  17  i?.  2  cap.  1.  and  also,  the  word  proclama- 
Hon  in  those  acts  refer  to  foreign  coin  so  legitimated  by  proclamation, 
not  to  the  proper  coin  of  this  kingdom,  which  needs  not  a  proclama- 
tion to  legitimate  it. 

3.  The  trial  and  whole  proceeding  is  to  be  according  to 
[  328  ]  the  course  of  the  law  by  the  express  words  of  these  acts  and 
of  Ify  2  P,  fy  M.  cap.  11.  and  therefore  there  need  not  two 
witnesses  required  by  the  acts  of  1  and  the  5  ^  6  E.  6. 

4.  Not  only  the  offenders  themselves,  but  the  counsellors,  consent- 
ers and  aiders  are  within  those  acts;  but  altho  regularly  in  case  of 
any  old  or  new  treason  made,  the  comforters  and  receivers  of  the 
offender  are  impliedly  guilty  of  treason  by  a  kind  of  necessary  con- 
comitance, yet  it  seems  to  me  by  the  special  penning  of  this  act,  it 
extends  only  to  counsellors,  aiders  and  consenters  (according  to  the 
resolution  in  Conyer^s  case,  Dy.  296.)  as  to  the  offenses  made  trea- 
son by  those  acts,  tho  possibly  it  may  be  treason,  as  to  the  receiver 
of  a  counterfeiter  within  the  statute  of  2S  E.  3.  according  to  my  lord 
Coke's  opinion,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  64.  p.  138.  for  that  is  an  old  treason, 
and  no  such  restriction  by  express  words  to  counsellors,  aiders  and 
assenters. 

5.  The  clipping  and  impairing,  that  makes  treason  within  these 
acts,  must  by  the  express  words  of  the  act  he  for  gain  or  lucre,  and 
so  laid  in  the  indictment. 

6.  Counterfeiting  of  coin  not  current  to  bring  it  within  a  pramu- 
nire  by  the  statute  of  14  Eliz,  cap.  3.  must  be  a  counterfeiting  of 
such  foreign  coin,  as  is  of  gold  or  silver,  or  consists  thereof  for  the 
greatest  part,  and  extends  not  to  the  foreign  copper,  or  leather  coin. 

7.  No  corruption  of  blood  or  loss  of  dower  are  to  be  by  attainders 
of  these  treasons. 

III.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  third  sort  of  statutes  made  in  this 
queen's  time,  which  relate  to  the  queen's  government,  and  especially 
in  relation  to  papal  usurpation. 

1  Eliz.  cap,  3.  is  an  act  of  recognition  of  the  queen  to  be  rightful 
sovereign  of  this  realm,  and  all  acts  repugnant  thereunto  are  repeal- 
ed; and  cap.  1.  the  oath  of  supremacy  is  enacted  to  be  taken  by  the 
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persons  therein  described:  the  tenor  of  which  oath  followeth  in  these 
words,  viz. 

"  I  ^.  B.  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that  the 
queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme^overnor  of  this  reahn, 
and  of  all  other  her  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  [  329 "] 
well  in  all  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as 
temporal,  and  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate,  state,  or  po- 
tentate hath  or  ought  to  have  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority, 
preeminence  or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  within  this  realm, 
and  therefore  I  do  utterly  renounce  and  forsake  all  foreign  jurisdic- 
tions, powers,  superiorities  and  authorities,  and  do  promise,  that  from 
henceforth  I  shall  bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  the  queen's  high- 
ness, her  heirs  and  lawful  successors,  and  to  my  power  shall  assist 
and  defend  all  jurisdictions,  privileges,  preeminences  and  authorities 
granted  or  belonging  to  the  queen's  highness,  her  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, or  united  and  annexed  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm."  So 
help  me  God  and  by  the  contents  of  this  book.(/) 

Every  person  appointed  to  take  the  oath,  and  refusing,  shall  lose 
his  oflSces  and  benefices,  and  be  disabled  to  take  any  office  or  bene- 
fice, ij'C.  and  then  proceeds  to  other  penalties  upon  refusers. 

And  by  that  act  it  is  enacted,  <<That  if  any  person  inhabiting 
within  the  queen's  dominions  shall  by  writing,  printing,  teaching, 
preaching,  express  words,  deed  or  act  advisedly,  maliciously,  and 
directly  affirm,  hold,  stand  with,  set  forth,  maintain,  or  defend  the 
authority,  preeminence,  power  o(^urisdiction,  spiritual  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal of  any  foreign  prince,  prelate,  person,  state  or  potentate  whatso- 
ever, heretofore  claimed,  used  or  usurped  within  this  realm,  or  any 
dominion  or  country  under  the  queen's  obeysance,  or  shall  advisedly, 
maliciously,  and  directly  put  in  ure,  or  execute  any  thing  for  the 
extolling,  advancement,  setting  forth,  maintenance,  or  defence  of  any 
inch  pretended  or  usurped  jurisdiction,  power,  preeminence  or  au- 
thority, or  any  part  thereof,  every  person  so  offending,  his  abetters, 
aiders,  procurers  and  counsellors,  being  convicted  according  to  the 
course  of  the  common  law,  shall  for  the  first  offense  forfeit 
bis  goods  and  chatties,  and,  if  not  worth  twenty  pounds,  [  330  3 
shall  also  suffer  a  year's  imprisonment,  and  all  his  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  and  dignities  shall  be  void,  and  for  a  second  offense 
committed  after  attainder  of  the  first  shall  be  within  penalty  of  prse- 
tnunirej  and  for  the  third  offense  committed  after  his  second  convic- 
tion, it  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason." 

None  to  be  impeached  for  words  only,  unless  indicted  within  a 
year  after  the  offense  committed ;  and  if  imprisoned,  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  unless  indicted  within  half  a  year  after  the  offense ;  trial  of  a 
peer  by  peers. 

None  to  be  indicted,  fyc.  without  two  witnesses,  which  if  living 
shall  be  brought  face  to  face  before  the  prisoner  upon  his  arraign- 
ment, and  testify  what  they  can  say,  if  the  prisoner  require  it. 

(/)  This  oaUi,  and  ibis  statute  lo  &r  aa  relates  to  the  said  oath,  are  abrogated  by  a 
W.SflL  cap.  8. 
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Giving  of  relief,  aid  or  comfort  to  offenders  shall  not  be  punishable, 
unless  proved  by  two  witnesses,  that  he  had  notice  of  the  offence  at 
the  time  of  such  relief  given. 

5  Eliz.  cap,  1.  "If  any  person  dwelling,  inhabiting,  or  resiant 
within  the  queen's  dominions  or  under  her  obeysance,  shall  by  writ- 
ing, cyphering,  printing,  preaching,  deed  or  act,  advisedly  and  wit- 
tingly hold,  or  stand  with,  to  extol,  set  forth,  maintain  or  defend  the 
authority,  jurisdiction,  or  power  of  the  bishop  of  Romty  or  his  see, 
heretofore  claimed,  used,  or  usurped  within  this  realm  or  any  dominion 
or  country  under  the  queen's  obeysance,  or  by  speech,  open  act  or 
deed  advisedly  and  wittingly  attribute  any  such  manner  of  jurisdic- 
tion, authority,  or  preeminence  to  the  said  see  or  bishop  of  Rome  for 
the  time  being  within  this  realm  or  any  the  queen's  dominions,  then 
every  such  person,  their  procurers,  abetters  and  counsellors,  and  also 
their  aiders,  comforters  and  assistants  upon  the  purpose  aforesaid,  to 
extol  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Romcy  being  lawfully  couvicted 
within  one  year  shall  incur  a  praemunire. 

It  directs  who  shall  take,  and  give  the  oath  of  supremacy. 

Any  person  appointed  to  take  this  oath  by  this  statute  or  the 

statute  of  1  Eiiz.  who  shall  refuse  to  take  the  same,  being 

[  331  2  thereof  lawfully  indicted  within  one  year,  and  convict  or 

attaint  at  any  time  after,  shall  incur  a  prsemunire^  16  R.2, 

Certificate  of  refusal  to  be  made  into  the  king's  bench  within 
forty  days  after  refusal;  the  king's  bench  may  proceed  to  indict  the 
party  refusing  within  a  year  by  a  j^y  of  the  same  county,  where  the 
court  sits. 

If  any  person  convict  of  the  offenses  within  the  first  clause  of  the 
statute  shall  after  conviction  thereof  do  the  said  offenses  or  any  of 
them,  or  if  any  person  appointed  to  take  the  oath,  do  after  three 
months  after  the  first  tender  refuse  to  take  the  same  being  tendred  a 
second  time,  the  offender  shall  suffer  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

Attainder  of  treason  upon  this  act  shall  not  make  corruption  of 
blood,  disherit  the  heir,  or  forfeit  dower. 

Members  of  the  house  of  commons  shall  take  the  said  oath,  other- 
wise shall  be  disabled  to  sit. 

Temporal  lords  of  parliament  shall  not  be  bound  to  take  the  oath, 
nor  subject  to  the  penalties  for  refusing  the  same. 

The  charitable  giving  of  reasonable  alms  to  an  offender  without 
fraud  or  covin  shall  not  be  construed  an  abetting,  counselling,  aiding, 
assisting,  procuring  or  comforting  of  an  offender  within  this  act: 
peers  indicted  shall  be  tried  by  peers,  as  in  other  cases  of  treason. 

No  person  compellible  to  take  the  oath  upon  second  tender,  but 
such  as  have  ecclesiastical  preferments,  or  such  as  have  offices  in 
ecclesiastical  courts,  or  such  as  refuse  wilfully  to  observe  the  orders 
established  for  divine  service,  or  such  as  shall  deprave  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  or  that  shall  say  or  hear  pri- 
vate mass. 

Not  lawful  to  kill  person  attaint  in  praemunire. 

No  person  to  be  indicted  for  aiding,  assisting,  comforting,  abetting 
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any  person  for  extolling  the  power  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  unless 
mccused  by  such  lawful  proof,  as  shall  be  thought  by  the  jury  suffi- 
cient to  prove  him  guilty  of  the  offence. 
The  things  observable  upon  this  act, 

1.  Tho  the  indictment  for  the  refusal  of  the  oath  upon  the  first 
tender  may  be  in  the  county,  where  the  king's  bench  sits,  yet 

the  trial  must  be  by  a  jury  of  the  county  where  the  refusal  [332  ] 
iSy  6  ^  7  Eiiz»  Dy.  234.  a  Bonntr's  case. 

2.  If  books  extolling  the  pope's  jurisdiction  be  written  beyond  sea 
and  brought  in  hither,  it  was  ruled  by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges, 
1.  The  importer,  that  delivers  them  out  to  extol  the  pope's  authority. 
%.  He  that  reads  them,  and  in  conference  with  others  allows  them  to 
be  good,  3.  He  that  hears  the  contents^  and  in  open  speech  with 
others  commend  and  affirm  them  to  be  good.  4.  He  that  hath  such 
books  in  his  custody,  and  secretly  conveys  them  to  his  friends  to  the 
intent  to  perswade  them  to  be  of  that  opinion.  5.  He  that  prints 
such  books  in  this  realm,  and  utters  them,  are  within  the  first  clause 
of  this  statute  against  extolling  of  papal  authority;  but  those  that 
receive  and  read  them  without  allowing  them  in  conference,  are  not 
within  this  act. 

3.  An  indictment  against  an  aider,  4'C.  must  be,  knowing  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  a  maintainer  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pope^  and  contra 
furmam  staiuii  only,  is  not  sufficient.   Dt/.  363.  a. 

4.  Nota  this  special  clause  of  giving  alms  not  to  make  an  aider 
or  comforter,  if  the  alms  be  reasonable,  and  without  covin,  tho  the 
ofiender  not  imprisoned,  nor  under  bail,  seems  to  be  but  agreeable  to 
the  common  law ;  vide  quas  supra  dicta  sunt  super  statutum  1 3  Eliz. 
tap.  1.  and  therefore  it  seems,  even  by  the  common  law,  if  a  physi- 
cian or  chirurgeon  minister  help  to  an  ofiender  sick  or  wounded  tho 
he  know  him  to  be  an  ofiender,  even  in  treason,  this  makes  him  not 
a  traitor,  for  it  is  done  upon  the  account  of  common  humanity,  not 
intuitu  criminis  vet  criminosi ;  but  it  will  be  misprision  of  treason, 
if  he  know  it,  and  do  not  discover  him. 

23  Eliz.  cap,  1.  "  All  persons  whatsoever,  who  have  or  shall  have 
or  pretend  to  have  power,  or  shall  any  way  put  in  practice  to  ab- 
solve, perswade,  or  withdraw  any  of  the  queen's  subjects,  or  any 
within  her  dominions  from  their  natural  obedience  to  her  majesty, 
or  to  withdraw  them  for  that  intent  from  the  religion  now  by  her 
highness's  authority  established  within  her  highness's  dominions  to 
the  Romish  religion,  or  to  move  them  or  any  of  them  to 
promise  any  obedience  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the  [  333  ] 
see  of  Rome^  or  of  any  other  prince,  state  or  potentate,  to  be 
had  or  used  within  her  dominions,  or  shall  do  any  overt-act  to  that 
intent  or  purpose,  they  shall  be  adjudged  traitors;  and  the  persons 
who  shall  be  willingly  absolved,  or  withdrawn  as  aforesaid,  or  wil- 
lingly reconciled,  or  shall  promise  obedience  to  any  such  pretended 
authority,  prince,  state,  or  potentate  as  aforesaid,  they,  their  pro- 
carers  and  counsellors  thereunto  shall  sufi*er  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

<*  Aiders  and  maintainers  of  the  persons  ofiending,  knowing  the 
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same,  or  who  shall  conceal  such  offense,  and  not  within  twenty  days 
disclose  the  same  to  some  justice  of  peace, '4'^*  shall  forfeit  as  in  mis- 
prision of  treason:  justices  of  peace  to  have  cognisance  of  offenses, 
except  treason  and  misprision  of  treason." 

Nola  the  words  {for  that  intent)  run  through  the  whole  clause 
of  disswading  from  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England:  vide 
poslea,  statute  3  Jac.  cap.  4. 

The  religion  established  within  tlie  meaning  of  this  act  seems  to 
be  that  book  of  articles  mentioned  and  enjoined  to  be  assented  to  by 
all  men  taking  orders  by  the  statute  of  13  Etiz.  cap.  12. 

23  Eliz.  cap.  2.  '<  Advised  and  malicious  speakers  of  seditious  or 
scandalous  tale  of  the  queen  of  their  own  imagination  shall  for  the 
first  offense  be  set  upon  the  pillory,  lose  both  ears  (or  at  the  offend- 
er's election  pay  two  hundred  pounds)  and  suffer  six  months  impri- 
sonment. 

^  If  any  shall  advisedly  and  with  malicious  intent  report  false, 
seditious  and  slanderous  news  or  tales  of  the  queen  of  the  reporting 
of  another,  then  to  be  set  on  the  pillory  and  lose  one  of  his  ears 
(unless  he  pay  two  hundred  marks)  and  suffer  imprisonment  three 
months:  second  offense  after  a  first  conviction  shall  be  felony  without 
clergy. 

**  If  any  shall  within  or  without  the  queen's  dominions  advisedly 
and  with  a  malicious  intent  against  the  queen  devise  and  write,  print, 
or  set  forth  any  book  or  writing,  containing  any  false,  sedi- 
[  334  ]  tious  or  scandalous  matter  against  the  queen,  or  to  the  en- 
couraging, stirring,  or  moving  any  insurrection  or  rebellion 
within  the  realm  or  dominions  thereof;  or  if  any  person  within  or 
without  the  realm  shall  advisedly,  and  with  a  malicious  intent  against 
the  queen  procure  or  cause  any  such  book  or  writing  to  be  written, 
printed,  published  or  set  forth,  (the  said  offense  not  being  punishable 
by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  concerning  treason,  or  by  any  other  statute, 
whereby  an  offense  is  made  or  declared  treason)  every  such  offense 
shall  be  judged  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

<<  If  any  person  either  within  or  without  the  queen's  dominions 
shall  by  erecting  a  figure,  casting  nativities,  prophecy ing,  witchcraft, 
conjurations,  or  other  like  unlawful  means  seek  to  know,  and  shall 
set  forth  by  express  words,  deeds,  or  writings,  how  long  the  queen 
shall  live,  or  who  shall  reign  after  her,  or  maliciously  utter  any  direct 
prophecies  to  that  purpose,  or  shall  maliciously  by  words,  writings  or 
printing  wish,  will  or  desire  the  death  or  deprivation  of  the  queen, 
or  any  thing  directly  to  the  same  effect,  the  offender,  their  aiders, 
procurers  and  abetters  in  or  to  the  said  offenses  shall  suffer  as  felons 
without  the  benefit  of  clergy." 

Offenses  made  felony  by  this  act  committed  by  persons  out  of  the 
realm  shall  be  inquired,  heard  and  determined  in  the  county  where 
the  king's  bench  sits,  and  limits  the  proof  and  manner  of  proceeding; 
no  corruption  of  blood,  loss  of  dower,  or  forfeiture  of  lands  longer 
than  during  life. 

Two  witnesses  required  to  prove  words. 
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The  wet  of  I  ^  2  P.  4*  M.  and  1  Efiz.  concerning  scandalous 
words  are  repealed:  this  act  to  continue  only  during  the  queen's 
life. 

These  things  are  observable  upon  this  act, 

1.  There  may  be  some  words  or  writings,  that  consequentially  may 
be  construed  to  stir  up  insurrection,  and  yet  are  not  within  the  statute 
of  25  E.  3.  for  this  statute  supposes  some  may  be  within  it^and  some 
may  not. 

2.  That  casting  the  king's  nativity,  how  long  he  shall  live,  who 
shall  succeed  him,  or  using  prophecies  to  that  effect,  tho 

done  maliciously,  or  wishing  the  king's  death,  was  not  trea-  [  335  ] 
son  within  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  or  of  any  statute  then  in  force, 
tho  they  are  great  offenses;  for  had  they  been  treason,  this  statute 
would  never  have  made  it  only  felony^  and  that  only  during  the 
queen's  life. 

27  Eliz.  cap.  1.  "  If  any  open  invasion  or  rebellion  shall  be  made 
within  her  majesty's  dominions,  or  any  act  attempted  tending  to  the 
hurt  of  her  majesty's  person  by  or  for  any  person,  that  shall  or  may 
pretend  title  to  the  crown  after  the  queen's  death,  or  if  any  thing 
riiall  be  compassed  or  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  the  queen's 
person  by  any  person  or  with  the  privity  of  any  person,  that  shall  or 
may  pretend  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm,  then  by  her  majesty's 
commission  twenty-four  privy  counsellors  and  lords  of  parliament  at 
least,  with  the  assistance  of  such  judges  of  the  courts  of  Westminster^ 
as  the  queen  shall  appoint,  or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall  by 
tiitne  of  this  act  have  authority  to  examine  all  and  every  the  offenses 
aforesaid,  and  all  circumstances  thereof,  and  thereupon  to  give  sen- 
tence or  judgment,  as  upon  good  proof  the  matter  shall  appear  unto 
them;  and  after  such  sentence  or  judgment  given,  and  declaration 
thefeof  by  her  majesty's  proclamation  under  the  great  seal,  all  such 
|>er9ons,  against  whom  such  judgment  or  sentence  shall  be  given  or 
published, shall  be  excluded  and  disabled  to  claim  or  pretend  to  have 
any  title  to  the  crown  of  England. 

**  And  all  the  queen's  subjects  may  by  virtue  of  this  act  and  her 
majesty's  direction  by  all  possible  means  pursue  to  death  every  such 
wicked  person,  by  whom  such  invasion  or  wicked  act  shall  be  at- 
tempted,  or  other  thing  compassed  or  imagined  against  her  majesty's 
person,  and  all  their  aiders,  comforters  and  abetters. 

Provision  is  made  in  case  the  queen  should  be  killed  by  such  at- 
tempt for  prosecution  of  the  offender,  and  exclusion  of  the  person 
offending  from  succession  to  the  crown,  fyc. 

NotOy  this  extraordinary  commission  was  issued  thus  by  authority 
of  parliament  in  relation  to  the  queen  of  ScotSy  who  was  by  virtue 
thereof  sentenced  to  death  and  executed. 

This  was  but  a  temporary  act,  but  the  precedent  of  this 
commission  to  sentence  and  give  judgment  without  a  trial  [  336  J 
by  jury,  was  the  first  of  that  nature  that  I  remember  to  have 
been  issued  by  parliament. 

27  Eliz.  cap.  2.  "  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  Jesuit,  seminary 
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priest,  or  other  such  priest,  deacon,  or  religious  or  ecclesiastical  per- 
son whatsoever  being  born  within  this  realm  or  other  her  highness's 
dominions,  and  made,  ordained  or  professed,  or  to  be  made,  ordained 
or  professed  by  any  authority  or  jurisdiction  derived,  challenged  or 
pretended  from  the  see  oi  Rome  by  or  of  what  name,  title  or  degree 
soever  the  same  shall  be  called  or  known,  to  come  into,  be  or  remain 
in  any  part  of  this  realm,  or  any  of  her  highness's  dominions  after 
the  end  of  forty  days,  other  than  in  such  special  cases,  and  upon  such 
special  occasions  only,  and  for  such  time  only,  as  is  expressed  in  this 
act;  and  if  he  do,  then  every  such  offense  shall  be  high  treason,  and 
every  such  person  as  shall  wittingly  and  willingly  receive,  relieve, 
comfort,  aid,  or  maintain  any  such  priest,  4'C.  being  at  liberty  and 
out  of  hold^  knowing  him  to  be  such,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  with- 
out clergy. 

<<  If  any  of  the  queen's  subjects  (not  being  a  Jesuit,  seminary 
priest,  deacon,  or  religious  or  ecclesiastical  person)  be  brought  up  in 
any  college  or  seminary  beyond  sea,  shall  not  return  within  six 
months  after  proclamation  in  London j  and  within  two  days  after  his 
return  before  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace 
submit  to  her  majesty's  laws,  and  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  then 
such  person,  who  shall  otherwise  return  into  this  realm  or  other  the 
queen's  dominions,  shall  be  adjudged  a  traitor. 

"  Sending  relief  to  any  Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  or  college  of  priests 
or  Jesuits  beyond  the  seas,  or  to  one  not  returning  out  of  such  col- 
lege into  England^  shall  incur  a  prssmunire. 

'<  Every  offense  against  this  act  shall  be  tried  in  the  king's  bench 
in  the  cotmty  where  it  sits,  or  in  any  other  county,  where  the  offense 
was  committed,  or  offender  apprehended. 

"  If  a  Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  fyc.  within  three  days  after  his  arri- 
val in  the  queen's  dominions  submit  to  some  archbishop, 
[  337  ]  bishop,  or  justice  of  peace,  and  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
and  by  writing  under  his  hand  profess  to  continue  obedient 
to  the  laws,  then  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  penalty. 

«•  Trial  of  peers  in  the  case  of  treason,  felony,  or  prxmunire  to  be 
by  peers. 

'"  Any  person  knowing  such  priest  to  be  within  the  realm  contrary 
to  this  act,  and  not  discovering  it  to  a  justice  of  peace,  ^c.  withia 
twelve  days,  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned  during  the  queen's  plea- 
sure, and  a  justice  of  peace  to  whom  such  discovery  is  made,  not 
informing  one  of  the  privy  council,  fyc.  shall  forfeit  two  hundred 
marks. 

29  Eliz.  cap,  2.  «  No  attainder  of  treason  that  now  is,  where  the 
party  is  executed,  shall  be  reversed  for  error. 

25  Eliz.  cap.  2.  "  A  suspected  Jesuit  or  priest  refusing  to  answer 
directly  upon  his  examination  shall  be  imprisoned  for  his  contempt, 
until  he  shall  make  direct  answer. 

And  these  are  all  the  acts  concerning  treason  in  the  queen's  time, 
that  I  remember,  except  particular  acts  of  attainder,  whereof  some 
are  temporal,  some  perpetual. 
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In  the  time  of  king  Jamesy  besides  the  particular  acts  touching 
the  treason  of  *the  conspirators  of  the  powder-plot,  and  the  treasons 
of  the  lords  Cobham  and  Gray^  there  are  some  general  clauses 
touching  treason  in  the  statutes  of  3  Jac,  cap.  4.,(^)  and  5.  and 
among  them  this  special  clause  which  enlarged  the  statute  of  23  Eliz, 
cap.  1.  viz. 

"  If  any  person  shall  upon  or  beyond  the  seas,  or  in  any  other 
place  within  the  dominions  of  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  put 
ID  practice  to  absolve,  perswade  or  withdraw  any  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects from  their  natural  obedience  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, or  to  reconcile  them  to  the  pope  or  see  of  Rome^  or  to  move 
any  of  them  to  promise  obedience  to  any  pretended  authority  of  the 
aee  of  Rome^  or  any  other  prince,  state  or  potentate,  then  such  per- 
sons, their  procurers,  counsellors  and  aiders,  and  maintainers 
knowing  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  traitors,  and  likewise  [338  ] 
the  persons  willingly  absolved  or  withdrawn,  4*^.  their  aiders, 
abetters,  maintainers,  fyc.  knowing  the  same  shall  be  adjudged  traitors, 
to  be  indicted  and  proceeded  against  in  any  couuty  where  taken,  as 
if  the  offense  were  committed  in  that  county. 

This  act  is  much  more  strictly  pen'd  against  such  offenders,  than 
the  statute  of  23  Eliz.  cap.  1.  1.  It  extends  larger  as  to  the  place 
of  such  offense.  2.  The  words  {to  that  intent)  which  bound  up 
the  statute  of  23  Eliz.  more  strictly,  are  here  omitted.  3.  The  dis- 
junctive clauses  in  this  statute  have  a  greater  latitude.  4.  It  extends 
to  maintainers  of  the  offenders  knowing  the  same. 

Neither  do  I  find  any  special  new  act  generally  touching  treason 
from  this  time  till  the  13th  year  of  king  Charles  II. 

13  Cur.  2.  cap.  1. 

1.  <Mf  any  person  after  24  June  1661.  during  the  king's  life  shall 
within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or 
destruction,  maim,  wounding,  imprisonment,  or  restraint  of  the  per- 
son of  the  king,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  from  the  style,  honour, 
or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any  other 
his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his 
majesty  within  the  realm,  or  without,  or  to  move  or  stir  up  any 
foreigner  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  majesty's  dominions 
being  under  his  majesty's  obeysance,  and  such  compassings,  imagi- 
nations, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them  shall  ex- 
press, utter,  or  declare  by  any  printing,  writing,  preaching,  or  mali- 
cious and  advised  speaking,  being  legally  convicted  thereof  upon 
the  oath  of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses  upon  trial,  or  other- 
wise convicted  or  attainted  by  due  course  of  law,  then  every  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  a  traitor,  and  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason. 

"2.  If  any  after  24  June  1661.  during  his  majesty's  life  shall  ma- 

{g)  The  oath  of  alligeance  appointed  hereby,  and  this  statute  bo  far  as  relates  to  tho 
nid  oath,  are  abrogated  by  1  W.  if  M.  cap,  8. 
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licionsly  and  advisedly  publish  or  affirm,  that  the  kine  is  an  heretic 
or  papist,  or  endeavours  to  introduce  popery,  or  maliclonsly  and  ad- 
visedly by  writing  or  speaking  shall  express,  publish,  utter 
[  339  ]  or  declare  any  words  or  things  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred 
or  dislike  of  his  majesty  or  the  established  government,  shall 
be  disabled  to  enjoy  any  office  or  promotion  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or 
military,  or  other  employment,  than  that  of  peerage,  and  suffer  such 
farther  punishment  as  may  be  by  law  inflicted. 

3.  <<Auy  that  shall  maliciously  and  advisedly  affirm  the  parlia- 
ment of  3  Nov.  1640.  is  yet  in  being,  or  that  there  lies  obligation 
upon  any  by  any  oath,  engagement  or  covenant  to  endeavour  a 
change  of  government  in  church  or  state,  or  that  both  or  either 
house  of  parliament  have  a  legislative  power  without  the  king,  shall 
incur  the  penalty  of  a  praemunire  16  /?.  2, 

4.  No  person  to  be  prosecuted  for  any  of  the  said  offenses,  except 
treason,  but  by  order  of  the  king  under  his  sign  manual,  or  of  the 
council,  nor  unless  prosecuted  within  six  months  after  the  offense, 
and  indicted  within  three  months  after  prosecution. 

5.  "None  to  be  indicted,  arraigned,  convicted,  or  condemned  of 
any  of  the  said  offenses,  unless  the  offender  be  accused  by  two  law- 
ful and  credible  witnesses  upon  oath,  which  witnesses  upon  his 
arraignment  shall  be  brought  in  person  before  the  offender  face  to 
face  and  maintain  upon  oath  what  they  have  to  say  against  him, 
unless  the  party  arraigned  shall  willingly  without  violence  confess 
the  same. 

6.  "  This  shall  not  deprive  members  of  parliament  of  their  free 
debates. 

"  Trial  by  peers :  peer  convicted  disabled  to  sit  in  parliament  till 
his  majesty  pardon  him.(A) 

(h)  The  acta  relating  to  treason  and  offenaes  of  that  natare,  which  have  passed  since 
our  author  wrote,  may  be  reduced  to  these  three  heads;  1.  Such  as  more  immediately 
relate  to  the  king  and  his  government  2.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin.  3.  Such  as  relate 
to  the  mamiier  of  trials  and  other  proceedings. 

1.  As  to  the  first,  such  at  relate  to  the  king  and  his  government. 

By  9  W.3  cap.  1.  **  If  any  of  the  kingV  subjects,  who  have  voluntarily  gone  into 
JPVancf,  or  any  the  French  king's  dominions  in  Europe  before  11  Dec.  1688.  without 
licence  from  the  king  or  queen,  or  who  have  at  any  time  during  the  late  war  with 
France  born  arms  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  or  who  have  since  the  13th  Fc6nr- 
ary  1688.  been  in  arms  under  the  command  or  in  the  service  of  the  late  king  Jamee  in 
Europe^  shall  return  into  this  kingdom  of  England,  or  any  other  the  king*s  dominions 
without  licence  from  the  king  under  the  privy  seal,  such  person  shall  be  adjudged  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Where  the  ofiense  shall  be  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be 
tried  in  any  county." 
Upon  this  act  these  things  are  observable. 

.  That  this  act  doth  enact  some  treasons,  which  certainly  were  saiiy  25  J?.  3. 
•s  bearing  arms  in  the  service  of  the  French  king  during  the  war  with  France,  which 
is  plainly  an  adhering  to  the  king*a  enemiea ;  and  tho*  26  E.  3.  says  adhering  to  the 
king^s  enemiee  in  the  realm,  yet  it  immediately  adds  giving  them  aid  and  comfort  in 
hie  realm  or  elsewhere,  Co.  P.  Cp.ll.  Vaughan^e  case,  2  Salk.  635.  indeed  all  the  trea- 
sona  by  thia  act  are  compounded  of  thia  old  treaaon,  altho*  they  be  new  in  form  for  the 
sake  of  facilitating  the  proof  in  some  instances,  HU.  2  Ann.  Boucher*9  case.  State  TV. 
Vol.  V.  p.  5i\. 

2.  That  a  pardon  under  the  great  seal  (afler  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  French 
king  and  before  returning)  of  all  treasons»  ifc,  will  not  amount  to  a  licence  to  return, 
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nm  it  is  the  retaniinr,  which  is  the  treaton  puniihaUe  by  thif  act  3  Atm.  Lind$ou*§ 


S.  That  a  SBUekmum  ffoin^  oat  ofSeitiUnd  into  Fnnet  (eepepially  if  fbrmerlr  refi- 
init  in  EmgUnut)  after  uie  time  inentioii*d  in  the  act,  and  retnrningr  into  England  ia 
within  tlM  worda  and  meaning  of  the  act,  even  tho*  he  had  a  licence  to  return  into 
SmOmmd.  Und. 

4.  That  a  person  offending-  against  this  act  by  retaming  into  England  may  be  in* 
dieted  in  any  coonty  where  he  is  taken,  altho*  it  be  not  the  first  Englith  couuty  into 
which  he  came.  Und, 

5.  That  this  act  is  perpetoal  and  extends  to  the  king's  successors,  altlio'  the  act  speak 
only  of  the  king  generally  and  not  of  his  successors,  according  to  the  resolution  13  Co, 
JIm.  109.  videeupra  p,  100. 

by  IS  Sfli  W,  3.  cap,  3.  ••  The  pretended  prince  of  Wale9  is  attainted  of  high  trea* 
aon,  and  it  ia  made  high  treason  for  any  of  the  king's  subjects  by  letters,  messages  or 
eCherwise  to  hoki  correspondence  with  him  or  any  person  employed  by  him,  or  to  remit 
any  money  for  his  use  knowing  the  same.  And  by  the  17  Oeo,  3.  this  is  extended  to  the 
pretender's  son.  Proyides  that  offisnses  against  this  act  committed  out  of  the  realm  may 
be  tried  in  any  county. 

\^f  1  Amu  cap.  17.  **It  is  made  high  treason  to  attempt  by  overt  act  or  deed  to  de- 
prive or  hinder  any  person  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  (according  to  the  limitation 
of  the  crown  by  1  W.^  M,  eese.  3  cap,  3.  and  13  W.  3.  cap.  2.)  from  succeeding  afler  the 
decease  of  the  queen;  but  this  succession  has  now  happily  taken  place,  and  thereby  put 
an  end  to  this  statute. 

By  3  4r  4  itsn.  cap,  14.  ■'If  any  subject,  who  has  vdnntarily  gone  into  France  since 
4  May  1703.  or  into  any  the  Frtneh  king's  dominions  in  Europe  without  licence  from 
the  qQeen,or  has  since  the  said  4  May  born  arms  in  the  service  of  the  French  king,  shall 
NCnm  into  EngUnd  without  licence  firom  the  queen  under  her  privy  seal,  he  shall  be  ad* 
jsdged  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Bj  4  Amm.  cap,  8.  **  It  is  made  high  treason  for  any  one  maliciously  to  affirm  by 
writing  or  printing,  that  the  pretended  prince  of  Wa/es,  or  any  other  person  hath  any 
right  to  the  crown  of  these  realms,  other  than  according  to  1  TV.  4r  •Af.  and  13  W,3, 
or  that  the  kings  of  England  are  not  able  by  authority  of  parliament  to  make  laws 
ts  bind  the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance  and  government  of  the  crown.  To  declare 
the  same  things  by  preaching,  teaching  or  advis^  speaking  is  made  a  pramunire. 

This  act  (which  is  in  the  main  transcribed  from  13  Eliz.  cap.  1.)  was  re<enacted  upon 
oecaaion  of  the  union  6  Ann  cap,  7.  Upon  this  statute  MaUkewe  the  printer  was  con* 
victed  and  executed  for  printing  a  pamphlet  intituled.  Vox  Populi  Vox  Dei^  Oclob.  30. 1719. 
It  the  Oid  Baily. 

By  7  itiin.  cap,  4.  **  It  is  high  treason  for  any  officer  of  the  army  or  soldier  by  land 
«r  sea  to  hold  correspondence  with  any  rebel  or  enemy  to  her  majesty,  or  to  treat  with 
Mieh  rebel  or  enemy  without  her  majesty's  licence. 

By  7  iinsi.  cap,  31.  **  Whatever  is  high  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  in  England^ 
(and  none  else)  shall  be  high  treason  or  misprision  of  treason.in  Scotland. 

IL  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin. 

By  8  4r  9  W,  cap,  25.  **  Whoever  shsU  knowingly  make  or  mend,  or  assist  in  making 
or  mending,  or  shall  boy  or  sell,  or  have  in  bis  possession  any  instruments  proper  for  the 
eoinage  of  money,  or  convey  such  instruments  out  of  the  king's  mint,  or  shall  mark  on 
the  edges  any  coin  current  or  diminished  coin  of  ihe  kingdom,  or  any  coun- 
torfoit  coin  resembling  the  coin  of  the  kingdom  with  letters  or  other  marks  f  341  J 
like  to  those  on  the  edges,  of  money  coined  in  the  king's  mint,  or  shall  colour, 
rikl  or  case  over  any  coin  resembling  the  current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  round 
Uanke  of  base  metal,  Sfc,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  No  attainder  by  this  act  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  loss  of  dower,  nor  prosecution  be  for  any  offense  against  the 
•ame,  nnlese  commenced  within  three  months  afler  the  offense  committed;"  this  act  was 
but  temporary. 

But  by  7  Ann.  cap,  25.  it  is  made  perpetual  and  the  time  of  prosecution  enlarged  from 
three  months  to  six  months  after  the  offense  committed. 

Other  statutes  relating  to  the  coin  enacted  since  the  edition  of  this  book  in  1736,  are 
the  15,  16.  Geo,  3.  ch,  38.  concerning  gilding,  wonhing  colouring,  &,c  coin;  and  rewards 
lor  convicting  offenders;  and  pardon  to  accomplices  informing :— the  11  Geo,  3.  eh,  40. 
coooeming  counterfeiting  halfpence  and  farthings. — The  13  Geo,  3.  ch,  71.  concerning 
what  is  to  be  done  with  fiilse  money. — ^The  14  Geo,  3.  ch,  93.  concerning  weights  for 
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III.  Such  as  relate  to  the  manner  of  trials  and  other  proceedings. 

By  7.  W,  3.  cap.  5.  **  Every  person  indicted  for  high  treanon,  whereby  eomiption  of 
blood  may  be  made,  shall  have  a  true  copy  of  the  whole  indictment,  but  not  the  names 
of  the  witnesses,  delivered  to  him  five  dnys  before  his  trial,  paying  for  it  not  exceeding 
five  shillingfl,  and  shall  be  admitted  to  make  his  defence  by  counsel,  and  witnesses  on  oath, 
the  said  counsel  not  to  exceed  two,  and  to  be  assigned  by  the  court,  and  to  have  access 
to  the  prisoner  at  all  seasonable  times. 

**  No  person  shall  be  indicted,  tried,  or  attainted  but  on  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  wit- 
nesses,  which  two  witnesses  must  be  to  the  same  treason,**  altho*  it  be  not  necessary  they 
should  both  be  to  the  same  overt-act 

**  No  prosecution  to  be  for  any  such  treason  unless  the  party  be  indicted  within  three 
years  after  the  offense  committed,  unless  it  be  for  a  design  or  attempt  to  assassinate 
the  king  by  poison  or  otherwise. 

**  The  prisoner  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  pannel  of  the  jurors  two  days  before  his  trial, 
and  shall  have  like  process  to  compel  the  appearance  of  witnesses  for  him,  as  is  usually 
granted  for  witnesses  against  him. 

*^  No  evidence  shall  l^  given  of  any  overt-act  not  expresly  laid  in  the  indictment. 

**  No  indictment,  process,  /jfc,  shall  be  quashed  for  mis-writing  mis-spelling,  false  or 
improper  Latin^  unless  exception  be  taken  in  court  before  any  evidence  given  upon  such 
indictment,  nor  shall  any  such  mis-writing,  Sfc,  be  cause  to  stay  Judgment  after  convie- 
tion,  but  such  judgment  may  nevertheless  be  reversed  upon  writ  of  error,  as  before  the 
making  this  act. 

**  In  the  trial  of  a  peer  or  peeress  all  peers  intitled  to  vote  in  parliament  shall  bo  sum. 
moncd  twenty  days  before  the  trial,  and  every  one  so  summoned  and  appearing  shall  vote 
at  such  trial  first  taking  the  oaths  to  the  government,  /jfc, 

"'  Provided  that  this  act  shall  not  extend  to  impeachments  or  other  proceedings  in  par- 
liament, nor  to  indictments  of  high  treason,  nor  any  proceedings  thereupon  for  counter- 
feiting his  majesty's  coin,  great  seal,  privy  seal,  sign  manual,  or  privy  sienet. 

By  1  Ann.  cap,  9.  **  In  any  trial  for  treason  or  felony  the  witnesses  ror  the  prisoner 
shall  be  upon  oath. 

By  7  Ann,  cap.  21.  **  Afler  the  decease  of  the  present  pretender  no  attainder  of  trea- 
son shall  work  a  disherison  of  the  heir,  nor  affect  any  other  right,  save  that  of  the  offen- 
der for  his  natural  life  only,  and  every  person  indicted  for  high  treason  or  misprision  of 
treason  shall  have  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be  produced  against  him  on  his  trial,  and  of 
the  jury,  mentioning  the  places  of  their  abode,  Sfc.  given  to  him  together  with  the  copy 
of  the  indictment  ten  days  before  his  trial,  in  the  presence  of  two  credible  witnesses.[l  ] 

[1]  The  following  are  the  different  Acts  of  Parliament  concerning  treason  that  have 
from  time  to  time  ^n  passed  since  the  7th  of  Queen  Anne,  recited  in  the  note  above. 

By  the  20  Geo.  2.  e.  30.  persons  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  high  treason, 
whereby  corruption  of  blood  shall  be  made,  or  for  misprision  thereof,  shall  be  admitted  to 
make  their  full  defence  by  two  counsel,  who  shall  be  assigned  for  that  purpose,  in  like 
manner  as  upon  indictments  and  other  prosecutions. 

The  30  Geo.  3.c  48. alters  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  women  from  burning  to  hanging. 

By  the  36  Geo.  3.  e.  7.  «.  1.  if'^any  person  ader  the  day  of  passing  this  act,  during  the 
life  of  the  king  and  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  afler  the  demise  of  the 
crown,  shall  within  the  realm,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or  des- 
truction, or  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to  the  death  or  destruction,  maim  or  wounding, 
imprisonment  or  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  king  his  heirs  or  successors:  or  to  de- 
prive or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honor  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown 
of  this  realm,  or  of  any  other  of  his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries;  or  to  levy  war 
against  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or 
constraint  to  compel  him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels;  or  in 
order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  houses  or 
cither  house  of  parliament ;  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with  force  to 
invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  majesty's  dominions  or  countries  under  the  obeisance 
of  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors.  And  such  compassings,  imaginations,  inven- 
tions, devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  express,  utter,  or  declare  by  publishing 
any  printinpr  or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed  being  legally  convicted  thereof 
upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  witnesses  upon  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted  or  attainted  by 
due  course  of  law,  then  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
traitor,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  of  death,  and  abo  lose  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high 
treason. 
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By  the  57  Geo.  3.  e,  7.  «.  1.  the  provisions  of  the  last  act,  which  relate  to  the  heirs  and 
■QcoesMrs  of  the  king,  are  made  perpetual. 

The  39  4r  40  Gto.  3.  c,  93.  and  the  5  4r  6  VUU  e.  51.  Uke  awaj  the  tighX  of  the  pri- 
noner  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  and  jurors  in  the  cases 
of  high  treason  in  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  or  destruction  or  any  bodily  harm 
tending  to  the  death  or  destruction,  maiming  or  wounding  of  the  queen,  and  of  misprision 
of  such  treason  when  the  overt  act  alleged  in  the  indictment  shall  be  any  attempt  to  in- 
jure her  person;  in  which  case  the  prisoner  is  triable  In  the  same  manner,  and  upon  the 
like  evidence,  as  if  charged  with  murder. 

The  54  Geo,  c.  146.  alters  the  judgment  in  high  treason.  See^.  351. 

The  9  Geo,  4.  c.  31.  «.  3.  abolishes  petit  treason,  and  makes  this  offence  murder,  j).  389. 

By  the  3  4r  ^  Vict,  e,  52.  «.  4.  it  is  treason,  in  some  cases  for  any  person  to  aid  in  ob- 
tainin||r  ^  marriage  with  the  queen*s  issue  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  without  consent  of 
parliament. 

The  5  4r  6  y*^'  ^'  ^1*  '•  ^*  makes  it  a  high  misdemeanor  wilfully  to  discharge  or  aim 
fire  arms,  or  to  throw  any  offensive  matter  or  weapon  with  intent  to  injure  or  alarm  the 
queen;  with  a  proviso,  that  nothing  in  that  act  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  alter  in  any 
respect  the  punishment  which  may  by  law  be  inflicted  upon  persons  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son, or  misprision  of  treason. 

The  2  WilL  4.  c.  34.  the  statute  relating  to  the  coin.  It  repeals  all  other  acts  touch- 
ing the  coin,  the  provisions  of  which  it  amends  and  consolidates  into  one  act.  See  ekap§, 
17, 18, 19,  20. 

The  11  Geo,  4.  1  Will,  4.  e,  66.  s.  2  4*  1  Vict,  e,  84.  «.  1.  repeal  the  statutes  of  treason 
relating  to  the  great  seal,  sign  manual,  signet,  Sfc,  to  counterfeit  these  signatures  is  still 
treason,  though  not  punishable  with  death. 

By  the  29  »ect,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  it  is  enacted.  That  any  person 
who  shall  be  accused  and  indicted  of  treason,  shall  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a 
list  of  the  jury,  and  witnesses  to  be  produced  on  the  trial  for  proving  the  said  indictment, 
mentioning  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  such  witnesses  and  jurors,  delivered  unto  him 
it  least  three  entire  days  before  he  shall  be  tried  for  the  same ;  and  in  other  capital  offences, 
shall  have  such  copy  of  the  indictment  and  list  of  the  jury  two  entire  days  at  least,  before 
the  trial;  and  that  every  person  so  accused  and  indicted  for  any  of  the  crimes  aforesaid, 
shall  also  be  allowed  and  admitted  to  make  his  full  defence  by  counsel  learned  in  the 
law;  and  the  court  before  whom  such  person  shall  be  tried,  or  some  judge  thereof  shall, 
and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  immediately  upon  his  request  to  assign  to 
such  person  such  counsel,  not  exceeding  two,  as  such  person  shall  desire,  to  whom  such 
counsel  shall  have  free  access  at  all  seasonable  hours;  and  every  such  person  or  persons 
accosed  or  indicted  of  the  crimes  aforesaid,  shall  be  allowed  and  admitted  in  his  said 
defence  to  make  any  proof  that  he  or  they  can  produce,  by  lawful  witness  or  witnesses, 
and  shall  have  the  like  process  of  the  court  where  he  or  they  shall  be  tried,  to  compel  his 
or  their  witnesses  to  appear  at  his  or  their  trial,  as  is  usually  granted  to  compel  witnesses 
to  appear  on  the  prosecution  against  them. 

Sect,  30.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  be  indicted  of  treason  against  the  United 
States,  and  shall  t>tand  mute,  or  refuse  to  plead,  or  shall  challenge  peremptorily  above 
the  number  of  thirty«five  of  the  jury,  the  Court  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  shall  not- 
withstanding proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  person  or  persons  so  standing  mute  or  chal- 
lenging, as  if  he  or  they  had  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  render  judgment  thereon  accor- 
dingly. 

&ct,  31.  That  the  benefit  of  clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon  conviction  o^ 
any  crime,  for  which  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States  the  punishment  is  or  shall  be 
declared  to  be  death. 

8eeL  32.  That  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  prosecuted,  tried  or  punished  for  treason 
or  other  capital  offence  aforesaid,  wilful  murder,  or  forgery  excepted,  unless  the  indict- 
ment for  tlie  same  shall  be  found  by  a  grand  jury  within  three  years  next  afler  the  trea- 
son or  capital  offence  aforesaid  shall  he  done  or  committed.  Provided^  that  nothing 
herein  co!>taincd  shall  extend  to  any  person  or  persons  fleeing  from  justice. 

Sect,  33.  That  the  manner  of  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  shall  be  by  hanging 
the  person  convicted  by  the  neck  until  dead. 

On  the  trial  of  the  rebels  in  1746,  the  prisoners  had  copies  of  their  indictments  five 
days  before  their  arraignment,  exclusive  of  that  day  and  of  the  days  copies  were  delivered, 
and  also  exclusive  of  the  intervening  Sunday.  Fast.  2. 230.  See  Lord  George  Gordon^e 
TV.  21  St,  Tr,  648.  Dougl.  569.  An  indictment  for  treason  was  found  on  the  1 1th  of  Z7e. 
eember;  on  the  12th,  copies  of  the  indictment  and  of  the  jury  panel  were  delivered  to  the 
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prboner,  and  on  the  17th  a  copj  of  the  list  of  witnesfes  wat  delivered  to  him.    The 

Srisoner  was  arrai^ed  on  the  3 let  of  December  and  pleaded;  and  apoo  the  first  whoeta 
eing  called  for  Uie  crown,  it  was  objected  tliat  the  list  of  witncsees  had  not  been 
delivered  according  to  the  statute.  Upon  a  case  reserved,  it  was  held  hf  nine  jndfes  to 
six,  that  the  delivery  of  the  list  was  not  a  good  delivery  in  point  of  law ;  but  it  was  also 
held  by  a  like  majority,  that  the  objection  came  too  late  after  plea  pleaded.  And  it  was 
agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  if  the  objection  had  been  taken  in  due  time,  the  only  eileet 
of  it  would  have  been  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  to  give  time  for  a  proper  delivery  of 
the  list.  R,  V.  Frost,  2  Mood.  C.  C.  140.  9  C.  4r  P- 139.  In  the  case  of  the  bkmrgeiOM, 
2  Dall.  342.  it  was  held  that  copies  of  the  caption  as  well  as  of  the  indictment  ought  to 
be  delivered  to  the  defendant  under  the  Act  of  Congrress.  It  was  also  held  that  the 
place  of  abode  of  the  jurors  and  witnesses  should  be  clearly  designated.  The  object  of 
the  law  is  to  enable  the  party  accused  to  prepare  for  his  defonce ;  and  to  identii^  the 
jurors  who  try  and  the  witnesses  who  are  to  prove,  the  indictment  against  him.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  such  a  provision  that  the  whole  range  of  the  state  or 
of  a  county,  should  be  allowed  as  descriptive  of  a  place  of  abode.  In  regard  to  the  |riace^ 
the  court  thought  the  township  in  which  the  jurors  and  witnesses  respectively  reside^ 
should  be  specified ;  but  the  act  of  Congress  does  not  require  a  specification  of  their  ooca- 
patioos.  See  Z>orr*«7V.  7.  1  Eaut,  P.  C.  1 1 1.  StewirVs  case,  d  DmU.  335.  The  39  ssd 
of  the  act  of  Congress  has  been  construed  to  mean  that,  any  person  charged  with  a 
crime  in  the  courts  of  the  UniUd  Sttie$,  has  a  right  before^  as  well  as  after  the  indict 
ment  to  the  process  of  the  court  to  compel  the  attendance  of  his  witnesses.  1  B%rr*% 
2V.  126. 


[  342  ]  CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONCERNING  THE  JUDGMENTS  IN  HIGH   TREASON  AND   THE   PARTICU- 
LARS RELATING  THEREUNTO,  AND  TO  ATTAINDERS. 

This  chapter  divides  itself  into  these  particulars:  1.  Touching  the 
person  against  whom  the  judgment  is  to  be  given.  2.  By  whom  it  is 
to  be  given.  3.  What  the  form  of  the  judgment  is.  4.  What  the  con- 
sequents thereof  are. 

I.  Touching  the  person,  against  whom  a  judgment  in  treason  is  to 
be  given. 

In  antient  time,  if  a  man  had  been  slain  in  open  war  against  the 
king  either  in  rebellion,  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  the  king 
did  de  facto  take  a  forfeiture,  sometimes  by  presentment  in  Ejftt^ 
sometimes  by  presentment  in  the  king's  bench,  and  sometimes  by 
inquisition  by  the  eschetor:  for  this  see  the  whole  pleading  in  the 
chancery,  Claua.  29  E.  3.  M.  2.  fy  4.  for  the  coheirs  of  Robert  de  Boss 
for  the  manor  of  fVerk. 

But  in  all  other  cases,  whether  of  felony  or  treason,  if  the  party 
had  died  before  attainder,  tho  he  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  Claus. 
26  E.  3.  m.  29.  pro.  Ricardo  filio  Mae  Peschall ;  and  M  16  £  1. 
Rot.  27.  coram  rege.  Sussex,  pro  Siephano  Norihup^  M.  20  4*  21 
E.  1  Rot.  4  in  dors,  coram  rege  pro  Johanne  de  Beking- 
[  343  ]  ham,  or  tho  he  died  after  conviction  and  before  judgment, 
7  H.  4.  27.  a.  there  ensued  neither  attainder  nor  forfeiture 
of  lands. 

But  the  law  was  practised  antiently,  and  it  seems  cx)ntinuing  to 
this  day,  if  a  traitor  or  a  felon  rescue  himself,  or  will  not  submit  to 
be  arrested  and  on  resistance  is  slain,  upon  presentment  thereof  he 
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liiaU  forfeit  his  goods  and  chatties,  3  E.  3.  Carone  290,  312.  Co, 
P.  C.  p.  927.  for  if  a  person  be  arraigned  for  felony  or  treason,  tho 
be  be  acquired,  yet  if  it  be  found  he  fled,  he  forfeits  his  goods,  and 
this  is  but  in  nature  of  a  presentent  of/ugam  fecit. 

But  whether  that  presentment  be  traversable,  vide  Stamf.  P.  C. 
Idb.  III.  cap.  21. 

Yet  the  former  practice  by  degrees  grew  out  of  use,  for  in  8  E.  3. 
90.  a.  the  judges  would  not  allow  an  averment,  that  a  party  died 
in  rebellion  or  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies,  without  a  record  of 
Ilia  conviction,  for  it  is  possible  he  might  be  there  against  his  will. 

But  DOW  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  de  proditionibua^  which  re- 
quires an  attainder  by  conviction  and  attainder  per  gents  de  lour 
condition  that  attainder  after  death  for  adhering  to  the  king's  ene- 
mies is  ousted. 

And  because  it  might  be  said,  that  an  inquest  before  the  eschetor 
might  satisfy  those  words,  the  statute  of  34  E.  3.  cap.  12. 
bath  in  express  terms  for  the  future  ousted  such  attainders  [  344  J 
or  convictions  after  the  parties  death,  at  least  in  other  cases 
than  of  forfeitures  of  war,  and  except  forfeitures  of  old  times  judged 
after  the  parties  death  by  presentment  in  Eyre,  or  in  the  king's 
bench,  as  of  felons  of  themselves;  and  therefore  Jack  Cade,  who 
was  slain  in  open  rebellion,  could  not  be  attaint  but  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  so  it  is  recited  in  the  act  of  his  attainder  29  H.  6.  cap.  1. 

Yet  after  the  statute  of  34  E.  3.  the  earl  of  Salisbury  and  others, 
vho  conspired  against  Henry  IV.  and  levied  war  against  him,  and 
in  their  flight  were  taken,  had  their  heads  stricken  ofl*  by  those  that 
apprehended  them,  without  any  judgment  given  against  them,  and 
after  their  death  judgment  of  treason  was  given  against  them  by  the 
king  and  lords  in  parliament,  Rot.  Par.  2  H.  4  n.  30.  upon  which 
the  heir  of  the  earl  of  Salisbury  brought  a  petition  of  error,  Rot. 
JPar.  2  H.  5.  part.  I.  m.  13.  and  assigned  for  error  among  other 
«rrors,  that  his  ancestor  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given 
in  parliament,  but  yet  the  judgment  was  affirmed ;  yet  afterwards 
Mot,  Par.  9  H.  5.  n,  19.  to  avoid  ail  questions  he  was  restored  by 
act  of  parliament. 

Again,  no  man  ought  to  be  attainted  of  treason  without  being 
called  to  make  his  defense  and  put  to  answer,  which  is  called  arre- 
notio  or  ad  rationem  positus. 

Claus.  1  E.  3.  part.  1.  m.  21.  dors.  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster 
was  condemned  to  death,  as  a  traitor  by  Edward  II.  at  Pontefract, 
Henry  his  brother  brought  a  petition  of  error  in  the  parliament  of 
1  E,  3.  upon  that  judgment,  the  record  was  removed  in  these  words. 

^  Placiia  coronas  coram  domino  Edwardo  rege  filio  domini  regis 
Edwardi  tenta  in  praesentift  ipsius  domini  regis  apud  Pontem-fractum 
die  lunsB  proximo  ante  festum  annunciatiouis  beatae  Marim  virginis 
anno  regni  sui  quintodecimo. 

<'  Cum  Thomas  comes  Lancastrise  csipius  pro  proditionibus,  homi- 
eidiis,  incendiis,  depredationibus,  &  aliis  diversis  feloniis  ductus  esset 
coram  ipso  domino  rege,  prsBsentibus  Edmundo  comite  Kant,^^ 
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Johanne  comite  BichemuntP^  Jidomaro  de  Valencid  comite  Pern-' 
broch\  Johanne  de  IVarennd  com*  Surrey  Edmundo  com' 
f  345  ]]  JirundeU\  David  com'  Stholy  Roberto  comite  de  ^negosj 
baronibus&  aliis  magnatibus  regni,  dominus  rex  recordatur, 
quod  idem  Thomas  homo  ligens  ipsius  domini  regis  venit  apud 
Burton  super  Trentam  simul  cum  Humfr^o  de  Bohun  nuper  com' 
Heref\  proditore  regis  &  regni  invento  cum  vexillis  explicatis  apud 
Pontem  Burgi  in  bello  conlra  dominum  regem,  &  ibidem  inrerfecto, 
&  Rogero  Damory  proditore  adjudicato,  &  quibusdam  aliis  prodito- 
ribus  &  inimicis  regis  &  regni  cum  vexillis  explicatis,  &  ut  de  guerri 
hostiliter  resistebat  4*  impedivit  ipsum  dominum  regem  &  homines 
&  familiares  suos  per  tres  dies  continuos,  quo  minus  pontem  diets 
villae  de  Burton  transire  potuerunt,  &c. — Et  unde  dominus  rex, 
habito  respectu  ad  tanta  dicti  Thomx  comitis  facinora,  &  iniquitates 
ejus,  &  ejus  maximam  ingratitudinem,  nullam  habuit  causam  ad 
aliquam  gratiam  eidem  Thomx  comiti  de  poenis  prasdictis  super 
ipsum  adjudicatis  pardonand'  in  prsemissis  faciend',  quia  tamen  idem 
Thomas  comes  de  parenteld  excellenti  &  nobilissim^  procreatus  est, 
dominus  rex  ob  reverentiam  dictas  parentelse  remittit  de  gratiai  sui 
speciali  praedicto  Thomx  comit  executionem  duarum  pcBnarum  ad 
judicatarum,  sicut  praedictum  est,  scilicet  quod  idem  Thomas  comes 
non  trahatur,  neque  suspendatur,  sed  quod  executio  tantummodo 
fiat  super  ipsum  Thomam  comitem,  quod  decapitetur. 

"  Thereupon  the  record  being  read  in  praesentii  domini  regis  pro- 
cerClm  &  magnatQm  regni  &  aliorum  in  hoc  parliamento,  he  assigned 
these  errors:  1.  Qu6d  erratum  est  in  hoc,  qu6dcum  quicunque  homo 
ligeus  domini  regis  pro  seditionibus,  homicidiis,  robberiis,  incendiis  & 
aliis  feloniis  tempore  pacis  captus,  &  in  quacunque  curia  regis  ductus 
fuerit,  de  hujusmodi  seditionibus  &  aliis  feloniis  sibi  impositis,  per 
legem  &  consuetudinem  regni  arrenari  debet,  &  ad  responsionem 
poni,  &  inde  per  legem  &c.  convinci,  antequam  fuerit  morti  adjudica- 
tus;  licet  prsedictus  Thomas  comes,  homo  ligeus  praedicti  domini  regis 
patris,&c.  tempore  pacis  captus,  &  coram  ipso  rege  ductus  fuit,  dictus 
dominus  rex  pater,  &c.  recordabatur  ipsum  Thomam  esse  culpabilem 
de  seditionibus  and  feloniis  in  praedictis  recordo  &  processu 
[  346  ]  contentis,  absque  hoc,  quod  ipsum  inde  arrenavit  seu  ad  re- 
sponsionem posuit,  prout  moris  est  secundum  legem,  &c 
&  sic  absque  arreuamento  &  responsione  idem  Thomas  erronic^,  & 
contra  legem  terrse  tempore  pacis  morti  extitit  adjudicatus,  unde  cum 
notorium  sit  &  manifestum,  quod  totum  tempus,  quo  impositum  fuit 
eidem  comiti  pracdicta  mala  &  facinora  in  prasdictis  recordo  &  pro- 
cessu contenta  fecisse,  &  etiam  tempus,  quo  captus  fuit,  &  quo  dictus 
dominus  rex  pater  recordabatur  ipsum  esse  culpabilem,  &c.  &  quo 
morti  extitit  adjudicatus,  fuit  tempus  pacis,  maxima  cum  per  totum 
tempus  praedictum  cancellaria  &  aliae  placeae  curiae  domini  regis 
apeitag  fuerunt,  &  in  quibus  lex  cuicunque  fiebat,  prout  fieri  consue- 
vit,  nee  idem  dominus  rex  unquam  in  tempore  illo  cum  vexillis  ex- 
plicatis equitabat,  praedictus  dominus  rex  pater,  &c.  in  hujusmodi 
tempore  pacis  contra  ipsum  comitem  sic  recordari  noa  debuit^  nee 
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ipsum  sine  arrenamento  &  responsione  morti  adjudicasse.  Dicit 
etiam,  2.  Quod  erratum  est  in  hoc,  quod  cum  prsedictus  Thomas 
comes  fuisset  unus  pariQm  &  magnatQm  regni,  &  in  Magni  Cartd  de 
libertatibus  ^ngiim  coniineatur,  quod  nullus  liber  homo  capiatur^ 
impriMoneiur^  aut  disseisietur  de  libero  tenemento  8uo,  vel  liberla- 
iibtis,  seu  liberis  consueiudinibvs  suis,  aut  utlagetuVj  aut  exuleif 
nee  hiiquo  modo  destrvatur,  nee  dominus  rex  super  eum  ibitj  nee 
super  eum  mitiet,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  pari&m  suorum,  vel  per 
kgetn  /erra;,  prasdictus  Thomas  comes  per  record um  regis,  ut  prse- 
dictitm  est,  tempore  pacis  erronic^  morti  fuit  adjudicatus  absque 
arrenamento  seu  responsione,  seu  legali  judicio  pariQm  suorum,  con- 
tra legem,  &c.  &  contra  tenorem  Magnae  CartsB  praedictae:  and  there- 
fore, as  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas^  prays  that  the  judgment  be 
annulled,  and  he  restored  to  his  inheritance,  &  quia  inspectis  &  p!e- 
nius  intellectis  recordo  &  processu  praedictis,  &c.  ob  errores  praedictos 
k  alios  in  eisdem  recordo  &  processu  compertos  consideratum  est  per 
ipsum  dominum  regem,  proceres,  magnates  &  totam  communitatem 
regni  in  eodem  parliamento,  quod  praedictum  judicium  contra  prae- 
dictum  Thomam  comitem  redditum  tanquam  erroneum,  re- 
Tocetur  &  adnulletur,  &  quod  praedictus  Henricus^  ut  frater  [  347  ] 
k  haeres  ejusdem  Thomse  comitis,  ad  hasreditatem  suam 
petendam  &  habend'  debito  processu  inde  faciend',  prout  moris  est, 
admittatur,  &  habeat  brevia  cancellariae,  &  quod  justic',  in  quorum 
placeis  dicta  recordum  &  processus  irrotulantur,  eadem  recordum  & 
processus  irritari  faciunt  &  adnullari,  &c.  P.  15  E.  2.  B.  R.  Rot,  69. 
4*  Pasch.  39  E.  3.  Rot.  49.  coram  Rege. 

This  notable  record,  even  before  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  gives  us 
mn  account  of  these  things:  1.  That  in  time  of  peace  no  man  ought 
to  be  adjudged  to  death  for  treason,  or  any  other  offense  without 
being  arraigned  and  put  to  answer.  2.  That  regularly,  when  the 
king's  courts  are  open,  it  is  a  time  of  peace  in  judgment  of  law. 
3.  That  no  man  ought  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Yecord  of  the 
king  without  his  legal  trial  per  pares.  4.  That  in  this  particular  case 
the  commons,  as  well  as  the  king  and  lords,  gave  judgment  of  the 
reversal. 

John  Malravers  was  attainted  of  treason  in  the  parliament  of 
4  E.  3.  fi.  3.  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Kent^  as  hath  been  before 
shewn,  cap.  II. p,  82.  in  his  absence,  Rot.  Par,  21  E.  3.  n.  65.  dors. 
the  same  John  Matravers  sued  in  parliament  to  reverse  that  judg- 
ment, and  assigned  for  error,  qilest  adjudge  a  mort  in  un  parlement 
tenus  a  Westminster  en  P  absence  de  luij  nient  indite^  nient  arayne^ 
ne  appell  a  respons,  countre  le  ley  de  realm  fy  les  usages  approves; 
he  did  not  prevail  in  that  parliament  but  Rot.  Par.  25  E.  3.  n.  54 
4*  55.  he  had  a  restitution  by  the  king  confirmed  in  parliament. 

Roger  Mortimer  e^r\  of  March  was  condemned  for  treason  for  the 

death  of  king  Edward  II.  Rot.  Par.  4  E.  3.  n.  1.  his  cousin  and  heir 

Roger  Mortimer^  Rot.  Par.  28  E.  3.  n.  9  ^  10.  brought  a  petition 

of  error  upon  that  judgment,  whereupon  the  record  of  his  attainder 

voj^  I. — 33 
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was  removed  into  parliament,  and  there  entred  of  record,  and  errors 
assigned;  the  judgment  of  reversal  is  thereupon  given  in  this  form. 

<^  Les  queux  record  &  judgment  lues  &  examine  in  plein  parlement 

le  dit  Roger  cosin  &  heyre  de  dit  counte  dit  &  alledge,  qe  les  record  & 

judgment  susdit  sout  erroynes  &  defective  in  touts  points,  & 

[348  ]  nosment  en  tant  come  le  dit  counte  estoit  myse  a  mort  &  dis- 

herite  sans  nul  accusement  &  sans  estre  mesne  en  judgfiient, 

•  ou  en  respons,  dont  il  prie,  qe  les  record  &  judgment  avant  dits  soient 

revers  and  adnulls,&  sur  ceo  ove  bone  deliberation  ed  avise  ed  grant 

leisure  per  nostre  dit  seigneur  le  roy,  prelates,  prince,  &  dues,  countes, 

&  barons  avant  dit,  il  peirt  clerement,  qe  mesmes  les  judgment  & 

records  sont  erroynes  &  defectives  en  touts  points,  par  quoi  nostre  dit 

seigneur  le  roy  &  les  dits  prelates,  prince,  dues,  countes,  &  barons 

par  accord  des  chivalers  des  countes  &  des  commons  repellent,  & 

anyentissent,  &  pur  erroyn  &  irrit  adjuggent  les  records  &  judgment 

susdits,"  and  restore  Roger  the  petitioner  to  the  title  of  earl  of  March, 

and  to  the  lands,  4*c.  of  his  grandfather. 

But  if  the  party  accused  declined  his  appearance,  it  is  true  then, 
that  the  law  of  the  land  is,  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  to  an 
outlawry,  and  may  thereby  be  attainted  by  process  of  outlawry  with- 
out answer,  for  he  declines  it  by  his  own  default. 

And  sometimes  there  was  a  more  compendious  way,  namely,  the 
issuing  of  a  proclamation-writ  to  appear  in  a  month,  two,  or  three  in 
the  court  of  king's-bench,  or  that  in  default  thereof  the  party  should 
be  attainted  of  treason  or  such  other  offense,  wherewith  he  was 
charged;  and  this  was  frequently  done  by  act  of  parliament  in  par- 
ticular cases,  not  unlike  the  process  enacted  in  case  of  an  assault  upon 
a  member  of  parliament  by  the  statute  of  5  H.  4.  cap.  6.  and  11  H.Q, 
cap,  11. 

Sometimes  the  lords  house  did  make  such  a  direction,  as  in  the  case 
of  Talholy  Rot,  Par,  17  R.  2,  mention'd  before,/?.  265.  but  it  could 
not  be  effectual  to  attaint  the  party  upon  his  default  of  appearance 
upon  the  return  of  proclamation  without  act  of  parliament,  or  process 
of  oullawry.[l] 

Again,  as  a  man  could  not  be  attainted  pf  treason  without  arraign- 

[1]  By  Art,  1.  Sect.  9.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  State9,  no  Bill  of  AtUinder, 
or  ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed.  The  same  provision  may  be  found  in  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Maine,  Vermont^  Connecticut,  New  Jeraey,  l*enn9ylfMinia,  Maryland^  South  Co- 
rolina,  Missiaaippi,  Alabama,  Sf  Michigan,  Before  the  Articles  of  Confederation  werv 
agreed  to,  Congress  had  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  confiscate,  as  toon  as 
might  be,  and  to  make  sale  of  all  the  real  and  personal  estates  therein,  of  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  other  pernons  virho  had  forfeited  the  same,  and  the  right  to  proteeUon  of  their 
respective  States.  In  conseqnence  of  this  recommendation,  several  of  the  States  paaaed 
acts  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  persons  inimical  to  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the 
Vnitid  Statea  within  such  States.  1  Dall.  53.  401.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  sayi 
Mr.  Justice  Story ^  bills  of  attainder  were  passed  to  a  wide  extent;  and  the  evils  resulting 
therefrom,  were  supposed,  in  times  of  more  cool  reflection,  to  have  far  outweighed  any 
imagined  good.  The  injustice  and  iniquity  of  such  acts,  in  general,  constitute  an  irre. 
sistible  argument  against  the  existence  of  the  power.  In  a  free  government  it  would  be 
intolerable;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  reigning  faction,  it  might  be,  and  possibly  would  be, 
abused  to  the  ruin  and  death  of  the  most  virtuous  citizens.    Story  on  Contt,  Sll.  339. 
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ment,  if  present,  or  process  of  outlawry,  if  absent,  so  neither  could 
he  be  arraigned  without  an  accusation;  and  this  accusation  was  of 
three  kinds:  1.  If  he  were  taken  with  the  mainouer.  2.  By  way  of 
appeal.     3.  By  way  of  indictment. 

I.  In  antient  time,  sometimes  as  well  in  case  of  treason, 

as  in  case  of  felony  a  man,  that  was  taken  cum  manu  opere^  [  349  ] 
was  thereupon  arraigned,  an  instance  we  have  thereof,  7*.  10. 
JS.  2.  Rot.  132.  Bucks  cited  before  p.  186. 

But  this  is  wholly  disused  and  ousted  by  the  statutes  of  5  E.  3. 
tap.  9.  and  25  E.  3.  cap.  4.  by  which  statutes  none  shall  be  put  to 
answer  without  indictment  or  presentment  of  good  and  lawful  men 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

S.  By  appeal,  and  this  was  usual  at  common  law,  as  appears  by 
Briitonj  cap.  22.  but  this  kind  of  proceeding  by  appeal  in  the  king's 
ordinary  courts  in  cases  of  treason  hath  been  long  disused,  and  it 
seems  is  wholly  taken  away  by  the  statutes  of  5  and  25  E.  3.  above- 
mentioned.[2] 

But  yet  notwithstanding  that  course  of  appeal  continued  still  in 
parliament,  as  appears  by  several  instances,  especially  in  the  great 
appeal  of  treason  by  the  lords  appellants  in  11  and  2\  R.  2.^{d)  but 
by  the  statute  of  1  H.  4.  cap.  14.  all  appeals  in  parliament  are  wholly 
taken  away,  and  accordingly  upon  reference  to  the  judges  upon  the 
impeachment  made  in  the  lord's  house  by  the  earl  o(  Bristol  against 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  in  the  present  parliament,  it  was  resolved  and 
reported  by  all  the  judges.(e) 

Bur  yet  that  statute  hath  not  taken  away  impeachments  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  cases  of  treason  or  other  misdemeanors,  and 
therefore  tho'  since  1  H,  4.  cap.  14.  all  appeals  of  treason  by  par- 
tkular  persons  are  taken  away,  and  have  been  wholly  disused,  yet 
impeachments  by  the  commons  have  been  ever  since  very  frequently 
used,  because  they  are  rather  in  the  nature  of  grand  indictments,  than 
appeals. 

3.  By  way  of  indictment,  this  is  the  regular  and  legal  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  case  of  treason. 

And  thus  far  for  the  persons  against  whom  judgment  of  treason 
may  be  given,  and  the  manner  of  deducing  them  unto  judgment. 

II.  As  touching  the  persons,  by  whom  judgment  of  treason  may 
be  given;  this  concerns  more  especially  the  jurisdiction  of  courts:  a 
word  touching  it. 

1.  Justices  of  peace  cannot  regularly  arraign,  try  or  give 
judgment  in  case  of  treason,  unless  in  such  cases,  as  are  by  [  350  ]] 
special  act  of  parliament  committed  to  their  cognizance,  as 

(d)  State  TV.  'Vol.  I.  p,  4.  (e)  Sta/e  TV.  VoL.  II.  p.  552. 

[2]  In  1631  there  waa  a  trial  by  battle  awarded  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  on  an  appeal 
of  Ireavoo  beyond  the  seas.  Lord  Rea  v.  David  Ram§ey^  Ruihworth,  vol,  3.  pari.  2.  p.  1 12. 
Bot  it  IB  exprea«ly  taken  away  by  the  59  Oeo,  3.  c.  46.  which  enacts,  that  it  shall  thence, 
fertb  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  sue  an  appeal  for  treason,  murder,  felony,  or  other 
(oficnoe.    This  act  waa  occasioned  by  J%>nUon'$  caae.  I  B.  ^  Aid.  405. 
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S6  H.  8.  cap,  6.  5  Eliz.  cap,  1.  13  Eliz.  cap.  2.  23  Eliz.  cap.  1.  and 
some  others,  because  their  commission  extends  not  to  it,  yet  they  may 
take  examinations  touching  treason  in  order  to  the  discovery  thereof 
and  preservation  of  the  peace. 

2.  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  may  give  judgment  in  case  of 
high  treason,  for  it  is  expressly  within  their  commission. 

3.  Justices  of  goal-delivery  may  give  judgment  in  case  of  treason 
on  any  person  in  prison  before  them,  and  that  is  proved  by  the  sta- 
tute of  1  E.  6.  cap.  7.  and  by  the  constant  practice. 

4.  Justices  of  Nisi  prius  may  give  judgment  in  case  of  treason  by 
the  statute  of  14  H.  6.  cap.  1.  but  quaere^  whether  it  be  barely  by 
force  of  that  commission,  or  whether  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  some 
other  commission. 

5.  Justices  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  court  of  king's  bench  may 
give  judgment  in  case  of  treason,  for  it  is  the  highest  court  of  ordi- 
nary justice,  especially  in  criminals. 

6.  If  a  peer  be  indicted  and  plead  not  guilty  to  his  indictment, 
and  is  tried  by  his  peers  and  found  guilty,  the  lord  steward  com- 
nissionated  by  the  king  for  that  office  gives  the  judgment,  and 
orders  execution. 

7.  If  a  peer  be  tried  in  parliament  by  the  lords,  they  usually  elect 
a  person  to  be  lord  steward  to  gather  up  their  votes  and  pronounce 
the  judgment,  but  for  the  most  part  that  steward  so  elected,  tho  in 
parliament,  is  commissionated  by  the  king  under  bis  great  seal ;  but 
of  this  more  hereafter. 

III.  I  come  to  the  form  of  the  judgment. 

The  judgments  in  case  of  treason  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  the  solemn 
and  severe  judgment,  and  the  less. 

The  solemn  or  severe  judgment  against  a  man  convict  of  high 
treason  is  set  down,  Co.  P.  C.p.  210.  Sian%f.  Lib.  III.  cap.  19,{/) 
1  H.  1.  24.  a  SlafforiVs  case  fy  alibiy  "  Et  super  hoc  visis  &  per 
curiam  hie  intellectis  omnibus  &  singulis  prsemissis  consideratum  est, 
1.  Quod  praedictus  R.  usque  furcas  T.  trahatur.[3]  2.  Ibi- 
[  351  ]  dem  supendatur  per  coUum,  &  vivus  ad  terram  prosternatur. 
3.  Intcriora  sua  extra  ventrem  suum  capiantur.  4.  Ipsoque 
vivente(^)  comburantur,  &  5.  Caput  suum  amputetur.  6.  Quodque 
corpus  suum  in  quatuor  partes  dividatur.  7.  Et  quod  caput  &  quar- 
teria  ilia  ponantur,  ubi  dominus  rex  ea  assignare  voluerit.[4] 

(/)  «.182.a. 

{g)  These  words  are  so  material,  that  the  jadjjrment  was  reversed  for  want  of  them  in 
the  case  of  WalcU.  35  Cor.  2.  Show.  Ca.  Pari  127. 1  SaJk.  633. 

[3]  The  **  drawing**  in  the  judgment  for  treason,  was  performed  by  tying  the  culprit's 
ftct  to  the  horse*s  tail  and  dragging  him  along  the  ground.  LuderB!  151. 

[4]  By  the  54  Geo.  3.  e,  146.  entitled,  "An  act  to  alter  the  punishment  in  certain 
cases  ot  high  treason,**  afler  reciting  the  judgment  formerly  required  by  the  law  in  high 
treason,  it  is  enacted,  **  That  in  all  cases  of  high  treason,  in  which,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  the  sentence  or  judgment  ordained  by  law  is  as  aforesaid,  the  sentence  or  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced  or  awarded,  from  and  afler  the  passing  of  this  act,  sgainst  any 
person  convicted  or  adjudged  guilty,  shall  be,  that  such  person  shall  be  drawn  on  a 
Awdle  to  the  pUoe  of  eieotttioo,  and  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until  eaeh  penoo  be 
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-  The  king  may  and  often  doth  discharge  or  pardon  all  the  punish- 
ment, except  beheading,  and  in  as  much  as  that  is  part  of  this  judg- 
ment, it  may  be  executed  by  the  king's  special  command,  tho  the 
rest  be  omitted. 

Id  the  case  of  a  woman  her  judgment  is  to  be  drawn  and  burnt, 
as  well  in  high  treason,  as  petit  treason,  and  she  is  neither  hanged 
nor  beheaded.[5] 

The  less  solemn  judgment  is  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged^  and 
this  is  regularly  the  judgment  in  case  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of 
this  king:dom,  for  that  was  the  judgment  in  that  case  at  common 
kiw,  which  was  not  altered  by  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  viz,  "  Super 
quo  visis,  &c.  consideratum  est,  quod  B.  usque  furcas  de  71  trahatur, 
k  ibidem  suspendatur  per  collum,  quousque  mortuus  fuerit." 

But  the  judgment  in  that  case  also  for  a  woman  is  to  be  drawn  and 
burnt,  25  £.  3.  85.  b. 

And  it  seems  the  same  judgment  was  also  for  importing  counter- 
feit coin,  and  yet  that  was  not  treason  at  common  law. 

And  the  same  judgment  was  for  counterfeiting  the  great  or  privy 
seal  at  common  law,  as  may  be  easily  gathered  out  of  Bractonf 
Lib.  ML  de  Corona^  cap.  3.  but  expressly  by  Fieia^  Lib.  I.  cap.  22. 
Crimen  falsi  dicitur,  cum  quis  accusatns  fuerit  quod  sigillum  regis, 
Tel  appellatus,  quod  sigillum  domini  sui  de  cujus  familii  fuerit,  faisa- 
Terit,  &  brevia  inde  consignaverit,  vel  cartam  aliquam  vel  literam 
ad  exhaeredationem  domini  vel  alterius  damnum  sic  sigillaverit,  & 
quibus  casibus,  si  quis  inde  convictus  fuerit,  detractari  meruit  &  sus- 
pend!. 

And  accordingly  the  like  judgment  hath  been  given,  as  in  case 
of  petit  treason,  for  counterfeiting  the  great  seal  after  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  as  appears  by  2  H.  4.  25.  and  the  record  [  352  ] 
18  accordingly  ;(A)  and  tho  it  is  true  my  lord  Coke  saith,  it  is 
a  mistake  Co.  P.  Cip.  15.  yet  I  rather  think  it  was  a  mistake  in  my 
lord  Coke^  and  that  the  judgment  may  be  given  either  way,  v/z.  dis- 

(A)  Vide  iupra  in  notis  p,  181. 

4ead ;  and  that  afterWarde  the  head  shall  be  severed  from  the  body  of  such  person,  and 
the  body  divided  into  four  quarters,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  his  majesty  and  his  suc- 
cessors shall  Uiink  fit*' 

Sed.  2.  enacts,  that  the  king,  afler  judgment  pronounced  may,  by  warrant  under  his 
sign  manual,  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  declare  it  to  be 
his  pleasure,  and  may  order  and  direct  that  such  person  shall  not  be  drawn,  but  shall  be 
taken  in  such  manner  as  in  the  said  warrant  shall  be  expressed,  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  that  such  person  shall  not  be  hanged  by  the  neck,  but  in  stead  thereof  the 
bead  shall  be  there  severed  from  the  body  of  soch  person  whilst  alive,  and  in  such  war- 
rant may  direct  and  order  how  and  in  what  manner  the  body,  head,  and  quarters  of 
such  person  shall  be  disposed  of,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  sheriff  or  other  person  to 
whom  such  warrant  shall  be  directed  and  whom  it  shall  concern,  to  carry  the  same  into 
execution  accordingly. 

By  the  33d  Sect,  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Afnil  30,  1790,  the  manner  of  in- 
flicting  the  punishment  of  death  shall  be  by  hanging  the  person  convicted  by  the  neck 
■ntil  dead. 

[51  But  now  by  the  30  Geo.  3.  e.  48.  women  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution 
andhanffed* 
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irahaiur  4*  suspendaturj  or  distrahaturj  suspendatur  4*  decapU 
tetur. 

In  the  case(i)  16  Jac.  for  counterfeiting  the  privy  signet,  which 
was  made  treason  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  6.  the  judgment 
was  the  great  and  solemn  judgment  of  drawing,  hanging  and  quar- 
tering. 

But  suppose  the  judgment  were  so  in  case  of  counterfeiting  the 
seal,  great  or  privy,  yet  the  question  is  whether  the  same  judgment 
must  be  in  those  new  treasons  enacted  by  1  4*  2  P,  fy  At.  cap.  11. 
for  counterfeiting  foreign  coin  made  current  by  proclamation,  and 
also  upon  the  statutes  of  5  Eliz.  and  18  EHz.  for  clipping  and  wash- 
ing, whether  must  they  have  the  solemn  judgment  to  be  hanged 
and  quartered,  or  only  the  judgment  of  petit  treason  to  be  drawn 
and  hanged. 

And  herein  by  Stamf.  Lib.  III.  cap.  19.(Ar)  and  Co.  P.  C.  p.  17. 
the  judgment  is  to  be  the  solemn  judgment,  and  not  the  judgment  to 
be  drawn  and  hanged,  because  it  is  a  new  treason  made  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore  must  have  the  solemnity  of  the  great  judg- 
ment in  case  of  high  treason. 

And  surely  this  is  regularly  true,  and  therefore  in  the  case  of 
popish  priests,  and  those  other  acts  of  treason  newly  enacted  in  the 
queen's  time,  the  judgment  is  to  be  drawn,  hanged  and  quartered; 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  law  is  otherwise  in  relation  to  those  new 
treasons  enacted  in  the  time  of  queen  Mart/  and  queen  Elizabeth 
relating  to  coin,  and  that  in  all  those  cases  the  judgment  at  least  may 
be  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged;  and  my  reasons  are,  I.  Because 
they  are  in  cognata  materia  falsificationis  monetss,  and  therefore 
tho  they  are  made  treason,  yet  they  are  within  the  verge  of  the  crime 
of  falsification  of  money,  and  are  to  be  under  the  same  punishment. 
2.  It  were  unreasonable  to  think,  that  the  parliament  should  make 
the  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  to  have  a  greater  kind  of  punish- 
ment, than  the  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of  this  kingdomy 
[  353  ]  or  that  clipping  English  or  foreign  coin  should  have  a 
greater  punishment,  than  counterfeiting  of  the  coin  of  this 
kingdom.  3.  As  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  tho  it  declares  as  well  coun- 
terfeiting of  money  as  levying  of  war  to  be  high  treason,  yet  leaves 
them  under  the  several  degrees  of  punishments  proportionable  to  their 
nature,  and  what  they  bad  before,  so  tho  these  statutes  make  those 
to  be  new  treasons,  that  were  not  before,  yet  in  as  much  as  the  pun- 
ishments of  treasons  were  not  equal,  but  that  concerning  coin  was  a 
punishment  of  a  lower  allay,  therefore  the  subject  matter  of  those 
acts  shall  govern  the  degree  of  their  punishment  according  to  that 
punishment  of  treason,  that  relates  to  coin.  4.  And  accordingly  in 
the  book  of  T.  6  Eliz.  Dy.  230.  b.  it  is  agreed  by  the  justices,  that 
the  punishment  pro  tonsurd  monetoe  is  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
and  upon  a  strict  search  into  the  precedents  of  Newgate  from  5  Eliz, 
downwards,  tho  some  judgments  for  clipping  be  the  solemn  judg- 
ments, yet  the  most  and  latest  are  only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged,  and 

(t)  l{o6iji«0ii'«  case,  9  Bd.  Rep.  50.  (Jfr)  p.  183.  b. 
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Bccordingly  it  was  resolved  and  done  upon  great  deliberation  lately 
in  the  king's  bench  upon  the  conviction  of  two  Frenchmen  for  clip- 
ping of  the  king's  coin.(/) 

But  however  it  seems,  that  the  judgment  either  of  one  kind  or  the 
other  seems  not  to  be  erroneous,  for  hanging  and  drawing  is  part  of 
the  solemn  judgment,  and  tho  either  may  be  perchance  warrantable 
enough,  yet  certainly  the  judgment  of  petit  treason  in  all  treasons 
touching  coin  is  the  most  warrantable  and  safe.[6] 

IV.  I  come  to  consider  of  the  consequents  of  a  judgment  in  treason. 

If  the  judgment  be  given  by  him,  that  hath  authority,  and  it  be 
erroneous,  it  was  at  common  law  reversible  by  writ  of  error ;  only 
the  statute  of  29  Eliz.  cap.  8.  secures  all  former  attainders,  where 
the  party  is  executed,  from  reversal  by  writ  of  error,  but  meddles 
not  with  other  attainders, 'neither  doth  the  statute  of  33  H.  8. 
cap,  20.  take  away  writs  of  error  upon  attainder  of  treason,  as  hath 
been  resolved  against  the  opinion  of  Stamf.  P,  C,  Lib.  III.  cap, 
19.(m)  Co.  P.  C.p.  31. 

But  it  is  true,  that  the  statutes  of  26  H.  8.  cap.  13.  and 
S  8^  ^  E.  Q.  cap.  11,  take  away  from  a  person  outlawed  in  [  354  ] 
treason  the  advantage  of  reversal  of  an  outlawry,  because 
the  party  outlawed  was  out  of  the  realms  but  extends  not  to  other 
offenses. 

The  consequents  of  a  judgment  in  treason  are,  1.  Corruption  of 
blood  of  the  parly  attaint.  2.  Loss  of  dower  to  his  wife.  3.  For- 
feiture to  the  king  of  all  his  lands,  goods  and  chatties.  4.  Execution, 
whereof  in  the  next  chapter.[7] 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TOUCHING  CORRUPTION  OP  BLOOD  AND   RESTITUTIONS  THEREOP,  LOSS 
OP   DOWER,  PORPEITURE    OP   GOODS,  AND   EXECUTION. 

The  consequence  of  the  judgment  in  high  treason,  petit  treason,  or 
felony,  is  corruption  of  blood  of  the  party  attaint ;  unless  it  be  in  such 
special  treasons  or  felonies  enacted  by  parliament,  wherein  it  is  espe- 
cially provided,  that  the  attainder  thereof  shall  make  no  corruptioa 
of  blood,  as  upon  the  statutes  of  5  and  18  Eliz.  in  treason  for  clip- 
ping and  washing  of  coin;  and  upon  the  statutes  of  21  Jac.  cap.  26. 
for  acknowledging  a  recognizance,  fyc.  in  another's  name,  1  Jac. 
cap.  11.  for  bigamy^and  many  others. 

if)  The  caM  of  BtlUw  and  Norman^  Raym.  234.  1  Ventr.  254.  (m)  p.  182.  6. 

[61  The  2  Will.  4.  e.  34.  abolishea  the  panithment  of  death  in  all  cases  of  offences 
relaUng  to  the  coin.  Bj  the  3  tect.  the  counterfeiting  the  gold  and  silver  coin  is  pun. 
ithed,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  by  transportation  for  life,  or  for  seven  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years.  The  subsequent  sections  provide  for  the  pun- 
ishment  of  the  several  other  offences  of  this  nature. 

[7]  For  the  learning  relating  to  the  judgment  in  high  treason,  see  Ltiders*  Tract$^  149. 
1  Emtt^  P.  0. 137. 
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If  a  man  be  attaint  of  piracy  before  commissioners  of  oyer  and  ier- 
miner  grounded  upon  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  cap.  15.  by  indictment 
and  verdict  of  twelve  men  according  to  the  course  of  the  cororooD 
law,  he  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  by  the  statute  of  2S  H.  8.  tap.  15. 
but  this  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  because  it  is  an  offense  where- 
of the  common  law  takes  no  notice,  and  tho  it  be  enacted, 
[  355  ]  they  shall  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  case  of  felony,  yet  it  alters 
not  the  offense,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  49.  p.  112.  vide  tamen  con* 
ira  Co.  Litt.  §  745.;?.  391. 

If  a  man  be  attainted  before  the  admiral  of  treason  or  felony  com- 
mitted upon  the  sea,  or  before  the  constable  and  marshal  for  treason 
or  murder  committed  beyond  the  sea,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
civil  law,  it  works  no  corruption  of  blood,  for  tho  these  offenses 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  common  few  are  felonies  or  treasons, 

J  ret  the  manner  of  the  trial  being  according  to  the  course  of  the  civil 
aw,  the  judgment  thereupon,  tho  capital,  corrupts  not  the  blood. 

If  there  be  an  attainder  of  treason  or  felony  done  upon  the  sea. 
upon  this  statute  of  28  H.  8.  by  jury,  according  to  the  course  of  the 
common  law,  it  seems  that  the  judgment  thereupon  works  a  corrup- 
tion of  blood,  because  the  commission  itself  is  upder  the  great  seal 
warranted  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  trial  is  according  to  the  course 
of  the  common  law,  and  therefore  the  proceeding  and  judgment 
thereupon  is  of  the  same  effect,  as  an  attainder  of  foreign  treason  by 
commission  upon  the  statute  of  35  H.  8.  cap.  2.  or  any  other  attain- 
der by  course  of  the  common  law,  and  with  this  agrees  Co.  Liit. 
§  745.  p.  391.  nay,  I  think  farther,  that  if  the  indictment  of  piracy 
before  such  commissioners  upon  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  be  formed  as 
an  indictment  of  robbery  at  common  law,  viz.  vi  4"  armis  ^/elonidj 
4«c.  that  he  might  be  thereupon  attainted,  and  the  blood  corrupted; 
for  whatever  any  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  out  of  question,  that  piracy 
upon  the  statute  is  robbery,  and  the  offenders  have  been  indicted, 
convicted,  and  executed  for  it  in  the  king's  bench,  as  for  a  robbery, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  made  it  evident. 

But  indeed,  if  the  indictment  before  these  commissioners  run  only 
according  to  the  style  of  the  civil  law,  viz.  piratid  deprsedavit,  then 
the  attainder  thereupon  upon  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  though  it  gives 
the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  corrupts  not  the  blood,  and  so  are 
those  two  books  of  the  same  author,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  49.  and  Co.  Liii. 
§  745.  to  be  reconciled,  which  without  this  diversity  would  be  con- 
tradictory: vide  H.  13.  Car.  B.  R.  Hilliar  fy  Moore. 

By  the  statute  of  fVeslminster  2.  de  donis  conditionalibu^j 
[  356  3  if  tenant  in  tail  be  attaint  of  felony  or  treason,  there  is  no 
corruption  of  blood  wrought  as  to  the  issue  in  tail,  because 
the  very  blood  as  well  as  the  land,  is  entailed,  and  yet  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  issue  there  is  a  corruption  of  blood,  as  if  the  tenant  in  tail 
alien  with  the  warranty  and  assets,  and  then  is  attainted,  the  lien  of 
the  warranty  is  gone,  for  that  lien  was  not  entailed.  LiH.  5  747.  but 
if  the  warranty  were  annexed  to  the  gift  in  tail,  the  attainder  of  the 
donee  doth  not  destroy  the  warranty  to  the  issue^  for  the  warranty  is 
entailed. 
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The  statutes  of  26  and  33  H.  8.  subject  estates-tail  to  forfeiture  by 
attainder  of  treason,  and  so  the  law  stands  at  this  day,  notwithstand- 
ing the  statutes  of  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar,  whereof  before.[l] 

Biit  yet  these  acts  are  not  absolutely  a  repeal  of  the  statute  of  donis 
eonditionalibusy  for  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture  of  the  lands  en- 
tailed by  the  attainder,  yet  the  blood  is  not  corrupted  as  to  the  issue 
in  tail. 

And  therefore  if  the  son  of  the  donee  in  tail  be  attainted  of  treason 
in  the  life  of  the  father,  and  dies  having  issue,  and  then  the  father 
dies,  the  estate  shall  descend  to  the  grandchild,  notwithstanding  the 
fether's  attainder;  but  otherwise  it  would  have  been  in  case  of  a 
fee-simple.     3  Co.  Rep.  Dowtie^s  case,  10  b. 

In  all  cases  (but  only  in  cases  of  entails  as  before)  attainder  of 
treason  or  felony  corrupts  the  blood  upward  and  downward,  so  that 
no  person  that  must  make  his  derivation  of  descent  to,  or  through  the 
parties  attaint,  can  inherit,  as  if  there  be  grandfather,  father,  and  son, 
the  father  is  attainted,  and  dies  in  the  life  of  the  grandfather,  the  son 
cannot  inherit  the  grandfather.(a) 

In  cases  of  collateral  descents  of  lands  in  fee  simple,  if  there  be 
&ther  and  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the  life  of  the  father, 
and  dies  without  issue  in  the  life  of  the  father,  the  younger  son  shall 
inherit  the  father,  for  he  needs  not  mention  his  elder  brother  in  tA 
conveying  of  his  title;  but  if  the  elder  son  attaint  survive  the  father 
but  a  day,  and  die  without  issue,  the  second  son  cannot  in- 
herit, but  the  land  shall  eschete  pro  defectu  hwredis,  for  the  [  357  ] 
fsorniption  of  blood  in  the  elder  son  surviving  the  father  im- 
pedes the  descent.     31  E.  I.  Barr.  315. 

But  otherwise  it  is  in  case  the  eldest  son  had  been  an  alien  neejiox 
then  notwithstanding  such  son  alien  were  living,  the  land  will  des- 
cend from  the  father  to  the  youngest  son  born  a  denizen. 

If  a  man  hath  two  sons  and  then  is  attaint  of  treason  or  felony,  the 
elder  son  purchaseth  land  and  dies  without  issue,  either  in  the  life- 
time or  after  the  death  of  the  father,  the  attainder  of  the  father  is  no 
impediment  of  the  descent  from  the  brother  to  the  brother.  Sir  Philip 
Hobby's  case,  Co.  Litt.  8. 

And  the  same  law  is  in  case  the  father  were  first  attaint,  and  then 
had  issue  two  sons,  the  elder  purchases  lands  in  fee  simple  and  dies 
without  issue,  the  younger  shall  inherit,  for  tho  both  derive  their 
blood  from  the  father,  yet  the  descent  from  the  brother  to  the  bro- 
ther is  immediate,  and  is  not  impeached  by  the  attainder  of  the  father, 
this  tho  made  a  doubt,  Co.  Litt.  p.  8.  yet  was  agreed  generally  by 
the  judges  in  the  exchequer-chamber  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  HoU 
derness.{b) 

(a)  Dyer  374. 

(6)  P.  16  Car.  9.  reported  by  the  name  of  Collingwood  and  Pace,  1  Sid.  193. 1  Ven.  413. 

[I]  Tenant  in  tail  attainted  of  treason  by  the  act  of  the  Icginlature  ofNeu)  Jersey  of 
the  11th  December^  1778,  forfeiU  his  life  esUte  only.  Denn  ex  dem.  Hinekman  t. 
CUrk  €i  aL  Coxe*9  Rep.  340. 
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But  if  there  be  two  brothers,  the  elder  is  attaint  and  have  issue, 
and  dies  in  the  life  of  the  younger,  and  then  the  younger  die  without 
issue,  the  lands  in  fee-simple  of  the  younger  shall  not  descend  to  the 
nephew,  for  the  attainder  of  his  father  is  an  impediment  to  the  deri- 
vation of  his  descent. 

And  accordingly  it  is,  if  the  son  of  the  person  attaint  purchases 
lands  and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall  not  descend  to  his  uncle,  for  the 
attainder  of  his  father  corrupted  his  blood,  whereby  the  bridge  is 
broken  between  the  nephew  and  uncle,  and  the  one  cannot  inherit 
the  other,  but  the  land  shall  eschete  pro  defectu  hseredis:  vide  ac- 
cordant ruled  in  Courtney^s  case  infra  Co.  P.  C.p  241  [2] 

Thus  far  for  corruption  of  blood.[d] 
[  358  ]      Touching  restitutions. in  blood  they  are  of  two  kinds,  by 
pardon,  and  by  act  of  parliament. 

The  knig's  pardon,  tho  it  doth  not  restore  the  blood,  yet  as  to 
issues  born  after  it  hath  the  effect  of  a  restitution. 

Ji.  hath  issue  B.  a  son,  and  then  is  attaint  of  treason  or  felony,  and 
then  is  pardoned  and  purchaseth  land  in  fee  simple,  and  then  hath 
issue  C  i(j2.  dies,  and  B.  survives,  and  after  dies  without  issue,  yet 
the  land  shall  eschete  pro  defectu  hseredis^  for  the  pardon  restores 
not  the  blood  between  .d,  and  B,  that  was  born  before;  but  if  B.  had 
dftd  without  issue  in  the  life  of  t/^.  and  then  •d,  had  died,  the  land 
should  descend  to  C.  because  he  was  not  in  being  while  his  father's 
attainder  stood  in  force,  but  was  born  after  the  purging  of  the  crime 
and  punishment  by  the  pardon.  Co.  Litt.  §  747. 

But  restitution  of  blood  in  its  true  nature  and  extent  can  only  be 
by  act  of  Parliament. 

Restitutions  by  parliament  are  of  two  kinds,  one  a  restitution  only 
in  blood,  which  only  removes  the  corrupHon  thereof,  but  restores 
not  to  the  party  attaint  or  his  heirs  the  manors  or  honours  lost  by 
the  attainder,  unless  it  specially  extend  to  it;  the  other  is  a  gene- 
ral restitution  not  only  in  blood,  but  to  the  lands,  8;c.  of  the  party 
attaint. 

A  restitution  in  blood  may  be  special  and  qualified,  but  generally 
a  restitution  in  blood  is  construed  liberally  and  extensively. 

•/^.  hath  issue  B.  a  son,  and  is  attaint  of  treason  and  dies,  J3.  pur- 
chaseth land  in  fee  simple,  B.  by  parliament  is  restored  only  in 
blood,  and  enabled  as  well  as  heir  to  ji.  as  to  all  other  collateral  and 
lineal  ancestors,  provided  it  shall  not  restore  B,  to  any  of  the  lands  of 
•^.  forfeited  by  the  attainder,  B.  dies  without  issue;  it  was  ruled,  that 

[S]  At  common  law  Uie  curtsey  ettnte  of  the  husband  is  not  forfeited  to  the  eommon- 
wealth  by  his  attainder  of  treason,  committed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  wife  and  aflcr  issue 
born;  but  on  the  death  of  the  wife  the  estate  passes  to  her  heir  or  devisee  discharged  of 
the  curtsey.  Pemberton  v.  Hick$,  1  Binn.  i.  S.  C.  3  Doll.  479.  4  id.  168.  The  widow  of 
a  man  who  was  banished  from  the  State  o£  South  Carolina^  and  whose  estate  was  confis- 
cated by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  17S2,  for  adhering  to  the  BriiM  in  the  course  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  her  dower  in  all  his  lands.  WUU  v.  Mar* 
Itn,  2  Buy  Rep.  20. 

[3]  Corruption  of  blood  is  now  only  peculiar  to  treaaon  and  murder,  being  abolished  in 
ether  cases,  by  the  54  Geo.  3.  e.  145. 
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the  lands  of  B.  shall  descend  to  the  9ister8  of  •/?.  as  aunts  and  collate- 
ral heirs  of  JB.  1.  Because  the  corruption  of  blood  by  the  attainder  is 
removed  by  the  restitution.  2.  Altho  the  words  of  the  act  of  resti« 
tmion  be  to  restore  B.  only  as  heir  to  t^.  fyc.  yet  this  doth  not  only 
remove  the  corruption  of  blood,  and  restore  him  and  his  lineal  heirs 
in  blood,  but  also  his  collateral  heirs,  and  removes  that  im- 
pediment, which  would  have  hindered  the  descent  to  them.  [  359  ] 
Co.  P.  C.  cap.  106.    Courtney^s  case. 

It  appears  Rot,  Pari.  25  E.  3.  n.  54,  55.  that  John  MatraverSf 
that  was  attainted  of  treason  in  4  E.  3.  obtaind  letters  patent  from 
the  king  of  restitution  in  blood,  but  it  was  not  effectual,  and  there- 
fore there  is  enacted  a  general  restitution  as  well  in  blood,  as  to 
his  land  by  a  charter  enacted  and  confirmed  in  parliament,  namely 
by  the  king  with  the  consent  of  the  lords  at  the  petition  of  the  com- 
mons. 

IL  As  to  the  second  matter,  namely  the  forfeiture  of  the  wife's 
dower. 

At  common  law  the  husband  being  attainted  of  treason  or  felony 
the  wife  should  lose  her  dower,  tho  it  were  dower  assigned  ad  ostium 
eec/enae  or  ex  assensu  patris^  Co.  Litt.  §.  41.  /?.  37.  ibidem  §.  747. 
but  not  upon  attainder  of  misprision  of  treason;  but  by  the  statute 
of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  5  E.  6.  cap.  11.  tho  her  husband  be  attainted 
of  felony  or  murder,  she  shall  not  lose  her  dower. 

But  by  attainder  of  her  husband  of  high  treason  or  petit  treason 
the  wife  shall  lose  her  dower  at  this  day,  unless  in  case  of  attainders 
of  such  treasons,  where  by  special  provision  of  parliament  the  wife's 
dower  is  saved,  as  upon  the  statutes  of  5  and  18  Eliz.  touching  coin. 

But  if  the  husband  seised  in  right  of  the  wife  hath  issue  by  her, 
and  then  the  wife  commits  treason,  and  is  attainted  and  dies,  it  seems 
the  husband  shall  be  tenant  by  the  courtesy,  otherwise  it  were,  if  the 
treason  were  committed  before  issue  had :  vide  Co.  Litt.  §.  35. 

III.  As  to  the  third  thing,  namely  the  forfeitures,  that  happen  by 
attainder,  they  are  of  these  kinds,  of  lands,  or  of  goods  and  chattels, 
or  of  dignities  and  honours. 

1.  As  to  the  forfeiture  of  lands,  generally  the  lands  of  all  persons 
attainted  of  treason  belong  to  the  king,  but  by  special  privilege  they 
may  belong  to  a  subject,  as  in  case  of  the  bishop  of  Durham^  fyc.  dt 
quo  supra  p.  254.  fyc. 

If  at  common  law  tenant  in  tail  were  attainted  of  treason,  or  at 
this  day  be  attainted  of  felony,  tho  the  inheritance  neither  eschete 
nor  be  forfeited,  yet  the  king  hath  (upon  oftice  found)  the 
freehold  during  the  life  of  the  tenant  in  tail,  and  not  barely  [  360  ] 
a  pernancy  of  profits:  adjudged  T.  29  Eliz.  Clenche^s  rep. 
Venable^a  case,  and  3  Leon.  n.  236.(c)  Co.  Litt.  §.  747.  and  the 
same  law  it  is  for  tenant  of  life  attaint. 

But  an  attainder  of  treason  or  felony  of  a  copyholder  gives  the 

(c)/>.  185. 
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king  no  forfeiture,  but  regularly  it  belongs  to  the  lord,  unless  special 
custom  be  to  the  contrary. 

By  the  custom  of  Keni^  if  the  ancestors  be  attaint  of  felony  and 
executed,  yet  his  lands  shall  not  eschete  but  descend  to  the  heir; 
but  if  he  be  attaint  by  outlawry,  or  abjure,  they  are  not  priviledged 
by  the  custom  from  eschete. 

But  if  he  be  any  way  attaint  of  treason,  yet  the  forfeiture  thereof 
belongs  to  the  king  notwithstanding  that  custom.  8  E.  8.  Prescript 
Hon  50.  LamharcVs  Perambulaiio  KaniiaB,p.  551. 

If  the  tenant  hold  lands  of  a  common  person,  and  commit  treason 
and  be  attaint,  yet  the  forfeiture  belongs  to  the  king  of  common  right, 
as  a  royal  eschete;  but  if  such  person  commit  felony  or  petit  treason 
and  be  attaint,  the  lands  eschete  to  the  lord,  of  whom  they  were 
immediately  held,  only  the  king  shall  have  the  year,  day,  and  waste 
of  the  tenement  so  escheted  for  felony  or  petit  treason.  Stan\f. 
Praerogaliva  RegiSy  cap,  \Q,{d) 

The  commencement  of  this  year  and  day  is  neither  from  the 
attainder  nor  from  the  death  of  the  party  attaint,  but  from  the  time 
of  the  inquisition  found,  tho  the  same  be  not  found  for  many  years 
after  the  death  of  the  person  attaint.  49  E.  3.  11. 

If  tenant  in  tail  or  for  life,  or  the  husband  seised  in  right  of  his 
wife  be  attaint  of  felony,  the  king  shall  have  the  year,  day  and  waste 
against  the  wife,  the  issue  in  tail,  and  him  in  reversion.  Stamf.  P.  C. 
Lib.  III.  cap.  30.(e)  3  E.  3.  Coro.  327,  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  relation  of  the  forfeiture  or  eschete  of  lands  for  treason  or 
felony  to  avoid  all  mesne  incumbrances  is  to  the  time  of  the  offense 
committed. 

•d.  and  B.  joint  tenants  in  fee,  .S.  is  attaint  of  treason  or  felony 
and  dies,  the  land  survives  to  B.  but  vet  subject  to  the  title 
[  361  ]  of  the  forfeiture.  H.  10  Car.  Boi.' 342.  B.  B.  Harrison 
and  Walden. 

If  a  man  seised  in  fee  alien,  and  then  be  attaint  of  treason  or  felony 
by  confession  or  abjuration  upon  an  indictment  supposing  the  felony 
committed  before  the  alienation,  the  alienee  may  not  only  falsify  the 
attainder  in  the  point  of  the  time  of  the  felony  supposed,  but  also  in 
the  very  point  of  the  felony  or  treason  itself,  and  is  not  concluded  by 
the  confession  of  the  alienor,  tho  the  alienor  himself  be  concluded. 
49  E.  3.  11.  7  E.  4.  1.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  104./?.  231. 

But  if  he  be  attaint  of  felony  or  treason  by  verdict  upon  an  indict- 
ment, supposing  the  offense  before  the  alienation,  tho  the  alienee 
cannot  falsify  the  attainder  by  supposing  there  was  no  felony  com- 
mitted, yet  he  may  falsify  it  as  to  the  point  of  time,  viz.  he  may 
allege  contrary  to  the  indictment,  that  the  felony  or  treason  was  com- 
mitted after  the  alienation,  and  not  before,  Co.  P.  C.  ubi  supra 
32  Eliz.  Syer^s  case. 

If  a  man  be  indicted  of  a  felony  or  treason  supposed  the  1st  of 
^Spril  24  Car.  and  in  truth  it  was  committed  1  Junii  24  Car.  yet  Jie 

{d)  See  Mag.  Chart,  cap.  29.  2  Co.  Itut.  36.  («)  190  6. 
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ihall  be  convicted  notwithstanding  that  variance,  for  the  day  is  not 
material;  yet  in  such  case  for  the  avoiding  of  the  danger  and  trouble, 
that  may  ensue  by  the  relation  of  such  attainder  to  the  day  men- 
tioned in  the  indictment,  it  is  fit  for  the  jury  to  find  the  true  day: 
nide  Syer^a  case,  ubi  supra. 

If  a  man  be  outlawed  upon  an  indictment  of  felony  or  treason,  and 
pending  the  process  he  alien  the  land,  yet  the  king  or  lord  shall  have 
the  land,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  for  the 
indictment  contains  the  year  and  day,  when  it  was  done,  unto  which 
the  attainder  by  outlawry  relates. 

But  if  a  man  sue  an  appeal  by  writ  of  felony  or  murder,  and  pend- 
ing it  the  party  aliens,  and  then  is  outlawed  before  appearance,  the 
lords  eschete  is  lost,  because  it  relates  only  to  the  time  of  the  out- 
lawry pronounced,  in  as  much  as  the  writ  of  appeal  is  general,  and 
contains  no  certain  time  of  the  offense  committed,  cited  to  be  adjudged 
5  -fi.  6  Co.  Lilt.  §  4./o/.  13  a. 

But  it  seems,  that  if  the  defendant  had  appeared  and  the 
plaintiff  had  declared  upon  his  writ,  and  the  defendant  had  [  362  J 
been  convict  and  attaint  by  verdict  or  confession,  or  if  the 
appeal  had  been  by  bill,  and  thereupon  the  party  had  been  outlawed, 
the  before  appearance,  the  eschete  had  related  to  the  time  of  the  fact 
committed  to  avoid  mesne  incumbrances,  for  in  the  declaration  in  the 
one  case,  and  in  the  bill  in  the  other  case,  the  year  and  day  of  the 
felony  is  set  forth. 

Touching  forfeiture  of  goods. 

The  goods  of  a  person  convict  of  felony  or  treason,  or  put  in  exi- 
gent for  the  sam^  or  that  fled  for  these  offenses,  or  that  stands  mute, 
are  forfeit  to  the  king. 

But  the  relation  of  these  forfeitures  refer  not  to  the  time  of  the 
offense  committed,  nor  to  the  time  of  the  flight,  but  only  to  the  con- 
viction or  to  the  time  presented,  or  to  the  time  of  the  exigent 
awarded. 

And  therefore  an  alienation  made  by  the  felon  or  traitor,  or  person 
flying  bond  fide  and  without  fraud,  mesne  between  the  offense  or 
the  flight,  and  the  conviction  or  presentment  of  the  flight  is  good,  and 
Unds  the  king,  but  if  fraudulent,  then  it  is  avoidable  by  the  statute 
of  13  EUz.  cap.  5t  3  E.  3.  Coron.  296.  ibidem  344. 

If  a  man  commits  a  felony  and  be  pursued,  and  in  the  flight  be 
kflled,  whereby  he  can  neither  be  indicted  nor  convict,  yet  if  this 
matter  be  found  by  inquisition  before  the  justices  in  eyre  or  of  oyer 
and  terminerj  he  shall  forfeit  the  goods  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
flight,  and  not  those  only,  which  were  his  at  the  time  of  the  inqui- 
sition found,  for  there  it  must  relate  to  the  flight,  because  the  party 
is  dead,  and  ean  be  no  farther  proceeded  against,  3  E.  3.  Coron* 
2fl0.  312. 

If  a  party  be  acquitted  of  treason  or  felony,  the  jury  that  acquits 
hfan  ought  to  enquire  of  his  flight  for  it,  and  if  they  find  he  fled, 
wnat  goods  he  had,  for  his  goods  and  chatties  are  thereby  for- 
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feitcd  ;(4)  but  this  is  but  an  inquest  of  office,  and  therefore  is  tra- 
versable by  the  party  :  vide  Slamf,  P.  C.  Lib.  III.  cap.  21.(/) 

But  upon  an  inquisition  before  the  coroner  of  the  death  of 

[363]  a  man  super  visum  corporis^  tho  the  party  accused   be 

acquitted,  yet  if  it  be  presented,  that  he  fled  for  it,  it  is 

doubted  whether  that  inquisition  as  to  the  flight  be  traversable :  vide 

Slam/.  P.  C.  Lib.  III.  cap.  21. 

But  on  all  hands  it  is  agreed,  that  if  the  coroner  upon  the  inquest 
super  visum  corporis  presents  one  as  guilty,  and  that  he  fled  for  it, 
and  the  party  is  arraigned  and  found  not  guilty,  and  also  that  he  did 
not  fly,  yet  that  doth  not  avoid  the  first  inquisition  as  to  the  flight, 
but  the  best  shall  be  taken  for  the  king,  tho  both  are  in  the  nature 
of  inquests  of  office.  22  j2ss.  96.  Forfeitures  27.  3  E.  4.  Forfeit- 
ures  35.  H.  13  H.  4.  Forfeitures  32.  7  Eliz.  Dt/.  238.  b. 

A  fugam  fecit  by  the  principal  or  accessary  biforey  in  murder,  if 
the  fact  be  presented  before  the  coroner,  entitles  the  king  to  the  goods 
of  the  offender,  for  these  are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  coroner, 
but  the  coroner  hath  no  power  to  enquire  of  accessaries  after,  nor 
consequently  of  their  flight,  and  therefore  a  presentment  before  the 
coroner  of  the  flight  of  an  accessary  after  gives  the  king  no  title  to 
the  goods.     4  H.  7.  18. 

The  usage  was  always  upon  a  presentment  of  homicide  before  the 
coroner,  or  of  flight  for  the  same,  or  upon  a  conviction  of  felony  by 
the  petit  jury,  or  the  finding  of  a  flight  for  the  same,  to  charge  the 
inquest  or  jury  to  enquire,  what  goods  and  chattels  he  hath,  and 
where  they  are,  and  thereupon  to  charge  the  Villata  where  such 
goods  are  with  the  goods  to  be  answerable  to  the  king  :  vide  3  E.  3. 
Corone  296.  4*  alibi,  vide  statute  31  E.  3.  cap.  3. 

But  tho  the  goods  of  an  offender  be  not  forfeited  till  the  conviction 
or  flight  found  by  inquest,  yet  whether  they  may  be  seised  upon  the 
oflense  committed,  hath  been  controverted. 

1.  It  seems  clear,  that  at  common  law  if  a  man  had  committed 
felony  or  treason,  or  tho  possibly  he  had  committed  none,  yet  if  he 
had  been  indicted  or  appealed  by  an  approver,  the  sheriff,  coroner, 
or  other  officer  could  not  seize  and  carry  away  the  goods  of  the  offen- 
der or  party  accused. 

2.  Again,  he  could  not  in  that  case  have  removed  the 
[  364  ]  goods  out  of  the  custody  of  the  offender  or  party  accused, 
and  deliver  them  over  to  the  constables  or  to  the  Villata  to 
answer  for  them.     13.  i^  4.  13. 

3.  But  if  the  party  were  indicted  or  appealed  by  an  approver,  the 
sheriff,  or  other  officer  might  make  a  simple  seizure  of  them  only  to 
inventory  and  appraise  them,  and  leave  them  in  the  custody  of  the 
servants  or  bailiff  of  the  party  indicted,  in  case  he  would  give  secu- 

(/)  p.  183.  b. 

[4]  By  tho  7  4r  B  Geo.  4.  c.  28.  t.  5.  it  it  enacted,  that  where  any  person  shell  be  in. 
dieted  for  treason  or  felon v,  the  jury  impanncled  to  try  sach  person  shall  not  be  chared 
to  inquire  concerning  his  lands,  tenements,  or  goods,  nor  wheUier  he  fled  fur  such  treason 
or  felony. 
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rity  against  their  being  imbezzled,  or  in  default  thereof  he  might  de- 
liver them  to  the  constable  or  Villata  to  be  answerable  for  them, 
'but  yet  so  that  the  party  accused  and  his  family  have  sufficient  out 
of  them  for  their  livelihood  and  maintenance,(^)  viz.  Salvis  capto  & 
familise  suse  necessariis  estoveriis  suis,&  si  captus  convictus  fuerit  de 
felonii  unde  rettatus  est,  residuum  bonorum  ultra  estoverium  illud 
regi  remaneat.  BracL  Lib.  III.  123.  FletOj  Lib.  I.  cap.  26.  43  E.  3. 
24.  44  Jiss.  14.  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  III.  cap.  32.  Co.  P.  C.  228,  229. 

4.  And  possibly  the  same  law  was,  tho  he  were  not  indicted  or 
appealed,  but  dt  facto  had  committed  a  felony,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, if  he  had  been  indicted  or  appealed  by  an  approver,  this  kind 
of  seizure  might  have  been  made,  whether  he  committed  the  felony 
or  not;  for  in  the  books  of  43  E.  3.  and  AAMs.  there  is  no  averment, 
that  the  felony  was  committed,  but  only  that  he  was  thus  accused 
of  record,  and  so  is  the  book  oilS  H.  4.  13. 

But  in  case  there  were  no  indictment,  then  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him 
that  seiseth,  if  he  committed  not  the  felony,  and  therefore  it  is  issu- 
able. 

Now  touching  alterations  by  the  statutes  after  made. 

It  seems,  that  by  the  statute  of  5  E.  3.  cap.  9.  and  the  ensuing  sta- 
tutes, whereby  it  is  enacted,  that  no  man's  goods  shall  be  seized  into 
the  king's  hands  without  indictment  or  due  process  of  law,  that  it 
was  held,  that  this  kind  of  seizure  of  the  goods  of  a  person  accused 
of  felony,  tho  it  be  only  in  custodiam  fy  causa  rei  servandaBf  hath 
been  held  unlawful,  if  the  person  were  not  first  indicted,  or 
at  least  appeald  by  an  approver;  and  so  the  books  seem  to  [  365  ] 
import  of  43  E.  3.  24.  and  13  H.  4.  13.  and  expresly  my 
lord  CokCy  P.  C.  cap.  103.  p.  228. 

By  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  14.  where  a  party  is  indicted  of 
felony,  the  process  directed  by  that  statute  is  first  a  capiaSy  and  if  he 
be  not  found  a  second  capias  together  with  a  precept  to  seize  his 
goods,  and  if  he  be  not  found  then,  an  exigent  and  the  goods  to  be 
forfeit. 

And  this  is  more  than  a  simple  seizure,  such  as  was  before  at  com- 
mon law,  for  if  the  party  came  not  in,  his  goods  are  forfeit  upon  the 
award  of  the  exigent;  and  if  he  came  in,  tho  his  goods  be  saved,  yet 
there  is  no  direction  for  delivering  his  goods  upon  security;  but  it 
seems  the  sheriff  is  to  take  them  into  his  custody,  and  yet  out  of  them 
must  allow  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  the  prisoner  and  his  family. 

Qusercy  Whether  in  the  case  of  such  a  seizure,  a  sale  for  a  valuable 
consideration  before  conviction  and  after  seizure  do  not  bind  the  king, 
as  it  seems  it  doth  in  a  case  of  seizure  and  delivery  to  the  Villata: 
vide  8.  Co.  Rep.  171.  Fleetwood's  case. 

This  statute  extends  as  well  to  treason  as  to  felony,  and  yet  it  men- 
tions only  felony,  and  therefore  at  this  day  the  exigent  goes  out  upon 
the  second  Capias  returned  non  inventusy  as  well  in  treason,  as 
felony. 

{g)  See  State  TV.  VoL  IV.  p.  615.  Sir  W.  Parking  cam. 
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By  the  statute  of  1  R.  3.  cap.  3.  it  is  enacted,  <*  That  neither  she- 
riff, Sfc.  nor  other  person  take  or  seize  the  goods  of  any  person  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  before  he  be  convict  of  the  felony  according  to 
the  law  of  England^  ox  before  the  goods  be  otherwise  lawfully  for- 
feited, upon  pain  of  forfeiting  the  double  value  of  the  goods  so  taken/' 

Mr.  Stamford  thinks  this  is  but  an  affirmance  of  the  common  law, 
only  that  it  gives  a  penalty,  but  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  more  than  • 
80,  for  this  prohibits  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  a  party  imprisoned, 
tho  he  were  also  indicted,  but  not  yet  convicted,  where  unquestion- 
ably the  common  law  allowed  such  a  seizure,  as  is  before  declared, 
if  the  party  or  his  friends  did  not  secure  the  forth-coming  of  the  goods, 
where  the  party  was  indicted. 

But  upon  this  statute  these  things  are  considerable. 

1.  Whether  it  extends  to  treason;  it  seems  it  doth,  for  as 
[  366  ]  all  treason  is  felony  and  more,  so  in  a  statute  of  this  nature 
for  advancing  of  justice  it  seems  comprised  in  it,  for  it  is 
within  the  reason  of  the  law,  and  vide  Co.  P.  C.  p.  228,  tho  I  know 
it  was  otherwise  held,  or  at  least  doubted  in  the  case  of  Sir  Henry 
Vane^  whose  rents  were  stopt  in  the  tenants  hands,  and  no  precept 
was  granted  for  their  delivery,  tho  before  conviction,  yea  and  before 
the  indictment,  tho  after  imprisonment  1661. 

2.  Whether  it  extends  to  a  party,  that  is  at  large  and  out  of  prison, 
whether  indicted  or  not  indicted,  and  as  to  that,  1.  It  seems  clearly, 
that  it  doth  not  repeal  the  statute  of  2S  E.  3.  cap.  14,  touching  the 
second  Capias  with  a  seizure  of  goods.  But  2.  As  to  other  persons, 
that  are  at  large  and  not  indicted,  nor  process,  as  before,  made  upon 
their  indictment,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  they  fly  not,  there  can  be  no 
seizure  at  all  made,  whether  they  are  indicted  or  not,  for  the  statute 
did  not  intend  a  greater  privilege  to  a  party  imprisoned  for  an  offense 
of  this  nature,  than  he  that  is  at  large.  3.  That  if  he  be  at  large  and 
fly  for  it,  yet  his  goods  cannot  be  seized  and  removed,  whether  he  be 
indicted  or  not  indicted.  4.  That  if  he  be  indicted  and  at  large,  yet 
the  goods  cannot  be  removed,  but  only  viewed,  appraised,  and  in- 
ventoried in  the  house  or  place,  where  they  lie.  5.  That  altho  the 
goods  may  not  be  removed,  because  the  statute  now  hath  taken 
away  that  removal,  that  was  in  some  cases  at  common  law',  yet  nei- 
ther in  case  of  treason  nor  in  case  of  felony,  where  the  party  is  at 
large,  is  it  within  the  penalty  of  the  statute  as  to  the  point  of  forfei- 
ture of  the  double  value,  for  as  to  that  the  statute  is  penal,  but  it  is 
within  the  directive  and  prohibitory  part  of  the  statute,  which  by  aa 
equal  construction  and  interpretation  prohibits  the  thing  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  hath  altered  the  law  as  to  the  removing  of  the  goods  of  the 
party  before  conviction. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  use  of  seizing  of  the 

goods  of  persons  accused  of  felony,  tho  imprisoned  or  not  imprisoned, 

hath  so  far  obtained  notwithstanding  this  statute,  that  it  passeth 

for  law  and  common  practice  as  well  by  constables,  sheriffs 

[367]  and  other  the  king's  officers,  as  by  lords  of  franchises,  that 

there  is  nothing  more  usual :  vide  Dalton^a  Jualice  o/PeacCy 
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tap,  IIO.(A)  in  affirmation  of  it,  mz.  that  the  officer  may  still  take 
surety,  that  the  goods  be  not  embezzled,  and  for  want  of  sureties 
may  seize  and  praise  them,  and  then  deliver  them  to  the  town  safely 
to  be  kept,  until  the  prisoner  be  convict  or  acquit,  and  cites  for  it 
Siamf.  192.  8  Bep.  171.  and  B.  Forfeiture  44. 

It  seems  the  opinion  therefore  of  my  lord  Coke^  P.  C.  cap.  103. 
hath  truly  stated  the  law,  at  least  as  it  stands  upon  the  statute  of 
I  J?.  3. 

1.  That  before  the  indictment  the  goods  of  any  person  cannot  be 
searched,  inventoried,  nor  in  any  sort  seized. 

2.  That  after  indictment  they  cannot  be  seized  and  removed,  or 
taken  away  before  conviction  or  attainder;  but  then  it  may  be  said, 
to  what  purpose  may  they  be  searched  and  inventoried  after  indict- 
ment, if  they  may  not  be  removed,  but  are  equally  liable  to  embez- 
zling as  before. 

I  think  he  is  not  bound  to  find  sureties,  neither  hath  the  officer  at 
this  day  any  power  to  remove  them  in  default  of  sureties,  and  com- 
mit them  to  the  vill,  but  only  to  inventory  them  and  leave  them 
where  he  found  them,  (unless  in  case  of  the  second  Capias^  whereof 
before)  for  the  prisoner  or  party  indicted  may  sell  them  bond  fide; 
and  if  he  may  do  so,  the  vendee  may  take  them,  and  the  Villata 
cannot  refuse  the  dehvery  of  them  to  the  vendee,  tho  the  goods  had 
been  delivered  to  them.  % 

But  there  is  this  advantage  by  the  viewing  and  appraising,  that 
thereby  the  king  is  ascertained  what  the  goods  are,  and  may  pursue 
them  that  take  or  embezzle  them,  by  information,  (if  the  party  hap- 
pen to  be  convict)  and  try  the  property  with  them,  whether  they  are 
really  sold,  or  sold  only  fraudulently  without  valuable  consideration 
to  prevent  the  forfeiture,  and  so  forfeited  by  the  statute  of  13  Eliz. 
tap.  5.  notwithstanding  such  fraudulent  sale. [5] 

IV.  Lastly,  touching  execution  of  judgments  of  treason,  they  are 
directed  by  the  judgment,  whereof  before. 

There  be  nevertheless  some  things,  that  accidentally  hap-  [  368 1 
pen,  that  suspend  or  abate  the  execution. 

1.  Reprieves  ex  arbitrio  regis  vel  judicisy  the  king  may  by  com- 
mand or  precept  under  his  great  or  privy  seal,  privy  signet,  or  sign 
manual,  yea  by  signification  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary  of  state, 

(A)  New  EdU,  cap.  163.  p.  538. 

[5]  By  the  Constitation  of  the  United  Statee,  Art.  3.  Sect,  3.  it  is  provided  that,  Ck>n. 
grew  shall  haye  power  to  declare  the  punishmeat  of  treason;  bat  no  attainder  of  treason 
shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeitare,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attaint- 
ed. The  constitutions  of  Connecticut^  Penneylvania,  Delaware^  Tenneeeee^  OhiOy  Indu 
ffiMf  iZ/tatfis,  Alabama^  Mi$$ouri,  and  Arkansae^  contain  similar  provisions.  By  Sect.  24 
of  tlie  Act  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1790,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  conviction  or  judgment 
for  any  capital  or  other  ofiences,  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture  of 
eiUte.  See  Hylton  v.  Brown^  1  W.  C.  C.  R.  343.  The  doctrine  of  corruption  of  blood, 
•ays  Mr.  Rawle^  {Cone.  146.)  arises  from  an  odious  fiction,  founded  on  a  compound  of 
cruelty  and  avarice,  springing  from  a  perversion  of  the  system  of  tenures,  and  at  vari- 
I  with  the  liberal  principles  of  modern  times,  and  the  very  elements  of  justice. 
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or  at  this  day  by  the  subscription  of  a  master  of  requests,  command 
the  reprieve  of  one  condemned  of  treason  or  felony. 

And  altho  the  judge,  by  whom  judgment  is  given,  ought  to  be 
very  cautious  in  granting  a  reprieve  of  one  condemned  for  treason 
before  him,  yet  he  may,  upon  due  circumstances  do  it,  as  well  in  case 
of  treason,  as  felony. 

And  this  reprieve  he  may  grant,  and  after  he  hath  granted  it  may 
command  execution  after  the  sessions  and  adjournment  of  the  com- 
mission. Dy,  205. 

Tliere  are  other  reprieves,  which  are  not  arbitrary,  but  quasi  dt 
jure. 

1.  In  respect  of  pregnancy,  for  tho  pregnancy  be  no  plea  to  delay 
judgment,  yet  it  is  a  plea  to  delay  execution,  and  therefore  whenever 
any  judgment  in  treason  or  felony  is  given  against  a  woman,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge,  before  he  finish  his  sessions,  to  demand  of  her  what 
she  can  allege  why  execution  should  not  be  made;  yea  in  all  cases, 
where  a  prisoner  attaint  is  brought  into  another  court,  or  reprieved 
to  another  sessions,  he  ought  not  to  have  any  award  of  execution 
against  him,  till  he  be  first  demanded,  what  he  can  say,  why  it 
should  not  be,  for  possibly  he  may  have  a  pardon  after  judgment. 
22  ^ss.  71. 

This  plea  of  pregnancy  in  retardationem  extcutionia  hath  these 
incidents  to  it:  1.  She  must  Ml  with  child  of  a  quick  child.  2.  If 
it  be  alleged,  the  judge,  before  whom  it  is  alleged,  must  impanel  an 
inquest  of  women  ex  officio  to  enquire  of  the  truth  of  her  allega- 
tion, viz.  whether  she  be  with  child  of  a  quick  child,  and  if  they 
find  she  is,  then  her  execution  is  to  be  respited,  if  not,  she  is  to  be 
executed. 

If  it  be  found  by  the  jury  of  women,  that  she  is  so  with  child,  some 
have  used  to  command  a  respite  of  her  execution  till  a  convenient 
time,  for  instance  a  month  after  her  delivery,  and  then  to  be 
[  369  ]  executed ;  but  this  seems  irregular,  for  she  may  have  a  par- 
don to  plead,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  respited  till  another 
sessions.  12  ^ss.  10. 

If  she  have  once  had  the  benefit  of  this  reprieve  and  be  delivered, 
and  afterwards  be  with  child  again  with  another  quick  child,  she 
shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  a  farther  respite  of  the  same  judgment 
for  that  cause;  quod  vide  23  Jiss.  2  Coran.  188.  22  E.  3.  ibidem  253. 

If  the  jury  of  women  be  mistaken  in  their  verdict,  and  find  her 
quick  with  child,  where  in  truth  she  was  not  at  all  with  child,  (as 
once  it  happened  at  jJiesburj/,)  if  the  next  sessions  of  goal-delivery^ 
or  07/er  and  terminer  happen  at  that  distance,  that  it  is  impossible  by 
the  course  of  nature,  that  she  could  be  with  child,  but  she  must  b^ 
delivered  mesne  between  the  former  sessions  and  this,  as  if  it  wera 
ten  months,  ^^c,  she  shall  be  executed;  but  if  the  second  sessions  hap- 
pen within  such  time  after  the  first,  that  by  course  of  nature  she  may 
still  continue  with  child,  as  if  it  be  within  the  distance  of  six  months 
or  the  like,  then  she  shall  contiime  under  the  first  reprieve  till  an- 
other session,  nam  licet  tempus  ordinarium  vitalis  foetus  sit  past 
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16.  vel  18.  septimanas  post  impregnatamj  tamen  in  quibusdam 
citijis  contingert  potest  juxta  medicorum  placita. 

If  in  truth  she  were  not  with  child  with  a  quick  child  at  the  time, 
when  the  jury  gave  their  verdict,  but  became  quick  after,  nay  tho 
she  were  not  at  all  with  child  then,  but  became  with  child  before  the 
time  of  the  second  session  with  a  quick  child,  in  my  opinion  she  shall 
have  a  second  reprieve  by  reason  of  pregnancy,  for  the  advantage  that 
she  had  at  first  was  not  really  because  of  pregnancy,  but  by  a  mis- 
lake  of  the  jury  of  women,  and  therefore  infavorem  prolis  she  shall 
now  have  it. 

And  therefore,  as  hath  been  said,  in  all  cases  of  reprieves  for  preg- 
nancy the  judge  ought  to  make  anew  demand,  wh^t  the  prisoner  hath 
to  say,  wherefore  execution  should  not  be  awarded,  for  the  first 
respite  being  by  a  kind  of  matter  of  record  shall  not  be  determined 
without  a  new  award  of  execution;  and  altho  clerks  of  as- 
sises enter  those  respites  and  awards  only  in  a  book  of  [  370  ] 
•Agenda,  yet  regularly  they  are  supposed  to  be  entered  of 
record,  and  these  memorials  are  warrants  for  such  entries,  tho  de 
facia  it  be  not  usually  done.  [6] 

Another  cause  of  regular  reprieve  is,  if  mesne  between  the  judg- 
ment and  the  award  of  execution  the  offender  become  non  compos 
ni£niiSf{i)  the  judge  in  that  case  may  both  in  case  of  treason  and 
felony  swear  a  jury  to  inquire  ex  officio^  whether  he  be  really  so,  or 
only  feigned  or  counterfeit;  and  thereupon  if  it  be  found  that  he  be 
really  distracted,  must  award  a  reprieve  dejure  till  another  sessions, 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  4.  and  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  20.  that  directed  an 
execution  of  parlies  convict  of  treason  notwithstanding  insanity  inter- 
vening after  judgment  is  repeald,  by  1  4*  2  Z'*  fyM.de  quo  supra 
p.  283.  ' 

Now  as  to  the  abating  of  some  parts  of  the  execution  in  case  of 
high  treason,  as  drawing,  hanging,  evisceration  and  quartering,  and 
leaving  the  offender  only  to  be  beheaded,  this  may  be,  and  usually  is 
by  the  king's  warrant  under  his  great  seal,  privy  seal,  yea  or  his  privy 
signet,  or  sign  manual,  as  usually  is  done  in  case  of  noblemen  or 
great  men  falling  under  that  judgment,  for  one  part  of  the  judgment, 
viJT.  decollation,  and  the  substance  of  the  whole  judgment,  viz.  the 
death  of  the  party,  is  performed.[7] 

(i)  See  Sir  J<An  Hawlea's  remarks  on  the  trial  of  Charle§  Bateman,  SlaU  TV.  Vol.  IV. 
^204. 

[6]  The  warrant  to  execute  a  man  in  England  ia  nothincf  more  than  a  marginal  note ! 
4  BL  Cam.  403. 

[7]  3  BL  Com.  251.  4  id.  380.  388.  1  Bum'8  Just.  306.  ^Attainder.''  1  ChU.  Cr. 
Uw.  723. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TOUCHINO  THE  CRIME  OF  MISPRISION  OF  TREASON,  AMD  VBLONT,  &C. 

Tho  the  order  proposed  in  the  beginning  should  refer  misprision  of 
treason  to  that  series  of  offenses,  that  are  not  capital,  yet  because 
this  offense  hath  relation  to  treason,  and  may  be  of  use  to  explain 
the  nature  of  it,  I  shall  here  take  it  into  consideration,  referring 
misprision  in  its  large  and  comprehensive  nature  to  its  proper  place. 
Misprision  of  treason  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  That  which  is  properly  such  by  the  common  law. 

2.  That  which  is  made  misprision  of  treason  by  act  of  parliament. 
Misprision  of  treason  by  the  common  law  is,  when  a  person  knows 

of  treason,  tho  no  party  or  consenter  to  it,  yet  conceals  it  and  doth 
not  reveal  it  in  convenient  time.  ^ 

Tho'  some  question  was  antiently,  whether  bare  concealment  of 
high  treason  were  treason,  yet  that  is  settled  by  the  statute  of  5  ^  6 
E.  6.  cap.  11.  and  \  fy2  P.  fy  M,  cap,  10.  viz.  that  concealment  or 
keeping  secret  of  high  treason  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  only  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  the  offender  therein  to  suffer  and  forfeit,  as 
m  cases  of  misprision  of  treason,  as  hath  heretofore  been  used:  tho 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  some  things  were  made 
misprision  of  treason,  that  were  not  so  formerly,  yet  by  the  statute 
of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  it  is  enacted,  that  nothing  be  adjudged  to  be  trea- 
son,  petit  treason,  or  misprision  of  treason,  but  what  is  contained  in 
the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  and  altho  that  act  of  25  E.  3.  do  not  make  or 
declare  misprision  of  treason,  yet  it  doth  it  in  effect  by  declaring  and 
enacting  what  is  treason,  which  is  the  matter  or  subject  of 
[  372  ]  misprision  of  treason,  tho  the  misprision  or  concealment 
thereof  be  a  crime,  which  the  common  law  defines  what 
it  is. 

Therefore  since  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  is  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar. 
cap.  1.  made  the  standard  of  treason,  it  remains  to  be  enquired, 
what  shall  be  said  the  concealment  of  such  a  treason  according  to 
the  reason  and  rule  of  the  common  law. 

If  a  man  knew  of  a  treason,  by  the  old  law  in  BractorCs  time  he 
was  bound  to  reveal  it  to  the  king  or  some  of  his  council  within  two 
days,  quod  si  ad  tempvs  dissimulaverit  fy  subticuerity  quasi  ron- 
seniiens,  fy  assentiens  erii  seductor  domini  regis  ;{a)  but  at  this 
day  it  is  but  misprision,  if  he  reveals  it  not  as  soon  as  he  can  to 
some  judge  of  assise,  or  it  seems  to  some  justice  of  peace,  for  tho 
the  crimes  of  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  be  not  within  the  com- 
mission of  a  justice  of  peace  to  hear  and  determine,  yet,  as  it  is  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  the  justices  of  peace  may  take  information 
upon  oath  touching  it,  and  take  the  examination  of  the  offenders 

(a)  Bract.  Lib,  III.  de  cprono,  cap,  3. 
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and  imprison  them,  and  bind  over  witnesses,  and  transmit  these 
examinations  and  informations  to  the  next  sessions  of  gaoi-delivery 
or  oyer  and  terminer  to  be  further  proceeded  upon  as  is  tral/ 
observed  by  Mr.  DaUonj{b)  cap.  90.  nay,  I  have  known  chief  jus- 
tice RoiU  affirm,  that  justices  of  the  peace  may  take  an  indictment 
of  treason,  tho  they  cannot  determine,  viz,  as  an  information  or 
accusation  tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 

But  some  treasons  enacted  by  some  statutes  are  limited  to  be  heard 
and  determined  by  them,  as  appears  in  some  of  the  statutes  before 
mentioned,  p.  350. 

It  is  said  3  H.  7.  10.  Slamf.  38.  a.  Daltorif  cap.  89.,(c)  the  utter- 
ing of  false  money  known  to  be  false  is  misprision  of  treason  ;  but 
it  is  a  mistake ;  indeed  it  is  a  great  misprision,  but  not  misprision  of 
treason,  unless  the  utterer  know  him  that  counterfeited  it,  and  con- 
ceal it,  this  indeed  is  misprision  of  treason,  but  not  the 
uttering  of  it,  for  the  money  is  not  the  traitor,  but  he  that  [  373  J 
counterfeited  it,  and  his  counterfeiting  is  the  treason. 

As  all  treasons  and  declarations  of  treasons  between  25  E.  3.  and 
1  Mar.  are  repealed  by  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  so  consequently  all  mispri- 
sions of  any  other  treason  not  contained  in  25  £.  3.  are  thereby 
repealed.  Coke  P.  C.p.  24.  hath  these  words.  Misprision  qf  treason 
is  taken /or  concealment  of  high  treason  or  petit  treason^  and  only 
qf  high  treason  or  petit  treason  specified  and  expressed  in  the  act 
qf25  E.  3.  and  in  the  margin,  that  is  of  such  treason  high  or  petit  ^ 
as  is  expressed  in  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  and  of  no  other  treason  ;  and 
accordingly  uttering  of  counterfeit  coin  was  agreed  by  the  court(£/) 
at  NewgatCy  Jiugust  1661.  to  be  neither  treason  or  misprision  of 
treason  within  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  but  only  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment;  ex  libro  domini  Bridgman  manu  sud  scripto. 

If  a  subsequent  act  of  parliament  after  1  Mar.  make  a  new  trea- 
son, the  concealment  of  such  a  treason  is  certainly  misprision  of  trea- 
son for  these  reasons,  1.  Because  misprision  of  treason  is  not  any 
substantive  crime  of  itself,  but  relative  to  that,  which  is,  or  is  made 
treason,  and  a  kind  of  necessary  consequent  and  result  from  it,  as  the 
shadow  follows  the  substance.  2.  And  hence  it  is,  that  tho  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3.  does  not  by  express  words  enact  misprision  of 
treason,  to  be  an  offense,  yet  treasons  being  settled  by  that  act,  the 
statute  of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  enacts  there  shall  be  no  misprision  of  trea- 
son but  wliat  is  enacted  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  for  tho  that  act 
speaks  not  of  misprision  of  treason,  yet  settling  those  things  that  are 
treason,  it  doth  virtually  and  consequentially  make  the  concealing  of 
any  of  them  misprision  of  treason ;  but  yet  farther,  when  the  act  of 
1^2  P.fyM.  cap.  10.  enacts  divers  new  treasons,  tho  it  enacts 
nothing  to  make  the  concealment  thereof  misprision,  yet  in  the  pro- 
viso abovementipned  it  takes  notice,  that  concealment  of  any  of  these 

(A)  Vtm  EdU.  cap.  141.  p.  460. 

{e)  New  Edit.  emp.  140.  p.  452.    This  last  book  myi  it  it  mupruion  of  treaMO,  but 
the  other  two  onlj  nj  it  ia  a  misprision, 
(tf)  In  the  ease  of  Richard  Oliver,  Kel.  33. 
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treasons  would  be  at  least  misprision  of  treason,  and  therefore  pro- 
vides that  the  concealment  thereof  shall  not  be  adjudged 
[  374]  treason,  but  only  misprision  of  treason,  any  thing  above- 
mentioned  to  the  contrary  thereof  notwithstanding;  and  the 
like  clause  is  in  the  abovementioned  statute  ot  5  fy  6  E,  6.  cap.  11. 
Again,  my  lord  CokCj  P.  C,  cap.  65.  p.  139.  saysj  ^h  in  cast  of 
high  treason,  whether  the  treason  be  by  the  common  law  or  statute, 
the  conceatmetii  of  it  is  misprision  of  treason;  so  in  case  of  felony, 
whether  the  felony  be  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  the  cort' 
cealment  of  it  is  misprision  of  felony;  so  that  certainly,  if  a  felony 
or  a  treason  be  enacted  by  a  new  law,  the  concealment  of  the  former 
falls  under  the  crime  of  misprision  of  felony,  and  the  latter  under  the 
crime  of  misprision  of  treason,  as  a  consequent  of  it  without  any  spe- 
cial words  enacting  it  to  be  so. 

AH  treason  is  misprision  of  treason  and  more,  and  therefore,  he 
that  is  assisting  to  a  treason,  may  be  indicted  of  misprision  of  trea- 
son, if  the  king  please.  Stan{f.  P.  C.  37.  b.  Co.  P.  C.  36.  2  S.  3. 
10  6. 

Altho  the  statute  o(  I  fy  2  P.  fy  M.  cap.  10.  hath  as  to  treasons 
repealed  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cop.  23.  for  trying  treasons  in  one 
county  committed  in  another,  yet  it  hath  not  repealed  the  same 
statute  as  to  the  trial  of  murder  and  misprision  of  treason,  which 
may  yet  be  tried  according  to  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  23. 

In  case  of  misprision  of  treason  and  misprision  of  felony,  as  well 
as  in  case  of  treason  or  felony,  or  accessary  thereunto  a  peer  of  this 
kingdom  shall  be  tried  by  peers,  but  the  indictment  is  to  be  by  a 
common  grand  inquest.  2  Co.  Inst.  49. 

The  judgment  in  case  of  misprision  of  treason  is  loss  of  the  profits 
of  his  lands  during  his  life,  forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprisonment 
during  life. 

By  what  hath  been  said  touching  misprision  of  treason  we  may 
easily  collect  what  is  the  crime  of  misprision  of  felony,  namely,  that 
it  is  the  concealing  of  a  felony  which  a  man  knows,  but  never  con- 
sented to,  for  if  he  consented,  he  is  either  principal  or  accessary  in 
the  felony,  and  consequently  guilty  of  misprision  of  felony  and  more. 

The  judgment  in  case  of  misprision  of  felony  in  case  the  concealer 

be  an  officer,  as  sheriff  or  bailiff,  fyc.  is  by  the  statute  of 

[  375  ]  Westminst.  1  cap,  9.(e)  imprisonment  for  a  year  and  ransom 

at  the  king's  pleasure;  if  by  a  common  person,  it  is  only 

fine  and  imprisonment. 

And  note  once  for  all,  that  all  those  acts  of  parliament,  that  speak 
of  fines  or  ransoms  at  the  king's  pleasure,  are  always  interpreted  of 
the  king's  justices:  vide  Co.  Magna  Carta  super  stat.  IVestminst. 
1  cap.  4.  infine{f)  fy  saepius  alibi.  2  A.  3.  11.  a.  voluntas  regis  in 
curid,  not  in  camerd. 

And  it  seems,  that  misprision  of  petit  treason  is  not  subject  to  the 
judgment  of  misprision  of  high  treason,  but  only  is  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  as  in  case  of  misprision  of  felony. 

(«)  2  Co.  In$L  172.  (/)  2  Co.  huL  168. 
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II.  I  come  to  misprisions  of  treason  so  enacted  b^  acts  of  parlia- 
ment since  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  for,  as  before  is  observed,  by  that  act  all 
misprisions,  that  by  any  statute  made  after  25  E.  3.  are  either 
expressly  or  consequentially  made  misprisions  of  treason,  are  repealed 
and  set  aside. 

All  acts  of  parliament,  that  after  I  Mar.  enacted  any  thing  to  be 
high  treason,  do  consequentially  make  the  concealment  thereof  to  be 
misprision  of  treason,  tho  it  do  not  in  express  words  enact  the  con- 
cealment thereof  to  be  misprision  of  treason,  as  hath  been  before 
shewn,  and  the  like  in  case  of  felony. 

And  consequently  those  acts  of  parliament,  which  enacted  tempo- 
rary treasons,  as  the  statute  of  1  4'  ^  P*  fy  M.  cap,  10,  the  act  of 
1  kliz.  cap.  5.  fyc.  so  far  forth  as  they  are  temporary,  the  misprisions 
of  such  treasons  are  also  temporary,  and  expire  with  the  act,  and 
where  the  acts  of  treason  are  perpetual,  or  being  but  temporary  are 
made  perpetual  by  some  other  act  of  parliament,  the  misprision  of 
such  treasons  remains  such,  as  long  as  the  act  of  parliament  making 
snch  treason  continues,  or  is  continued,  as  upon  the  statutes  of  5  Eliz. 
and  18  Eliz.  1  Mar.  touching  counterfeiting  of  foreign  coin  made 
current  by  proclamation,  or  clipping  or  washing  coin. 

And  the  like  is  to  be  said  in  all  respects  of  misprision  of  felony 
made  so  by  act  of  parliament. 

But  besides  these  crimes,  that  are  consequentially  mispri- 
sion of  treason,  some  offenses  are  made  misprision  of  trea-  [  376  ]] 
aoQ,  as  a  kind  of  substantive  offense,  and  not  consequential 
opon  the  making  of  treason,  but  particularly  enacted. 

Those  of  that  kind,  that  are  perpetual  and  have  continuance,  are 
u  follow : 

14  Eliz.  cap.  3.  "They  that  counterfeit  foreign  coin  of  gold  or 
dlFer  not  permitted  to  be  current  in  this  kingdom,  their  procurers, 
aiders,  and  abetters  shall  suffer,  as  in  case  of  misprision  of  treason. 

And  note,  that  in  that  act  (aiders)  are  intended  of  aiders  in  the  fact. 
Dot  aiders  of  their  persons,  as  receivers  and  comforters,  for,  as  hath 
been  observed  p.  236.  in  some  acts  of  parliament  aiders  being  joined 
with  procurers,  counsellors  and  abetters  are  intended  of  those,  that 
are  aiding  to  the  fact;  but  in  other  acts  of  parliament,  where  the 
word  aiders  is  joined  with  maintainers  and  comforters,  it  is  intended 
of  those,  that  are  aiders  ex  post /ado  to  their  persons;  see  this  differ- 
ence in  the  penning  of  several  acts  of  parliament,  for  the  first  part 
5  Eliz.  cap.  11. 18  Eliz.  cap.  1.  1  Mar.  sess.  2.  cap.  6.  touching  coin, 
and  for  the  second  part  this  express  distinction  observed  13  Eliz. 
cop.  2.  touching  publishing  of  bulls  of  absolution,  where  the  former 
kind  are  enacted  to  be  traitors;  the  second  incur  sl  prasmunire;  the 
like  23  Eliz.  cap.  1. 

13  Eliz.  cap.  2.  "If  any  bull  or  absolution,  or  instrument  of  re- 
ooDciliation  to  the  see  of  Eome  be  offered  to  any  person,  or  if  any 
person  be  moved  or  perswaded  to  be  reconciled,  if  he  conceal  the 
said  offer,  motion  or  perswasion  and  doth  not  discover  or  signify  it 
by  writing  or  otherwise  within  six  weeks  to  some  of  the  privy 
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council,  ^c.  he  shall  incur  the  penalty  and  forfeiture  of  misprison 
of  treason,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  impeached  for  misprision  of 
treason  or  any  offense  made  treason  by  this  act,  other  than  such  as 
are  before  declared  to  be  in  case  of  misprision  of  treason:"  no/a,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  cause  the  concealment  generally  of  any  Ireasoa 
within  this  act  had  been  misprision  of  treason.[l] 

23  Eliz,  cap.  1.  <<  All  persons,  that  shall  put  in  practice  to 
[  377  ]  absolve  or  withdraw  the  subjects  of  the  queen  from  their 
obedience,  or  to  that  end  perswade  them  from  Itie  religion 
here  established,  or  if  any  person  shall  be  so  absolved,  every  such 
person,  and  their  counsellors  and  procurers  thereanto^  shall  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  high  treason.  ' 

*<And  all  persons,  that  shall  wittingly  be  aiders  and  maintainers  of 
such  person  so  offending,  or  any  of  them,  knowing  the  same,  or 
which  shall  conceal  any  offense  aforesaid,  and  not  reveal  it  within  . 
twenty  days  after  his  knowledge  thereof  to  some  justice  of  peace,  or 
other  higher  officer,  he  shall  suffer  and  forfeit,  as  in  misprision  of 
treason.  [2] 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


CONCERNING  PETIT   TREASON. 

As  at  common  law  there  was  great  tmcertainty  in  high  treason,  so 
there  was  in  petit  treason. 

It  is  true,  that  all  the  petit  treasons  declared  in  this  statute(a)  were 
petit  treasons  at  common  law,  as  for  a  servant  to  kill  his  master  or 
mistress,  12  Jiss.  30.  a  woman  to  kill  her  husband,  as  appears  15  E.  2. 
Corone  383.  and  the  judgment  was  the  same  at  common  law  in  such 
cases,  as  now,  and  the  lands  of  him,  that  was  attaint  of  petit  treason, 
escheted  to  the  mesne  lord,  of  whom  they  were  held,  22  ^as.  49.  so 
that  as  to  these  things  the  act  of  25  E.  3.  was  but  an  affirmance  of 
the  common  law. 

But  yet  there  were  certain  offences,  that  were  petit  treason  at  com- 

(a)  vix.  35  Edw,  3. 

[1]  See  1  Eoft,  P.  C.  139.  4  BU  Com,  120. 

[2]  It  haa  been  enacted  by  Sect,  2.  of  the  act  otC<mgre9B  of  AprU  30, 1790,  that  if  any 
pemon  or  penons  haviop  knowledge  of  the  commiasion  of  any  of  the  treasona  defined  by 
that  act,  ahall  conceal  and  not  aa  aoon  aa  may  be  diaclose  and  make  known  the  aame  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States^  or  aome  one  of  the  Judgea  thereof,  or  to  the  President 
or  Governor  of  a  particular  State,  or  aome  one  of  the  Judgea  or  Juaticea  thereof,  auch 
person  or  peraona  on  conviction  ahall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  miapriaion  of  treason,  and 
ahall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  aeven  yeara,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thonaan^ 
dollara.  Weidle*8  caae,  2  DaU,  88.  waa  an  indictment  for  miapriaion  of  treaaon  fiir  apeak* 
ing  certain  worda  tending  to  excite  reaiatance  to  the  government  of  the  commonvmlth 
of  Penn$ylvania,  No  inatance  of  thia  offence  haa  occurred  against  the  goTeniment  of 
the  United  Staiee. 
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mon  law,  that  are  restrained  and  abrogated  by  this  statute  from  being 
petit  treason. 

15  E.  2.  Corone  383.  A  woman  intending  to  kill  her 
husband  beat  him  so,  that  she  left  him  for  dead,  but  yet  he  [  378  ] 
noovered,  for  this  attempt  the  wife  had  judgment  to  be 
burned. 

FleiOf  Lib.  I.  cap.  23.  Britiorij  cap.  8.  If  the  homager  or  servant 
fidsify  the  seal  of  his  lord,  or  had  committed  adultery  with  the  lord's 
wife  or  daughter,(6)  it  was  petit  treason. 

But  these  are  taken  away  by  this  act  of  25  E.  3.  and  are  reduced 
only  to  these  three  ranks: 

1.  The  servant  killing  his  master  or  mistress.  2.  The  wife  killing 
her  husband.  3.  The  clergyman  killing  his  prelate  or  superior,  to 
whom  he  owes  faith  and  obedience. 

All  petit  treason  comes  under  the  name  of  felony,  and  a  pardon  of 
all  felonies,  where  petit  treason  is  not  excepted,  at  common  law  par- 
doned petit  treason,  and  so  at  this  day  doth  a  pardon  of  murder. 

A  man  or  woman,  that  commits  petit  treason,  may  be  indicted  of 
burder,  but  if  all  felonies,  ^c.  are  pardoned  by  act  of  parliament, 
wherein  there  is  an  exception  of  murder,  it  seems  that  a  murder, 
which  is  a  petit  treason  also,  is  discharged  and  not  withiu  the  excep- 
tion, A/.  6  4*  7  Eliz.  Dytr.  235.(c) 

The  killing  of  a  master  or  husband  is  not  petit  treason,  unless  it 
be  such  a  killing,  as  in  case  of  another  person  would  be  murder,  and 
therefore  upon  an  indictment  of  petit  treason  for  a  servant  killing  his 
master,  if  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  appears  to  be  a  sud- 
den falling  out,  and  the  servant  upon  a  sudden  provocation  kills  his 
master,  which,  in  case  it  had  been  between  other  persons,  had  been 
only  manslaughter,  the  jury  may  acquit  him  of  petit  treason,  and  find 
him  guilty  of  manslaughter ;  and  thus  it  was  once  done  before  me 
at  Darekeater  assizes,  and  another  time  before  justice  Windham  at 
Coventry  assizes,  tho  the  indictment  were  for  petit  treason. 

If  a  wife  conspire  to  kill  her  nusband,  or  a  servant  to  kill  his  mas- 
ter, and  this  is  done  by  a  stranger  in  pursuance  of  that  con- 
niracy,  it  is  not  petit  treason  in  the  servant  or  wife,  because  [  379  ] 
the  principal  is  onlv  murder,  and  the  being  only  accessary, 
where  the  principal  is  but  murder,  cannot  be  petit  treason ;  but  if  the 
wife  and  a  servant  conspire  the  death  of  the  husband,  being  his  mas- 
ter, and  the  servant  effect  it  in  the  absence  of  the  wife,  it  is  petit 
treason  in  the  servant,  and  she  is  accessary  before  to  the  petit  treason, 
and  shall  accordingly  be  indicted  and  burnt  P.  16.  Eliz.  Dy.  332.  a. 
40  Am.  %b. 

If  the  servant  and  a  stranger,  or  the  wife  and  a  stranger  conspire 
to  rob  the  husband  or  master,  and  the  servant  or  wife  be  present  and 

(A)  BriiUm  addi,  or  ike  nur$e$  of  hit  children. 

{€)  Tbe  reuoo  of  thia  ii,  becaaw  petit  treason  i»  an  ofienie  of  another  apeoica,  6  Co. 
Jbjp.  13.  k.  bat  then  bj  the  aame  reason  a  pardon  ofmurdor  doea  not  ii^clude  a  pardon  of 
ftiU  troooon^  nor  can  one  guiltj  of  petit  treaton  be  indicted  of  Murder.  See  Box  teraiis 
Cri9^  StmU  J\ru  VoL  VL  ji.  S34,  m. 
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hold  the  candle,  [while  the  husband  or  master  is  killed^*']  the  stranger 
is  guilty  of  murder,  and  the  wife  or  servant  guilty  of  petit  treason  as 
principal,  because  present.  2  fy  3  P.  fy  M.  Dy.  128.  a. 

So  that  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  doth  not  only  extend  to  the  party, 
that  actually  commits  the  offense,  but  also  to  those  that  were  proca- 
rers,  aiders  or  abetters,  scilicet,  if  they  be  present,  they  are  guilty  of 
petit  treason  as  principals,  if  absent,  yet  if  the  offense  in  the  principal 
be  petit  treason,  the  offense  in  the  accessary  Ae/bre  is  petit  treasou^as 
accessary,  as  in  Brown^s  case,  Dy.  332.  a. 

If  a  wife  or  a  servant  intending  to  poison  or  kill  a  stranger,  and 
missing  the  blow  the  wife  by  mistake  kills  or  poisons  her  husband,  or 
the  servant  his  master,  this,  that  would  have  been  murder,  if  it  had 
taken  effect  against  the  stranger,  becomes  petit  treason  in  the  death 
of  the  husband  or  master.  Plowd.  Com.  475.  b.  Crompt.  dt  pact 
regis  20.  b.  and  DalL  cap.  9\.{d)  so  if  he  shoot  at  J.  S.  and  missing 
him  kills  his  master.  Ibid. 

If  the  wife  or  servant  conspire  with  a  stranger  to  kill  the  husband 
or  master,  if  the  wife  or  servant  be  in  the  same  house,  where  the  fact 
is  done,  tho  not  in  the  same  room,  it  is  petit  treason  in  them,  and 
they  are  principals  in  law,  because  in  law  adjudged  to  be  present, 
when  in  the  same  house;  but  if  they  had  been  absent,  then 
[  3S0  j  they  had  been  only  accessaries  before  the  fact  to  murder. 
Crompt.  de  pace  regis  21.  a.  Blechenden*s  case. 

If  the  wife  or  servant  command  one  to  beat  the  husband  or  master, 
and  he  beat  him,  whereof  he  dies,  if  the  wife  or  servant  be  in  the 
same  house,  it  is  petit  treason  in  the  wife  or  servant  as  principals,  but 
murder  in  the  stranger.    Crumpt.  20.  b.  Plowd.  Com.  475.  b. 

For  whatsoever  will  make  a  man  guilty  of  murder  will  make  a 
woman  guilty  of  petit  treason,  if  committed  upon  the  husband,  or  the 
servant,  if  committed  upon  the  master. 

Eadem  lex  mutatis  mutandis  for  an  inferior  clergyman  in  relation 
to  his  superior. 

But  now  to  descend  to  particulardf 

I.  A  servant  killing  his  master. 

Who  shall  be  said  a  servant  or  a  master. 

If  the  servant  kills  his  mistress  or  his  master's  wife,  this  is  petit 
treason  within  this  act.  \9  H.6.  47.  Plowd.  Com.  86.  A.  Co.  P.  C. 
20.  12  Jiss.  30. 

If  a  servant,  being  gone  from  his  master,  kills  him  upon  a  grudge, 
that  he  conceived  against  his  master,  while  he  was  in  his  service, 
which  he  attempted  while  his  servant,  but  was  disappointed,  it  is 
petit  treason.  33  Jiss.  7.  Plowd.  Com.  260.  a.  Co.  P.  C.  20. 

If  a  child  live  with  his  father  as  a  servant,  as  if  he  receive  wages 
from  him,  or  meat  and  drink  for  his  service,  or  be  bound  apprentice 
to  him,  and  kills  his  father  or  mother,  this  is  petit  treason  at  this 
day.(/) 

*  These  words  are  not  in  the  MS.  but  thej  are  in  the  case  cited  from  Z>yer,  and  the 

nse  plainly  requires  them. 

id)  New  Edit.  cap.  142.  p.  462.  (/)  1  Mar.  Xkittan  14. 
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■  But  if  he  receives  no  wages,  nor  meat  and  drink  for  his  service,  or 
be  not  bound  apprentice  to  him,  but  only  is  his  son  and  not  his  ser- 
vant, and  kills  his  father,  this  was  petit  treason  at  common  law. 
21  E.  3.  17.  b.  per  Thorp;{^)  but  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not 
petit  treason  at  this  day,  because  this  statute  of  25  E.  3.  shall  not  in 
this  case  be  extended  by  equity:  quod  vide  Co,  P.  C  20.  Lambart 
Jusiie.  248.  Crompi  19.  b. 

II.  The  wife  killing  her  husband. 

If  the  husband  kill  the  wife  it  is  murder,  nofpetit  treason,  [  381  ] 
because  there  is  subjection  due  from  the  wife  to  the  bus* 
band,  but  not  i  converso. 

If  the  wife  be  divorced  from  the  husband  cauad  adullerii  vel 
smviiisByShe  is  yet  a  wife  within  this  law,  because  this  dissolves  not 
the  vinculum  matrimonii  by  our  law,  for  tliey  may  cohabit  again, 
but  otherwise  it  is,  if  they  be  divorced  causd  consanguinilatis  or 
prsBconiraciAsf  for  then  the  vinculum  is  dissolved,  they  are  no  more 
iiusband  and  wife. 

If  •^.  be  married  to  B.  and  during  that  intermarriage  *^.  marries 
C.  tho  C.  be,  as  to  some  purposes,  a  wife  de  factOy  yet  she  is  not  a 
wife  within  this  law,  for  the  second  marriage  was  merely  void,  tho 
perchance  she  may,  upon  circumstances,  be  a  servant  within  the  for- 
mer clause,  if  she  cohabit  with  A.  and  he  finds  her  necessaries  for 
her  subsistence;  iamen  qusere. 

III.  The  clergyman  killing  his  prelate,  4*^. 

If  a  clergyman  living  and  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  *A,  kills  the 
bishop  of  that  diocese, it  is  petit  treason;  but  if  he  kills  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  B.  it  is  only  murder. 

If  a  clergyman  hath  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  t^.  and  after,  by 
dispensation  takes  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  of  B.  if  he  kills  the 
bishop  of  one  diocese  or  the  other,  it  is  petit  treason,  for  he  owes  and 
swears  upon  his  institution  canonical  obedience  to  the  bishop  of  each 
diocese. 

If  a  clergyman  beneficed  in  the  diocese  of  *^.  within  the  province 
of  C.  kills  his  metropolitan,  it  seems  it  is  petit  treason,  tho  he  be  not 
his  immediate  superior. 

If  a  clergyman  be  ordained  by  the  bishop  of  •&.  in  ordinem 
diaconiy  sive  preabyteri  sine  tituloy  yet  it  seems  if  he  kills  the 
bishop  it  is  petit  treason,  for  he  professeth  canonical  obedience  upon 
his  ordination. 

Concerning  proceedings  in  petit  treasons. 

In  high  treason  all  are  principals,  but  in  petit  treason  there  are 
principals  and  accessaries,  as  well  before,  as  after. 

If  the  principal  be  only  murder,  as  being  committed  by  a  stranger, 
the  accessary  cannot  be  petit  treason,  tho  she  be  a  wife  or  servant. 
Dy.  332.   Brown's  case  ubi  supra. 

(g)  The  book  Mjt,  he  wu  indicted  for  killing  his  mere  (hia  mother)  bat  Coke  P,  C. 
f.  %.  Mjs  it  is  misprinted,  and  that  it  should  be  read  maistre^  (Ait  mater)  for  mre  beingr 
abreTiaCed,  (as  perhaps  it  was  in  the  MS.  of  the  year  books)  ma/  be  read  either  way,  tho 
the  last  aeema  the  moet  probable. 
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But  if  the  principal  be  petit  treason,  as  being  committed  by  a 
wife  upon  her  husband,  or  by  a  servant  upon  his  master  or  mis- 
tress, if  the  accessary  be  of  the  same  relation,  viz.  a  servant  or 
wife,  the  judgment  shall  be  given  against  the  accessary,  as  in  petit 
treason;  but  if  the  accessary,  whether  before  or  after,  be  a  stranger, 
tho  such  stranger  be  an  accessary  to  petit  treason,  yet  the  judg- 
ment shall  be  as  in  a  case  of  felony  against  the  accessary,  viz. 
otiod  suspendaiury  for  tho  he  be  an  accessary  to  petit  treason,  which 
IS  the  principal,  yet  such  accessary  being  a  stranger  is  not,  nor  can  be 
guilty  of  petit  treason,  because  a  stranger  to  the  party  killed,  and 
neither  wife  nor  servant. 

At  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  4.  clergy  was 
allowable  in  case  of  petit  treason,  but  not  in  case  of  high  treason; 
but  now  by  the  statute  of  23  //.  8.  cap.  1.  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  clergy  is  ex* 
eluded  from  petit  treason,  as  well  as  murder,  and  in  the  same  kind. 

If  a  person  arraigned  of  high  treason  stands  wilfully  mute,  he  shall 
be  convicted  as  hath  been  formerly  shewn  ;[1]  but  if  arraigned  of 
petit  treason,  he  stand  mute,  he  shall  have  judgment  of  (^)  peine  fort 
4-  dure.  Crompi.  19.  b.  Co.  P.  C.  217. 

The  judgment  of  a  woman  convict  of  petit  treason  is  to  be 
burnt,(/i)[2]  but  (by  Slamf.  P.  C./ol.  182.  b.)  in  high  treason  to  be 
drawn  and  burnt,  unless  it  be  in  case  of  coin,  and  then  ouly  to  be 
burnt,  as  in  case  of  petit  treason. 

But  the  judgment  against  a  man  convict  of  petit  treason  is  to  be 
drawn  and  hanged,  trahatur  Sr  suspendatur  per  collum. 

Stamford  in  P.  C.  182.  tells  us,  that  the  execution  of  drawing  is 
to  be  upon  a  hurdle,  but  33  .^^^s.  7.  Shard  justice  commanded,  that 
nothing  should  be  brought,  whereupon  he  should  be  drawn,  mes 
gue  8afis  cley  ou  autre  chose  a  desouth  lui  soil  tray  dt  chivaux 
hors  de  la  sale^  ou  il  avoit  judgementj  tanque  a  les  furCy  4^.  but 
that  severity  is  disused:'  he  is  in  such  cases  drawn  upon  a  hurdle  to 
the  place  of  execution. 

And  thus  far  touching  petit  treason.[3] 

(*)  [Peine  fort  and  dure]  but  now  tee  Uie  Stat.  13.  Oeo,  3.  eh.  20.  as  to  a  perioB,  ar- 
raigned  on  anj  indictment,  standings  mute.    And  3  Bum.  Edit.  1776.  P.  211. 

(A)  The  jud^ent  of  a  woman  convict  of  petit  treason  (or  in  case  orooin)  is  aO  one  as 
in  high  treason,  vig.  to  be  drawn  and  burnt,  Co.  P.  C.p.  211.  and  so  is  the  ooostani  prac- 
tice. 

[1]  Ante,  p.  224.  [2]  Altered  by  the  30  Geo.  3.  e.  48,  to  hanging. 

[3]  By  the  9  Geo.  4.  e.  31.  «.  2,  **  every  offence  which  before  the  commeneement  of 
this  act  would  have  amounted  to  petit  treason*  shall  be  deemed  to  be  murder  only,  and 
no  greater  offence;  and  all  persons  guilty  in  respect  thereof,  whether  as  principals  or  as 
accessaries,  shall  be  dealt  with,  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  as  principals  and  aocessa* 
ries  in  murder."  The  crime  of  petit  treason  seems  to  be  unknown  to  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  United  Stateo;  the  offender  would  in  such  case  be  tried  as  for  any  other  kind  of 
murder.  Davie*  Virg.  C.  L.  109. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

COMCSRMINO    HERESY  AND    APOSTACTy  AND    THE    PTTNISHMENT 

THEREOF. 

Uimsm  the  general  name  of  heresy  there  hath  been  in  ordinary 
speech  comprehended  three  sorts  of  crimes:  \.  %SpostacyjVf\\en  a 
christian  did  apostatize  to  Paganism  or  to  Judaism^  and  the  punish- 
ment hereof^  as  well  by  the  lav  of  this  kingdom,  as  by  the  imperial 
laws,  teems  to  have  been  by  death,  namely  burning.  Bract,  Lib.  III. 
de  earondj  cap.  9.{a)  by  the  imperial  law  he  was  subject  to  loss  of 
goods,  Cod.  de  aposiatiSy  tit.  7.  lege  1.  but  it  appears  not,  whether 
he  were  to  suffer  death,  Ibid.  I.  6.  unless  he  solicited  others  to  apos- 
tacy.(i)  2.  fVitchcrq/if  Sortilegium  was  by  the  antient  laws  of 
England  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
without  abjuration,  or  relapse  after  abjuration,  was  punishable  with 
death  by  writ  de  fimretico  comburendo^  vide  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  6.  t^ 
libros  ibiy  Extr^  de  hmreticisj  cap.  8.  §.  5.  n.  6.  3.  Formal  heresy; 
the  old  popish  canonists  define  an  heretic  to  be  such,  qui  male  sentit 
▼el  docet  de  fide,  de  corpore  Ghristi,  de  baptismate,  peccatorum  con- 
fessione,  matrimonio,  vel  aliis  sacramentis  ecclesise,  &  generaliter, 
qui  de  aliquo  prsedictorum  vel  de  articulis  fidei  aliter  praedicat,  sentit 
vel  doceat,  quam  docet  sancta  mater  ecclesia;  and  whereas  the 
antient  councils  and  imperial  constitutions  grounded  thereupon  kept 
the  business  of  heresy  within  certain  bounds  and  descriptions,  as  the 
Manicheesy  Nestoriansy  EutychianSj  fyc.  quod  vide  in  Codice,  Lib.  I. 
at.  5.  de  hwreticiSy  I.  5.  in  the  edict  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian; 
the  papal  canonists  have  by  ample  and  general  terms  extended 
heresy  so  far,  and  left  so  much  in  the  discretion  of  the  ordinary  to 
determine  it,  that  there  is  scarce  any  the  smallest  deviation  from 
them,  but  it  may  be  reduced  to  heresy  according  to  the 
great  generality,  latitude,  and  extent  of  their  definitions  and  [  384  J 
descriptions,  whereof  see  the  gloss  of  Lindwood  in  titulo 
de  Hssreticisy  cap.  1.  Reverendissimse  ad  verbum  declarentur:  the 
defiuition  of  Grosteady  tho  somewhat  general,  is  much  more  rea- 
sonable as  we  have  it  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  ^cts  fy  Mon.  part.  1.  p.  420. 
Est  sententia  humano  sensu  electa^  pal&m  docta,  pertinaciter 
d^ensa;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

In  this  business  of  heresy,  and  the  punishment  thereof,  I  shall,  as 
Dear  as  I  can,  use  this  method:  1.  I  will  consider  in  general  who  is 
the  judge  of  heresy  according  to  the  common  and  imperial  law. 
2.  Who  shall  be  said  an  heretic  according  to  those  laws.  3.  What 
the  punishment  of  an  heretic  is  according  to  those  laws:  then  I  shall 
consider  more  specially,  viz.  I.  What  was  the  method  of  the  con- 
▼iction  of  heresy  according  to  the  antient  law  used  in  England 

(a)  p.  123.  h.  (6)  Then  it  wbi  capital,  lAh.  I.  Cod.  tit.  7. 1  5. 
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before  the  time  of  Richard  II.  and.  Henry  IV.  And  2.  What  was 
the  usual  punishment  of  heresy  here  in  England  before  the  lime  of 
Rkhard  II.  and  Henry  YV.  3.  I  shall  give  an  account  touching 
the  proceeding  against  heretics  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  II.  to 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  king  Henry  VIII.  4.  What  is  the  method 
of  proceeding,  and  how  the  law  touching  heresy,  heretics,  and  their 
punishment  from  25  H  8.  until  the  first  year  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
5.  How  the  law  stood  from  1  Eliz,  to  this  day  touching  this  matter. 

I.  According  to  the  common  and  imperial  law,  and  generally  by^ 
other  laws  in  kingdoms  and  states,  where  the  canon  law  obtained » 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  was  the  judge  of  heresies,  and  hereby  the]^ 
obtained  a  large  jurisdiction  touching  it,  so  that  there  was  scarce 
any  thing,  wherein  a  man  dissented  from  the  doctrine  or  practice  of* 
the  Roman  church,  but  they  took  the  liberty  to  determine  heretical, 
qui  a  recto  tramite,  &  judicio  ecclesise  catholic®  detectus  fuerit 
deviare,  &  is  qui  dubitat  de  fide  catholidL,  yea  even^  qui  despicit  & 
negligit  servare  ea,  que  Romana  ecclesia  statuit  vel  servare  decreve* 
rat :  vide  Lindwood  de  hsereticis  in  cap.  ReverendissimsB  ad  verbum 
declarentur,  which  left  an  excessive  arbitrary  latitude  in  the  eccle- 
siastical judge,  and  a  great  servitude  and  uncertainty  upon  men 

subject  to  their  censures:  the  ecclesiastical  judge  was  either 
[  385  ]  extraordinary,  viz.  certain  inquisitors  thereunto  deputed  by 
the  pope,  or  ordinary,  which  was  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
as  appears  by  Lindwood  de  hasreticiSf  cap,  finaliter  verb,  ordinarius 
in  glossa;(*)  only  for  the  more  solemnity  of  the  business  of  degra- 
dation, which  accompanied  the  sentence  of  heresy  upon  one  in  orders 
before  the  offender  was  left  to  the  secular  power,  there  were  six,  but 
afterwards  three  bishops  to  be  present  in  degradation  tk  aacris  ordi- 
nibtiSj  viz.  the  episcopal,  PresbyleraluSy  Diaconatus  ^  subdiacth 
natusy  but  in  minoribus  ordinibtis  there  was  only  required  the 
bishop  and  his  chapter,  canonici  sive  clericif  6  decretal^  cap.  2,  after- 
ward the  business  of  degradation  was  reduced  to  one  bishop,  viz. 
the  ordinary  of  the  place,  so  far  at  least  as  the  same  respected  the 
ordo  PresbylerafUs  and  inferior  orders. 

But  I  do  not  find,  that  by  the  canon  or  civil  law  the  declaratory 
sentence  of  heresy  was  necessary  in  a  provincial  synod,  tho  in  great 
cases,  especially  where  a  priest  was  to  be  degraded,  it  was  most  com- 
monly done  in  a  provincial  synod,  partly  for  the  greater  solemnity  of 
the  business,  and  partly  because  in  such  synods  more  bishops  and 
others  of  the  clergy  were  present;  but  how  the  use  was  in  England 
we  shall  hereafter  see. 

II.  As  to  the  second,  touching  heretics  and  their  discriminations 
according  to  the  canon  law,  they  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
ranks:  1.  Simplex  hxreticus.  2.  Hserelicus  conlumax.  3.  Hsereiicus 
relapsus. 

1.  A  simple  heretic  was  such,  as  held  an  heretical  opinion,  but 
being  convened  before  the  ordinary,  and  the  opinion  being  substan- 
ce) See  alflo  lAndwood  de  h^nreticU,  cap,  item  quia  eer6.  ordinariL 
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f  declared  heretical,  and  the  party  convicted  thereof,  declares  his 
itence  and  abjures  his  opinion,  in  this  case  he  was  dismissed  with- 
briber  punishment,  and  this  abjuration  might  be  required  by  the 
nary,  and  was  of  two  kinds,  viz.  a  special  abjuration,  whereby 
bjured  that  single  heretical  opinion,  for  which  he  was  condemned, 
general  abjuration,  whereby  he  renounced  all  heretical  opinions: 
r  lAndwood  de  haereiicisj  cap,  Reverendissimae  verb,  nisi  resipis- 
;Il  abjurayerint  in  forma  ecclesisB  consueta:  and  this  ab- 
lion  might  be  required  not  only  of  those,  that  were  de-  [  386  J 
sd  and  convicted  of  heresy,  but  even  of  those,  that  were 
mVer  suspecti;  and  if  they  refused  it,  they  proceeded  to  sentence 
Q  as  convict:  Extr^  de  HsereiiciSj  cap.  ad  abolendam. 
A  contumacious  heretic  was  among  them  of  two  kinds:  1.  Such 
rfiued  to  appear  before  the  ordinary,  being  accused  of  heresy, 
thereupon  were  duly  excommunicate  and  so  continued  ezcom- 
licate  for  one  year,  turn  velui  hasreiicua  condemnetur^  and  was 
eiipon  delivered  or  left  to  the  secular  power,  de  Aasreticis,  cap.  7. 
I  coniumacid  in  Sto^  6fC.  2.  Where  the  party  accused  of  heresy 
eonvict  by  testimony  of  his  own  confession,  and  refused  to  repent 
abjure,  such  a  one  might  thereupon  be  sentenced  as  an  heretic, 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  but  yet  he  had  this  favour 
rivilege,  if  even  after  such  sentence  he  willingly  repented  and 
md,  the  ordinary  ought  to  accept  thereof,  and  not  deliver  him 
r  Co  the  secular  power,  but  he  was  spared.  Lindwood  de  Hse* 
n»j  cap.  ReverendissimsB  verb,  resipiscant,  fy  Exir^  de  Hasreticia^ 
ad  aboleud.  verb,  sponte  recurrere;  but  then  the  ordinary  might 
in  him  in  prison:  vide  accordant  1  Mar.  Br.  Heresy. 
A  relapsed  heretic:  and  herein  they  distinguish  between  ^c/i 
|Binf«,  4*  ^^^  relapnts:  Lindwood  de  hmreticis  cap.  item  quia, 
w  relapso:  1.  The  former  is  where  a  man  is  accused  of  heresy ,  and 
nder  a  great  suspicion  thereof,  but  not  convicted,  only  the  ordi- 
r  pats  him  to  abjure,  which  accordingly  he  doth,  and  afterwards 
I  entertain,  visit,  or  comfort  heretics,  such  a  person  by  the  canon 
may  be  sentenced  as  an  heretic  relapsed,  and  delivered  over  to 
lecular  power,  but  yet  the  ordinary  may,  as  before,  detain  him  in 
>n  without  actual  delivering  of  him  over  to  the  secular  judge  to 
xecuted.  Lindwood  ubi  svpra^  fy  in  6io  decretal,  cap.  S.Jiccu^ 
de  hsereticia.  2.  Veri  relapsus  is,  when  a  man  being  convicted 
leresy,  and  abjuring  again  falls  into  heresy,  if  he  be  thereupon 
^kted  and  sentenced,  there  can  be  no  suspension  of  the  sentence 
be  ordinary,  tho  the  party  repent  and  conform,  but  he  must  be 
rered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  the  sentence  ought 
3  given,  and  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  suspended  from  [  387  3 
iniion :  6to  de  Hsereticis^  cap.  4. 

at  this  relapsing  is  of  two  kinds  according  to  the  quality  of  his 
ration:  if  the  abjuration  be  general  of  all  heresies,  if  he  after  fall 
any  heresy,  either  that  whereof  he  was  formerly  accused  and 
icted,  or  any  other,  he  is  to  be  sentenced  as  a  relapsed  heretic; 
if  the  abjuration  be  only  special  of  that  heresy  whereof  he  is 
sed,  then  be  is  not  to  be  sentenced,  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  unless 
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he  after  fall  again  into  the  same  heresy,  which  he  so  specially  abjured; 
but  herein  there  is  some  difference  among  the  doctors,  for  some  think 
even  after  a  special  abjuration  of  one  particular  heresy,  if  he  falls  into 
another  heresy yCenseiur  reiapsus:  vide  Extr.  de  Hsereticis,  eap.Jlc' 
cusat.  §  2.  Eum  vero  in  6io  fy  Lindwood  de  hsereticis,  cap.  Item 
quia  verho  simpliciter  in  glossa:  but  the  ordinary  may  put  this  oat 
of  question,  for  it  seems  by  the  canon  law  he  may  at  his  pleasure  ia 
cases  of  heresy  requre  a  general  abjuration,  viz.  de  hasresi  generaU- 
ter  4*  simpliciter, 

III.  Now  as  to  the  punishment  itself  of  heresy,  especially  of  those 
that  are  either  contumaces  ox  relapai :  1.  By  the  civil  law;  it  is 
true,  that  the  conviction  and  sentencing  of  heretics  is  as  well  thereby, 
as  by  the  canon  law,  left  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  so  that  without 
a  declaration  or  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  the  civil  jurisdio- 
tion  cannot  proceed  to  inflict  any  punishment.  LinduH)odde  htgrtti' 
eiSf  cap.  Reverendissims  verb,  confiscata  in  giasse  tho  coofiscation 
of  goods  of  the  heretic  followed  upon  his  conviction,  necessaria 
tamen  est  sententia  declarativa  judicis  super  ips&  confiscatione,  k 
hsec  sententia  fieri  8olummod6  debet  per  judicem  ecclesiasticum,  fc 
non  per  judicem  ssecularem:  vide  in  6io  de  hseretieis^  cap.  secundom 
leges. 

But  tho  the  decision  and  judicial  sentence  of  heresy  was  belonging 
only  to  the  ecclesiastical  judge,  yet  the  civil  constitutions  of  emperors 
and  princes  did  institute  and  enact  several  penalties,  as  consequential 
upon  such  sentence,  such  as  were  confiscation  of  goods,  disherison  of 
heirs,  and  in  some  cases  death,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter:  quod  vide 
in  CodicCj  Lib.  I.  iit,  5.  de  hmreticis  per  toiam. 

As  to  the  penalty  of  death  ultimum  supplieium:  it 
[  388  ]  should  seem  the  antient  imperial  constitutions  made  a  dif- 
ference between  heresies  in  relation  to  that  punishment:  il 
appears  by  the  edict  of  Theodosius  Codiccy  cap.  4.  the  Manieheee 
and  Donatists  were  punished  with  death,  and  possibly  so  were  the 
NestorianSy  ibidem  cap.  6.  and  generally  all  heretics,  that  seduced 
the  orthodox  to  rebaptization,  ibid.  cap.  23.  many  other  heretics 
were  under  milder  sentences,  some  were  punished  with  exile,  some 
with  extermination  from  the  city,  some  with  pecuniary  mulcts,  and 
some  with  confiscation,  which,  it  seems,  was  the  most  usual  punish- 
ment :  but  it  seems  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  emperor  FrederiCy 
(which  yet  is  not  extant)  Hodie  indistincte  illi,qui  per  judicem  ecde- 
siasticum  sunt  damnati  de  haeresi,  quales  sunt  pertinaces  &  relapsi, 
qui  non  petunt  misericordiam  ante  sententiam,  sunt  damnandi  ad 
mortem  per  sacculares  potestates,  &  per  eas  debent  comburi  seu  igne 
cremari.  Lindwood  de  hasreticis,  cap.  ReverendissimsD  verb,  poenas ; 
and  from  this  constitution  of  Frederic  the  course  of  burning  gene- 
rally  all  heretics  indistinctly,  if  pertinacious  or  relapsed,  took  its  rise. 

Now  as  to  the  penalties  by  the  canon  law,  it  is  true  they  go  no 
farther  than  ecclesiasticrJ  censures,  injunction  of  penance,  excommu* 
nication,  and  deprivation  of  ecclesiastical  benefices;  but  yet  they 
made  bold  by  some  of  their  constitutions  to  proceed  farther,  and 
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kideed  farther  than  they  had  authority;  such  were  among  others 
imprisonment  by  the  ordinary,  and  confiscation  of  goods,(c)  but 
whether  they  adventured  hereupon  only  in  subservience  to  civil  con- 
sdtuCionSy  or  whether  by  their  own  pretended  power,  may  be  doubt- 
fill;  but  howsoever,  it  is  so  decreed  in  their  canons  and  constitutions: 
'Wide  Lindwood  de  hsereiicisy  cap,  Reverendissimse  verb,  confiscata, 
4*  ibidem  Item  quia  verb,  sententialiter. 

But  indeed  as  to  the  inflicting  of  death  upon  heretics,  their  canons 
go  not  so  far  as  that ;  neither  indeed  need  they,  for  emperors  and' 
princes  being  induced  by  them  to  enact  such  severe  constitutions 
they  did  in  etfect  the  business  by  sentencing  the  heretic,  and 
then  leaving  him  to  the  secular  power,  so  that  the  secular  [  389  ] 
power  was  only  in  nature  of  their  executioner;  and  altho 
they  direct  in  some  cases  of  treason  an  intercession  to  be  made  to  the 
sacalar  power  to  spare  the  life  of  the  offender  thus  committed  over 
to  the  secular  power,  Exir.  de  verborum  signijicalione  cap.  Novi- 
IDII8,  yet  we  find  no  such  curtesy  for  heretics,  but  the  princes,  that 
do  not  effectually  proceed  according  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to 
eradicate  them,  are  threatned  with  excommunication,  and  accordingly 
they  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  perform  it,  Extr.  de  hsereticisy 
e&p.  Ad  abolendam.(*) 

Therefore  as  to  the  punishment  of  heretics  with  death,  of  an  here- 
tic so  declared  by  the  bishop,  it  was  left  to  the  secular  power  with 
this  difference,  if  the  person  convicted  were  a  layman,  he  was  imme- 
diately after  his  sentence  to  be  delivered  to  the  secular  power  to  be 
bamt;  but  if  he  were  a  clergyman  within  the  greater  or  lesser 
orders,  he  was  first  solemnly  degraded,  beginning  with  the  chiefest 
order  he  had,  as  that  of  priesthood,  and  so  to  the  lowest,  damnati  per 
eeclesiam  judici  saeculari  relinquentur  animadversione  debita  puni- 
endi,  clericis  a  suis  ordinibus  primo  degradatis.  Exlr.  de  hmreticisj 
cap.  ezcommunicamus;(t)  the  solemnity  whereof  see  at  large  in  6/o 
decretal  de  pcenis  cap.  Degradatio,  Fox^s  acts  and  monuments 
part  I.  p.  674.  the  degradation  of  William  Sawtre. 

This  degradation  by  the  latter  cannons  might  be  by  one  bishop, 
tho  formerly  it  required  more. 

When  the  sentence  was  given  by  the  ordinary,  and  the  offender 
tbns  left  to  the  secular  power,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  lay- 
officer,  and  then  a  mandate  or  writ  issued  from  the  chief  magistrate 
to  execute  the  offender  according  to  the  secular  law;  but  of  this 
more  particularly  hereafter. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  these  particulars,  that  we  thereby  may 
observe  these  two  things:  1.  How  miserable  the  servitude  of  chris- 
tians was  under  the  papal  hierarchy,  who  used  so  arbitrary  and  un- 
limited a  power  to  determine  what  they  pleased  to  be  heresy,  and 

(c)  For  in  England  before  the  itatote  of  2  H.  5.  cap,  7.  neither  lands  nor  goods  were 
luHeiicd  by  •  conviction  fur  heresy.  3  Co,  InstiL  43. 
(•)   Vide  Conttit.  Fredtriei,  §  6. 
(t)  Vide  Lindwood  dt  hareiici$,  cop,  Finaliter  verb,  sententiet 

vol-  I. — 35 
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then  omni  appellaiione  postpoaita  subjecting  men's  lives  to  their 
sentence.*  2.  How  finely  they  noade  the  secular  power  their  vas- 
sals in  execution  of  this  odious  piece  of  drudgery,  as  it  was  managed 
and  practised  by  them. 

I  come  now  to  a  closer  consideration  of  heresy,  and  its  punish-* 
ment  according  to  the  usage  received  in  Engioffdy  and  the  laws  re*, 
lating  thereunto,  according  to  the  method  above  propounded. 

I.  Therefore  how  the  usage  and  law  obtained  eonceming  this 
matter  in  England  before  the  time  of  Richard  11. 

As  the  romish  religion  was  generally  received  here  in  England 
in  this  period,  so  the  manner  of  proceeding  touching  heresy  was 
much  according  to  the  papal  decretals  and  constitutioDs,  whereof  a 
large  account  is  above  given. 

The  jurisdiction,  wherein  heresy  was  proceeded  against,  was  it 
the  common  law  of  two  kinds :  1.  The  convocation  of  a  provincial 
synod.  2.  The  diocesan  or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  where  the  heresy 
was  published,  and  the  heretic  resided. 

1.  As  to  the  former  it  is  without  question,  that  in  a  eoavoeaticm 
of  the  clergy  or  provincial  synod  they  might  and  frequently  did 
here  in  England  proceed  to  the  sentencing  of  heretics,  and  when 
convicted,  left  them  to  the  secular  power,  whereupon  the  writ  of 
Hsereiico  comburendo  might  issiie,  (thus  it  was  done  in  the  case  of 
the  apostate  Jewy  Brad  de  Corondf  Lib.  III.,(«()  and  the  case  of 
Sawtre,{e)  2  H.  4.  who  was  convict  in  the  convocation  of  j&ondirm,) 
and  then  the  archbishop,  who  was  prmcea  eoneiliij  pronounced  the 
sentence,  degraded  the  offender,  if  in  orders,  and  signified  the  con- 
viction into  chancery,  whereupon  the  writ  de  hmretico  cambuxtndo 
issued. 

2.  As  to  the  power  of  the  bishop  or  diocesan  alone  there  bath 
been  diversity  of  opinions ;  some  have  thought,  that  the  bishop  of 

the  diocese  might  proceed  against  heresy  by  eodesiastical 
[  391  ]  censures,  but  as  to  the  loss  of  life  the  conviction  ought  to 

be  at  least  in  a  provincial  council,  without  which  the  heretic 
ought  not  to  undergo  death  by  the  writ  de  hsereiico  comburendo. 
1.  For  that  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Bracton^  Lib.  III.  de  Corondj 
the  conviction  of  that  heresy,  or  rather  apostacy,  whereupon  the 
offender  was  burnt,  was  in  the  provincial  council  at  Oxfords  fL  The 
writ  de  hsereiico  comburendo  in  the  register,  and  F.  N.  B.  recites 
the  conviction  to  be  in  a  provincial  council,  and  according  to  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Filzherberly  ibidem  fol.  269.  and  the  statute  of  2  H.  4. 
(hereafter  mentioned)  giving  power  to  the  ordinary  finally  to  sen-* 
tence  an  heretic,  so  that  death  should  ensue  thereupon,  was  now 
jurisdictionis  in  hac  parte  introduetse.     Again  my  lord  Coke^ 

(*)  OodfriduB  CdonieruU  anno  1234.  tpeaking  of  the  Bereritv  of  the  |»ope  and  the 
emperor  Frederic,  (the  author  of  the  constitution  afore-mentioDea  for  barttin|r  hereUoi) 
■ayt,  Eodem  die,  quo  ^uis  accusatui  est  seu  justd,  seu  injoslA,  nuUios  appeUatiooit,  noU 
lius  defensionis  refugio  proficiente,  damnator,  &,  flamoiaa  crudoliter  injicitor.  See 
9\»oMaL  ParU,  p.  429. 

(d)  Lib.  UL.eap.  9.  fei.  134.  a. 

(e)  StaU  TV.  VoL  VI.  App€n4.p.2.  F^'$  AeU  and  Man.  Vd.  L^58e.  J^SMr**  Fmd. 
VoL  VlII.|i.  178. 
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It  Rep.  p.  56,  57.  recites  this  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the  judges  in 
f  Afar,  and  in  effect  agreed  unto  43  Eliz.  by  Sir  John  Popham,  and 
others,  5  Bqj.  Cawdrie's  case,  p.  23.  a.  accordant,  and  Brooke 
seems  to  accord.  1  Mar.  Br.  Heresy. 

On  the  other  side  others  have  holden,  that  the  diocesan  alone  by 
the  canon  lav  might  convict  of  heresy,  and  that  thereupon  this 
writ  may  be  issued :  1.  This  is  consonant  to  the  old  decretals,  and 
Ukewise  to  the  provincial  constitutions  of  Arundelj  Courtney  and 
others,  that  the  diocesan  alone  without  the  assistance  of  a  provincial 
council  might  convict  of  heresy,  and  deliver  over  the  offender  to  the 
secular  power.  3.  Again,  the  statute  of  3  H.  4.  cap.  15.  recites  and 
admits  the  power  of  the  diocesan  in  this  case,  but  that  by  reason  of 
the  offender's  going  from  diocese  to  diocese,  and  refusing  to  appear 
before  the  ordinary,  he  was  interrupted  in  his  proceeding,  and  there- 
tpon  the  statute  gives  farther  remedy.  3.  That  accordingly  it  was 
practised  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  all  former  statutes 
eonceming  heresy  were  repealed,  and  the  case  stood  as  it  was  at 
aommon  law.  4.  That  it  was  accordingly  resolved  by  Fleming, 
Tanfield,  fFilUame  and  Croke,  in  9  Jac.,{f)  when  Legate  was 
bamt  ifif  heresy;  and  accordingly  my  lord  Coke,  P.  C. 
cap.  5.  p.  40.  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,(^)  and  so  [  392  ] 
seems  to  retract  what  he  had  before  delivered  in  his  12th 
report 

This  business  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel  of  this  chap- 
ter, for  the  present  I  shall  only  say  thus  much. 

I.  That  the  diocesan,  as  to  ecclesiastical  censures,  may  doubtless 
proceed  to  sentence  heresy. 

9.  I  think  that  at  common  law,  and  so  at  this  day,  (all  former  . 
statutes  being  now  repealed  by  1  Eliz.  cap.  1.)  if  the  diocesan  con- 
victs a  man  of  heresy,  and  either  upon  his  refusal  to  abjure,  or  upon 
a  relapse  decree  him  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  and 
this  be  signified  under  the  seal  of  the  ordinary  into  the  chancery, 
the  king  might  thereupon  by  special  warrant  command  a  writ  die 
hmreiieo  comburendo{h)  to  issue,  tho  this  were  a  matter  that  lay  in 
his  discretion  to  grant,  suspend,  or  refuse,  as  the  case  might  be  cir- 
cumstantiated. 

And  what  is  here  said  of  the  diocesan  or  bishop  of  the  diocese  is 

CO  13  Co.  l^p.  99. 

(f)  Lcnrd  Cokt  does  not  intimftte  as  if  he  wat  of  this  opinion,  or  had  retracted  what 
he  had  (aaid  in  hie  19th  report,  and  had  been  eoleranly  reeoWed  in  Cawdrie*9  ease;)  he 
mjm  indeedt  thai  from  tlie  statute  of  9  i£  4.  maj  be  ^tkered  this  eonelosioa,  that  the 
dioeeean  hath  jurisdiction  of  heresy,  and  accordugly  it  was  resolved  in  Legatt^t  case, 
and  that  opon  a  conviction  before  the  ordinary  of  heresy,  the  writ  dt  hmretico  com- 
kv€md9  doth  lie;  this  he  mentions  as  also  resolv^  in  Legat^9  ease,  as  in  truth  it  was; 
hat  to  this  last  resolution  he  doth  not  declare  any  assent,  for  it  is  the  first  only,  which  he 
mjB  mtj  be  gathered  from  the  act  of  9  H.  4. 

(A)  Whether  this  writ  lay  at  common  law,  or  was  introduced  by  the  clerflnr  about  the 
time  of  Hem  IV.  hath  been  made  matter  of  question :  see  Slate  TV.  Vol.  II.  p,  975.  if 
the  eonmoB  law  gave  such  a  writ;  it  will  be  diAcult  to  reconcile  it  with  what  our  an- 
thor  sajs  a  little  below,  that  the  usual  penalty  was  confiscation  and  banishment,  and  that 
S  R.  9.  was  the  first  temporal  Uw  against  heresy,  which  yet  went  not  so  high  m  death, 
bm  only  to  imprisoDment  and  eodeelaetieal  oeMsrs. 
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true  also  of  the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities  sede  vacante,  but  'till 
the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  the  vicar  general,  commissary^  or  o£Scial  of  the 
diocesan  had  no  cognizance,  unless  by  special  commission  as  an  in- 
quisitor from  the  pope;  and  Lindwood  gives  the  reason  de  hseretieU 
tap.  Item  quia  turpis  verb,  ordinarii  in  glosad^  Est  enim  cavsa 
hiresis  una  de  majoribus  causisy  quae  pertinent  ad  solos  episcopos; 
but  the  statutes  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  15.  2  H.  5.  cap.  7.  while  they  were  in 
force,  gave  the  cognizance  of  heresy,  as  well  to  the  bishop's  commis- 
sary, as  the  bishop. 

3.  But  yet  I  never  find  before  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
[  393  ]  that  any  man  was  put  to  death  upon  a  bare  conviction  of 
heresy,  tho  after  a  relapse,  unless  he  were  sentenced  in  a 
provincial  council:  and  the  reason  seems  to  me  to  be  this,  when  the 
offender  was  convicted  of  heresy  either  thro  pertinacity,  or  afier  & 
relapse,  and  ^  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power,  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  had  done  his  business,  and  the  rest  that  follows  was  to  be  the 
act  of  the  temporal  or  civil  power,  who  were  never  obliged  nor 
thought  themselves  obliged  here  in  England  to  take  away  the  life  of 
a  person  upon  so  slender  an  account,  as  the  judgment  of  a  single 
bishop,(t)  nor  indeed,  unless  it  were  a  sentence  by  the  weigh^  body 
of  a  provincial  council:  vide  Bracton,  ubi  supra. 

For  as  this  kingdom  was  never  obliged  by  the  canons  or  decretals 
of  popes  or  of  provincial  councils,  further,  than  they  were  admitted, 
so  neither  were  they  bound  by  the  imperial  constitutions  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  or  others,  who  by  their  edicts  inflict  death  upon  all 
persons  censured  by  the  diocesan  to  be  relapsed  or  contumacious 
Heretics;  but  herein  they  did  as  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom, 
and  their  own  prudence,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required 
or  directed. 

But  yet  I  take  it,  that  the  conviction  before  the  diocesan  alone 
was  a  good  conviction,  and  the  party  might  thereupon  be  left  ro  thtf 
secular  power,  and  so  burnt  by  a  writ  de  hasretico  comburendoy  if 
the  king  and  his  council  thought  fit,  tho  de  facto  it  was  not  at  all,  or 
at  least  not  usually  so  done,  till  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  unless  the. 
conviction  and  sentence  were  in  a  provincial  council,  for  the  reason 
before  given. 

Fitzherbert  therefore  was  herein  mistaken,  and  also  when  he  saitb, 
it  was  to  issue  only  in  case  of  relapse;  for  a  relapse  could  not  be  with- 
out conviction,  and  if  the  parly  were  thereby  convicted  of  the  heresy, 
whereof  he  was  accused,  and  persisted  in  it  'till  after  sentence,  and 
refused  to  abjure,  such  a  coniumax  or  pertinax  hsereticus  might  be 
proceeded  against  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  a  writ  de  hasretico  com- 
burendo  might  thereupon  issue,  as  it  seems,  for  the  writ  in 
[394]  the  register  being  formed  upon  a  relapsed  heretic,  pursues 
the  case  as  it  finds  it,  but  is  not  exclusive  of  the  other  case 
of  a  contumacious  heretic,  that  persists  therein  before  and  after  the 
sentence;  de  quo  vide  supra;  vide  accordant  I  Mar.  Br.  Heresy j\. 
and  25  H.  8.  cap.  14. 

(f)19a.lZcp.56. 
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■  Touching  the  penally  of  convicts  of  heresy  here  in  Englandjl  find 
Tery  rarely  death  inflicted;  before  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  usual 
penalty  was  confiscation,  and  seizure  of  goods;  quod  vide  Claus.  20. 
H,  8.  m.  1 1,  dors,  touching  Ernald  de  Peregard,  who  wis  convict  of 
heresy,  and  his  goods  seized  to  the  king's  use ;  the  like,  Claus.  26  H. 
S,m.  15.  pro  Stephano  Peliterj  and  as  to  corporal  punishment  of 
such  convicts,  it  was  usually  in  antient  time  banishment  and  stigma- 
tizing, as  appears  by  Ralph  de  DicelOj  sub  anno  1 166.  in  the  time  of 
.  Henry  II.  and  Brompton  H,  2.  sub  anno  1159.,(*)  but  their  convic- 
tion was  in  a  provincial  council  held  at  Oxon  praesente  rege^  fy  pras'* 
sentibus  episcopis. 

But  quo  jure  the  forfeiture  of  goods  was  then  practised,  is  consid- 
erable: vide  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  5.  the  forfeiture  of  goods  was  introduced 
by  2  II.  5.  and  that  statute  being  repealed,  ceaseth. 

And  in  the  first  temporal  law,  or  prelended  law  (A;)  made  against 
tach  oflfenders,  viz.  5  R.  2.  cap.  5.  where,  upon  certificate  by  the 
prelates  into  the  chancery,  commissions  shall  issue  to  the  sheriffs  to 
apprehend  and  imprison  the  offender,  it  is  only  until  they  will  justify 
themselves  according  to  the  law  and  reason  of  holy  church,  so  that  it 
leeais  the  punishment  did  not  hitherto  de /ado  exceed  imprisonment 
and  ecclesiastical  censures ;  -nnd  yet  it  seems  (hat  Swinderly  and 
others  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  before  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  were 
ordered  to  be  executed  for  heresy:  vide  Fox  part  \.p,  580,  618.  but 
none  by  name  appear  to  be  executed,  tfticfem/?.  659.  but  of  this  here- 
afier.(t) 

As  touching  the  writ  de  haeretico  comburendo  it  was  no  writ 
of  course,  nor  issued  by  the  chancellor,  but  by  special  war-  [  395  ] 
rant^  from  the  king  upon  the  certificate  of  the  conviction  and 
aeotence  made  to  the  king  under  the  seal  of  the  archbishop,  if  it  were 
in  a  provincial  council. 

•  And  thus  far  what  I  find  concerning  heresy  at  common  law  before 
the  time  of  Richard  II. 

II.  As  to  the  times  of  Richard  II.  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  and  so  to 
B5  Henry  Vni. 

^  The  first  temporal  law,  or  pretended  law  against  heretics  in  this 
kingdom,  was  5  R.  2.  cap.  5.  which  did  not  go  so  high  as  death,  but 
only  to  imprisonment  and  ecclesiastical  censure,  as  appears  by  the 
printed  statute;  but  this  was  in  truth  no  act  of  parliament,  for  the 
commons  never  assented;  and  accordingly  Rot.  Pari.  6  R.  2.  n.  52. 
the  same  is  declared  by  the  king  and  parliament,  which  it  is  true^ 

f    •  See  also  Mat.  ParU,  p.  105. 

(ft)  Oar  author  here  calls  it  a  pretended  law,  and  lord  Coke  calls  it  a  auppoeed  act, 
because  the  commons  never  consented  to  it,  for  which  reason  in  the  next  sescion  ofpar- 
Kament  it  was  annuld,  altho  by  the  prelates  means  it  hath  been  continnatlj  printed,  and 
the  act,  which  annuld  the  same,  hath  been  from  time  to  time  kept  from  the  print  13  Co. 
Jtfp.  p.  51. 

(t)  It  does  not  appear,  that  any  were  ordered  to  be  executed  for  heresy  in  this  reig^n, 
and  as  to  Swinderln,  Mr.  Fox  says,  he  was  declared  an  heretic,  but  suffered  no  great 
harm  daring  the  me  of  king  Richard  II.  and  if  be  was  burnt,  it  was  not  till  after  the 
■Catote  of  2  H.  4.    See  Fbx'e  AeU  vad  Man.  p.  e20. 
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was  never  printed  among  the  statutes,  but  is  at  large  recited  by  Mr. 
Fox^part  I.  p.  576.  and  therefore  we  find  no  other  punishment  du* 
ring  this  king's  time,  but  imprisonment  and  ecclesiastical  censures. 

But  in  the  time  oi  Henry  IV.  the  power  of  the  diocesan  was  en^ 
largedy  viz.  by  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  15.(/.)  viz.  the  diocesan 
hath  power  given  him  to  arrest  and  imprison  persons  suspect  of  he- 
resy, till  purgation  or  abjuration,  and  hath  also  power  to  fine  and 
imprison  persons  for  those  offenses,  and  estreat  the  fines ;  and  if  a 
person  be  convict  of  heresy  before  the  diocesan  and  his  commissaries, 
and  do  refuse  to  abjure,  or  having  abjured  fall  into  relapse,  so  that 
according  to  the  canons  he  ought  to  be  left  to  the  secular  court, 
whereupon  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissa- 
ries, then  the  sheriff  of  the  same  county  shall  be  personally  present 
at  the  preferring  of  the  same  sentence,  when  required  by  the  diocesan, 
and  shall  receive  the  person  sentenced,  and  cause  him  before  the 
people  in  an  high  place  to  be  burnt. 

This  statute  gave  in  effect  the  whole  power  to  the  dioce* 
[  396  ]  san,  and  upon  this  account  fVilliam  Sawtre(m)  after  sen- 
tence and  degradation  in  the  provincial  synod  of  London 
was  burnt  in  the  beginning  of  Henry  IV.'s  usurpation;  the  whols 
process  and  history  of  whereof  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  acts 
and  monuments,  part  1.  p.  674,  675.  and  yet  it  is  observable,  this 
was  not  done  barely  by  the  order  of  the  diocesan,{n)  but  a  special 
writ  de  hmretica  comburendo  issued  to  the  mayor  and  stieriffs  of 
London  to  perform  the  same,  which  writ  is  there  mentioned  verba- 
tim^  and  is  the  very  same,  which  is  recited  by  F.  N.  B.fol.  269.  and 
was  the  warrant  for  the  burning  of  William  Sawlre. 

Now  touching  this  matter  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  parliament 
of  2.  H  4.  began  the  20th  day  of  January  in  oclabis  Hilarii,  it  con- 
tinued till  the  10th  of  March  following,  William  Sawlre^  having  the 
year  before  been  convicted  for  heresy  before  the  bishop  of  Norwich^ 
was  upon  the  22d  and  24th  of  Febr.  2  H.  4.  (which  was  sitting  the 
parliament)  in  the  provincial  council  held  in  St.  PauPSf  London^  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  as  a  relapsed  heretic,  and  an  heretic  to  be  pu- 
nished; this  was  done  in  the  provincial  council  before  Thomas  ^mn- 
del  J  archbishop  of  Canterbury  y  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  the  registry 
of  Canterbury  collected  by  Mr.  Fox^part  I.  p.  673,  674,  675.  upon 
the  26th  of  Febr.  the  writ  de  hseretico  comburendo  was  formed  and 

(/)  TbiB  ttatate  was  afterwards  repealM  by  35  ff.  8.  cap.  14. 

(m)  He  waa  a  parish.prieat,  first  of  St  MargarH  of  Lyrm  in  the  ooontj  of  Norfolk^  and 
afterwards  of  St  i^tAe*«  church  in  Sythe-lane,  London^  and  waa  the  first,  who  appears  to 
ha?e  been  executed  for  formal  heresy  in  England.. 

(n)  Nor  could  it  be  so  done,  because  he  was  not  sentenced  by  TirtQe  of  the  aet  of  If.  4. 
which  extended  only  to  convictions  before  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary,  whereas  fis»- 
tre  was  convicted  before  the  convocation ;  and  even  on  a  conviction  before  the  diocesan 
the  sheriff  had  no  power  to  bum  the  party  convict  without  a  writ,  unless  he  was  present 
at  the  pronouncing  the  sentence,  see  State  TV.  Vol,  VL  Append,  p.  1.  besides,  as  our 
author  observes  below,  this  act  did  not  pass  till  after  Sawire  was  sentenoed,  so  that  how 
it  can  be  said,  that  it  was  upon  account  of  this  act  that  Sawtre  was  burnt,  I  know  not, 
tzcept  it  he  with  regtivd  to  the  encouragement  the  clergy  might  take  firom  the  prospeel 
of  ill  pasaing  for  anticipating  the  exercise  of  rach  a  croel  (tlui  to  them  deaiimMe)  powar* 
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made  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  temporal  in  parliament,  which  writ 

bears  ieste  86  Febr.  2  H.  4.  per  ipsum  ref^em  fy  consilium  in  par- 

liamentoy  Bind  is  entered  verbatim  in  the  parliament-roll  2  ff. 

4.  fi.  29.  and  is  the  very  same  with  that  in  Fi/zh.  N.  B.  [397] 

before-mentioned,  and  agrees  verbatim  "vrwh  it;  and  upon 

this  writ  Sawtre  was  burnt,  being  first  solemnly  degraded. 

This  conviction,  sentence,  and  writ,  tho  after  the  commencement 
of  the  the  parliament,  was  before  the  end  of  that  parliament,  and  con- 
aequently  before  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  15.  passed,  which  passed 
not  till  the  last  day  of  the  parliament,  viz,  10  Martii;  so^at  at  that 
time  the  offender  could  not  be  executed  but  by  a  writ  de  hmretico 
tomburendoj  for  the  diocesan  had  not  power  by  his  own  immediate 
warrant  to  command  execution,  till  that  passed,  which  passed  not, 
till  after  the  definitive  sentence. 

In  this  parliament  there  was  a  petition  of  the  clergy  against  here« 
tics  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  15.  and 
was  granted  by  the  king  de  consensu  magnatHim  fy  aliorum  proce- 
rUm  re^ni  in  prsesenti  parliamento  existentium^  with  some  addi- 
tional clauses,  which  were  also  drawn  up  into  the  act  of  2  H.  4. 
cap.  15.  but  in  that  answer  no  consent  of  the  commons  appears,  and 
yet  the  act  was  drawn  up,  and  proclaimed,  and,  as  it  is  now  printed, 
IS  recited  to  be  at  the  petition  of  the  prelates,  clergy  and  commons  of 
the  realm  in  parliament,  and  the  enacting  clause  is  by  the  king  by 
the  assent  of  the  states  and  other  discreet  men  of  the  realm  beipg  in 
the  said  parliament:  this  is  observed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  his  ^cts  and 
MonumentSf  part  I.  p.  773.  whereupon  he  concludes,  that  this  was 
no  act  of  parliament,  but  an  act  of  the  king  and  clergy  like  that  of 
5  B.  2.  before-mentioned,  which  was  declared  void,  because  the  com- 
mons never  assented,  as  is  before  observed. 

But  the  truth  is,  the  commons  did  assent  to  this  act,  tho  their  assent 
be"not  expressed  in  the  parliament-roll  as  it  is  entered,  as  appears  in 
the  speech  of  the  speaker  of  the  commons  to  the  king  the  last  day  of 
the  parliament,  Bot.  Pari.  2  H.  4.  n.  47.  where  they  thank  the  king 
for  the  remedy  he  had  ordained  in  destruction  of  the  heretical  doc- 
trine of  the  sects;  and  besides  in  the  same  parliament-roll,  n.  81. 
^  Inter  petitiones  communitatis.  Item  prient  les  communes,  qe  quanta 
ascan  home  ou  feme,  de  qel  estate  ou  condition  qil  soit,  soit  , 

prise  &  imprisone  per  LoUardie,  qe  maintenant  soit  mesn  [  398  ] 
en  respons,  et  eit  tiel  judgement,  come  il  ad  deservy  en  ex- 
ample dautres  de  tiel  male  sect  per  ligierment  cesser  lour  malveys 
predications,  &  lour  tenir  al  a  foy  christian.    Ro'.  le  Roy  le  voet. 

It  is  true  this  was  never  drawn  up  into  a  distinct  act,  for  the  pro- 
Tision  by  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  1 5.  had  a  full  and  efifictual  pro- 
Tision  for  it;  but  this  petition  of  the  commons  with  the  iMg's  assent 
was  the  principal  basis,  upon  which  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  15. 
was  built,  and  the  statute  was  drawn  up  upon  both  petitions,  as  well 
that  of  the  commons,  as  that  of  the  clergy  both  put  together,  as  was 
usual  in  those  times,  and  so  warrants  the  recital  of  the  preamble  of 
the  primed  statute  of  2  H.  4.  of  the  petition  both  of  the  clergy  and 
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comraons9(*)  and  every  inan  knows,  that  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV; 
and  afterwards  the  true  professors  of  the  christian  reHgion,  (that  yet 
for  the  sanae  were  sentenced  as  heretics,)  came  under  the  reproachful 
title  of  Lollards. 

This  act  of  2  H,  4.  doth  not  determine  what  is  heresy  or  what  not, 
but  leaves  it  to  the  decision  of  the  diocesan,  which  wild  and  un- 
bounded jurisdiction  they  had  and  used,  till  25  H.  8.  this  therefore 
was  their  power  at  common  law,  and  the  temporal  judge  or  power 
was  to  give  credence  herein  to  their  sentence,  but  yet  the  consequence 
thereof  be^g  but  to  be  left  to  the  secular  power,  the  secular  power 
might  exercise  his  own  discretion,  and  grant  a  writ  de  hsgreiieo  com- 
burendoj  if  he  were  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  the  sentence,  or  forbear 
the  granting  it,  if  he  were  not  satisfied,  that  the  thing  charged  was  a 
real  heresy,  or  that  the  ecclesiastical  judge  had  proceeded  fairly  in 
the  case.t 

But  there  were  some  points  of  power  introduced  by  this 
[  399  ]  act,  and  given  to  the  diocesan,  which  he  had  not  at  the 
common  law,  viz. 

1.  Power  to  arrest  and  imprison  persons  suspect  of  heresy,  for 
altho  the  pope's  decretals  had  before  this  pretended  to  give  power 
of  imprisonment  to  the  diocesan,  Exlr.  depaenisy  cap.  3.  in.  6/0,  yet 
that  power  never  obtaind  in  England^  till  this  act  of  2  H.  4. 

2.  Power  to  set  and  estreat  fines  upon  the  offender. 

3.  Power  to  deliver  over  immediately  to  the  temporal  officer  a 
relapsed  or  contumacious  heretic  to  be  burnt  without  expecting  the 
king's  writ  de  hseretico  comburendoy  with  this  notable  advantageous 
clause  whereupon  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  diocesan  or  his 
commissary. 

And  accordingly  the  bishops  after  this  act  put  the  same  in  ure  by 
their  own  immediate,  warrant  or  order  delivering  the  party  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  executed;  but  yet  the  conclusion  of  their  sentence  ran 
most  commonly  as  formerly,  viz.  appointing  him  to  be  left  to  the 
secular  power,  and  so  leaves  him,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  definitive 
sentence  against  the  lord  Cobham^  FoXy  pari  1.  p.  734.  commuting 
him  from  henceforth  to  the  secular  power  y  and  judgment  to  do  him 
thereupon  to  death. 

,Now  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  sentence  of  the  diocesan  the  sheriff' 
or  officer,  or  any  other  were  not  to  dispute,  whether  the  same  were 
truly  heresy  or  not.     1.  Because  it  was  an  act  within  their  cogni- 

(*)  This  petition  of  the  commont  amoantf  to  no  more,  then  that  the  LoQariie  efaoold 
be  cald  to  an  account  and  punished  according  to  their  deserts,  but  contains  nothing  in 
it,  which  can  be  a  warrant  for  such  severe  penalties,  as  are  provided  by  that  act,  these 
proceeded  from  the  petition  of  the  clergy. 

(+)  But  bjBe  papal  constitutions  this  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  secular  power,  ftr 
by  those  constitutions  it  is  provided,  That  the  punishment  of  heretics  must  not  be  relaxed 
or  delayed.  Con»lU,  Innoe.  IV.  cap.  24  and  32.  Clem.  IV.  ConstU.  XIII.  and  «*That  all 
msj^iiitrates  under  the  penalty  of  excommunication  must  execute  the  penalties  by  the 
inquisitors  imposed  on  heretics  without  revising  the  justice  of  them,  for  heresy  is  a  ciim« 
merely  ecclesiastical."    CouBtit.  K.  BuU,  Rom.  Tom.  l.  p.  453, 
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xance  and  jurisdiction.    2.  Because  it  is  by  2  H.  4.  enacted,  that 
credence  herein  shall  be  given  to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary. 

But  yet  as  to  the  first  point  of  the  statute,  the  imprisoning  of  per- 
sons suspect  of  heresy,  the  temporal  judge  had  cognizance  and  power 
to  determine,  whether  that  for  which  the  parly  was  imprisoned  by 
the  diocesan  were  heresy  or  not;  and  if  it  appeared  to  the  temporal 
judge  not  to  be  heresy,  tho  the  diocesan  had  certified  it  to  be  heresy, 
the  temporal  judge  might  deliver  the  party  imprisoned  upon  an 
•Habeas  Corpus,  as  was  done  At.  5  E.  4.  Rot.  143.  B.  R.  in  Key- 
ser^s  case.(o)  and  the  party  detaining  him  is  punishable  in 
an  action  of  false  imprisonment,  as  was  done  in  Warner^s  [  400  ] 
ca8e,(p)  M,  \\  H,  7.  Rot,  327.  both  which  cases  are  at 
large  reported,  Co,  P,  C.  cap,  5,p,  42.  and  therefore  in  cases  of  such 
leturo  upon  an  Habeas  Corpus,  or  justification  by  this  act  in  false 
imprisonment,  the  particular  heresy  must  be  set  forth,  what  it  is, 
that  the  temporal  judge  may  judge,  whether  it  be  heresy  or  no. 

By  this  statute  it  appears,  1.  That  the  diocesan  might  convict  of 
heresy,  and  thereupon  the  party  convict  be  left  to  the  secular  power, 
which  settles  the  doubt  raised  by  Fiizh.  N.  B,  269.  2.  That  he 
might  convict  an  heretic,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  the  punishment  of 
death  not  only  in  case  of  relapse  after  abjuration,  but  also  in  case  of 
refusal  to  abjure.  3.  The  power  of  convicting  an  heretic  is  not 
limited  to  the  diocesan  only,  but  also  to  his  commissary  in  order  to 
liis  execution  by  the  secular  power. 

After  this  ensued  the  statute  of  2  H,  5.  cap,  7.  against  heretics  and 
Lollards,  and  thereby  it  is  enacted. 

1.  ''That  all  temporal  officers  be  sworn  to  destroy  all  heresies  and 
errors,  commonly  called  Lollardy,  and  that  they  be  assisting  to  the 
ordinary,  when  required,  at  the  ordinary's  charge. 
•  2.  "That  when  persons  are  convict  of  heresy,  and  left  to  the 
secular  power  by  the  ordinaries  or  their  commissaries,  their  lands  in 
iee-simple  shall  after  their  death  be  forfeit  to  the  king  or  lords,  of 
whom  they  are  held,  others  than  the  ordinaries  and  commissaries 
themselves,  and  all  their  goods. 

8.  ''That  the  justices  of  the  kin|;'s  bench,  of  the  peace,  and 
assize,  shall  have  power  to  inquire  of  such  errors  and  heresies  called 
Lollardy,  and  their  abetters,  fyc.  and  make  out  process  of  Capias 
against  them. 

4.  "  That  such  Lollards  and  their  indictments  be  de- 
livered over  by  indenture  to  the  ordinaries  or  their  commis-  [  401  ] 
aaries,  who  thereupon  are  to  proceed  to  their  acquittal  or 
conviction,  but  the  indictment  to  be  only  as  an  information,  not  as 
evidence  against  the  offender,  but  the  ordinaries  to  commence  their 
process  against  them,  as  if  there  were  no  indictment. 

(9)  Key9er*9  heresy  was,  that  bein?  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter, 
mry:  he  said,  that  notwithstanding  tAaf,  he  wai  not  excommunicated  before  Ood^for  his 
e9m  yielded  a$  well,  ae  any  of  hie  neighbour e,  10.  H.  7. 17. 

(p)  Wamer^e  heresy  was,  that  be  said  he  wa$  not  bound  to  pay  tithee  to  the  curate  of 
tkt  parieh,  where  he  dwelt,  1  Rol.  Rep.  110.  3  Co.  Inet,  43. 
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5.  ^  Punishment  for  escapes  is  by  forfeitare  of  goods  and  seizure 
of  lands  till  he  returns;"  and  some  other  prorisioos. 

This  is  the  first  lav,  that  gave  forfeiture  of  lands  in  fee^impie  of 
an  heretic  convict,  and  executed,  and  the  first  law,  that  settled  the 
forfeiture  of  their  goods,  tho  forfeiture  of  goods  were  de  facio  used 
before.(y) 

Tho  in  some  respects  it  enlarged  the  ordinary's  power,  yet  it  ma; 
seem  some  kind  of  curb  upon  them  to  have  an  indictnient  previous, 
yet  I  find  them  not  restrained  from  proceeding,  tho  th^re  were  no 
such  previous  indictment. 

Hitherto  there  was  no  limitation  or  restraint,  what  should  be  or 
what  should  not  be  heresy,  whereupon  death  might  be  inflicted,  but 
the  ordinary's  power  was  left  arbitrary  and  unlimited  therein. 

By  the  statute  of  stS  H.  8.  tap.  14.  there  was  a  great  alteratioa 
xnade  as  to  the  point  of  heresy. 

1.  The  ordinaries  were  not  to  proceed  asainst  any  for  heresy  with- 
out presentment  or  indictment  thereof  before  the  king's  justices,  or 
an  accusation  by  two  lawful  witnesses  at  the  least,  and  that  before 
any  citation  or  process  by  the  ordinary. 

2.  That  persons  convict  by  the  ordinary  of  heresy,  and  refusing 
to  abjure,  or  having  abjured  relapsing,  shall  be  burnt  by  the  king's 
writ  de  hseretico  comburendo  first  had  and  obtained  for  the  same. 

3.  Tho  it  do  not  positively  Umit  what  only  shall  be  heresy,  yet  it 
enacts  what  shall  not  be  accounted  heresy.  1.  Speaking  against  the 
authority  of  the  pope.  2.  Speaking  against  spiritual  laws  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  this  realm, 

or  the  king's  prerogative,  and  indeed  it  was  time  to  aiake 
[  402  ]  this  provision,  the  papal  authority  being  now  in  a  great 
measure  taken  away  by  act  of  parliament. 

4.  Persons  accused  of  heresy  shall  and  may  be  letten  to  bail  either 
by  the  ordinary,  or  in  their  default  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. 

IV.  By  the  statute  of  31  H.  8.  cap,  14.  a  farther  alteration  was 
made  touching  heresy. 

1.  Six  articles  are  declared  and  enacted,  1.  That  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar  after  consecration  there  remains  no  substance  of  bread 
and  wine,  but  the  substance  of  Christ. 

2.  That  communion  in  both  kinds  is  not  necessary  ad  saiuiem. 

3.  That  priests  may  not  marry  by  the  law  of  God.  4.  That  vows 
of  chastity  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  law  of  God.  5.  That  private 
mass  is  necessary  to  be  continued.  6.  That  auricular  confession  is 
necessary  to  be  retained  and  used. 

2.  That  to  preach  or  to  declare,  or  hold  opinion  against  the  first 
article  touching  transubstantiation  shall  be  adjudged  heresy,  and  the 
persons  convict  thereof,  their  aiders,  ^c.  convicted  thereof  in  the  form 
underwritten  shall  be  adjudged  heretics,  and  suffer  death  by  burning 
without  any  benefit  of  abjuration,  sanctuary,  or  clergy,  and  shall  for- 
feit his  lands  to  the  king,  as  in  case  of  high  treason. 

(^)  Co.  P.  C.  43. 
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*  S.  Thai  if  any  openly  preach  against  the  last  five  articles,  and 
be  thereof  convict  or  attaint  by  the  laws  underwritten,  every  such 
olTender  aliallaufiisr  death  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy  or  sane* 
tuary. 

4.  That  if  any  person  publish  or  declare  his  opinion  against  the 
five  articles  last  mentioned,  he  shall  for  the  first  ofiense  forfeit  his 
goods,  the  profits  of  his  lands  during  his  life,  and  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions, and  be  imprisoned  at  the  king's  will,  and  upon  the  second 
ooQviction  shall  suffer  as  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

5.  The  king  is  empowered  to  issue  commissions  directed  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  chancellor  and  others, 
or  three  of  them,  whereof  the  archbishop  or  bishop,  or  chancellor  to 
be  one,  to  take  information  by  oath  of  twelve  men,  or  the  testimony 
of  two  lawful  persons  of  all  heresies,  4*c. 

6.  The  ordinaries  within  their  several  jurisdictions  to  take 
information  of  heresies,  and  justices  of  peace,  ^c.  to  take  [  403  ] 
inquisitions  touching  heresies;  these  informations  and  inqui- 
sitions to  t>e  certified  to  the  commissioners  above-mentioned. 

7.  The  commissioners  or  any  three  of  them  to  make  process 
against  the  offenders  into  all  the  shires  of  England  and  fValeSj  as  in 
case  of  felony,  and  upon  their  appearance  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  hear  and  determine  the  said  offenses  according  the  laws 
of  this  realm  and  this  statute. 

8.  Commissioners  or  two  of  them  have  power  to  bail  persons,  ac* 
cosed,  till  trial. 

9.  No  challenge  to  be  admitted  but  for  malice  or  enmity,  trial  of 
foreign  pleas  by  the  commissioners,  no  eschetes  to  the  lords,  with 
some  other  clauses. 

This  act,  tho  it  doth  not,  in  express  terms,  repeal  the  statute  of 
2  H,  6.  yet  it  doth,in  a  great  measure,  alter  it.  1.  In  point  of  juris- 
diction; for,  here  the  proceeding  to  judgment  is  to  be  by  commis* 
aioners  under  the  great  seal,  and  not  by  the  ordinary  or  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  2.  The  offense  of  heresy  now  in  a  great  measure  is 
made  a  secular  offense,  especially  in  the  five  last  articles  which  are 
made  felony.  3.  Tho  the  commissioners  have  power  to  proceed 
upon  accusations,  as  well  as  indictment,  yet  the  trial  of  the  offender 
was  to  be  by  jury,  and  the  word^  hear  and  determine,  ^c.  import 
the  same. 

Thus  the  law  stood  until  1  E.  6.  with  some  small  variations  in 
S4  ^  35  H.B.  cap.  1.  but  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  all  the 
before-mentioned  statutes,  viz.  5  B.  2.  2  H.  4.  2  H.  5.  25  ^.  8.  31 
H.  8.  35  IL  8.  and  all  other  statutes  made  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
concerning  religion  are  repealed.(r) 

(r)  So  that  Uie  paniahmeDt  of  heresy  then  stood  as  it  was  at  common  Itw  before  anj 
■UtQte  made  a^inst  it,  notwithstsndinir  which  there  were  some  examples  in  this  reign 
of  persons  burnt  for  heresy,  viz,  Joan  Boeher  and  George  nan  Parre^  who  were  put  to 
death  much  against  the  will  of  that  good  king  by  the  over-persuasion  of  archbishop 
Crmnmer,  for  which  reason  (as  bishop  Bunut  reinsrks)  what  that  archbishop  ailerwsrds 
■offered  in  the  snooeeding  reign  was  thought  a  just  retaliation  on  him.  Bur»et^$  HimL 
0f  Jitfirmatwm,  VoL  11.  p.  112. 
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By  the  statute  of  I  ^  2  P.  Sr  M.  cap.  6.  the  statntes  of  5  R.  2. 
2  H.  4.  and  2  H.  5.  are  revived:  but  the  statutes  in  Henry  VUV$ 
time,  and  repealed  by  I  E.  6.  stood  still  repealed,  and  thus 
[404]  they  continued  till  1  Eliz.  and  if  there  had  needed  any  far- 
ther repeal  of  the  statutes  of  25  and  31  H.  8.  besides  what 
was  done  by  1  E.  6.  yet  the  statute  o(l  fy  2  P.  ^  M.  cap.  8.  injine 
hath  this  clause,  that  was  never  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz. 
nor  any  other  statute  since  made,  viz.  **  That  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  archbishops,  bishops  and  ordinaries  be  in  the  same  state 
for  process  of  suits,  punishmentsof  crimes,  and  execution  of  censures 
of  the  church,  with  knowledge  of  causes  belonging  to  the  same,  and 
as  large  in  these  points  as  the  said  jurisdiction  was  in  the  20th  year 
of  Henry  VIII."  which  doubtless  repealed  all  acts  made  betweea 
20  H.  8.  and  1  fy  2  P.  ^  M.  in  derogation  or  alteration  of  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction,  or  the  styles  or  forms  of  their  proceeding  by 
Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI. 

V.  I  come  now  to  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

By  the  act  of  1  Eliz.  cap.  I.  there  are  these  alterations:  1.  The 
statutes  of  1  4-  2  P.  *  M.  cap.  6.  5  R.2.2  H.  4.  2  H  5.  are  repealed, 
so  that  now  the  whole  jurisdiction  touching  heresy  stands  as  it  did  at 
common  law,  with  such  farther  additions  as  are  made  by  that  statute 
of  I  Eliz.  2.  The  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors  to  have  power  to 
issue  commissions  imder  the  great  seal  to  exercise  all  jurisdictions 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  within  this  kingdom,  and  to  visit,  reform, 
redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms,  ^c. 
which  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  can  or  may  be  law- 
fully reformed.  3.  That  such  commissioners  shall  not  have  power 
to  determine  any  matter  to  be  heresy,  but  only  such  as  have  been 
heretofore  determined  to  be  heresy:  1.  By  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  scriptures.  2.  Or  by  any  of  the  first  four  general  councils, 
or  any  other  general  council,  wherein  the  same  was  declared  heresy 
by  the  express  and  plain  words  of  the  said  canonical  scriptures. 
3.  Or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  determined  heresy  by  parliament 
with  the  assent  of  the  clergy  in  their  convocation. 

Upon  this  statute  these  things  are  observable : 

1.  By  this  statute  the  ancient  common  law  was  revived  for  the 
conviction  of  heretics,and  deliveriiig  them  over  to  the  secular  power, 
which  might  at  common  law  be  done  either  in  a  provincial 
[  405  ]  council,  or  by  the  diocesan  alone,  and  accordingly,  it  is  said 
Co.  P.  C.  cap.  5.(5)  the  conviction  of  heretics  was  practised 
in  the  queen's  time,  but  I  find  no  particular  instance  thereof  in  the 
queen's  time,(/)  but  in  the  case  of  Legal,  9  Jac.  it  was  so  resolved 
by  four  judges,  and  accordingly  put  in  ure,  and  upon  such  a  convic- 
tion before  the  diocesan  a  writ  de  hseretico  comburendo  might  and 
did  issue  in  the  cases  of  Legal  and  Wighlman  convict  of  •Srianiam 

(0  V,  40. 

ijt)  That  is  of  a  conviction  in  a  provincial  council,  or  before  the  diocesan  alone, 
tot  of  convictions  before  the  commiuioners  some  instances  are  here  mentioQed  by  our 
author. 
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Bfiire  the  diocesan  and  left  to  the  secular  power,  who  were  accord- 
igly  burnt  :(u)  vide  Baktr^a  Chronicltj  p.  446. 

8.  There  was  another  method  of  conviction  of  heresy,  and  there- 
pon  delivering  over  to  the  secular  power,  and  execution  of  the 
fender  by  writ  de  hseretico  comburendo,  namely  by  sentence  of  the 
immissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes  instituted  by  the  statute  of 
Eliz.  but  this  takes  not  away  the  conviction  of  heresy  by  the  dio- 
Man  or  in  a  provincial  council,  but  these  remain  as  they  did  at  com- 
Mm  law,  and  thus  it  was  done  17  Eliz.  upon  John  Peters  and 
fenry  Dirwtrtj{x)  FlemingSy  convict  of  heresy  before  the  commis- 
oners  for  ^nabaptism,  and  thereupon  a  writ  de  haeretico  cont" 
itrendo  issued. 

S.  That  this  act  restored  the  issuing  of  a  writ  de  hmreiico  com* 
yir€ndo{y)  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law  against  a 
lan  convict  of  heresy,  and  refusing  to  abjure,  or  having  abjured 
dapsed,  and  thereupon  delivered  to  the  secular  power. 

And  note^  that  this  writ  is  no  writ  of  course,  nor  can  the  chan- 
illor  or  keeper  issue  this  writ  upon  a  significavit  by  the  commis- 
oners  or  diocesan  without  a  special  warrant,  for  that  the  king 
lay  see  cause  to  suspend  the  issuing  thereof,  or  wholly  supersede 
p  or  pardon  the  sentence,  for  it  may  so  fall  out,  that  the  diocesan 
ath  adjudged  a  thing  to  be  heresy,  or  a  party  to  be  an 
ntetic,  which  in  truth  and  reality  is  not  so,  or  it  may  be  the  [  406  ] 
ally  may  retract,  and  so  be  capable  of  mercy. 

But  the  course  was  for  the  diocesan  alone,  if  the  conviction  were 
ngly  before  him,  or  for  the  diocesan  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
lisnoners,  if  the  conviction  were  before  them,  by  significavit  under 
le  seal  of  the  diocesan  to  return  the  conviction  into  the  chancery, 
nd  then  the  same  is  brought  before  the  king  and  his  council,  and 
iker  deliberation  by  the  king  with  his  council,  a  special  warrant 
Mies  from  the  king  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  the  chancellor 
r  keeper,  together  with  the  tenor  of  the  writ  de  haeretico  combur 
tndo  expressed  in  the  warrant,  and  commanding  the  chancellor  or 
eeper  to  issue  it  under  the  great  seal,  which  warrant  is  filed  for  the 
eeper's  indemnity:  this  was  the  form  which  was  used  17  Eliz.  in. 
le  case  of  the  Jinabaptisls  above-named;  and  notCj  altho  the  con- 
iction  were  before  the  commissioners,  yet  the  diocesan  was  one  of 
le  commissioners,  and  his  seal  to  the  significavily  so  that  there 
rere  the  junctures  of  both  authorities,  viz.  the  authority  of  the  dio- 
Man  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  of  the  com- 
lissioners  according  to  the  power  given  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz. 
nd  we  have  reason  to  believe^  that  the  subsequent  convictions  in 

(«)  Bat  yet  ought  not  to  have  been  to  by  law,  According  to  the  opinion  of  lord  Ctke^ 
« that  tlie  statute  of  9  H,  4.  cap,  15.  which  gave  the  writ  de  haretieo  eomburendo  was 
Bpealed,  and  at  common  law  no  such  writ  lay  upon  a  conviction  by  the  ordinary,  5  Co. 
19.33.  a.  12  Co.  Rep. 56.92. 

{*)  Their  names  were  John  Wielmaeker  and  Hendriek  Ter  Woort. 

{g)  The  act  says  nothing  about  this  writ  one  way  or  other,  but  only  repeals  tbo 
wmol  statutes  relating  to  heresy,  and  so  leaves  the  matter,  as  it  was  at  common  law. 
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the  qneen's  time  ptirsned  this  form,  and  possiWy  that  of  LegaVt  in 
9  Jac.  might  be  in  the  same  nature,  the  the  resolution  of  the  judges, 
upon  which  it  seems  the  process  was  formed^  takes  notke  only  of 
the  diocesan. 

4.  That  the  forfeiture  of  goods  or  lands  by  conrietion  of  heresy  is 
by  this  act  repealed. 

5.  Here  is  the  first  boundary,  that  was  set  to  the  extent  of  heresy 
as  to  the  matter  thereof,  what  only  shall  be  adjudged  heresy ;(j) 
and  altho  this  clause  refers  expressly  only  to  the  commissioners,  yet 
it  is  to  be  the  measure  and  rule  for  diocesans,  and  the  conTictions  in 
their  proceedings  against  heretics. 

But  it  is  true,  it  is  not  so  particular  and  certain,  as  might 
[  407  ]  haTe  been  wished,  for  according  to  the  inclination  of  the 
judge  possibly  some  would  determine  that  to  be  heresy  by 
the  canonical  scriptures,  which  possibly  is  not  at  all  heresy,  nor  con- 
trary to  the  canonical  scriptures  but  howsoever  it  brought  heresy 
to  a  greater  certainty  than  before. 

Upon  this  statute  of  1  Eliz.  these  things  seem  to  me  to  be  true: 
1.  That  the  rignificamt  of  the  conviction  of  heresy  ought  to  con- 
tain, even  at  common  law,  the  particular  heresy,  whereof  the  party 
was  convict,  and  without  such  particular  rignifieavit  no  writ  dt 
hasretico  comburendo  ought  to  issue;  and  the  reasons  are,  I.  Be- 
cause it  concerns  the  highest  temporal  interest  that  any  man  can 
have,  namely  his  life,  and  for  this  reason  even  in  smaller  temporal 
ooncerns  a  general  cause  or  return  of  heresy  or  criminousness  is  not 
sufficient;  it  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  of  refusal  or  non-admission  of 
a  clerk  to  allege,  that  he  is  criminosns  ^  non  idaneusj  or  that  be  is 
aehismaiicui  inveteratus  5  Co.  Sep.  58  a  Speeot^M  case,  and  the 
reason  is  very  well  given,  coment  que  nappent  al  court  la  roygne  a 
determiner  schismes  ou  heresies,  uncore  Poriginal  cause  del  suit 
esteant  matter,  dont  le  court  le  roy  ad  conusance,  le  cause  del 
schisme  ou  heresie,  purque  le  presentee  est  refuse,  covient  estre  al- 
ledge  en  certain  al  entent  le  court  le  roy  poit  consult  ove  divines  a 
scaver,  si  ceo  soit  schisme  ou  nemy;  and  upon  the  same  reason  it  is, 
that  in  Keyser^s  case  upon  an  Habeas  Corpus^  and  fFamer^s  case 
upon  a  false  imprisonment,  that  altho  the  statute  of  8  Hi  4.  enable 
the  ordinary  to  arrest  for  heresy,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  return  or  justi- 
fication to  say  the  party  was  an  heretic,  or  suspect  of  heresy,  but  he 
must  return  the  particular  heresy,  for  which  he  was  so  arrested,  that 
the  court  may  judge  upon  it;  and  tho  the  temporal  court  hath  no 
original  cognizance  of  heresy,  yet  it  being  incident  to  a  temporal  in- 
terest,  namely  the  liberty  of  a  man's  person,  the  temporal  court 
shall  judge,  whether  it  be  heresy  or  no;(*)   and  accordingly  in 

(«)  And  grt»i  cause  Uiere  was  for  this  limitatimi,  as  apfMars  from  the  Ibre-mentkxiad 
cases  ofKey$er  and  Wanur,  and  otbeira,  12  Co.  Rep,  56.  altho,  as  oar  auUior  says,  Uwre 
still  is  too  great  a  latitude  left,  since  it  is  unavoidable,  but  different  interpretations  will 
in  many  cases  be  put  even  upon  scripture,  so  long  as  the  use  of  reason  and  liberty  of 
thought  continues. 

(•)  This  is  certainly  agreeable  to  Um  law  of  the  laad,  9  C§.  /aeltl.  615,  &B.  shho  tt 
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those  cases  they  did  adjudge  that  to  be  no  heresy,  which  the 
bishop  returned  as  an  heresy,  and  in  one  case  the  prisoner  was 
discharged,  and  in  the  other  case  recovered  by  an  action  of  false 
imprisonment.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  5.  3.  Altho  heresy  be  a  case  of  eccle- 
siastical cognizance  and  jurisdiction,  and  as  long  as  it  only  con* 
oema  ecclesiastical  censures,  and  (so  far  forth  only)  fiiith  is  to  be 
giTen  to  them,  'till  reversed  by  appeal,  yea  altho  it  should  in  the 
sentence  itself  most  evidently  appear,  that  it  was  not  heresy,  yet  as 
to  the  inflicting  of  death  at  common  law  they  had  no  power,  but  all 
they  could  do  was  to  commit  him  to  the  secular  power,  their  busi- 
ness was  then  at  an  end ;  but  now  begins  the  concern  of  the  secular 
fower,  and  herein  they  were  not,  as  lacqueys,  only  to  follow  what 
the  ecclesiastical  judge  had  done,  for  now  the  life  of  a  subject 
was  concerned  either  to  be  taken  away  or  not,  and  that  merely  by 
the  secular  power,  and  herein  the  secular  power  had  a  judgment  of 
discretion  of  their  own,  which  they  are  to  exercise,  but  yet  cannot 
do  it,  unless  the  special  matter  of  the  heresy  be  certified  to  them. 

8.  Admit  a  general  certificate  without  shewing  the  particular  cause 
of  heresy  were  good  at  common  law,  yet  since  the  statute  of  1  EHz, 
it  must  be  particular,  because  an  act  of  parliament,  which  belongs  to 
die  interpretation  of  the  common  law,  directs  what  shall  be  heresy 
and  what  not,  and  the  king  and  his  council  are  to  give  the  warrant 
fiMr  issuing  the  writ,  and  therefore  must  be  ascertained,  whether  it  be 
an  heresy  within  the  description  of  this  act,  and  the  chancellor  or 
kseper  of  the  great  seal  is  to  affix  the  seal  and  issue  the  writ,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  satbfied  by  the  signjicavitj  that  it  is  an  heresy 
within  that  act,  and  if  he  be  not,  he  is  not  to  seal  it,  for  it  concerns 
the  life  of  a  subject;  these  are  not  bare  ministerial  acts  by  the 
king  and  his  council  or  chancellor  in  subservience  to  the  eccle-  [  409  ] 
Mstical  jurisdiction,  but  they  are  acts  judicial,  where  they 
am  to  exercise  both  a  legal  and  well  warranted  discretionary  judg- 
aieot,  and  therefore  must  have  the  cause  before  them  upon  the  sig^ 
mificaviif  and  not  by  a  bare  general  story  of  a  conviction  of  heresy, 
tnd  therefore  if  upon  the  return  oirhesignificavitj  whereby  the  party 
is  convict  and  sentenced  either  as  an  obstinate  or  relapsed  heretic,  it 
shall,  by  the  particularity  of  the  return,  appear,  that  it  is  not  heresy, 
there  ought  no  warrant  to  be  granted  for  the  issuing  of  the  writ,  and 

ba  mhkt  ih«  derf y  have  alwayt  disrelithed,  who  never  liked  to  tiibrait  their  prooeediofi 
hi  the  judgmeDt  of  the  king*8  courts,  or  of  any  authority  but  what  waa  ecclesiaatical« 
Meording^  we  find  a  decree  of  Boniface  V.  •*  Whereby  all  powert,  lords  temporal,  and 
raelon  with  their  officers  are  forbid  to  judge  or  take  cognizance  of  heresy,  it  beings 
merely  ecclesiastical,  or  to  refuse  to  execute  the  punishments  enjoined  by  them,  or  any 
way  directly  or  indirectly  to  hinder  their  process  or  sentence  under  the  pain  of  ezcom- 
■ranieatioo,  which  if  they  obstinately  lie  under  for  a  year,  they  are  to  be  condemned  as 
heretics  ;**  Sext.  decretal,  t,  5  tit.  2  cap,  Inquisitionis  negotium :  this  decree  is  con- 
ftrmed  hj  the  general  council  of  Conetance^  $e$$,  45.  See  the  constitutions  of  areh- 
bisbop  Boniface^  cap,  do  impetrantibus  prohibitiones,  dec.  cap.  de  malitia  judicia 
•eeularis,  dec  Sf  cap,  de  poena  impedientium,  dec.  See  also  archbishop  Banerejpe  ob- 
jections, 3  Ce.  InetiL  601,  609,  dpe.  Codex  Leg.  EeeleeiaeL  Anglic,  p.  1066.  Pref.  t» 
Gidcr.f.19, 
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if  granted,  yet  the  writ  ought  not  to  be  sealed,  and  therefore  the  cer- 
tificate or  significavit  must  be  special  and  certain.(*) 

Again,  this  definition  or  circumscription  of  heresy  is  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  tho  the  matter  of  it,  viz.  Heresy^  be  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance,  yet  the  interpretation  of  the  act  of  parliament  is  of  a 
temporal  cognizance,  especially  where  a  temporal  interest,  and  the 
greatest  temporal  interest  in  the  world,  namely  life,  is  concerned:  we 
have  many  acts  of  parliament,  that  concern  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
cognizance,  as  touching  clergy  and  purgation,  touching  matrimony 
and  the  prohibited  degrees,  yet  when  these  acts  of  parliament  come 
to  be  expounded,  the  temporal  judge  hath  the  cognizance  of  them. 

The  statute  of  2  H.  4.  hath  two  notable  clauses,  one  whereby  the 
ordinary  hath  power  to  arrest  for  heresy,  there  is  in  that  clause  no 
express  provision,  that  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  ordinary  and 
therefore  if  he  arrest  for  that,  which  is  not  heresy,  the  arrest  is  un- 
lawful, and  as  an  incident  to  an  interest  at  common  law,  viz.  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  the  temporal  court  hath  power  to  determine, 
whether  it  be  heresy  or  not,  as  is  above-shewn:  the  other  clause  is  a 
power  committed  to  the  ordinary  to  deliver  over  the  party  convict  to 
the  sheriff  to  be  executed  without  any  writ  de  hasreiico  comjburtndo. 
This  was  introductory  of  a  new  law,  and  therefore  the  sheriff  or 
officer  might  possibly  scruple  not  only  whether  there  were 
[  410  ]  such  a  sentence,(flr)  but  whether  the  thing,  for  which  the 
party  was  condemned  as  an  heretic,  were  really  heresy;  but 
to  avoid  all  difficulties  of  this  kind  this  unusual  clause  is  added,  that 
herein  credence  shall  be  given  to  the  diocesan  or  his  commissary. 

We  are  here  in  the  case  of  an  act  of  parliament,  an  act  that  intro* 
duceth  a  new  circumscription  of  heresy,  an  act  that  concerns  the  life 
of  the  subject,  in  a  business,  which  after  the  ordinary  hath  passed  his 
sentence,  is  now  wholly  left  to  the  king,  who,  tho  he  be  supreme  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal,  yet  in  the  issuing  of  his 
writ  de  hasretico  comburendo  is  looked  upon  by  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  as  acting  by  his  secular  power,  for  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  viz.  that  he  be  left  to  the  secular  power ^  in  this  he  acts  not 
ministerially  but  judicially,  and  therefore  upon  all  accounts  must  have 
a  certain  return  of  the  cause  of  the  heresy,  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  him, 
or  to  the  chancellor,  that  is  to  seal  the  writ,  that  the  return  contains 
not  any  certainty  of  the  heresy,  or  that  which  is  returned  as  an  he- 
resy, be  not  such  as  is  described  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.  no  writ  de 
haeretico  comburendo  ought  to  issue,  whether  the  conviction  be  by 
the  high  commission,  or  diocesan,  or'convocation.(£) 

Blacks.  Com.  Lib.  iv.  ch.  4.  p.  43,  44.  &c.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  eh.  S3. 

(*)  The  same  reasoning  holds  in  granting  the  writ  de  excommunicato  capiendo,  for 
that,  affecting  the  liberty  of  a  man*s  person,  concerns  a  temporal  interest. 

(a)  There  could  be  no  room  for  this  scruple,  because,  unless  the  sheriff  was  present  at 
pronouncing  the  sentence,  the  ordinary  had  no  power  by  2  H.  4.  to  deliver  the  heretic  to 
the  sheriff,  nor  could  the  sheriff  proceed  to  execute  him  without  a  writ 

(b)  Since  our  author  wrote,  altho  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  definition  of  he- 
resy, which  still  subsists  upon  the  foot  of  the  statute  of  1  EUx,  yet  the  severer  part  of  the 
punishment  is  taken  away,  and  the  doubt  removed,  whether  the  party  be  liaWe  to  a  writ 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

00KCER9INO  HOMICIDE  AND  FIRST  OF  SELF-KILLING  OR   FBLO  D£  8X. 

Hatino  gone  thro  the  pleas  of  the  crown  touching  high  treason,  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  petit  treason,  the  order  tliat  I  have  proposed 
Inds  me  to  consider  of  felony,  4'C.  and  these  are  of  two  kinds,  felonies 
by  the  common  law,  and  felonies  made  such  by  act  of  parliament. 

Felonies  by  common  law  are  such,  as  either  concern  the  taking 
tway  of  life,  or  concern  the  taking  away  of  goods,  or  concern  the 
habitation,  or  concern  the  obstruction  of  the  execution  of  justice  ia 
criminal  and  capital  causes,  as  escapes,  rescues,  fyc. 

In  the  first  place  therefore  come  to  be  considered  those  felonies  or 
offenses,  that  relate  to  life  or  the  taking  away  thereof  without  due 
process  of  law ;  and  this  again  is  either  that,  which  concerns  the  loss 
of  life  happening  to  a  man's  self,  or  happening  to  another. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  namely  the  consideration  of  that  offense  or 
crime,  that  concerns  a  man's  own  life,  where  there  is  no  other  offen- 
der but  the  sufferer,  this  falls  under  these  two  heads  or  divisions. 

L  Homicidium  sui-ipsiua^  or  felony  of  a  man's  self. 

II.  Infortunium^  or  pure  accident,  or  at  least,  where  no  other 
xeasonable  creature  is  concerned  in  the  effecting  of  it. 

Of  the  former  of  these  in  this  chapter. 

Feh  de  se  or  suicide  is,  where  a  man  of  the  age  of  discretion,  and 
compos  meniisy  voluntarily  kills  himself  by  stabbing,  poison,  or  any 
other  way. 

No  man  hath  the  absolute  interest  of  himself,  but  1.  God  almighty 
hath  an  interest  and  propriety  in  him,  and  therefore  self- 
Border  is  a  sin  against  God.    2.  The  king  hath  an  interest  [  412  3 
in  him,  and  therefore  the  inquisition  in  case  of  self-murder 
k/eioni^  4"  voluniarii  seipsum  inter/ecil  4*  murderavit  contra 
p&eetn  domini  regis. 

Co.  LiiL  §  194.  fol.  laii  a.  M.W.  Jac.  Wright^ s  case,  a  man  to 
the  intent  to  make  himself  impotent,  and  thereby  to  have  the  more 
colour  to  beg,  caused  another  to  strike  off  his  hand,  for  this  they  were 
both  indicted,  fined  and  ransomed. 

4$  hmrttUo  eomburendo,  for  by  29  Car,  3.  cap,  9.  this  writ  and  all  proceedinga  thereon, 

•nd  all  capital  pooishments  in  puniuance  of  ecclesiaatical  censures  are  utterly  abolished 

•nd  taken  awaj,  so  that  heresy  is  now  punishable  only  with  excommunication,  (except 

JB  the  case  of  a  clergyman,  who  is  also  to  be  deprived  and  degraded;)  the  civil  effects  of 

vhich  are,  that  the  party  communicated  is  disabled  fVom  making  a  will.  Smnb.  of  WiU$, 

(.  3.  §  22.  or  from  suing  for  any  debt  or  legacy.  Ibid.  part.  5.  §  6.  or  doing  any  legal 

»  Co.  LU.  133.  b,  snd  if  the  party  do  not  submit  within  forty  days  ailer  pablication, 

a  9ign\fieavit  into  Chancery,  there  issues  a  writ  de  excommunicate  capiendo,  by 

e  of  which  he  may  be  arrested  and  detained  in  prison,  till  he  do  submit;  so  that 

there  eeems  now  to  be  no  material  difference  between  a  simple  heretic  and  a  relapsed 

iMretic,  for  excommunication  not  being  a  definitive  sentence,  but  only  a  process  for  con- 

lanpt  to  inforce  obedience  to  the  sentence,  whenever  the  party  complies  with  it  by  re- 

tiMliDg,  doing  penance,  Sfc^  altho  a  relapsed  heretie,  he  is  to  be  absolved. 

VOJL  I. — 36 
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A  man  or  woman  as  to  capital  offenses  is  of  the  age  of  discretion 
at  fourteen  years  old:  vide  quae  supra  dicta  sunt  cap.  3. 

Compos  mentis. 

If  he  lose  his  memory  by  sickness,  infirmity,  or  accident,  and  kills 
himself  he  is  not  felo  de  se,  neither  can  he  be  said  to  commit  murder 
upon  himself  or  any  other. 

If  a  man  gives  himself  a  mortal  stroke,  while  he  is  non  compos^ 
and  recovers  his  miderstanding,  and  then  dies,  he  is  not  felodeUffot 
tho  the 'death  complete  the  homicide,  the  act  must  be  /Aa/,  which 
makes  the  offense. 

F.  22  E.  3.  Coron.  244.  Co.  P.  C.  54.  vide  supra  cap.  4.  who 
shall  be  said  non  compos. 

It  is  not  every  melancholy  or  hypochondriacal  distemper,  that  de- 
nominates a  man  non  compos^  for  there  are  few,  who  commit  thii 
offense,  but  are  under  such  infirmities,  but  it  must  be  such  an  aliena- 
tion of  mind,  that  renders  them  to  be  madmen  or  frantic,  or  destitute 
of  the  use  of  reason:  a  lunatic  killing  himself  in  the  fit  of  iimacy  ii 
not  felo  de  se,  otherwise  it  is,  if  it  be  at  another  time. 

What  a  voluntary  killing. 

If  a  man  voluntarily  give  himself  a  mortal  wound,  and  die  within 
a  year  and  a  day  of  that  wound,  he  isfelo  de  se^  and  he  cannot  purge 
the  crime,  nor  the  forfeiture  inflicted  by  the  law,  by  his  repenting  of 
ivhat  he  had  done.  8  E.  4.  4. 

It  must  be  simply  voluntary,  and  with  an  intent  to  kill  himself. 

If  Ji,  with  an  intent  to  prevent  a  gangrene  beginning  in  his  hand 
doth  without  any  advice  cut  off  his  hand,  by  which  be  dies, 
£  413  ]  he  is  not  thereby  felo  de  se  for  tho  it  was  a  voluntary  act, 
yet  it  was  not  with  an  intent  to  kill  himself. 

It  is  said  Co.  P.  C.  p.  54.  and  by  Mr.  Dalton^  cap.  92.,(a)  that  if  w?. 
gives  B.  a  stroke,  that  he  falls  to  the  ground,  B.  draws  hid  knife  and 
holds  it  up  for  his  own  defense,  ^.  in  haste  falling  upon  B.  to  kiU 
him  falls  upon  the  knife,  whereby  he  is  wounded  to  death,  w9.  isftlo 
de  se.j  and  for  that  they  cite  44  E.  3.  44.  44  nSss.  17.  where  indeed  it 
is  adjudged,  and  that  rightly,  that  B.  is  not  guilty,  and  shall  not  for- 
feit his  goods,  and  that  it  is  not  barely  se^j^endendoy  for  he  did  not 
strike,  only  held  up  his  knife,  and  so  is  simply  not  guilty;  and  all  that 
Knivett  says  is.  Est  trove,  que  le  mort  occise  lui  mesme^  and  ad- 
judged that  B.  is  not  guilty,  nor  his  goods  forfeit:  but  Knivett  says 
not,  that  Jl.  isfelo  de  se,  neither  indeed  is  he,  but  it  is  only  per  ir^for- 
tunium. 

But  if  •^.  had  stricken  at  B.  with  a  knife  intending  to  kill  him,  and 
missing  B.  had  stricken  himself,  and  killed  himself,  there  he  had 
been  felo  de  se,  because  that  act,  whereby  he  intended  to  murder  B. 
shall  have  the  same  construction,  if  it  kill  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son, as  it  should  have  done,  if  it  bad  taken  its  effect  upon  B.  de  quo 
infra. 

Touching  the  forfeiture  of  Felo  de  se. 

• 

(•)  Ntw  Edit.  1797.  M/.  144. 
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He  4oth  not  forfeit  his  lands  nor  his  wife's  dower. 

But  he  doth  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels. 

As  to  the  relation  of  the  forfeiture. 

Baron  and  feme  joint  purchasers  of  a  term  for  years,  the  husband 
drowns  himself,  the  lease  is  forfeited,  and  the  wife  surviving  shall  not 
hold  it  against  the  king  or  almoner,  Phwd,  Com.  260.  b,  Dy.  108. 
Dame  Hale^s  case,  in  which  all  the  judges  agreed,  but  seem  to  inti- 
mate different  reasons:  Weston  held  the  relation  was  only  to  the 
death,  but  the  title  of  the  king»and  a  common  person  coming  toge- 
ther, the  king's  title  shall  be  preferred,  but  yet  they  concluded,  that 
the  forfeiture  relates  to  the  first  act,  whereby  the  felony  was  commit* 
ted,  namely  the  throwing  himself  into  the  water,  and  so  the 
king's  title  commenced  in  the  life  of  the  husband,  and  [  414  3 
amounted  to  a  forfeiture  in  his  life-time,  when  by  law  it  was 
in  his  power,  either  by  his  disposal  or  forfeiture,  as  by  outlawry,  to 
bind  the  interest  of  the  wife,  and  therefore  they  say,  that  if  a  villain 
give  himself  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  lord  seize  the  goods,  and  then 
the  villain  die  of  the  wound,  the  king  shall  have  the  goods  against 
the  lord,  and  with  this  agrees  Littleton^  8  E.  4.  4. 

That  the  law  was  well  resolved  in  that  case  I  do  not  doubt,  but  I 
tm  not  satisfied,  that  the  relation  of  the  forfeiture  is  to  the  time  of 
the  stroke  to  all  purposes,  no  more  than  in  case  of  another  felony, 
for  suppose  a  man  should  give  himself  a  mortal  stroke  and  live  eleven 
months  after,  how  shall  he  support  himself  and  his  family? 

But  whereas  in  other  cases  of  other  felonies  the  forfeiture  as  to 
goods  relates  neither  to  the  stroke,  nor  to  the  death,  but  to  the  convic- 
tion, here  the  forfeiture  relates  not  barely  to  the  presentment  or 
inquisition,  but  to  the  death  in  case  ofdi/elo  de  se^  for  being  his  own 
executioner  he  prevents  any  formal  conviction,  as  in  other  felonies. 

But  yet  in  order  to  this  forfeiture  it  is  necessary,  that  there  should 
be  a  record  to  entitle  the  king,  viz.  an  inquisition. 

Inquisitions  therefore  in  this  case  are  of  two  kinds,  viz,  if  the  body 
cannot  be  seen,  then  it  is  inquisible  before  the  justices  of  oyer  and 
terminery  yea  or  before  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  county,  for  it 
is  a  felony,  and  within  the  extent  of  their  commission,  H.  37  Eliz. 
B.  R.  Laughion^s  case,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  55.,(£)  and  accordingly  adjudged 
M.  1656.  in  Greeve^s  case. 

And  so  if  an  indictment  of  felony  be  before  commissioners  of  oyer 
and  terminer  or  goal-delivery,  ^*c.  and  afugam  fecit  be  presented, 
if  process  be  made  against  those,  that  have  the  goods,  the  flight  may 
be  traversed,  for  it  is  but  an  inquest  of  office,  and  shall  not  conclude. 
47  E.  3.  26. 

But  it  is  there  held,  that  if  an  inquisition  be  taken  before  the  coro- 
ner super  visum  corporis^  that  a  man  is  felo  de  se^  that  inquisition 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  is  not  traversable  by  the  executors  or  ad- 
ministrators of  the  deceased,  Co.  P.  C.p.  55.  and  the  like 
seems  to  be  held  by  Stamford^  P.  C.  p.  183.  A.  where  a  [415  ] 
Jxigam  fecit  is  presented  before  the  coroner  super  visum 

(6)  In  Margins. 
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corporis,  where  it  is  found,  that  a  murder  was  committed,  and  the 
murderer  fled;  and  yet  the  offender  himself  shall  be  received  to  plead 
not  guilty  to  the  indictment  or  inquisition  before  the  coroner,  as  by 
daily  experience  it  appears,  tho  Stamford  makes  it  there  a  question 
whether  the  fugamfecii  be  traversable. 

And  therefore  I  remember  in  the  kin^*s  bench  in  the  case  o(  Bar- 
clay it  was  ruled,  that  in  case  of  an  inquest  before  the  coroner  super 
visum  corporis,  wherein  tho  party  was  found  ye/o  de  se,  the  inquisi- 
tion was  quashed  in  the  king's  benchy  because  upon  examination  it 
appeared,  that  the  coroner  refused  to  let  the  jury  hear  witness  on  the 
part  of  him  that  was  dead,  to  prove  that  he  was  noi/elo  de  se,  for 
the  coroner  ought  to  hear  evidence  on  both  sides,  partly  because  it 
was  doubted,  that  the  inquisition  in  this  case  was  conclusive,  and  a 
conviction,  and  not  traversable,  and  the  court  of  king's  bench,  who 
are  the  sovereign  coroner,  did  set  asidt  that  inquisition,  and  order 
the  coroner  to  inquire  de  novo  super  visum  corporis,  because  the  body 
was  yet  to  be  viewed.  H,  1658.  B.  R.  Barclay^ s  case,(c) 

If  an  inquisition  be  taken  before  the  coronet  super  vistim  corporis,* 
whereby  the  party  dead  is  found  to  have  died  per  infortunium^  if  it 
is  suggested  on  the  part  of  the  king  or  almoner,  that  he  was  felo  de 
se,  and  In  the  king's  bench  a  writ  of  melius  inquirendum  is  prayed 
to  the  sheriff,  it  seems  it  ought  not  to  be  granted,  because  the  coroner 
is  the  proper  officer,  and  accordingly  it  was  denied  in  Pasch.  24Car.  2. 
and  if  granted,  and  an  inquisition  taken,  it  hath  been  held  void((/)  by 
the  statute  of  28  E.  3.  cap  9.  tho  many  precedents  of  such  writs  are 
extant  H.  37  Eliz.  B.  R.  Crokcyn.  13.  Harleslon'schsej  F.  N.  B. 
144, 250.(e) 

But  it  seems,  if  the  coroner's  inquisition  omit  the  finding  of  the 
goods  of  the  felo  de  se,  that  may  be  supplied  by  a  writ  of  melius  in- 
quirendum directed  to  the  sheriff,  for  that  is  not  within  the  statute  of 
28  E.  3. 

But  whensoever  any  inquisition  is  taken  by  the  sheriff  by 
[416  ]  a  writ  or  commission  of  mf//f/«  inquirendumyVf'MhoMi  ques- 
tion that  inquisition  is  traversable. 

If  an  inquisition  be  taken  before  the  coroner  super  visum  corporis 
de  villts  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  and  says  not  de  quatuor  villaiis  proxinA 
adjacent^  according  to  the  statute  of  4  E.  1.  de  coronaioribus,{f) 
yet  it  hath  been  held  the  inquisition  is  good,  because  the  statute  is 
only  directory.  H.  1658.  B.  R.  Barclay^ s  case.(^) 

But  altho  an  inquisition  taken  before  the  coroner  super  visum  cor- 
poris in  the  point  of  felo  de  se  is  of  great  authority  and  a  sufficient 
record,  whereupon  process  may  be  made  against  those  that  detain 
the  goods  found  in  the  inquisition,  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  is  tra- 
versable in  the  very  point  so  found,  for  it  is  but  an  inquest  of  office, 
and  whereupon  the  party  grieved  thereby  can  have  no  attaint,  but 

(0  2  Sid,  90. 101.  {d)  2  Ander.  204. 

(0£:rf««.  1718.  p.  322,554. 

(/)  This  statute  was  but  an  affirmance  ofthe  common  law,  Brit,  7.  «• 
(g)  2  Sid,  144.  See  alio  Um  King  venui  Cro—t^  S^lSid,  204. 
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flftherwiae  it  is  of  a  presentment  of  a  fugam  fecit  before  the  coroner. 
8  B.  4.  4. 

The  coroner  hath  power  super  visum  corporis  to  inquire  touching 
the  murder  or  interfection  of  the  party  that  is  dead,  and  also  of  all 
accessaries  before,  and  of  their  flight,  but  not  of  accessaries  after  the 
fact  4  H,  7.  18.  6.(A),  yet  the  party  presented  before  the  coroner  to 
be  principal  or  accessary  before  is  not  convict  by  such  presentment, 
but  shall  be  arraigned  and  plead  to  the  felony,  and  I  know  no  difier- 
ence  between  that  and  this;  and  it  seems  unreasonable,  that  by  an 
inquest  taken  against  a  dead  person,  whereby  he  is  found ^e/o  de  se^ 
that  the  executors,  administrators,  legatees,  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased should  be  concluded,  and  lose  the  goods  of  the  deceased  with- 
out an  answer,  by  an  inqusition  which  may  be  taken  by 
the  coroner  behind  their  backs,  and  I  find  no  book  express  [  417  3 
in  it,  but  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke^  P.  C,  55.,(t)  for  the 
doubt  of  Mr.  Stamford^  P.  C.  183.  is  only  upon  a  fu^am/eciiy  and 
in  the  case  of  Barclay  1658,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  were  not 
satisfied,  that  it  was  conclusive. 

P.  45  E.  3.  inter  communia  scaccarii  there  was  a  presentment 
(before  the  coroner,  as  it  seems,  but  it  is  not  so  expressed  in  the 
record)  that  Walter  Page  felon  id  se  suhmersitj  fy  sic  felo  de  se 
devenit^Rnd  thereupon  a  writ  issued  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  inquire 
wliat  debts  were  due  to  Walter  Page  ;  the  sherifls  of  London  took 
an  inquisition,  whereby  it  was  found  that  Simon  Long  of  Essex  was 
indebted  to  Walter  Page  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  40/.  by  bill, 
thereupon  process  issued  against  Simon  Long  to  answer  the  debt, 
who  came  in  and  confessed  he  owed  the  debt  to  Walter  Page^  dicit 
tamen,  quod  domino  regi  reddere  non  debet,  quia  qualitercunque 
prssentatum  fuit,  quod  dictus  Walterus  Page  nequiter  and  felonicft 
se  submersit,  ut  prsedicitur,  idem  Walterus  Page  interfectus  fuit 
per  emulos  suos,  &  per  ipsos  in  quodam  fossato  in  loco  vocato  the 
wilds  in  com.  Surrey  project  us,  absque  hoc,  quod  ipse  aliqualiter 
sesubmersit;  and  thereupon  isssue  was  joined,  and  by  a  jury  of 
Surrey  found,  quod  dictus  Walterus  Page  fuit  interfectus  per  emu- 
los suos,  &  in  fossato  projectus,  absque  hoc,  quod  ipse  aliqualiter  se 
submersit. 

There  a  traverse  was  taken  to  the  presentment,  which  must  needs 
be  before  the  coroner  by  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  case,  tho  the 
coroner  be  not  mentioned  in  the  record. 

And  with  this  agrees  the  book  of  8  E.  4.  4.  that  the  finding  of 
one  to  be  felo  de  se  is  traversable,  tho  found  before  the  coroner;  but 

(A)  This  case  says  nothing  directlj  of  the  coroner's  power  to  inquire  of  accessaries,  yet 
bj  reeolvini;,  that  in  case  of  an  accesvary  before  the  fact  presented  before  the  coroner, 
if  it  was  found  he  fled,  he  should  forfeit  his  poods,  but  not  so  in  case  of  an  accessary  after 
the  &ct,  it  seems  stronsrly  to  imply,  that  the  coroner  had  jurisdiction  in  the  one  case,  but 
not  in  the  otlier;  and  Stamford  says,  that  the  judges  in  that  case  of  4  H,  7.  abridged  the 
coroner  of  a  power,  which  he  would  have  usurped  in  inquiring  of  those,  who  were  i 
nries  after  the  murder.  See  to  this  purpose  Daliion  3^. 
(i)  See  also  to  the  same  purpose  hob,  317. 
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indeed  it  holds,  that  a  fugam  fecit  presented  before  the  coroner  a 
not  traversable,  quia  auntieni  ley  de  corone.{k) 

If  there  be  two  coroners  in  a  county,  the  outlawry  most  be  giTco 

by  both,  uilagalus  est  per  judicium  coronatorum^  yet  one  of  them 

may  take  an  inquisition  super  visum  corporisy  Af.  6  ^  7  Eliz.C.  B\t) 

By  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  1.  the  coroner  ought  to  re- 

[418]  turn  and  certify  the  inquisition  taken  by  him  to  the  next 

goal-delivery,  or  into  the  king's  bench. 

And  thus  far  touching  felodese  and  his  forfeiture. 

There  is  another  kind  of  death  of  a  man,  which  may  be  Gonnder- 
able  in  this  place,  namely  the  death  of  a  man  j^er  jn/br/iinjiimy  and 
this  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Where  one  man  is  the  cause  of  another  man's  death  without 
any  ill-intent,  and  by  misfortune:  of  this  I  shall  treat  under  the  dis- 
tribution of  homicide. 

2.  When  a  man  comes  to  an'  untimely  end,  where  no  other  rea- 
sonable creature  concurs  to  it,  and  this  is  properly  jver  infortunium. 

As  where  a  man  falls  from  an  horse,  or  house,  or  boat,  or  into  a 
pit,  or  a  tree  or  tile  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him,  or  is  killed  by  a  beast, 
m  this  case  the  coroner  ought  to  take  an  inquiry  auper  vitum  car- 
poriSi  and  also  of  the  manner  and  means,  how  he  came  by  his  death, 
and  of  the  thing,  whereby  it  happened,  and  of  the  value  thereof,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  there  is  a  forfeit  belonging  to  the  king  as  a  deo- 
dand,  whereof  in  the  next  chapter.[l] 

(k)  See  Stamf.  Prerog.  46.  b.  (I)  See  Ibb.  70. 


[1]  Bj  4  Oeo,  IV.  e.  52, 1. 1,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  anj  ooroner,  or  other  i 
having  authority  to  hold  ioquestt,  to  issue  aoy  warrant  or  other  prooea  direetiof  tht 
interment  of  the  remains  of  persons  against  whom  a  finding  offelo  de  te  shall  be  faad^ 
in  any  public  highway;  but  such  coroner  or  other  officer  uiall  give  directions  for  tht 
private  interment  of  the  remains  of  such  person  felo  de  se,  without  any  stake  beiag 
driven  through  the  body  of  such  person,  in  the  church-yard,  or  other  barial-grooBd  m 
the  parish  or  place  in  which  the  remains  of  such  person  might,  by  the  laws  or  cnstuai 
of  England^  be  interred,  if  the  verdict  of  felo  de  §e  had  not  been  found  against  soeh 
person,  such  interment  to  be  made  within  twenty-fuor  hoars  from  the  fiDding  of  the 
inquisition,  and  to  take  place  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night.  Profist 
not  to  authorize  the  performing  of  any  of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial  on  Um  interasit 
of  the  remains  of  any  such  person,  nor  to  alter  the  laws  or  usages  relating  to  the 
burial  of  such  person,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  interment  of  such  remains  in  soeh 
church-yard  or  burial-ground  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner. 

By  self-murder  all  the  chattels,  real  and  personal,  which  the  felo  de  st  has  in  his  own 
right  are  forfeited,  and  also  all  chattels  real  whereof  he  u  possessed  either  jointly  with 
his  wife  or  in  her  right,  and  also  all  bonds  and  other  personal  things  in  action  bcloaginf 
solely  to  himself,  and  abio  all  personal  things  in  action,  and,  as  some  say,  entire  chattets 
in  possession  to  which  he  was  entitled  jointly  with  another,  on  any  account  except  that 
of  merchandise.  But  it  is  said  that  he  shall  forfeit  a  moiety  only  of  such  joint  chattels 
as  may  be  severed,  and  nothing  at  all  of  what  he  was  possessed  of  as  executor  or  ad- 
ministrator. His  lands  of  inheritance  are  not  forfeited,  nor  his  wife  barred  of  dower. 
No  part  of  bis  personal  estate  vests  in  the  king  before  the  self-murder  is  found  by  soma 
inquisition.  But  after  inquisition  it  is  forfeited  from  the  time  the  act  done.  4  BL 
Com.  190.  n.  22.   Stephene,  C.  L.  145-7.    See  poet,  eh.  33,  nole. 

Suicide  consists  in  a  man*s  deliberately  putting  an  end  to  his  own  existence,  or  eooi- 
mitting  any  unlawful  malicious  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death — as  if 
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•ttempting  to  kin  another  be  niDf  upon  hif  antagoiiift*f  tword,  orthooting  at  another  the 
gon  boraU  and  kills  himself.  4  BL  Com,  189. 

Bat  the  act  must  be  strictly  his  own,  for  if  a  man  desire  another  to  kill  him,  who  com- 
■liei,  the  person  killed  is  noifeU  ds  se,  though  the  killer  u  a  murderer.  1  Hawk,  c.  27,  •.  6. 

8o  he  must  be  of  years  of  discretion,  and  in  his  senses.  4  Bl,  C,  189. 

There  may  be  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to  self-murder,  for  if  a  man  persuades 
■Bother  to  kill  himself,  and  he  does  so,  the  adviser  is  guilty  of  murder,  as  an  accessary 
Mora  the  ikot  4  iU.  C.  189.  £«i/io.  136.  JRex  ¥.  HiiMeii,  12.  ^  Ji:  C.  C.  A.  356.  Faus't 
Que,  4  A^  44.  6. 

Where  two  persona  agree  to  die  together,  and  one  of  them,  at  the  persuaMon  of  the 
other,  buys  poison  and  mixes  it  in  a  potion,  and  both  drink  of  it,  and  he  who  bought 
wid  made  the  potion  survives  by  using  proper  remedies,  and  the  other  dies;  it  is  said  to 
\m  the  better  opinion,  that  he  who  dies  shall  be  adjudged  a  feU  de  ss,  because  all  that 
happened  was  originally  owing  to  his  own  wicked  purpose,  and  the  other  only  put  it  in 
hie  power  to  execute  it  in  that  particular  manner.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  e.  37*  s.  6.  KeUw,  136. 
JfMr,  754. 

If  a  man,  intending  to  shoot  at  another,  mortally  wound  himself  by  the  bursting  of 
the  gun,  he  is  felo  &  se;  his  own  death  being  the  consequence  of  an  unlawfiil,  ma- 
Ceioas  act  towards  another.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  if  A.  strike  B.  to  the  ground, 
and  B,  draw  a  knife  and  hold  it  up  for  his  own  defence,  and  A.  in  haste  falling  upon  B. 
Id  kiU  him,  fall  upon  the  knife  and  be  thereby  killed,  A.  im  fdo  de  se;  3  Imt.  54.  DaU, 
c  144;  but  this  has  been  doubted.  1  Hau>kin§,  P.  C.  e.  37,  •  4. 

A  husband  and  wife  being  in  extreme  poverty  and  great  distress  of  mind,  the  husbsnd 

' !,  **  I  am  weary  of  life,  and  will  destroy  myself;**  upon  which  the  wife  replied,  **  If 
I  d«»,  I  will  too."  The  man  bought  some  poison,  mixed  it  with  some  drink,  and  thev 
partook  of  it  The  husband  died;  but  the  wife,  by  drinking  salad^il,  which 
sd  sickness,  recovered,  and  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  and  acquitted ; 
bat  solelv  on  the  ground  that,  being  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  she  was  under  his  con- 
Irol ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  to  commit  suicide  had  been  first  suggested  by  him, 
it  was  considered  that  she  was  not  a  free  agent,  and  therefore  the  jury,  under  the  direc 
tioo  of  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  pronounced  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  AnonymauM 
nierred  to  in  Rig,  v.  AUiaon,  SCSfP.  418.  Jfoore,  754.  1  Rum,  on  C.  508. 

ihwkint  speaks  with  some  warmth  against  an  unaccountable  notion,  which  he  says 
prevailed  even  in  his  time,  that  every  one  who  kills  himself  most  be  ntm  eompo$  of 
ooaree;  beeause  it  is  said  to  be  impossible  that  a  man  in  his  senses  should  do  a  thing  so 
oootrary  to  nature  and  all  sense  and  reason.  But  he  argues,  that  if  this  doctrine  were 
aOowahle,  it  mieht  be  applied  in  excuse  of  many  other  crimes  as  well  as  this ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  a  mother  murdering  her  child,  which  is  also  against  nature  and  reason; 
■■d  this  ecosideration,  instead  of  being  the  highest  aggravation  of  a  crime,  would  mako 
it  BO  crime  at  all;  for  it  is  certain  a  persoo  fion  compot  msnlts  can  be  guilty  of  no  crime. 
1  HawL  e.  37,  s.  3. 

If  one  encourages  another  to  commit  suicide,  and  is  present  abetting  him  while  he 
4taB  ao,  sooh  person  is  guiKy  of  murder  as  a  principal;  and  if  two  encourage  each 
atiwr  to  murder  themseWes,  and  one  does  so,  the  other  being  present,  but  failing  in  the 
attempt  on  himself,  the  latter  is  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  the  first ;  but  if  it  be  nn- 
•ertain  whether  the  deceased  really  killed  himself  or  whether  he  came  to  his  death  by 
accident  before  the  moment  when  he  meant  to  destroy  himself,  it  will  not  be  murder  in 
either.  R.  v.  Dysoa,  R.ifR.  C.C.  533.  R.  v.  AlUton,  S  C.  Sf  P.  418.    See  Pott,  Chap. 


& 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

OF  DEODANDS. 

Reoularlt  that  moveable  good,  that  brings  a  man  to  an  nnttmelf 
death,  is  forfeit  to  the  king,  and  it  is  usually  granted  by  the  king  to 
his  almoner  to  distribute  in  charitable  uses. 

But  they  are  not  forfeit  till  the  death  be  found,  which  is  regularly 
by  the  coroner,  and  may  be  before  the  commissioners  of  goal-delivery, 
oyer  and  ttrmintr^  or  of  the  peace,  if  omitted  by  the  coroner,  and 
hence  it  is,  that  these  goods,  as  neither  the  goods  of  felons  of  them- 
selves, felons  and  other  outlawed  persons,  cannot  be  claimed  by  pre- 
scription, because  there  must  appear  a  title  to  them  by  matter  of 
record,  before  they  are  forfeited. 

Upon  the  death  of  a  man  by  misadventure,  fyc,  the  inquisition 
ought  to  inquire  of  the  goods,  that  occasioned  the  death,  and  the 
value  of  them,  and  the  Villata,  where  the  mischance  happened, 
shall  be  charged  with  process  for  the  said  goods  or  their  value,  tha 
they  were  not  delivered  to  them,(a)  3  E.  3.  Cor.  898. 

And  this  is  the  reason,  that  in  every  indictment  of  murder,  man- 
slaughter, St*c.  the  indictment  finding,  that  he  was  killed  with  a 
sword,  staff,  fyc.  ought  to  find  also  the  price,  viz,  5  solidorumy  be- 
cause the  king  is  entitled  to  that  instrument,  whereby  the  party  was 
killed,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  that  altho  it  were  the  sword  of 
another  man,  and  not  his,  that  gave  the  stroke,  Co.  P.  C.  57,  58.  tho 
this  doth  not  vitiate  the  indictment  as  to  the  offense  itself,  tho  the 
price  be  omitted. 

Deodands  are  of  two  natures:  1.  Such  as  do  movere  ad 

[  420  ]  mortem.    2.  Such  as,  tho  they  are  quiescentiaj  yet  occasion 

the  party's  death:  viWe statute  4  E.  I.  de officio  coronaloris. 

1.  Things  moving  to  death:  as  if  a  beast  kill  a  man,  8  E.  2.  Co- 
ron.  403.  if  a  man  be  cutting  of  a  tree,  and  the  tree  fall  upon  another 
tree  and  break  down  a  limb,  which  falls  upon  a  man  and  kills  him, 
both  the  limb,  and  the  tree  that  fell,  are  deodands.  8  E.  2.  Co- 
Ton.  398. 

If  a  man  be  driving  of  a  cart,  and  the  cart  fall  and  kill  a  man,  the 
cart  and  horses  are  a  deodand.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  388.  and  so  if  a  cart 
run  over  a  man  and  kill  him,  the  cart  and  horses  are  forfeit,  8  E.  2. 
Coron.  403.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  326,  342.(6)  so  if  the  timber  that  hangs  a 
bell,  fall  and  kill  a  man,  the  timber  and  bell  are  both  forfeit.(c) 

(a)  This  case  is  cited  from  an  her.  by  Fitxhtrberi^  who  adds  at  the  end  of  it,  fund 
mirum, 

(b)  A  cart  met  a  waggon  loaded  npon  the  road,  and  the  cart  endeavouring  to  pass  by 
the  waggon,  was  driven  upon  sn  high  bank  and  over-turned,  and  threw  a  person,  that  was 
in  the  cart,  just  before  the  wheels  of  the  waggon,  and  the  waggon  ran  over  him  and  kild 
him;  it  was  resolved  in  this  case  in  the  home  circuit  l>y  PoUexfen  and  Gregtny^  that  the 
cart,  waggon,  loading,  and  all  the  horses  were  deodands,  because  they  all  moved  ad  »or. 
tern,    i  Salk.  fi20. 

(e)  8  E.  3.  CoTMM  405.  vide  emUn  JRcx  mtmm  CroMe,  SfclSid,  907. 
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If  a  man  in  watering  his  horse  is  drowned,  the  horse  is  a  deodandL 
8  E.  2.  Coron.  401. 

If  a  man  fall  into  the  water,  and  the  water  carry  him  under  the 
wheel  of  a  mill,  whereby  he  is  killed,  the  wheel  is  forfeited,  but  not 
the  mill.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  389. 

If  a  weight  of  earth  fall  upon  a  worker  in  a  mine  and  kill  him, 
the  weight  of  earth  is  forfeit,  not  the  whole  mine.  12  JR.  2.  For- 
future  20. 

A  man  falls  from  his  horse  against  a  trunk,  whereof  he  dies,  the 
horse  is  forfeit  as  a  deodand,  but  not  the  trunk.  3  E,  3.  Coron.  34 L. 

And  yet  I  find  strong  authority,  that  in  that  case  the  horse  is  not 
forfeited,  unless  he  throw  his  rider. 

Clans.  5.  E.  3.  part  2.  m.  9.  It  was  found  by  inquisition, "  Quod 
WiUielmus  Daventrise  in  parochi&  beatse  Marioe  Stroud  in  com. 
Btiddlesexj  cum  ad-aquavit  quendam  equum  magistri  sui,  dictusque 
Witlielmus  redeundo  de  eodem  equo  per  infortunium  cecidit,  &  cum 
codem  equo  per  amicos  suns  semivivus  deductus  fuit  ad  hospitium 
prsdicti  magistri  sui  apud  F/eetstreet  in  suburbio  London^ 
II  ibidem  languidus  vixit  usque  occasum  solis,  quo  tempore  [  421  ] 
obiit  ex  casu  prsedicto;  &  quod  prsedictus  equus  tempore 
casCis  praedicti  per  aliquem  vel  aliquam  non  fuit  perterritus,  per  quod 
habuit  occasionem  recalcitrandi. 

This  inquisition  being  removed  into  the  chancery  by  Certiorarij 
thereupon  it  was  adjudged  coram  rege  ^  concilio,  quod  equus  prse-' 
dicius  tanquam  deodand*  regi  in  hoc  casu  non  debet  adjudicariy  and 
thereupon  a  writ  issues  to  the  sheriffs  and  coroners  of  London  recit- 
ing the  inquisition:  <<  Jamque  dictS  certificatione  coram  nobis  &  con- 
cilio  nostro  inspecta  &  plenius  examinata,  nobis  &  dicto  concilio  nos- 
tro  videtur,  qu6d  equus  praedictus  tanquam  deodand'  nobis  in  hoc 
casu  non  debet  adjudicari,"  commands  the  sheriff  and  coroners, 
«  quod  exactionem,  quam  Johanni  Bleburgh  (the  master  of  the  horse) 
▼el  plegiis,  vel  manucaploribus  suis  in  hSc  parte  pro  equo  prsedicto 
▼cl  ejus  pretio  nobis  tanquam  deodand'  reddend*  fecistis,  supersede- 
atis  omnino  &  districtionem  in  hSc  parte  factam  sine  dilatione  relax- 
etis."   T.  B.  apud  Guildford  18  Novemb. 

Which  judgment  is  of  greater  weight,  than  any  above  cited,  and 
may  be  a  great  guide  in  cases  of  this  nature,  and  therefore  I  have 
dted  it  at  large:  1.  It  is  a  resolution  subsequent  to  all  those  judgments, 
that  are  above-mentiond,  for  the  last  of  them  is  the  3  E.  3.  and  this 
u5  £.  3.  Again,  2.  It  is  a  solemn  judgment  given  in  Chancery  coram 
rege  4*  concilio  upon  great  examination,  and  the  whole  case  stated  in 
the  inquisition,  and  every  man  knows,  that  understands  any  thing 
of  records  of  those  times,  that  coram  rege  4*  concilio  was  the  king's 
legal  council,  namely  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Seal,  justices  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  chancellor  and  barons 
of  the  Exchequer:  these  usually  met  in  chancery  upon  such  occasions 
under  the  style  of  concilium. 

3.  It  is  a  judgment  given  by  the  king  and  council  against  the  for- 
feiture, the  whole  case  appearing  upon  the  inquisition,  which  is  of 
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greater  moment,  than  a  judgment  .given  for  the  king,  because  given 
by  himself  and  his  officers  against  his  own  interest. 

2.  Now  touching  deodauds  of  things  not  moveable. 
[422  ]  If  a  man  be  drowned  in  a  pit,  tho  the  pit  cannot  be  for- 
feited, the  coroner  may  charge  the  township  to  stop  the  pit, 
and  make  entry  thereof  in  his  roils;  and  if  it  be  not  done  before  the 
next  eyre  or  goal-delivery,  the  township  shall  be  amerced.  8.  E.  2. 
Coron.  416. 

If  a  man  falls  from  a  hay-rick,  whereby  he  dies,  it  is  said  (no/a, 
not  adjudged)  that  it  shall  be  forfeit.    3  E.  3.  Coron.  348. 

If  a  man  be  getting  up  a  cart  by  the  wheel  to  gather  plums,  and 
neither  the  cart  nor  horses  moving,  the  man  falls  and  dies,  neither  the 
cart  nor  horses  are  forfeit,  but  only  the  wheel.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  409. 

It  seems,  that  if  a  man  be  under  the  age  o/  fourteen  years,  and  (alls 
from  a  cart  or  horse,  it  shall  not  be  a  deodand,  because  he  was  not 
of  discretion  to  look  to  himself;  but  if  a  horse,  bull,  or  the  like  kill 
him,  or  if  a  cart  run  over  him,  there  it  shall  be  a  deodand  SE.2. 
Coron.  389.  Stamford's  P.  Cor.  21.  a.  Co.  P.  C.p.  57.  for  there  it 
shall  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the  keeper  of  the  goods,  that  did 
the  mischief,  and  so  it  is,  if  a  tree  fall  up^n  one  within  the  age  of 
discretion,  it  is  a  deodand. 

Touching  deodands  in  ships  or  boats,  these  things  are  observable: 

1.  If  a  ship  or  boat  be  laden  with  merchandize,  tho  it  fall  out  that 
a  man  be  killed  by  the  motion  of  the  ship  or  boat,  yet  the  merchan- 
dize are  no  deodand,  tho  it  be  in  the  fresh  water;  but  if  any  particular 
merchandize  fall  upon  a  party,  whereby  he  dies,  that  particular 
merchandize  shall  be  a  deodand,  and  not  the  ship.  Briiiony  cap.  1. 
de  office  de  coroner,  §  13  ^  14. 

2.  If  a  ship  or  vessel  be  sailing  upon  the  sea,  and  a  person  falls  out 
of  the  ship  and  is  drowned,  the  ship  is  no  deodand. 

By  the  antient  constitutions  of  the  admiralty  it  seems,  that  if  a  man 
were  drowned  upon  the  sea  by  falling  off  from  the  ship  under  sail, 
there  was  no  deodand  dub,  nor  if  he  died  by  the  fall  of  a  mast  or  sail- 
yard,  or  otherwise;  but  indeed  in  the  articles  of  inquiry  in  the  court 
of  admiralty,  mentiond  in  the  black  book  of  the  admiralty,  one  of 
the  articles  is  to  inquire  of  them,  that  take  any  deodands, 
[  423 "]  besides  the  admiral  of  any  gold,  silver  or  jewels  found  upon 
any  man  slain  upon  the  sea,  drowned  in  the  sea,  or  slain 
with  a  mast  in  the  ship,  or  with  the  yard  of  the  ship,  or  with  any 
other  thing,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  death  of  any  man,  that  in  sucb 
case  appurtient  al  admiral  per  prendre  and  administre  per  Palme,  ce 
quest  mort,  le  moiety,  &  I'autre  moiety  a  doner  al  feme  celui,  quest 
mort,  ses  infans,  freres  au  soers,sil  ad  aucunes:  but  certainly  this  never 
obtaind,  for  without  question  the  goods  of  the  deceased  were  no 
deodands,  but  only  the  goods  that  moved  to  his  death. 

Eot.  Par.  51  £.  3.  n.  73.  The  commons  pray,  Que  come  il  ad  ua 
custome  use  parmy  cest  realme,  que  si  ascun  home  ou  garson  eschie 
bors  de  ascun  uiefe,  batelle,  ou  autre  vessel  en  le  mere,  haven,  on 
autre  ewe,  &  soit  perisse,  le  dit  vessel  ad  estre  forfeite  au  royi  oa 
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antres  seigneurs  de  franchises,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  mariners  and 
shipping,  and  therefore  pray,  que  nul  neife,  bateil,  ne  autre  vessel 
soit  forfeitable  desorines  pur  le  cause  avant  dit. 

Resp.  En  le  mere  ne  doit  pes  deodand  estre  ajugge,  mes  quant  al 
ewe  fresh  le  roy  ent  ferra  sa  grace,  ou  lui  pleyst. 

The  like  petitions  were  renewed  Boi.  Par.  1  H.  4.  n.  154.  1  H.  5. 
n.  35.  14  H.  6.  n.  26.  but  they  obtained  no  other  answer,  than  that 
the  law  be  observed. 

Yet  that  answer  in  51  E.  3.  is  a  suflScient  declaration,  that  no  deo- 
dand is  to  be  upon  such  a  death  happening  upon  the  sea,  and  with 
this  difference  touching  the  forfeiture  of  a  ship  or  other  thing,  as 
deodands  in  mari  fy  in  aqud  dulcif  agrees  Brad.  Lib,  III.  cap.  5. 
p.  122 f  and  cap.  17.  p.  136.  in  fint^  viz.  that  de  submersis  in  aquft 
duici  batelli,  de  quibus  tales  submersi  fuerunt,  apprecientur,  sed  non 
in  mari,  nee  sunt  deodanda  ex  infortunio  in  inari. 

And  with  the  same  agrees  Fleta.  Lib.  I.  cap.  25.  §.  9.  de  submer- 
sis, si  de  molendino  ceciderit  vel  carecta  vel  de  batello,  quamvis  car- 
catis,  dum  tamen  in  acqu&  duIci,  secus  quam  in  falssi,  and  goes  far- 
ther, but  too  far,  viz.  that  the  vessel  with  its  lading,  and  the  cart 
with  its  lading,  and  the  m^l,  with  all  that  is  moveable  in  it,  are  deo- 
dands. 

But  now,  what  shall  be  said  the  sea  or  salt  water? 

My  lord  CoAre,  ubi  supra^  viz.  p.  58.  saiih,  and  that  truly,  [  424  ] 
the  arm  of  the  sea  is  included  herein;  and  by  the  book  of 
22  ^ssizCf  pL  93.  so  far  as  the  sea  flows  and  reflows  is  an  arm  of 
the  sea. 

And  thus  far  of  deodands. 

I  shall  only  add  this  one  thing  more  relating  to  the  coroner's  office 
tonching  those  that  come  to  a  violent  death  de  svbiio  mortuis:  if  the 
township  bury  the  body  before  the  coroner  be  sent  for,  the  township 
shall  be  amerced;  and  if  the  coroner  come  not  to  make  his  inquiry 
upon  notice  given,  he  shall  be  fined  in  eyrcj  or  in  the  king*s  bench, 
or  before  the  jtistices  of  goal-deli very.[l] 


[1]  1^  d€9dmnd,  u  meaiit  whatever  personal  chattel  is  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 

Heath  of  any  reasonable  creature ;  which  is  forfeited  to  the  king  to  be  applied  to  pious 

Uses*  and  distributed  in  alms  by  his  high  almoner:  though  formerly  destined  to  a  more 

f^ligiaoa  purpose.    It  seems  to  have  been  originally  designed,  in  the  days  of  Catho- 

licHjv  **  >n  eipiation  for  the  souls  of  such  as  were  snatched  away  by  sudden  death, 

%iid  4bt  that  purpose  ought  properly  to  have  been  given  to  the  church;  in  the  same 

ttMimer  as  the  ap^el  of  a  stranger,  who  was  found  dead,  was  applied  to  purchase 

^lia— fs  fiN"  the  good  of  his  souL    And  this  may  account  for  that  rule  of  law,  that  no  deo- 

^land  is  due  where  an  infant  under  the  age  of  discretion  is  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  cart,  a 

^XMwe,  or  the  like,  not  being  in  motion ;  whereas  if  an  adult  person  falls  from  thence,  and 

^a  killed,  the  thing  is  certainly  forfeited.    For  the  reason  |riven  by  Sir  Matthew  /Is/e, 

Xmmie,  p.  4SIS,)  seems  to  be  very  inadequate,  viz.  because  an  infant  is  not  able  to  take  care 

«f  himself;  for  why  should  the  owner  save  his  forfeiture  on  account  of  the  imbecility  of 

Ua  child,  which  ought  to  have  made  him  more  cautious  to  prevent  any  accident  of  mis- 

«hief7    The  true  ground  of  this  rule  seems  rather  to  have  been,  that  the  child,  by  reason 

«f  its  want  of  discretion,  was  presumed  incapable  of  actual  sin,  and  therefore  needed  no 

deodand  to  purchase  propitiatory  masses ;  but  every  adult,  who  died  in  actual  sin,  stood 

in  naed  of  soeh  atonement,  according  to  the  humane  belief  of  the  Ibonders  of  thn 
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Engli$hUjir.    I  BUte.Comm.  ZOO.  301.  and  noU(^l)  in  2l9iLomd.  Ed.  IBU.    ftSUfk 
Comm.  565. 

The  origin  of  this  law  (of  deodands)  is  traced  back  to  the  oldest  periods  of  Eoropeaa 
religious  faith,  when  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  masses  for  the  soak  of  the  dead  to  leacos 
them  from  the  pains  of  purgatory,  was  as  prevalent  and  as  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind 
of  all  Christendom,  as  the  disbelief  of  it  is  now  in  this  country.  It  was  in  those  days  a 
general  practice,  naturally  flowing  from  this  belief,  among  tlie  classes  of  society  whose 
means  would  permit,  for  masses  to  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  particnlarly  of 
those  who  died  on  the  field  of  battle*  or  otherwise  came  to  sodden  death,  and  were  sop^ 
posed,  therefore,  to  pass  from  this  world  without  due  preparation,  and  witboat  absolatioB,* 
and  to  this  practice  is  traced  the  law  of  deodand.  Anciently,  it  seems,  when  any  persan 
came  suddenly  by  his  death  by  the  accidental  agency  of  any  animate  or  inanimate  chat- 
tel, the  chattel  was  to  be  given  to  the  church  for  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deoessei 
Buch  a  law  was  manifestly  a  wise  and  humane  one,  while  it  was  the  forvent  belief 
of  the  people  that  saying  of  such  masses  was  essential  to  the  eternal  welfiuv  of  the 
souls  of  deceased  persons;  for  in  all  times,  persons  of  the  poorer  sort  are  those  who  tre 
most  exposed  to  death  by  accidents,  and  this  would  be  particularly  the  case  in  the  timei 
of  which  we  speak,  when  the  higher  classes  of  society  took  care,  by  their  continual  stals 
of  warfare  and  mutual  destruction,  to  allow  little  room  for  accidental  death  among  theia* 
selves,  so  that  but  for  the  law  which  devoted  to  the  procurement  of  masses  the  thug  that 
caused  accidental  death,  there  could  have  been  for  the  poor  no  provbion  for  that  speciefof 
spiritual  aid,  which  was  considered,  both  by  rich  and  poor,  as  much  an  essential  as  decent 
burial  is  at  this  day.  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  law  appears  to  have  been  perverted 
from  its  original  intention;  and,  while  the  ulterior  object  for  which  the  forfeiture  wu 
inflicted,  appears  to  have  been  gradually  lost  sight  of,  the  forfeiture  itself  was  retained, 
but  in  favour  of  the  crown;  and  the  fruits  of  it  became  and  have  continued,  even  down 
to  this  day,  a  mere  source  of  revenue  to  the  crown. 

The  notion  upon  which  deodands  have  been  principally  levied  in  oar  own  times,  and 
which  appears  indeed,  to  have  been  always  considered  as,  partly,  the  reason  of  the  Uv, 
has  been  that  they  operate  as  a  sort  of  penalty  on  carelessness,  tending  to  make  the 
owners  of  chattels  of  a  dangerous  character,  more  cautious  in  using  them.  This  is  sisipl/ 
an  attempt  to  fasten  some  extraneous  attribute  of  utility,  upon  a  process  in  itself  ahnoit 
wholly  denied  of  fitness  and  utility.  As  a  law  lending  to  enforce  caution,  it  is  maniisft* 
ly  one  sided;  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  thing  which  is  the  cause  of  a  man*s  death  can, of 
course,  operate  only  as  an  inducement  to  cautibn,  (if  indeed  it  does  operate  at  all)  opoa 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  whose  caution  or  incaution  has,  in  general,  very  little  lo  do  with 
the  matter;  while  upon  the  persons  who  expose  themselves  to  the  injurioos  acUoo  of  the 
thing,  it  can  have  no  effect;  yet  it  is  the  incaution  of  the  latter  class  much  more  tbanuf 
the  former,  that  is  the  cause  of  accidental  death.  9  Land.  Jar.  49,  50.  P.  II.  See  abo 
1  Blac.  Comm.  note  (22)  0.  302.  Hitt  Ed. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Session  of  1845,  Lord  Camfhell  introduced  a  '*  Bill  to  aboliih 
Dcodandfi,**  and  Lord  £yttleion  introduced  another  entitled  "  An  Act  for  Compensating  Ihe 
Families  of  Persons  killed  by  Accidents;**(')  neither  of  which  however  were  passed;  and 
the  Law  of  Deodands  in  England  still  rests  upon  its  ancient  principles  and  foundatioDS.(t) 

(•)  This  BiU  has  now (ilprti  1847) become  a  law,9  4r  10  Vict. c9B. 26th  Amgatt,l9iS. 
The  provisions  of  the  law  are  as  follow: 

§  1.  An  action  to  be  maintainable  against  any  person  causing  death  throagh  neglect, 
6lc  notwithstanding  the  death  of  the  person  injurcNd. 

^  2.  Action  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  certain  relations,  and  shall  be  brought  by  and  in 
the  name  of  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased. 

^  3.  Only  one  action  shall  lie,  and  to  be  commenced  within  twelvAsalendar  months. 

^  4.  Plaintiff  to  deliver  a  full  particular  of  the  person  for  whom  such  damages  shall  bs 
claimed. 

^  5.  The  mode  of  construing  the  words  and  expressions  in  the  act. 

^  6.  The  act  to  take  effect  immediately  after  passing,  and  not  to  apply  to  Scotland. 

§  7.  The  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  the  present  session  of  Parliament.  See  the 
Stat  at  large  in  10  Lond.Jur.  370.  Pt.  2. 

(f)  When  this  note  was  written  (July  1846)  such  was  the  law  of  England^  but  now, 
(April  1847)  the  learning  of  the  law  of  deodands  has  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  legal  reform. 
The  British  Parliament  passed  "*  An  Act  to  abolish  Deodands,"  tlie  18th  AugaH^  1846. 
Whereas  the  law  resppcting  the  forfeiture  of  chattels  which  have  moved  to  or  cansed  tbe 
death  of  man,  and  respecting  deodands,  is  unreasonable  and  inoonvenientt  be  it  Tnii>liti<t 
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It  wms  neror  introduced  into  this  coontry,  except  in  a  very  informal  manner,  and  norach 
title  aa  Deodand  if  to  be  found  in  the  United  Stateg  Digetti. 

■  The  introdoctioa  of  Lord  CampbeU*9  fiill,  togrether  with  eome  recent  casea  hoi  oaoted 
Um  learning  of  this  branch  of  the  law  to  be  much  investigated.  However  important  fuch 
hreatigationf  may  have  been  in  England^  they  are  here  rather  matters  of  curious  anti- 
^■arian  law,  than  of  any  daily  practical  utility.  An  edition  o^  Halt* 9  tUoB  of  the  Crown 
voald  Devertheleae  be  incomplete  without  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  hence,  this  note 
ht»  been  prepared. 

■*The  principles  upon  which  they  (the  doctrines  of  deodands)  were  established,**  ob- 
Mrres  the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Qucen*s  Bench,  in  delivering  a  recent  and 
important  judgment,  {Reg,  y.  Poltoart,  1  Q.  B.  824.)  •*  are  so  entirely  matter  of  conjec- 
tne  that  we  do  not  feel  (Milled  upon  or  justified  at  the  present  day  to  extend  their  appli- 
MHidi,  bat  rather  to  limit  them  strictly  to  the  cases  in  which  we  find  them  established 
hf  practice  and  recognised  by  law.** 

■  It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  the  distinction  which  exists  between  the  forfeiture 
of  a  weapon  or  other  instrument  with  which  a  felony  has  been  committed,  and  the  value 
if  which  b  for  the  purpose  of  such  forfeiture  always  found  by  the  jury,  and  that  parti- 
flolar  species  of  forfeiture  which  is  designated  as  a  deodand.  To  these  two  kindn  of  for- 
ftHore  the  name  of  deodand  is  by  some  authors,  and  amongrst  others  by  Sir  William 
Jlecirtfiic  {vol.  I.  p.  302.)  indiiferently  applied,  but  according  to  the  weight  of  authority, 
it  iaatrictly  applicable  in  those  cases  only  where  death  has  been  caused  accidentally^  tind 
vithoat  this  intervention  of  human  means.  Fotter^i  Crown  L,  266.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
dear  from  the  older  cases,  and  has  recently  been  expressly  decided  by  the  Court  of 
Qneen's  Bench  that  the  coroner*s  jury  has  no  power  to  lay  a  deodand  if  the  verdict 
ntamed  be  one  of  murder  or  manslaughter.  In  Reg,  v.  Poltnart^  1  Q.  B.  818.  to  which 
«•  here  allude,  the  coroner's  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  one  Joseph 
JVIiearl,  for  occasioning  the  death  of  one  Robert  Magon,  by  his  improper  and  negligent 
■■vigation  of  a  steamboit;  and  the  inquisition  further  found  that  ^  the  said  steamboat 
WW  moving  to  the  death  of  the  said  Robert  Mason^  and  is  of  the  value  of  JC800,  and  the 
fffopeity  of  and  in  the  possession  of  J,  W.  D,  The  late  Sir  WilUam  FoUett  in  support 
if  the  role  for  quashing  the  inquisition,  contended  that,  a  deodand  could  not  be  given 
h  a  case  of  felony,  and  that  consequently  so  much  of  the  inquisition  as  related  to  the 
deodand  ought  to  be  quashed,  as  was  done  in  £x  Parte  Carruthen,  2  Man,  4r  Rif'  397. 
A  deodand,  observed  the  learned  counsel,  is  only  where  death  happens  by  misadventure. 
The  instrument  of  death  may  indeed  be  forfeited  to  the  king  in  cases  of  felony,  but  that 
iinot  an  instance  of  deodand  properly  speaking;  and  he  cited  Slaund.  Pleag  del  Cor.  Lib.  I. 
«.  lS./o£.  20.  a.  3  Inet,  c,  9.  p  57.  Foxley'o  case.  3  Rep.  109,  110.  Post,  Cr.  Law,  265. 
M€M  ▼.  Rope,  2  Barnardiston,  A.  82.  111.  Com,  Dig,  Waife,  E,  I.  which  certainly  folly 
■npport  thu  view  of  the  question.  Judgment  was  accordingly  given  that  so  much  of  the 
iB^oiaition,  as  related  to  the  deodand  therein  mentioned  should  be  quashed.  "  All  tbe 
Aithofities  in  our  law  books,  said  the  lord  Ch,  Justice,  treat  deodands  as  being  due 
where  the  death  is  by  misadventure ;  and  no  one  instance  has  been  adduced  or  can  be 
Iband,  where  a  deodand  has  been  laid,  where  a  verdict  of  murder  or  manslaughter  has 
hien  foond.*'  The  same  learned  judge,  amongst  other  authorities  referred  to  the  following 
|Mange  from  lord  Coke,  (3  In$t,  c.  9.  p,  57.)  cited  by  Sir  William  in  his  argument  p,  820, 
which  is  apposite  for  our  present  purpose;  **  deodands*'  ho  describes  as  biing  laid  when 
*  any  moveable  thing  inanimate,  or  beast  animate,  do  move  to  or  cause  the  untimely 
death  of  any  reasonable  creature  by  mischance  in  any  county  of  the  realm,  (and  not 
Vpon  the  sea  or  upon  any  salt  water,)  without  the  will,  offence  or  fault  of  himself  or  of 
ray  l^erton.*'  The  rule  of  law  as  finally  established  in  this  case  in  1  Q.  B,  818,  will  be 
feiuid  very  material  in  guiding  us  to  a  correct  conclusion  as  tn  the  utility  of  the  power 
at  present  possessed  by  a  coroner*s  jury  of  imposing  deodands.  This  power,  it  will  be 
•beerved,  ceases  to  exist  whenever  the  degree  of  negligence  which  has  occasioned  death 

within  the  definition  of  legal  guilt ;  and  in  order  to  place  this  matter  in  the  clear- 


Slc  that  from  and  afler  the  first  of  September,  1846,  there  shall  bo  no  forfeiture  of  any 
eliattel  for  or  in  res|)ect  of  the  same  having  moved  to  or  caused  the  death  of  man;  and  no 
coroner's  jury  sworn  to  inquire,  upon  the  sight  of  any  dead  body,  how  the  dccoaed  came 
bj  his  death,  shall  find  any  forfeiture  of  any  chattel  which  may  have  moved  to  or  caused 
tne  death  of  the  deceased,  or  any  deodand  whatsoever,  and'  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in 
any  indictment  or  inquisition  for  homicide,  to  allege  the  value  of  the  instrument  which 
CKQsed  the  deatli  of  the  deceased,  or  to  allege  that  the  same  was  of  no  value.   10  Land. 
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Mt  point  of  Yiew,  we  shall  di?ide  caaes  of  violent  death  into  three  elaaMt:  1st  where  the 
death  is  purely  accidental,  io  which  case  only  a  nominal  deodand  or  none  at  all  oo^ht  of 
eonrse  to  be  imposed ;  2d«  where  death  has  resulted  from  iiegrIi|renoe  and  miscondqctf 
not  amonnting  in  contemplation  of  law  to  manslaughter,  in  which  dass  of  oases  the 
power  of  awarding  deodands  may  undoubtedly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  poniahinf  tiM 
g^uilty  party ;  and  3d.  where  death  has  resulted  from  manslaughter  where,  as  we  haYa 
just  seen,  no  deodand  can  be  laid.  5  Land,  Law,  Mag,  191-193.  The  same  learned  writer 
m  the  5th  eoZ.  of  the  Lond,  Law.  Mag,  inTestigates  the  origin  and  history  of  deodands ; 
(f«e  f.  194-198.)  and  gives  abstracts  of  both  lord  CamjlbmW$  and  lord  UfttUUmU  Bills, 
(see  f.  199-303.)  See  Hantard'B  Pari,  Deb,  wd,  78.  p.  947.  II  vol  79,  p.  1053,  lor  dis. 
cussioDs  upon  the  respective  bills  before  referred  to. 

A  few  modern  oases  in  which  the  law  of  deodands  is  investigated  have  been  adjudica* 
ted  and  are  here  cited.  tUg,  v.  Broioiiiow,  11  Ad,  Sf  EL  R,  119.  Rtg.  v.  1%a  Ormkd 
Junction  RailtDoy,  Id.  128,  and  note,  (a)  Reg,  v.  Polwart,  1  Q.  jB.  818.  Reg.  v.  Tk€ 
Oreat  WeHem  Railway  Company,  3  Id,  341.  Ex  parU  Caruihero,  9  Man,  A  Ry.  Rep, 
897.    AUomey  OenH  v.  Tho  Ea§Urn  Couniie§  iKstiiooy  Company,  3  RaUw.  Co:  145. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

OF  HOMICIDE,  AND  IT's  SEVERAL  KINDS,  AND  FIRST  OF  THOSE  CON- 
SIDERATIONS  THAT  ARE  APPLICABLE,  AS  WELL  TO  MURDER  A8 
MANSLAUGHTER. 

Hating  dispatched  the  business  of  suicidium  or  self-murder,  and 
per  infortunium  simpUxj  I  come  now  to  consider  of  homicide,  as 
it  relates  to  others. 

And  this  is  of  three  kinds:  Pureljr  voluntary,  t;?z.  murder  and 
manslaughter.  Purely  involuntary,  as  that  other  kind  of  homicide 
per  ir{forlunium.  3.  Mixt,  part^  voluntary,  and  partly  involuntary) 
or  in  a  kind  necessary,  and  this  again  of  two  kinds,  viz,  inducing  a 
forfeiture,  as  se  defendendo^  or  not  inducing  a  forfeiture,  as,  1.  In 
defense  of  a  man's  house.  2.  Defense  of  his  person  against 
[  425  ]  an  assault  in  vid  regid.  3.  In  advancement  or  execution  of 
justice,  and  according  to  this  distribution  I  shall  proceed. 

I  shall  begin  with  those  matters  considerable^  which  are  applicable 
as  well  to  homicide,  as  to  murder. 

Murder  is  a  killing  of  a  man  ex  malitid  prxcogiiaid;\2']  homicide 
is  killing  a  man  without  forethought  malice.[l] 

[1]  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  word  homicide  if  here  mod  not  in  the  present  genenl 
■ense  of  killing,  but  af  the  term  manslaughter  is  now  used. 

[2]  Coke*9  definition  of  murder,  (3  Inet,  47,)  as  modified  bj  Blaek»tone,  n  so  acenrate, 
comprehensive  and  elegant  that  it  has  been  universally  recognized  wherever  EngUok 
law  prevails.  **  Murder  (says  Blacketone,  4  Comm,  198)  is  when  a  person  of  i 
memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  in  being  and 
the  king*B  peace,  with  malice  aforethought,  either  ezprcM  or  implied.*' 

This  is  substantially  the  definition  of  this  crime  as  known  for  several  hundred  years  ia 
England,  and  as  now  understood  in  the  United  Siate$,  Wilkin§*$  Law$  of  ike  Angla^ 
filBxons.480;  Olan,L,U,e.3;  Horne'e Mirror, AS;  DalLe.lAS;  St. 52, H. 3,25;  Brmetan, 
L,  3.  c,  4, 1. 1 ;  BriU,  e,  6,  «.  1 ;  Fieta,  L.  1,  c.  30;  Kelham'e  Norman  DicU  »" Murder;** 
CoweWe  DUt,  **  Murder;**  Blount'o  Law  Diet  *«  Murder;**  Staund.  6. 1,  e.  10;  1  Hawk 
c.  81,  $.  3;  Vin.  Abr,  >« Murder,**  a.  1;  3  MeJNaUy,  553;  Fotler,  856;  1  EaH,  P.  C.  915; 
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It  ia  a  mistake  in  those,  that  think,  that  before  the  statute  of  Mar* 
lebridgCf  cap.  26.  all  killing  of  a  man,  tho  per  infortunium  or  se  de- 
fendendo,  was  murder,  for  the  statute  saith,  that  murdrum  de  csetero 
DOQ  adjudicetur  coram  justiciariis,  ubi  infortunium  tantummodo  ad- 
judicatur,  sed  locum  habet  murdrum  de  interfectis  per  feloniam  tan- 
tarn,  &  Don  alitor,  and  therefore  they  thought  that  before  this  statute 
a  man  should  be  hanged  for  killing  another  in  his  own  defense. 
21  E.  S.  17.  ft.(a) 

But  the  truth  is,  murdrum  in  this  case  was  but  an  amercement, 
that  was  antiently  imposed  upon  a  township,  where  the  death  of  a 
man  happened  ]{b)  and  this  appears  by  many  hundred  old  charters 
of  the  kings  of  Englandy  especially  to  bishops  and  monasteries, 
whereby  it  was  granted,  that  they  and  their  possessions  should  be 
quit  de  murdro  ^  latrocinio  among  divers  other  immunities,  where- 
by we  must  not  think  that  they  had  power  granted  them  to  commit 
murder  or  theft,  but  they  were  thereby  acquitted  of  those  commoa 
amercements,  usually  in  those  antient  times  imposed  in  eyre  upon 
▼ills  for  murder  and  theft  committed  there. 

To  make  up  the  crime  of  homicide  or  murder  there  must  be  these 
three  concurring  circumstances. 

I.  The  party  must  be  killed,  antiently  indeed  a  barbarous  assault 
with  an  intent  to  murder,  so  that  the  party  was  left  for  dead,  but  yet 
recovered  again,  was  adjudged  murder  and  petit  treason, 
15  E.  2.  Caron.  383.  but  that  holds  not  now,  for  the  stroke  [  426  ] 
without  the  death  of  the  party  stricken,  nor  the  death  with- 
out the  stroke  or  other  violence  makes  not  the  homicide  or  murder, 
for  the  death  consummates  the  crime. 

It  remains  therefore  to  be  considered,  to  what  intents  the  offense 
of  murder  or  manslaughter  relates  to  the  stroke  or  other  cause  of  the 
death,  and  to  what  purposes  it  relates  to  the  death  only. 

(«)  See  tleo  2  Co.  Inttit,  p,  14S^  who  ia  of  that  opinion. 

(i)  This  if  fo  plain,  that  it  is  matter  of  surprize,  that  any  should  mistake  it;  the 
word  wwrdrum  usually  ngnifying  a  $eeret  killing  of  another,  so  that  the  murderer  was 
not  known,  for  if  the  murderer  was  known,  it  was  not  in  this  sense  murder;  as  if  the 
nurderer  was  taken,  if  judicium  eustinueritt  nullum  erit  murdrum,  quia  conmncUur 
/e^sfria,  or  if  the  murdered  person  lived  for  some  time  after  his  wounds,  it  was  no  murder 
because  he  might  discover  the  murderers,  the  meaning  of  which  is  not,  that  the  offender 
woald  not  in  &ose  cases  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  for  murder,  but  that  the 
▼ill  or  township  would  not  in  such  coses  be  liable  to  any  amerciament  Bract.  Lib,  III. 
d9  corona^  cap,  15.  p.  135.  a.  Wilk.  Leg.  AngloJSax,  p,  280.  vide  eupra  p.  39.  tn  nelts,  vide 
fOwUa  cap.  i^.    See  also  Kelynge^  121. 

Bmc  Abr.  •*  Murder,*"  A,;  Jaeob'e  Law  Diet,,  •«  Murder;**  2  Ld.  Raym.  1487;  Kelynge^ 
191-127;  3  Chitty,  723;  SStarkie,  513;  1  Ari«se//,421;  Arehbold,  818;  2  Deacon,  896; 
JStmeae,  5G2;  Davie,  Cr.  L.  92;  C,  J,  Pareone'e  def.  {Selfridge'e  TV.  3,)  Broekenba^ 
rough,  J,  in  6  Randolph'e  Va,  R,  723;  6  Maee,  R,  139 ;  7  Dane,  Abr,  c,  212;  State  t. 
ZeSer,  2  Haleted'e  R,  iV^.  Jersey,  242 ;  Comm.  ▼.  Drew,  4  Maee.  391;  The  People  ▼. 
Emoch,  13  Wend,  159;  ReepublUa  v.  Mulatto  Bob.  4  Dallae,  149 ;  Commonwealth  ▼.  Har» 
man,  4  Barr,;  CommonweaUh  ▼.  MoeUr,  4  Barr.;  U,  &  ▼.  MeGill,  1  Waeh.  C,  C,  R.  463. 
Some  of  the  authorities  above  quoted  are  from  **A  Report  of  the  Penal  Code  of 
Massachusetts,  prepared  under  a  resolution  of  the  Legislature,**  Boeton,  1844.  To  the 
aathors  of  this  very  able  and  comprehensive  work,  Messrs.  Jamis  C.  Alvord,  Ldthkb  .8 
€?inHniiQ,WiLLABD  rHiLLirs,  and  Samusl  B.  Walcott,  the  editors,  are  largely  indettod 
Ibir  the  notee  to  this  mud  some  of  the  immediately  sacceediiig  chapters. 
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If  a  man  gives  another  a  mortal  stroke,  and  he  lives  a  month, 
two  or  three,  or  more,  and  die  within  the  year  and  day,  the  title 
of  the  lord  by  eschete  to  avoid  mesne  incumbrances  relates  to  the 
stroke  given,  and  not  only  to  the  death.  Plowd.  Com.  263.  Dame 
Halt^s  case.  [3] 

If  a  man  give  another  a  mortal  stroke,  and  he  dies  thereof  within 
a  year  and  a  day,  but  mesne  between  the  stroke  and  the  death  there 
comes  a  general  pardon,  whereby  all  misdemeanors  are  pardoned, 
this  doth  pardon  the  felony  consequentially,  because  the  act,  that  is 
the  offense,  is  pardoned,  tho  it  be  not  a  felony  till  the  party  die. 
/6t£/.  401.  Calebs  CBise. 

If  a  mortal  stroke  be  given  on  the  high  sea,  and  the  party  comes 
to  land  in  England  and  die,  the  admiral  shall  not  have  jurisdictioa 
in  this  case  to  try  the  felon,  because  the  death  that  consummated  the 
felony,  happened  upon  the  land,  nor  the  common  law  shall  not  try 
him,  because  the  stroke,  that  made  the  offense,  was  not  ir\fra  carpui 
comitalijLS,  5  Co.  Rep.  106.  b.  Sir  Henry  Conslable^s  case,  2  Co. 
Rep,  93.  a.  Bingham^s  case,  Co.  P.  C.  p.  48.  and  L^cie^s  case, 
25  Eliz,  cited  there  to  that  purpose;  de  quo  alibi;  see  9.  Oeo.  IV. 
c.  31,*.  7,  ^c. 

At  common  law,  if  a  man  had  been  stricken  in  one  county  and 
died  in  another,  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  were  indictable  or  tri- 
able in  either,  but  the  more  common  opinion  was,  that  he  might  be 
Indicted  where  the  stroke  was  given,  for  the  death  is  but  a  con- 
sequent, and  might  be  found  tho  in  another  county,  9  E.  4.  48. 
.1  H.I.  8.  and  if  the  party  died  in  another  county,  the  body  was 
removed  into  the  county,  where  the  stroke  was  given,  for  the  coro- 
ner to  take  an  inquest  super  visum  corporis^  6  H,  7.  10.  but  now 
by  the  statute  of  2  4"  3  iS.  6.  cap.  24.  the  justices  or  coroner 
[  427  ]  of  the  county,  where  the  party  died,  shall  inquire  and  pro- 
ceed, as  if  the  stroke  had  been  in  the  same  county,  where 
the  party  died. 

On  the  other  side,  as  to  some  respects,  the  law  regards  the  death 
as  the  consummation  of  the  crime,  and  not  merely  the  stroke. 

If  a  party  be  kild  in  one  county,  the  coroner  super  visum  corporis 
might  at  common  law  inquire  of  all  accessaries  or  procurers  before 
the  fact,  tho  the  procurement  were  in  another  county,  20  H.  7.  Ktlw. 
67.  b.  per  omnes  iusticiarios  Angliae;  but  now  by  the  statute  of  2  4* 
3  E,  6.  cap.  24.  the  indictment  and  trial  of  the  accessaries  shall  be  in 
the  county,  where  they  were  accessary,  viz.  procuring,  abetting  or 
receiving. 

If  a  party  be  mortally  wounded,  and  the  offender  taken  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  constable,  and  he  suffers  him  to  escape  before  the 


[3]  The  death  must  eniiue  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  received  or  cause  of 
death  administered,  in  the  computation  of  which  the  whole  day  upon  which  the  hurt  wa 
done  shall  be  reckoned  the  first  3  Inat.  153;  1  Hawk.  e.  31,  «.  9;  1  Eatt.  P.  C.  343- 
344;  1  Ru$$ell  428;  4  BL  Com,  197;  3  Chitty,  726.  See  Niehola$'  case,  Fo$ter^  M, 
where  it  is  doubted  whether  CM$  caM  warrants  the  rule  la  the  latitude  here  Itid 
down. 
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vonnded  person  die,  it  is  not  felony  in  the  constable,  tho  he  die  after 
within  the  year.  11  ZT.  4.  12.  Plow,  Com.  401.  Cote*s  case. 

If  a  stroke  be  given  the  Ist  of  January^  and  the  party  die  the  1st 
of  March  following,  the  year  and  day  to  bring  an  appeal  is  to  be 
accounted  from  the  death,  and  not  from  the  stroke,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Stamford  P.  C.  63.  a.  guod  vide  Co.  P.  C.  p.  53.  fy  sur 
ifafuie  de  Olouc.  cap,  9.,(c)  4  Co.  Sep.  42.  b.  Haydon^s  case,  Satut. 
3  H.  7.  cap.  I. 

\{A.  give  a  mortal  stroke  the  1st  of  January^  and  the  party  lives 
till  the  1st  of  February,  and  then  dies  of  the  stroke,  the  conclusion  of 
the  indictment  is  best,  Ei  sic  prsefatua  A.  S^c.  modo  fy  formd  prse- 
dicfd  interfecit  Sf  murdravity  because  it  applies  to  the  whole  case. 
ft.  But  if  it  be,  Et  sicpraefaius  A.prasdicio  1  Januarii  ipsum,  ^•c. 
inier/ecii  4*  murdravity  it  is  naught,  because  it  is  no  murder  till  the 
party  dies,  4  Co.  Rep.  42.  Haydon^s  case,  vide  ibidem  Katharine 
Burners  case-  3.  But  if  it  conclude,  Et  sic  praefatus  A.  ipsum,  fyc. 
prsedicto  1  Februarii  interfecit  fy  murdravity  it  is  good,  because 
then  the  murder  is  complete,  4  Co.  Rep.  47.  a.  Wigge^s  case,  tho  in 
such  a  case  of  a  stroke  at  one  day  or  one  place,  and  a  death 
at  another  day  or  place,  the  best  conclusion,  and  that  which  [  428  ] 
is  in  common  use  at  this  day  is,  Et  sic  praedictus  ^.  ipsum, 
Ac  modo  &  forma  prsedictis  interfecit  &  murdravit. 

And  thus  far  touching  the  relation  to  the  stroke  or  death. 
•    Now  what  shall  be  said  a  killing  and  death  within  the  year  and 
day. 

If  a  man  give  another  a  stroke,  which  it  may  be,  is  not  in  itself  so 
mortal,  but  that  with  good  care  he  might  be  cured,  yet  if  he  die  of 
this  wound  within  the  year  and  day,  it  is  homicide  or  murder,  as  the 
case  is,  and  so  it  hath  been  always  ruled.  3  Inst.  47. 

But  if  the  wound  or  hurt  be  not  mortal,  but  with  ill  applications 
by  the  party,  or  those  about  him,  of  unwholesome  salves  or  medi- 
cines the  party  dies,  if  it  can  clearly  appear,  that  this  medicine,  and 
not  the  wound,  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  it  seems  it  is  not  homicide^ 
but  then  that  must  appear  clearly  and  certainly  to  be  so. 

But  if  a  man  receives  a  wound,  which  is  not  in  itself  mortal,  but 
either  for  want  of  helpful  applications,  or  neglect  thereof,  it  turns  to 
a  gangrene,  or  a  fever,  and  that  gangrene  or  fever  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  yet,  this  is  murder  or  manslaughter  in  him  that 
gave  the  stroke  or  wound,  for  that  wound,  tho  it  were  not  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death,  yet,  if  it  were  the  mediate  cause  thereof,  and 
the  fever  or  gangrene  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  yet  the 
wound  was  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever,  and  so  consequently 
is  causa  causati. 

If  a  man  be  sick  of  some  such  disease,  which  possibly  by  course  of 
nature  would  end  his  life  in  half  a  year,  and  another  gives  him  a 
wound  or  hurt,  which  hastens  his  end  by  irritating  and  provoking  the 
disease  to  operate  more  violently  or  speedily,  this  hastening  of  his  death 

(c)  2  Co.  iMtU.  320. 
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sooner  than  it  would  have  been  is  homicide  or  murder,  as  the  case 
happens,  in  him,  that  gives  the  wound  or  hurt,  for  he  doth  not  die 
simply  ex  visitatione  Dei,  but  the  hurt  that  he  receives  hastens  it,  and 
an  (lender  of  such  a  nature  shall  not  apportion  his  own  wrong,  and 
thus  I  have  often  heard  that  learned  and  wise  judge  Justice  Boiie  fre- 
quently direct.[4] 

If  a  man  either  by  working  upon  the  fancy  of  another,  or 
[  429  ]  possibly  by  harsh  or  unkind  usage  puts  another  into  such 
passion  of  grief  or  fear,  that  the  party  either  dies  suddenly, 
or  contracts  some  disease,  whereof  he  dies,  tho,  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  be,  this  may  be  murder  or  manslaughter  in  the  sight 
of  God,  yet  in/oro  humano  it  cannot  come  under  the  judgment  of 
felony,  because  no  external  act  of  violence  was  offered,  whereof  the 
common  law  can  take  notice,  and  secret  things  belong  to  God ;  and 
hence  it  was,  that  before  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12.  witchcraft  or 
fascination  was  not  felony,  because  it  wanted  a  trial,  tho  some  con- 
stitutions of  the  civil  law  make  it  penal.[.5] 

If  a  physician  gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent  of  doing 
him  any  bodily  hurt,  but  with  an  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  a  disease, 
and  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  physician  it  kills  him,  this  is 
no  homicide,  and  the  like  of  a  chirurgeon,  3  E.  3.  Coron.  163.    And 

[4]  Martin's  case,  5  C.  ^  P.  128.  1  Rutsell,  429.  ArehbM,  319.  Ro9CO€,  544-^ 
575,  576.  JoAf}foti*«  case  hrfore  Halleck,  B.  Msi  Priu$,  York  Asnxe*,  1827.  {Lewin't 
Crown  Catff,  164.)  seems  to  conflict  witli  the  text.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  kiU- 
ing  the  deceased  while  in  a  state  uf  intoxication  by  a  blow,  which  the  physician  iesti6ed 
might  not  have  produced  death  if  the  party  had  been  sober.  HalUck,  B,  directed  an 
acquittal,  observing  that  ^  where  the  death  was  occasioned  partly  by  a  blow  and  partly 
by  a  predisposing  cause,  it  was  impossible  to  apportion  the  operation  of  the  sevaral 
causes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  that  the  death  was  immediately  occaMooed 
by  any  one  of  them  in  particular.**  It  seems  that  the  doctrine  thus  laid  down  and  ap« 
plied  to  the  case  then  on  trial,  cannot  be  the  law.  It  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principle  established  by  previous  authorities,  and  stated  in  the  text;  for  it  would  be  as 
applicable  to  any  other  predisposing  cause,  the  infirmity  of  age  and  siekness,  lor  instance, 
as  that  of  intoxication.  Roscoe  questions  the  correctness  of  the  decision.  See  also, 
1  Hawk.  e.  31. 1. 10.  1  Ea$t,  P.  C,  344.  3  Chitty,  726.  I  RuBsell,  428.  Arehbald,  319, 
Commonwealth  v.  Oreen,  1  A$hmead,  289. 

[5]  The  distinction  between  destroying  life  by  mechanical  means  or  bodily  injary,  and 
by  operating  upon  the  fears  or  passions,  appears  not  to  be  derived  from  any  di^renoe  in  the 
criminal  nature  of  the  acts,  for  the  latter  in  many  cases  may  show  the  deeper  dasign  and 
darker  malignity,  but  from  the  difliculty  in  the  latter,  of  the  proof  connectinr  Sue  act 
with  the  result,  and  the  dangerous  latitude  of  the  opposite  principle.  1  JSsst,  P,  C.  225. 
3  Ckitiy,  726.  1  Russell,  425.  2  Starkie's  Ev.  514.  Roseoe,  570.  ^  P.  if  F.  Med.  Juris. 
110,  n.  (a.)  Report  on  the  Penal  Code  of  Massachusetts.  4  BL  Com.  197.  ChiUy's  nais 
and  cases  there  cited. 

If,  however,  a  person  being  attacked  should  from  an  apprehension  of  immediate  vio- 
lence, an  apprehension  which  must  be  well  grounded  and  justified  by  the  oircumstanoea, 
throw  himself  for  escape  into  the  river,  and  be  drowned,  the  person  attacking  him  is 
guilty  of  murder.    Reg  v.  Pitis^  1  Car,  Sf  Mars,  284. 

Or  if  words  or  signs  are  used  to  induce  an  act  resulting  in  death,  it  is  a  killing  by  the 
person  inducing  the  act ;  as  if  a  blind  man  be  directed  to  a  precipice,  or  a  deadly  drag 
be  recommended,  and  death  ensue  in  consequence,  it  is  a  killing.  Davis'  Cr,  L.  94.  Iao^ 
P.C.437.  Evans' CMB,  O,  B  Sep,  i^i^,  M.  S.  Bayle^,  J.  in  I  Russell,  425.  Frtemmn's 
Ca^e,  4  Mason,  505.  So  aluo  if  one  counsels  or  assisu  another  to  commit  suicide.  Vaux*s 
Case,  4  Rep,  44  h.  1  RusseU,  424-29.  4  BL  Com,  188.  3  ChUty,  726.  Dyson's  Case,  R.  & 
it.  523.    A>iMM*Case,i3Jlla«<.356.    Btkss.  Com.  Rep.  p.  U. 
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I  hold  their  opinion  to  be  erroneous,  that  think,  if  he  be  no  licensed 
chirurgeon  or  physician,  that  occasioneth  this  mischance,  that  then  it 
is  felony,  for  physic  and  salves  were  before  licensed  physicians  and 
chiriirgeons;  and  therefore  if  they  be  not  licensed  according  to  the 
statute  of  3  H.  8.  cap.  1 1,  or  14  //i  8.  cap.  5.  they  are  subject  to  the  pe- 
nalties in  the  statutes,  but  God  forbid  that  any  mischance  of  this  kind 
should  make  any  person  not  licensed  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter. 
These  opinions  therefore  may  serve  to  caution  ignorant  people  not 
to  be  too  busy  in  this  kind  with  tampering  with  physic,  but  are  no 
safe  rule  for  a  judge  or  jury  to  go  by :  we  see  the  statute  of  34  ^  35 
H.  8.  cap.  8.  dispenseth  with  the  penalty  of  those  former  statutes,  as 
to  outward  applications  and  medicines  for  agues,  stone,  or  strangury, 
which  may  be  administered  by  any  person,  and  the  preamble  of  the 
statute  tells  us,  that  if  none  but  licensed  chirurgeons  should  be  used 
in  many  cases,  many  of  the  king's  subjects  were  like  to  perish  for 
want  of  help.[6] 


[6]  Later  aotkoritiet  agree  with  Hale  in.  these  points.  If  a  pereon,  whether  he  be  a 
regular  practitiooer  or  not,  honestly  and  bona  fide  perform  an  operation  which  causes 
the  patient's  death,  he  is  not  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Rex  v.  Van  Buiehell^  ZC.SfP,  629. 
But  if  he  be  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  arising  from  gross  ignorance  or  criminal  in* 
atteotion,  then  he  will  be  guilty  of  manslaughter.  Rex  ▼.  WiUiamwn^  3  C.  ^  P.  635, 
RexT.SfUler,5C.SfP.3^. 

When  the  defendant,  not  a  regular  physician,  killed  a  woman  by  an  application,  and 
the  jury  found  he  entertained  a  criminal  disregard  of  human  life,  he  was  convicted  of 
md  ponished  for  manslaughter.    Rex  v.  Long,  4.  C,  Sf  P.  423.  Rex  ▼.  Senior,  R.  ^  M, 
C  C.  346.  In  Rex  ▼.  Webb,  1  If.  Sf  Rob.  410.  Lord  Lyndhurtt  kid  down  the  following 
roles—'*  In  these  cases  there  is  no  difference  between  a  licensed  physician  or  surgeoa 
•Dd  m  person  acting  as  physician  or  surgeon,  without  license.    In  either  case,  if  a  party 
kaWng  m  competent  degree  of  skill  and  knowledge  makes  an  accidental  mistake  in  hit 
treatment  of  a  patient,  through  which  mistake  death  ensues,  he  is  not  thereby  guilty  of 
uaoalaughter;  but  if,  where  proper  medical  assistance  can  be  had,  a  person  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  science  of  medicine,  takes  on  himself  to  administer  a  violent  and  dangerous 
leraedy  to  one  labouring  under  disease,  and  death  ensues  in  consequence  of  that  danger. 
MM  TmcAj  having  been  so  administered,  then  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter.    If  I  enter- 
tiined  the  least  doubt  of  this  position,  I  might  fortify  it  by  referring  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  EiUnboroueh  in  R,  v.  Williamson,  1  shall  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  say — first,  whether 
death  was  occasioned  or  accelerated  by  the  medicines  administered;  and  if  they  think  it 
Was,  then  I  shall  tell  them,  secondly,  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  they 
think  that  in  so  administering  the  medicine  he  acted  with  a  criminal  intention  or  from 
Yery  grow  negligence."    In  the  case  of  R.  v.  Nancy  Simpeon,  (reported  in  Willcock  on  the 
liaw  relating  to  the  Medical  Profession,  Append.  227,)  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for 
nanslaaghter.    It  appeared  that  the  deceased,  a  sailor,  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Liverpool  Infirmary  as  cured  after  undergoing  salivation,  and  that  he  was  recommended 
liy  another  patient  to  go  to  the  prisoner  for  an  emetic,  to  get  the  mercury  out  of  his 
Innes.   The  prisoner  was  an  old  woman,  who  resided  at  Liverpool,  and  occasionally  dealt 
10  medicines;  she  gave  him  a  solution  of  white  vitriol,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  one  dose 
of  which  caused  his  death;  and  she  said  she  had  received  the  mixture  from  a  person  who 
came  from  Ireland,  and  had  gone  back  again.  And  in  that  case  Mr.  Justice  Bayley  said, 
**]  take  it  to  be  quite  clear  that  if  a  person,  not  of  medical  education,  in  case  where  pro* 
leniooal  aid  might  be  obtained,  undertakes  to  administer  medicine  which  may  have  a 
^ferooa  effect,  and  thereby  occasions  death,  such  person  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
He  may  have  no  evil  intention,  and  may  have  a  good  one,  but  he  has  no  right  to  hazard 
tiie  eoDsoqnences  in  a  case  where  aswistance  may  be  obtained.    If  he  does  so,  it  is  at  his 
peril.    It  is  immaterial  whether  ihe  person  administering  the  medicine  prepares  it  or 
C<U  it  from  another.**    The  prisoner  was  convicted.    If  a  chemist's  apprentice  be  guilty^ 
«f  negligence  in  delivering  medicine,  and  death  ensue  in  consequence,  be  is  guUty  of 
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But  if  a  woman  be  with  child,  and  any  gives  her  a  potion  to  de- 
stroy the  child  within  her,  and  she  takes  it,  and  it  works  so  strongly, 
that  it  kills  her,  this  is  murder,  for  it  was  not  given  to  cure 
[  430  ]  her  of  a  disease,  but  unlawfully  to  destroy  her  child  within 
her,  and  therefore  he  that  gives  a  potion  to  this  end,  must 
take  the  hazard,  and  if  it  kill  the  mother,  it  is  murder,  and  so  ruled 
before  me  at  the  assizes  at  Bury  in  the  year  1670.[7] 

And  certainly  if  that  opinion  should  obtain,  that  if  one  not  li- 
censed a  physician  should  be  guilty  of  felony,  if  his  patient  miscarry, 
we  should  have  many  of  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  especially  remote 
from  London^  die  for  want  of  help,  lest  their  intendea  helpers  might 
miscarry. 

This  doctripe,  therefore,  that  if  any  die  under  the  hand  of  an  un- 
licensed physician,  it  is  felony,  is  apocryphal,  and  fitted,  I  fear,  to 
gratify  and  flatter  doctors  and  licentiates  in  physic,  tho  it  may,  as  I 
said,  have  its  use  to  make  people  cautious  and  wary,  how  they  take 
upon  them  too  much  in  this  dangerous  employment. 

If  a  man  have  a  beast,  as  a  bull,  cow,  horse  or  dog,  used  to  hurt 
people,  if  the  owner  know  not  his  quality,  he  is  not  punishable,  but 
if  the  owner  be  acquainted  with  his  quality,  and  keep  him  not  up 
from  doing  hurt,  and  the  beast  kill  a  man,  by  the  antient  Jewish 
law(*)  the  owner  was  to  die  for  it,  Exod.  xxi.  29.  and  with  this 
seems  to  agree  the  book  of  3  E,  3.  Coron,  311.  Stan\f.  P.  C.  17.  a. 
wherein  these  things  seem  to  be  agreeable  to  law. 

1.  If  the  owner  have  notice  of  the  quality  of  his  beast,  and  it  doth 
any  body  hurt,  he  is  chargeable  with  an  action  for  it 

2.  Tho  he  have  no  particular  notice,  that  he  did  any  such  thing 
before,  yet  if  it  be  a  beast,  that  is  ferse  naturaSf  as  a  lion,  a  bear,  a 
wolf,  yea  an  ape  or  monkey,  if  he  get  loose  and  do  harm  to  any  per- 
son, the  owner  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the  damage,  and  so  I  knew 
it  adjudged  in  Andrew  Baker^s  case,  whose  child  was  bit  by  a  mon- 
key, that  broke  his  chain  and  got  loose.  See  May  v.  Burdette^ 
10  Lond,  Jur. 

3.  And  therefore  in  case  of  such  a  wild  beast,  or  in  case  of  a  bull 
or  cow,  that  doth  damage,  where  the  owner  knows  of  it,  he  must  at 

(*)  Vide  9uprM^  p.  3.  in  noHt, 

nantlaufrhler.  (TeafymofuTf  Case,  1  Lew.  169.)  See  Regina  j.SpMing^  9  M.  4r  Rob.  107. 
JUx  T.  Simpton^  1  Lewin.  C.  C.  172.  Res  t.  Fergicfon,  1  Lewifu  C.  C.  181.  Com,  t. 
Ckauncey,  2  Aihtnead,  227. 

In  MattachuBetU,  if  one  assuming  to  be  a  physician,  however  ignorant  of  the  medical 
art,  administers  to  bis  patient  remedies  which  result  in  his  death,  he  is  not  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter,  unless  he  has  so  much  imowledge  or  probable  information  of  the  fiital  tendency 
of  his  prescriptions,  as  to  raise  a  presumption  of  obstinate,  wilful  rashness.  Camm,  ▼. 
TlosijMon,  6  Mai8.  134.  When  however,  such  person  has  opportunit?  to  know  of  the 
injurious  effects  of  his  remedies,  and  then  administers  them,  it  would  be  competent  for 
the  jury  to  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  even  though  he  might  not  have  inti»uied  any 
bodily  harm  to  his  patient  Und, 

[7]  If  a  woman  take  poison  with  intent  to  procure  a  miscarriage  and  dies  of  it,  she  is 
guilty  of  self-murder,  whether  she  was  quick  with  child  or  not:  and  a  person  who  fur- 
nished her  with  the  poison  for  that  purpose,  will  if  absent,  be  an  accessury  before  the 
foet  Rtx  T.  Ru99^,  1  M.  C.  C.  R.  356. 
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his  peril  keep  him  up  safe  from  doing  hurt,  for  tho  he  use  his  dili- 
gence to  keep  him  up,  if  he  escape  and  do  harm,  the  owner  is  liable 
to  answer  damages. 

4.  But  as  to  the  point  of  felony,  if  the  owner  have  notice 

of  the  quality  of  the  ox,  ^c.  and  use  all  due  diligence  to  [  431 '] 
keep  him  up,  yet  the  ox  breaks  loose  and  kills  a  man,  this 
is  no  felony  in  the  owner,  biTt  the  ox  is  a  deodand. 

5.  But  if  he  did  not  use  that  due  diligence,  but  thro  negligence  the 
beast  goes  abroad  after  warning  or  notice  of  his  condition,  and  kills 
a  man,  I  think  it  is  manslaughter  in  the  owner. 

6.  But  if  he  did  purposely  let  him  loose,  or  wander  abroad  with 
design  to  do  mischief,  nay  tho  it  were  with  design  only  to  fright 
people  and  make  sport,  and  it  kill  a  man,  it  is  murder  in  the  owner, 
and  I  have  heard,  that  long  since  at  the  assizes  held  at  Si.  Albans 
for  Hertfordshire  it  was  so  ruled,  and  the  owner  hanged  for  it,  but 
this  is  but  an  hearsay.  [8] 

If  a  man  lay  poison  to  kill  rats,  and  a  man  casually  take  it,  where- 
by he  is  poisoned,  this  is  no  felony,  but  if  a  man  lay  poison  to  the 
intent  that  B.  should  take  it,  to  be  poisoned  therewith,  and  0.  by 
mistake  take  it,  and  is  poisoned  to  death,  this  is  murder,  tho  it 
were  not  intended  for  him.  Dall.  cap.  93,{d)  9  Co.  Rep.  81.  6. 
Jlgnes  Gore's  case,  Plowd.  Com,  474.    Sander^s  case. 

And  altho  the  party  take  the  poison  himself  by  the  persuasion  of 
another  in  the  absence  of  the  persuader,  yet  it  is  a  killing  by  the  per- 
suader, and  he  is  principal  in  it,  tho  absent  at  the  taking  of  it.  4  Co. 
Rep.  44.  b.  Vaux*s  case. 

If  wf.  gives  poison  to  B.  intending  to  poison  him,  and  B.  ignorant 
of  it,  gives  it  to  C.  a  child,  or  other  near  relation  of  A.  against 
whom  he  never  meant  harm,  and  C.  takes  it  and  dies,  this  is  murder 
in  A.  and  a  poisoning  by  him,  Plowd.  Com.  474.  a.  Dalt.  cap  93. 
but  B.  because  ignorant,  is  not  guilty. 

\{A.  gives  purging  comfits  to  B.  to  make  sport,  and  not  to  hurt 
him,  and  B.  dies  thereof,  it  is  a  killing  by  A.  but  not  murder,  but 
manslaughter.   Dalt.  cap.  93. [9] 

There  are  several  ways  of  killing,  1.  By  exposing  a  sick  or  weak 
person  or  infant  unto  the  cold  to  the  intent  to  destroy  him,  2  E.  3. 
18.  b.  whereof  he  dieth.  2.  By  laying  an  impotent  person  abroad, 
so  that  he  may  be  exposed  to  and  receive  mortal  harm,  as 
laying  an  infant  in  an  orchard,  and  covering  it  with  leaves,  [  432  ]] 
whereby  a  kite  strikes  it,  and  kills  it.  6  Eliz.  Crompt.  de  Pace 

(d)  New  Edit.  1727.  cap.  145.|>.471. 

[8]  4  BU  Com.  197.  3  C.  ^  P.  320.  Palm.  554.  1  RuBseU,  622.  Roseoe  571. 

[9]  If  A.  frive  a  poisoned  apple  to  B,  intending  to  poison  her,  and  B,  ignorantly  give 
it  to  a  child  who  eats  it  and  dies,  this  is  murder  in  A.  but  no  offence  in  B,  and  thia 
though  A.  being  present  at  the  time  endeavoured  to  dissuade  B,  from  giving  it  to  the  child. 
2  Plowden  Com.  473,  edition  Dublin^  1792,  and  authorities  there  collected.  S,  P.  Crompt 
Jilt.  23.  pi.  24.  Lamfr.Jusl.lt6.  2.  cap.  7. /o2.  242.  DaU.Juit.  eapAAS.t.S.  3 /nsl.  51. 
1  Hawk.  P.  C.  79.  2  Hawk.  P.  C.  316.  Lane,  47.  Jenk.  290.  1  Fineh,  63.  3  Bocon't 
AlfT.  663.  670.  The  notea  to  the  ctm  in  2d  Piowdm,  at  great  length,  refer  to  all  the 
ancient  law. 
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abroad,  to  Ihe  intent  to  infect  another,  and  another  is  thereby  infect- 
ed and  dies?  whether  this  be  not  murder  by  the  conamon  law  might 
be  a  question,  but  if  no  such  intention  evidently  appear,  tho  de 
facto  by  his  conversation  another  be  infected,  it  is  no  felony  by  the 
common  law,  tho  it  be  a  great  misdemeanor,  and  the  reasons  are, 

1.  Because  it  is  hard  to  discern,  whether  the  infection  arise  from 
the  party,  or  from  the  contagion  of  the  air,  it  is  God's  arrow,  and 

2.  Nature  prompts  every  man,  in  what  condition  soever,  to  pre- 
serve himself,  which  cannot  be  well  without  mutual  conversation. 

3.  Contagious  diseases,  as  plague,  pestilential  fevers,  small  pox, 
4*c.  are  common  among  mankind  by  the  visitation  of  God,  and  the 
extension  of  capital  punishments  in  cases  of  this  nature  would  multi- 
ply severe  punishments  too  far,  and  give  too  great  latitude  and  ioose 
to  severe  punishments.[ll] 

II.  the  second  consideration,  that  is  common  both  to  murder  and 
manslaughter,  is,  who  shall  be  said  a  person,  the  killing  of  whom 
shall  be  said  murder  or  manslaughter. 

If  a  woman  be  quick  or  great  with  child,  if  she  take, 
[  433  3  or  another  give  her  any  potion  to  make  an  abortion,  or  if 
a  man  strike  her,  whereby  the  child  within  her  is  killed^  it 
is  not  murder  nor  manslaughter  by  the  law  of  England^  because  it 
is  not  yet  in  rerum  naiura,  tho  it  be  a  great  crime,  and  by  the  judi- 
cial law  of  Moses{g)  was  punishable  with  death,  nor  can  it  legally  be 
made  known,  whether  it  were  killed  or  not,  22  E.  3.  Coron.  263.  so 
it  is,  if  after  such  child  were  born  alive,  and  baptized,  and  after  die 
of  the  stroke  given  to  the  mother,  this  is  not  homicide.  1  E.  3.  23.  6. 
Coron.  146.[12] 

ig)  Exod.  xxi.  22. 


that  the  opinions  of  seyeral  jodges,  including  himaelf,  were  strong]^  in  iaToar  of  Ihe  in- 
dictment Most  of  the  more  recent  writers,  howerer,  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  thil 
a  person  cannot  be  indicted  for  murder  in  procuring  another  to  be  execoted  by  falsely 
charging  him  with  a  crime  of  which  he  was  innocent.  1  JSsft,  P.  C  333.  See  4  bk  Com, 
196-7.  Chitty*9  note,  lRu89eU,i21.  SCkUty^nS.  Arehbold,3\9.  IZommm,  573.  lOJsi. 
Jurigt^  261.  The  Gothic  laws  punished  this  offence  with  death,  (4  Bl.  Cofli.  196,  quotes 
Steirnh.  de  jure  Goth.  L.  3,  e.  3.  See  also  D.  48,  8, 1;  and  Pothier*9  PandectM,  48,  8, 
No.  3,  by  which  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  Roman  law,  the  judge  also,  if  he  were 
bribed,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  bribe,  improperly  condemned  a  man  who  snfiered 
death  in  consequence,  was  guilty  of  murder. 

[11]  CasteWo  case,  Stra.  856.  Huggin'o  case,  S(ra.  882.  Bantridgo^M  case,  9  Hat. 
State  Triahjolio  17.  quarto  452.    2  Pario  ^  Fon.  Med.  Jar.  115.  See  «Rle,  p.  439,  note. 

[12]  The  person  killed  must  be  "a  reasonable  creature  in  being,  and  under  tka  king** 
peace"  at  the  time  of  the  killing.  Therefore  to  kill  an  alien, a  Jew,  or  an  outlaw,  who  are 
all  under  the  king*s  peace  and  protection,  is  as  much  murder  as  to  kill  the  most  rernlar 
born  Englishman,  except  he  be  an  alien  enemy  in  time  of  war.  To  kill  a  ehild  m  its 
mother's  womb  is  now  no  murder.    4  BU  Com.  197, 198.  3  Intt,  50. 

Although  to  kill  a  child  in  its  mother's  womb  is  no  murder,  yet  if  the  child  be  bom 
alive,  and  die  by  reason  of  the  potion  or  bruises  it  received  in  the  womb,  it  is  murder  in 
the  person  who  administered  or  gave  them.  3  Inst,  50.  1  Hawk.  c.  31.  s.  16.  so  if  m  mor- 
tal wound  be  given  to  a  child  whilst  in  the  act  of  being  born,  for  instance,  upon  the  head 
aA  soon  as  the  head  appears,  and  before  the  child  has  breathed,  it  may  be  murder,  if  the 
child  is  afterwards  born  alive  and  dies  thereof.     Rex  v.  Senior,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  346. 

To  justify  a  conviction  on  an  indictment  charging  a  woman  with  the  wilful  murder  ef 
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But  if  a  man  procure  a  woman  with  child  to  destroy  her  infant, 
when  born,  and  the  child  is  born,  and  the  woman  in  pursuance  of 
that  procurement  kill  the  infant,  this  is  murder  in  the  mother,  and 
the  procurer  is  accessary  to  murder,  if  absent,  and  this,  whether  the 
child  were  baptized  or  not.  7  Co.  Rep.  9.  Dyer  186. [13] 

The  killing  of  a  man  attaint  of  felony,  otherwise  than  in  execution 
of  the  sentence  by  a  lawful  officer  lawfully  appointed,  is  murder 


a  child  of  which  ihe  was  delivered,  and  which  wai  born  alive,  the  jor j  must  be  aatisfied, 
affirmatively,  that  the  whole  body  was  broaght  alive  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  child  had  breathed  in  the  progress  of  the  birth.  Rex  v.  Powlton^  5  Car,  Sf  P,  329. 

If  m  child  has  breathed,  before  it  is  born,  this  is  not  sufficienUy  life  to  make  the  killing 
of  the  child  murder.  There  must  be  an  independent  circnlation  in  the  child,  or  the  child 
cannot  be  considered  as  alive,  for  this  purpose.   Rez  v.  Enochs  5  Car,  Sf  P,  539. 

If  a  child  has  been  wholly  produced  from  tlie  body  of  its  mother,  and  she  wilfully,  and 
of  malice  aforethought,  strangle  it,  while  it  is  alive,  and  has  an  independent  circulation, 
this  is  murder,  although  the  child  be  still  attached  to  its  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord. 
B^.  T.  TriUoe,  I  Car.  ^  If.  650. 

An  unskilful  practitioner  of  midwifery  wounded  the  head  of  a  child,  before  the  child 
was  perfectly  bom.  The  child  was  afterwards  born  alive,  but  subsequently  died  of  this 
injury : — ifefd,  manslaughter,  although  the  child  was  in  ventre  sa  mire^  at  the  time  when 
the  wound  was  given.    Rex  v.  Senior,  I  M.C,  C.  R,3i4;  1  Lewin,  C,  C.  183.  n. 

A  girl  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  child,  aged  sixteen  days.  She  was  proceed- 
ing from  Bri$tol  to  lAandogo,  and  was  seen  near  Tintern,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  at 
6  P.  M.  She  arrived  at  lAandogo  between  8  and  9  P.  M.  without  the  child.  The  body 
of  a  child  was  afterwards  found  in  the  river  Wye,  near  Tintern,  which  appeared  not  to 
be  the  child  of  the  prisoner : — Held,  that  the  prisoner  must  be  acquitted,  and  that  she 
could  not,  by  law,  either  be  called  upon  to  account  for  her  child,  or  to  say  where  it  was, 
bnless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  her  child  was  actually  dead.  Ktg,  v.  Hopkint^ 
8  Cur,  ^  P.  591. 

A  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  new  bom  child,  by  cutting  off  its 
head : — Held,  that  in  order  to  justify  a  conviction  for  murder,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  entire  child  was  actually  bora  into  the  world  in  a  living  state ;  and  that  the  fkct 
of  its  having  breathed  is  not  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was  bom  alive,  as  it  may  have 
breathed,  and  yet  died  before  birth.    Rex  r,  Selliti,  7  Car,  ^  P,  850. 

If  a  child  was  strangled  intentionally,  while  it  was  connected  with  the  mother  by  the 
unbilical  cord,  but  after  it  was  wholly  produced  into  the  world,  qiuare,  whether  this 
would  be  murder?    Rex  v.  CrouieMy,  7  Car.  ^  P.  814. 

An  indictment  charged  that  the  prisoner,  being  big  with  child,  did  bring  forth  the 
child  alive,  and  afterwards  strangle  it : — Held,  that  the  jury  on^ht  not  to  convict  on  this 
iodictaient,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  child  was  wholly  born  when  it  was 
Btnngled.  JBrid, 

The  child  must  be  actu^ly  wholly  in  the  world  in  a  living  state,  to  be  the  subject 
of  m  charge  of  murder ;  but  if  it  is  wholly  born  and  is  alive,  it  is  not  essential  that  it 
should  have  breathed,  but  the  jury  must  be  satisfied  that  the  child  was  wholly  born  into 
the  world,  at  the  time  it  was  killed,  or  they  ought  not  to  convict  the  prisoner  of  murder. 
Rmx  t.  Brain,  6  Car.  Sf  P,  349. 

If  m  child  be  killed  after  it  has  wholly  come  forth  from  the  body  of  the  mother,  but  is 
sUn  ooanected  with  her  by  means  of  the  umbilical  cord,  it  seems  that  such  killing  wiU 
be  murder.    Reg.  v.  Reive$,  9  Car,  if  P,  25. 

On  a  charge  of  child  murder,  it  appeared  that  the  child  must  have  died  before  it  had 
an  independent  circulation : — Held,  that  as  the  child  had  never  had  an  independent  cir- 
eolation,  the  charge  of  murder  could  not  be  sustained.  Reg.  v.  Wright,  9  Car,  if  P.  754. 
1  Ruu,  on  Crimn,  485,  486,  487. 

In  this  connexion  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  person  should  be 
found  guilty  of  murder,  unless  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  found ;  but  this  rule  must  be 
taken  rather  as  a  caution  than  as  a  maxim  never  to  be  departed  from.  3  Chit,  C,  L.  738. 

[13]  Where  one  counsels  a  woman  to  kill  her  child  when  it  shall  be  born,  who  after. 
wards  doth  kill  it  in  pursuance  of  such  advice,  he  is  au  accessary  to  the  murder.  1  Hawk, 
e.31.f.l7. 
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or  manslaughter,  as  the  case  happens,  and  tho  there  was  some 
doubt,  whether  the  killing  of  a  person  outlawed  of  felony  were  homi- 
cide or  no,  2  E.  3.  6.  yet  it  is  homicide  in  both  cases.  27Jissiz.  41, 
Coron.  203. 

If  a  person  be  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  sheriff  be- 
head him,  this  is  murder,  and  the  wife  may  have  au  appeal.  35  H. 
6.  58. (A) 

If  a  man  be  attaint  in  a  praemu7iire  whereby  he  is  put  out  of  the 
king's  protection,  the  killing  of  him  was  held  not  homicide,  24  H,  8. 
B.  Coron.  197.  But  the  statute  of  5  Eiiz.  cap.  l(i)  hath  now  put 
that  out  of  question,  declaring  it  to  be  unlawful. (Ar) 

If  a  man  kill  an  alien  enemy  within  this  kingdom,  yet  it  is 
felony,  unless  it  be  in  the  heat  of  war,  and  in  the  actual  exercise 

thereof.  [1 4] 
[434]      III.  The  third  inquiry  is,  who  shall  be  said  a  person 
killing. 

An  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  years  in  presumption  of  law 
is  supposed  without  discretion,  and  therefore  primd  facie  he  cannot 
commit  murder  or  manslaughter,  but  being  indicted  thereof,  upon 
not  guilty  pleaded  he  ought  to  be  found  not  guilty. 

But  if  he  be  above  that  age,  in  presumption  of  law  he  is  of  dis- 
cretion, and  may  be  guilty. 

But  if  he  be  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  yet  if  upon  circumstances 
it  can  appear,  that  he  hath  discretion,  he  may  be  convict  of  felony. 
3  H.l.  1.  b.  12.  a.(/)[15] 

(A)  See  also  Co.  P.  C,  p.  52.  quarts  in  case  of  treason,  (where  the  sentence  is,  that  the 
party  shall  be  hanged^  but  not  till  he  be  dead,  ^c.)  if  the  \iing  remit  all,  but  the  haogiof, 
whetlier  it  be  not  murder  in  the  sheriff  to  hang  him  tiU  he  be  dead  7 

(i)  In  fine. 

Ik)  See  Coron.  203.  where  it  is  dechired  felony  to  kill  one  outlawed  for  felony. 

(/)   Vid€8upra,p.27. 

[14]  4  Bl  Com.  178.  BraetonJoUo  120.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  70.  DoUoh,  e.  150.  FtnO, 
L.31.    3 /fill.  52. 

[15]  Infants  under  the  age  of  discretion  ought  not  to  be  punished  by  any  criminal 
prosecution  whatever.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  2.  By  the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve 
years  was  established  for  the  age  of  possible  discretion,  and  the  age  of  fourteen  as  that 
when  he  became  completely  liable  as  one  arrived  at  year%  of  discretion.  4  BL  Con. 
23.  The  presumption  is  as  stated  in  the  text;  a  presumption,  however,  which  may  be 
negatived  either  to  involve  those  under,  or  to  excuse  those  over  that  age :  for  the  capa* 
city  of  doing  ill  or  contracting  guilt,  (says  Blaekttone,  4  Com.  23.)^  is  not  so  much 
measured  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the  strength  of  the  delinquents  understanding  and 
judgment  Under  seven  years  of  age,  however,  an  infant  cannot  be  guilty  of  feluoj, 
{Mirror^  eh,  4.  $,  16.)  but  at  eight  years  he  may,  (^Dalt.  e,  147.)  if  it  be  shown  that  he  had 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  felonious  intent.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
infants  under  the  age  of  fourteen  have  been  capitally  convicted.  Foster^  72.  In  a 
comparatively  late  case  in  England^  the  ancient  doctrines  were  reaffirmed:  it  was 
ruled  that  if  a  child  more  than  seven,  and  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  is  indicted  for 
felony,  it  will  be  lefl  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  offence, 
had  a  guilty  knowledge  that  he  or  she  was  doing  wrong.  The  presumption  of  law 
being  that  a  child  of  that  age  has  not  such  guilty  knowledge,  unless  the  contrary  be 
proved  by  the  evidence.  Rex  v.  Owen,  4  Car,  Sf  P,  236.  A  boy  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years  and  five  months  may  be  convicted  on  his  own  confessions  of  the  crime  of  murder 
and  executed.  The  capacity  to  commit  a  crime,  necessarily  supposes  the  capacity  lo 
confess  it.    Stale  v.  Ouild^  5  HaUt.  N.  J.  i&3.    See  ante,  jp.  26,  mite. 
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If  a  man  be  non  compos  meniisj  and  kill  a  man,  he  is  to  plead 
not  guilty,  and  shall  be  acquitted,  and  is  not  driven  to  purchase  a 
pardon,  tho  antientiy  it  was  so  used.  StamforcPs  P.  C.  16.  b,  ^* 
lidros  ibL 

And  the  same  law  it  is  of  a  lunatic,  that  kills  a  man  in  the  time  of 
his  lunacy;  but  if  it  be  in  those  intervals,  when  he  hath  his  under- 
standing, then  he  is  a  felon,  sed  de  his  supra,  p.  31. [16] 

If  there  be  an  actual  forcing  of  a  man,  as  if  jj,  by  force  take  the 
arm  of  jff.and  the  weapon  in  his  hand, and  therewith  stabs  C.  where- 
of he  dies,  this  is  murder  in  Jl.  but  B.  is  not  guilty.  Dali.  cap.  93, 
p.  242.{m)  Plowd.  Com.  19.  a. 

But  if  it  be  only  a  moral  force,  as  by  threatning,  duress,  or  impri- 
sonment, ^c.  this  excuseth  not.[17j 

A/eme  covert  is  in  law  under  the  coercion  of  her  husband,  and 
therefore,  if  she  commit  larciny  or  burglary  together  with  her  hus- 
band, the  husband  is  in  law  guilty,  but  regularly  the  wife  is  not 
guilty.  Siamf.  26.  a.  Coron.  160.  Dalt.  cap.  104.  p.  267.(/i)  [18] 

But  if  she  commit  murder,  or  treason,  or  manslaughter,  it  is  no 

(»)  N€W  Edit.  cap.  145.  p.  473.  (n)  JVeto  Edit.  cap.  157.  p.  503. 


[16]  Murder  or  manslaughter  cannot  be  committed  by  an  idiot,  lunatic,  or  infant, 
unless,  indeed,  he  show  a  consciousness  of  doing  wrong,  and  of  course  a  discretion,  or 
discernment  between  i^ood  and  evil.  4  Black.  Com.  195.  1  Hawk.  e.  1.  But  if  any 
person  procure  an  idiot,  &.c.  to  murder  another,  the  procurer  is  guilty  of  murder. 
1  Hawk.  e.  31,  «.  7.  Or  if  he  aid  and  abet  him  knowing  that  he  entertains  mischievous 
designs.    Reg  ▼.  Tyler^  S  C.  Sf  P.  616.    See  ante,  p.  37,  note. 

[17]  A  fear  of  death,  well  grounded,  may  excuse  the  doing  of  some  acts  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  would  be  criminal;  as  joining  rebels,  or  continuing  with  them: 
but  an  approbeosion,  however  strong  and  well  founded,  of  having  property  wasted  or 
destroyed,  or  of  suffering  any  other  mischief  not  endangering  the  person,  will  afford  no 
excuse.  Rex  ▼.  Gordon,  1  Ea$t,  P.  C.  71.     Rex  v.  McGrowther,  1  Eaet,  P.  C.  71. 

A.,  who  was  insane,  collected  a  number  of  persons  together,  who  armed  themselves, 
having  a  common  purpose  of  resisting  the  lawAilly  constituted  authorities :  A.,  having 
declared  that  he  would  cut  down  any  constable  who  came  against  him.  A.,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  C  and  D„  two  of  the  persons  of  his  party,  afterwards  shot  an  assistant  of  a  con- 
stable, who  came  to  apprehend  A.  under  a  warrant :  Lord  Denman  held,  that  C  and  D. 
were  guilty  of  murder,  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  and  that  any  apprehension  that  C 
and  Z/.  had  of  personal  danger  to  themselves  firom  ^4.,  was  no  ground  of  defence  for  con- 
tinuing with  hira  afler  he  had  so  declared  his  purpose ;  that  it  was  no  ground  of  defence 
that  X  and  his  party  had  no  distinct  or  particular  object  in  view  when  they  assem. 
bled  together  and  armed  themselves;  and  that  the  apprehension  of  personal  danger  dries 
not  furnish  any  excuse  for  assisting  in  doing  any  act  which  is  illegal.  Reg  v.  Tyler^ 
8  Car.  Sf  P.  616. 

[18]  Although  a  wife  cannot  commit  larceny  in  the  company  of  her  husband,  for  it  is 
deemed  his  coercion  and  not  her  voluntary  act,  yet,  if  she  do  it  in  his  absence,  and  by 
his  mere  command,  she  is  then  punishable  as  if  she  were  sole;  and  the  husband,  it  is 
•aid,  may  be  accessary  to  the  wife.  Anon.  2  Ea$t,  P.  C  559.  When  a  felony  is  com- 
mitted by  the  wife  in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  it  is  a  presvmption  only  and  not  a  eon- 
elvsion  of  law,  that  it  is  done  under  his  coercion.  Rex  v.  Hughes^  2  Lewin,  C.  C.  239. 
See  ConoUy'8  case,  2  Leirtn,  C.  C.  229.  Rex  v.  Morrie,  R.  Se  R.  C.  C.  270.  1  Ruseell, 
18.  Rex  y.  Dix,  1  Rueeell,  16.  Rex  v.  Archer,  R.  if  M.  C.  C.  143.  Rex  v.  Morris, 
S  Leach,  C.  C.  1096.  Rex  v.  Atkinson,  1  Ruisell,  20.  Rex  v.  Haesall,  2  Car.  Sf  P. 
434  Reg  V.  Woodward,  8  Car.  ie  P.  561.  Rex  v.  Knight,  1  Car.  <^  P.  1 16  Rex  ▼. 
Price,  8  Car.  if  P.  19.  Reg  v.  Cruse,  8  Car.  ^  P.  541.  2  Af.  C.  C.  R.  53.  4  BL 
Cam,  28.    See  ante,  p.  45,  note. 
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plea  to  say  she  did  it  by  coercion  of  her  husband,  but  she  is  guilty, 
tho  committed  with  her  husband.  Dalt,  Ibid.[\9\ 


[  435  ]  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CONCERNING  COMMANDING,  COUNSELLING,  OR  ABETTING  OF  MURDER 
OR  MANSLAUGHTER. 

Altho  this  title  may  seem  more  proper  under  the  title  of  principal 
and  accessariesy  yet  because  it  relates  to  the  inquiry,  who  shall  be 
said  a  murderer  or  manslayer,  and  is  common  in  some  respects  to 
both  crimes,  I  shall  take  up  the  consideration  thereof  here. 

He  that  counsels,  commands,  or  directs  the  killing  of  any  person, 
if  he  be  absent,  is  an  accessary  to  murder  before  the  fact. 

In  case  of  poisoning,  he  that  counsels  another  to  give  poison,  if 
that  other  doth  it,  the  counseller,  if  absent,  is  but  accessary  b^ore 
Coke  P.  C,p.  49.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury^s  caLse.(a) 

But  he  that  actually  gives  or  lays  the  poison  to  the  intent  to  poi- 
son, tho  he  be  absent,  when  it  is  taken  by  the  party,  yet  he  is  princi- 
pal, and  this  was  Weston's  case,(A)  Co.  P.  C.  p.  49.  in  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury^s  case,  and  4  Co.  Rep.  44.  b.  Vaux*s  case. 

In  case  of  murder,  he  that  counselled  or  commanded  before  the 
fact,  if  he  be  absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  is  accessary 
before  the  fact,  and  tho  he  be  in  justice  equally  guilty  with  him  that 
commits  it,  yet  in  law  he  is  but  accessary  before  the  fact^  and  not 
principal. 

If  ^.  commands  B.  to  beat  C.  and  he  beats  him  so  that  he  dies 
thereof,  it  is  murder  in  B.  and  A.  if  present,  is  also  guilty  of  the 
offense,  if  absent,  he  is  accessary  to  murder.  Dalt.  cap.  9d.(c)  PlouxL 
Com.  475.  b.  Co.  P.  C.p.  51.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  314. 

If  t^.  counsel  i?.  to  poison  his  wife,-jB.  accordingly  obtains 
[  436  ]  poison  from  «/f .  and  gives  it  to  his  wife  in  a  roasted  apple, 
the  wife  gives  it  to  a  child  of  B.  not  knowing  it  was  poison, 
who  eats  it  and  dies,  this  is  murder  in  B.  tho  he  intended  nothing  to 
the  child.  Plowd.  Com.  474.  Saunder's  case:  and  so  it  is,  if  an  apo- 
thecary send  a  potion  to  the  wife,  and  the  husband  mingle  poison 
with  it,  and  upon  some  dislike  of  the  physic  the  apothecary  is  sent 
for,  who  to  justify  it  to  be  wholesome  voluntarily  eats  part  of  it,  and 

(a)  See  State  TV.  Vol,  I.  p.  331.  (c)  New  Edii.  cap.  145.  0.  472. 

(6)  State  TV.  Vol.1. p.ZiZ. 


[19]  4  Bl.  Com.  28.  1  Hawk,  P.  C.  3.  Wife  not  g^uilty  of  any  breach  of  doty,  in  ne. 
glectini^  to  provide  an  apprentice  of  her  husband  with  anfficient  food  and  necesaariea^ 
whereby  he  died,  aa  ahe  waa  only  the  aervant  of  her  hoaband.  Rex  t.  Squirt.  1  Jbw— 
$eU,  16. 
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h  poisoned  and  dies,  this  is  murder  in  B.  tho  the  apothecary  was 
never  intended  to  be  hurt,  but  voluntarily  took  it.   9  Co.  Sep.  81. 
.  tS^es  Gore's  case. 

But  in  this  case,  he  who  was  absent,  and  counselled  the  poisoning 
ef  the  wife,  is  not  accessary  to  the  murder,  because  as  to  him  the 
command  shall  not  be  construed  further,  than  as  to  the  person  in- 
tended by  him.  Plowd.  Com.  474.  Saunder*s  case.(d) 

If  1^.  counsel  or  commands  B.  to  beat  C  with  a  small  wand  or 
rod,  which  could  not,  in  all  human  reason,  cause  death,  if  B.  beats 
C.  with  a  great  club,  or  wound  him  with  a  sword,  whereof  he  dies, 
it  seems,  that  Jl.  is  not  accessary,  because  there  was  no  command 
of  death,  nor  of  any  thing,  that  could  probably  cause  death,  and  B. 
hath  varied  from  the  command  in  substance,  and  not  in  circum- 
stance. 

If  w9.  command  or  counsel  B.  to  kill  C.  and  before  the  fact  done 
Jt.  repents,  and  comes  to  B,  and  expressly  discharges  him  from  the 
fibct,  and  countermands  it,  if  after  this  countermand  B.  doth  it,  it  is 
murder  in  B.  but  ^.  is  not  accessary,  but  if  Jl,  repent  of  it,  but  before 
any  discharge  or  countermand  given  to  B.  B.  kills  C  yet  •A.  remains 
accessary  notwithstanding  his  private  repentance,  for  in  as  much  as 
his  express  counsel  or  command  occasions  the  fact,  he  must  at  his 
peril  see,  that  Jie  countermand  B.  and  so  remedy  as  much 
as  ID  him  lies  the  mischief,  that  his  former  command  occa-  [  437  ] 
sioned.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  51.  Phwd.  Com.  476.  a.  Saunder^s 
ease. 

In  manslaughter  there  can  be  no  accessaries  before  the  fact,  for  it 
is  presumed  to  be  sudden,  for  if  it  were  with  advice,  command,  or 
deliberation,  it  is  murder  and  not  manslaughter,  and  the  Uke  of  se 
d^endendo. 

,  And  therefore  in  an  indictment  of  manslaughter  only,  if  others  be 
indicted  as  accessaries  before  the  fact,  the  indictment  is  void  against 
them. 

And  MA.  be  indicted  of  murder,  and  B.  as  accessary  before  by 
procurement,  ^c.  and  Jl.  is  found  guilty  only  of  manslaughter,  B. 
•hall  be  discharged.  4  Co.  Rep.  43.  b.  Goffe  versus  Bibilhe  and  Hoell 
David. 

And  anciently,  he  that  struck  the  stroke,  whereof  the  party  died 
was  only  the  principal,  and  those,  that  were  present,  aiding,  and 
assisting,  were  but  in  the  nature  of  accessaries,  and  should  not  be  put 
upon  their  trial,  till  he  that  gave  the  stroke  were  attaint  by  outlawry 
or  judgment.  40  Ass.  25.  40  E.  2.  42.  a. 

But  at  this  day,  and  long  since,  the  law  hath  been  taken  otherwise, 
and  namely,  that  all  that  are  present,  aiding,  and  assisting,  are  equally 

(d)  But  tho  the  judges  were  of  opinion  in  this  case,  that  he  was  not  accessarj,  yet 
tb^  thought  it  properest  that  he  should  he  delivered  rather  by  a  pardon,  than  otherwise, 
and  accordingly  they  kept  him  in  prison  from  one  session  till  another,  till  he  procured  a 
pardon;  and  master  Plowden^  the  reporter,  says,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  whoever  coun. 
atla  or  commands  an  evil  thing  should  be  adjudged  accessary  to  all  which  follows  from 
that  efil  action,  bat  not  from  any  other  distinct  Uiing. 
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principal  with  him  Ihat  gave  the  stroke,  whereof  the  part]rdie(L  4  H, 
7.  18.  a,  per  omnes  jusiiciarios  utriu$que  banci^  for  the  one  gave 
the  stroke,  yet  in  interpretation  of  law  it  is  the  stroke  of  every  per- 
son, that  was  present,  aiding,  and  assisting,  and  tho  they  are  called 
principals  in  the  second  degree,  yet  they  are  principals,  and  the  law 
was  altered  herein,  in  tempore  H.  4  Plowd.  Com.  100.  a.  and  there- 
fore, if  there  be  an  indictment  of  murder  or  manslaughter  against  wi. 
that  A,felonicly  fyc.  percussti  B.  whereof  he  died,  and  that  C.  and  D. 
were  present,  abetting,  aiding,  and  assisting  to  w?.  adfehniam  ir  mur- 
drum ifC,  modo  fy  forma  praedictd/aciend^,  and  •/?.  appears  not,  but 
B,  and  C.  appear,  they  shall  be  arraigned,  and  receive  their  judgment 
if  convict,  tho  ji,  neither  appear,  nor  be  outlawed.  Plowd.  Com.  97. 
and  100.  Gyttiji^s  case. 

If  Jl.  be  indicted  as  having  given  the  mortal  stroke,  and  B.  and  C. 
as  present,  aiding,  and  assisting,  and  upon  the  evidence  it 
[438]  appear  that  B.  gave  the  stroke,  and  Ji.  and  C.  were  only 
aiding  and  assisting,  it  maintains  the  indictment,  and  judg- 
ment shall  be  given  against  them  all,  for  it  is  only  a  circumstantial 
variance,  for  in  law  it  is  the  stroke  of  all  that  were  present,  aiding, 
and  abetting.  Plowd.  Com.  98.  a.  9  Co.  Rep.  67.  b.  Mackally^s  case. 

Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  vary  the  degree  of  the 
offense  in  those  that  are  in  this  kind  parties  to  the  homicide. 

\i^.  have  malice  against  B.  and  lies  in  wait  to  kill  him,  and  C. 
the  servant  o{  A.  being  present,  but  not  privy  to  the  intent  of  his 
master,  finds  his  master  fighting  with  B.  takes  part  with  his  master, 
and  the  servant  or  master  kill  B.  this  is  murder  m  ^.  because  he  had 
malice  forethought,  but  only  homicide  in  C  Plowd.  Com.  100.  b. 
Salisbury's  case,  where  it  was  also  resolved,  that  where  ^.  had  ma- 
lice against  D.  the  master  of  B.  but  by  mistake  assaults  and  kills  B. 
the  servant,  or  having  malice  against  D.  the  master,  and  B.  his  ser- 
vant, comes  in  aid  of  his  master,  and  ^.  kills  him,  it  is  murder  in  A. 
as  much  as  if  he  had  killed  the  master,  for  the  malice  shall  be  carried 
over  to  make  the  killing  of  B.  murder. 

Upon  an  indictment  of  murder,  tho  the  party  upon  his  trial  be 
acquit  of  murder, and  convict  of  manslaughter,  he  shall  receive  judg- 
ment, as  if  the  indictment  had  been  of  manslaughter,  for  the  offense 
in  substance  is  the  same. 

And  upon  the  same  reason  it  is  in  case  of  malice  implied,  if «/?.  B. 
and  C.  be  in  a  tumult  together,  and  D.  the  constable  comes  to  ap- 
pease the  affray,  and  •^.  knowing  him  to  be  the  constable,  kill  hira, 
and  B.  and  C.  not  knowing  him  to  be  the  constable,  come  in,  and 
finding./^,  and  1).  struggling,  assist  and  abet./?,  in  killing  the  consta- 
ble, this  is  murder  in  ^.  but  manslaughter  in  B.  and  C 

To  make  an  abetter  to  a  murder  or  homicide  principal  in  the  felo- 
ny, there  are  regularly  two  things  requisite,  1.  He  must  be  present. 
2.  He  must  be  aiding  and  abetting  ad  feloniam  fy  murdrum  sive 
homicidium. 

If  he  were  procuring,  or  abetting,  and  absent,  he  is  acces- 
[  439  ]  sary  in  case  of  murder,  and  not  principal,  as  hath  been  sbewDi 
unless  in  some  cases  of  poisoning,  ui  supra. 
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If  he  be  present,  and  not  aiding  or  abetting  to  the  felony,  he  is 
neither  principal  nor  accessary. 

Ifw?.  and  B.  be  fighting,  and  C  a  man  of  full  age  comes  by  chance, 
and  is  a  looker  on  only,  and  assists  neither,  he  is  not  guilty  of  murder 
or  homicide,  as  principal  in  the  second  degree,  but  it  is  a  misprision, 
for  which  he  shall  be  fined,  unless  he  use  means  to  apprehend  the 
felon.  8.  E.  2  Coron.  395.  3  E.  3.  ibidem  293.  14  ^.  7.  31.  6.  Slam" 
fartPs  P.  C.  40.  b.  Dalton,  cap.  108.  p.  284.(<?) 

Therefore  it  remains  to  be  inquired,  1.  Who  shall  be  said  to  be 
present.  2.  Who  shall  be  said  abetting,  aiding  or  assisting  to  the 
ielouy. 

I.  As  to  the  first:  if  divers  persons  come  to  make  an  affray,  fye. 
and  are  of  the  same  party,  and  come  into  the  same  house,  but  are  in 
several  rooms  of  the  same  house,  and  one  be  killed  in  one  of  the 
ToomSy  those  that  are  of  that  party,  and  that  came  for  that  purpose, 
tho  in  other  rooms  of  the  same  house,  shall  be  said  to  be  present. 
Dali.cap.  93.p.24l.{f) 

The  lord  Dacre  and  divers  others  came  to  steel  deer  in  the  park 
of  one  Pelhamj  Rayden  one  of  the  company  killed  the  keeper  in 
the  park,  the  lord  Dacre  and  the  rest  of  the  company  being  in  other 
parts  of  the  park,  it  was  ruled,  that  it  was  murder  in  them  all,  and 
they  died  for  it,  CrompL  25.  a.  DalL  ubi  supra,  34  H.  8.  B.  Co^ 
ron.  n2.(g) 

The  like  in  case  of  burglary,  tho  some  stood  at  the  lane's  end  or 
field-gate  to  watch  if  any  came  to  disturb  them,  Co,  P.  C.  p.  64.  1 1 
H,  A.  13  b,  yet  they  are  said  to  be  burglars^  because  present,  aiding, 
and  assisting  to  the  burglary. 

II.  Who  shall  be  said  abetting,  aiding  and  assisting. 

If  Ji.  comes  and  kills  a  man,  and  B.  runs  with  an  intent  to  be 
assisting  to  him,  if  there  should  be  occasion,  tho  de  facto  he  doth 
nothing,  yet  he  is  principal  being  present,  as  well  as  ^.  3  £.  3.  Co- 
ron.  309. 

If  divers  come  with  one  assent  to  do  mischief,  {male /aire) 
as  to  kill,  rob  or  beat,  and  one  doth  it,  they  are  all  princi-  [  440  ]] 
pals  in  the  felony,  4*^.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  314. 

K^.  and  divers  others  in  his  company  intending  to  rob  a  person 
charge  him  with  felony,  and  as  they  are  carrying  him  to  gaol,  some 
of  the  company  rob  the  person  attached,  this  is  robbery  in  all,  but  if 
the  rest  of  the  company  come  without  any  such  intent,  it  seems  they 
are  not  guilty.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  350. 

If  w?.  comes  in  company  with  B.  to  beat  C.  and  B.  beats  C.  that 
he  die,  ^.  is  principal,  but  then,  according  to  those  elder  times,  the 
indictment  must  not  be  only,  that  he  was  present,  aiding,  and  assist- 
ing,  for  that,  as  the  law  was  then  taken,  makes  him  only  accessary, 
but  the  indictment  must  shew  the  special  matter,  that  they  came  to 
that  intent,  19  E.  2.  Coron.  433.  but  now  that  course  is  altered,  and 

(e)  New  Edit.  cap.  161.  p.  527.  (/)  New  Edit.  cap.  lAS.p,  473. 

(^)  See  alM  Moor  86.  Kelynge  56. 
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the  indictment  only  runs,  that  A.  was  present,  aiding,  and  assisting, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  him  principal. 

So  if  A,  being  present  command  B.  to  kill  C  and  he  doth  it,  both 
are  principals.  13  H.  7.  10.  a.(h) 

If  many  be  present,  and  one  only  gives  the  stroke,  whereof  the 
party  dies,  they  are  all  principals,  if  they  came  for  that  purpose. 
21  E.  4.  71.  a. 

The  case  of  Drat/ton  Basset  reported  by  Mr.  Crampiorij  foL  28. 
was  this:  A.  with  thirty  others  and  more  entered  with  force  upou 
the  manor-house  of  Drayton  Basset^  and  ejected  B.  his  children, 
and  servants  out  of  the  same;  afterwards  twenty  others  on  the 
behalf  of  B.  three  days  after,  in  the  night,  canw  with  weapons  with 
intent  to  re-enter,  and  one  of  the  twenty,  about  ten  of  the  dock  in 
the  night,  cast  fire  into  a  thatcht  house  adjoining  to  the  bouse, 
whereupon  one  that  was  in  the  house  shot  off  a  gun,  and  killedT^ 

one  of  the  party  of  B.  and  then  the  rest  of  the  party  of  B.  fled,  and 

•^.  and  his  company  continued  the  forcible  possession  of  the  hous^ 
for  many  days  after,  whereupon  A.  and  twenty-seven  moror 
[  441  ]  were  indicted  of  murder,  and  arraigned  in  the  king's  bench  , 
and  the  matter  aforesaid  given  in  evidence  against  hiai,  and 
Mich.  22  Sf  23  Eliz.  he  was  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  &  diverw 
outres  de  rioters,  que  fueront  in  le  meason  al  temps,  que  le  home 
fuit  tue,  fueront  arraigns  come  principals,  coment  que  ne  assent  a/ 
setter  del  gunne  ne  al  tuer,  purceo  que  fueront  la  illoyalment  assem- 
blies, &  in  forcible  manner  gard  le  meason  one  A,  que  fuit  convict. 

And  consonant  to  this  is  Mr.  Daltofiy  p.  241.(t)  in  these  words: 
^<  Note  also,  that  if  divers  persons  come  in  one  company  to  do  any 
unlawful  thing,  as  to  kill,  rob  or  beat  a  man,  or  to  commit  a  riot,  or 
to  do  any  other  trespass,  and  one  of  them  in  doing  thereof  kill  a  man, 
this  shall  be  adjudged  murder  in  them  all  that  are  present  of  that 
party  abetting  him,  and  consenting  to  the  act,  or  ready  to  aid  him, 
altho  they  did  but  look  on. 

A  man  seizeth  the  goods  of  a  Frenchman  in  time  of  war,  and 
carries  them  to  his  house,  a  stranger  pretending  to  be  deputy- 
admiral  with  a  great  multitude  of  men  came  with  force  to  the 
house,  where  the  goods  were,  and  at  the  gate  of  the  house  made 
an  assault  upon  them  that  were  in  the  house,  a  woman  issued  out  of 
the  house  without  any  weapon,  and  is  killed  by  one  of  the  servants, 
who  came  to  take  the  goods,  by  throwing  a  stone  at  another,  that 
was  in  the  gate,  and  the  person,  that  came  to  seize  the  goods,  said, 
(before  his  coming)  he  would  make  him  a  cokes  that  kept  the  goods 
and  would  make  him  to  know  the  basest  in  his  house.  By  five 
judges,  two  Serjeants,  the  queen's  attorney,  and  solicitor,  it  was 
held,  that  if  it  appear  that  the  woman  came  in  defense  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  then  it  was  murder  in  the  vice-admiral  and  all 

{h)  This  case  was  something  more  thaa  a  bare  command,  for  one  held  him,  while  tbft 
other  killed  him ;  but  what  our  author  here  says  is  more  directly  proved  bj  the  case  ia 
4.  H.  7.  18.  a. 

(t)  New  Edit  p.  4:12. 
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his  companions:  but  by  other  five  judges  contrary,  for  no  malice 
was  against  the  woman,  and  murder  shall  not  be  extended  further, 
than  it  was  intended,  and  the  former  held,,  that  if  Ji,  and  B.  fight  by 
appointment  before-hand,  and  a  stranger  comes  between 
them  to  part  them,  and  he  is  killed  by  A.  it  is  murder  in  [  442  ^ 
liim,  and  some  said  in  both,  but  the  others  noluerunt  ad 
hoc  concordare.  Mansell  and  Berberies  case,  H.2^*3  P.  fy  M. 
Dytr  128.  6. 

That  point,  wherein  the  judges  differed,  was  whether  the  mistake 
of  the  person  excuseth  it  from  murder,  but  it  seems  not  questioned, 
but  all  agreed  it  manslaughter,  and  that  not  only  in  him,  that  gave 
the  blow  but  in  all  the  companions  of  that  party:  but  now  the 
former  point  is  sufficiently  settled,  that  if  it  had  been  murder,  in 
case  the  man  had  been  killed,  that  was  meant,  it  is  murder  in 
killing  the  woman,  and  that,  whether  she  came  as  a  partizan  to 
Mansell,  the  owner  of  the  house,  or  not,  quod  vide  supra:  and  in 
the  last  case  put,  in  HerberVs  case  before,  it  is  certainly  murder  in 
him  that  kills  the  man  that  comes  to  part  them,  and  if  it  had  beeti 
only  a  sudden  quarrel,  it  had  been  manslaughter  in  him  that  kills 
bim,  and  Dalt.  cap,  93.  p,  240.(A;)  yea,  and  if  the  combating  were 
by  malice  prepense,*  it  it  is  held,  that  the  killing  of  him,  that  comes 
to  part  them,  is  murder  in  both,  and  both  were  hanged  for  it,  be- 
cause each  of  them  had  a  purpose  to  have  kild  the  other.  22  E.  3. 
Corone  262.  Lambert  out  of  Dallison*s  report,  p.  217.  but  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  mistaken,  it  is  not  murder  in  both,  unless  both 
struck  him  that  came  to  part  them ;  and  by  the  book  of  22  ^ss. 
71.  Coron.  180.  (which  seems  to  be  the  same  case,  tho  more  at 
large,)  he  only  that  gave  the  stroke,  had  judgment,  and  was  exe- 
cuted.(/)[l] 

And  therefore  it  is  a  mistake  in  those  that  say,  if  it  be  not 
known  which  of  them  did  it,  they  shall  both  have  judgment,  for 
the  jury  ought  precisely  to  inquire,  and  upon  circumstances  to  sa< 
tisfy  themselves,  whether  the  one,  or  the  other,  or  both  did  it,  and 
neither  to  acquit,  nor  convict  both,  because  they  know  not  who 
did  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  aiders  and  abetters  again. 

By  the  cases  of  Bray  Ion  Basset  and  Herbert  it  appears,  that  if 
many  come  to  commit  a  riotous  unlawful  act,  if  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
action  one  of  them  commits  murder  or  manslaughter,  they 
are  all  guilty,  that  are  of  that  party,  that  committed  the  dis-  [  443  "] 
order;  wherein  nevertheless  these  things  must  be  observed. 

1.  In  that  case  it  must  be  intended,  when  one  of  the  same  party 

{h)  New  EdU,  cap.  145.  p.  472. 

(/)  The  ot^ier  doth  not  appear  to  have  been  before  the  court,  bat  upon  patting  the 
etae,  the  court  said,  he  that  struck  is  guilty  of  felony,  but  said  nothing  as  to  him  who  did 
not  strike. 

[1]  Dyer.  138.  Ktl.  Ill,  113, 117.  Fo$ttr,  261.  1  Hawk.  c.  31.  «.  42.  Slatti.  Cooper, 
I  Green,  {N.  J.)  State  t.  Bentrtf,  2  Dev.  Sf  BaU  196. 
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commits  the  murder  or  manslaughter  upon  one  of  the  other  party,  of 
upon  those  that  came  to  appease  or  part  them,  or  hj  due  course  of 
law  to  disperse  them. 

And  therefore  I  have  always  taken  the  law  to  be,  that  \{^.  and 
B.  have  a  design  to  fight  one  with  another  upon  premeditation  or 
malice,  and  t/^. Calces  C.  for  his  second,  and  B.  take  D.  for  his  second, 
•^.  kills  B.  in  this  case  C.  is  principal,  as  present,  aiding,  and  abet* 
ting,  but  D,  is  not  a  principal,  because  he  was  of  the  part  of  hiro, 
that  was  killed,  and  yet  I  know,  that  some  have  held,  that  D.  is 
principal  as  well  as  C.  because  it  is  a  compact,  and  rely  much  upon 
the  book  of  22  E.  3.  Coron.  262.  before-mentioned,  but,  as  I  think, 
the  law  was  strained  too  far  in  that  case,  and  so  it  is  much  more 
in  making  D.  a  principal  in  the  death  of  B.  that  was  his  friend, 
tho  it  be,  I  confess,  a  great  misdemeanor,  yet  I  think  it  is  not  mur- 
der in  D, 

And  the  books  in  all  the  instances  of  this  nature  say,  that  it  is 
murder  or  manslaughter  in  that  party,  that  abetted  him,(*)  and  con- 
sented to  the  act,  that  D.  never  abetted  ^.  to  kill  B.  but  abetted  B. 
indeed  to  have  killed  •/f.[2] 

2.  It  must  be  a  killing  in  pursuit  of  that  unlawful  act,  that  they 
were  all  engaged  in,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Dacre  before-men- 
tioned, they  all  came  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  deer,  and  conse- 
quently the  law  presumes  they  came  all  with  intent  to  oppose  all 
that  should  hinder  them  in  that  design,  and  consequently  when  one 
killed  the  keeper,  it  is  presumed  to  be  the  act  of  all,  because  pursuant 
to  that  intent:  but  suppose,  that  •/?.  B,  and  C  and  divers  others  come 
together  to  commit  a  riot,  as  to  steal  deer,  or  pull  down  inclosures, 
and  in  their  march  upon  their  design,  •/?.  meets  with  D.  or  some  other 
with  whom  he  had  a  former  quarrel,  or  that  by  reason  of  some  col* 
lateral  provocation  given  by  D.  to  ^.  A.  kills  him  without  any  abet- 
ting by  any  of  the  rest  of  his  company,,this  doth  not  make  all  the 

(*)  Yx%,  who  committed  the  homicide. 

[2]  When  apon  a  previoas  agreement,  and  after  there  has  been  time  for  the  blood  to  cool, 
two  persona  meet  with  deadly  weapons,  and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  party  who  ocea* 
sions  the  death  is  guilty  of  marder*  and  the  seconds  also  are  equally  ffuilty ;  and  with 
respect  to  others  shown  to  be  present,  the  question  is,  did  they  give  their  aid  and  assist* 
ance  by  their  countenance  and  encouragement  of  tlie  principals  in  the  contest  7  Men 
presence  will  not  be  sufficient;  but  if  they  sustain  the  principals,  either  by  ad?ice  or 
assistance,  or  go  to  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  forwarding  the  un- 
lawful conflicts,  although  they  do  not  say  or  do  any  thing,  yet.  if  they  are  present  i 


ing  and  encouraging  by  their  presence  at  the  moment  when  the  fatal  shot  is  fired,  thej 
are,  in  law,  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder.    Reg.v,  young,  8  Car,  Sf  P.  644. 

If  two  persons  deliberately  fight  a  dael,  and  one  of  them  be  killed,  the  other  and  his 
second  are  guilty  of  murder.  1  Hawk,  e,  31.  s.  31.  Rex  ▼.  Onely^U  Strange,  776.  No 
matter  how  grievous  the  provocation,  or  by  which  party  given.  The  second  of  the 
deceased  also  is  now  deemed  guilty  of  murder,  as  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting; 
and  althoQgh  Lord  Hale  seems  to  think  the  rule  of  law,  as  to  prinoipab  in  the  second 
degree,  too  far  strained  in  that  case,  yet  in  several  late  cases  it  has  been  laid  down  that 
both  the  seconds  are  guilty,  if  they  are  present  assisting  and  encouraging.  See  Smitk  v. 
The  Slate,  1  Yerger,  2a&  Tavemie'e  case,  3  BuUirode^  171-d.  1  RolL  Rep.  361.  Rex 
y.  Murphy,  eC.  if  P.  103.  Reg  r.  Cuddy,  I  Car.  ^  P. 210.  Foeter,Q97.  ABLC^m. 
191.    ilntt.  51.    J{exw.Rice,ZEait,5SUpo8t,i5Z. 
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party  of^S.  tho  present,  to  be  therefore  aiding  and  abetting,  and  con- 
sequently principals  in  this  murder  or  manslaughter,  which  was  acci- 
dental, and  not  within  the  compass  of  their  original  intention. 

But  if,  when  they  had  come  to  steal  the  deer,  or  throw  down  the 
inciosure,  any  had  opposed  them  in  it,  either  by  words  or  actual  re* 
sistance,  and  Jl.  had  killed  him,  it  had  been  murder  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  company,  that  came  with  the  intent  to  do  that  unlawful  act, 
tho  there  were  no  express  intention  to  kill  any  person  in  the  first 
eDterprize,  because  the  law  presumes  they  come  to  make  good  their 
design  against  all  opposition. 

And  this  is  the  reason  of  the  book  3  E.  3.  Coron.  350.  where  many. 
came  to  commit  a  disseisin,  and  one  was  killed,  and  all  that  were  of 
the  company  were  arraigned  as  principals,  and  the  fact  found  and 
they  were  condemned,  tho  the  jury  said  they  did  nothing  {de  male 
tfolunt)  of  malice,  but  were  of  the  company;  tho  possibly,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  case  were,  it  'was  only  manslaughter,  as  in  the 
case  of  Drayton  Basset j  because  it  was  upon  a  sudden,  and  upon  a 
pretense  of  title. 

3.  Again,  altho  if  many  come  upon  an  unlawful  design,  and  one  of 
the  company  kill  one  of  the  adverse  party  in  pursuance  of  that  de- 
sign, all  are  principals;  yet  if  many  be  together  upon  a  lawful  account^ 
and  oxi^  of  the  company  kill  another  of  an  adverse  party  without 
any  particular  abetment  of  the  rest  to  this  fact  of  homicide,  they  are 
not  ail  guilty  that  are  of  the  company,  but  only  those,  that  gave  the 
stroke,  or  actually  abetted  him  to  do  it. 

There  is  a  common  nuisance  committed  in  the  highway  by  ^.  B. 
C.  Z>.  iu  the  vill  of  M.  and  £.  F.  G.  H.  J.  fyc.  and  twenty  more  of 
the  inhabitants  of  M,  come  to  remove  the  nuisance,  ^.  B.  C,  and  D. 
oppose,  F.  strikes  ^.  suddenly,  and  kills  him,  F.  is  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter, but  the  rest  of  the  party  of  F.  are  not  therefore  guilty, 
barely  upon  this  account  that  they  were  of  the  company,  but  only 
such  of  the  company,  as  did  actually  assist  or  abet  F.  to  strike  or  kill  ji. 

But  if  in  truth  it  were  no  nuisance,' but  an  act  that  was  lawfully 
done  by  ^.  and  then  Jl.  had  been  killed  by  F.  all  the  rest  of  the. 
party  and  company  of  F,  had  been  guilty,  that  came  with 
design  to  remove  that  which  they  thought  a  nuisance,  but  [445] 
was  not,  because  it  was  a  riotous  and  unlawful  assembly. 

If  M^.  hath  a  good  title  to  his  house,  or  hath  been  in  possession 
thereof  for  three  years,  (in  which  case  he  may  detain  it  with  force  by 
the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap,  9.)  if  any  person  come  to  rob  him  or  kill 
him,  and  he  shoot  and  kill  him,  it  is  not  felony,  nor  doth  he  forfeit 
his  goods,  as  in  case  of  homicide  ^e  defendendo,  11  Co,  Rep.  82.  b., 
5  Co.  Rep.  91.  b. 

But  \[A.  comes  to  enter  with  force,  and  in  order  thereunto  shoots 
at  his  house,  and  B.  the  possessor,  having  other  company  in  his  house, 
shoots  and  kills  A.  this  is  manslaughter  in  B.  and  so  it  is  ruled 
5  Eliz.  in  Harcourt^s  case,  Crompt.  29.  a.  Dalt.  cap.  IQ.p.  I05.{m) 
Ibid.  cap.  98.  p.  250.(n} 

(M)  New  BdiUtap.  ISH.f.  497.  («)  co^.  lM.f . 488^ 
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And  in  this  case,  if  B.  shoot  out  of  his  house,  and  killeth  •^.  I 
think  it  plain,  that  it  is  not  felony  in  the  rest  of  the  household,  nay, 
tho  he  had  hired  extraordinary  company  to  help  to  guard  his  house 
upon  such  an  occasion,  (as  by  law  it  seems  he  may  do,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opinion  of  Cromptonyfol,  70.  a,  to  the  contrary,  vide  21.  H, 
7.  39.  a.  5  Co.  Rep,  91.  A.  Seaman* s  case,  11  Co.  Rep.  82.  b.  Ltwen 
Bowlegs  case)  yet  this  is  not  manslaughter  in  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, because  the  assembly  was  lawful  and  justifiable. 

And  therefore  in  that  case,  no  others  of  the  company,  that  are  in 
the  house,  shall  be  said  guilty,  but  only  such  as  actually  abet  him  to 
do  the  fact;  and  these  indeed  will  be  principals  by  reason  of  actual 
abetting,  but  not  barely  upon  the  account  of  being  in  the  house,  and 
of  the  same  company,  because  the  assembly  to  defend  the  house  by 
lawful  means  was  lawful. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  riotous  assembly  to  rob,  or  steal  deer,  or  do 
any  unlawful  act  of  violence,  there  the  offense  of  one  is  the  offense  of 
all  the  company;  as  in  the  case  of  the  lord  Dacre,  and  of  the  house 
of  Drayton  Bassety  where  there  was  first  a  riotous  and  unlawful 
entry,  and  keeping  possession  by  those  that  shot. 

4.  If  there  be  many,  that  are  present,  abetting,  aiding, 
[  446  ]  and  assisting,  tho  all  may,  as  in  the  cases  afore  shewn,  be 
guilty  of  homicide,  yet  upon  different  circumstances  some 
may  be  guilty  of  homicide,  and  not  of  murder,  others  may  be  guilty 
of  murder;  vide  the  case  of  Salisbury  before,  Plowd  Com.  101.  a. 
The  master  assaults  with  malice  prepense,  the  servant  being  igno- 
rant of  the  malice  of  his  master,  takes  part  with  his  master,  and  kills 
the  other,  it  is  manslaughter  in  the  servant,  and  murder  in  the  master. 

Upon  a  sudden  falling  out  between  ^.  and  B..  in  the  street,  Ji. 
gathers  many  of  his  friends  together  to  assault  B.  and  B.  doth  the 
like,  the  constable,  and  some  in  his  aid,  come  to  part  the  affray,  and 
keep  the  peace.  Jl.  hath  notice,  that  he  is  the  constable,  but  divers 
of  his  company  know  it  not,  nor  could  reasonably  or  probably  know 
it,  •/?.  kills  the  constable,  this  is  murder  in  •/?.  but  the  rest  of  his 
company,  that  knew  it  not,  are  not  guilty  of  the  murder. 

But  such  of  them,  as  knowing  it  to  be  the  constable,  yet  abetted 
•tf.  to  kill  him,  are  guilty  of  murder,  those  that  knew  it  not,  and 
yet  abetted  ^.Xo  kill  him,  are  guilty  of  manslaughter;  and  those,  that 
neither  knew  him  to  be  the  constable,  nor  did  actually  abet  nor  assist 
Jl.  to  kill  him,  are  not  guilty,  as  it  seems,  because  this  was  a  nevr 
emergency,  and  out  of  the  bounds  and  verge  of  the  quarrel,  wherein 
they  were  before  engaged,  and  such  whereunto  these  were  not  privy; 
quod  tamen  quiBre.[o) 

See  Foster  121-131.  and  his  discourse  III.  p.  341.~per  tot    4  Blacks.  Com.  ch.  3. 
p.  34-40.    Sec  Index  to  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  tit  Accessary. 

[3]  One  who  procures,  counsels,  or  commands  another,  but  is  absent  when  the  crime 
is  consummated,  is  an  accessary  before  the  fact  Fost^  612. 615, 616.  Dytr^  186.  3  In»L 
108.139.  2ifotri:.  P.  C.315-19.  Foster,  73. 125.361.  I  Moody  C.C.  ill.  1  C.  it  P. 
836.   4  B/.  Com.  35.  40. 323. 

If  several  peraons  meet  together  for  the  profecutioD  of  fome  nnlawfiil  detign,  and  in 
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fbrtheraDoe  of  that  design  a  man  be  killed,  the  (roilt  of  the  killing;  will  attach  to  all  pre. 
•ei)(,  whether  it  be  murder  or  manslaughter.    Foster^  261.    Macklin^a  case,  2  Lew,  225. 

Am  to  what  will  excuse  persons  otherwise  liable  as  accessaries,  see  ante  52  et  $eq.  Rex 
?.  Sawyer,  1  JRtiM..424.  Rex  v.  Dyeon,  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  523.  Reg.  ▼.  Tyler,  Q  C.  Sf 
P.  616. 

On  indictment  for  murder  against  several,  one  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  assault  com- 
mitted on  the  deceased  in  a  previous  scuffle,  such  assault  not  being  in  any  way  con* 
nectcd  with  the  cause  of  death.    Reg.  v.  Fhelps,  2  M.  C.  C.  R.  240. 

All  present  at  the  time  of  committing  an  olfence  are  principalfl,  although  one  only 
acts,  if  they  are  confederated  and  engaged  in  a  common  design,  of  which  the  offence  is 
parL    Rex  v.  TattereaU,  I  Ruee.  22.    Rex  v.  Dyeon,  R.  if  R.  C.  C.  523. 

All  those  who  assemble  themselves  together,  with  an  intent,  even  to  commit  a  tres^ 
pass,  the  execution  whereof  causes  a  felony  to  be  committed,  and  continue  together, 
abetting  one  another  till  they  have  actually  put  their  design  into  execution,  and  also, 
all  those  who  are  present  when  a  felony  is  committed,  and  abet  the  doing  of  it  are  prin- 
dpals  in  felony.   Reg.  v.  Howell,  9  Car.  if  P.  437. 

Where  persons  combine  to  stand  by  one  another  in  a  breach  of  the  peace,  with  a 
general  resolution  to  resist  all  opposers,  and  in  the  execution  of  their  design  a  murder  is 
committed ;  all  of  the  company  are  equally  principals  in  the  murder,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  fact  some  of  them  were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  out  of  view.  Reg.  v.  Howell, 
cited  supra. 

If  several  are  out  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  felony,  and  upon  an  alarm  run  dif- 
ferent ways,  and  one  of  them  maim  a  pursuer,  to  avoid  being  taken,  the  others  are  not 
to  be  considered  principals  in  such  act.    Rex  v.  White,  R.  &  R.  C.  C.  99. 

If  a  charge  against  an  accessary  is,  that  the  principal  felony  was  committed  by  per- 
■oos  unknown,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  same  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  imputing 
the  principal  felony  to  another  person.    Rex  v.  Busk,  R.  if  R,  C.  C.  372. 

It  is  not  essential  that  there  should  have  been  any  direct  communication  between  an 
accessary  before  the  fact  and  the  principal  felon.  It  is  enough  if  the  accessary  direct 
tn  intermediate  agent,  to  procure  another  to  commit  a  felony,  and  it  will  be  sufficient 
even  if  the  accessary  does  not  name  the  person  to  be  procured,  but  merely  directs  the 
agent  to  employ  some  person.  Rex  v.  Cooper,  5  Car.  &  P.  535.  Rex  v.  Morris,  2  Leach 
C.  C.  1096.  Rex  v.  OUee,  R.  ie  M.  166.  Rex  v.  Badcock,  R.  ie  R.  C.  C.  249.  Rex  v. 
8lewart,R.ifR.C.C.3^3. 

If  A.  is  charged  in  the  indictment  as  principal,  and  B.as  accessary,  and  the  jury  find 
B.  to  be  the  principal  and  A.  the  accessary,  the  indictment  is  sustained.  State  v.  Mair$, 
Coxe,  N.  J.  453. 

The  crime  of  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to  a  murder  is  murder.  The  People  r. 
MMer,  4  Wend.  229. 

An  accessary  in  a  capital  felony  cannot  be  tried  without  his  own  consent  when  the 
principal  has  died  before  conviction.  Commonwealth  v.  Phillips,  16  Mass.  423.  But  he 
most  answer  to  an  indictment  charging  him  as  accessary  to  two  principals,  one  of  whom 
only  has  been  convicted,  the  other  having  died.  Commonwealth  v.  Kitapp,  10  Pick.  477. 
Conviction  of  the  principal  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt,  on  the  trial  of  an  ac- 
eessary,  and  throws  the  burden  of  proof,  as  to  his  innocence,  on  the  accessary;  but  the 
accessary  is  not  restricted  to  the  proof  of  new  facts.    Idem, 

The  charge  of  King,  P.  in  the  case  of  Daily  (4  Penna.  Law  J.,  155.  Philadelphia,  1845,) 
eonfains  an  excellent  summary  of  the  common  law  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  per- 
MDs  engaged  in  unlawful  combinations  resulting  in  death.  **When  divers  persons,  (says 
Judge  King)  resolve  generally  to  resist  all  officers  in  the  commission  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace*  and  to  execute  it  in  such  a  manner  as  naturally  tends  to  raise  tumults  and  affrays, 
and  in  doing  so  happen  to  kill  a  man,  they  are  all  -guilty  of  murder,  for  they  must  at  their 
peril  abide  the  event  of  their  actions,  who  unlawfully  engage  in  such  bold  disturbances 
of  the  public  peace  in  opposition  to,  and  in  defiance  of  the  justice  of  the  nation.  Malice 
in  such  a  killing  is  implied  by  law,  in  all  who  were  engaged  in  the  unlawful  enterprise; 
whether  the  deceased  fiill  by  the  hand  of  the  accused  in  particular,  or  otherwise,  is  im- 
material. All  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of  each,  if  done  in  pursuance  and  furtherance 
of  the  common  design.  This  doctrine  may  seem  hard  and  severe,  but  has  been  found 
necessary  to  prevent  riotous  combinations  committing  murder  with  impunity.  For 
when  such  illegal  associates  are  nuitierous,  it  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  establish 
the  identity  of  the  individual  actually  guilty  of  the  homicide.  When,  however,  a  homi- 
cide  is  committed  by  one  or  more  of  a  body  unlawfully  associated,  from  causes  having  no 
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eonnexion  with  the  common  object,  the  responsibility  for  sach  honictdes  atttcbes  esm 
clusively  to  its  actual  perpetrators.** 

If  several  persons  combine  to  commit  mnrder,  and  before  the  killing  ii  actoalljr 
effected,  one  of  them  withdraws  from  the  combination  and  leaves  the  otliers,  doing  no- 
thing to  aid  or  encourage  them  in  any  way.  he  is  not  responsible  for  their  acts,  although 
they  carry  out  the  object  of  the  original  combination  by  committing  morder.  Commoiu 
wealth  V.  Haughty,  M.  S.  before  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  for  PhiladdMa  coanty,  Mareh^ 
1845.  King,  President  See  also,  U.S.  ▼.  ComeU,  2  JMason,  C.  C.  R.  91.  U.  S.  v.  Rm, 
1  Oallison,  C.  C.  R.  524. 

He  who  kills  another  upon  his  desire  or  command  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  u 
much  a  murderer  as  if  he  had  done  it  merely  of  his  own  head.  1  mwk.e.21^9.  6;  &» 
yer*8  case,  O.  B.  1815,  MS.    1  Ru$8. 485. 

If  two  persons  mutually  agree  to  commit  suicide  together,  and  the  means  employed 
to  produce  death  only  take  effect  on  one,  the  survivor  will,  in  point  of  law,  be  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  the  one  who  died.    R,  v.  Alison^  8  Car.  if  P.  4iS. 

If  one  counsel  another  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  other,  through  the  influence  of  the 
advice,  kill  himself,  the  adviser  is  guilty  of  murder  as  principal.  The  presumption  of 
law  in  such  case  is,  that  the  advice  had  the  effect  intended  by  the  adviser,  unless  the 
contrary  be  shown.  Commonwealth  v.  Botoen,  13  Ma$8.  359.  See  Rex  ▼.  Dygon,  R.  ^ 
R.  C.  C.  523.   1  Hawk,  P.  C.  e.  27, ».  4. 

But  Alderbon,  J.  in  Regina  v.  Leddinston,  9  C.SfP.  79,  mlod  that  a  person  cannot  be 
tried  for  inciting  another  to  commit  suicide,  although  that  other  commit  suicide. 


[  447  ]  CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CONCERNING  THE  DEATH  OF  A  PERSON  UNKNOWN^  AND  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS THEREUPON. 

Because  this  chapter  as  well  concerns  murder  as  mamlaughter^ 
before  I  come  to  examine  the  particular  offenses  themselves,  I  shall 
subjoin  a  few  words  touching  this  title. 

Antiently  there  was  a  law  introduced  by  Canutus  the  Dane^  that 
if  any  man  were  slain  in  the  fields^and  the  manslayer  were  unknown, 
and  could  not  be  taken,  the  township,  where  he  was  slain,  should  be 
amerced  to  sixty-six  marks,(^)  and  if  it  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  it, 
the  hundred  should  be  charged,  unless  it  could  be  made  appear  be- 
fore the  coroner,  upon  the  view  of  the  body,  that  the  party  slain  were 
an  Englishman^  and  this  making  it  appear  was  various,  according 
to  the  custom  of  several  places,  but  most  ordinarily  it  was  by  the 
testimony  of  two  males  of  the  part  of  the  father  of  him  that  was 
slain,  and  by  two  females  of  the  part  of  his  mother. 

And  this  amercement  was  usually  called  murdrum;  and  the  pre* 
sentment  and  proof,  that  the  party  slain  was  an  Englishman^  was 
called  Englesburj/y  and  presentment  of  Englesbury. 

And  this  was  therefore  provided  to  avoid  the  secret  murder  of  the 
Danesy  who  were  haled  by  the  English^  and  oftentimes  privily  mur- 

(»)  See  the  laws  o^  Edward  the  confessor.  Lib  XV.  S^  XVI.  by  which  it  appears  the 
amerciament  was  XLVJ.  marks,  and  not  LXVI.  marks,  as  Bracton  says,  which  misUke 
might  probably  be  occasioned,  as  WUkina  observes  in  bis  notes  ad  Leg.  AngloAx, 
p.  280.  by  the  transposition  of  the  numeral  letters  L  and  X. 
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dered;  this  iBippears  by  Bract on,{a)  and  is  transcribed  out  of  him  by 
Stamf.  Lib.  I.  cap.  10.  fol.  17. 

When  William  the  first  came  in,  he  found  the  like  animosity  by 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  against  the  French  and  Normans^  who  were 
many  times  secretly  killed  by  the  natives,  and  therefore  he  did  in 
effect  continue  this  law,(J)  only  he  applied  it  to  the  French 
and  NormanSy  viz.  that  if  a  person  were  slain  by  an  un-  [  448  ] 
known  hand,  if  he  were  a  Frenchman  or  a  Norman,  the 
hundred  was  amerced,  where  he  was  found,  and  if  they  were 
iDsufficient,  then  the  county,  which  was  sometimes  36/.  some- 
times 24/. 

And  tho  this  was  instituted  for  the  preservation  of  the  French  and 
tformans,  yet  intermarriages  happening  between  the  natives  and 
them,  so  that  in  process  of  time  they  became,  as  it  were,  one  people, 
the  same  custom  was  continued  as  to  all  persons  that  were  killed  by 
Unknown  hands,  and  this  amerciament  was  called  murdrum.^ 

This  appears  at  large  by  the  black  book  of  the  Exchequer  written 

ly  Gervasius  Tilbtiriensis,  Lib.  I.  cap.    Quid  murdrum,  fy  quare 

^il  dictum,  which  expounds  the  true  scope  of  the  statute  of  Marl" 

bridge,  cap.  26.  Quod  murdrum  de  caetero  nan  adjudicetur  pro 

mortuo  per  infortunium. 

But  as  well  the  presentment  of  Englesbery,  as  the  amerciament 
for  secret  homicide  by  persons  unknown,  was  taken  away  by  the 
statute  of  \A  E.  3.  cap,  4.  yet  there  remained  a  certain  amerciament 
upon  the  township,  where  a  person  was  slain,  and  the  offender 
escaped,  viz.  If  a  person  were  slain  in  the  day-time,  in  a  town  walled, 
or  not  walled,  the  town  is  to  be  amerced,  if  the  vill  be  not  suffi- 
cient, the  hundred  shall  be  charged,  and  on  default  of  them  the 
county. 

If  he  be  slain  in  the  day-time  out  of  any  vill,  the  hundred  shall  be 
amerced,  and  on  their  disability  the  county  shall  be  charged  with  the 
amerciament. 

If  a  man  be  killed  either  in  day  or  night,  and  the  offender  be  taken 
and  committed  to  the  cohstable,  or  to  the  vill,  if  he  escape,  the  town- 
ship where  the  party  was  slain,  or  where  the  offender  was  taken, 
aball  be  fined.(6} 

But  if  a  person  be  slain  in  the  day  or  night  in  a  walled  town,  and 
the  offender  be  not  taken,  the  town  or  city  shall  be  fined. 

If  any  private  person  be  present  when  a  murder  or  man- 
slaughter is  committed,  and  doth  not  his  best  endeavour  [4493 
to  apprehend  the  malefactor,  he  shall  be  fined  and  impri- 
soned. 

All  which  differences  appear  by  comparing  the  books  of  Stamf. 

(a)  lAb,  III.  dt  corona  cap.  15.  p.  134.  6.  vide  Spelm.  verb.  Englecheria.  Blacke.  Com, 
JUb.  IV.  cap.  U.p,  195. 

(I)  Vide  Leg.  Gul  Con,  I  26.  Sf  Leg.  Hen.  1. 1.  91.  WUk.  Leg.  AngloJSax.p,  224.  280. 

t  By  the  word  "  murder"  in  grants,  the  grantee  claimed  to  have  amerciaments  of  mur- 
derers. Bro.  tit.  quo  warranto.  Pi.  2. 

(6)  For  the  vill  is  not  discharged  till  he  be  delivered  into  goal,  or  to  the  custody  of 
the  iimiS,  after  which  Uie  sheriff  will  be  chargeable.  Stamf,  f.  C.  cap.  31. 
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P.  C.  cap.  30  ^  31.  Coke  P,  C.  cap.  7.  p.  53.  3  H.  7.  cap.  1.  and  the 

books  there  cited.[lj 

[1]  All  persons  who  are  present  when  a  felony  is  committed,  or  a  dangeroos  woond 
given,  are  bound  to  apprehend  the  offender,  on  pain  of  being  fined  and  imprisoned  ftr 
their  neglect,  unless  they  are  under  age  at  the  time.  3  Hawk,  c,  12.  s.  1. 

Also  every  private  person  is  bound  to  assist  any  officer  demanding  his  help  for  the 
taking  of  a  felon,  or  the  suppression  of  an  affray,  id.  s.  12,  and  may  be  indicted  if  he 
refuses  witliout  lawful  excuse.  Reg.^.  Brown,  1  C.  Sf  Mar.  314. 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  private  persons  to  arrest  without  warrant  any  person  detected 
in  the  attempt  to  commit  a  felony.  R.  v.  Hunt,  R.  ^  BL  C.  C.  93;  R.  v,  Howarik,  R.^ 
M.  C.  C.  207.  And  though  the  offender  run  away,  and  give  over  his  intention  of  com* 
roitting  the  felony,  still  it  seems,  on  fresh  pursuit,  he  may  be  apprehended  by  any  onsi 
R.  V.  Hawarth,  R.  if  M.  C.  C.  207. 

If  a  felony  has  been  actually  committed  by  some  one,  a  private  person  may  arrest,  or 
direct  a  peace  officer  to  arrest  a  party  whom  he  has  reasonable  grounds  for  suspecting  to 
have  been  guilty  of  it,  though  in  fact  such  party  be  really  innocent;  but  he  is  not  absih 
lutely  bound  to  do  so,  like  a  peace  officer;  and  he  does  so  at  his  peril,  for  if  these  grounds 
for  suspecting  the  party  be  not  reasonable,  or  there  has  been  no  felony  committed,  the 
person  arrestmg  is  guilty  of  a  false  imprisonment,  and  liable  accordingly.  Pisiifos  t. 
WiUiams,  1  O.  ^  D.  504.  2  Ad.  if  E.  {N.  8.)  69:  AUen  v.  Wright,  8  C.  A  P.  522. 

A  bare  surmise,  however,  is  plainly  insufficient  Datit  v.  Ruutl^  5  Bing,  364.  2  IC 
^P.  590,&C.4iRsM44. 

See  Vol.  2d,  chapter  10. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

TOUCHING   MURDER^  WHAT   IT   IS^  AND   THE    KINDS   THEREOF. 

Murder  and  manslaughter  differ  not  in  the  kind  or  nature  of  the 
offense,  but  only  in  the  degree,  the  former  being  the  killing  of  a  maa 
of  malice  prepense,[2]  the  latter  upon  a  sudden  provocation  and  fall- 
ing out.[l] 

[1]  For  manslaughter,  see  chapter  XXXVIII.  p.  466. 

[2]  The  best  explanation  of  the  legal  meaning  of  malice,  is  that  of  Justice  Footer,  Iti 
brevity,  accuracy  and  felicitv  of  language  have  recommended  it  and  caused  its  almost 
universal  recognition  as  well  in  America  as  in  England,  particularly  the  closing  clause, 
in  which  an  act  is  declared  to  be  malicious,  which  shows  ^  a  heart  regardless  of  aoctil 
duty  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief.**  When  (says  Foiier)  the  law  maketh  use  of  the  tera 
malice  aforethought,  as  descriptive  of  the  crime  of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  ia 
that  narrow  restrained  sense,  to  which  the  modern  use  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  Iea4 
one,  a  principle  of  malnoltnce  to  particulars;  for  the  law  by  the  term  maliee  in  this  in- 
stance meaneth,  that  the  &ct  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumstances  at  are  U» 
ordinary  symptoms  of  a  wicked,  depraved,  nuilignant  spirit 

In  the  case  of  an  appeal  of  death,  which  was  anciently  the  ordinary  method  of  prose* 
cution,  the  term  malice  is  not  made  use  of  as  descriptive  of  the  ofience  of  murder,  in 
contradistinction  to  simple  felonious  homicide.  The  precedents  charge,  that  the  fact  was 
done  neqiuith'  St  infelonid,  which  fully  taketh  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  malice.  The 
words  per  maiitiam  and  malitiooe  our  oldest  writers  do  indeed  frequently  use  in  some 
other  cases;  and  they  constantly  mean  an  action  flowing  from  a  wicked  and  corrupt 
motive,  a  thing  done  malo  animo,  maid  conecientid,  as  they  express  themselves.  Of  which 
many  instances  might  be  given.    I  will  mention  one  or  two. 

The  method  of  proceeding  in  ancient  times  in  a  case  of  robbery  or  larceny,  when  the 
stolen  goods  were  found  upon  the  defendant,  was,  that  if  he  alleged  that  he  bought  them 
of  another,  whom  he  named  and  vouched  to  warranty,  the  voucher,  if  he  appeared  and 
entered  into  warranty  was  to  stand  in  the  place  of  the  defendant  jnv  ioiio  if  meie.    TIm 
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And  therefore  it  is,  that  upon  an  indictment  of  murder  the  party 
offending  may  be  acquitted  of  murder,  and  yet  found  guilty  of  man- 

le^UUtore  hath  likewise  frequently  used  the  terms  malice  and  maliciously  in  the  same  gene- 
ral seose,  as  denoting  a  wicked,  perverse,  and  incorrigible  disposition.**  Foster  refers  to  the 
•tatotes  28  Ed.  1.  st  2. 4  if  5  W.  Sf  M.  e,  4.  and  continues:  **  In  the  same  latitude  are  the 
words  malice  aforethought  to  be  understood  in  the  statutes  which  oust  clergy  in  the  case 
of  wilful  murder.  The  mains  animus^  which  is  to  be  collected  from  all  the  circumstances 
ii  what  bringeth  the  offence  within  the  denomination  of  wilful  malicious  murder,  what- 
e?er  might  be  the  immediate  motive  to  it;  whether  it  be  done  as  the  old  writers  express 
themselves,  *  Ird  vtl  odio^  vel  causa  /uctt,*  or  from  any  other  wicked  or  mischievous  in- 
centive. And  most  if  not  all  the  cases,  which  in  the  books  are  ranged  under  the  head  of 
implied  malice^  will  if  carefully  adverted  to,  be  found  to  turn  upon  tliis  single  point,  that 
the  fact  hath  been  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  carry  in  them  the  plain  indica« 
tioQs  of  an  heart  regardless  of  social  duty  and  fatally  bent  upon  mischief.**  Foster,  256, 257. 
An  act  **  flowing  from  a  wicked  heart,  a  mind  grievously  depraved,  and  acting  from  ma> 
tives  highly  criminal,  is  the  genuine  notion  of  malice  in  our  law.**  Curtis^  case.  Foster,  138L 

Lord  Holt  says  upon  this  subject,  **  some  have  been  led  into  mistakes  by  not  well  con- 
siding  what  the  passion  of  malice  is;  they  have  construed  it  to  be  a  rancour  of  mind 
lodged  in  the  person  killing  for  some  considerable  time  before  the  commission  of  the  fact; 
which  is  a  mistake,  arising  from  a  not  well  distinguishing  between  hatred  and  malice. 
Envy,  hatred  and  malice,  are  three  distinct  passions  of  fte  mind."  KeL  127.  Amongst 
the  Romans,  and  in  the  civil  law,  malitia  appears  to  have  imported  a  mixture  of  fraud, 
and  of  that  which  is  opposite  to  simplicity  and  honesty.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  De  Nat. 
Deor.  Lib,  3.  s.  30.  as  "  versuta  et  falleax  nocendi  ratio;**  and  in  other  work  De  Offie, 
Lib,  3.  s.  18.  he  says,  **  mihi  quidcm  etiam  venp  hercditates  non  honcstie  videntur  si 
sint  malitiosis,  («.  e.  according  to  Pearce,  a  malo  animoprofeetis,)  blanditiis  officiorum;  non 
veritate  sed  simulatione  qvissitaJ'*  And  see  Dig.  Lib.  2.  Ttt.  13.  Lex  8.  where,  la 
speaking  of  s  banker  or  cashier  giving  his  accounts,  it  is  said,  '*  Ubi  exigitur  argentarius 
rationcs  edere,  tunc  punitur  cum  dolo  malo  non  exhibet.  *  *  *  Dolo  malo  autem  non 
edit,et  qui  malitioee  edidit,et  qui  in  totum  non  edit**  **  Amongst  us  malice  is  a  term  of 
law  importing  directly  wickedness,  and  excluding  a  just  cause  or  excuse.**  1  RusseU  on 
Crimes,  483. 

Lord  Coke,  in  his  comment  on  the  words  per  malitiam,  says,  **  if  one  be  appealed  of 
murder*  and  it  is  found  by  verdict  that  he  killed  the  party  se  defendendo,  this  shall  not 
be  said  to  be  per  malitiam,  because  he  had  a  just  cause.**  2  Inst.  384.  And  where  the 
statutes  speak  of  a  prisoner  on  his  arraignment  standing  mute  of  malice,  the  word  clearlj 
cannot  be  understood  in  its  common  acceptation  of  anger  or  desire  of  revenge  against 
another.  Thus,  where  the  25  Hen,  VIII.  e.  3.  says,  that  persons  arraigned  of  petit  trea- 
son, Sfc.  standing  **  mute  of  malice  or  froward  mind,**  or  challenging  ifc,  shall  be  ez- 
daded  from  clergy,  the  word  malice,  explained  by  the  accompanying  words,  seems  to 
ngnify  a  wickedness  or  frowardness  of  mind  in  refusing  to  submit  to  the  course  of  jus- 
tice; in  opposition  to  cases  where  some  just  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  silence,  as 
that  it  proceeds  from  madness,  or  some  other  disability  or  distemper.  And  in  the  statute 
21  £dw.  1.  De  malefactoribus  in  pareis,  trespassers  are  mentioned  who  shall  not  yield 
themselves  to  the  foresters,  ifc.  but  **  immo  malitiam  suam  prosequendo  et  continuando,** 
shall  fly  or  stand  upon  their  defence.  And  where  the  question  of  malice  has  arisen  in 
cases  of  homicide,  the  matter  for  consideration  has  been  whether  the  act  were  done  with 
or  without  just  cause  or  excuse;  so  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  what  is  usually  called 
malice,  implied  by  the  law,  would  perhaps  be  expressed  more  intelligibly  and  familiarly  to 
the  understanding  if  it  were  called  malice  in  a  legal  sense.  Malice,  **  in  its  legal  sense, 
denotes  a  wrongful  act  done  intentionally  without  just  cause  or  excuse.**  Per  Little^ 
dale,  J.,  McPherson  v.  Daniels,  10  B,  if  C,  272.  *'  We  must  settle  what  is  meant  by  the 
term  malice.  The  legal  import  of  this  term  differs  from  its  acceptation  in  common  con- 
▼ersation.  It  is  not,  as  in  ordinary  speech,  only  an  expression  of  hatred  and  ill  will  to  an 
individual,  but  means  any  wicked  or  mischievous  intention  of  the  mind.  Thus  in  the 
crime  of  murder,  which  is  always  stated  in  the  indictment  to  be  committed  with  malice 
aforethought,  it  is  neither  necessary  in  support  of  such  indictment  to  show  that  the  pri- 
soner had  any  enmity  to  the  deceased,  nor  would  proof  of  absence  of  ill  will  furnish  the 
accused  with  any  defence,  when  it  is  proved  that  the  act  of  killing  wos  intentional,  and 
done  without  any  justi6able  cause.**  Per  Best,  J.i  Rex  v.  Harvey,  2  B,  if  C.  268.  1  Rust, 
t»  Crimes,  483.  note  t.  See  4  Bl.  Com.  199. 1  East.  P.  C.  215. 1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  29.  s.  13. 
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slaughter,  as  daily  experience  witnesseth,(a)  and  they  may  not  find 
him  generally  not  guiliy,  if  guilty  of  manslaughter.[3] 

In  an  appeal  of  murder  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  jury  may 
find  him  not  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  guilty  of  manslaughter;  this 
was  accordingly  ruled(6)  P.  34  Eliz.  B,  R.  the  case  of  Wroth  and 
JViffgeSy{c)  P.  5  Jac.  B.  R,  n.  20.  Pellet  and  Barendon,  P.  7.  Jac. 
B,  R.  n.  ll.;(t/)  hut  it  hath  been  held,  that  allho  upon  an  indictment 
of  murder,  if  the  party  appear  to  be  guilty  of  manslaughter,  the  jury 
ought  not  to  acquit  him  generally,  but  find  him  guilty  of  manslaugh- 
ter; yet  in  an  appeal  of  murder,  tho  the  jury  may,  if  they  please,  find 
him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  if  the  fact  be  such,  yet  they 
[450  ]  may  find  generally,  that  he  is  not  guilty ^  because  it  is  the 
suit  of  the  party,  and  he  should  lay  his  case  according  to  the 
truth. 

With  this  agrees  H.  38  Eliz.  B.  /?.  Penryn  and  Corbttt,{e)  H. 
38  Eliz.  B.  R.  B.  183.  (/)  M.  22  Jac.  B.  R.  L.  278.  BlouHt's 
case,(^)  but  it  was  held  P.  2.  Car.  1.  in  Bassage^s  case,(A)  that 
they  may  not  in  such  a  clise  find  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  but 
must  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter,  because  included  in  murder, 
as  well  in  case  of  an  appeal,  as  in  case  of  an  indictment,  and  so  it 
seems  the  law  is. 

The  difference  between  the  offenses  of  murder  and  manslaughter 
seems  to  rest  in  these  particulars. 

1.  In  the  degree  and  quality  of  the  offense,  for  murder,  as  hath 
been  said,  is  accompanied  wiih  malice  forethought,  either  express 
or  presumed ;  but  bare  homicide  is  upon  a  sudden  provocation  or 
falling  out. 

2.  And  therefore  in  murder  there  may  be  accessaries  before,  as 
well  as  after,  because  ordinarily  it  is  an  act  of  deliberation,  and  not 
merely  of  sudden  passion ;  but  in  bare  homicide  or  manslaughter 
there  can  be  no  accessaries  before,  tho  there  may  be  accessaries 
after,  and  therefore,  if  an  indictment  be  of  murder  against  wf.  and 
that  B.  and  C.  were  counselling  and  abetting  as  accessaries  before 
only,  (and  not  as  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  for  such  are  princi- 
pals, as  hath  been  said)  if  •/?.  be  found  guilty  only  of  homicide,  and 
acquit  of  the  murder,  the  accessaries  before  are  hereby  discharged.(4} 

(a)  See  DalUon  14.  (6)  Or  rather  taken  for  granted. 

(c)  Cro.  Eliz.  276.    See  also  Cro.  Elit,  296.  1  Sid.  325. 

{d)  These  two  cases  I  do  not  find  any  where  among  the  printed  reports. 

(tf)  Cro.  Eliz.  464. 

(/)  I  suppose  this  may  be  the  case  of  Ooff  and  Byhy,  Cro.  Eliz,  540. 

(g)  2  Roll.  Rep.  460.  (A)  LaUh.  126. 

Rex  ▼.  Chreenaere,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  35.  Rex  v.  Walters,  1  Car.  Sf  BL  164.  Reg.  v.  J^trUaa^ 
8  Car.  Se  P.  115.  Reg.  v.  Marryatt,  8  Car.  Sf  F.  425.  Rex  v.  Self,  I  Leaeh,  137.  - 
Rex  V.  Bailey,  R.  Sf  R.  C.  C.  I.  Commonwealth  ▼.  Drew,  4  Maee.  391.  Retpmbliea  ▼. 
Mulatto  Bob,  4  Dallas,  146.  Pennsylvania  ▼.  Lewis  Addison,  282.  Commonwealth  ▼. 
Green,  1  Ashmead,  289.  Coffee  v.  The  State,  3  Yerger,  283.  and  post  in  this  chapter  and 
chapter  37. 

[3]  This  is  unchanged  either  in  England  or  the  United  States. 

[4]  Those  who  are  charged  only  as  aocesfariet  before  the  fac^  when  the  principal  is 
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3.  The  indictment  of  murder  essentially  requires  these  wordsj/elo- 
nici  ex  malitid  sud  prsecogitatd  inter/ecii  4'  rnurdravit,  but  the 
indictment  of  simple  homicide  is  on\y  fefonici  interfecit. 

4.  Altho  at  common  law,  and  by  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  cap.  4. 
clergy  was  promiscuously  allowed,  as  well  in  case  of  murder,  as  of 
homicide  and  manslaughter,  yet  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  I. 
25  H.  8.  cap.  3.  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  5  ^  6  E.  6.  cap.  10.  clergy  is  taken 
away  from  murder  ex  malitid  prmcogit aides'] 

Now  having  before,  cap.  33.  declared  those  things,  that 
are  common  to  the  offenses  of  murder  and  manslaughter,  it  [  451  ^ 
lemainsythat  I  consider  those  things,  that  are  specificial  and 
peculiar  to  murder,  which  is  what  shall  be  said  a  killing  ex  malitid 
prsecogitatdy  or  what  in  law  is  said  such  a  malice,  as  makes  the 
offense  of  killing  a  person  therel>y  to  be  murder. 

Such  a  malice  therefore,  that  makes  the  Rilling  of  a  man  to  be 
murder,  is  of  two  kinds,  1.  Malice  in  fact,  or  2.  Malice  in  law,  or 
ex  prsesumptione  legis. 

Malice  in  fact  is  a  deliberate  intention  of  doing  some  corporal  harm 
to  the  person  of  another. 

Malice  in  law,  or  presumed  malice,  is  of  several  kinds,  viz.  1.  In 
respect  of  the  manner  of  the  homicide,  when  without  provocation. 
2.  In  respect  of  the  person  kild,t;i2r.  a  minister  of  justice  in  execution 
of  his  office.    3.  In  respect  of  the  person  killing. 

Touching  the  first  of  these  in  this  chapter,  viz.  malice  in  fact. 

Malice  in  fact  is  a  deliberate  intention  of  doing  any  bodily  harm  to 
another,  whereunto  by  law  he  is  not  authorized. 

The  evidences  of  such  a  malice  must  arise  from  external  circum- 
stances discovering  that  inward  intention,as  lying  in  wait,  menacings 
antecedent,  former  grudges,  deliberate  compassings,  and  the  like, 
which  are  various  according  to  variety  of  circumstances. 

It  must  be  a  compassing  or  designing  to  do  some  bodily  harm.[6] 

Iband  guilty  of  manslaughter,  cannot  be  poniBhed,  because  that  necessarilj  supposes  the 
fret  to  have  happened  on  a  sodden,  for  if  it  had  been  done  on  premeditation,  it  would 
have  been  murder.    4  Cakt,  43,  44.    Moore,  461.    Dalt.  e.  108. 

Htnokint  suggests  that  under  the  law  of  principal  and  accessary  as  it  stood  before  the 
statute  1  Anne,  e.  9.  they  who  are  charged  as  accessaries  after  the  fact  should  be  dis- 
diarged  at  common  law  when  the  principal  is  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  admit- 
ted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  because  in  such  case  it  could  not  appear  ^  any  judgment 
that  there  was  a  principal.  2  Hawk.  e.  29.  s.  24.  3  Imt.  25.  Co.  Elix.  540.  Fof- 
fer,363. 

But  see  Rex  ▼.  Ortenaere,  B  C.Sf  P.  35.  where  it  was  ruled  that  an  accessary  after  the 
&ct  was  liable. 

[5]  For  thtEnglUh  statutes,  since  HaU*»  time,  see  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  454,  d. 

[6]  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  distinction  between  express  malice  (malice  in 
Ikct)  and  implied  malice  (malice  in  law,)  is  not  of  practical  importance.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  a  mere  classification  of  crime  with  reference  to  punishment,  but  as  an  aid 
to  the  ascertainment  of  guilt,  its  antiquity  and  frequent  observation  show  its  value. 
When  the  act  alleged  is  one  from  which  the  law  presumes  malice,  the  examination  of 
a  jury  may  be  confined  to  the  single  question  of  whetker  or  not  the  act  was  committed, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused.  It  is 
true  that  the  classification  of  murder  in  most  of  the  United  States  into  murder  of  the 
lint  and  secood  degrees,  usually  renders  it  neoeseary  for  the  jury  in  their  deliber&tioni^ 
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If  there  have  been  a  long  suit  in  law  between  A,  and  B.  either 
touching  interest  or  wrong  done,  as  if  A,  sue  B,  or  threaten  to  sue 
him,  this  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  evidence  of  malice  prepense,  tho 
possibly  they  meet  and  fall  out,  and  fight,  and  one  kills  the  other,  if 


after  having  ascertained  that  the  party  is  frailty  of  marder,  to  pursue  the  investigation  so 
as  to  detemine  to  which  degree  the  killing  belongs,  and  on  this  point  the  question  of 
intention,  which  is  the  great  test,  oflen  involves  sahstantially  the  points  connected  with 
the  malice  in  fact  of  the  text  The  valae  of  the  distinction,  as  applied  to  murder  gene- 
rally  or  manslaughter,  remains  notwithstanding. 

Hawkint  says  that  express  malice  exists  in  such  murder  as  is  occasioned  through  an 
express  purpose  to  do  some  personal  injury  to  him  who  is  slain  in  particular.  As  to 
murder  in  this  sense,  such  acts  as  show  a  direct  and  deliberate  intent  to  kill  another,  as 
poisoning,  stabbing,  and  such  like,  are  clearly  murder.    1  Hawk.  P.  C,  31. 1. 19. 

Implied  malice  is  where  there  is  such  killing^as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an  unlaw, 
ful  action,  principally  intended  for  some  other  purpose,  and  not  to  do  a  personal  injury  to 
him  in  particular  who  is  slain,  in  which  case  the  malice  seems  to  be  most  properly  said  to 
be  implied.  The  cases  which  liave  borne  dispute  have  generally  happened  in  the  rollowin^ 
instances:  First,  in  duelling.  Secondly,  in  killing  another  without  any  provocation,  or 
but  upon  a  slight  one.  Thirdly,  in  killing  one  whom  the  person  killing  intended  to  hurt 
in  a  less  degree.  1  Hawk.  e.  31.  s.  20. 

Blackttonet  who  quotes  Hale  in  the  first  sentence,  and  follows  him  and  Hawkint^  says 
of  the  distinction  between  express  and  implied  malice:  **  Express  malice  is  when  one, 
with  a  sedate,  deliberate  mind  and  formed  design,  doth  kill  another:  which  formed 
design  is  evidenced  by  external  circumstances  discovering  that  inward  intention ;  as  ly- 
ing in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges,  and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some 
bc^ily  harm.  This  takes  in  the  case  of  deliberate  duelling,  where  both  parties  meet 
avowedly  with  an  intent  to  murder.  Also,  if  even  upon  a  sudden  provocation  one  beati 
another  in  a  cruel  and  unusual  manner,  so  that  he  dies,  though  he  did  not  intend  bii 
death,  yet  he  is  guilty  of  murder  by  express  malice ;  that  is,  by  an  express  evil  desi^fn, 
the  genuine  sense  of  malitia.  As  when  a  park-keeper  tied  a  boy,  that  was  stealiog 
wood,  to  a  horse's  tail,  and  dragged  him  along  the  park;  when  a  master  corrected  his 
servant  with  an  iron  bar;  and  a  schoolmaster  stamped  on  his  schoIar^s  belly;  so  that 
each  of  the  sufferers  died ;  these  were  justly  held  to  be  murders,  because  the  correction 
being  excessive,  and  such  as  could  not  proceed  but  from  a  bad  heart,  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  deliberate  act  of  slaughter.  Neither  shall  he  be  guilty  of  a  less  crime,  who  kills 
another  in  consequence  of  such  a  wilful  act,  as  shows  him  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  mao. 
kind  in  general ;  as  going  deliberately,  and  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  upon  a  horse 
used  to  strike,  or  coolly  discharging  a  gun  among  a  multitude  of  people.  So  if  a  man 
resolves  to  kill  the  next  man  he  meets,  and  does  kill  him,  it  is  murder,  although  be  knew 
him  not;  for  this  is  universal  malice.  And,  if  two  or  more  come  together  to  do  an  un- 
lawful act  against  the  king's  peace,  of  which  the  probable  consequence  might  be  blood- 
shed, as  to  beat  a  man,  to  commit  a  riot,  or  to  rob  a  park :  and  one  of  them  kills  a  man, 
it  is  murder  in  them  all,  because  of  the  unlawful  act;  the  malitia  praeogUata^  or  evil 
intended  beforehand."   4  Bl.  Com.  199. 

And  of  implied  malice,  he  adds :  **  In  many  cases  where  no  malice  is  expressed,  the 
law  will  imply  it:  as  where  a  man  wilfully  poisons  another,  in  such  a  deliberate  act  the 
law  presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved.  And  if  a  man  kills 
another  suddenly,  without  any,  or  without  a  considerable  provocation,  the  law  implies 
malice,  for  no  person,  unless  of  an  abandoned  heart,  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  act, 
upon  a  slight  or  no  apparent  cause.  No  affront,  by  words  or  gestures  only,  is  a  suffi- 
cient provocation,  so  as  to  excuse  or  extenuate  such  acts  of  violence  as  manifestly  en- 
danger  the  life  of  another.  But  if  the  person  so  provoked  had  unfortunately  killed  the 
other,  by  beating  him  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  only  an  intent  to  chastise  and  not  t9 
kill  him,  the  law  so  for  considers  the  provocation  of  contdmclious  behaviour,  as  t9 
adjudge  it  only  manslaughter,  and  not  murder.  In  like  manner  if  one  kills  an  officer 
of  justice,  either  civil  or  criminal,  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any  of  his  assistants 
endeavouring  to  conserve  the  peace,  or  any  private  person  endeavouring  to  suppress  aa 
affray  or  apprehend  a  felon,  knowing  his  authority  or  the  intention  with  which  be 
interposes,  tlie  law  will  imply  malice,  and  the  killer  shall  be  guilty  of  murder.    And  if 
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it  happen  upon  sudden  provocation ;  but  this  may  by  circumstances 
be  heightened  into  a  malice  prepense,  as  '\[  ji,  without  any  new  pro- 
vocation strike  B.  upon  the  account  of  that  diflference  in  law,  where- 
of B.  dies,  or  i  conversoy  or  if  he  lie  in  wait  to  kill  him,  or  come 


one  intends  to  do  another  felony,  and  undesignedly  kills  a  roan,  this  is  also  murder. 
Thus  if  one  shoots  at  A,  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B.  this  is  murder;  because  of  the 
jtrevions  felonious  intent,  wMch  the  law  transfers  from  one  to  the  other.  The  same  is 
the  case  where  one  lays  poison  for  A.  and  B,  against  whom  the  prisoner  had  no  mali* 
cious  intent,  takes  it,  and  it  kills  him ;  this  is  likewise  murder.  So  also,  if  one  gives  a 
woman  with  child  a  medicine  to  procure  abortion,  and  it  operates  so  violenUy  as  to  kill 
the  woman,  tbb  is  murder  in  the  person  who  gave  it.**   4  BL  Com,  200. 

/{oseoe,  Cr.  Ev.  579 ;  ArchbM,  Cr,  PI  3d8;  and  RusseU,  I  C.  df  M.  483,  follow,  and 
quote  HaU  and  HawkinM, 

The  collections  of  cases  do  not  always  accurately  indicate  the  distinctions  between 
the  two  torts  of  malice,  less,  perhaps,  in  HaU*t  Pleaa  of  the  Crown,  than  in  the  more 
modem  works;  so  that  many  of  the  cases  which  might  be  introduced  in  the  notes  under 
the  head  of  malice  in  fact,  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter,  being  there  put  the  more 
fcllj  to  illustrate  the  text 

Whenever  malice  is  shown  to  exist,  the  offence  is  murder,  though  there  may  have 
been  intervening  provocation.  If  one  seek  another,  and  enter  into  a  fight  with  him, 
with  the  purpose,  under  the  pretence  of  fighting,  to  stab  him;  if  a  homicide  ensue,  it  will 
be  clearly  murder  in  the  assailant,  no  matter  what  provocation  was  apparently  then 
given,  or  how  high  the  assailant*s  passion  rose  dorin?  the  combat,  for  the  malice  is  ex« 
press.  State  v.  Ferguson,  2  Hill,  619.  State  v.  Lane,  4  Iredell,  113,  {N.  Carolina,) 
8o  if  A.,  firom  previous  angry  feelings,  on  meeting  with  B,  strike  him  with  a  whip,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  B.  to  draw  a  pistol,  or  believing  he  will  do  so  in  resentment  of  the 
intolt,  and  determines,  if  he  do  so,  to  shoot  B,  as  soon  as  he  draws,  and  B.  does  draw, 
ind  A.  immediately  shoots  and  kills  B.,  this  is  murder.    State  v.  Martin^  2  Iredell,  101. 

Blows  previously  received  will  not  extenuate  homicide  upon  deliberate  malice  and 
leveoge;  especially  where  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  that  the  pro- 
vocation was  sought  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  the  revenge.  Rex  v.  Maton,  1  ^att, 
P.  C.  239. 

If  a  party,  under  colour  of  fighting  upon  equal  terms,  uses  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eootest  a  deadly  weapon,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  party,  whom  he  kills  with 
such  weapon;  or  if  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest  he  prepares  a  deadly  weapon,  so  as  to 
have  the  power  of  using  it  in  some  part  of  the  contest,  and  accordingly  does  so,  and  kills 
the  other  narty;  the  killing  in  both  these  cases  will  be  murder.  Rex  v.  Whiteley^ 
1  Lewin,  C.  C.  173. 

If  a  person,  being  in  possession  of  a  deadly  weapon,  enter  into  a  contest  with  another, 
intending  at  the  time  to  avail  himself  of  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the  contest  actually  use 
it«  and  kill  the  other,  it  will  be  murder ;  but  if  he  did  not  intend  to  use  it  when  he  began 
the  contest,  but  used  it  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon 
him,  it  will  be  manslaughter.  If  he  use  it  to  protect  his  own  life,  or  to  protect  himself 
Irom  each  serious  bodily  harm  as  would  give  him  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  his  life 
was  in  immediate  danger,  having  no  other  means  of  defence,  and  no  means  of  escape, 
and  retreating  as  far  as  he  can,  it  will  be  justifiable  homicide.  Reg  v.  Smith,  8  Car,  if 
P.  160. 

If  A.  had  formed  a  deliberate  design  to  kill  B,,  and  afler  this  they  meet  and  have  a 
quarrel,  and  many  blows  pass,  and  A,  kill  B,,  this  will  be  murder,  if  the  jury  are  of  opi- 
nion  that  the  death  was  in  consequence  of  previous  malice,  and  not  of  the  soidden  provo- 
cation.   Reg  V.  Kirkham,  8  Car.  <^  P.  115. 

Although  a  person  may  not  go  in  search  of,  or  lie  in  wait  for  another,  whom  he  kills, 
yet,  if  he  has  formed  the  purpose  to  kill  him,  and  within  a  short  time  after  forming  and 
avowing  such  purpose,  he  duly  srmed,  meets  the  other,  by  chance,  whether  in  public  or 
in  secret,  and  slays  him  immediately,  there  is  a  presumption  that  he  did  it  on  the  pre- 
vioos  purpose  and  grudge,  if  there  be  no  evidence  of  a  change  of  purpose.  State  v.  TMly, 
3  IredeU,  424. 

When  a  deliberate  purpose  to  kill,  or  to  do  great  bodily  harm,  is  ascertained,  and  there 
is  a  consequent  unlawful  act  of  killing,  the  provocation,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  im« 
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with  a  resolution  to  strike  or  kill  him,  for  in  such  a  case  the  differ- 
ence iu  the  law-suit,  (Which  alone  makes  not  malice)  is  coupled  and 

joined  with  circumstances,  that  prove  the  purpose  of  the 
[  452  ]  party  was  more,  than  the  law  allows  in  a  legal  vindicatioa 

of  wrong  done. 


mediately  precedes  the  act,  is  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  case  and  goes  for  nothing,  unless 
it  can  be  shown,  that  this  purpose  was  abandoned,  before  ^e  act  was  done.  StaU  ▼. 
Johnson,  1  Iredell,  354. 

If,  upon  a  provocation  received,  oiie  party  deliberately  and  adrisedly  denounce  ven- 
geance against  the  other,  as  by  declaring  that  he  will  have  his  blood,  or  by  preparing  for 
the  conflict,  or  the  like,  and  afterwards  carry  his  design  into  execution,  he  will  be  guilty 
of  murder,  although  the  death  happened  so  recently  after  the  provocaUon,  as  that  the 
law  might,  apart  from  such  evidence  of  express  malice,  have  iropnted  the  act  to  unad- 
vised passion.    1  Vent,  159.    Ojuly'$  case,  2  Ld.  Raymond^  190. 

Thus,  where  two  persons  quarrel,  and  one  throws  a  brick-bat  at  the  other,  who  has 
privately  armed  himself  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  keeps  it  concealed,  in  expectation  of 
the  affray,  and,  on  such  an  assault  being  made  upon  him,  immediately  draws  forth  the 
weapon,  and,  with  it,  kills  the  assailant,  though  then  retreating;  it  was  held,  that  a  ver. 
diet  of  murder  would  not  be  disturbed,  though  there  was  no  proof  of  previous  malice, 
malice  being  implied  from  the  res  ge$t<Bt  and  from  the  preparation  of  the  defendant. 
Slaughter  v.  7?ke  Commonwealth,  1  l^eigh,  681. 

And  where  two  parties  had  previously  had  words,  and 'a  general  challenge  to  fight 
passed,  and,  three  hours  afterwards,  the  defendant,  belonging  to  one  of  them,  renewed 
the  challenge,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  fight  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  other  party,  it  was  Mid  murder.  Commonwealth  v.  Crane^  OenntU  Court  of 
Virginia,  Nov.  1791.  2  Wheeler*9  cases,  587. 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  threatened  the  prisoner,  about  three  weeks 
before,  that  he  would  kill  him,  that  they  met  in  the  street,  on  a  star-li^bt  night,  when 
they  could  see  each  other,  that  the  deceased  pressed  for  a  fight,  but  the  prisoner  retreated 
a  short  distance,  that  when  the  deceased  overtook  him  the  prisoner  stabbed  him  with 
some  sharp  instrument  which  caused  his  death,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  this  meeting,  the 
deceased  had  no  deadly  weapon,  it  was  held,  that  the  offence  was  murder.  State  t.  SettI, 
4  IredeU,  409. 

Where  the  deceased,  after  being  married  for  some  years,  left  the  coontry;  and  bit 
wife,  not  hearing  from  him  for  two  years,  married  the  defendant,  though  not  under  dr. 
cumstances  which  would  make  the  second  marriage  legal  under  uie  Pennsylvania 
statute,  and  the  deceased  returned,  after  a  lapse  of  a  year  from  the  second  marriage, 
and  found  his  wife  living  with  the  defendant,  upon  which  a  quarrel  arose,  which  was 
partially  composed,  but  which  ended  in  the  de^ndant  deliberately  shooting  the  deceased 
at  his  own  house;  it  was  held  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Commonwealth  y.  Smith, 
7  Smith'o  Pa,  Lawo,  Appendix,  2  Vnieeler'e  cases,  80. 

Where,  however,  fresh  provocation  occurs  between  pre-conceived  malice  and  death,  it 
ought  clearly  to  appear  that  the  killing  was  upon  the  antecedent  malice;  which  may  bo 
dimcult,  in  some  cases,  to  show  satisfactorily,  if  the  new  provocation  be  a  grievous  oue. 
In  such  cases,  it  should  not  be  presumed  that  they  fought  on  the  old  grudge,  unless  it 
appear  by  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  fact.  But,  with  respect  to  poisoning,  that 
necessarily  implies  malice,  however  great  the  provocation  may  have  been,  because  it  it 
a  deliberate  act,  though  no  other  proof  of  malice  exists.  1  Hawk,  e.  31.  t.  30.  3  ItwL 
48.  4  Bl,  Com,  193-200.  Foetor,  68.  Commonwealth  v.  Norton,  3  Boston  Law  JKc 
porter,  241.    Commonwealth  v.  Kinney,  ihid,  405. 

By  the  common  law,  independent  of  all  local  legislation,  it  is  not  only  murder  for  one 
man  to  kill  another  in  a  duel,  but  his  second,  also,  is  guilty  of  murder:  and  the  better 
opinion  is  that  this  extends  even  to  the  second  of  him  who  was  killed,  because  the  death 
happened  upon  a  compact  in  which  all  were  engaged.    See  ante,  443,  and  pott,  453. 

To  make  a  roan  principal  in  a  murder,  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  he  should  inflict  the 
mortal  wound.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  act  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  particular  malice  against  the  deceased.  It  is  suflicient 
if  there  be  deliberate  malignity  and  depravity  in  the  conduct  of  the  party.  {/.  Slates  v. 
Ro9$,  1  CfaUison.  C.  C,  R.  524. 
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If  there  be  an  old  quarrel  betwixt  A.  and  B.  and  they  are  recon- 
ciled again,  and  then  upon  a  new  and  suddenC  falling  out  A.  kills  B. 
this  is  not  murder,  but  if  upon  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the 
reconciliation  was  but  pretended  or  counterfeit,  and  that  the  hurt 
done  was  upon  the  score  of  the  old  malice,  then  it  is  murder. 

—I ^ — 

Malice  may  be  exerted  against  a  party  in  his  absence ;  as  where  A*  lays  poison  for  0. 
in  his  Tictuals,  which  B,  afterwards  takes  and  dies.  So,  where  A,  procares  an  idiot  or 
lunatic  to  kill  B^  which  he  does.  In  both  instances  A,  is  guilty  of  the  marder  as  prin- 
cipal, and  B.  is  merely  an  instrnment  \aux^9  case,  4  Cfikt^  446.  Rtx  v.  (?i/es, 
1  MsMly,  C.  C.  166.    HatMwy  c.  1.  f.  2. 

Most  of  the  aboTC  cases  on  the  subject  of  express  malice  are  collected  in  Wkarton^s 
Am.  Cr.  JLp.  227-9. 

Ktwo  persons  fight,  and  one  overpower  the  other,  and  knock  him  down,  and  put  a 
rope  round  his  neck  and  strangle  him,  this  will  be  murder.  Rex  ▼.  iSAato,  6  Car, 
*P.372. 

If  persons  cover  another  with  straw  and  set  fire  to  it,  intending  to  do  him  a  serious 
injury,  and  he  die,  it  is  murder,  though  they  did  not  intend  to  kill  him.  But  if  they 
intended  to  act  in  sport,  and  merely  to  frighten  him,  it  is  manslaughter.  ErringtoH*9 
case,  2  I^totji,  C.  C.  217. 

SembU^  that  where  guns  are  fired  by  one  vessel  at  another  vessel,  and  those  on  board 
her  generally,  those  guns  are  to  be  considered  as  shot  at  each  individual  on  board  her. 
Rex  ▼.  Baiii^,  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  1.    1  Rue:  C.  ^  M,  109. 

If  a  person  being  attacked  should,  firom  an  apprehension  of  immediate  violence— an 
apprehension  which  must  be  well  grounded  and  justified  by  the  circumstances— throw 
himself  for  escape  into  a  river,  and  be  drowned,  the  person  attacking  him  is  guilty  of 
murder.    Reg,  v.  Pitted  1  Car,  Sf  M,  284. 

If  a  master,  by  premeditated  negligence,  or  harsh  usage,  cause  the  death  of  his  ap- 
prentice, it  is  murder.    Rex  v.  Self,  1  Leach,  C,  C.  137;  1  Bait,  F.  C,  226. 

It  is  murder  to  cause  the  death  of  an  infant  of  tender  years,  unable  to  provide  food  for 
and  take  care  of  itself,  by  not  providing  sufiicient  food  and  nourishment,  whether  such 
in^t  be  child,  apprentice  or  servant,  whom  the  party  is  obliged  by  duty  or  contract  to 
provide  for.    Rex  v.  S^ree,  1  Ruee,  C.  Sf  M,  426. 

Where  a  person  in  loco  paretUie,  inflicts  corporal  punishment  on  a  child,  and  compels 
it  to  work  for  an  unreasonable  number  of  hours,  and  beyond  its  strength,  and  the  child 
dies»  the  death  being  of  consumption,  but  hastened  by  the  ill-treatment,  it  will  not  be 
marder,  but  only  manslaughter  in  the  person  inflicting  the  punishment,  although  it  was 
ernel  and  excessive,  and  accompanied  by  violent  and  threatening  language,  if  such  per- 
aoo  believed  that  the  child  was  shamming  illness,  and  was  really  able  to  do  the  quantity 
sf  work  required.    Rex  v.  Cheeeeman,  7  Car,  Sf  P,  454. 

On  an  indictment  for  the  murder  of  an  aged  and  infirm  woman,  by  confining  her 
■gainst  her  will,  snd  not  providing  her  with  meal,  drink,  clothing,  firing,  medicines,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  not  allowing  her  the  enjoyment  of  the  open  air,  in  breach  of  an 
alleged  duty;  if  the  jury  think  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  wilful  neglect,  so  gross 
and  wilful  that  they  arc  satisfied  he  must  have  contemplated  her  death,  he  will  be  guilty 
of  morder;  but  if  they  only  think  that  he  was  so  careless  that  her  death  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  negligence,  though  he  did  not  contemplate  it,  he  will  be  guilty  of  man- 
tlao^hter.    Ref,  v.  MarrioU,  8  Car,  Sf  P,  425. 

If  a  woman  left  her  child,  a  young  infant,  at  a  gentleman*s  door,  or  other  place  where 
it  was  likely  to  be  fi>und  and  taken  care  of,  and  the  child  died,  it  woild  be  manslaughter 
only;  but  if  the  child  were  left  in  a  remote  place,  where  it  was  not  likely  to  be  found, 
e.  A^.  on  a  barren  heath,  and  the  death  of  the  child  ensued,  it  would  be  murder,  lb. 

If  a  person  do  an  act  towards  another  who  is  helpless,  which  must  necessarily  lead  to 
the  death  of  that  other,  the  crime  amounts  to  murder;  but  if  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  person  could  not  have  been  aware  that  the  result  would  be  death,  that 
would  reduce  the  crime  to  manslaughter,  provided  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  an 
unlawfiil  act,  but  not  such  an  act  as  showed  a  malicious  mind.  Reg,  v.  WalterB^ 
lOir.  ^jtr.  164. 

**  Malice  is  expreee**  (says  Chief  Justice  Pareone,  Selfridge'e  Trial,p.  5.)  **  where  there 
was  a  premeditated  intention  to  kill.    Malice  is  implied  when  the  killing  is  attended 
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If  there  be  malice  by  •/?.  against  B.  and  by  B,  against  ./?.  and 
they  nf)eet,  and  upon  the  account  of  that  malice  •^.  strikes  B,  and  B, 
thereupon  kills  ^.  (otherwise  than  in  his  own  necessary  defense)  it 
is  murder  in  B,  but  if  they  meet  accidently,  and  ^.  assaults  B.  first, 
and  B,  merely  in  his  own  defense,  without  any  other  malicious 
design  kills  «/f.  this  is  not  murder  in  B.  for  it  was  not  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  former  malice,  but  upon  a  new  and  sudden  emergency 
for  the  safe-guard  of  his  life;  but  if  «/?.  and  B,  had  met  deliberately 
to  fight,  and  *A.  strikes  B,  and  pursues  B.  so  closely,  that  B,  in  safe- 
guard of  his  own  life  kills  t^.  this  is  murder  in  B.  because  their 
meeting  was  a  compact,  and  an  act  of  deliberation,  and  therefore 
all,  that  follows  thereupon,  is  presumed  to  be  done  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  thus  is  Mr.  DaUon^  cap.  93.  p.  241. (t)  to  be  under- 
stood. 

But  yet  quaere,  whether  if  B.  had  really  and  truly  declined  th^ 
fight,  ran  away  as  far  as  he  could,  (suppose  it  half  a  mile,)  offerd  t(^ 

(t)  iVeio  Edit  cap.  US.  p.  471. 

with  circumstances  which  indicate  great  wickedness  and  depravity  of  disposition,  m 
heart  void  of  social  duty  and  &tally  bent  on  mischief.**  **  Malice  is  implied,'*  sayi 
Mr.  £a«(,  **  from  any  deliberate  act  however  sudden.**  And  he  adds,  (225.)  **  He  who 
wilfully  and  deliberately  does  any  act  which  apparently  endangers  another*s  life,  and 
thereby  occasions  his  death  shall,  unless  he  clearly  prove  the  contrary,  be  adjudged  to 
kill  him  of  malice  prepense.**  **  Malice,**  says  Judge  Addison^  quoted  and  approved 
by  Judge  Ru$hy  (trial  of  Richard  Smithy  in  Philadelphia,  for  murder  of  JfAn  Carsos, 
May,  1816,  p,  83.)  **is  a  deliberate,  wicked,  vindictive  temper,  regardless  of  social 
duty,  and  bent  on  mischief.  When  a  wilful  killing  is  proved,  the  law  presumes  malice, 
unless  the  killer  prove  the  contrary,*'  (page  84.)  Deliberate  killinsr  without  passion, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  provocation,  is  murder.  In  page  231  it  is  said,  the  hiw 
does  not  fix  the  time  of  such  deliberation.  **  If  the  defendant  has  time  to  think,**  said 
Judge  Rush,  in  that  trial,  {page  231.)  "  and  did  intend  to  kill  for  a  minute,  as  well  as 
for  an  hour  or  a  day,  it  is  a  deliberate,  premeditated  killing,  constituting  murder.  Ts 
deliberate  is  to  reflect  with  a  view  to  make  a  choice,  and  a  reflection  but  for  a  minute 
is  a  sufficient  deliberation.  No  time  is  too  short  for  a  wicked  man  to  frame  in  his 
mind  a  scheme  of  murder,  and  to  contrive  the  means  of  accomplishing  it*' 

If  a  man,  says  Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  Philips*  Trial,  45,  kills  anotlier  suddenly  with 
•light  or  no  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice. 

Foster  says,  (Croum  Law,  380,)  malice  is  implied  where  an  officer  is  killed  in  the  law- 
fbl  discharge  of  his  duty.  Lord  Hale  expresses  it  rather  more  strongly:  **To  kill  an 
officer  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  murder,  and  the  law  will  imply  the  highest 
decree  of  malice,**  post,  465. 

Malice  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  instrument  used,  the  mode  in  which  the  weapon 
was  obtained  and  selected,  especially  if  it  was  the  best  choice  for  the  purpose;  the 
manner,  too,  in  which  the  weapon  was  used,  the  repetition  of  dangerous  wounds,  the 
choice  of  vital  spo^  for  those  wounds,  and  the  perseverance  in  the  assault  until  death 
be  produced ;  these  are  all  circumstances  indicative  of  malice.  Deliberate  malice  may 
also  be  seen  in  the  mode  of  attack,  the  time  selected  for  it  when  the  victim  is  off  his  ^ 
guard,  when  he  has  no  opportunity  for  self  defence,  when  stabs  are  given  from  behind.,^ 
pursuing  a  man,  selecting  him  from  among  others,  advancing  on  him  in  a  studied,  cir-^ 

cuitous  manner  which  could  not  be  perceived,  intercepted,  or  prevented,  also  show  calco 

lation,  deliberation,  and  malice. 

Finally,  if  there  was  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  for  resentment;  if  the  purpose  of  killings 
was  long  harboured;  if  no  motive  but  revenge  can  be  assigned  for  the  fatal  deed;  if  re— - 
venge  was  harboured,  and  if  previous  threats  have  been  made,  these  facts  would  be  evi— — 
dence  of  express  malice. 
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yield,  and  yet  •/?.  refusing  to  decline  it  had  attempted  his  death,  and 
B.  after  all  this  kills  *A.  in  his  own  defence,  whether  it  excuseth  him 
from  murder;  but  if  the  running  away  were  only  a  pretense  to  save 
his  own  life,  but  was  really  designed  to  draw  out  •^.  to  kill  him,  it 
were  murder.[7] 

Ji.  commands  B.  to  kill  C.  and  before  the  act  done  repents,  and 
countermands  B.  and  charges  him  not  to  do  it,  yet  B.  doth  it,  ^,  is 
not  guilty.  Coke  P.  C.p,  51. 

•/^.  challenges  C.  to  meet  in  the  field  to  fight,  C.  declines  it  as 
much  a/he  can,  but  is  threatened  by  jl,  to  be  posted  for  a  coward, 
^c.  if  he  meet  not,  and  thereupon  t^.  and  B,  his  second, 
and  C.  and  D,  his  second,  meet  and  fight,  and  C.  kills  .^^  [  453  ] 
this  is  murder  in  C  and  D,  his  second,  and  so  ruled  in  P. 
14  Jac.  in  Taverner^s  case,(A:)  tho  C,  unwillingly  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge.[S] 

But  if  it  seems  not  to  be  murder  in  B.  because  tho  he  had  malice 
against  C.  and  D,  his  opponents,  yet  he  had  none  against  •/?.  tho 
some  have  thought  it  to  be  murder  also  in  B.  because  done  by  com- 
pact and  agreement.  22  Eliz.  3.  262.  sed  quaere  de  Aoc.[9] 

If  Jl.  challenge  B.  to  fight,  B.  declines  the  challenge,  but  lets  %S. 
know,  that  he  will  not  be  beaten,  but  will  defend  himself;  if  B. 
going  about  his  occasions  wears  his  sword,  is  assaulted  by  •/?.  and 
kild,  this  is  murder  in  ^A,  but  if  B,  had  kild  .A,  upon  that  assault,  it 

(ib)  1  Rd.  Rep.  360.  3  Bui  171. 


[7]  This  quere  of  lord  Hale  is  discuBsed  by  Mr.  £«•(,  and  it  is  observed  that  Black- 
mieme  (4  BL  Com.  185,)  ezpresslj  puts  the  same  case  of  a  duel  as  Hale^  but  does  not 
•nbjoin  the  same  doubt;  and  that  it  was  considered  as  settled  law  by  the  Chief  Justice 
in  Omely*$  case,  {Ld.  Raymond^  1489.)  Mr.  EaH^  after  reasoning  in  extenuation  of  the 
crime  of  one  so  declining  to  fight,  proceeds  thus:  ^  Yet  still  it  may  be  doubtful,  whether, 
admitting  the  full  force  of  this  reasoning,  the  offence  can  be  less  than  manslaughter,  or 
whether  in  such  case  the  party  can  altogether  excuse  himself  upon  the  foot  of  necessity 
ia  self^efence,  because  the  necessity  which  was  induced  from  his  own  faulty  and  illegal 
met,  namely,  the  agreement  to  fight,  was  in  the  first  instance  deliberately  foreseen  and 
resolved  upon,  in  defiance  of  the  law.'*     1  East^  P»  C,  c,  5.  s.  54.  p,  284. 

[8]  Upon  this  principle,  deliberate  duelling  if  death  ensueth,  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
nrarder;  for  duels  are  generally  founded  in  deep  revenge;  and  though  a  person  should 
be  drawn  into  a  duel,  not  upon  a  motive  so  criminal,  but  merely  upon  the  punctilio  of 
what  the  swordsmen  falsely  call  honour,  that  will  not  excuse;  for  he  tliat  deliberately 
•eeketh  the  blood  of  another  upon  a  private  quarrel,  acteth  in  defiance  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine,  whatever  his  motive  may  be.  Foster^  297.  1  Hawk.e.  31.  f.  21,  22- 
99.   4  BL  Com.  191.   3  Jn$t.  51.   Lord  Morley's  case,  7  St.  TV.  421. 

Both  principals  and  seconds  are  liable  for  murder  if  either  of  the  parties  are  killed, 
all  being  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act,  having  for  its  direct  object  the  taking  of  life. 
The  old  view,  that  the  second  of  the  killed  is  not  liable,  is  now  not  law,  if  it  ever  was. 
Reg.  V.  Young,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  644.  See  also  Smith  v.  7%e  State,  1  Yerger,  228.  Rex  v. 
Riee^  3  EaH,  581.    Rex  v.  Murphy,  6  C.  ^  P.  103.  1  Ro!.  Rep.  360.  ante,  443. 

If,  however,  the  combat  is  not  deliberate,  but  the  immediate  consequence  of  sudden 
quarrel,  it  does  not  fall  within  this  doctrine,  and  munt  be  judged  of  by  the  circum- 
HaDces  attending  the  particular  case.    Foster,  295.  1  Ea»t,  P.  C.  242. 

[9]  The  later  cases  consider  alh  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  alike  guilty  of  murder, 
and  do  not  recognise  the  distinction  made  in  tho  text  See  ante,  p.  443,  and  p.  453, 
note. 

VOL.  I. — 39 
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had  been  se  de/endendoy  if  he  could  not  otherwise  escape,  or  bare 
homicide,  if  he  could  escape,  and  did  not. 

But  if  JS.  had  only  made  this  as  a  disguise  to  secure  himself  from 
the  danger  of  the  law,  and  purposely  went  to  the  place,  where  pro- 
bably he  might  meet  «/f.  and  there  they  fight,  and  he  kills  ./f.  then  it 
had  been  murder  in  B,  but  herein  circumstances  of  the  fact  must 
guide  the  jury. 

If  Ji.  and  B.  fall  suddenly  out,  and  they  presently  agree  to  fight 
in  the  field,  and  run  and  fetch  their  weapons,  and  go  into  the  field 
and  fight,  and  ^.  kills  B,  this  is  not  murder  but  homicide^  for  it  is 
but  a  continuance  of  the  sudden  falling  out,  and  the  blood  was 
^  never  cooled ;  but  if  there  were  deliberation,  as  that  they  meet  the 
next  day,  nay,  tho  it  were  the  same  day,  if  there  were  such  a  com- 
petent  distance  of  time,  that  in  common  presumption  they  had  time 
of  deliberation,  then  it  is  murder.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  51.  Jac.  B.  R.  FtrrtT^t 
case,  M.  8  Jac.  B.  R.  Morgan* 8  case. [10] 

^,  the  sou  of  B.  and  C.  the  son  of  D,  fall  out  in  the  field  and 
fight,  ^.  is  beaten,  and  runs  home  to  his  father  all  bloody,  B,  pre- 
sently takes  a  staff,  runs  inta  the  field,  being  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  strikes  C.  that  he  dies,  this  is  not  murder  in  B. 
because  done  in  sudden  heat  and  passiou.  T.  9  Jac.  B.  R.  12  Co. 
Rep.p.^l.[l)[\\'] 

Q)  Cro.  Jac,  296.  RoyleyU  cue. 

[10]  FoBter,  296.  Rex  v.  Lynch,  5  C,  Sf  P.  324.  Reg.  v.  Kirkham,  8  C.  4r  P.  115. 

[11]  Id  every  case  of  homicide  upon  provocation,  how  great  soever  it  be,  it'  there  u  suffi- 
cient time  for  passion  to  subside,  and  for  reason  to  interpose,  such  homicide  will  be  nar- 
der.  ii.  findelh  a  man  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife,  and  in  the  first  transport  of 
passion  kflleth  him ;  this  is  no  more  than  manslaughter.  But  had  he  killed  the  adulterer 
deliberately  and  upon  revenge  afier  the  fact  and  sufficient  cooling  time,  it  had  been  oo- 
doubtedly  murder.  For  let  it  be  observed,  that  in  all  possible  cases  deliberate  homickie 
upon  a  principle  of  revenge  is  murder.  No  man  under  the  protection  of  the  law  is  lo  be 
the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs.  If  they  are  of  such  a  nature  for  which  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety will  give  him  an  adequate  remedy,  thither  he  ought  to  resort  But  be  they  of  wbtt 
nature  soever,  he  ought  to  bear  his  lot  with  patience,  and  remember  that  TCDgeance  be- 
longeUi  only  to  the  Most  High.  1  Vent,  158.  Sir  T.  Raym,  212. 

But  if,  upon  a  sudden  quarrel,  the  parUes  fight  upon  the  spot,  or  if  they  presently 
fetch  their  weapons  and  go  into  the  field  and  fight,  and  one  of  them  falletb,  it  will  be  bat 
manslaughter;  because  it  may  be  presumed  the  blood  never  cooled.  It  will  be  otherwise 
if  they  appoint  to  fight  the  next  day,  or  even  upon  the  same  day  at  such  an  interval  u 
that  the  passion  might  have  subsided:  or  if  from  any  circumstances  attending  the  case 
it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  that  their  judgment  had  actually  controlled  the  fint 
transports  of  passion  before  they  engaged.  The  same  rule  will  hold,  if  afUr  a  quarrel 
they  fall  into  other  discourse  or  diversions,  and  continue  so  engaged  a  reasonable  time 
for  cooling.  Foster,  297.  AeZ.27.  1 //air&,  c.  31.  s.  22, 29.  4  Si.  Com.  191.  3  iiiftSL 
1  BuUt,  86.    Sec  Morley'$  case,  7  St,  TV.  421.  Cromp,  23.    Kel.  56. 

Where  a  roan  assailed  has  retreated  from  the  assailant,  and  is  secure  in  his  separatran 
firom  further  personal  aggression,  he  has  no  right  to  return  armed  to  the  scene  of  con- 
flict, and  voluntarily  engage  in  a  new  contest  with  the  aggressor.  If  bo  do  so,  and  slty 
him,  he  is  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  homicide  is  committed.  1^  on  receiving  such  a  deadly  assault,  be  suddenly 
leave  the  scene  of  outrage,  procure  arms,  and  in  the  iieat  of  blood  consequent  upon  the 
wrong,  return  and  renew  the  combat,  and  slay  his  adversary,  both  being  armed,  such  an 
homicide  would  be  but  manslaughter.  For  the  law  from  its  sense  of  and  tenderness  uv 
words  human  infirmity,  would  consider  that  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  the  blood 
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A  boy  came  into  Osterly  park  to  steal  wood,  and  seeing  the 
woodward  climbs  up  a  tree  to  hide  himself,  the  woodward  bids 
him  come  down,  he  comes  down,  and  the  woodward  struck  him 

to  cool  and  reason  to  resume  its  empire  over  the  mind,  smarting  under  the  original 
wrong.  Cmn,  ▼.  //ire,  4  Pentt.  Lav  Jwir,  257.  The  law  assigns  no  limits  within  which 
cooling  time  maj  be  said  to  take  place.  Every  case  must  depend  on  its  own  circam- 
■unoes.  Coir.  v.  Dougherty^  7  Smiih^B  Law,  695,  but  the  time  in  which  an  ordinary 
man,  in  like  circumstances,  would  have  cooled,  may  be  said  to  be  the  reasonable  time. 
StaU  ¥.  M'CunU,  1  S^r,  384. 

In  1725,  John  Onely  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  WiZ/tam  Oower^  and  a  special  ver- 
dict was  found,  stating  that  the  prisoner,  being  in  company  with  the  deceased  and  three 
ether  persons  at  a  tavern  in  a  friendly  manner,  after  some  time  be^an  playing  at  hazard* 
when  Riek^  one  of  the  company,  asked  if  any  one  would  set  him  three  half-crowns, 
whereupon  the  deceased,  in  a  jocular  manner,  laid  down  three  half-pence,  telling  Rich 
be  had  set  him  three  pieces,  and  the  prisoner  at  the  same  time  set  Rich  three  halfl 
crowns,  and  lost  them  to  him ;  immediately  after  which  the  prisoner,  in  an  angry  man- 
ner, turned  about  to  the  deceased,  and  said,  **  it  was  an  impertinent  thing  to  set  half- 
pence,  and  that  he  was  an  impertinent  puppy  for  so  doing;**  to  which  the  deceased 
answered,  **  whoever  called  him  so  was  a  rascal.**  Thereupon  the  prisoner  took  up 
a  bottle,  and  with  great  force  threw  it  at  the  deeea8ed*s  head,  but  did  not  hit  him, 
the  bottle  only  brushing  some  of  the  powder  out  of  his  hair.  The  deceased,  in  return, 
immediately  tossed  a  candlestick  or  bottle  at  the  prisoner,  which  missed  him ;  upon 
which  they  both  rose  up  to  fetch  their  swords,  which  then  hung  up  in  the  room,  and  the 
deceased  drew  his  sword,  but  the  prisoner  was  prevented  from  drawing  his  by  the  com- 
pany;  the  deceased  thereupon  threw  away  his  sword,  and  the  company  interposing, 
they  sat  down  again  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  de. 
eesised  said  to  the  prisoner,  **  we  have  had  hot  words,  but  you  were  the  aggressor;  but  I 
think  we  may  pass  it  over,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  his  hand  to  the  prisoner,  who 
made  answer,  **  No,  damn  you,  I  will  have  your  blood  ;**  after  which,  the  reckoning 
being  paid,  all  the  company  except  the  prisoner  left  the  room ;  but  he,  calling  back  the 
deceased,  closed  the  door,  and  the  rest  of  the  company,  shortly  after,  hearing  a  clashing 
af  swords,  found  the  deceased  had  received  from  the  prisoner  a  mortal  wound.  It  was 
farther  found,  that  from  the  throwing  of  the  bottles  there  had  been  no  reconciliation. 
Upon  these  facts  all  the  judges  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of 
Border,  and  that  from  the  period  which  had  elapsed  there  had  been  reasonable  time  for 
cooling. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  in  this  case,  Raymond,  C.  J.  discussed  the  subject  of  cooling 
time  at  length,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  **  in  cases  of  this  nature  the  judges 
are  to  determine  what  is  malice,  or  what  is  a  reasonable  time  to  cool ;  and  they  must  do 
it  open  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  the  jury  are  judges  only  of  the  fact,  and  we 
most  determine  whether  it  be  deliberate  or  not  Hence  it  is,  that  in  summing  up  an 
CTidence,  the  judges  direct  the  jury, — if  you  believe  such  a  fact,  it  is  so;  if  not,  it  is 
cthcrwise;  and  they  find  either  a  general  or  a  special  verdict  upon  it.  There  is  no 
instance  where  the  jury  ever  found  that  the  fact  was  done  of  malice,  or  that  the  party 
had  or  had  not  time  to  cool;  but  that  must  be  left  to  the  judges  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  HoUoway^g  case,  it  was  left  to  the  court  to  determine  whether  the  tying 
the  boy  to  the  horse*s  tail  was  not  a  malicious  act  So  in  the  case  of  the  two  boys  who 
had  quarrelled,  and  the  father  ran  after  one  of  them  and  killed  him,  the  court,  and  not 
the  jurTt  determined  whether  it  was  malice  or  not   Palm,  545. 

In  BromwicfB  case,  1  Lev,  180,  the  declining  an  immediate  encounter,  because  of 
the  disadvantage  of  his  high  heels,  was  held  to  be  a  deliberate  act,  that  manifested  a 
coolness :  and  the  same  has  been  held,  where  the  parties  have  debated  about  the  con- 
▼eniency  of  place.    Ktlyng,  56. 

If  A,  says  to  B.  I  will  give  you  a  pot  of  ale  to  strike  me,  and  B,  strikes  him,  and 
immediately  A.  kills  B.,  it  is  murder;  for  A,  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  deliberated 
with  himself  how  he  might  perpetrate  the  fact,  and  be  at  the  same  time  (as  he  thought) 
within  the  protection  of  the  law.    Cromp.  49. 

From  all  which  cases  it  appears,  that  though  the  law  of  England  is  peculiarly  favour-' 
able  in  making  this  distinction  with  regard  to  the  passions  of  men,  yet  it  must  be  such' 
a  paMion  as  for  the  time  deprives  a  man  uf  the  exercise  of  his  reason ;  and  wherever  it 
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twice,  and  then  bound  him  to  his  horse-tail,  and  dragged  him  till 
his  shoulder  was  broke,  whereof  he  died ;  it  was  ruled  murder,  be- 


has  appeared  that  he  had  the  exerciae  of  his  reason,  he  b  oat  of  the  proCectioo  of  (ha 
law,  and  baa  been  held  guiltj  of  marder.  Here  was  a  reasonable  time  to  eool,aiid  it  ia 
plain  it  had  its  operation :  the  prisoner  was  cool  enough  to  discoorse  for  an  hour;  be  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind  upon  deliberation  what  be  would  ^o;  and  declared  bu  intes- 
tion  in  those  bitter  and  deliberate  expressions :  **  No,  be  would  not  psas  it  of  er,  daoa 
him,  he  would  have  his  blood  ;*'  the  young  man  must  come  back,  for  be  bad  sonietbiBf 
to  say  to  him.  The  interchange  of  blows,  where  there  is  malice,  will  make  no  alters, 
tion :  it  does  not,  indeed,  appear  who  struck  first  upon  his  returning  into  the  room ;  bat 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  verdict  finds  no  act  inconsistent  with'  the  malicious  deckrataoa  of 
the  party;  nor  can  the  declaration  of  the  party  deceased  avail  in  this  case,  for  that  goM 
only  to  his  receiving  the  wound  in  a  fair  manner  with  regard  to  the  natore  of  tbe  cos- 
bat.*'   Rex  V.  Onely,  2  Strange,  766. 

Where  the  defendant,  having  been  violenUy  beaten  and  abased,  made  his  eseape,  raa 
to  his  house,  eighty  yards  off,  got  a  knife,  ran  back,  and  on  meeting  with  tbe  dei 
stabbed  him,  it  was  held  but  manslaughter;  but  it  was  said  that  if,  on  the  i 
meeting,  the  defendant  had  disguised  the  fact  of  having  a  weapon  for  the  p 
of  inducing  the  deceased  to  come  within  his  reach,  it  wouki  have  been  murder,  i 
concealment  affording  ground  for  the  presumption  of  deliberation.  State  v.  JWiis, 
1  Hay,  429. 

In  order  to  mitigate  a  homicide,  committed  in  a  second  combat,  by  what  oc- 
curred at  a  previous  one,  which  had  fairly  began  on  the  sudden,  both  contests  nait 
be  considered  as  making  one  combat,  or  the  first  as  a  separate  combat,  most  be  eoo- 
sidered  aa  a  sufficient  sudden  provocation  for  either  a  second  combat,  or  for  a  sob- 
sequent  attack  producing  a  contest  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  mutual  combat.  Whero 
it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  after  having  been  engaged  in  motoai 
combat,  on  sudden  occasion,  fairly  begun,  were  separated  at  the  request  of  the  priso- 
ner, who  was  overcome  and  beaten  in  the  contest;  that  the  prisoner  was  held  by  one 
of  the  persons  present,  but  drew  his  knife  and  swore  he  would  kill  the  deceased ;  that 
afler  releasing  himself  from  the  person  holding  him,  he  pursued  the  deceased,  who  had 
]et\  the  place  of  combat,  and  who,  upon  being  apprized  of  the  pursuit  by  a  call  from 
the  person  holding  the  prisoner,  led  the  road  on  which  be  waa  walking,  and  provided 
himself  with  a  rail  from  a  neighbouring  fence;  that  on  his  return  towards  the  road  be 
met  the  prisoner,  gave  back  and  atruck  him  several  blows  upon  the  bead  as  be  rushed 
on,  with  the  rail,  which,  breaking  some  ten  paces  from  the  point  where  the  deeeassd 
began  to  give  back,  the  prisoner  closed  and  inflicted  tlie  mortal  blow;  and  tbat  sofi- 
cient  time  had  transpired,  not  only  for  the  deceased  to  sdjust  himself  after  the  fight 
and  walk  deliberately  two  hundred  and  twenty.five  yards,  but  for  the  prisoner  %&!• 
wards  to  pass  over  the  same  ground,  as  also  for  a  person  at  a  neighbonring  boosts 
within  hearing  of  the  noise  of  the  second  quarrel,  to  reach  the  place  of  strtSe.  Tbs 
court,  under  this  state  of  facts,  were  of  opinion,  that  both  contests  could  not  have  co» 
stituted  one  combat,  nor  could  the  second,  in  which  the  prisoner  rushed  with  his  dravm 
knife  upon  his  adversary,  who  had  snatched  the  readiest  means  of  defence  at  baod, 
but  was  neither  equally  armed,  nor  willing  to  meet  such  a  weapon,  have  been  tbat  hit 
struggle  which  the  law  denominates  a  mutual  combat  The  jury  having  fbund  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty,  the  court  refused  to  disturb  it    State  v.  McCani$,  1  Spear^  384. 

If  a  father  see  a  person  in  the  act  of  committing  an  unnatural  offence  with  his  soa, 
and  instantly  kill  him,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  only  manslaughter,  and  tbat  of  the  low- 
est degree;  but  if  he  only  hear  of  it,  and  go  in  search  of  the  person,  and  meeting  bis. 
strike  him  with  a  stick,  and  afterwards  stab  him  with  a  knife  and  kill  him,  in  point  of 
law,  it  will  be  murder.     Reg.  v.  Fiiher,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  182. 

In  the  same  case,  per  Park  Baron,  and  Recorder  Law. 

In  a  case  of  killing,  whether  the  blood  has  had  time  to  cool  or  not,  is  a  qneatioa  for 
the  court  and  not  for  the  jury;  but  it  is  for  the  jury  to  find  what  length  of  time  elapsed 
between  the  provocation  received  and  the  act  done.    Jb. 

Where  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  who  were  previously  on  intimate  lerma,  were  si 
a  public  house  drinking,  when  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  the  deceased  struck  the  prisoner  ia 
the  eye  and  gave  him  a  black  eye,  the  prisoner  called  for  the  police,  and  went  away  ofoa 
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cause,  1.  The  correction  was  excessive,  and  2.  It  was  an*  act  of 
deliberate  cruelty.     M.  4  Car,  B,  R,  HoUoway^s  case.(m)[12] 

If  the  master  designeth  moderate  correction  to  his  servant,  and  ac- 
cordingly useth  it,  and  the  servant  by  some  misfortune  dieth  thereof, 
this  is  not  murder,  but  per  in/or iunium.  Crompt,  136.  b,  Dali, 
cap,  96.  p.  245,,{n)  because  the  law  alloweth  him  to  use  moderate 
correction,  and  therefore  the  deliberate  purpose  thereof  is  not  ex 
tnalilid  praecogitata. 

But  if  the  master  design  an  immoderate  or  unreasonable  cor- 
rection, either  in  respect  of  the  measure,  or  manner,  or  instrument 
thereof,  and  the  servant  die  thereof,  I  see  not  how  this  can  be  ex- 
cused from  murder,  if  done  with  deliberation  and  design,  nor  from 
manslaughter,  if  done  hastily,  passionately,  and  without  delibera- 
tion ;  aud  herein  consideration  must  be  had  of  the  manner  of  the 
provocation,  the  danger  of  the  instrument,  which  the  master  useth, 
and  the  aye  or  condition  of  the  servant  that  is  stricken,  and  the  like 
of  a  school-master  towards  his  scholar.(o) 

The  sheriff  hath  a  warrant  to  hang  a  man  for  felony,  and  he 
beheads  him,  this  is  held  murder,  for  it  is  an  act  of  deliberation. 
Co.  P.  C.;?.  52.[13] 

A  man  hath  the  liberty  of  Infangthiefe,{p)  the  steward  of  the 
court  gives  judgment  of  death  against  a  prisoner  against  law,  this 
was  a  cause  of  seizure  of  the  liberty,  but  was  not  murder  in  the 

(m)  Cro.  Car,  131.   W,  Jonet,  198.  Kelyt^,  127.        (o)  Kelyng,  64.  65. 

(»)  Cap,  148.  p,  478.  {p)  See  Spelman*9  Glo9$ary,  313. 


the  policeman  coming-  ap;  in  about  Bve  minuter,  however,  he  returned  and  slabbed  the 
dteceased  with  a  knife,  which  he  usually  carried  about  him:  Lord' Tenterden,  C.  J.,  said, 
that  it  was  not  every  slight  provocation,  even  by  a  blow,  which  will,  when  the  party  re- 
eeiving-  it  strikes  with  a  deadly  weapon,  reduce  the  offence  Irom  murder  to  manslaugliter; 
aud  that,  if  there  had  been  any  evidence  of  an  old  grudge  between  the  parties,  the  crime 
woald  probably  be  murder;  but  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say,  whether,  in  the  interval 
iuring  which  the  prisoner  was  absent,  there  was  time  for  his  passion  to  cool  and  reason 
to  gmiD  dominion  over  his  mind:  if  not,  they  should  find  him  guilty  of  manslaughter 
odIt.  Rex  V.  LyncA,  5  C.  A-  P.  324. 

If^  in  fine,  there  be  a  sufficient  cooling  time  for  passion  to  subside  and  reason  to  inter- 
pose,  and  the  person  so  provoked  afterwards  kill  the  other  this  is  deliberate  revenge,  and 
not  heat  of  blood,  and  accordingly  amounts  to  murder.  Wh,  Am,  C.  L,  UAl.  State  t. 
Yarbarmigk,  1  Hawke,  78.  Rex  v.  Thomas,  1  C.SfP,  817.  1  Hawkine,  P.  C.  c.  31.  «.  29. 
Slate  v.  Rutherford,  1  Hawks,  329.  U.  S,  v.  Thayer,  2  WheeUr,  C.  C.  503.  People  v. 
Garretaan,  3  Wheeler's  C.  C,  347.  Rex  v.  Rankin,  i  R.  Sf  R,  43.  Rex  v.  Ayree,  ibid. 
1  Emat,  P.  C,  843.  Rex  v.  Anderson,  1  Russ,  447.  Rex  v.  Kissell,  I  C,  Sc  P.  437. 
Cammanwealth  v.  Daily,  4  Penn,  Law  Journal^  158.  Commonwealth  v.  Oreen,  I  Ask- 
mad,  289. 

[12]  So  in  all  other  cases  when,  upon  a  sudden  provocation,  one  beats  another  in  a 
erael  and  unusual  manner  so  that  he  dies,  it  is  murder.  4  Bl,  Com,  199.  R.  v.  Tranter, 
etal,  1  Strange,  499,  Foster,  291.  So  also  when  the  instrument  used  evidently  en- 
dangers life,  malice  will  be  implied.  Rex  v.  Howland,  1  C.  Sf  P,  274.  Macklin's  case, 
7  Lew.  225.  1  Hawk.  P.C.e.31,  s.  39.  Com.  v.  Drew,  4  Mass.  391.  State  v.  Morgan, 
3  Jredell,  136.  Com.  v.  Murray,  2  Ashmead,  41.  Penna.  v.  Bell  Addison,  163;  and  the 
intention  to  kill,  see  Murder  of  First  and  Second  Degrees,  post,  page  454. 

[13]  See /NMf.  496-502. 
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judge,  quia  factum  judlcialiier^  licet  ignoranter.  2  R,  3.  10.  a,  the 
case  of  the  steward  of  the  liberty  of  the  abbot  of  Crowland.[\^'\ 


[14]  The  Btatutes  which  have  chiefly  affected  the  law  of  homicide  rince  J3«2e*«  Um* 
are  as  rollow : 

The  act,  9  Qeo.  4.  c.  31.  **  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  statutes  of  Emg^nd  rela- 
tive to  offences  against  the  person/*  provides: 

I.  That  so  much  of  the  great  charter  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  Third,  as  relates  to  inquisitions  of  life  or  member;  and  eo  much  of  a 
statute  made  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  the  same  reign,  as  relates  to  morder;  and  so 
much  of  a  statute  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Edwmrd  the  First,  as 
relates  to  inquests  of  murder ;  and  so  much  of  a  statute  made  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
same  reign,  as  relates  to  any  person  killing  another  by  misfortune  or  in  his  own  de- 
fence,  or  in  other  manner  without  felony ;  and  so  much  of  a  statute  made  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth  as  relates  to  persons  fleeine  for  mur- 
ders, manslaughters,  robberies,  and  batteries ;  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty.toilrth  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  intituled,  **An  act  where  a  man  killing  a 
.  thief  shall  not  forfeit  nis  goods;**  so  much  of  an  act  passed  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
same  reign,  intituled  **Au  act  for  murther  and  malicious  bloodshed  withi^Uie  Courts,** 
as  relates  to  the  punishment  of  manslaughter  and  of  malicious  striking,  by  reason  where- 
of  blood  shall  be  shed ;  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  the  Sixth,  intituled  "  An  act  for  the  repeal  of  certain  statutes  concern- 
ing  treasons,  felonies,  &C.,**  as  relates  to  petty  treason,  murder,  dec ;  an  act  passed  the 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Philip  and  queen  Jtfisry,  intituled  **  An  ad 
that  accessaries  in  murder  and  divers  felonies  shall  not  have  the  benefits  of  the  clergy  ;** 
an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Jumet  the  First,  intituled  **  An  act  to 
take  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  some  kind  of  manslaughter  ;**  an  act  passed  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the  Second,  intitded,  ^  An  act  for  the  trial  of 
murders  in  cases  where  either  the  stroke  or  death  only  happens  within  that  part  of  Gre€l 
Britain  called  England  ;**  that  part  of  the  act  of  the  twelfth  year  of  king  Oemge  the 
First  which  is  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  the  whole  of  an  act  in  the  twenty.fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  king  Gecrge  the  Second,  intituled,  **  An  act  for  better  preventing  the 
horrid  crime  of  murder,**  except  so  far  as  relates  to  rescues  and  attempts  to  re>cue ;  as 
act  passed  in  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the  Third,  intituled,  '*Aa 
act  for  the  further  prevention  of  malicious  shooting,  and  attempting  to  discharge  loaded 
fire  arms,  stabbing,  cutting,  wounding,  pdisoning,  and  the  malicious  using  of  means  to 
procure  the  miscarriage  of  women,  and  also  the  malicious  setting  fire  to  Imildings ;  and 
also  for  repealing  a  certain  act  made  in  England  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  late  king 
James  the  First,  intituled,  **  An  act  to  prevent  the  destroyiuff  and  murthering  bastard 
children,'*  and  also  an  act  made  in  Ireland  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  &te  queen 
iinne,  also  intituled  **  An  act  to  prevent  the  destroying  and  murdering  of  bastard  chil- 
dren,** and  for  making  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof  and  an  act  paMcd  in  the  same 
forty-third  year,  intituled,  **  An  act  for  the  more  efiectually  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  offences  in  wilfully  casting  away,  burning  or  destroying  ships  and  vessels,  and  for  the 
more  convenient  trial  of  accessaries  in  felonies,  and  for  extending  the  powers  of  an  act 
made  in  the  thirty -third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  &r  as  relates  to 
murders,  to  accessaries  to  murders,  and  to  manslaughters ;"  so  much  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  mtituled,  ^  An  act  to  remove  doubts 
and  to  remedy  defects  in  the  law  with  respect  to  certain  offences  committed  upon  the 
sea  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,**  as  refers  to  the  act  of  the  forty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  hereinbefore  first  mentioned ;  an  act  passed  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled,  **An  act  to  repeal  so  much  of  the 
several  acts  passed  in  the  thirty.ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  fourtliof  Ofsrge 
the  First,  the  fifth  and  eighth  of  George  the  Second,  as  inflicts  capital  punishment 
on  certain  offences  therein  specified,  and  to  provide  more  suitable  and  effectual  punish- 
ment for  such  offences  ;**  and  an  act  pasred  in  the  third  year  of  the  present  reign,  inti;. 
tuled  **  An  act  for  the  further  and  more  adequate  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  and  of  servants  convicted  of  robbing  their  masters,  and  of  accessaries  be- 
fore ihe  fact  of  grand  larceny,  and  certain  other  felonies,**  shall  continue  in  force  until 
and  throughout  the  last  day  of  June  in  the  present  year,  and  shall  from  and  afler  that 
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day  at  to  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England^  and  as  to  offences  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England^  be  repealed,  except  so  far  as  any  of 
the  said  acts  may  repeal  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  other  acts,  and  except  as  to 
offences  committed  before  or  upon  the  said  last  day  of  June^  which  shall  be  dealt  with 
and  punished  as  if  this  act  had  not  been  passed ;  and  this  act  shall  commence  and  tako 
effect  (except  as  hereinbefore  excepted)  on  the  first  day  of  July  in  the  present  year. 

II.  That  every  offence  which  before  the  commencement  of  this  act  would  have 
amoiuited  to  petit  treason,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  murder  only,  and  no  greater  offence ; 
and  all  persons  guilty  in  respect  thereof^  whether  as  principals  or  as  accessaries,  shall  bo 
dealt  with,  indicted,  tried  and  punished  as  principals  and  accessaries  in  murder. 

III.  Provides  for  the  punishment  of  principals  and  accessaries  in  murder. 

IV.  Provides  for  period  of  execution  as  to  marks  of  infamy—- sentence  to  be  pronounced 
immediately— judges  power  to  respite. 

V.  Provides  for  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  murderers. 

VI.  Prison  regulation  ,as  to  murderers  under  sentence. 

VII.  BrUiik  subjects  charged  in  England  may  be  tried  there  for  murder  or  man* 
■laughter  committed  abroad. 

VIIL  Provides  for  the  trial  of  murder  and  manslaughter  in  England  when  the  death 
or  the  cause  of  the  death  only  happens  in  England, 

IX.  Provides  for  the  punishment  of  manslaughter. 

The  Act  of  2  4r  3  WiU,  IV.  e.  75.  s.  16.  repeals  so  much  of  the  foregoing  act  of  9  Oe9i 
IV.  e.  31.  as  directs  that  the  bodies  of  mnrdorers  may  be  dissected — and  provides  that 
ioeh  bodies  may  be  hung  in  chains  or  buried  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

The  Act  of  4  ^  5  WUl,  IV.  c.  26. 

I.  Recites  that  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  9th  year  of  Geo,  IV.  it  was  enacted,  That 
the  body  of  every  person  convicted  of  murder  should  after  execution  either  be  dissected  or 
kung  in  chains  as  to  the  court  which  tried  the  offender  should  seem  meet  And  whereat 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  lOth  year  of  the  same  reign  a  like  provision  is  made  with  respect 
to  persons  convicted  of  murder  in  Ireland.  And  whereas  by  an  act  passed  in  the  second 
and  third  years  of  Will,  IV.  so  much  of  the  provision  of  the  act  passed  in  the  ninth  year 
of  Geo,  IV.  as  authorized  the  court  to  direct  that  the  body  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder 
should  afler  execution  be  dissected  is  repealed,  and  instead  thereof  it  was  enacted  that 
toch  court  shall  direct  that  a  prisoner  so  convicted  shall  be  either  hung  in  chains  or 
buried  witliin  the  precincts  of  the  prison  in  which  such  prisoner  shall  have  been  confined 
After  conviction,  as  to  the  court  should  seem  meet ;  and  that  the  sentence  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  court  should  express  that  the  body  of  such  prisoner  shall  be  either  hung  in  chains 
or  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison — and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  these 
acts— enacts,  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  9  Geo,  IV.  as  authorizes  the  court  to  direct 
that  the  body  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder  should,  afler  execution,  be  hung  in  chains, 
and  also  so  much  of  the  Act  of  10  Geo,  IV.  as  authorizes  the  court  to  direct  that  the 
body  of  a  person  convicted  of  murder  should,  afler  execution,  be  dissected  or  hung  ia 
chains,  and  also  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  2d  &,  3d  WUl.  IV.  as  provides,  that  in  every 
case  of  conviction  of  any  prisoner  for  murder,  the  court  shall  direct  such  prisoner  to  bo 
boug  in  chains,  is  hereby  repealed. 

II.  That  in  every  case  of  conviction  in  Ireland^  of  any  prisoner  for  murder,  the  court 
•ball  direct  such  prisoner  to  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  where  he  shall 
have  been  confined  afler  conviction. 

The  Act  of  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  30. 

I.  Repeals  so  much  of  two  Acts  of  9  and  10  Geo,  IV.  as  directs  the  period  of  executioOf 
and  the  prison  discipline  of  persons  convicted  of  the  crime  of  murder;  and 

II.  Enacts,  that  sentence  of  death  may  be  pronounced  afler  convictions  for  murder,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  judge  shall  have  the  same  power,  in  all  respects,  as  afler  con- 
Tietioo  for  other  capital  offences. 

UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  United  State$  statutory  enactments  have  made  some  changes  in  the  ancient 
doctrines  of  homicide.  The  rules  of  construction,  however,  remain  the  same  and  the 
meaning  of  technical  terms  is  nnaffectcd.  In  questions  of  the  law  of  homicide,  the  com- 
mon law  outhoritics  are  the  basis  on  which  courts  apply  tho  statutes  of  the  several  states. 
U.  S.  V.  MagiU,  1  W,  C,  C.  R.  463.  Pa.v.  M'Fall,  Add,  456.  Com,  v.  Thompson,  6 Mass. 
134.  Slate  v.  Zeller,  3  HaUtead,  220.  State  v.  iVorrts,  1  Hay,  429.  State  v.  Weaver^ 
8  Hay,  Com.  ▼.  Daily,  4  Penn,  Law  Journal,  154.  • 
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The  Act  of  Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  provides:  If  anj  penon  or  persons  shall  com. 
mit,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven,  basin,  or  baj,  oat  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State,  murder  or  robbery,  or  any  other  offence,  which,  if  committed  with- 
in  the  body  of  a  county,  would,  by  tlie  laws  of  the  United  Statei^  be  punishable  with 
death;  or  it' any  captain  or  mariner  of  any  ship  or  other  vessel,  shall  piratically  and  fclo- 
niously  run  away  with  such  ship  or  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  merchandise  to  the  value 
of  fitly  dollars,  or  yield  np  such  ship  or  vessel  voluntarily  to  any  pirate;  or  if  any  seaman 
shall  lay  violent  hands  upon  his  commander,  thereby  to  hinder  and  prevent  his  6ghting 
in  defence  of  his  ship,  or  goods  committed  to  his  trust,  or  shall  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship; 
every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed,  taken  and  adjudged  to  be  a  pirate  and  felon,  and 
being  thereof  convicted  shall  suffer  death;  and  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  place  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  shall  be  in  the  district 
where  the  offender  is  apprehended  or  into  which  he  may  first  be  brought. — Act  ZOik 
April,  1790,  sect.  8.  See  po$U  Act  of  3d  March,  1845,  sec.  4. 

If  any  seaman  or  other  person  shall  commit  manslaughter,  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
confederate,  or  attempt  or  endeavour  to  corrupt  any  commander,  master,  officer,  or  mari- 
ner, to  yield  up,  or  to  run  away  with  any  vessel,  or  with  any  goods,  or  to  torn  pirate, 
or  to  go  over  to  or  confederate  with  pirates,  or  in  any  wise  tnule  with  any  pirate  know- 
lug  him  to  be  such,  or  shall  furnish  such  pirate  with  any  ammunition,  stores  or  provl. 
sions  of  any  kind,  or  shall  fit  out  any  vessel  knowingly  and  with  a  design  to  trade  with 
or  supply  or  correspond  with  any  pirate  or  robber  upon  the  seas;  or  if  any  person  shall 
any  ways  consult,  combine,  confederate  or  correspond  with  any  pirate  or  robber  on  the 
seas,  knowing  him  to  be  guilty  of  any  such  piracy  or  robbery;  or  if  any  seaman  shall 
confine  the  master  of  any  vessel,  or  endeavour  to  make  a  revolt  in  such  vessel ;  such  per- 
son so  offending,  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three 
years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars.  Ibid,  $ect,  12. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock-yard,  magazine,  or  in 
any  other  place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  ths 
United  States,  commit  the  crime  of  wilful  murder,  such  person  or  persona,  on  beinfr 
thereof  convicted,  shall  suffer  death.  Ibid.  $ect,  3. 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  within  any  fort,  arsenal,  dock.yard,  magazine,  or  other 
place  or  district  of  country,  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
commit  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  such  person  or  persons 
shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars.  Act  30tk  April,  1790,  sec.  7. 

If  any  person  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  arm  of  the  sea,  or  in  any  river,  haven, 
creek,  biasin  or  bay,  within  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state,  shall  commit  the  crime  of  wilfal 
murder,  or  rape,  or  shall,  wilfully  and  maliciously,  strike,  stab,  wound,  poison,  or  shoot 
at,  any  other  person,  of  which  striking,  stabbing,  wounding,  poisoning,  or  shooting,  such 
person  shall  afterwards  die  upon  land  within  or  without  the  United  States,  erery  person 
so  offending,  his  or  her  counsellors,  aiders  or  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  upon  conviction  thereof,  suffer  death.  Act  3d  March,  1825,  sect,  4. 

Whenever  any  criminal,  convicted  of  any  offence  against  the  United  States,  shall  be 
imprisoned  in  pursuance  of  such  conviction,  and  of  the  sentence  thereupon  in  the  prison 
or  penitentiary  of  any  state  or  territory,  such  criminal  shall,  in  all  respects,  be  subject  to 
the  same  discipline  and  treatment  as  convicts  sentenced  by  the  courts  of  the  state  or  ter- 
ritory in  which  such  prison  or  penitentiary  is  situated;  and,  while  so  confined  therein, 
shall  also  be  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  officers  having  charge  of  the  same,  under 
the  laws  of  the  said  state  or  territory.  Act  of  June  30, 1834. 

In  a  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  1818,  the  court  said,  that 
admitting  that  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
that,  *«  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion," vests  m  the  United  Siatts  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  such  cases,  and  that  a  mur. 
der  committed  in  the  waters  of  a  state,  where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  is  a  case  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction;  Congress  have  not,  in  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1791, 
ch.  9.  **  for  the  punishment  of  certain  offences  against  the  United  States^**  so  exercised 
this  power  as  to  confer  on  the  courts  of  the  United  Slates  jurisdiction  over  such  murder. 
United  States  v.  Btvans,  3  Wheaton,  336. 

Congress  having  in  tiie  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1790,  chapter  9th,  provided  for  the 
punishment  of  murder,  &c.  committed  **  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  river,  haven, 
basin  or  bay,  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,**  it  is  not  tho  offence  com- 
mitted, but  the  bay,  &.c.  in  which  it  is  committed,  that  must  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Sute.  Ibid, 
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Tbe  gnni  to  the  United  State$  in  the  constitution  of  all  Gases  of  admiralty  and  niari« 
time  jorifldiction,  does  not  extend  to  a  cession  of  the  waters  in  which  these  cases  may 
arise,  or  of  general  jarisdiction  over  the  same.  Congress  may  pass  all  laws  which  are 
necessary  for  giving  the  most  complete  effect  to  the  exercise  of  the  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction  granted  to  the  government  of  the  Un-on;  but  the  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  place,  subject  to  this  grant,  adheres  to  the  territory  as  a  portion  of  territory  not 
yet  given  away;  and  the  residuary  powers  of  legislation  still  remain  in  the  state.  The 
Untied  Siatee  v.  Bevans,  3  Wheaton,  336. 

On  an  indictment  for  murder,  founded  on  the  8th  Sect,  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
April  33lA,  1790,  Ch,  36,  the  death  as  well  as  tbe  mortal  stroke  must  happen  on  the  high 
seas.     United  Statee  v.  Magill,  4  Dallae,  426. 

The  Federal  Courts  have  no  cognizance  of  a  case  where  the  mortal  stroke  was  given 
00  the  high  seas,  and  the  death  occurred  on  shore  in  a  foreign  country.     Ibid. 

Murder,  Slc  committed  by  persons  on  board  a  vessel  not  at  the  time  belonging  to  the 
■abjecte  of  any  foreign  power,  but  in  possession  of  a  crew  actin|[  in  defiance  of  all  law, 
a.nd  acknowledging  obedience  to  no  government  whatever,  is  within  the  8th  Section  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  April  30, 1790,  CA.  36,  and  is  punishable  in  the  Courts  of  the  United 
States.  United  States  v.  Palmei-  and  others,  3  Wheat  on,  610.  United  States  v.  Pirates^ 
5  WkeaUm,  192.    See  also  U.  S,  v.  Furlong,  5  Wheaton,  134. 

Under  the  1 2th  Sect,  of  tbe  Act  of  Congress  of  April  30,  1790,  Ch,  36,  manslaughter 
is  not  punishable  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  unless  it  be  committed  on  the  high 
seas.     UniUd  States  v.  Wiltberger,  5  Wheaton,  56. 

Tbe  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  of  murder,  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  from  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  United  States,  by  a  foreigner  bein^  on  board  of  such 
vesfiel,  upon  another  foreigner  Wing  on  board  of  a  foreign  vessel.    Jbia, 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  not  jurisdiction  of  a  murder  committed  by  one 
fbreigner  on  another  foreigner,  on  board  a  foreign  vesf^el  on  the  high  seas.    Ibid. 

There  is  a  distinction  t^tween  the  crimes  of  murder  and  piracy.  The  latter  is  an 
offence  within  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  all  nations;  not  so  with  murder;  it  is  punish- 
able under  the  laws  of  each  State.    Ibid. 

The  Courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction,  under  the  Act  of  April  30th,  1790, 
Ch.  36,  of  murder  or  robbery  committed  on  the  high  seas,  although  not  committed  on 
board  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  as  if  she  had  no  national 
character,  but  was  held  by  pirates,  or  persons  not  lawfully  sailing  under  the  flag  of  any 
foreign  nation.     United  States  v.  Holmes  et  al,  5  Wheat.  412. 

In  the  same  case,  and  under  tlie  same  act,  if  the  offence  be  committed  on  board  of  a 
fiM'eign  vessel,  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States  by  a  foreigner,  or  by  a  citizen  or  foreigner,  on  board  of  a  piratical 
TeMel,  the  offence  is  equally  cognizable  by  the  Courts  of  the  United  States.     Ibid. 

It  b  immaterial  whether  the  offence  was  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel,  or  in  the  sea, 
by  throwing  the  deceased  overboard  and  drowning  him,  or  by  shooting  him  in  the  sea, 
thoagh  he  was  not  thrown  overboard.    Ibid. 

In  an  indictment  for  a  piratical  murder,  under  the  eighth  section  of  the  Act  of  April 
3(kk,  1790,  Ch.  36,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  the  prisoner  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  nor  that  the  crime  was  committed  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  charge  it  as  committed  from  on  board  such  a 
vessel,  by  a  mariner  sailing  on  board  such  a  vessel.  United  States  v.  Pirates,  5  Whea* 
teml84. 

To  make  a  man  a  principal  in  a  murder,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  inflict  the 
mortal  wound.  It  is  sufficient  if  he  be  present,  aiding  and  abetting  the  act.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  particular  malice  against  the  deceased.  It  is  sufficient 
if  there  be  deliberate  malignity  and  depravity  in  the  conduct  of  the  party.  United  State$ 
T.  JSots,  1  GaUison,  C.  C.  R.  524. 

If  a  number  of  persons  conspire  together  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  and  death  happen  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  design,  it  is  murder  in  all.  If  the  unlawful  act  was  a  trespass,  the 
murder,  to  affect  all,  must  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design.  If  the  unlawful  act 
be  a  felony,  it  will  be  murder  in  all,  although  tbe  death  happen  collaterally,  or  beside  the 
principal  design.    Ibid. 

If  several  persons  conspire  to  seize,  with  force  and  violence,  a  vessel,  and  run  away 
with  her,  and  if  necessary,  to  kill  any  person  who  shall  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of 
tlie  design,  and  death  ensue  in  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  it  is  murder  in  all  who  are 
present,  aiding  and  abetting  in  executing  tbe  design.    Ibid, 
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The  legal  roeanini^  of  **  malice  afbretboaiifht,**  in  cases  of  homicide,  is  not  eonfiiied  to 
bomicide  committed  in  cold  blood  with  settled  desi^  and  premeditation,  bat  extends  to 
all  cases  of  homicide,  howe? er  sadden  the  occasion,  where  the  act  is  done  with  sach 
cruel  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary  indicationsof  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant 
spirit;  as  where  the  puninhment  inflicted  by  a  party,  even  apoo  provocation,  is  out* 
rag(M>u8  in  its  nature  and  continuance,  and  beyond  all  proportion  to  the  ofl^noe ;  so  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  diabolical  malignity  and  brutality  than  to  bomao  infirmity. 
And  much,  in  these  cases,  depends  on  the  instrument  employed — whether  dangeroos  to 
life  or  not     The  United  Staies  v.  Cornell,  3  iUosoA**  C.  C.  R,  91. 

NEW  YORK. 
Revised  Statutes,  Pari  IV.  Chap.  1.  JUle  1. 

See.  4.  The  killing  of  a  human  being  without  the  anthority  of  law,  by  poison,  shooting, 
stabbing,  or  any  other  means,  or  in  any  other  manner,  is  either  murder,  maiislanghter, 
or  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  according  to  the  &cts  and  circamstances  of  each 
case. 

See.  5.  Such  killing,  unless  it  be  manslaoghter  or  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  murder  in  the  following  cases : 

1st  When  perpetrated  from  a  premeditated  design  to  effect  the  death  of  the  persoQ 
killed,  or  of  any  human  being. 

2d.  When  perpetrated  by  any  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others,  and  evincing  a  de- 
praved mind,  regardless  of  human  life,  although  without  any  premeditated  design  to 
effect  the  death  of  any  particular  individual. 

3d.  When  perpetrated  without  any  design  to  effect  death,  by  a  person  engaged  in  the 
commission  of  any  felony. 

Sec.  6.  Every  inhabitant  or  resident  of  this  State,  who  shall  by  previous  appointment 
or  engagement,  fight  a  duel  without  the  jurisdiction  of  this  State,  and  in  so  doing,  shall 
inflict  a  wound  upon  his  antagonist  or  any  other  person,  whereof  the  person  thus  injured 
shall  die  within  this  State,  and  every  s^ond,  engaged  in  such  duel,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  murder  within  this  State,  and  may  be  indicted,  tried  and  convicted  in  the  county  where 
such  death  shall  happen. 

See.  7.  Every  person  indicted  under  the  provisions  of  the  last  section  may  plead  a 
former  conviction  or  acquittal  for  the  same  offence,  in  another  State  or  country ;  and  if 
such  plea  be  admitted  or  established,  it  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  fiirther  or  other  proceedingi 
against  such  person  for  the  same  offence,  within  this  State. 

See.  8.  The  killing  of  a  master  by  his  servant,  or  of  a  husband  by  hb  wife,  shall  not 
be  deemed  any  other  or  higher  offence  than  if  committed  by  any  other  person. 

See.  9.  Arson  in  the  first  degree,  the  punishment  of  which  is  prescribed  in  this  title, 
consists  in  wilfully  setting  fire  to  or  burning  in  the  night  time,  a  dwelling-honse,  in 
which  there  shall  be,  at  the  time,  some  human  being;  and  every  bouse,  prison,  jail, or 
other  edifice,  which  shall  have  been  usually  occupied  by  persons  lodging  therein  at  nighti 
shall  be  deemed  a  dwelling-house  of  any  person  so  lodging  therein. 

See,  10.  But  no  warehouse,  barn,  shed,  or  other  outhouse,  shall  be  deemed  a  dwelliog- 
house,  or  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  within  the  meaning  of  the  last  section,  unless  the 
same  be  joined  to,  immediately  connected  with,  and  part  of  a  dwelling-house. 

See,  11.  Whenever  any  convict  shall  be  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  the 
Court,  or  a  mayor  thereof— of  whom  the  presiding  judge  shall  always  be  one,  shall  make 
out,  sign  and  deliver  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  a  warrant  stating  such  conviction  and 
sentence,  and  appointing  the  day  on  which  such  sentence  shall  be  executed. 

See.  12.  Such  day  shall  not  be  less  than  four  weeks,  and  not  more  than  eight  weeks 
from  the  time  of  the  sentence. 

See.  13.  The  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  at  which  such  conviction  shall  have  taken 
place,  shall  immediately  thereupon  transmit  to  the  Governor  of  this  State,  by  mail,  a 
statement  of  such  conviction  and  sentence,  with  the  notes  of  testimony  taken  by  such 
judge  on  the  trial.  The  expense  of  such  statement,  to  be  estimated  at  the  rate  allowed 
for  drafls  and  copies  of  pleadings  in  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  be  audited  by  the  Coinp* 
tniller,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  14.  l^he  Governor  shall  bo  authorized  to  require  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor, 
the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  attorney  general,  or  of  any  of  them,  upoa 
any  stdtcment  so  furnished. 

See.  15.  No  judge,  Court,  or  officer,  other  than  the  Governor,  shall  have  anj  anthority 
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to  reprieve  or  ratpend  the  ezecotion  of  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death; 
except  sheriflb,  in  the  cases  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

See.  16.  If  after  any  convict  shall  have  been  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  he 
■ball  become  insane,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  circuit  jud^ 
of  the  circait,  or  if  he  be  absent  from  the  county,  with  the  concurrence  of  any  judge  of 
the  Court  before  which  the  conviction  was  had,  may  summon  a  jury  of  twelve  electors 
to  inquire  into  such  insanity,  and  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  district 
attorney  of  the  county. 

See.  17.  The  dintrict  attorney  shall  attend  such  inquiry,  and  may  produce  witnesses 
before  the  jury ;  for  which  purpose  he  shall  have  the  same  power  to  issue  subpoenas  as 
for  witnesses  to  attend  a  grand  jury,  and  disobedience  thereto  may  be  punished  by  the ' 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  which  shall  next  sit  in  such  county,  in  the  same  manner  as 
disobedience  to  any  process  issued  by  such  Court 

See.  18.  The  inquisition  of  the  jury  shall  be  signed  by  them  and  the  Sheriff.  If  it  be 
ibond  by  such  inquisition  that  such  convict  is  insane,  the  Sheriff  shall  suspend  execution 
of  the  warrant  directing  the  death  of  such  convict,  until  he  shall  receive  a  warrant  from 
the  Governor  of  this  State,  or  from  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  directing  the  eze- 
cotion of  such  convict. 

See.  19.  The  Sheriff  shall  immediately  transmit  such  inquisition  to  the  Governor,  who 
nay,  as  soon  as  he  shall  be  convinced  of  tlie  sanity  of  such  convict,  issue  a  warrant 
appointing  a  time  and  place  for  his  execution,  pursuant  to  his  sentence. 

Sec.  20.  If  a  female  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  be  pregnant,  the 
Sheriff  shall  in  like  manner  summon  a  jury  of  six  physicians,  and  shall  give  the  like 
notice  thereof  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shall  attend  and  have  power  to  issue  sub- 
penas,  as  herein  before  provided,  and  with  the  like  effect.  An  inquisition  shall  in  like 
manner  be  made  and  signed  by  the  jurors  and  the  Sheriff. 

See,  21.  If  by  such  inquisition  it  appear  that  such  female  convict  is  quick  with  child,  the 
Sheriff  shall  in  like  manner  suspend  the  execution  of  her  sentence,  and  shall  transmit 
the  inquisition  to  the  Governor. 

See.  22.  Whenever  the  Governor  shall  be  satisfied  that  such  female  convict  is  no  longer 
{nick  witli  child,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  appointing  a  day  for  her  execution  pursuant 
to  her  sentence,  or  he  may  in  his  discretion  commute  her  punishment  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  the  State  prison. 

See.  23.  Whenever  for  any  reason,  any  convict  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
•hall  not  have  been  executed  pursuant  to  such  sentence,  and  the  same  shall  stand  in  full 
Ibrce,  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  application  of  the  attorney  general,  or  of  the  district 
attorney  of  the  county  where  the  conviction  was  had,  shall  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
to  brings  such  convict  before  such  Court;  or  if  he  be  at  large,  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension may  be  issued  by  the  said  Court,  or  any  justice  thereof. 

See.  24.  Upon  such  convict  being  brought  before  the  Court,  they  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  and  circumstances — and  if  no  legral  reasons  exist  against  the  execution  of 
such  sentence,  they  shall  sign  a  warrant  to  theSheriff  of  the  proper  county,  commanding 
him  to  do  execution  of  such  sentence,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  appointed  therein ;  which 
•hall  be  obeyed  by  such  sheriff  accordingly. 

See.  25.  The  punishment  of  death  shall  in  all  cases  be  inflicted,  by  hanging  the  convict 
by  the  neck,  until  he  be  dead. 

See.  26.  Whenever  any  person  shall  be  condemned  to  suffer  death  for  any  crime  of 
which  such  person  shall  have  been  convicted  in  any  Court  of  this  State,  such  punishment 
shall  be  Inflicted  within  the  walls  of  the  prison  of  the  county  in  which  such  conviction 
■hall  have  taken  place,  or  within  a  yard  or  enclosure  adjoining  said  prison. 

See.  27.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the  county  to  be  present 
at  such  execution,  and  to  invite  the  presence,  by  at  least  three  days*  previous  notice,  of 
the  judges,  district  attorney,  clerk  and  surrogate  of  said  county,  together  with  two  phy- 
sicians and  twelve  reputable  citizens,  to  be  selected  by  said  Sheriff  or  under^herlff.  And 
the  said  Sheriff  or  under-sheriff  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  criminal,  permit  such  minis- 
ter or  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  exceeding  two,  us  said  criminal  shall  name,  and  any 
of  the  immediate  relatives  of  said  criminal,  to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution ; 
and  also  such  officers  of  the  priflon,  deputies  and  constables  as  said  Sheriff  or  under, 
sheriff  shall  deem  expedient  to  have  present;  but  no  other  persons  than  those  herein 
mentioned  shall  be  permitted  to  bo  present  at  such  execution;  nor  shall  any  person  under 
age  be  allowed  to  witness  the  same. 

See.  2B.  The  Sheriff  or  under-sheriff  and  judges  attending  such  execution,  shall  pre. 
pare  and  sign,  officially,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  time  and  place  thereof,  and  that 
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tach  criminal  was  then  and  there  executed  in  confonnity  to  the  aentence  of  the  Ccmit, 
and  the  provisiiins  of  this  act;  and  shall  procare  to  said  certificate  the  signatures  of  the 
other  public  officers  and  persons  not  relatircs  of  the  criminal,  who  witnessed  such  ezecu* 
tion.  And  the  Sheriff  or  nnder-sheriff  shall  cause  socb  certificate  to  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  said  coanty,  and  a  copy  thereof  to  be  published  in  the  State  paper, 
and  in  one  newspaper,  if  any,  printed  in  said  coanty.  2  It.  &  2 J  Ed.p,  546,  et  9tq. 
TaU  2,  ArticU  1,  {of  $ame  part  and  chapter.) 

See.  I.  The  killing  of  one  human  being,  by  the  act,  procurement  or  omission  of 
anotiicr,  in  cases  where  such  killing  shall  not  be  murder  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  first  title  of  this  chapter,  U  either  justifiable  or  eicusable  homicide  or  mansladghter. 

See.  2.  Such  homicide  is  justifiable  when  committed  by  paUic  officers,  and  those  acting 
by  their  command,  in  their  aid  and  assistance,  either — 

1.  In  obedience  to  any  judgment  of  a  competent  court;  or, 

2.  When  necessarily  committed  in  overcoming  actual  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
some  le^ral  process,  or  to  the  discharge  of  any  other  legal  doty;  or, 

3.  When  necessarily  committed  in  retaking  felons  who  have  been  rescoed  or  who 
have  escaped ;  or, 

4.  When  necessarily  committed  in  arresting  felons  fleeing  from  justice. 

See.  3.  Such  homicide  is  also  justifiable,  when  committed  by  any  person,  in  either  of 
the  following  cases : 

1.  When  resisting  any  attempt  to  murder  such  person,  or  to  commit  any  felooy 
upon  him  or  her,  or  upon  or  in  any  dwelling-house  in  which  such  person  shall  be;  or, 

2.  When  committed  in  the  lawful  defence  of  such  person,  or  of  his  or  her  husband, 
wife,  parent,  child,  master,  mistress  or  servant,  when  there  shall  be  a  reasonable  groond 
to  apprehend  a  design  to  commit  a  felony,  or  to  do  some  great  personal  injury ,  and  there 
shall  lie  imminent  danger  of  such  design  being  accomplished ;  or, 

3.  When  necessarily  committed  in  attempting  by  lawful  ways  and  means  to  appre- 
hend any  person  for  any  felony  committed ;  or  in  lawfully  suppressing  any  riot ;  or  in 
lawfully  keeping  and  preserving  tlie  peace. 

Sec.  4.  Such  homicide  is  excusable  when  committed — 

1.  By  accident  and  misfortune  in  lawfully  correcting  a  child  or  servant;  or  in  dogif 
any  other  lawful  act  by  lawful  means  with  usual  and  ordinary  caution,  and  without  any 
unlawful  intent;  or, 

2.  By  accident  and  misfortune,  in  the  heat  of  passion,  upon  any  sudden  and  sufficient 
provocation,  or  upon  a  sudden  combat,  without  any  undue  advantage  being  taken,  and 
without  any  dangerous  weapon  being  used,  and  not  done  in  a  cruel  or  usual  manner. 

Sec.  5.  Whenever  it  shall  sppear  to  the  jury,  on  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted  kt 
murder  or  manslaughter,  that  the  alleged  homicide  was  committed  under  circumstances, 
or  in  cases  where  by  law  such  homicide  was  justifiable  or  excusable,  the  jury  shall  ren- 
der a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Sec.  6.  The  killing  of  a  human  being,  without  a  design  to  effect  death,  by  the  act, 
procurement,  or  culpable  negligence  of  any  other,  while  such  other  is  engaged — 

1.  In  the  perpetration  of  any  crime  or  misdemeanor  not  amounting  to  felony;  or, 

2.  In  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  such  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

In  cases  where  such  killing  would  be  murder  at  the  common  law,  shall  be  deemed 
manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

Sec.  7.  Every  person  deliberately  assisting  another  in  the  commission  of  self-murder, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

Sec.  8.  The  wilful  killir\g  of  an  unborn  quick  child,  by  any  injury  to  the  mother  of 
such  child,  which  would  be  murder  if  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  such  mother,  shall  be 
deemed  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree. 

Sec.  9.  Repealed.    See  post,  act  of  May  13(A,  1845. 

Sec.  10.  The  killing  of  a  human  being,  without  a  design  to  effect  death,  in  a  heat  of 
passion,  but  in  a  cruel  and  usual  manner,  unless  it  be  committed  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  constitute  excusable  or  justifiable  homicide,  shall  be  deemed  manslaughter 
in  the  second  degree. 

See.  11.  Every  person  who  shall  unnecessarily  kill  another,  either 

1.  While  resisting  an  attempt  by  such  other  person  to  commit  any  felony,  or  to  do 
any  other  unlawful  act;  or, 

2.  Aflcr  such  attempt  shall  have  failed; 

Shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree. 

Sec.  12.  The  killing  of  another  in  the  heat  of  passion,  without  a  design  to  eflbct 
death,  by  a  dangerous  weapon,  in  any  case  except  such  wherein  the  killing  of  another 
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deeUred  to  be  jiutifiaUe  or  excnmble,  ihall  be  deemed  maiulanghter  in  the 

ne. 

L  The  iDTolontarj  kilHnff  of  &  human  being,  by  the  act,  procurement,  or 

negli^noe  of  another,  whUe  such  other  person  is  engaged  in  the  commitfsioa 

MM,  or  other  injury  to  private  rights  or  property,  or  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 

meh  injury,  ahaU  be  deemed  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree. 

i»  If  the  owner  of  a  mischievous  animal,  knowing  its  propensities,  wil- 

isr  it  to  go  at  large,  or  fihall  keep  it  without  ordinary  care,  and  such  animal, 

■t  lar^  or  not  confined,  kill  any  human  being,  who  shall  have  taken  all  the 

OS  which  the  circumstances  may  permit,  to  avoid  such  animal,  such  owner 

learned  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree. 

w  Any  person  navigating  any  boat  or  vessel  for  gain,  who  shall  wilfully  or 

If  receive  so  many  passengers,  or  such  a  quantity  of  other  lading,  that  by 

areof  such  boat  or  vessel  shall  sink  or  overset,  and  thereby  any  human  being 

drowned  or  otherwise  killed,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the 

ree. 

•  If  the  captain  or  any  other  person,  having  charge  of  any  steamboat  used  for 
ijance  of  passengers,  or  if  the  engineer  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the 
0ach  boat  or  of  any  other  apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam,  shall,  from 
I  or  gross  neglect,  or  for  the  purpose  of  excelling  any  other  boat  in  speed, 

«Uow  to  be  created,  such  an  undue  quantity  of  steam  as  to  burst  or  break  the 
other  apparatus  in  which  it  shall  be  generated,  or  any  apparatus  or  machinery 
I  therewith,  by  which  bursting  or  breaking,  any  person  shall  be  killed :  every 
ain,  engineer,  or  other  person,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manalaughter  in  the 
fee. 

.  If  any  physician,  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  shall,  without  a  design  to 
ith,  administer  any  poison,  drug  or  medicine,  or  do  any  other  act  to  another 
'hich  shall  produce  the  death  of  such  other,  he  sliali  be  deemed  guilty  of  man- 
in  the  third  degree. 

w  The  involuntary  killing  of  another,  by  any  weapon,  or  by  means  neither 
unusual  in  the  heat  of  passion,  in  any  cases  other  than  such  as  are  herein  de- 
be  excusable  homicide,  shall  be  deemed  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree. 
.  Every  other  killing  of  a  human  being,  by  the  act,  procurement,  or  culpable 

•  of  another,  where  such  killing  is  not  justifiable  or  excusable,  or  is  not  de- 
tbis  chapter  murder,  or  in  this  title  manslaughter  of  some  other  degree,  shall 
d  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree. 

'•  Persons  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  first,  second,  or  third  degrees,  shall 

led  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison,  as  follows : 

MUM  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree,  for  a  term  not  less  than  seven 

onricted  of  manslaughter  in  the  second  degree,  for  a  term  not  less  than  fbor, 
Dore  than  seven  years. 

Dovicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  third  degree,  for  a  term  not  more  than  foar 
d  not  less  than  two  years. 

i.  Every  person  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  fourth  degree,  shall  be 
by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison  for  two  years,  or  by  imprisonment  in  a 
il  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
nch  fine  and  imprisonment    3  R,  S,  2d  ed.  p.  546,  et  aeq. 

By  the  Act  of  May  13, 1845. 

IT  person  who  shall  administer  to  any  person  pregnant  with  a  quick  child,  or 
wr  any  such  woman,  or  advise  or  procure  any  such  woman  to  take  any  medi- 
%  or  substance  whatever,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  instrument  or  other  means, 
nt  thereby  to  destroy  such  child,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  necessary  to 
the  life  of  such  mother,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  the  second 

rj  person  who  shall  administer  to  any  pregnant  woman,  or  prescribe  for  any 
itD,  or  advise  or  procure  any  such  woman  to  take  any  medicine,  drug,  or  sub- 
thing  whatever,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  instruments  or  ether  means  what- 
I  intent  thereby  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  such  woman,  shall,  upon 
1,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail,  not  less  than  three  months  nor 
D  one  year. 

rj  woman  who  shall  solicit  of  any  person  an^  medicine,  drag,  or  substance  or 
alerer,  and  ihall  take  the  8anie«or  shall  sabiuit  lo  any  operation  or  other  ineeM 
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whatever,  with  intent  thereby  to  procure  a  minearriafe,  shall  be  deemed  ^ilty  of  a  mia. 
demeanor,  and  shall  opon  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  coantyjail  not 
lefts  than  tlirec  montiis  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding'  one  thousand 
dollars,  or  by  both  such  6ne  and  imprisonment. 

4.  Any  woman  who  shall  endeavour  privately,  either  by  herself  or  the  procurement  of 
others,  to  conceal  the  death  of  any  issue  of  her  body.  Which  if  born  alive  would  by  law 
be  a  bastard,  whether  it  was  born  dead  or  alive,  or  whether  it  was  murdered  or  not,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction  tbereof,4|0  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year. 

5.  Any  woman  who  shall  be  convicted  a  second  time  of  the  offence  specified  in  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  a  state  prison  for  a  term  not  less  than 
two  or  more  than  five  years. 

6.  Section  nine,  article  first,  title  second,  of  chapter  one,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Re- 
vised  Statute$;  and  section  twenty ^ne,  title  six,  chapter  one,  of  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Retited  Statute$,  are  hereby  repealed. 

In  Fnoeh^B  case,  (1834)  Chancellor  Walworth  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  Ckiurt  of 
Errors  of  New  York,  said:  **  Where  an  offence  is  created  by  statute,  which  was  not  an 
offence  by  the  common  law,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  indictment  must  charge  the 
off*ence  to  have  been  committed  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  intent  mentioned 
in  the  statute,  which  of  course  contains  the  only  appropriate  definition  of  the  crime. 
State  V.  Jonea,  2  Yerg.  Ten,  ft.  22.  State  v.  O.  Banmrn,  1  BailtyU  Law,  R.  144.  But  even 
in  that  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  the  exact  words  of  the  statute  creating  the 
offence,  provided  other  words  are  used  in  the  indictment  which  are  equivalent,  or  words 
of  more  extensive  signification,  and  which  necessarily  include  the  words  used  in  the 
statute ;  as  where  advUedly  is  substituted  for  knowingly,  or  malicioualy  for  wilfully^  md 
the  like.  7%e  King  v.  Fuller,  1  Bos.  Sf  PuU.  180.  UnUed  States  ▼.  BacheUer,  2  GaU. 
R.  15.  It  is  otherwise  in  indictments  for  common  law  offences,  where  the  law  has 
adopted  certain  technical  expressions  to  define  the  offence,  or  to  indicate  the  intention 
with  which  it  was  committed ;  in  which  cases  the  crime  must  be  described,  or  the  inten- 
tion must  be  expressed  by  the  technical  terms  prescribed,  and  no  other.  Thus,  in  an 
indictment  tor  murder,  the  terms,  murder  of  his  malice  aforethought,  are  coosidered  ab- 
■olutely  necessary  in  describing  the  offence:  and  if  these  words  are  left  out  of  the  indict- 
ment,  it  will  be  deemed  a  case  of  manslaughter  only.  In  determining  the  question  whether 
an  indictment  should  be  drawn  as  at  the  common  law,  or  should  appear  to  be  founded 
upon  a  statutory  provision  which  is  applicable  to  the  offence,  the  following  rules  are  to  be 
observed :  If  the  statute  creates  an  otfence,  or  declares  a  common  law  offsnoe,  when  com- 
mitted under  particular  circumstances  not  necessarily  included  in  the  ori^nal  offence, 
punishable  in  a  di^crent  manner  from  what  it  would  haTe  been  without  such  circuni- 
stances;  or  where  the  statute  changes  the  nature  of  the  common  law  offence  to  cme  oft 
higher  degree,  as  where  what  was  originally  a  misdemeanor  is  made  a  folony,  the  in- 
dictment should  be  drawn  in  reference  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  creating  or 
changing  the  nature  of  the  offence,  and  should  conclude  against  the  form  of  the  statute; 
but  if  the  statute  is  only  declaratory  of  what  was  previously  an  ofiTence  at  oommoa 
law,  without  adding  to,  or  altering  the  punishment,  as  was  the  statute  of  25  Edward  Ul, 
declaring  what  should  be  considered  and  adjudged  treason,  the  indictment  need  not  coo- 
elude  against  the  form  of  the  statute.   1  Deac.  Crim.  Law,  661. 

The  object  of  the  legislature  in  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes  relatire 
to  homicide,  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  laws,  certainly  was  not  to  create  a  new  offenee 
of  murder;  but  the  intention  undoubtedly  was  to  restore  the  ancient  common  law  on  that 
subject,  as  it  existed  at  the  time  when  the  common  law  form  of  indictment  was  origi- 
nally  adopted,  and  to  draw  a  proper  line  of  discrimination,  if  possible,  between  the  offenos 
which  was  hcrcafler  to  be  considered  a  felonious  killing,  with  malice  aforethought,  which 
alone  constitutes  the  crime  of  murder,  and  what  was  to  be  deemed  a  felonious  killing 
without  such  malice.  How  far  they  have  succeeded  as  to  the  last  of  these  objects,  miy 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  some  doubt  But  they  have  unquestionably  suc- 
ceeded in  restricting  some  cases  to  the  grade  of  manslaughter,  which,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  common  law,  never  ought  to  have  been  considered  or  adjudged  to  be  offences 
of  a  higher  grade;  such  as  the  unintentional  killing  of  a  person,  or  an  offender  who  was 
engaged  in  a  riot  or  other  offence,  that  was  a  mere  misdemeanor,  and  not  a  felony. 

There  is  another  class  of  cases,  referred  to  on  the  argument  as  cases  of  murder  at  the 
common  law,  which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  revised  statutes,  roust  hereafter  nnquea- 
tionably  be  considered  and  adjudged  to  be  manslaughter,  and  not  murder.  And  there  ii 
alio  another  and  moch  Urger  elait  of  cues  which  hereaAer  moit  be  deemed  murder,  fe^ 
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I  of  the  implied  malice  that  will  now  attach  to  the  onlawfbl  killing;  whichT  cases, 
before  the  revision  of  the  statates,  were  cases  of  manslaughter  only.  The  two  classes 
to  which  I  allade,  depend  however,  upon  a  principle  which  does  not  require  any  change 
to  be  made  in  the  common  law  form  of  the  indictment  for  murder.  Malice  was  implied 
in  many  cases  at  the  common  law,  where  it  was  evident  that  the  offenders  could  not 
have  had  any  intention  of  destroying  human  life,  merely  on  the  ground  that  the  homicide 
was  committed,  while  the  person  who  did  the  act  was  engaged  in  the  commission  of  some 
either  felony,  or  in  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  some  offence  of  that  grade.  Every  felony, 
by  the  common  law,  involved  a  forfeiture  of  the  lands  or  goods  of  the  offender,  upon  a 
conviction  of  the  offence;  and  nearly  ail  offences  of  that  grade  were  punishable  with 
death,  with  or  without  benefit  of  clergy.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  malicious  and 
premeditated  intent  to  perpetrate  one  kind  of  felony,  was,  by  implication  of  law,  trans- 
ferred from  such  offence  to  the  homicide  which  was  actually  committed,  so  as  to  make 
the  latter  offence  a  killing  with  malice  aforethought,  contrary  to  the  real  fact  of  the  case 
M  it  appeared  in  evidence.  This  principle  is  still  retained  in  the  law  of  homicide ;  and 
it  necessarily  follows,  from  the  principle  itself,  that  as  o(\en  as  the  legislature  creates 
new  felonies,  or  raises  offences  which  were  only  misdemeanors  at  the  common  law  to 
the  grade  of  felony,  a  new  clv^  of  murders  is  created  by  the  application  of  this  principle 
to  the  case  of  a  killing  of  a  human  being,  by  a  person'who  is  engaged  in  the  perpetration 
of  a  newly  created  felony.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  legislature  abolishes  an 
offence  which  at  the  common  law  was  a  felony,  or  reduces  it  to  the  grade  of  a  misde- 
meanor only,  the  case  of  an  unlawful  killing,  by  a  person  engaged  in  the  act  which  was 
before  a  felony,  will  no  longer  be  considered  to  be  murder,  but  manslaughter  merely. 
8ach  changes  in  the  law  of  murder  have  often  occurred,  both  in  this  country  and  m 
England;  yet  it  never  has  before  been  thought  necessary  to  change  the  common  law 
form  of  the  indictment  to  meet  cases  of  this  description.  The  court  and  jury  in  such 
eajes  immediately  apply  the  common  law  principle,  and  the  killing  is  adjudged  to  be 
murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  crime  that  the  offen- 
der wan  perpetrating  at  the  time  the  honiicide  was  committed.  Let  us  then  apply  these 
principles  to  the  case  now  under  consideration.  The  revised  statutes  having  declared 
that  hereafler  offences  punishable  with  death  or  with  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
and  such  offences  only,  shall  be  deemed  felonies,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  an  accessary 
to  a  suicide,  or  a  person  who  unintentionally  kills  in  an  attempt  to  perpetrate  a  first 
offence  of  petit  larceny,  could  not  now  be  guilty  of  the  common  law  offence  of  murder; 
and  therefore  the  jury  could  not  have  found  him  guilty  under  an  indictment  like  the  one 
sow  before  us.  The  unintentional  killing  of  a  female,  in  an  attempt  to  produce  an 
abortion,  with  her  own  consent,  was  not  in  itself  murder,  although  at  the  common  law, 
if  she  was  quick  with  child,  it  formed  a  very  aggravated  case  of  felonious  homicide;  and 
it  is  now  made  murder  in  England,  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  which  makes  the  de- 
str notion  of  tlie  child  a  capital  felony.  It  was  also  murder  here,  by  the  operation  of  the 
third  subdivision  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  revised  statutes,  which  attempt  to  define  the 
crime  of  murder,  until  the  legislature,  by  the  amendment  of  the  ninth  section  of  the  next 
title,  2  R.  8.  661.  §  9.  3.  R,  S.  app,  158.  §  58.  made  the  killing  of  the  mother,  as  well  as 
the  child,  a  case  of  manslaughter  only.  Some  other  cases  of  unintentional  killing,  by 
persons  engaged  in  riots  and  other  mifldemeanors  below  the  grade  of  felonies,  which  pre- 
vioas  to  the  revision  had  also  been  impro][>erly  considered  as  cases  of  murder  contrary  to 
principles  of  the  ancient  common  law,  are  now  restored  to  that  grade  of  homicide  to 
which  they  properly  belong.  All  offences  of  that  description  are  now  placed  in  the  class 
of  homicides  committed  without  malice  aforethought;  except  where  the  killing  is  perpe- 
trated by  an  act  imminently  dangerous  to  others,  and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  regard- 
less of  human  life;  which  circumstances  now,  as  at  the  common  law,  are  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  killing  with  malice  aforethought.  2  R» 
S.  657.  §  5.  $ub,  2. 

From  this  examination  of  the  subject,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  common 
law  indictment  for  murder  is  proper,  under  the  provision  of  the  revised  statutes.  And 
a  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  on  such  an  indictment  of  a  felonious  homicide  with 
malice  aforethought,  unless  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statutory 
definition  of  murder."  The  People  v.  Enoch,  13  Wendell,  159.  Vide  The  People  v.  Mc- 
Lead,  1  HiU^  377.  The  People  v.  Jackson,  3  HiU,  92. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  where  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  prisoner 
killed  the  deceased,  while  engaged  in  a  riot  or  other  misdemeanor,  not  amounting  to  a 
felony,  by  misadventure,  but  the  death  eni<ued  in  consequence  of  an  intentional  violence 
vpon  the  person* of  the  deceased;  whether  the  prisoner  designed  to  kill  or  not,  he  is  not 
•■titled  to  have  the  jury  inatrocted  that  they  cannot  oonvict  of  murder,  if  they  should 
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come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortal  wonnd  was  inflicted  in  committing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  commit  an  offence  which  of  itself  is  less  than  felony.  Homicide,  occasioned  by 
committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  though  murder  at  the  common  law, 
is  by  the  revised  statutes  reduced  to  manslaughter  in  the  first  degree.  The  PeofU  ▼. 
Rector,  19  Wendell,  569. 

Manslaughter  differs  from  murder  in  this,  that  though  the  act  which  oecaaioned  the 
death  be  unlawful,  or  likely  to  be  attended  with  bodily  mischief  yet  the  malice,  either 
express  or  implied,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  murder,  is  presumed  to  be  wanting;  and 
the  act  being  imputed  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  the  punishment  is  proportionably 
lenient  Ex  parte  Tayloe,5  Oeioen,  51. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  where  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  sought  to  gain  admittance 
into  a  house  of  ill  fame  by  violence  and  against  the  will  of  the  keeper  thereof,  who  made 
an  attack  upon  the  aggressor,  and  death  ensued,  it  wai  held,  that  testimony  that  threati 
made  a  week  previous  to  the  assault  by  persons  who  had  broken  into  the  bouse,  that 
they  would  return  some  other  night  and  break  in  again,  might  be  received  and  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  jury,  under  the'  instruction  of  the  court ;  although  it  seemi 
that  for  the  rejection  of  such  evidence,  where  it  was  not  shown  that  the  deceased  was  of 
the  party  who  made  the  threats,  a  new  trial  would  not  be  granted.  The  People  t.  Rector, 
19  Wendell,  569. 

As  to  bail  in  homicide,  see  Ex  parte  Tsyloe,  5  Coioen,  51.  Ooodwin*9  case,  1  Hi. 
Cr.  C.  443. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Every  person  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  murder,  shall  suffer  the  ponishment  of 
death  for  the  same.    Rev.  Stat,  chap,  125,  eect,  1. 

In  every  case  of  conviction  of  the  crime  of  murder,  the  court  may,  in  their  dii* 
cretion,  order  the  body  of  the  convict,  after  his  execution,  to  be  dissected,  and 
the  sheriff,  in  such  case,  shall  deliver  the  dead  body  of  such  convict,  to  a  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  in  some  college  or  public  seminary,  if  requested ;  otherwise,  it 
shall  be  delivered  to  any  surgeon,  who  may  be  attending  to  receive  it,  and  who  will 
engage  for  the  dissection  thereof.     Ibid,  eeet,  3. 

Every  person,  being  an  inhabitant  or  resident  of  this  state,  who  shall,  by  previous 
appointment  or  engagement  made  within  the  same,  fight  a  duel  without  the  jurisdictioQ 
of  the  state,  and  in  so  doing,  shall  inflict  a  mortal  wound  upon  any  person,  whereof  the 
person  so  injured  shall  aflerwards  die,  within  this  state,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  mur- 
der within  this  state,  and  may  be  indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  in  the  county  where  soch 
death  shall  happen.    Ibid.  »ect,  3. 

Every  person,  being  an  inhabitant  or  resident  of  this  state,  who  shall,  by  preriooi 
appointment  or  engagement  made  within  the  same,  be  the  second  of  either  party,  in 
such  as  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  shall  be  present  as  second,  when 
such  mortal  wound  is  inflicted,  whereof  death  shall  ensue  within  thb  state,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  accessary  before  the  fact  to  the  crime  of  murder  in  this  state,  and  may 
be  Indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  in  the  county  where  death  shall  happen.    Und,  sect  4. 

Any  person  indicted  under  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections,  may  plead  a  former 
conviction  or  acquittal  of  the  same  offence,  in  any  other  state  or  county,  and  soch  plea, 
if  admitted  or  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  all  further  or  other  proceedings  against  such 
person,  for  the  same  offence,  within  this  state.    Jbid,  sect,  5. 

Every  person,  who  shall  commit  the  crime  of  manslaughter,  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  state  priRon,  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  oos 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  more  than  three  years.  Ibid.aect,9* 

Where  the  act  is  committed  deliberately,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  dangeroof 
consequences,  the  malice  requisite  to  murder  will  be  presumed ;  for  the  law  infers  that  the 
natural  or  probable  effects  of  any  act  deliberately  done,  were  intended  by  the  actor. 
Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  4  Maet,  391. 

A  bare  trespass  against  the  property  of  another,  not  his  dwelling-house,  is  not  t 
sufficient  provocation  to  warrant  the  owner  in  using  a  deadly  weapon  in  its  defence; 
and  if  he  do,  and  with  it  kill  the  trespasser,  it  will  be  murder.  Ibid, 

If  the  beating,  however,  be  with  an  instrument  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  kill,  it 
will  be  no  more  than  manslaughter.  Ibid. 

So,  if  any  one,  under  colour  or  claim  of  legal  authority,  unlawfully  arrest,  or  actually 
attempt  or  offer  to  arrest  another,  and  this  hitter  in  his  resistance  kills  the  aggreseor, 
it  will  be  no  more  than  manslaughter.  Ibid,  * 

So  if  one,  not  a  etranger,  aids  the  injured  party  by  eodetTonriBg  lo 
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RVfcnt  %n  onkwiol  arrest  when  actaally  attempted.  Commonttealik  ▼.  /Veto, 
.S81. 

101  aMmmiof  to  be  a  physician,  however  igrnoraot  of  the  medical  art,  adminiitere 
patient  remedies  which  result  in  his  death,  he  is  not  goilty  of  manslaughter, 
he  has  to  much  knowledge  or  probable  information  of  the  fatsl  teudency  of  his 
aCioiia  as  to  raise  a  presumption  of  obstinate,  wilful  rashness.  Commonwealth  r, 
MM,  6  Haas.  134. 

ra,  however,  such  person  has  opportunity  to  know  of  the  injurious  effects  of  hit 
ea,  and  then  administers  them,  it  would  be  competent  for  the  jury  to  find  him 
of  manslaughter,  even  though  he  might  not  have  intended  any  bodily  harm  to  his 
,    CamwMnweoUh  v.  Tkompttm,  6  JIfass.  134. 

n  one,  having  committed  a  homicide,  had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction, 
at  to  Stat,  1797,  e.  61,  ^  3,  as  a  person  dangerous  to  go  at  large,  and  was  then 
V  murder,  and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  the  court  remanded  him  to 
on  of  correction  till  be  should  be  duly  discharged.  Commonweahk  v.  Jtftriom, 
.168. 

M  counsel  another  to  commit  suicide,  and  the  other,  through  the  influence  of  the 
kill  himself,  the  adviser  is  guilty  of  murder  as  principal    The  presumption 
in  each  case  is,  that  the  advice  had  the  effect  intended  by  the  adviser,  unless  the 
y  be  shown.  Commonwealth  v.  Bstoen,  13  Mase,  359. 

ID  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  killing  is  proved  to  have  been 
lied  by  the  defendant,  and  nothing  further  is  shown,  the  presumption  of  law  is, 
was  malicious,  and  an  act  of  murder,  and  proof  of  matter  of  excuse  or  extenuation 
tlM  deiendant   Commonwealth  v.  York^  9  MeUalf,  93. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Aet  of  April  22d,  1794,  reciting  that,  whereas  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  pre- 

0  eomroission  of  crimes,  and  to  repair  the  injury  that  hath  been  done  thereby  to 
,  or  the  individual ;  and  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that  these  objects  are 
iMained  by  moderate,  but  certain  penalties,  than  by  severe  and  excessive  punish- 

and  whereas  it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  endeavour  to  reform,  rather 
ilerminate  offenders,  and  the  punishment  of  death  ought  never  to  be  inflicted 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  public  safety ;  provides  that 
aiffle  whatsoever,  hereaflcr  committed,  except  murder  of  the  first  degree,  shall  be 
ad  with  death  in  the  state  of  PennayZvatita. 

whereas  the  several  offences  which  are  included  under  the  general  denomination 
der,  differ  so  great!  v  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of  their  atrociousness,  that  it 
■i  to  involve  Uiem  m  the  same  punishment  Sect.  1 ;  3  DaUao,  600;  3  Smith,  186; 
A  ad.  861. 

aorder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  lyin?  in  wait,  or  by  any 
ilnd  of  wilful,  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which  shall  be  committed  in 
^pelration,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  shall  be 

1  murder  of  the  first  degree ;  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shidl  be  deemed 
r  of  the  second  degree,  and  the  jury  before  whom  any  person  indicted  for  murder 
•  tried,  shall,  if  they  find  such  person  guilty  thereof,  ascertain  in  their  verdict 
IT  it  be  murder  of  the  first  or  second  degree ;  but  if  such  person  shall  be  convicted 
femion,  the  court  shall  proceed,  by  examination  of  witnesses,  to  determine  the  de- 
*tlie  crime,  and  to  give  sentence  accordingly,  lb,  oect,  2.  See  poot.  Murder  in  the 
id  aecond  degree. 

rj  person  liable  to  be  proaecuted  for  petit  treason  shall  in  future,  be  indicted,  pro- 
■faiost,  and  punished  as  is  directed  in  other  kinds  of  murder.  Aet  ofU3d  Aprils 
Pamphlet,  p.  341 ;  Purdon,  7th  ed.  861. 

ever  any  person  shall  be  charged  with  involuntary  manslaughter,  happening  in 
I  of  an  unlawful  act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  attorney.general,  or 
prosecuting  the  pleas  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  leave  of  the  court,  to 
the  felony,  and  to  proceed  against  and  charge  such  person  with  a  misdemeanor, 

£'ve  in  evidence  any  act  or  acts  of  manslaughter;  and  such  person  or  persons,  on 
n«  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  as  in  cases  of  misdemeanor ;  or  the  aaid  attor* 
naral,  or  other  person  prosecuting  the  pleas  of  the  commonwealth,  may  charge 
fleiioes  in  tlie  same  indictment,  in  which  case  the  jury  may  acquit  the  party  of 
id  find  him  or  her  guilty  of  the  other  charge.    lb,  sect.  8. 

rr  person  covicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  his  or  her  aiders,  abottera  and 
lilora,  shall  suffer  death  by  hanging  by  the  neck.  Sec,  15. 
VOL.  I. — 40 
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Instead  of  the  penitentiarj  punishinent  heretofore  prescribed,  the  pimishinetit  hj 
solitary  confinement  at  labour,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  seTeral  offenders  who  shall, 
after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  commit  and  be  legally  coovicted  of  any  of  the  offences 
hereinafter  enumerated  and  specified;  that  is  to  say : 

Every  person  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  shall  be  senteneed  to  undergo 
imprisonment  in  one  of  the  state  penitentiaries,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  be  kept  in  sepa- 
rate or  solitary  confinement  at  labour  for  the  first  offence,  for  a  period  of  not  leas  than 
four,  nor  more  than  twelve  years,  and  for  the  second  offence  for  the  period  of  hitf  natural 
life,  and  be  fed,  clothed  and  treated  as  is  provided  in  this  act. 

Every  person  duly  convicted  of  voluntary  manslaughter,  shall  be  scDteneed  to  onderg o 
a  similar  confinement  at  labor  for  the  first  offence,  for  a  period  not  leas  than  two,  nor 
more  than  six  years ;  for  a  second  offence  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six,  nor  more 
than  twelve  years,  under  the  same  conditions  as  are  expressed  in  the  first  clanae  of  this 
section,  and  to  give  security  on  conviction  either  for  the  first  or  second  ofieoee,  for  good 
behaviour  during  life,  or  for  any  less  time,  according  to  the  nature  and  enoroiity  of  tha 
offence.    Act  of  23d  Apnl,  1S29,  wed.  4,  Pamph.  p,  341 ;  Itk  ed,  Purdon^  863. 

The  act  o£  April  10th,  1834,  provides : 

Whenever  hereafter  any  person  shall  be  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  hanging  fsr 
any  crime  of  which  he  or  she  shall  have  been  convicted,  the  said  punishment  shiH 
be  inflicted  on  him  or  her  within  the  walls  or  yard  of  the  jail  of  the  county  in 
which  he  or  she  shall  have  been  convicted;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  or 
coroner  of  the  said  county  to  attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution,  to  which  he  shall 
invite  the  presence  of  a  physician,  attomey.general  or  deputy  attomey-general  of  the 
county,  and  twelve  reputable  citizens,  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  sheriff;  and  the  said 
sheriff  shall,  at  the  request  of  the  criminal,  permit  such  ministers  of  the  gospel,  not  ex- 
ceeding two,  as  he  or  she  may  name,  and  any  of  his  or  her  immediate  relatives,  to 
attend  and  be  present  at  such  execution,  together  with  such  officers  of  the  prison  and 
such  of  the  sheriff's  deputies  as  the  said  slieriBT  or  coroner  in  his  discretion  may  think  il 
expedjent  to  have  present,  and  it  shall  be  only  permitted  to  the  persons  above  de^gnated 
to  witness  the  said  execution:  Provided,  Thai  no  person  under  age  shall  be  permitted  co 
any  account  to  witness  the  same.  See.  1/ 

After  the  execution,  the  said  sheriff  or  coroner  shall  make  oath  or  affirmation  in 
writing,  that  he  proceed  to  execute  the  said  criminal  within  the  walls  or  yard  aftre* 
said,  at  the  time  designated  by  the  death-warrant  of  the  Governor,  and  the  same  sbtll 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  of  the  aforcssid 
county,  and  a  copy  thereof  published  in  two  or  more  newspapers,  one  at  least  of  wbicb 
shall  be  printed  in  the  county  where  the  executioa  took  place.  iSec.  2.  Pamph,  L.  S3i 
i'urd.  Dig.  7  ed.p.  945. 

Manslaughter,  though  distinguished  by  the  act  of  1794,  into  voluntary  and  inTolmtirt, 
remains  in  other  respects  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  England.  Pennaylvamti  ▼.  Jf^Att, 
Addison,  256.  In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  voluntary  manslaughter,  eridence  of 
a  positive  intent  to  kill  is  not  necessary ;  it  is  sufficient  if  there  be  bvlcd.  acta  of  viokoes 
as  may  be  expected  to  produce  great  bodily  harm.  Involuntary  manslaoghter  is  where 
it  plainly  appears  that  neither  death  nor  any  great  bodily  harm  was  intended,  but 
death  is  accidentally  caused  by  some  unlawful  act,  or  an  act  not  strictly  nnlawfiil  is 
itself,  bat  done  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without  due  caution.  Cmn.  ▼.  OmUe^  1 8,Sf 
R.  428.  Under  the  act  of  1794,  the  attorney  general  must  prosecute  inrvolontary  mail- 
slaughter  as  a  misdemeanor.    And, 

One  who  is  indicted  for  murder,  cannot  be  convicted  of  titvoltintory  mandaugkUr; 
because  it  is  well  settled  that  one  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor  on  an  indict' 
mcnl  for  felony.    Com.  v.  Gable,  1  S.  Sf  R.  423. 

Passion,  arising  from  sufficient  provocation,  is  evidence  of  the  absence  of  malice,  and 
reduces  homicide  to  manslaughter;  but  passion,  without  provocation,  or  provoeatioii 
without  passion,  is  not  sufficient :  and  when  there  is  both  provocation  and  passion,  the 
provocation  must  be  sufficient  Pennsylvania  v.  Honeyman,  Add.  149.  Pennsylvania  V' 
Bell,  id.  162. 

In  order  to  constitute  the  crime  of  voluntary  manslaughter,  evidence  of  a  positive  in- 
tent to  kill,  is  not  necessary;  it  is  sufficient  if  there  be  such  acts  of  violence  as  may 
be  expected  to  produce  great  bodily  harm.  CommonweaWi  ▼.  6abU,  7  S.  ^  R.  4Sd» 
Tilf[hman,  C.  J. 

Every  act  which  apparently  must  do  harm;  which  is  done  with  intent  to  do  banD; 
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ud  without  jiroTocatioii,  and  of  which  death  is  tho  conaeqaence,  u  murder.  Pennsylva* 
■M  ▼.  Honeyman^  Add.  148. 

Unlawful  killing,  with  a  desi^  to  kill,  is  murder  in  the  first  de|ree;  if  with  a  design 
oihr  to  hurt,  it  is  murder  in  the  second  degree.    Pennsylvania  v.  2i«iots,  Add.  283. 

Prewuditation  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  murder  in  the  first  degree,  under 
tbe  act  of  1794;  but  tho  intention  still  remains  the  true  criterion  of  the  crime,  and  the 
intention  of  the  party  can  only  bo  collected  from  his  words  and  actions.  Re$publiea  ▼. 
MmUUo  Bob,  4  DaU,  146. 

If  one,  without  uttering  a  word,  should  strike  another  on  the  head  with  an  aze,  this 
would  be  deemed  a  premeditated  violence,  within  the  act  of  1794.    Ibid, 

With  respect  to  the  three  modes  of  killinsr,  first  mentioned  in  tho  act  of  1794,  viz.  by 
pusoD,  lying  in  wait,  or  any  other  kind  of  wilful  and  deliberate  killing,  the  intention  is 
the  essence  of  the  crime.  But  in  the  last  enumerated  mode,  viz.  in  the  perpetration  of  the 
crimes  mentioned  in  the  act,  the  intention  is  excluded  as  not  necessary  to  constitute  mar* 
der  In  the  first  degree.    Com.  v.  Dougherty,  before  Rush,  Preo,    1  Br,  Appx,  zviii. 

Wherever  it  appears,  from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  crime  was,  at  tha  momont^ 
deliberately  or  intentionally  ezecuted,  the  killing  is  murder  in  the  first  degree.    Ibid. 

It  is  ramcient  to  constitute  the  crime  if  the  circumstances  of  wilfulness  and  delibera* 
tioo  were  proven,  although  they  arose  and  were  generated  at  the  jiertod  of  the  transaetioo. 
Ibid.    Pennoylvania  v.  MeFaU,  Add.  257. 

If  the  party  killing  had  time  to  think,  and  did  intend  to  kill,  for  a  minute,  as  well  as 
aa  boar  or  a  day,  it  is  a  deliberate,  wilful,  and  premeditated  killing,  constituting  murder 
in  tbe  first  degree,  within  the  act  of  Assembly.  Com.  v.  Richard  Smith,  Oyer  and  Ter* 
fliiiwr,  Philad.  1816, 6f/ore  Ruah,  Preo.,  Pamphlet  231.  Com.  v.  O'Hara,  before  McKean^ 
C.  J.,  eiUd  ibid. 

Tbe  common  law  implied  malice  in  every  unlawful  killing,  and  the  burden  of  proof  of 
eztenaating  circumstances  lay  on  the  defendant.  Pennsylvania  T.  Honeyman,  Add.  148. 
Pemnoylvania  v.  BeU^  id.  171.  Pennoylvania  v.  McFaU,  id.  257.  /^ennsy^eanta  v.  Leung 
Sf  e/^  id.  282. 

Involuntary  manslaughter  is,  where  it  plainly  appears  that  neither  death  nor  any 
great  bodily  harm  was  intended,  but  death  is  accidentally  caused  by  some  unlawful  act, 
or  an  act  not  strictly  unlawful  in  itself,  but  done  in  an  unlawful  manner,  and  without 
doe  caution.    Ibid. 

Killing  by  a  blow,  in  mutual  conflict,  without  necessity  cither  for  the  protection  of 
life,  or  the  possession  of  house,  dec.  is  manslaughter.  If  necessary  for  such  purpose,  it  is 
homicide  in  self  defence.    Pennoylvania  v.  Rwertaon,  Add.  248. 

Manslaughter,  though  distinguished  by  the  act  of  1794,  into  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
lemains  in  other  respects  here  as  in  England.    Pennsylvania  v.  MeFall,  Add.  256. 

Bui  since  tbe  Act  of  1794,  the  burthen  of  proof  lies  on  the  Commonwealth;  unless  the 
circamstanoes  of  malice  are  proved,  it  is  murder  only  of  the  second  degree.  Com.  v. 
O^Harm,  ut  oupra. 

Under  the  Act  of  Assembly,  an  unlawful  killing,  though  it  may  be  presumed  murder^ 
will  not  be  presumed  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Pennsylvania  v.  Lewis,  Add.  282-3. 

Drunkenness  does  not  incapacitate  a  man  from  forming  a  premeditated  design  of  mur- 
der; but  as  drunkenness  clouds  the  understanding,  and  excites  passion,  it  may  be  evi- 
dence of  passion  only,  and  of  want  of  malice  and  design.  Pennsylvania  v.  McFall,  Add, 
J57. 

If  a  person  who  has  determined  to  take  the  life  of  another,  seizes  a  musket  to  carry 
that  intention  into  effect,  not  knowing  whether  it  was  loaded  or  otherwise,  but  with  the 
expectation  and  desire  tliat  it  should  be,  he  is  guilty  of  murder  in  any  killing  consequent 
Bpon  its  discharge.   Commonwealth  v.  Oreen,  1  Ashmead,  289. 

When  a  wound  is  not  mortal  in  itself,  but  for  want  of  proper  application  or  from  ne- 
glect, turns  to  gangrene  or  fever,  and  that  gangrene  or  fever  is  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  party  wounded,  the  party  by  whom  the  wound  was  given  is  guilty  of 
Hiorder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ibid. 

To  warrant  a  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
weapons  used  should  necessarily  produce  death.  Com.  v.  Murray,  2  Ashmead,  41. 

When  the  deceased  was  killed  by  means  of  blows  inflicted  by  a  club  not  quite  as 
thick  as  an  axe  handle,  held  and  used  by  one  person,  and  by  a  leather  strap  with  a  metal 
buckle  at  each  end,  held  and  used  by  another  person,  it  was  held  that  this  was  murder  in 
tbe  first  degree.  Ibid. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  be  killed  in  an  attempt  by  another  person  to  produce  abortion  in 
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ber,  this  will  only  be  murder  in  the  second  degree,  if  the  perpetrator  did  not  intend  to 
take  the  life  of  the  mother.   Ex  parte  Chauncey^  2  Athmead,  237.  per  King,  PreMt, 

It  is  a  fixed  principle,  that  if,  from  the  weapon  or  the  manner  of  striking,  an  intention 
to  kill  may  or  muHt  be  collected ;  provocation  by  words  only,  is  not  >safficieat  to  make 
the  killing,  but  manslaughter.  Ptnmylvania  ▼.  Btil^  Add.  163. 

SeejKMl,  454,  t. 

MARYLAND. 

The  Act  of  1809,  Cli,  138,  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  law  of  homicide,  and 
indeed  of  the  whole  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  od  Section  of 
this  Act  defines  murder  of  the  first  degree  to  bo,  ^  all  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated 
by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  pre- 
meditated killing,  or  which  shaU  be  committed  in  the  perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  per- 
petrate any  arson,  or  to  burn  any  barn,  tobacco-house,  stable,  warehouse,  or  other  ont- 
boose,  not  parcel  of  any  dwelling-house,  having  therein  any  tobacco,  grain,  hay,  horses, 
cattle  or  goods,  wares  and  merchandize,  rape,  sodomy,  mayhem,  robbery  or  burglary.'* 
All  other  murder  is  deemed  murder  of  the  aecond  degree.  Manslaughter  is  doC  defined 
in  the  statute,  and  the  offence  remains  the  same  as  at  common  law. 

Sec,  4th,  thus  determines  the  punishment  of  these  crimes.  Every  person  cooTicted  of 
murder  of  the  first  degree,  his  or  her  aiders  or  abettors  and  councillors  shall  suffer  death 
by  hanging ;  every  person  duly  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  or  as  acces> 
iory  thereto,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  for  from  five  to  eighteen  years ;  every 
person  convicted  of  manslaughter,  shall  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary  ft»r  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years.  The  Act  of  1825,  Ch,  93,  See.  1,  enacts  that  no  sentence  to  tbo 
penitentiary  shall  be  for  less  than  two  years.  The  terms  of  confinement  with  the  limiti- 
iions  aforesaid,  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  See.  16.  No  conviction  or  attainder 
works  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  of  estate;  nor  can  sentence  of  death  be  executed 
within  less  than  twenty  days  afler  judgment  The  Governor,  in  whom  is  lodged  tho 
pardoning  and  commuting  power,  is  empowered  and  required  to  issue  a  warrant  to  tbe 
Sheriff,  snd  appoint  the  day  of  execution.  1795,  Ch.  82,  iS^.  1.  Though  forfeiture  of 
estate  does  not  result,  the  estate  of  persons  sentenced  to  be  hung  is  still  liable,  afler  repi> 
ration  made  to  the  injured  party  for  the  expenses  of  the  State.  Standing  mute  is  equivt- 
lent  to  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  and  the  trial  proceeds  as  if  such  plea  had  been  actually  put 
in.  See.  12.  In  all  capital  cases  the  right  of  challenge  exists  without  cause  to  twestj 
jurors,  and  with  cause  to  any  number.  Sec.  13.  Foreigners  who  are  indicted  lor  u 
offence  committed  within  the  State,  are  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  tbe  county,  and  cannot 
challenge  for  want  of  foreigners  on  the  panel  returned.  Sec.  15.  The  Tenue  is  laid  in 
the  county  where  the  mortal  stroke  or  poison  has  been  given,  and  not  where  the  ooope> 
quent  death  occurs ;  unless  the  mortal  stroke  be  given  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  death 
take  place  in  any  county  of  the  State,  when  the  place  of  death  becomes  the  venue.  So 
where  the  blow  and  death  both  occur  on  the  bay,  the  place  of  arrest  is  the  place  of  trial 
Sees.  17,  18,  19.  The  venue  may  be  changed  to  an  adjoining  county,  on  suggestion  sop- 
ported  by  affidavit,  that  an  impartial  trial  cannot  be  had  in  the  county  where  the  indict- 
ment  is  found.  See.  20.  But  the  person  moving  the  change,  must  have  resided  in  the 
county  at  least  twelve  months  before  indictment.  1821,  Ck.  244. 

By  the  Act  of  1817,  Ch.  72,  Sec.  2,  convicts  confined  in  the  penitentiary  may  be  wit> 
nesses  against  each  other  for  crimes  committed  in  the  penitentiary. 

No  slave  can  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary,  but  when  not  punishable  with  death,  is 
punished  with  whipping,  banishment,  or  sale  into  some  foreign  country.  1818,  eh.  197. 
And  a  free  negro  after  having  once  been  an  inmate  of  the  penitentiary,  may  be,  upon 
conviction  of  a  second  offence,  sold  into  foreign  bondage.  1835,  eh.  200,  tee.  3. 

The  act  of  1824,  eh,  144,  presents  a  new  element  in  murder  of  the  first  degree.  It  ii 
there  enacted,  that  all  murder  committed  in  the  arrest  and  imprisonment,  or  attempt  to 
arrest  or  imprison,  with  a  view  to  a  forcible  removal  from  the  state,  any  free  person  or 
one  entitled  to  freedom  afler  a  certain  time,  by  one  who  knows  such  person  to  be  free, 
shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  first  degree. 

The  Maryland  ReporU  contain  no  caras  which  elucidate  the  law  of  homicide.  It 
was,  however,  decided  in  the  case  of  TTie  Slate  of  Maryland  v.  Negro  Jetse  fmai, 
7  Gill  4r  John.  290,  that  where  a  statute  creates  an  ofi^noe  which  did  not  exist  it 
common  law,  or  changes  the  nature  or  degree  of  an  offence  existing  at  common  law, 
there  an  indictment  for  such  an  offence  must  conclude  against  the  form  of  the  statute; 
but  if  a  statute  only  direct  a  different  mode  of  punishment  for  a  common  law  offeoesi 
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the  indictment  may  conclade  agrainBt  the  peace.  An  indictment  concladingf  contra  paeem^ 
charges  only  a  violation  of  the  common  law,  and  with  such  an  indictment  the  accused 
need  only  refer  when  preparing  for  his  defence  to  the  criminal  code  of  the  common 
law  to  ascertain  what  are  the  ingredients  constituting  the  offence  charged,  and  what 
will  vindicate  or  excuse  him. 

By  the  Idth  section  of  the  Bill  cf  Rights^  it  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  be  informed 
of  a  criminal  accusation  against  him,  and  to  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  in  duo  time 
to  prepare  for  his  defence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

The  acta  of  this  State  on  the  subject  of  homicide  are — 

The  act  of  1821,  6  Sts.  at  large,  158,  which  makes  the  **  malicious,  wilful,  and 
deliberate  murder**  of  a  slave,  a  capital  felony;  and  punishes  the  killing  a  slave  "on 
rnddea  heat  and  passion,**  with  6ne  and  imprisonment.  It  has  been  decided  on  these 
acts,  that  the  offences  punished  by  it,  contain  no  other  ingredients  than  murder  and 
minslaoghter  at  common  law,  and  that  the  common  law  definitions  of  murder  and  ihan- 
■langhter  apply  to  them  respectively.   M& 

The  act  of  1833,  6  S.  L.  489,  abolishes  branding,  and  substitutes  fine  and  im- 
prisonment in  all  cases.    This  applies  to  homicide  by  manslaughter. 

The  act  of  1840,  §  39.  7  <S.  L.  411,  makes  the  master,  or  person  having  charge  of 
a  slave,  responsible  for  the  death  of  a  slave  killed  wheA  no  other  white  person  is  present; 
but  in  such  case,  the  master,  or  other  person  in  charge,  may  exculpate  himself  by  oath. 

The  statute  of  stabbing,  1  Jac,  1,  e.  8,  has  been  made  of  force  in  South  Carolina, 
%8,L.  507.  So  also  the  Sts,  52.  Hen,  3.  c.  25 ;  2  S.  L.  418.  and  all  other  ancient  statutes, 
oosUng  murder  of  clergy  are  understood  to  be  offeree  by  virtue  of  the  general  provision! 
ofthe  act  of  1712, 2  5.  £.  413.  §  2. 

In  this  State  the  following  cases  recognise  the  common  law  doctrine: 

The  general  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter  is,  that  the  killing  in  the 
first  instance  must  be  accompanied  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  implied. 
To  constitute  the  latter,  it  must  be  the  result  of  sudden  heat  and  passion.  State  v.  TboAsVt 
.  9  Riee,  S.  C.  Dig.  104. 

Bnt  although  this  general  distinction  is  well  understood  and  universally  admitted,  yet 
the  shades  of  difference  are  many  times  so  small  as  to  render  them  difficult  to  be  per- 
eetred,  and  in  the  application  of  the  rule  to  particular  cases,  much  must  always  be  left 
to  the  sound  discretion  of  the  court  and  jury.  It  is  true  in  general,  that  when  death 
mmies  from  a  sudden  affray,  it  is  considered  only  as  manslaughter;  but  that  is  where 
a  sudden  quarrel  rises  without  any  intention  to  kill  or  injure  another  materially,  and  in 
the  coarse  of  the  scuffle,  after  the  parties  are  heated  by  the  contest,  one  kills  the  otiier 
with  a  deadly  weapon.  But  there  is  no  case  where  an  unprovoked  attack  has  been  made 
(n  a  person  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  death  has  ensued,  that  it  has  been  held  to  be 
mtBslaaghter  merely  because  it  was  sudden.  Such  a  decision  would  go  to  protect  one 
who  should  fall  upon  another  suddenly,  and  take  his  life,  though  actuated  by  the  most 
deep-rooted  malignity.  There  is  a  difference  between  a  sudden  affray  and  sudden  attack. 
An  affray  means  something  like  a  mutual  contest  suddenly  enacted  without  an  appar- 
ent  intention  to  do  great  bodily  harm.  But  malice  is  implied  from  every  unprovoked 
attack  upon  a  person  with  a  deadly  weapon,  without  any  apparent  cause.    Ibid. 

In  an  indictment  against  two  persons,  Michael  and  Martin  Toohey,  for  murder,  where 
the  jnry  found  one  {mchael)  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the  other  (Martin)  guilty  of 
murder;  on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  behalf  of  Martin  TooAey,  the  court  held,  amonr 
other  things,  that  it  belonged  tu  the  jury  to  determine  who  gave  the  mortal  blow,  and 
observed,  **Even  if  we  admit  that  it  was  given  by  Michael,  yet  this  verdict  might  be 
Mpported  if  they  were  acting  in  concert**  It  would  only  prove  that  they  ought  both 
to  have  been  convicted,  and  the  wrongful  acquittal  of  one,  would  not  entitle  the  other  to 
exemption.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  deceased  came  to  his  death  by  one  of 
these  defendants,  and  it  belonged  to  the  jury  to  judge  of  their  respective  guilt. 

Another  fact  assumed  by  the  defendants*  counsel,  that  the  passions  of  the  defendant 
were  excited  by  an  unintended  jostle  of  the  prisoner  or  his  wife  by  the  deceased,  is 
equally  unsupported  by  proof,  and  unavailing  if  true.  In  a  city,  like  Charleston,  where 
many  persons  are  constantly  passing  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  the  accidental  im- 
pinging  of  one  upon  another  in  the  dark  would  not  authorize  such  a  murderous  attack 
upon  him.    Such  an  act  of  itself  would  be  a  sure  indication  of  a  **  depraved  and  wicked 
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heart,  Toid  of  all  aocial  doty,  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief.**  SiaU  ▼.  TMey,  2  Rice, 
S.  a  Digest,  104. 

Every  homicide  must  be  accompanied  with  malice  to  make  it  murder;  bat  so  regrard- 
ful  is  the  law  of  human  life,  that  it  presumes  every  homicide  to  be  accompanied  with 
malice,  unless  the  contrary  shall  appear.  Malice  is  said  to  exist  wbencTcr  the  circum* 
stances  attending  the  homicide  exhibit  the  feelings  of  a  wicked  heart,  regardless  of 
social  duty  and  fatally  bent  on  mischief.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  highest  authority  to  conclude,  because  the  homi- 
cide was  committed  in  a  passion,  {furor  brevU,)  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
wicked  heart  If  without  provocation  he  let  loose  his  angry  passions,  which  social 
duty  required  him  to  control,  and  inflicted  a  death  blow  upon  an  unoffisnding  brother, 
he  exhibits  that  malevolence  of  heart  which  makes  him  in  the  language  of  the  law, 
kostU  humani  generU.    State  v.  Peten,  2  Rice,  &  C,  Digest,  105. 

If  a  slave  kill  his  master  whibt  the  latter  is  correcting  him,  it  is  murder  at  commoii 
law;  and  those  present  aiding  and  abetting  are  guilty  of  the  same  offence.  They 
would  even  be  guilty  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  although  the  actual  perpetrator 
himself  were  guilty  of  no  crime  if  they  made  use  of  him  as  the  instrument  to  effect 
their  own  deliberate  purpose  of  destroying  the  deceased.  Stmte  v.  Crank,  2  BaiL  Rep,  64. 
fl  Rice's  S,C.DigAOe. 

So  long  as  a  party  liable  to  arrest  endeavours  peaceably  to  avoid  it  he  may  not  be 
killed ;  but  whenever,  by  his  conduct,  he  puts  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  any  attempting  to 
arrest  him,  he  may  be  killed,  and  4he  act  may  be  excusable.  State  v.  Anderson,  I  UiUf 
&  C.  Rep.  327. 

If  one  in  sudden  heat  of  passion  take  the  life  of  another,  it  is  manslaughter,  and  not 
murder;  but  there  must  be  reasonable  provocation,  and  what  will  constitute  it,  is  tlM 
principal  difficulty  in  applying  the  distinction.  The  line  which  distinguishes  between 
those  provocations,  which  will  and  will  not  extenuate  the  offences,  cannot  be  certainly 
defined.  Such  provocations  as  are  in  themselves  calculated  to  provoke  a  high  degree  of 
resentment,  and  ordinarily  induce  a  great  degree  of  violence  when  compared  with  tboie 
which  are  slight  and  trivial,  and  from  which  a  great  degree  of  violence  does  not  usaalij 
follow,  may  serve  to  mark  the  distinction. 

But  no  provocation,  however  grievous,  will  excuse  from  the  crime  of  murder,  where 
from  the  weapon,  or  the  manner  of  the  assault,  an  intention  to  kill  or  to  do  some  great 
bodily  harm  was  manifest 

If  one  interfere  in  an  affray  to  separate  the  combatants,  and  give  notice  of  hb  intent, 
and  is  slain  by  one  of  the  combatants,  it  is  murder. 

The  prisoner  and  one  W,  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  were  separated  by  the  deceased. 
Some  time  afler  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  the  deceased  again  interfered ;  but  beinf 
unable  to  take  the  prisoner  off,  called  a  negro  to  his  assistance,  who,  in  the  act  of  sepa- 
rating the  combatants,  threw  the  prisoner  against  the  wall.  The  prisoner  then  made  tt 
the  deceased  (who  endeavoured  to  avoid  him)  with  a  knife,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  btoir: 
Held,  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder.  StaU  v.  Ferguson,  2  Hill,  S,  C.  Rep,  619.  2  Rkis 
Digest,  106, 107. 

MURDER  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DEGREES. 

The  murder  of  the  common  law  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States*  divided  into 
murder  of  the  first  and  second  degrees.  The  distinction  of  murder  into  two  degrees,  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee,  Maryland,  Michigan  and  Ohio.  The  distinctions  in  all  these  states,  except  Ohu> 
and  Maryland,  are  substantially  the  same,  and  nearly  in  the  same  language. 

In  Maini. — Whoever  shall,  unlawfully,  kill  any  human  being,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, either  express  or  implied,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder. — Rtv,  Stat.  eJL  154. 
sect.  1. 

Whoever  shall  commit  murder,  with  express  malice  aforethought,  or  in  perpetrating, 
or  attempting  to  perpetrate  any  crime  punishable  with  death,  or  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison  for  life,  or  for  an  unlimited  term  of  years,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder 
of  the  first  degree,  and  shall  be  punished  with  death.— /&td.  sect.  2. 

Whoever  shall  commit  murder,  otherwise  than  is  set  forth  in  the  preceding  section, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprt«- 
■onment  for  life  in  the  state  prison. — Ibid,  sect.  3. 

Section  4,  provides  that,  upon  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  jury  shall  inquire  and  toA 
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wiieUier  the  offenoe  be  of  the  fint  or  second  degree,  or,  if  confessed,  the  coort  shall  make 
the  inqoirj. 

In  New  HAVTsinitt. — All  murder  committed  bj  poiiton,  starving,  tortare,  or  other  de- 
liberate and  premeditated  killing,  or  committed  in  the  perpetration,  or  in  the  attempt  at 
the  perpetration  of  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  is  murder  of  the  first  degree ;  and 
ill  morder  not  of  the  first  degree  is  of  the  second  degree.  If  the  jury  shall  find  any  per- 
iMi  guilty  of  murder,  they  shall  also  find,  by  their  verdict,  whether  it  is  of  the  first  or 
•ecoiid  degree. — Rev.  Siat.  chap,  214.  seel.  1. 

If  any  person  shall  plead  guilty  to  an  indictment  for  morder,  the  court  having  cogni- 
sance thereof  shall  determine  the  degree* — Ibid,  iect.  2. 

1  ha  punishment  of  murder  in  the  firnt  degree  shall  be  death,  and  the  punishment  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree  shall  be  solitary  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  three  years, 
and  eonfinemeDt  to  hard  labour  for  life. — Ibid,  sect,  3. 

In  PsRHiTLVANiA*— No  crimc,  whatsoever,  hereafter  committed,  (except  murder  in  the 
first  degree,)  shall  be  punished  with  death  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. — Act  22J  Aprils 
1794.  3  Smith's  Lblwb,  136;  1th  ed.  Purdon,  861. 

All  murder,  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying  in  wait,  or  by 
any  other  kind  of  wilfiil,  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which  shall  be  com- 
mitted in  the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery  or  burglary, 
•ball  be  deemcMd  murder  of  the  first  degree;  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed 
murder  of  the  second  degree;  and  the  jury,  before  whom  any  person  indicted  for  mur- 
der, shall  be  tried,  shall,  if  they  find  such  person  guilty  thereof,  ascertain,  in  their  ver- 
diet,  whether  it  be  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree;  but  if  such  person  shall  be 
convicted  by  confession,  the  court  shall  proceed,  by  examination  of  witnesses,  to  deter- 
mioe  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  to  give  sentence  accordingly. — Ibid,  Sect,  2.  See 
•ate,  p.  554.0 

In  New  Jersxt. — All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by 
lying  in  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing,  or 
which  shall  be  committed  in  perpetrating,  or  attempting  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape, 
■odomy,  robbery,  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  first  degree;  and  all  other 
kind*  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  second  degree;  and  the  jury,  before  whom 
any  person  indicted  for  murder,  shall  be'  tried  shall,  if  they  find  such  person  guilty 
thmof,  designate,  by  their  verdict,  whether  it  be  murder  in  the  fint  or  second  degree; 
but  if  tach  person  shall  be  convicted  on  confession,  in  open  court,  the  court  shall  proceed, 
by  examination  of  witnesses,  to  determine  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  give  sentence 
aeeordingly. — (An  act,  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled,  ^  An  act  for  the  punishment 
of  crimes,*'  paMed  the  seventeenth  day  of  February,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
•ectl.) 

Every  person  convicted  of  murder  of  the  first  degree,  his  or  her  aiders,  abettors, 
ooonscllors  and  procurers  shall  suffer  death;  and  every  person  convicted  of  murder  of  the 
•econd  degree,  shall  suffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labour,  for  any  term,  not  less  than  five, 
nor  more  than  twenty  years. — Sec.  2. 

In  Virqinia.-*A11  murder,  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying 
in  wait,  or  by  duress  of  imprisonment  or  confinement,  or  by  starving,  or  by  wilful,  ma- 
lieioaa  and  excessive  whipping,  beating,  or  other  cruel  treatment  or  torture,  or  by  any 
other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which  shall  be  committed  in 
the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  shall 
henceforth  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree;  and  all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be 
deemed  murder  of  the  second  degree;  and  the  jury,  before  whom  any  person,  indicted 
for  murder,  shall  be  tried,  shall,  if  they  find  such  person  guilty  thereof,  ascertain,  in  their 
verdict,  whether  it  be  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree;  but  if  such  person  shall  be 
eonvicted  by  confession,  the  court  shall  proceed  by  examination  of  witnesses,  to  de- 
termine  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  to  give  sentence  accordingly.—- 12.  C,  chap.  171. 
9eet.2. 

In  Alabama. — Every  homicide,  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  lying 
ia  wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which 
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■ball  be  committed  in  the  perpetration  of,  or  in  tbe  attempt  to  perpetrate,  anj  aiwrn,  rape, 
robbery,  or  burglary,  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree;  so,  also,  every  homicide 
perpetrated  from  a  premeditated  design,  unkwfully  and  malicioosly  to  effect  tbe  deaili 
of  any  human  being,  other  than  him  who  is  slain,  or  perpetrated  by  ui  act  imminently 
dangerous  to  the  Vi&  of  others,  and  evincing  a  depraved  mind,  regardless  of  human  life, 
although  without  any  preconceived  purpose  to  deprive  of  life  any  particular  individual  ; 
and  every  person,  guilty  of  murder  in  tbe  first  degree,  shall,  on  conviction,  sofier  death, 
or  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  at  the  discretion  of  the  jury  trying  the  same. 
Penal  Code,  chap.  111.  sect.  1.  Ctoy's  Digest,  412. 

The  next  section  provides  that  all  other  cases  of  murder,  at  common  law,  shall  be 
murder  in  the  second  degree;  and  punishable  by  imprisonment  lor  not  leM  than  ten 
years. 

In  TKififissKX. — All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  meana  of  poiaon,  lying  in 
wait,  or  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate,  malicious  and  premeditated  killing,  or 
•hall  be  committed  in  the  perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery, 
burglary  or  larceny,  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  first  degree;  and  all  other  kinds  of 
murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  in  the  second  degree;  and  the  jury,  before  whom  any 
person  indicted  for  murder  shall  be  tried,  shall,  if  they  find  soch  person  guilty  thereof, 
ascertain,  in  their  verdict,  whether  it  be  murder  in  the  first  or  second  degree;  but  if  such 
person  shall  confess  his  guilt,  the  court  shall  proceed  by  the  empanelling  of  a  jury  and 
examination  of  testimony,  to  find  and  determine  the  degree  of  the  crime,  and  to  give 
sentence  accordingly. — Act  1829,  sect,  3.  Laws  of  Tennessee,  p,  316. 

In  MicmGAN. — AU  murder,  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison  or  lying  in 
wait,  or  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which  shall  be 
committed  in  the  perpetration  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery  or  bar- 
glary,  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  shall  be  punished  with  death;  and 
all  other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  second  degree,  and  shall  be 
punished  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  for  life,  or  any  term  of  years  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  trying  the  same. — Ret.  Stat,  part  4.  tit,  1.  ck,  3.  sect,  1. 

In  Maryland.— All  murder  which  shall  be  perpetrated  by  means  of  poison,  or  by  lying 
wait,  or  by  any  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate  and  premeditated  killing,  or  which  shall  be 
committed  in  the  perpetration  of,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate  any  arson,  or  to  bum  any  baro, 
tobacco-house,  stable,  warehouse,  or  other  out-house,  not  parcel  of  any  dwelling.howe, 
having  therein  any  tobacco,  grain,  hav,  horses,  cattle  or  goods,  wares  and  merchandiss, 
rape,  sodomy,  mayhem  or  burglary,  is  murder  of  the  first  degree,  and  all  other  murder, 
is  murder  of  the  second  degree.    Act  of  1809,  ch,  138. 

In  Ohio.  If  any  person  shall  purposely,  and  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice,  or 
in  the  perpetration,  or  attempt  to  perpetrate,  any  rape,  arson,  robbery,  or  burglary,  or  by 
administering  poison,  or  causing  the  same  to  be  done,  kill  another,  every  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shaU 
suffer  death.  If  any  person  shall  purposely  and  maliciously,  but  without  delibera- 
tion and  premeditation,  kill  another,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  mar- 
dcr  in  the  second  degree,  and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, and  be  kept  at  hard  labour  during  life.    Act  of  Oarck  7,  1835,  {Statutet  p.  239.) 

These  acts  have  not  affected  the  meaning  of  the  term  murder,  nor  changed  the  common 
law  doctrine,  excepting  to  designate  certain  classes  of  murder,  by  the  prefix  J^rsl,  and  all 
other  kinds  by  the  prefix  second,  and  to  assign  to  each  kind  of  killing  a  distinct  poaish- 
mcnt — both  kinds  being  murder,  at  common  law.  The  tests  by  which  to  ascertain — mar. 
der  generally  being  proved — to  which  degree  the  cose  belongs,  are  to  be  found,  either,  in 
the  existence  of  certain  facts  connected  with  the  manner  or  circumstances  of  the  killiojf, 
or  in  the  condition  of  the  mind  of  the  accused  at  or  before  the  moment  of  the  killing.  As 
to  the  former,  if  murder  be  by  poison,  by  lying  in  wait,  by  starving,  or  in  the  perpetration 
or  attempt  to  perpetrate  arson,  rape,  robbery,  or  burglary,  dtc.  as  set  forth  in  tlie  several 
statutes;  and,  as  to  the  latter,  if  it  be  murder,  with  express  malice  aforethought,  wilful, 
deliberate,  pemeditated,  d&c  as  also  set  forth  in  the  several  statates— in  either  of  tbaen 
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,  the  killiDg  is  murder  of  the  first  degree — all  other  species  of- killing*,  which  are 
Border  at  common  law,  are  murder  of  the  second  degree. 

If  the  killing  be  in  either  of  the  modes,  or  under  either  df  the  circumstances  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  statutes,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  accused  is  guilty  of  mur- 
der of  the  first  degree.  The  chief  points  for  discussion  and  decision,  and  the  material 
difficulty  in  applying  the  law  to  particular  cases,  arises  under  the  second  clause.  What 
is  deliberation,  express  malice  aforethought,  wilfulness  and  premeditation,  and  what  state 
offsets  includes  a  conclusion  of  their  existence? 

The  earliest  ease  in  Penmylvania^  under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1794,  (the  earliest  in 
any  of  the  States,)  is  i\ie  Commonwealth  v.  Mulatto  Bob^  4  DallaB^  137.  Chief  Justice 
MeKe^n  presided  at  the  trial.  Judge  Smith  being  also  on  the  bench.  It  appeared  that,  a 
number  of  negroes  being^  assembled,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
the  prisoner  and  negro  Damd^  the  deceased.  For  a  while,  Sie  parties  fought  with  fists ; 
and  the  prisoner  was  heard  to  exclaim  **  enough.**  The  affray,  however,  became  general, 
and  continued  so  for  some  time.  When  it  was  over,  the  prisoner  went  to  a  neighbouring 
pile  of  wood,  and  furnished  himself  with  a  club.  He  was  advised  not  to  use  it,  but  declared 
that  he  would,  and  entered  the  crowd  with  it  in  his  hand.  After  remaining  there  about  ten 
aiinutes,  he  left  the  crowd  without  his  club ;  and,  again  repairing  to  the  wood-pile,  took 
np  an  axe.  Being,  likewise,  dissuaded  from  returning  to  the  crowd  with  the  axe,  he 
laid  **he  would  do  it;**  and  striking  the  instrument,  with  great  passion,  into  the  ground, 
•wore  that  he  would  *'  split  down  any  fellows  that  were  saucy.**  Accordingly,  he  mixed 
ooce  more  among  the  people;  a  struggle  was  immediately  heard  about  the  axe;  the  prU 
•oner  then  struck  tlie  deceased  with  it  on  the  head;  the  deceased  fell;  and  as  he  was 
attempting  to  rise,  the  prisoner  gave  him  a  second  blow  on  the  head  with  the  sharp  edge, 
which  penetrated  to  the  brain.  Afler  languishing  three  days,  death  was  the  consequence 
of  this  wound.  **  From  these  facts,**  said  the  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
^we  are  to  inquire  what  crime  the  prisoner  has  committed?  Murder,  in  the  first  degree, 
is  the  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated  killing  of  another.  There  are  various  inferior 
kinds  of  homicide;  but,  on  the  present  indictment,  our  attention  is  confined  to  a  conside- 
ration of  the  highest  and  most  aggravated  description  of  crime.  Then,  let  us  ask,  did 
the  prisoner  wilfully  kill  the  deceased  7  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  was  any  accident 
in  the  case;  and.  therefore,  the  act  most  have  been  wilful.  Was  the  killing  deliberate 
and  premeditated  7  or  was  it  the  effect  of  sudden  passion,  produced  by  a  reasonable  pro- 
vocation? There  had  been  a  combat  with  fists;  but  this  was  over,  when  the  prisoner, 
without  any  new  provocation,  first  procured  a  club,  and  losing  that  weapon,  afterwards 
armed  himself  with  an  axe.  It  cannot  surely  be  thought  that  the  original  combat  was  a 
•efficient  provocation  for  the  prisoner's  taking  the  life  of  his  antagonist.  An  assault  and 
battery  may,  indeed,  be  resisted  and  repelled  by  a  battery  more  violent;  but  the  life  of  a 
feUow  creature  must  not  be  taken,  unless  in  self  defence.  It  has  been  objected,  however, 
that  the  amendment  of  our  penal  code,  renders  premeditation  an  indispensable  ingredient 
to  constitute  murder  of  the  first  degree.  But  still,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  intention 
remains,  as  much  as  ever,  the  true  criterion  of  crimes,  in  law,  as  well  as  in  ethics ;  and 
the  intention  of  the  party  can  only  be  collected  from  his  words  and  actions.  In  the  pre- 
sent caee,  the  prisoner  declared,  that  he  would  *  split  the  skull  of  any  fellows  who  should 
be  saucy;* and  he  actuary  killed  the  deceased  in  the  way  which  he  had  menaced.  But, 
let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  man,  without  uttering  a  word,  should  strike  another  on  the 
bead  with  an  axe,  it  must,  on  every  principle  by  which  we  can  judge  of  human  actions, 
be  deemed  a  premeditated  violence.  The  construction  which  is  now  given  to  the  act  of 
assembly,  on  this  point,  must  decide,  whether  the  law  shall  have  a  beneficial  or  a  perni- 
doos  operation.  Before  the  act  was  passed,  the  prisoner*s  offence  would  clearly  have 
amounted  to  murder ;  all  the  circumstances  implying  that  malice,  which  is  the  gixt  of 
the  definition  of  the  crime  at  common  law:  and  if  he  escapes  with  impunity,  under  an 
interpretation  of  the  act  different  from  the  one  which  we  have  delivered,  a  case  can 
hardly  -occur  to  warrant  a  conviction  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Tenderness  and 
nierey  are  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind ;  but  if  they  are  exercised  and  indulged  beyond 
the  control  of  reason  snd  the  limit  of  justice,  for  the  sake  of  individuals,  the  peace,  order 
and  happiness  of  society,  will  inevitably  be  impaired  and  endangered.  As  far  as  respects 
the  prisoner,  I  lament  the  tendency  of  these  observations  :  but  as  far  as  respects  the  pub- 
lie,  I  have  felt  it  a  sacred  duty  to  submit  them  to  your  consideration.**  The  prisoner 
was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Re»p.  v.  Mulatto  Bob,  4  Dallas,  145.  See 
also,  Bennett  v.  Com,  8  Lei^h,  781. 

In  a  case  in  Virginia^  it  appeared  on  trial,  that  about  nine  o*clock  of  the  morning  on 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were  seen  together  ia 
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the  ttreetfl  of  Dumfriea^  as  if  about  to  en^ge  in  a  personal  conflict,  but  before  any  blow 
they  were  separated.  They  had  both  remained  in  town  from  that  time  until  between 
one  and  two  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  bat  how  employed  it  did  not  appear;  about  the 
latter  hoar,  the  prisoner  was  seen  passing  a  ta?ern  on  the  street,  about  four  hundred  yards 
distant  from  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and,  on  being  accosted  by  the 
witness,  who  was  in  the  said  tavern,  he  said  he  had  been  much  injured  by  a  man,  whose 
name  he  knew  not,  who  had  kicked  him  in  the  face;  and  the  witness  saw  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner's  nose  a  fresh  woand,  from  which  the  skin  had  been  abraded  to  the  superfi. 
ciai  extent  of  a  four.pence-half.penny,  or  nine-penny  piece.  The  prisoner  seemed  angry, 
and  said  he  was  determined  to  kill  the  man  who  had  thus  injured  him.  He  then  pro. 
ceeded  on  about  thirty  yards  farther,  to  the  house  of  a  butcher,  and  calling-  out  the  wife 
of  the  butcher,  who  was  then  at  dinner,  told  her  that  her  fktber  (who  was  also  concerned 
with  her  husband  in  the  trade  of  a  butcher,)  had  sent  him  to  borrow  her  husband's 
butcher  knife,  which  she  immediately  delivered  to  him.  The  shop  where  this  took 
place  was  aboat  four  hundred  and  thirty  yards  from  that  where  the  murder  was 
committed.  Upon  his  return  in  about  five  or  six  minutes  from  the  last  mentioned 
■hop  with  the  knife  in  his  hand,  as  he  was  repassing  the  tavern  before  mentioned, 
a  short  conversation  took  place  between  him  and  the  first  mentioned  witness,  in 
which  ho  reiterated  his  determination  to  kill  the  deceased,  and  was  warned  against  the 
act  by  the  witness.  He  proceeded  along  the  same  street  about  three  hundred  yards 
farther  and  stopped  at  the  ware-room  of  a  merchant,  where  he  asked  the  young  man 
who  was  in  attendance,  for  a  steel  to  sharpen  the  butcher's  knife,  declaring  his  intention 
to  kill  the  man  who  had  injured  him.  About  twenty  yards  from  the  ware-room  he 
turned  into  a  cross  street,  and  was  heard  denouncing  loud  threats  of  vengeance  against 
the  deceased,  and  declaring  his  intention  to  kill  him.  At  the  further  corner  of  tlie  first 
square,  afler  entering  the  cross  street,  the  prisoner  found  the  deceased  on  the  steps  of  a 
house,  with  his  head  hanging  on  his  breast,  apparently  asleep.  He  roused  the  deceased 
by  kicking  him,  and  as  the  deceased,  who  was  unarmed,  and  made  no  attempt  at  resist- 
ance, rose,  the  prisoner  said  he  had  come  to  kill  him,  and  as  the  deceased  answered  that 
**  he  reckoned  no  man  wanted  to  kill  him,"  the  prisoner  thrust  the  butcher's  knife  into  the 
breast  of  the  deceased.  The  deceased  cried  out,  **  You  have  stabbed  me,**  and  the 
prisoner  replied,  **  damn  you,  if  you  don't  hush,  I  will  put  the  knife  into  you  again.'* 
The  deceased  walked  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  fell,  and  expired.  The 
prisoner  immediately  going  into  a  shop  where  he  had  a  bundle,  took  it  up,  and  walked 
quietly  out  of  town  to  a  house  about  two  miles  distant,  where  ho  was  domesti- 
cated. To  the  owner  of  this  house  be  related  the  incidents,  and  said  he  had  given  the 
deceased  his  death  wound,  and  would  keep  out  of  the  way  some  days,  until  he  coaU 
ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was  dead.  The  prisoner  and  the  deceased  were  both  labor* 
crs.  It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  was  a  turbulent  man,  and  reputed  a  hard  fighter. 
Nothing  was  said  of  the  character  of  the  prisoner.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  had  ever 
been  together  until  the  day  preceding  the  death,  when  they  were  at  a  cock-fight;  trat 
whether  they  had  any  association  there  did  not  appear.  At  the  time  uf  the  murder  the 
prisoner  either  did  not  know,  or  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Under  the 
charge  of  the  court  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  rendered.  BuTg€M$  v. 
CommoniDeaUh^  2  Virginia  cases,  484. 

In  another  case  under  the  Penniylvania  act,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  was  an  hon- 
est and  industrious  man,  but  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  when  in  that  state  was  quir- 
relsome.  It  also  appeared  that  his  wife  occasionally  drank  too  much;  and  that  on  the 
day  of  the  fatal  occurrence  they  had  fallen  into  a  drunken  squabble.  During  the  quarrel 
the  wife  threw  several  stones  at  him,  one  of  which  struck  him  on  the  arm.  A  few 
moments  afler  they  were  seen  struggling  together,  but  soon  afler  the  wife  was  discovered 
fleeing  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  the  prisoner  pursuing  her  with  an  axe  in  his  hand. 
When  he  came  within  reach  of  her  he  aimed  a  blow  at  her  which  fell  on  the  head  of  the 
child  as  it  lay  upon  the  wife's  shoulder,  and  caused  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  the  child 
died.  The  prisoner  soon  recovered  himself  and  showed  many  ^gns  of  repentance 
and  manifested  much  distress  at  the  manner  of  the  child's  death.  The  judge  who 
tried  the  case,  in  the  course  of  his  charge  to  the  jury,  said,  **  We  now  come  to  this 
point: — what  was  the  intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  when  he  killed  Daniel 
Dougherty,  his  child  7  for,  if  his  intent  was  to  kill  his  wife,  and  killing  her  would  have 
been  murder  in  the  first  degree,  killing  his  child  will  also  be  murder  in  the  same  degree; 
as  much  as  if  he  had  prepared  a  cup  of  poison  for  his  wife  and  his  child  had  drank  it. 
You,  however,  are  in  this  case  to  judge  of  the  law  and  facts.  If  you  are  of  opinion  the 
injury  the  prisoner  received  from  his  wife  throwing  stones  at  him,  and  hitting  him,  kept 
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hn  pawion  boiling  antil  he  gnxe  the  fatal  blow,  we  think  it  your  doty  to  find  him  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  But  if  you  are  of  the  opinion  his  passion  had  time  to  cool,  or  in  fact 
bad  cooled,  after  the  assault  on  him  by  his  wife,  it  is  your  duty  to  convict  hira  of  murder 
in  the  first  degree.**  The  verdict  was  manslaughter.  CommontDeaUh  v.  Dougherty^ 
7  8mitk'9  Law9,  695. 

In  Tennessee,  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  sustained,  where  it 
appeared  that  the  deceased  was  killed  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  October,  1841 ; 
that  the  prisoner  and  he  had  had  angry  difficulties  from  a  period  long  anterior  op  to 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  which  resulted  from  mutual  wrongs 
done  or  charged;  that  the  prisoner  accused  the  deceased  of  having  harboured  his 
wife,  to  his  great  personal  injury,  and  the  deceased  accused  him  of  having  fired 
bb  bouse;  that  on  the  11th  day  of  September,  1841,  not  many  days  before  the 
murder,  the  prisoner  left  the  country  in  a  steamboat,  with  threats  in  his  mouth  of 
vengeance  for  his  injuries,  which  he  declared  he  would  have  before  he  lefl;  that 
one  week  before  the  murder,  he  returned  and  kept  himself  so  concealed  that  but  one 
person  saw  him  certainly,  others  saw  what  they  took  to  be  his  tracks,  and  one,  a  person 
in  disguise,  whom  he  supposed  might  have  been  him ;  that  on  the  night  the  deceased 
took  possession  of  the  building  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  the  controversy  between 
tbem,  he  was  killed,  cowardly  and  treacherously ;  and  that  the  prisoner  immediately 
fled  the  country  again,  and  being  captured  at  Memphis,  denied  that  he  had  been  in  the 
county  of  Obion  since  his  first  departure  on  the  lUh  of  September,  but  admitted  that  he 
bad  returned  up  the  river  to  within  fifty  miles  of  the  residence  of  the  deceased.  Stone 
T.  The  State,  4  Humphrey,  34. 

Mordor  in  the  second  degree  includes  all  cases  of  deliberate  homicide  where  the  inten- 
tion is  not  to  take  life,  of  which,  homicide  by  a  workman  throwing  timber  from  a  house 
into  the  street  of  a  populous  city,  without  warning,  or  of  a  person  shooting  at  a  fowl, 
mnimo  fmrandiy  and  killing  a  man,  are  instances  frequently  given.  White/ord  v.  Com^ 
6  Rmmdolpk,  731 ;  There  may,  also,  be  cases  where  death  ensues  during  a  riotous  affray, 
under  circumstances  which  would  constitute  murder  at  common  law,  but  which,  m 
eoosequcnoe  of  the  want  of  a  specific  intent  to  take  life  being  shown,  amount  but  to 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  Thus,  where  it  appeared  that  the  deceased,  during  the 
riots  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  was  killed  while  a  desultory  fire  was  going  on,  the  object 
of  whicb  was  to  prevent  either  of  two  contending  parties  from  taking  poHsession  of  a 
position  which  both  of  them  were  desirous  of  obtaining,  it  was  said  that  a  homicide, 
eommitted  under  such  circumstances,  though  murder  at  common  law,  deliberation 
being  shown,  might  not  be  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  a  verdict  of  murder  in 
the  second  degree  was  consequently  rendered.  Kino,  Pres*t,  who  tried  the  case,  how. 
ever,  charged  the  jury,  **  that  if  one  or  more  of  the  parties  so  engaged  in  an  unlawful 
combat,  deliberately  fire  at  and  kill  an  innocent  tliird  person,  taking  no  part  in  the  con* 
fliet,  having  no  just  reason  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  belligerents,  such  killing  would 
be  murder  of  the  first  degree.  It  would  present  the  case  of  a  wilful,  deliberate  and  pre- 
meditated  killing,  perpetrated  with  an  instrument  likely  to  take  life,  rendering  the  actual 
perpetrators  guilty  of  the  highest  grade  of  crime  known  to  our  criminal  code.  If  the 
testimony,  in  your  judgment,*'  be  said,  **  brings  clearly  home  to  the  defendant  such  a 
charge,  he  should  be  convicted.  If,  however,  the  commonwealth  has  not  fully  satisfied 
yoor  minds  in  the  affirmative  of  this  position,  or  if  the  proofs  adduced  by  the  defen. 
dant  have  rebutted  this  allegation,  or  thrown  a  fair  doubt  upon  its  certainty,  you  ought 
nol  and  cannot  justly  convict  him  of  that  part  of  the  charge  involving  capital  punish- 
ment."    Com.  V.  Hare,  4  Penne,  Law  Jour,  401. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  be  killed  in  an  attempt  to  produce  abortion  in  her,  and  it 
appears  that  the  design  of  the  operator  was  not  to  take  the  life  of  Uie  mother,  it  is  mur- 
der in  the  second  degree.    Ex  parte  Chauneey,  2  Aehmead,  227. 

Wherever  the  deliberate  intention  is  to  take  life,  and  death  ensues,  it  is  murder  in  the 
first  degree ;  wherever  it  is  to  do  bodily  harm,  or  otiier  mischief,  and  death  ensues,  it  is 
murder  in  the  second  degree ;  while  the  common  law  definition  of  manslaughter  remains 
onaltered.  But  however  clear  may  be  the  distinction  between  the  two  degrees,  juriee 
not  nnfrequently  make  use  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  as  a  compromise,  when  they 
believe  murder  to  have  been  committed,  but  are  unwilling,  in  consequence  of  circum- 
stances of  mitigation,  to  expose  the  defendant  to  its  full  penalties.  In  such  cases  courts 
are  not  disposed  to  disturb  verdicts,  but  permit  them  to  stand,  though  technically  incor- 
rect. Thus,  where  S.  haviner  conceived  and  declared  a  design  to  kill  P.,  the  parties 
met  afterwards  in  front  of  S.*s  own  house,  and  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  8.  gave  the 
first  offence;  P.  proposed  a  fight;  upon  which  S.  retired  for  a  very  brief  time  into 
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his  house,  armed  himself  with  a  loaded  pistol,  which  he  concealed  in  his  pocket, 
and  instantly  returned  so  armed  to  the  scene  of  quarrel;  then  P.  threw  a  brickbat 
at  S ,  which  did  not  hit  him,  but  falling  short  of  him,  broke,  and  a  small  fragment 
•truck  S.*s  child,  standinor  within  his  own  door,  who  cried  out,  and  his  hearing  his  child 
cry  out,  but  without  looking  to  see  whether  he  was  hurt  or  not,  exclaimed,  ^  he  has 
killed  my  child  and  I  will  kill  him,**  advanced  towards  P.  deliberately  aimed  and  fired 
the  pistol  at  him,  then  retreating  with  his  face  towards  S.,  and  the  shot  took  effect  and 
killed  P.  A  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  being  rendered,  the  ooart  refused  to 
■et  it  aside.    &laughter$  v.  Com,  1 1  Leigh^  682. 

There  are,  however,  certain  features  which,  in  cases  of  deliberate  homicide,  draw 
forth,  generally  from  the  courts  instructions  to  the  jury  that  by  them  a  deliberate  intent 
to  take  life  is  shown.  Where  a  man  makes  ose  of  a  weapon  likely  to  take  life ;  where 
he  declares  his  intentidns  to  be  deadly;  where  ho  makes  preparations  for  the  concealing 
of  the  body;  where,  before  the  death,  he  lays  a  train  of  circumstances  which  may  be 
calculated  to  break  the  surprise,  or  baffle  the  curiosity  which  would  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  it;  where,  in  any  way,  evidence  arises  which  shows  a  harboured  design  against 
the  life  of  another; — such  evidence  goes  a  great  way  to  fix  the  grade  of  homicide  at 
murder  in  the  first  degree;  as  in  Reap,  v.  Mmatto  Bo6, quoted  ante,  454.*  Where  a  man 
loaded  a  pistol,  took  aim  at,  and  shot  another,  it  was  held  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Cesi. 
▼.  Smithy  7  Smith^t  Laws,  696.  If  one  man  shoot  another  through  the  head  with  a  musket 
or  pistol  ball, — if  he  stab  him  in  a  vital  part  with  a  sword  or  dagger, — if  he  cleave  hit 
skull  with  an  axe  or  the  like, — it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  reflecting  and  intelligent  mind 
to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  perpetrator  of  such  acts  of  deadly  violence 
intended  to  kill.  Com.  v.  Daily,  4  Penn,  Law  Journal,  157.  Where  the  defendant  delib- 
erately procured  a  butcher*s  knife,  and  sharpened  it  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  killing  the 
deceased;  Com,  v.  Burgeaa,  2  Va.  Cases,  484;  where  he  concealed  a  dirk  in  his  breast, 
stating,  shortly  before  Uie  attack,  that  he  knew  where  the  seat  of  life  was;  BennetVw  case, 
11  Leigh,TA9;  where  he  thrust  a  hand-spike  deeply  into  the  forehead  of  the  deceased; 
Swan  V.  State,  4  Humphrey,  139;  the  presumption  was  held  to  exist,  that  the  killing  was 
wilful.  See  U,  S,v.  Comfll,  2  ikfbson,  94;  Woodside  v.  StaU,  2  Howard,  656;  State  j. 
Toohey,  2  Rice's  Digest,  104 ;  Com.  v.  Webb,  6  Randolph,  721.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  to 
warrant  a  conviction  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  that  the  instrument  should  be  such  at 
would  necessarily  produce  death.  Thus,  where  the  weapon  of  death  was  a  club  not  so 
thick  as  an  axe-handle,  the  jury,  under  the  charge  of  the  court,  rendered  a  Terdiet  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  it  appearing  that  the  blow  was  induced  by  a  deliberate  inteiw 
tion  to  take  life.  Com.  v.  Murray,  2  Ashmead,  57.  The  same  presumption  of  intention  il 
drawn  with  still  greater  strength  from  the  declared  purpose  of  the  defendant.  Tbm, 
where  the  prisoner,  a  negro,  said  he  intended  **  to  lay  for  the  deceased,  if  he  froze,  tht 
next  Saturday  night,**  and  where  the  homicide  took  place  that  night;  Jim  ▼.  Slats, 
5  Humphrey,  174;  where  it  was  said,  **I  am  determined  to  kill  the  man  who  injured 
me;**  Com.  v.  Burgess,  2  Va,  Cases,  484;  where  the  prisoner  had  declared,  the  day 
before  the  murder,  that  he  would  certainly  shoot  the  deceased;  Com.  v.  Smith,  7  Smith's 
Laws,  697;  where,  in  another  case,  the  lai\guage  was,  **  I  will  split  down  any  fellow  tbat 
is  saucy;**  Com.  v.  Mulatto  Bob,  4  Dallas,  146;  where  the  prisoner  rushed  rapidly  totbs 
deceased,  and  aimed  at  a  vital  part;  Com.  v.  OHaru,  7  Smith's  Laws,  694;  where  a 
grave  had  been  prepared  a  short  time  before  the  homicide,  though  the  deceased  was  not 
ultimately  placed  in  it,  the  whole  plan  of  action  being  changed;  Com.  v.  JZepAon,  Oyer  if 
Term.  Phila.  July,  1844,  MSS.  Wharton's  Am.  C.  L.  289;  in  each  of  these  cases  it  was 
held  murder  in  the  first  degree.  It  must  be  noticed  that  premeditation,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  has  no  defined  limits;  and  if  a  design  be  but  the  conception  of  a  moment  it 
is  as  deliberate,  so  far  as  judicial  examination  is  concerned,  as  if  it  were  the  plan  of 
years.  If  the  party  killing  had  time  to  think,  and  did  intend  to  kill,  for  a  minute,  as 
well  as  an  hour  or  a  day,  it  is  a  deliberate,  wilful,  and  premeditated^  killing,  constituting 
murder  in  the  first  degree.    Com.  v.  Smith,  7  Smith's  Laws,  697.  ' 

In  an  early  cuse  in  Tennessee,  it  is  true,  it  was  said  that  a  previous  intent  to  take  lift 
must  be  positively  shown ;  MitcMl  v.  State,  5  Yerger,  340^  but  such  is  not  the  opinion 
which  now  obtains  even  in  that  state.  State  v.  Anderson,  2  Tenness.  6;  Dale  v.  State^ 
10  Yerger,  551.  If  the  accused,  as  he  approached  the  deceased,  and  first  came  within 
view  of  him  at  a  short  distance,  then  formed  the  design  to  kill,  and  walked  up  with  a 
quick  pace,  and  killed  hini  without  any  provocation  then,  or  recently  received,  it  is  mur- 
der in  the  first  degree.  Whiteford  v.  Com.  6  Randolph,  721;  Anthony  v.  State^  1  Meigs^ 
265 ;  Resp.  v.  Mulatto  Bob,  4  Dallas,  146.  *'  It  is  true,**  as  was  said  in  a  late  case,  •"  the 
act  says  the  killing  must  be  wilful,  deliberate,  and  premeditated.    But  every  intentional 
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Mt  ia,  of  coarse,  a  wilfal  one,  and  deliberation  and  premeditation  simply  moan  that  the 
act  was  done  with  reflection,  was  conceived  beforehand.  No  specific  length  of  time  is 
required  for  such  deliberation.  It  would  be  a  most  difficult  task  for  human  wit  to  furnish 
toy  safe  standard  in  this  particular.  Every  case  muHt  rest  on  its  own  circumstances. 
Tbe  law,  reason,  and  common  sense  unite  in  declaring  that  an  apparently  instantaneous 
act  may  be  accompanied  with  such  circumstances  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  th« 
result  of  predetermination.*'  Cam,  ▼.  Daley ^  4  Ptnn.  Law  Journal,  156;  DavU  t.  State^ 
9  Am^ey,439. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  is  it  the  practice  to  designate  the  grade  of  homicide  in  the  in- 
dictment, nor  that  the  killing  should  be  charged  to  be  wilful,  deliberate,  and  preroedi- 
Uted.  Com,  ▼.  Wicke,  2  Fa.  Cases,  387;  Mitchell  v.  Slate,  5  Yerger,  340;  Com,  v.  Flatu 
magan,  8  WatU  ^  Serr,  415 ;  Cotn,  v.  White,  6  Binney,  183 ;  Com,  v.  MUler,  1  Va.  Cases, 
310;  Com,  ▼.  Gilbert,  2  Va,  Cases,  70.  So  if  murder  be  committed  in  the  perpetration 
of  arson,  rape,  burglary,  or  robbery,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  set  out  in  the 
indictment  Com,  v.  Flannagan,  8  Watts  4r  Serg.  415.  In  Pennsylvania  it  is  not  ncces- 
saiy  that  the  indictment  should  conclude,  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  act  of  assembly, 
4te.  Com,  v.*  White,  6  Binney,  183.  On  an  indictment  for  murder,  perpetrated  by  means 
of  poison,  a  verdict  finding  the  prisoner  **  guilty  in  manner  and  form  as  stated  in  the  in* 
dictment,**  is  ss  correct  as  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
judgment  of  death.  Com.  y.  Earl,  1  Wharton,  525. 

In  Maine,  the  same  line  of  distinction  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  appears  in  the  fbre> 
going  cases.  In  the  case  of  TTte  Commonwealth  v.  Varney,  Shepley,  J.,  charged  the  jury 
that  they  could  find  either  of  four  verdicts,  not  guilty,  guilty  of  manslaughter,  guilty  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  or  murder  in  the  first  degree.  **  If  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  killed  Otis,  the  burden  was  upon  him  to  reduce  the  offence  from  murder.  The 
distinction  between  murder  in  the  first  and  second  degree  was,  that  it  must  bo  proved  that 
the  deed  was  done  with  express  malice,  and  with  an  intent  to  take  life.  Murder  in  the 
second  degree  might  be  found  where  there  was  no  intention  to  take  life,  but  it  was  taken 
not  upon  a  mutual  combat  or  sudden  provocation,  but  in  an  assault  made  in  consequence 
of  preconceived  anger  or  resentment,  although  not  amounting  to  an  intention  to  kill. 
That,  in  this  case,  to  reduce  the  offence  to  manslaughter,  the  prisoner  must  satisfy  them, 
or  they  must  be  satisfied  from  the  facts  proved  by  the  government,  that  the  assault  was 
not  the  result  of  preconceived  anger,  but  upon  some  now  and  sudden  provocation  given 
U  the  time,  or  in  the  mutual  combat  If  the  prisoner  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  flog- 
ging the  deceased,  and  did  make  the  assault  accordingly,  and  there  was  no  sufficient  pro- 
vocation to  excite  him  anew,  and  no  mutual  combat,  then,  although  he  did  not  intend  to 
kill,  he  would  be  guilty  of  murder  in  the  second  degree.**  Com,  v.  Vamey,  8  Boston  Law, 
JLM2.    Vido  Wh,  Am,  C,  L,  287-290,  where  the  above  cases  are  collected. 

The  distinction  taken,  in  Ohio,  between  murder  in  the  first  and  murder  in  the 
second  degree,  is  different  from  that  which  obtains  in  other  States.  Thus  it  was 
■aid,  in  a  charge  by  Judge  Wright;  **To  convict  of  muddcr  in  tlie  first  degree,  you 
Bmst,  in  addition  to  the  points  I  have  mentioned,  be  satisfied,  1.  That  the  prisoner 
perpetrated  the  act  purposely.  2.  That  he  did  it  with  intent  to  kill.  3.  That  ho  did 
It  of  deliberate  and  premeditated  malice.  To  constitute  deliberate  and  premeditated 
Bielice,  the  intention  to  do  the  injury  must  have  been  deliberated  upon,  and  the 
«letign  to  do  it  formed,  before  the  act  was  done,  though  it  is  not  required  that  cither 
should  have  been  for  any  considerable  time  before.  This  supposes  the  party,  by  reflec- 
tion, understood  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and  intended  to  do  it  in  order  to  do  harm.  If 
'  these  things  are  sll  proved,  and  you  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  murder  in  the  first 
degree,  you  need  examine  no  further.  If  not  proven  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  then 
examine  further.  To  convict  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  you  must  be  satisfied  of 
the  general  fiicts  common  to  all  the  offences,  which  1  have  stated,  and  also  of  the  follow- 
ing :  1.  That  the  prisoner  perpetrated  the  act  purposely  and  maliciously ;  2,  with  intent 
to  aill;  and  3,  without  delifaMeration  or  premeditation.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  of  the  con- 
currence of  these  facts,  you  should  acquit  him  of  murder  in  the  second  degree,  and  will 
be  under  the  necessity  of  examining  further.**  State  v.  Turner,  Wrt^Af,  20;  State  y. 
7b«n,  Wriffht,  75 ;  State  v.  Gardiner,  Wright,  392. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  when  the  purpose  to  maliciously 
kin,  with  premeditation  and  deliberation,  is  found,  the  length  of  time  between  the  design 
so  formed  and  its  execution,  is  immaterial.    Shoemaker  v.  State,  12  Stanton,  43. 

If  the  jury  do  not  in  a  murder  case  specify  in  their  verdict  whether  they  find  the  pri- 
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MMMT  fmltj  cif  minder  in  the  inl  or  aeeoad  degree^  or  of  ■■■rfiiii'Mar,  tihe  eovt  wiB 
refuM  to  put  ■entaace,  and  award  a  new  trial,  evao  if  nol  aikfld  w.    fifartc  t.  TWwa, 

Wright,  75. 

In  KnrnjcKTf  a  ttatoie  was  paMed  in  1801,  2  Blorekemd  Sf  Brows,  1267,  hj  which  a 
•imilar  distinction  was  toppoted  to  have  been  created,  bat  at  the  next  aesnon  of  the 
legislatore  it  was  enacted  that  the  former  statnte  should  not  be  so  eoostmed  as  **  in  any 
way  to  alter  or  change  the  idea  of  murder,  as  it  stands  at  oommoo  law.**  ifridf.  1281. 
See  H^Aarloa't  Am.  Cr,  JUp,  287-292,  where  most  of  the  statotes  and  cases  are  col- 
lected. 


[455]  CHAPTER  XXXVILJ 

CONCERNING  MURDER  BY  MALICE  IMPLIED  PRESUMPTIYE,  OR  MALICE 

IN  LAW. 

I  HAVE  before  distinguished  malice  implied  into  these  kinds :  1.  Whea 
the  homicide  is  voluntarily  committed  without  provocation.  2.  Whea 
done  upon  an  officer  or  minister  of  justice.  3.  When  done  by  a  per- 
son, that  intends  a  theft  or  burglary,  &c 

1.  Therefore  touching  the  former  of  these. 

When  one  voluntarily  kills  another  without  any  provocation,  it  is 
murder,  for  the  law  presumes  it  to  be  malicious,  and  that  he  is  hosth 
humani  generis  ;[1]  it  remains  therefore  to  be  inquired,  what  is  such 

[1]  The  killin?  bein^  prored,  the  inference  is,  that  it  was  malicious,  and  thai  the 
party  is  guilty  of  murder,  and  it  is  for  the  accosed  to  show  the  circumstanees  which 
justify,  extenuate,  or  excuse  the  act;  and  this  is  accordant  with  the  ordinary  role  of 
evidence,  that  the  party  alleging  the  affirmative  must  prove  it— a  rule  which  Qsaally  ap. 
plies  in  criminal  as  in  civil  cases.  Kelyng,  S7, 1  £ssf,  P.  C,  334,  340;  4  BL  Cdm.  301; 
Rotcoe  Cr.  Ev.  (3d  ed.)  30;  The  King  v.  Onely,  3  Ld.  Ray.  1493,  and  3  Slrmnge,  773; 
MUchell  V.  7^e  Stale,  5  Yerger,  340;  Commonwealth  v.  Knapp,  10  Pick,  484 ;  JUop^h- 
liea  V.  Mulatto  Bob,  4  Dallae,  146;  Maekalley*$  case,  9  Co.  67  (;  Btawgridgo'o  case, 
Kelyng,  119;  HoUowaye'e  case,  Paim.  645;  Cro.  Car.  131;  Bae.  Ah.Mmrd€r,C.%\ 
3  McNaUy,  546;  3  StarkU  £v.  948;  Arehbold,  Cr.  PL  313,  313;  3  CAU^,  Cr. 
L.  (4  Am.  Ed.)  737;  1  GabbiU,  Cr.  L.  455:  Queen  v.  Kirkham,  8  Car.  4r  P-  116- 
117;  Xtfifi^v.  Greenaere,  8  Car.  ^  P.  35;  Pecp/f  v.  JfcLeod,  1  HtU,  436 ;  State  v.Zel. 
lere,  3  HaUtead,  343;  Pennsylvania  v.  Honeyman,  Bell,  McFaU  Sf  LnaU,  Addioon,  148, 
161,  350,  383;  Commonwealth  v.  York,  9  Metealf,  93. 

The  killing,  to  be  murder,  must  be  committed  with  malice  aiorethought;  but  wherever 
it  appears  that  a  man  killed  another,  it  shall  be  intended,  prtmd  facie,  that  he  did  it 
maliciously,  unless  he  can  make  out  the  contrary,  by  showing  that  he  did  it  oo  a  sad- 
den provocation,  or  the  like.   1  Hawk.  e.  31,  s.  33 ;  R.  v.  Oreenaere,  8  C.Sf  P,  35. 

And  in  general,  any  formed  design  of  doing  mischief  may  be  called  malice;  and, 
therefore,  not  such  killing  only  as  proceeds  from  premeditated  hatred  or  revenge  against 
the  person  killed,  but  also  in  many  other  cases,  such  as  is  accompanied  with  those  cir- 
cumstances  that  show  the  heart  to  be  perversely  wicked,  is  judged  to  be  of  malice  pre- 
pense, and  consequently,  murder.    3  Hawk,  e,  31,  t.  18 ;  3.  Str.  766. 

For  when  the  law  makes  use  of  the  term  malice  aforethought,  as  descriptive  of  the 
crime  of  murder,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  that  narrow  restrained  sense  to  whicia 
the  modem  use  of  the  word  malice  is  apt  to  lead  one,  a  principle  of  malevolence  to  ptr« 
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A  provocation,  as  will -take  oflf  the  presumption  of  malice  in  him^that 
^ills  another. 

He  that  wilfully  gives  poison  to  another,  that  hath  provoked  him 
or  not,  is  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  act 
of  deliberation  odious  in  law,  and  presumes  malice.[2] 

If  a^.  comes  to  B.  and  demands  a  debt  of  him,  or  comes  to  serve 
•  hitn  with  a  Subpoena  ad  respondendum  or  ad  testificandum^  and 
•^.  thereupon  kills  •/?.  this  is  murder,  because  it  is  no  provocation. 

fVatts  came  along  by  the  shop  of  Brainsy  and  distorted  his  mouth, 
&tid  smiled  at  him.  Brains  kills  him,  it  is  murder,  for  it  was  no  such 


"^tculan ;  for  the  law  bj  the  term  malice  (malitia)  in  this  instance  meaneth,  that  the 
^Wct  hath  been  ^attended  with  such  circumstances  as  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  a 
bricked  heart,  regardless  of  social  duty,  and  bent  upon  mischief.    FosL  255, 256,  257. 

Also,  whereTer  a  person  in  cool  blood,  by  way  of  revenge,  beats  another  in  such  a 
xiianner  that  he  afterwards  dies  thereof,  he  is  guilty  of  murder,  however  unwilling  he 
ixiigbt  have  been  to  have  gone  so  far.    1  Hawk.  c.  31,  t.  38. 

So  where  a  master  or  other  person  in  authority,  inforo  domutico^  exceeds  the  bounds 
of  moderation  in  administering  correction,  and  death  ensues,  it  will  be  manslaughter  or 
murder  according  to  the  circumstances. 

A  blacksmith  struck  his  servant  with  a  bar  of  iron  by  way  of  correction  for  im- 
proper behaviour,  by  which  he  was  killed;  held,  murder.  A  woman  kicked  and 
■tamped  on  the  belly  of  her  child ;  ruled  the  same.  Orey^t  case,  Kel,  64,  65 ;  1  £M, 
J*.  C.  261.  FoBter  262. 

If  a  roan  resolve  to  kill  the  next  person  he  meets,  and  do  kill  him,  it  is  murder, 
although  he  knew  him  not,  for  it  is  universal  malice.  4  BL  Com,  400. 

Where  the  act  is  committed  deliberately,  and  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  dangerous 
cooseqaences,  the  malice  requisite  to  murder  will  be  presumed ;  for  the  law  infers  that 
the  natural  or  probable  effects  of  any  act  deliberately  done,  were  intended  by  its  actor. 
Commonwealth  v.  Drew^  4  Ma9§.  391. 

Forcing  a  person  to  do  an  act  which  is  likely  to  produce  his  death,  and  which  does 
produce  it,  is  murder.    Rex  v.  Evans,  1  Ru$b,  C,  4r  H.  426. 
And  threats  may  constitute  such  force.    lb. 

He  who  kills  another  upon  his  desire  or  command,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  law,  as 
much  a  murderer  as  if  he  had  done  it  merely  of  his  own  head.  Rex  v.  Sawytr^  1  Rum. 
C.  ^  M  424. 

If  a  man  encourages  another  to  murder  himself,  and  is  present  abetting  him  while 
be  does  so,  such  person  is  guilty  of  murder  as  principal.  If  two  encourage  each 
other  to  murder  themselves  together,  and  one  does  so,  but  the  other  fails  in  the  attempt 
upon  himself,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  the  other.  But  if  it  be  uncertain 
whether  the  deceased  reallv  killed  himself,  or  whether  he  came  to  his  death  by  accident 
before  the  moment  when  he  meant  to  destroy  himself,  it  will  not  be  murder  in  either. 
Rtx  V.  DyBon^  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C,  523. 

Where  a  wound  is  wilfully,  and  without  justifiable  cause  inflicted,  and  ultimatelr 
becomes  the  cause  of  death,  the  party  who  inflicted  it  is  guilty  of  murder,  though  lite 
might  have  been  preserved  if  the  deceased  had  not  refused  to  submit  to  a  surgical  opera- 
tion.   Reg.  v.  Holland,  2  ilf.  4*  Rob.  351 . 

See  also  Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  4  Mate,  291;  Reepublica  v.  Bob,  4  Dallas,  146; 
Pemuylvania  v.  Honeyman,  Addison,  148;  Pennsylvania  v.  McFall,  Addison,  252; 
Pennsylvania  v.  Lewis,  Addison,  182 ;  Commonwealth  v.  York,!  Boston  Law  Reporter, 
510;  Slate  v,Zellers,fiHal8ted,f^0;  State  Y.Merrill, 2  Dev,ii69;  The  People  y.  McLeod^ 
I  Hill,  377;  Stater.  Town,  Wright,!  5;  State  v.  Turner,  Ibid.  20;  Woodsides  v.  J%s 
Stats,  2  Howard  Miss.  Rep.  656 ;  Dexter  ▼.  Spear,  4  Mason,  1 15.  ante  ch.  36  notes. 

[2]  1  East,  P.  C.  225;  4  Bl.  Com.  200.  (See  ante  Chapter  XXXIII.  note.)  By  Sto- 
tuts,  1  Vict.  e.  85,  t.  2,  administering  poison  with  intent  to  murder,  though  no  death 
should  ensue,  is  made  a  capital  offence. 
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Erov^ocation  as  would  abate  the  presumption  of  malice  in  the  party 
illing.  M.  42  8f  43  Eliz.  B.  R.  Brain's  ca8e.(a)[3] 
If  ^.  be  passing  the  street,  and  B.  meeting  him,  (there  being  con- 
venient distance  between  J3»  and  the  wall,)  takes  the  wall  of  •^.  and 
thereupon  ^,  kills  him,  this  is  murder;  but  if  B.  had  justled  ^.  this 
justling  had  been  a  provocation,  and  would  have  made  it 
[  456  3  manslaughter,  and  so  it  would  be,  if «/?.  riding  on  the  road, 
B.  had  whipt  the  horse  of «/?.  out  of  the  track,  and  then  •^. 
had  alighted,  and  killed  B.  it  had  been  manslaughter.  17  Car.  1.  La- 
nure^s  case. 

In  the  case  of  the  lord  Morlej/y  18  Car.  2.(i)  all  the  judges  met, 
and  it  was  agreed  by  all  judges  except  one,  that  if  A.  gives  slighting 
words  to  B.  and  thereupon  B.  immediately  kills  him,  this  is  murder 
in  B.  and  that  such  words  are  not  in  law  such  a  provocation,  as  will 
extenuate  the  offense  into  manslaughter,  and  the  statute  of  1  Jac. 
cap.  8.  of  stabbing  in  such  a  case  was  but  provisional,  because  the 
juries  were  apt  upon  any  verbal  provocation  to  find  the  fact  to  be 
manslaughter;  but  it  was  there  held,  that  words  of  menace  of  bodily 
harm  would  come  within  the  reason  of  such  a  provocation,  as  would 
make  the  offense  to  be  but  manslaughter. 

And  many,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  bare  words  of  slighting, 
disdain,  or  contumely,  would  not  of  themselves  make  such  a  prove-  , 

cation,  as  to  lessen  the  crime  into  manslaughter,  yet  were  of  this  < 

opinion,  that  if  •^.  gives  indecent  language  to  B.  and  B.  thereupoa 
strikes  ^.  but  not  mortally,  and  then  Jf.  strikes  J3.  again,  and  then  B.  \ 
kills  •/^.  that  this  is  but  manslaughter,  for  the  second  stroke  made  a 
new  provocation,  and  so  it  was  but  a  sudden  falling  out,  and  tho  B. 
gave  the  first  stroke,  and  after  a  blow  received  from*^.,^.  gives  him 
a  mortal  stroke,  this  is  but  manslaughter  according  to  the  proverb 
tke  second  blow  makes  the  affray;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  my- 
self and  some  others.[4] 

There  was  a  special  verdict  found  at  Newgate^  viz.  A.  sitting 
drinking  in  an  alehouse,  B.  a  woman  called  him  a  son  of  a  whore^ 
A.  takes  up  a  broomstaff,  and  at  a  distance  throws  it  at  her,  which 
hitting  her  upon  the  head  kild  her,  whether  this  was  murder  or  man- 
slaughter  was  the  question  in  P.  26  Car.  2.  it  was  propounded  to  all 
the  judges  at  Serjeants- Inuj  two  questions  were  named,  1.  Whether 
bare  words,  or  words  of  this  nature,  would  amount  to  such  a  provo- 
cation, as  would  extenuate  the  fact  into  manslaughter ?(r} 

2.  Admitting  it  would  not  in  case  there  had  been  a  striking 

[  457  ]  with  such  an  instrument,  as  necessarily  would  have  caused 

death,  as  stabbing  with  a  sword,  or  pistolling,  yet  whether 

(a)  Cro.  Elix.  778.  Kel  131.  (6)  Kelyng,  55.  (c)  See  Kel  131. 

[3]  Slate  V.  J\)ohey,  2  Rice'§  Dig.  104.  U.  States  v.  Cornell,  2  Maton,  91.  Woodtides  ▼. 
State,  2  Howard,  Miaa.  R,  656.  Davies  v.  The  State,  2  Humphrey,  437.  Coffee  ▼.  TU 
State,  3  Yerfrer,  288. 

[4]  1  Ru89.  on  C.  587.  Foster,  295.  R.  v.  Maugridge,  Kel  128.  R.  v.  Snow,  1  LeaeK 
151.  Reg.  V.  SmUh,  8  C.  Sf.  P.  160. 
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this  striking,  that  was  so  improbable  to  cause  death,  will  not  alter 
the  case;  the  judges  were  not  unanimous  in  it;  and  in  respect,  that  the 
consequence  of  a  resolution  on  either  side  was  great,  it  was  advised 
the  king  should  be  moved  to  pardon  him;  which  was  accordingly 
done.[5] 

wf .  and  B,  are  at  some  difference,  ^.  bids  B.  take  a  pin  out  of  the 
■leeve  of  t^.  intending  thereby  to  take  an  occasion  to  strike  or  wound 
B.  which  B.  doth  accordingly,  and  then  t^.  strikes  B.  whereof  he 
died;  this  was  ruled  murder,  1.  Because  it  was  no  provocation,  when 
he  did  it  by  the  consent  of^.  2.  Because  it  appeared  to  be  a  ma- 
licious and  deliberate  artifice  thereby  to  take  occasion  to  kill  B. 

If  there  be  chiding  between  husband  and  wife,  and  the  husband 
strikes  his  wife  thereupon  with  a  pestle,  that  she  dies  presently,  it  is 
Burder,  and  the  chiding  will  not  be  a  provocation  to  extenuate  it  to 
Sianslaughter.  43  Eliz.  Crompl./ol.  120.  a.(£/)[6] 

((f)  See  also  JTeZ.  64. 

[5]  HueTf  oeee,  1  Leaeh,  368.  T\nner'9  etse,  1  Ld.  Raymond,  143.  Wigg'i  ease, 
llMdk,37d.    iLw.HwfUU,TC,SfP.fn4.    Maeklin'9  fs*MC,  T  Lew.  ftHS. 

[6]  An  unwarrantable  imprisonment  of  a  man*s  person  has  been  holden  sufficient 
Mfoeation  to  make  a  killtng^,  even  with  a  sword,  manslaughter  only.  R,  y.  Buekner, 
Ay.  467.  Therefore  where  a  constable  took  a  man  withont  warrant,  upon  a  charge 
which  gave  him  no  authority  to  do  so,  and  the  prisoner  ran  away,  and  J.  S.,  who  was 
with  tM  constable  all  the  time,  ran  after  the  prisoner,  who,  to  prevent  his  beinff  retaken, 
killed  J.  8.;  it  was  holden  to  be  manslaug^hter  only,  although,  whilst  under  the  charge 
of  the  constable,  the  prisoner  struck  the  man  who  gave  the  charge ;  because  a  blow 
iHider  the  provocation  of  the  illegal  arrest  would  not  justify  the  constable  in  detaining 
lum,  odIcss  the  blow  were  likely  to  be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences,  and  formed 
ft  new  and  distinct  ground  of  (totainer.  12.  v.  Cftrvaii,  R,  Sc  M.  13S ;  see  12.  ▼.  Tkomp' 
«m  A.  ^  Jt  88. 

So  where  a  creditor  placed  a  man  at  the  chamber  door  of  his  debtor,  with  a  sword 
dbmwB  to  prevent  him  fW>m  escaping,  while  a  bailiff  was  sent  for  to  arrest  him,  and 
the  debtor  stabbed  the  creditor,  this  was  held  manslaughter.  R,  v.  H^tlAcrt,  1  fotf, 
F.  0.933. 

There  are  other  instances  where  slight  provocation  has  been  oonsidered  as  extenuat- 
iif  the  gnih  of  homicide,  upon  the  ground  that  the  conduct  of  the  party  killing,  upon 
SQch  provocation,  might  fairly  be  attributed  to  an  intention  to  chastise  rather  than  to  a 
•rael  and  implacable  malice.  But  it  must  appear  that  the  punishment  was  not  urged 
with  brutal  violence.  Thus,  were  A.  finding  a  trespasser  upon  hb  land,  in  his  passion 
bttat  him,  and,  unluckily,  happened  to  kill  him,  it  was  holden  to  be  manslaughter.  Fott. 
&  91.    1  Rv99.  an  Crtm«t,  583. 

8o  where  a  person,  whose  pocket  has  been  picked,  encouraged  by  a  mob,  threw  the 
pick-pocket  into  a  pond,  for  the  purpose  of  ducking  him,  but  he  was  unfortunately 
drowned :  this  was  holden  to  be  manslaughter.    R.  v.  Itsy,  1  Eaet,  P,  C,  836. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  no  breach  of  a  man's  word  or  promise,  no  trespass  either 
to  lands  or  goods,  no  affront  by  bare  words  or  gestures,  however  false  or  malicious  it 
maj  be,  and  aggravated  with  the  most  provoking  circumstances,  will  excuse  him  from 
hnug  guilty  of  murder,  who  is  so  far  transport^  thereby  as  immediately  to  attack  the 
person  who  offends  him  in  such  a  manner  as  manifesUy  endan^rers  his  life,  without 
giving  him  time  to  put  himself  upon  his  guard ;  if  he  kills  him  in  pursuance  of 
ouch  an  assault,  whether  the  person  slain  did  at  all  fight  in  his  defence  or  not,  for 
oo  base  and  cruel  a  revenge  cannot  have  too  severe  a  construction.  1  Mawk,  e,  31. 
0.33. 

Nor  can  any  provocation  whatever  render  homicide  justifiable,  or  even  excusable;  the 
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II.  The  second  kind  of  malice  implied  is,  when  a  minister  of  jus- 
tice, as  a  bailiff,  constable,  or  watchman,  fyc.  is  killed  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office^  in  such  a  case  it  is  murder. 

If  the  sheriff's  bailiff  comes  to  execute  a  process,  but  hath  not  a 


least  it  can  amount  to  if  manslaughter.  If  a  man  kill  another  suddenly,  withoot  any,  or 
without  a  considerable  provocation,  the  law  implies  malice,  and  the  homicide  is  murder; 
but  if  the  provocation  were  ^eat,  and  such  as  must  have  greatly  provoked  him,  the  kill- 
ing  is  manslaughter  only.    Kel,  135.  Fo9t,  290. 

If  a  man  pull  another's  nose,  or  offer  him  any  other  great  personal  indignity,  and  tht 
other  thereupon  immediately  kill  him,  it  is  manslaughter  only.  Kd,  135.  4  Bl.  Cum.  191. 
But  slight  provocation  even  by  a  blow  will  not  extenuate  the  crime  where  the  revenge  is 
disproportioned  to  the  injury,  or  outrageous  and  barbarous  in  its  nature;  at,  if  a  man, 
upon  being  gently  pushed  by  a  policeman  to  make  him  move  on  when  causing  an 
obstruction,  kill  him,  this  is  murder.  Rtg,  v.  Hagan^  8  C.  Sf  P,  167.  See  also  Sud- 
man'9  case,  Fost  293.     R.  v.  Lifneh,  5  C.  if  P.  324. 

So,  if  a  father  see  another  person  in  the  act  of  committing  an  unnatural  crime  with 
his  son,  and  instantly  kill  him,  it  is  manslaughter  only ;  but  if,  hearing  of  it,  be  go  in 
quest  of  the  party  and  kill  him,  it  is  murder.  Reg,  v.  FUher^  8  C.  A  P,  182,  See  Fos- 
ter, 182. 

Semhle^  if  A,  kill  B.  under  provocation  of  a  blow  not  sufficienUy  violent  in  Htelf  to 
render  the  killing  manslaughter,  but  the  blow  be  accompanied  by  very  aggravating 
words  and  gestures,  that  wUl  be  but  manslaughter  in  A,  Reg,  v.  Sherwood^  1  Cmr.  i 
K.  556. 

In  a  case  where  there  had  been  mutual  blows,  and  then  upon  one  of  the  parties 
being  pushed  down  on  the  ground,  the  other  stamped  upon  his  stomach  and  belly  with 
great  force,  and  thereby  killed  him,  it  was  considered  only  to  be  manslaughter.  Rex  v. 
Aye$,  1  Ru99,  C,^  M,4!B6;  R.  ^  R.  C.  C.  166.  But  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Tkorpe, 
1  Lewin  C,  C,  Bailey^  J,  intimated  that  death  caused  by  vp^nd-down  fighting  would 
be  murder. 

In  the  case  of  death  by  stabbing,  if  the  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  wound  wu 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner  while  smarting  under  a  provocation,  so  recent  and  so  strong 
that  the  prisoner  mav  be  considered  as  not  being  at  the  moment  master  of  his  own 
understanding,  the  ofl&nse  will  be  manslaughter;  but  if  there  had  been,  after  the  provo> 
cation,  sufficient  time  for  the  blood  to  cool,  for  reason  to  resume  its  seat^  before  the 
mortal  wound  was  given,  the  offence  will  amount  to  murder;  and  if  the  prisoner  display 
thought,  contrivance,  and  design  in  the  mode  of  possessing  himself  of  the  weapon, 
and  in  again  replacing  it  immediately  afler  the  blow  was  struck,  such  exercise  of 
contrivance  and  design  denotes  rather  the  presence  of  judgment  and  reason  than  of 
violent  and  ungovernable  passion.  Per  Tindal,  C.  J.  Rex  v.  Hayteard^  6  Car.  A  P, 
157. 

It  was  held  to  be  no  excuse  for  killing  a  man  who  was  out  at  night  droseed  in  whits 
as  a  ghost,  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  the  neighbourhood,  that  he  could  noi  otherwisi 
be  taken.    Rex  v.  Smith,  1  Ruse,  C,  ^  M,  459. 

Where  the  prisoner,  who  was  a  butcher,  had  employed  the  deceased,  a  shepherd  boy, 
to  tend  some  sheep  which  were  penned,  and  he  had  negligently  suffered  some  of  them 
to  escape  through  the  hurdles ;  and  the  prisoner,  upon  seeing  it,  ran  towards  the  boy, 
and  taking  up  a  stake  which  was  lying  on  the  ground,  threw  it  at  him,  and  inflicted 
an  injury  of  which  he  died :  Held,  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  qneation  for 
the  jury  whether  it  was  murder  or  manslaughter;  they  found  the  latter.  Rex  v.  Wintt 
I  Leach,  C,C,  319,  * 

As  an  assault,  though  illegal,  will  not  reduce  the  crime  of  the  party  killing  the  penoB 
assaulting  him  to  manslaughter,  when  the  revenge  is  disproportionate  and  barbarous, 
much  less  will  such  personal  restraint  and  coercion  as  one  man  may  lawfully  use  to* 
wards  another  form  any  ground  of  extenuation.  Rex  v.  Willoughlnf,  1  Rubb,  C.  A  M. 
437;  1  East,  P.  C.  288.  And  see  Rex,  v.  Steadman,  1  East,  P.  C.  234 ;  Rex  v.  AaOor, 
1  East,  P.  C.  277;  Rex  v.  Mitton,  1  E'jst,  P.  C,  411. 


vent 


If  A,  stands  with  an  offensive  weapon  in  the  doorway  of  a  room,  wrongfully  to  pre- 
Qt  J,  S,  from  leaving  it,  and  others  from  entering,  and  C.  who  has  a  right  in  the  room, 
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hwful  warrant,  as  if  the  name  of  the  bailiff,  plaintiff,  or  defendant  be 
interlined  or  inserted  after  the  sealing  thereof  by  the  bailiff  himself, 
or  any  other,  if  such  bailiff  be  killed,  it  is  but  manslaughter,  and  not 
fflorder. 

But  if  a  process  issuing  out  of  a  court  of  record  to  a  Serjeant  at 
mace,  sheriff,  or  other  minister,  be  erroneous,  as  if  a  Capias  issue, 
when  a  Distringas  should  issue,  yet  the  killing  of  such  a  minister  ia 
the  execution  of  that  process  is  murder,  altho  he  execute  the  process 
in  the  night,(e)  or  upon  a  Sunday,{f)  Mackally^s  case,  9  Co.  Rep. 
68.0. 

But  if  the  process  be  executed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court,  the  killing  of  the  minister  is  only  manslaughter,  [458  ] 
and  so  it  is,  if  the  issuing  of  the  process  were  void,  and  co- 
ratn  nonjudice. 

A  bailiff  or  o&ceTjums  fy  conus  may  arrest  a  man  without  show* 
iog  his  warrant,(j')  and  a  private  bailiff  need  not  show  his  warrant 
upon  the  arrest,  till  the  party  arrested  demand  it,  and  therefore,  if  the 
party  arrested  kill  a  bailiff  upon  the  arrest  without  such  a  warrant 

(•)  9  Co.es.  a. 

if)  9  Co,  66.  (.  for  minifterial  acti  might  lawfully  be  ezecated  upon  a  Sunday,  bat 
rinoe  our  aathor  wrote,  the  law  ia  altered  in  this  respect;  for  by  29  Car,  2.  cap.  7.  all 
imoeM,  warrants,  S^c,  served  or  executed  on  a  Sunday  are  void,  except  in  cases  of  troa^ 
too,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  so  that  now,  an  officer  arresting  a  man  upon  a  war- 
mnt  OD  a  Sunday  is,  aa  if  he  had  him  arrested  without  any  warrant  at  alL 

(g)  Tho  the  party  do  demand  it;  this  is  intended  of  the  warrant  constituting  him 
bailiff;  but  as  to  tlie  writ  or  process  against  the  party,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween a  public  or  a  private  bailiff,  for  in  either  case,  if  the  party  submit  to  the  arrest, 
and  do  demand  it,  he  is  bound  to  shew  at  whose  suit,  for  what  cause,  out  of  what 
court  the  process  issues,  and  when  and  where  returnable.  5  Co,  54.  a.  9  Co. 
9,  m. 


■tragglee  with  him  to  get  his  weapon  from  him,  upon  which'D.,  a  comrade  of  A,,  staba 
C,  U  will  be  murder  in  D,  if  C,  dies.  Rex  ?.  Longden,  R.  Se  R,  CCflSiS;  1  Ruga. 
C.  ^  JC  439. 

A  bare  trespass  against  the  property  of  another,  not  his  dwelling-house,  is  not  a 
nffici^t  provocation  to  warrant  the  owner  in  using  a  deadly  weapon  in  its  defence; 
awl  If  he  do,  and  with  it  kill  the  trespasser,  it  will  be  murder*  If  the  beating,  however, 
bt  with  an  instrument,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  kill,  it  will  be  no  more  than  man* 
sbnghter.  So,  if  any  one,  under  colour  or  claim  of  legal  authority,  unlawfully  arrest, 
or  actually  attempt  or  offer  to  arrest  another,  and  this  latter  in  his  resistance  kills  the 
iggreasor,  it  will  be  no  more  than  manslaughter.  So  if  one,  not  a  stranger,  aids  the 
iBJiired  party  by  endeavouring  to  rescue  him,  or  to  prevent  an  unlawful  arrest  when 
•doally  attempted.    Commonwealth  v.  Drew,  4  Ma§9,  391. 

See  Woodhead^o  caae,  1  Lewin,  163;  Cro,  Eliz.  778;  Kel  131;  LangitaJTi  case, 
1  Lnrin,  1 63 ;  State  v.  Yarborough,  1  Hawko,  {N,  C.)  Rep,  78 ;  State  v.  Taeket,  ilfid.  210 ; 
AUen  w.  The  State,  5  Yerger,  423;  State  v.  Ford,  1  Speare,  146;  Jacob  v.  The  State^ 
I  Humphrey,  493;  State  v.  Piver,  2  Haywood,  R.  29;  State  v.  Morgan,  3  IredeU,  136; 
a^aU  w.  Fergvmm,  2  Ml,  619 ;  Slaughter  v.  The  Commonwealth,  11  Leigh,  681;  State  v. 
MeCarty,  1  l^ar;  384. 

Among  equals  the  general  rule  is,  that  words  are  not,  but  blows  are  a  sufficient 
provocation ;  yet  there  may  be  words  of  reproach  so  aggravating  when  uttered  by  a 
■lave,  as  to  excite  in  the  white  man  the  temporary  fury,  which  negatives  the  charge  of 
malice.    State  v.  Jarrott^  1  Iredell,  76. 
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shewn,  it  is  murder,  and  so  it  is^  if  a  Serjeant  at  mace  makes  the  aN 
rest  without  showing  his  mace,  ibidem  Mackally*s  ca8e.(A) 

A  haWiff  jurus  Sf  conus  had  a  warrant  to  arrest  Peto  upon  a  Ca- 
piasj  and  came  to  arrest  him,  not  using  any  words  of  arrest.  Pew 
said,  Stand  off^  I  know  you  well  enough^  come  at  your  perils  the 
bailiff  takes  hold  of  him,  Pew  thrusts  him  through;  it  was  ruled  mur- 
der, tho  he  used  no  words  of  arrest,  nor  showed  his  warrant,  for  pos- 
sibly he  had  not  time.  P.  6  Car.  I.  B.  R.{i) 

A  bailiff  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  Cook  upon  a  Capias  ad  satU- 
faciendum  came  to  CooVs  house,  and  gave  him  notice,  Cook  me- 
naceth  to  shoot  him  if  he  depart  not,  yet  the  bailiff  departs  not,  but 
breaks  open  the  window  to  make  the  arrest.  Cook  shoots  him,  and 
kills  him;  it  was  ruled,  1.  That  it  is  not  murder,  because  he  cannot 
break  the  house,(A?)  otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  upon  an 
Habere  facias  possessionem.ij)  2.  But  it  was  manslaughter,  because 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  bailiff.  But  3.  Had  he  not  known  him  to  be  a 
bailiff,  or  one  that  came  upon  that  business,  it  had  been  no  felony, 
because  done  in  defense  of  his  house.  P.  15.  Car.  B.  R,(m) 

But  if  a  sheriff  enter  the  house  by  the  outward  door  open,  he  or 

his  bailiff  may  break  open  the  inward  doors,  tho  the  process 

[  459  ]  be  without  a  Non  omittas^  and  therefore  the  killing  of  him 

in  such  case  is  murder.  M.  17.  Jac.  B.  R.  White  and  Wilt- 

shire.{n) 

If  the  sheriff  or  bailiff  have  once  laid  hands  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
so  began  his  execution,  he  may  break  open  the  outward  doors  to 
take  him.  Sir  William  fV«Ac'«  case,(o)  and  if  the  warrant  be  directed 
to  five  bailiffs,  two  or  three  may  make  execution ;  resolved  in  Whites 
case,  ubi  supra. 

Upon  a  warrant  against  a  felon,  or  one  that  hath  dangerously 
wounded  another,  or  for  surety  of  the  peace,  or  good  behaviour,  the 
constable  may  break  open  the  door  where  the  offender  is,  DalL  cap. 
7S.{p)  and  so  may  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  upon  a  Capias  uttega-- 
tumy  Capias  pro  finCy  or  other  process  for  the  king,  it  not  opened 
upon  demand 

The  constable  of «the  vill  of  A.  comes  into  the  vill  of  B.  to  sup- 
press some  disorder,  and  in  the  tumult  the  constable  is  kild  in  the  vill 
of  B.  this  is  only  manslaughter,  because  he  had  no  authority  in  B. 
as  constable. 

But  it  seems,  that  if  the  constable  of  the  vill  of  A.  had  a  particu- 
lar precept  from  a  justice  of  peace  directed  to  him  by  name,  or  by 
the  name  of  the  constable  of  •/?.  to  suppress  a  riot  in  the  vill  of  B.  or 
to  apprehend  a  person  in  the  vill  of  B.  for  some  misdemeanor,  and 
within  the  jurisdiction  and  conusance  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  in 
pursuance  of  that  warrant  he  go  to  arrest  the  party  in  B.  and  in  exe- 
cution of  his  warrant  is  killed  in  B.  this  is  murder ;  for  tho,  in  such 

(A)  9  Co,  69.  a.  (m)  Cro.  Car.  537.  W.  Jmift,  499. 

(t)  Cro,  Car,  183.  (n)  Poimfr  S3. 

(k)  5  Co,  92.  6.  Simawu'9  case.  (o)  Cited  in  Wkiit'9  case,  P«/»er  5S. 

(0  5  Co.  91.  6.  (p)  Aew  EiiL  eaf.  137.  p.  426. 
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case,  it  seems  the  constable  was  not  bound  to  execute  the  warrant 
out  of  his  jurisdiction,  neither  could  he  do  it  singly  viriute  officii^  a9 
constable  of  ^.  yet  he  may  do  it  as  bailiff  or  minister  by  virtue  of 
the  warrant,  and  the  killing  of  him  is  murder,  as  well  as  if  he  had 
been  constable  of  the  hundred  wherein  Ji.  and  B.  lie,  or  sheriff  of 
tfie  county ;  for  a  justice  of  peace  may  for  a  matter  within  his  juris** 
dictiou  issue  his  warrant  to  a  private  person,  as  servant ;  but  thea 
such  person  must  shew  his  warrant,  or  signify  the  contents  of  it, 
14  H,  8.  16.  a. 

And  altho  the  warrant  of  the  justice  be  not  in  strictness 
lawful,  as  if  it  express  not  the  cause  particularly  enough,  [  460  ]] 
yet  if  the  matter  be  within  his  jurisdiction  as  justice  of  peace, 
the  killing  of  such  officer  in  execution  of  his  warrant  is  murder;  for 
in  such  case  the  officer  cannot  dispute  the  validity  of  the  warranty  if 
it  be  under  seal  of  the  justice.    14  H,  8.  16. 

If  a^.  and  B.  are  constables  of  the  vill  of  C.  and  there  happens  a 
riot  or  quarrel  between  several  persons,  ^.  joins  with  one  parry,  and 
commands  the  adverse  party  to  keep  the  peace,  B.  joins  with  the 
other  party,  and  in  like  manner  commands  the  adverse  party  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  the  assistants  and  party  of  •^.  in  the  tumult  kill  B.  it 
seems  that  this  is  but  manslaughter,  and  not  murder,  in  as  much  as 
the  officers  and  their  assistants  were  one  engaged  against  the  other, 
and  each  had  as  much  authority  as  the  other. 

But  if  the  sheriff  having  a  writ  of  Habere  facias  possessionem 
against  the  house  and  lands  of  ^.  and  «/?.  pretending  it  to  be  a  riot 
upon  him,  gain  the  constable  of  the  vill  to  assist  him,  and  to  suppress 
the  sheriff  or  his  bailiffs,  and  in  the  conflict  the  constable  is  killed, 
this  is  not  so  much  as  manslaughter;  but  if  any  of  the  sheriff's  offi- 
cers were  killed,  it  is  murder,  because  the  constable  had  no  authority 
to  encounter  the  sheriff's  proceeding  or  acting  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
writ 

If  a  constable,  or  tithing-man,  or  watchman  be  in  execution  of  his 
office,  and  be  killed,  it  is  murder ;  and  in  all  cases  of  implied  malice, 
or  malice  in  law,  the  indictment  need  not  be  special,  but  general  ex 
malitid  sud  praecogitaid  interfecit  fy  mtirdravit^  and  the  malice  in 
law  maintains  the  indictment.  9  Co,  Rep.  68.  Mackally^s  case. 

But  now  touching  the  point  of  notice. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  murder,  that  the  party  killing 
know  the  person  of  the  bailiff,  constable,  or  watchman. 

8.  If  be  be  a  bailiff  jtirti^  4*  conus,  it  seems  there  is  no  necessity 
for  him  to  notify  himself  to  be  such  by  express  words,  but  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  the  offender  knew  him,  as  it  seems  by  the  book  9  Co. 
Bep,  69.  b.  Mackally^s  case ;  qusere. 

3.  But  if  it  be  a  private  bailiff,  either  the  party  must  know 
that  he  is  so,  as  in  Pew^s  case  before,  or  there  must  be  some  [  461  ]] 
such  notification  thereof,  whereby  the  party  may  know  it, 
as  by  saying,  /  arrest  j/oUy  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  notice,  and 
it  is  at  the  peril  of  the  party,  if  he  kill  him  after  these  words,  or 
words  to  tliat  effect  pronounced,  for  '\i  is  murder,  if  de  facto  \i 
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falls  out,  that  he  were  a  bailiff,  and  had  a  warrant.    9  Co.  Rep.  ubi 
aupra. 

4.  A  constable  coming  to  appease  a  sudden  affray  in  the  day  time 
in  the  village,  whereof  he  is  constable,  it  seems  every  man  ex  officio 
is  bound  to  take  notice  that  he  is  the  constable,  because  he  is  to  be 
chosen  and  sworn  in  the  leet,  where  all  resiants  are  to  attend,  4  Co. 
Rep.  40.  b.  Young^s  case  \{q)  but  it  is  not  so  in  the  night-time,  unless 
there  be  some  notification,  that  he  is  the  constable. 

5.  But  whether  it  be  in  the  day  or  night,  it  is  suflBcient  notice,  if 
he  declare  himself  to  be  the  constable,  or  command  the  peace  in 
king's  name,  and  the  like  for  any  that  come  in  his  assistance,  or  for 
a  watchman,  &c.  and  therefore,  if  any  of  them  are  killed  after  such  a 
notification,  it  is  murder  in  them  that  kill  him.  9  Co.  Rep.  68.  b. 
Mackally^s  case. 

And  these  differences  may  be  collected  out  of  the  books,  4  Co. 
Rep.  40.  Young^s  case.  "  Et  en  cest  case  fuit  tenus  per  totam  cu- 
riam^ que  si  sur  affray  fait  le  constable  and  autres  en  son  assist- 
ance veignont  a  suppresser  le  affray  &  a  preserver  le  peace,  &  en 
fesant  lour  office  le  constable  ou  ascun  de  ses  assistants  soit  tue,  ceo 
est  murder  en  ley,  coment  que  le  murderer  ne  scavoit  le  party,  que 
fuit  tue,  &  coment  que  le  affray  fuit  sodein,  pur  ceo  que  le  con- 
stable &  ses  assistants  veigne  per  authoritie  del  ley  pur  le  garder 
del  peace  &  a  preventer  le  danger,  que  poit  ensuer  per  le  infreinder 
de  ceo,  &  pur  ceo  le  ley  adjudgera  ceo  murder,  &  que  le  murderer 
avoit  malice  prepense,  pur  ceo,  que  il  oppose  luy  mesme  enconter 
le  justice  del  realme,  &  issint  de  le  viscont,  ou  son  bailiff, 
[  462  ]  ou  watchman  en  fesant  son  office.*'  And  9  Co.  Rep.  69. 
Mackally^s  case,  where  it  was  objected,  that  the  Serjeant 
at  mace  did  not  show  his  mace,  whereby  the  offender  might  know 
him  to  be  an  officer;  yet  it  was  ruled,  that  the  killing  of  him  was 
murder,  1.  Because  it  was  found,  that  he  was  serviens  ad  clavam^ 
juraius  fy  cognitusy  and  a  hd\\\S  jurus  fy  conus  need  not  show  his 
warrant,  tho  demanded,  nor  another  bailiff  without  demand ;  and 
when  the  books  speak  of  a  ba'iWS  jurus  fy  conus^  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  be  known  to  the  party  arrested,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  be 
commonly  known.  2.  <<  Si  notice  fuit  requisite  il  done  sufficient 
notice,  quant  il  dit  Jeo  toy  arrest  in  le  nosme  le  roy^  4'^.  Et  le 
party  a  son  peril  doit  luy  obeyer,  &  sil  nad  loyall  garrant,  il  poit 
aver  son  action'  de  faux  imprisonment,  issint  que  in  cest  case  sans 
question  le  serjant  ne  besoigne  a  monstre  son  mace,  car  sils  serra 
chase  a  monstre  lour  mace,  ceo  serra  warning  al  party  destre  arrest 
a  fuer. 

H.  24  4*  25  Car.  2.  A  great  number  of  persons  assembled  in  a 
house  called  Sissinghurst  in  Kent,  issued  out  and  committed  a  great 
riot  and  battery  upon  the  possessors  of  the  wood  adjacent.     One  of 

{q)  Tho  reason  here  given  by  oar  author  is  not  mentioned  in  thin  case,  bat  it  ie  there 
held,  that  a  person^s  acting  as  constable  is  a  sufficient  notificatioD,  altho  tlie  party  do  net 
ottierwise  know  him  to  be  so. 
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their  names,  viz.  A.  was  known,  the  rest  were  not  known ;  a  war- 
rant was  obtain'd  from  a  justice  of  peace  to  apprehend  the  said  Ji. 
and  divers  other  persons  unknown,  which  were  all  together  in  Sis- 
singhurst'house.  The  constable,  with  about  sixteen  or  twent7 
called  to  his  assistance,  came  with  the  warrant  to  the  house,  and 
demanded  entrance,  and  acquainted  some  of  the  persons  within, 
that  he  was  the  constable,  and  came  with  the  justice's  warrant,  and 
demanded  A.  with  the  rest  of  the  offenders,  that  were  then  in  the 
house,  and  one  of  the  persons  within  came  and  read  the  warrant, 
but  denied  admission  to  the  constable,  or  to  deliver  A.  or  any  of  the 
malefactors,  but  going  in  commanded  the  rest  of  the  company  to 
stand  to  their  staves :  the  constable  and  his  assistants  fearing  mis- 
chief went  away,  and  being  about  five  rod  from  the  door,  B.  C.  D. 
E.  F.  fyc.  about  fourteen  in  number,  issued  out  and  pursued  the 
constable  and  his  assistants;  the  constable  commanded  the  peace, 
yet  they  fell  on  and  kild  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  con- 
stable, and  wounded  others,  and  then  retired  into  the  house  [  463  ] 
to  the  rest  of  their  company,  which  were  in  the  house, 
whereof  the  said  ^9.  and  one  G.  that  read  the  warrant,  were  two, 
for  which  the  said  Ji.  B.  C.  D,  E,  F.  G.  and  divers  others  were  in- 
dicted of  murder,  and  tried  at  the  king's  bench  bar,  wherein  these 
points  were  unanimously  agreed. 

1.  That  altho  the%idictment  were,  that  B.  gave  the  stroke,  and 
the  rest  were  present,  aiding  and  assisting,  tho  in  truth  C.  gave  the 
stroke,  or  that  it  did  not  appear  upon  the  evidence,  which  of  them 
gave  the  stroke,  but  only  that  it  was  given  by  one  of  the  rioters,  yet 
that  evidence  was  sufficient  to  maintain  the  indictment,  for  in  law  it 
was  the  stroke  of  all  that  party,  according  to  the  resolution  in 
Mackally^s  case,  9  Co,  Rep,  67.  b. 

.  2.  That  in  this  case  all,  that  were  present  and  assisting  to  the 
rioters,  were  guilty  of  the  death  of  *the  party  slain,  tho  they  did  not 
all  actually  strike  him,  or  any  of  the  constable's  company. 

3.  That  those  within  the  house,  if  they  abetted  or  counselled  this 
riot,  were  in  law  present,  aiding,  and  assisting,  and  principals  as 
well  as  those  that  issued  out  and  actually  committed  the  assault, 
for  it  was  but  within  five  rod  of  the  house,  and  in  view  thereof, 
and  all  done  as  it  were  in  the  same  instant ;  vide  lord  Dacre^s  case 
before. 

4.  That  here  was  sufficient  notice,  that  it  was  the  constable 
before  the  man  was  killed,  1.  Because  he  was  constable  of  the 
same  vill.  2.  Because  he  notified  his  business  at  the  door  before 
the  assault,  viz.  that  he  came  with  the  justice's  warrant.  3.  Be- 
cause after  his  retreat,  and  before  the  man  slain,  the  constable  com- 
manded the  peace,  and  notwithstanding  it,  the  rioters  fell  on,  and 
kild  the  party. 

5.  It  was  resolved,  that  the  killing  of  the  assistant  of  the  constable 
was  murder,  as  well  as  the  killing  of  the  constable  himself. 

6.  That  those,  that  came  in  the  assistance  of  the  constable,  tho  not 
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specially  called  thereunto,  are  under  the  same  protection  as  they  that 
are  called  to  his  assistance  by  name. 

7.  That  altho  the  constable  retired  with  his  company  upon  the  not 

delivering  up  of^.  yet  the  killing  of  the  assistant  of  the  con- 
[464^  stable  in  that  retreat  was  murder.     1.  Because  it  was  one 

continued  act  in  the  pursuance  of  his  office,  his  retiring  was 
as  necessary,  when  he  could  not  attain  the  effect  of  his  warrant,  and 
was  in  effect  a  continuation  of  the  execution  of  his  office,  and  under 
the  same  protection  of  the  law,  as  his  coming  was.  2.  Principally, 
because  the  constable  in  the  beginning  of  the  assault,  and  before  the 
man  was  stricken,  commanded  the  peace,  and  is  all  one  with 
Yonge^s  case. 

8.  It  seems,  that  tho  the  constable  had  not  commanded  the  peace, 
yet  when  he  and  his  company  came  about  what  the  law  allowd 
them,  and,  when  they  could  not  effect  it  fairly,  were  going  their  way, 
that  the  rioters  pursuing  them,  and  killing  one,  was  murder  in  them 
all,  because  it  was  done  without  provocation,  for  they  were  peace- 
ably retiring ;  but  this  point  was  not  stood  upon,  because  there  was 
enough  upon  the  former  point  to  convict  the  offetaders,  and  in  the 
conclusion  the  jury  found  nine  of  them  guilty,  and  acquitted  those 
within,  not  because  they  were  absent,  but  because  there  was  no 
clear  evidence,  that  they  consented  to  the  assault,  as  the  jury  thought, 
and  thereupon  judgment  was  given  against  th#nine  to  be  hanged: 
and  note,  that  the  award  was  for  the  marshal  to  do  execution,  be- 
cause they  were  remanded  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal,  and  he  is 
the  immediate  officer  of  the  court,  and  precedents  in  eases  of  judg- 
ment given  in  the  king's  bench  have  commonly  run,  Bi  dictum 
est  marescalloj  fyc.  quodfaciat  executionem  perieuloincwnbente,[r) 

At  Newgate  in  Lent  vacation,  26  Car.  2.  the  case  was  thus :  five 
persons  committed  a  robbery  about  Hounslow-heath  in  Middlesex^ 
viz.  Jackson  and  four  others,  the  party  robbed  raised  hue  and  cry, 
the  country  pursued  them,  and  at  Hampstead  Jackson  one  of  the 
five  turned  upon  his  pursuers,  the  rest  being  in  the  same  field,  and 
having  often  resisted  the  pursuers,  and  refusing  to  yield,  killd  one 
of  the  pursuers,  by  five  judges  then  present  it  was  ruled.  1.  That 
this  was  murder,  because  the  country,  upon  hue  and  cry  levied,  are 
authorized  by  law  to  pursue  and  apprehend  the  malefactors ;  and  in 
this  case  here  was  a  felony  done,  and  a  felony  done  by  those  per- 
sons, that  were  thus  pursued.  2.  That  altho  there  was  no  warrant 
of  a  justice  of  peace  to  raise  hue  and  cry,  and  tho  there  was  no  con- 
stable in  the  pursuit,  yet  the  hue  and  cry  was  a  good  warrant  in  law 

(r)  And  thus  it  was  in  the  caM  of  the  AUkoe9^  T.  9.  Gee*  I.  B.  R.  who  were  eonTieted 

of  a  barbarous  marder  in  Pembroke$hiret  at  Hereford  assises,  being  the  next  BagUA 
coanty ;  the  indictment  was  removed  by  Certiorari  into  the  kin|^*8  bench,  in  order  to 
argue  some  ezceptionsi  which  were  oYor-ruled;  and  after  some  qneetioo  made,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  sent  back  to  Herefordeikire  to  receive  eentenoe  there,  the  oovt  wis 
of  opinion,  that  they  had  the  same  jurisdiction  over  facts  committed  in  WaZee,as  if  oom* 
mittcd  in  the  next  adjacent  county  m  England^  and  so  they  were  sentenced  at  the  king^ 
bench,  and  were  executed  by  the  marshal  at  Kenningion  gaUowe  near  fiSoulAtofldb. 
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for  ihem  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  and  the  killing  of  any  of  the 
parsuants  by  Jackson  was  murder.  3.  In  as  much  as  all  of  the  rob«« 
bers  were  of  a  company,  and  made  a  common  resistance,  and  so  one 
animated  the  other,  all  those  of  the  company  of  the  robbers  that 
vere  in  the  same  field,  tho  at  a  distance  from  Jackson^  were  all  prin- 
cipals, viz,  present,  aiding,  and  abetting.  4.  That  when  one  of  the 
malefactors  was  apprehended  a  little  before  the  party  was  hurt,  thai 
person  being  in  custody  when  the  stroke  was  given  was  not  guilty, 
unless  it  could  be  proved,  that  after  he  was  apprehended  he  had 
animated  Jackson  to  kill  the  party :  they  had  all  judgment  of  death 
for  the  robbery,  and  four  of  them  for  the  murder. 

A  press-master  seised  B.  for  a  soldier,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
C.  laid  hold  on  him.  />.  finding  fault  with  the  rudeness  of  C  there 
grew  a  quarrel  between  them,  and  D,  killed  C  By  the  advice  of 
all  the  judges,  except  very  few,  it  was  ruled,  that  this  was  but  man- 
daughter,  17  Car.  2.(*)[7] 

(t)  HuggttU  case,  35  AprH  1666.  at  Newgate,  Kel  59. 137. 

[7]  If  therefore  upon  an  affray,  the  constahle,  or  oUiera  in  his  assiitance,  come  to  rap- 
fnm  the  affray  and  preserre  the  peace,  and  in  executing  their  office  the  constable  or  any 
tihim  aflsistantsare  killed,  it  is  murder  in  law;  although  the  murderer  knew  not  the  party 
1  was  killed,  and  although  the  affray  was  sudden  because  the  constable  and  his  assist- 
I  came  by  authority  of  law  to  keep  the  peace,  and  prevent  the  danger  which  might 
by  the  breach  of  it;  and,  therefore,  the  law  will  adjudge  it  murder,  and  that  the 
Brer  had  malice  prepense,  because  he  set  himself  against  the  justice  of  the  realm; 
Cm9e9  9i  ApptaU  and  IndictmenU,  4  Co,  40.  This  rule  is  not  confined  to  the  insUnt  the 
offcer  is  upon  the  spot,  and  gt  the  scene  of  action,  engaged  in  tlie  business  that  brought 
him  thither;  for  he  is  under  the  same  protection  of  the  law  eundo^moranda^el  redeuMo: 
wad  therefore  if  he  come  to  do  his  office,  and  meeting  with  great  opposition,  retire  and  be 
killed  in  the  retreat,  this  will  amount  to  murder;  as  he  went  in  obedience  to  the  law  and 
in  tiie  execution  of  his  office,  and  his  retreat  was  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
In  which  he  was  threatened;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  if  he  meet  with  opposition  by 
tm  way,  and  be  killed  before  he  come  to  the  place,  such  opposition  being  intended  to 
pifvent  his  doing  his  duty,  |khich  is  a  fact  to  be  collected  from  circumstances  appearing 
u  cvidenee,)  this  likewise  will  amount  to  murder.  1  Ru99,  on  Crimee,  532.  Fosf.  308, 
8fl9«  4  Penn,  Law  Jour,  29.  Charge  of  King,  P„  to  Orand  Jury,  Oyer  and  Terminer^ 
FkOadelfkia,  1844    See  chap,  40,  note; 

A  policeman  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a  oon. 
rtible,  and  if  he  is  killed,  while  so  engaged,  it  will  be  murder.  Where,  therefore,  a  police- 
aMn,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  was  called  upon  to  clear  a  beer-house, 
which  he  did,  and  then  went  into  the  street,  where  the  prisoner  and  man?  others  were 
rtuiding  near  the  door,  when  the  prisoner,  upon  being  requested,  refused  to  go  home, 
iod  Qsra  very  abusive  and  violent  language,  and  the  policeman  laid  his  hand  on  hb 
ihooMer  gently,  and  told  him  to  go  away,  on  which  the  prisoner  immediately  stabbed 
I  with  a  knife  in  the  throat;  it  was  held  that  if  the  policeman  had  died,  this  would  have 
1  murder.  The  case  would  not  have  been  altered  had  the  policeman,  without  loing 
nI  opoo,  gone  in  of  his  own  accord  upon  bearing  any  noise  at  such  a  time  of  night ; 
M  thereby  he  would  not  only  have  acted  within  the  line  of  his  doty,  but  have  been  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  it  had  be  done  otherwise;  and  in  this  case,  any  blow  given  afUr  the  above 
oeearrences,  with  a  cutting  instrument,  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
fiveo  without  any  thing  having  been  done  by  the  policeman.  Rex  v.  Hernt,  1  C.  ^  P, 
ilS.  8o  when  a  policeman  saw  the  prisoner  playing  the  bagpipes,  in  a  street,  at  half 
peet  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  which  he  collected  a  large  crowd  round  him,  among 
whom  were  prostitutes  and  thieves,  and  the  policeman  told  him  he  could  not  be  allowed 
te  play  at  that  time  of  night,  and  he  must  go  on,  but  he  said  he  would  be  damned  if  be 
woold,  and  the  policeman  took  hold  of  him  by  the  shoulder,  and  slightly  pushed  him,  on 
which  the  prisoner  wounds  him  with  a  raxor;  it  was  held  that  if  the  priaoner  waa  col- 
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III.  The  third  kind  of  malice  implied  is  in  relation  to  the  person 
killing. 
If  J^.  come  to  rob  B,  in  his  house,  or  upon  the  highway,  or  oiher- 

kcting  a  crowd  of  persons  at  that  time  of  night,  and  the  policeman  desired  him  to  go  on, 
and  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  with  that  view  only,  he  did  not  exceed  his  dutj,  and 
if  the  prisoner  then  wounded  him,  it  would  have  been  murder  if  he  had  died;  but  if  the 
policeman  gave  the  prisoner  a  blow  and  knocked  him  down,  he  was  not  justified  in  so 
doing.  Reg.  v.  Hagan,  8  C.  Sf.  P.  167. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that,  when  persons  have  autliority  to  arrest  or  impriioii,  and  using 
the  proper  means  for  that  purpose,  are  resisted  in  so  doing,  and  killed,  it  will  be  mur- 
der in  all  who  take  part  in  such  resistance.  FoBter^  270.  But  three  things  are  to  be 
attended  to  in  matters  of  this  kind;  the  legality  of  the  deceased^s  authority,  the  legality 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  it,  and  the  defendant's  knowledge  of  that  authority; 
for  if  an  officer  be  killed  in  attempting  to  execute  a  writ  or  warrant  invalid  on  the  free 
of  it,  (or  if  issued  with  a  blank  in  it  and  the  blank  afterwards  filled  up;  or  if  iasned  with 
an  insufficient  description  of  the  defendant.  1  Ea§L  P.  C  310.  Hounn  v.  Barrow,  6  T, 
IL  122.  Rex  v.  Winwick,  8  T.  R,  454;  Rex  v.  Hood,  1  Moody,  C,  C,  81 ;)  or  against  a 
wrong  person,  or  out  of  the  district  in  which  alone  it  could  legally  be  executed ;  or  if  a 
private  person  interfere  and  act  in  a  case  where  he  has  no  authority  by  law  to  do  so;  or 
if  the  defendant  have  no  knowledge  of  the  officer's  business,  or  of  the  intention  with 
which  a  private  person  interferes,  and  the  oflScer  or  private  person  be  resisted  or  killed ; 
the  killing  will  be  manslaughter  only.  Jerv,  Arch.  Crim.  Law,  9th  ed,  429.  Bat  when 
any  officer  is  in  the  legal  execution  of  his  duty,  or  a  private  person  endeavouring  to  snp^ 
press  an  affray,  or  apprehend  a  felon,  and  is  resisted  and  killed ;  if  it  appear  that  the 
slayer  knew  the  officer's  business  or  the  intent  of  the  private  person,  either  expressly  fima 
the  deceased,  or  impliedly  from  the  circumstances,  (/?.  v.  Howarth,  1  Mood^  C  C.  207,) 
the  killing  is  murder;  if  it  appear  he  was  ignorant  in  this  respect,  it  is  manslaughter  onlj. 
1  Hawk,  c.  31.  tf.  49,  50;  Fo9t,  310.  So  if  a  constable  having  a  charge  of  felony  against 
a  defendant,  take  him  without  a  warrant,  and  the  defendant,  knowing  the  constable,  kill 
him,  it  will  be  murder,  even  though  the  constable  do  not  tell  him  of  the  charge,  and  the 
defendant,  in  fact,  has  done  nothing  tor  which  ho  is  liable  to  be  arrested.  R,  v.  Wwiimer, 
R.  ^  M.  C.  C  334. 

If  a  constable  show  his  staff  of  office,  this,  it  seems,  is  a  sufficient  intimation  of  bis 
authority.  Fott,  311.  And  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  the  deceased's 
appointment  as  constable;  proof  that  he  was  accustomed  to  act  as  constable  is  sufficient. 
1  East,  P.  C  315.  But  private  persons,  when  they  interfere,  must  expressly  intimate 
their  intention,  otherwise  killing  them  will  be  manslaughter#nly.  Fotter,  310,  311.  An 
officer  is  justified  in  arresting  on  a  charge  of  felony,  though  the  charge  does  not  in 
terms  specify  all  the  particulars  necessary  to  constitute  the  felony.  Rex  v.  Fordg-R.  if 
R,  329.  But  where  a  constable  attempted  to  arrest  a  man  while  in  a  pnvy,  without  any 
charge  having  been  made  against  him,  but  upon  a  simple  direction  to  take  him;  where> 
upon  the  man  immediately  stabbed  the  constable ;  it  was  holden,  by  a  UMJority  of  the 
judges,  that,  as  the  actual  arrest  would  have  been  illegal,  the  attempt  to  arrest  when  the 
defendant  was  in  such  a  situation  that  he  could  not  get  away,  and  when  the  waiting  to 
give  notice  might  have  enabled  the  constable  to  make  the  arrest,  was  such  a  provocation 
as  reduced  the  offence  to  manslaughter  only.  Rex  v.  Thompson,  R.  Sf  M.  80.  A  coostip 
ble  who  had  verbal  orders  from  the  magistrates  to  apprehend  all  thimble-riggers,  at- 
tempted to  apprehend  the  defendant  and  his  companions,  who  were  pla/ing  at  thimble- 
rig,  in  a  public  fair,  and  succeeded  in  apprehending  one  of  bis  companions,  whom  the 
defendant  rescued,  and  aflerwards,  in  the  evening,  seeing  the  defendant  in  a  pablio  house, 
endeavoured  to  apprehend  him,  telling  that  he  did  so  for  what  he  had  been  doing  in  the 
fair;  the  defendant  escaped  into  a  privy,  and  the  constable  calling  others  to  his  ifftistanpg, 
broke  open  the  privy  and  attempted  to  apprehend  the  prisoner,  who  stabbed  one  of  the 
party;  a  conviction  for  feloniously  cutting  and  maiming  was  held  wrong.  jR.  t.  Oard- 
ner,  1  Mood,  C,  C.  390.  A  police  officer  found  iV.  with  potatoes  under  hb  shirt, 
which  had  been  recently  dug  from  the  ground,  and  apprehended  him.  The  policeroaa 
called  O.  to  assist  him :  O.  did  so;  and  a  rescue  being  attempted,  O.  was  struck  by  J. 
who  went  away,  and  O.  was  aflerwards  killed  by  other  persons  who  attempted  the  rei> 
eue : — Held  by  the  judges  that  the  police  officer  had  no  right  to  apprehend  N,  and  thtt 
the  killing  of  O.,  therefore,  did  not  amount  to  murder,  and  that,  on  an  indictment  fsr 
murder,  A.  could  not  be  convicted  of  an  uisault  Reg.  v.  PAe/pt,  1  Car.  Sf  ML  180.  If  t 
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vise,  without  any  precedent  intention  of  killing  him,  yet  if  in  the 
attempt,  either  without  or  upon  the  resistance  of  B.  •A.  kills  B.  this 
is  murder.     Co.  P.  C.  p.  52. 

eooiUble  toke  a  man  without  warrant,  upon  a  chargfe  which  gives  him  no  authority  to 
do  BO,  and  the  prisoner  ran  away,  and  is  porsacd  by  J.  S,  who  was  with  the  constable  all 
the  time,  and  charged  by  him  to  arrest,  and  the  man  kill  J,  8,  it  is  manslaughter  only, 
becauee  the  arrest  was  illegal,  and  J,  S,  ought  to  have  known  it;  and,  therefore,  the  at- 
tempt to  retake  the  prisoner  was  illegal  also.  R.  ?.  Curvan,  R,  ^  M.  132. 

If  a  warrant  commanding  the  arrest  of  an  individual  in  the  name  of  the  State  have  no 
■eal,  it  is  void.  If  an  officer  attempt  to  arrest  the  party  named  upon  such  authority,  he 
proceeds  at  his  peril,  and  is  a  wrong  doer ;  and  if  he  be  killed  in  the  attempt  by  the 
MrtT,  the  slayer  is  guilty  of  manslaughter  and  not  murder.  Tackete  v.  The  State, 
3  Yerger,  392. 

If  any  one,  onder  color  or  claim  of  authority,  unlawfully  arrest  or  actually  attempt  or 
ofier  to  arrest  another,  and  this  latter,  in  his  resistance,  kills  the  aggressor,  it  will  be  no 
Bore  than  manslaughter.  Com,  v.  Drew,  4  itfast.  391.  The  same  principle  applies  where 
one,  not  a  stranger,  aids  the  injured  party  by  endeavoring  to  rescue  him,  or  to  pre- 
vent an  nnlawful  arrest,  when  actually  attempted.  Ibid, ;  and  see  U.  8,  v.  TVae^s,  per 
Stanf,  J.  2  Whteler^B  C.  C.  509.  Where  an  affray  had  taken  place,  and  a  quarterly  ser- 
geant appeared  and  ordered  the  wranglers  to  desist,  and  on  their  not  doing  so,  reported 
to  the  orderly  Serjeant,  who  called  at  the  room,  and  ordered  the  persons  engaged  to  the 
gaard-hoose,  but  the  prisoner  remained  behind  on  some  pretence  connected  with  his 
clothes,  and  when  the  serjeant  was  temporarily  absent  declared  he  would  be  the  death  of 
any  one  who  attempted  to  take  him  to  the  guard-house,  retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
where  a  number  of  unloaded  muskets  had  been  leil,  loaded  one,  and  when  the  serjeant 
entered,  with  another,  accosted  him,  **  Stand  off;  if  you  approach,  I  will  take  your  life." 
Be  immediately  afterwards  Bred,  and  mortally  wounded  the  sergeant  and  his  companion. 
The  case  depended  on  the  question  whether  or  no  at  the  time  the  defendant  was  legally 
liable  to  arrest,  and  the  court.  Story,  J.  and  Davis,  J.,  charged  the  jury  if  such  was  the 
case,  the  offence  was  manslaughter,  if  otherwise,  murder.  2  Wheeler^s  C.  C  495. 
Where  an  officer  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  in  the  year  1769*  attempted,  without  a  special 
warrant,  to  impress  several  seamen  in  a  Massachusetts  merchant  vessel,  and  was  killed 
u  the  attempt,  it  was  held  but  manslaughter,  the  deceased  acting  without  authority. 
Case  of  the  Vrew  of  the  tiU  packet,  4  Boston  Law  Reporter,  369.  Wharton's  Am.  C.  L. 
936. 

If  a  person  be  impressed  who  is  not  a  proper  object  of  impressment,  or  if  the  impress- 
ment  be  mode  without  any  legal  warrant,  it  is  lawfiil  for  the  party  to  make  resistonce; 
and  if  tlie  death  of  any  of  the  parties  concerned  ensue,  it  is  murder.  Rex  v.  Dixon, 
1  Emu,  P.  V.  313.    R.  if  R.  C.  C.  53.    Rex.  v.  Rokeby,  1  East,  P.  C.  312. 

Bat  if  a  seaman  be  impressed,  and  the  pressgang  be  resisted,  and  any  of  them  be 
"led ;  if  the  pressgang  at  the  time  were  under  the  direction  of  a  commissioned  officer, 
I  aoch  officer  were  then  acting  with  them,  the  killing  would  be  murder,  otherwise  but 
oalaoghter.    R.  v.  Broadfoot,  Post.  154. 

A  special  constable  duly  appointed  under  the  statute  1  4r  2  VtiU.  IV.  c.  41.  is  appointed 
ftr  an  indefinite  time,  and  retains  all  the  authority  of  a  constable  at  common  law,  until 
his  services  are  suspended  or  determined  under  the  9th  section  of  that  statute.  Reg.  t. 
Fwrter,  9  C.  Sf  P.  778. 

In  all  cases  where  the  outer  door  of  a  dwelling-house  may  bo  broken  open  in  order 
to  execute  process,  there  must  be  a  demand  of  admittance,  or  something  equivalent 
thereto,  and  a  refusal,  Post.  320. 136;  see  Hancock  v.  Brown,  2B.^  Aid.  592.  otherwise 
if  the  officer  be  killed,  it  will  be  manslaughter  only.  Arch.  Cr,  Law,  by  Jervis,  434. 9th  ed. 

In  all  cases,  however,  above  stated  to  be  manslaughter  only,  if  there  be  evidence  of 
mpresa  malice  in  the  party  killing,  the  homicide  will  be  murder.  12.  v.  Stockley,  1  East, 
P.C3J0.    R.W.  Curtis,  Post.  iSs. 

With  respect  to  private  persons  using  their  endeavours  to  bring  felons  to  justice,  it 
dumld  be  observed  by  way  of  caution,  that  they  must  be  careful  to  ascertain,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed,  and  that  it  has  been  committed  by 
the  person  whom  they  would  pursue  and  arrest  For  if  no  felony  has  been  committed, 
no  suspicion,  however  well  founded,  will  bring  the  person  so  interposing  within  the  espe- 
cial pffotection  of  the  law,  Cro,  Jac.  194.  2  Inst.  52.  172.  nor  will  it  be  extended  to 
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So  if  men  come  to  steal  deer  in  a  park  or  forest,  or  to  rob  a  war- 
ren of  coniesy  and  the  parker,  forester,  or  warreoer  resists  and  is 
killed,  this  is  murder ;  the  lord  Dacre*8  case.[8] 

If  a  prisoner  die  by  reason  of  duress  and  bard  usage 
[4661  by  the  gaoler,  it  is  murder  in  the  gaoler.     Co.  P.  C. 
p.  52.  [9] 

tbote  who,  when  a  felony  hai  actaally  been  committcdy  opoo  raspicioo  poanbly  well 
founded,  purstie  and  arrest  the  wrong  person.  Foti,  318.  But  the  kw  ia  otherwise  ia 
the  case  of  an  officer  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  warrant  1  Rm»B.  on  Cr,  534.  And  per 
Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J^  BeekwUh  t.  FAt/6y,  6  B.  Sf  C,  638.  •*  There  is  this  dietinctioa 
between  a  private  individual  and  a  constable ;  in  order  to  justify  the  farmer  in  eansinf 
the  imprisonment  of  a  person^  he  must  not  only  make  out  a  reasonable  grooiid  of  su» 
picion,  but  he  must  prove  that  a  felony  has  actually  been  committed ;  whereas  a  ooo* 
■table,  having  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  that  a  felony  has  been  committed,  is  author, 
iaed  to  detain  the  party  suspected  until  inquiry  can  be  made  by  the  proper  authorities.* 

If  an  innocent  person  be  indicted  for  a  felony,  and  an  attempt  be  made  to  arrest  hta 
for  it,  without  warrant,  and  he  resist  and  kill  the  party  attempting  to  arrest  him ;  if  tht 
party  attempting  the  arrest  were  a  constable,  the  killing  is  murder ;  1  Hawk,  c.  28.  c.  19. 
if  a  private  person,  manslaughter ;  because  the  constable  hss  authority  by  law  to  arrat 
in  such  a  case,  but  a  private  person  has  not  And  the  same  in  all  cases  where  a  persoa 
is  arrested  or  attempted  to  be  arrested  upon  a  reasonable  suspicion  of  felony.  Smmud 
V.  Payne,  Doug,  359. 

But  a  private  person  may  arrest  another  whom  he  sees  attempting  to  commit  a 
felony,  and  if  he  be  killed  in  the  attempt,  it  will  be  murder.    3  /feisSb.  e.  13,  a.  19. 

Where  one  interferes  to  stop  a  brawl,  and  exercises  no  other  force  than  is  necessary 
fer  the  object,  having  previously  announced  his  purpose,  the  killing  of  him  by  one  of  the 
assailants  will  be  murder.  Thus,  when  A.,  in  order  to  prevent  B.  from  fighting  with 
his  brother,  laid  hoM  of  him  and  held  him  down,  striking  no  blow,  npoii  which  fi. 
stabbed  A.,  it  was  decided,  that  if  in  such  case  A.  did  nothing  more  than  was  necessary 
to  prevent  B.  from  beating  his  brother,  the  killing  of  him  was  murder ;  if  otherwise,  it 
wou!d  have  been  manslsughter  only.    R,  v.  Brown^  5  P.  Sf  C,  130. 

The  prisoner  and  one  W.  engaged  in  a  fight,  and  were  separated  by  the  deceased. 
Some  time  after  the  fight  was  renewed,  and  tlie  deceased  again  interfered,  bat  beiag 
unable  to  take  the  prisoner  ofi^,  called  a  negro  to  hie  assistance,  who,  in  the  act  of  sepa. 
rating  the  combatants,  threw  the  prisoner  against  the  wall.  The  prisoner  then  mads  al 
the  (teoeased  (who  endeavoured  to  avoid  him,)  with  a  knife,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  blew; 
it  was  held  that  this  was  a  case  of  murder.    State  y.  Fergu$on^  3  UiU^  619. 

[8]  It  is  a  general  principle  that  if  in  the  execution  of  or  attempt  to  ezeeate  a 
felony,  a  man  kill  another,  be  will  be  guilty  of  murder.  Thus  if  C,  haying  malice 
against  il.,  strikes  at  and  misses  him,  but  kills  B,,  this  is  murder  in  C,  i  Emot^  P.  C 
330 X  or  if  il.  feloniously  shoot  at  the  poultry  of  another,^ and  kill  «  man,  this  will  bs 
murder.   Fos^  258. 

Accidental  homicide  may  be  murder,  if  it  happen  in  the  prosecution  of  any  illegal 
act;  as  in  carrying  away  furniture  to  avoid  a  distress  for  rent  Rex  v.  Hodgmm^  1  JUm, 
C.  C.  6;  Rex  v.  Hubeon,  I  Eaet,  P.  C,  35a 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  murder,  where  there  is  no  pretence  that  tbi 
prisoner  killed  the  deceased,  while  engaged  in  a  riot  or  other  misdemeanor,  not 
amounting  to  a  felony,  or  by  missdventure,  but  the  death  ensued  in  consequence  of  aa 
Intentional  violence  upon  the  person  of  the  deceased;  whether  the  prisoner  designed 
to  kill  or  not,  he  is  not  entitled  to  have  the  jury  instructed  that  they  cannot  convict  of 
murder,  if  they  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mortal  wound  was  inflicted  ia 
committing,  or  attempting  to  commit  an  offence,  which  of  itself  is  less  than  a  fekmf. 
The  People  v.  Rector,  19  Wen.  569;  AT.  iS^.  Sum.  145, 175,  37.  46;  Pmlm.  546,  3  RA 
Rep,  120. 

[9]  The  case  of  HuggvM  and  B&mee  (3  Strange,  883)  has  been  often  referred  to  ai 
to  this  mode  of  murder.  It  was  this:  Huggine  was  warden  of  the  FUot  Prioom,  with 
power  to  execute  the  office  by  deputy,  and  appointed  one  Gibbon^  who  acted  as  deputy* 
Gibbon  had  a  servant,  Bmrnee,  whose  bnsiBess  it  was  to  take  ears  of  the  prisonerp,  sm 
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So  if  a  Bheriflf  have  a  precept  to  hang  a  man  for  felony,  and  he 
beheads  him,  it  is  murder.     Co.  P.  C.  Ibidem,[\0'] 

To  these  may  be  addefl  the  cases  aboVementioned,  viz.  if  •/?.  by 
malice  forethought  strikes  at  B.  and  missing  him  strikes  C.  whereof 
he  dies,  tho  he  never  bore  any  malice  to  C.  yet  it  is  murder,  and  the 
law  transfers  the  malice  to  the  party  slain;  the  like  of  poisoning,  sed 
tie  kU  supra  cap.[ll] 

putiealarly  of  one  Ame:  and  B&me9  pat  Ame  into  a  new  built  room,  over  the  com- 
mon sewer,  the  walla  of  which  were  damp  and  unwholetome,  and  kept  him  without  fire, 
ehunber-pot,  or  other  necessary  convenience,  for  forty -four  days,  when  he  died.  It  ap- 
peared that  Asmet  knew  the  aowholesome  situation  of  the  room,  and  that  Huggint  knew 
the  eondition  of  the  room,  fifteen  days  at  least  hefore  the  death  of  Ame^  as  he  had  been 
onee  present  at  the  prison,  and  seen  Ame  under  such  duress  of  imprisonment,  and 
turned  away ;  at  which  time  BmmeB  shut  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  Ame  ccm* 
turned  till  be  died.  It  was  found  that  ilrne  had  sickened  and  died  by  duress  of  im- 
prisooment,  and  that  during  the  time  Oibbon  was  deputy,  Hvggine  sometimes  acted  as 
warden.  Upon  these  &cts  the  court  were  dearly  of  opinion,  that  Bamee  was  guiltr 
sf  morder.  But  thev  thought  that  Huggine  was  not  guilty,  as  it  cook)  not  be  inferred, 
from  merely  seeing  the  deceased  once  during  his  confinement,  that  Huggine  knew  thai 
his  sitnatiMi  was  occasioned  by  the  improper  treatment,  or  that  he  consented  to  the 
eontiniiance  of  it:  and  they  said,  that  it  was  material  that  the  species  of  duren,  by 
which  the  deceased  came  to  his  death,  could  not  be  known  by  a  bare  looking-in  upon 
him.  Hugghu  could  not  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  placed  in  the 
room  against  his  consent,  or  the  length  of  his  confinement,  or  how  long  he  had  been 
without  the  decent  necessaries  of  life:  and  it  was  likewise  material,  that  no  application 
was  made  to  Uuggine^  which  perhaps  might  have  altered  the  case.  And  the  court 
■eemed  also  to  think,  that  as  Bamee  was  the  servant  of  Gibbon,  and  Oibbon  had  the 
actual  management  of  the  prison,  the  accidental  presence  of  the  principal  would  not 
amount  to  a  revocation  of  the  authority  of  the  deputy.  Rex  v.  Huggine^  and  Bamee^ 
SiSKr.  883.  S  Lord  Raym.  1574.  Foot.  332.  1  Eaet,  P.  C.  331,  333. 

[10]  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  officers  in  the  execution  of  criminals,  it  has  been 
laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  execution  ought  not  to  vary  from  the  judgment;  for  if  it 
doCli,  the  officer  will  be  guilty  of  felony  at  least,  if  not  of  murder.  3  Inet,  53.  21 1 ;  4  Bl, 
Cmm.  179.  And  in  conformity  to  this  rule  it  has  been  holden,  that  if  the  judgment  be 
to  be  hanged,  and  the  officer  behead  the  party,  it  is  morder;  3  hut,  53;  4  Blae.  Com, 
179.  And  that  even  the  king  cannot  change  the  punishment  of  the  law,  l>y  altering  the 
hanging  or  burning  into  beheading,  though,  when  beheading  is  part  of  the  sentence,  the 
king  may  remit  the  rest  3  Inet.  53.  But  others  have  thought,  that  this  prerogative 
of  m  crown,  founded  in  mercy  and  immemoriaily  exercised,  is  part  of  the  common 
kw:  Fesf.  370.  F.  N.  B.  344,  L  19  Rym.  Foed.  384.  And  that  though  the  king  can. 
not  by  his  prerogative  vary  the  execution  so  as  to  aggravate  the  punishment  beyond 
the  intention  of  the  law,  ^et  he  may  mitigate  the  pain  or  infamy  of  it:  and,  accord- 
ingly, that  an  officer,  actmg  upon  a  warrant  from  the  crown  for  beheading  a  person 
omler  sentence  of  death  for  felony,  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  offence.  FmI.  368; 
4  Bime.  Com.  405;  1  East,  P.  C.  335.  But  the  rule  may  apply  to  an  officer  vary. 
ing  ftom  the  judgment  of  his  own  head,  and  without  warrant  or  the  colour  of  au- 
thority. 

[11]  Where  a  blow  aimed  at  one  person  lighteth  upon  another  and  killeth  him,  this 
it  murder.  Foot.  361.  Thus  A.,  having  malice  against  B,,  strikes  at  and  misses  him, 
but  kills  C,  this  is  murder  in  A.:  and  if  it  had  been  without  malice  and  under  such 
eireurastances  that  if  B.  had  died,  it  would  have  been  but  manslaughter,  the  killing  of 
C.  also  would  have  been  but  manslaughter.  Dyer,  138;  Kel.  Ill,  113,  117;  Foot.  361 ; 
1  Hawk.e,  31,  s.  43;  State  v.  Cooper,  1  Green,  N.  J,  R.  Again,  A,,  having  malice  against 
BL,  assaults  him,  and  kills  C,  the  servant  of  B.,  who  had  come  in  aid  of  hb  master:  this 
»  murder  in  A.;  for  C.  was  justified  in  attacking  A.  in  defence  of  his  master,  who  was 
thu  amaalted.    In  another  case,  if  uL  give  a  poisoned  apple  to  B.,  intending  to  poison 
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her,  and  0^  igroorant  of  it,  gire  it  to  a  child,  who  took  it  and  died ;  thie  k  nrarder  in  A^ 
bat  no  offence  in  B.;  and  this,  tboagh  A^  who  was  present  at  the  time,  endeaToared  to 
dissuade  B,  from  giving  it  to  the  child.  2  Plomden  Cam,  474.  So  where  Plmmmtr  and 
seven  others,  opposed  the  king*s  officers  in  the  act  oAeizing  wooL  One  of  those  per- 
sons shot  off  a  ftiwee  and  killed  one  of  his  own  partj.  The  court  held,  in  giTing  jndg. 
ment  upon  a  special  verdict,  that  as  the  prisoner  was  upon  an  unlawfbl  iwsign,  if  be 
had  in  pursuance  thereof  discharged  the  fosee  against  any  of  the  kingV  officers  that 
came  to  resist  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  that  design,  and  by  accident  had  killed  one  of 
his  own  accomplices,  it  would  hare  been  murder  in  him.  As  if  a  man  oat  of  roaUee  to 
A,  shoot  at  him,  but  miss  him  and  kill  B.,  it  is  no  leas  a  murder  than  if  be  had 
killed  the  person  intended.  Kelyng^  111;  Lord  Raum.  1581;  9  £ir.  TV.  113;  Kg. 
gins'$  case;  Dyer^  128;  Fl  60;  Cramp.  101;  9  Co,  81,  Agne$  GWe*ff  ease;  D,  WiL 
liams'B  case,  cited  in  the  Queen  t.  Mawf  ridge;  Kelyng^  131,  132;  9  <St  IV.  61.  In 
another  case,  the  prisoner  mijced  poison  in  an  electuary,  of  which  her  hnabandy  and 
her  father,  and  another,  took  part  and  fell  sick.  Jfarftn,  the  apothecary,  who  had  mads 
the  electuary,  on  being  questioned  about  it,  to  clear  himself,  took  part  of  it  and  died. 
On  this  evidence  a  question  arose,  whether  Agnee  Oore^  the  defendant,  hud  committed 
murder;  and  the  doubt  was,'  because  Martin^  of  his  own  will,  without  invitatioa  or 
procurement  of  any,  had  not  only  eaten  of  the  electuary,  but  had  by  stirring  it  so 
incorporated  the  poison  with  the  electuary,  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  death.  71m 
judges  resolved,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Martin,  for  the  lair 
conjoins  the  murderous  intention  of  Agnee  in  putting  the  pois(m  into  the  electuary  to 
kill  her  husband,  with  the  event  which  thence  ensued ;  ^ia  eterUue  est  gut  ex  cavta 
eequitur^  et  dieuntur  eveiUus  ^ia  ex  eoiists  evefiittiU,  and  the  stirring  of  the  electuary 
by  Martin^  without  putting  in  the  poison  by  Agnee^  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of 
his  death.  9  Co.  11;  Jenk.  Cent.  220;  3  Jnet.  51;  Plowd.  Coin.574;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  Sf 
C,  31,  s.  3.  Under  the  same  head  may  be  classed  the  case  of  one  who  gave  medicine 
to  a  woman ;  and  that  of  another  who  put  skewers  in  her  womb,  with  a  view  in  each 
case  to  procure  an  abortion ;  whereby  the  women  were  killed.  The  case,  at  common 
law,  was  murder;  though  the  original  intent,  had  it  succeeded,  would  not  have  been  m^ 
but  only  a  great  misdemeanor;  for  the  acts  were  in  their  nature  malicious  and  delibe- 
rate, and  necessarily  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  person  on  whom  they  were 
practised.  Com,  v.  Uhauncey^  2  Aehmead^  227.  anis,  90. 

If  a  man  have  a  sudden  quarrel,  and  fight  with  A.^  by  which  hb  passions  are  strongly 
excited,  and  while  his  passions  are  thus  excited,  he  without  any  real  or  supposed  prove* 
cation  kill  B.^  who  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the  whole  affair,  and  has  not  interfere^  in  tbe 
quarrel,  nor  been  in  any  way  connected  therewith,  even  in  the  party's  own  snppotitioo, 
it  will  be  murder.  U.  S.  v.  Travere,  2  Wheeler'e  C.  C,  508,  per  Story,  J,  But,  where 
the  prisoner,  having  had  a  quarrel  with  his  wife,  pursued  her,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  her 
with  an  axe,  which  fell  on  tbe  head  of  his  infant  son,  then  in  her  arms,  by  which  he 
was  instantly  killed,  it  being  shown  that  the  prisoner  was  ignorant  of  his  child's  posi* 
tion,  and  was  at  the  time  in  the  heat  of  blood,  seeking  to  avenge  himself  on  his  wife  for 
a  supposed  injury,  it  was  held,  that  as  the  case  was  to  be  considered  as  if  the  wife  had 
been  the  victim,  the  same  grade  of  homicide  would  attach  to  the  killing  of  the  child  as 
it  would  have  done  to  that  of  the  wife,  if  she  had  been  killed.  CommonweaUk  v.  Dougk. 
erty,  7  Smitk^e  Lawe,  296.  But  in  this,  as  in  cases  of  malice  prepense  and  express,  if  the 
blow  intended  for  one  would  in  law  only  have  amounted  to  manslaughter,  it  will  still  be 
tiie  same,  though  by  mistake  or  accident  it  kill  another.  Thus,  in  an  old  case,  a  quarrel 
arising  between  some  soldiers  and  a  number  of  keelmen  at  Sandgate,  a  violent  affiay 
ensued)  and  one  of  the  soldiers  was  very  much  beaten.  The  prisoner,  a  soldier  who 
had  before  driven  part  of  the  mob  down  the  street  with  his  sword  in  the  scabbard,  on 
his  return,  seeing  his  comrade  thus  used,  drew  his  sword,  and  bid  the  mob  stand  clear, 
saying  he  would  sweep  the  street;  and  on  their  pressing  on  him  he  struck  at  them  with 
the  flat-side,  and  as  they  fled  pursued  them.  The  other  soldier  in  the  mean  time  had 
got  away,  and  when  the  prisoner  returned  he  asked  whether  they  had  murdered  hii 
comrade;  and  being  several  times  again  assaulted  by  the  mob,  he  brandished  his  swoid, 
and  bid  them  keep  off.  At  this  time  the  deceased,  who  from  his  dress  might  be  mii- 
taken  for  a  keelman,  was  going  along  about  five  yards  from  the  prisoner ;  but  before  be 
passed  the  prisoner  went  up  to  him  and  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  sword,  of 
which  he  presently  died.  This  was  holden  manslaughter:  it  was  not  murder,  becavis 
there  was  a  previous  provocation,  and  Uie  blood  was  heated  in  the  contest:  nor  was  it 
in  self-defence,  because  there  was  no  inevitable  necessity  to  excuse  the  killing  in  tbit 
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■Biier.    fWcr,  963;  1  Hawk.  c.  31,  t.  44;  Leaeh,  C.  C.  R.  151,  &  C;   WhMrton'g    ^ 

M  the  Old  Baileif,  in  1690,  the  priiioners  with  twenty  more  were  hired  by  /.  &  to 
iWMiva  hii  foodi,  in  order  to  prevent  a  distress.  The  landlord  with  some  assistants 
MiiMToored  to  prevent  them,  and  an  affray  happened.  The  constable  ordered  them  to 
iimorm.  but  coold  not  prevail;  as  they  were  6ghting,  one  of  the  company,  to  the  jorors 
auDown,  killed  a  boy  who  had  no  concern  in  the  quarrel,  as  he  was  standing  at  his 
itlier*a  door. 

Tbese  facts  being  found  in  a  special  verdict.  Holt  and  PcUexfen  were  of  opinion  that 
il  waa  murder  in  all  the  party.  For  though  the  removing  of  the  goods  might  be  lawful, 
ffi  the  continuing  of  the  party  together  after  the  constable  had  ordered  them  to  be  dis- 
pnaad  was  unlawful ;  and  besides,  the  great  numbers  that  were  thus  assembled,  and  the 
■Biaal  weapons  they  were  armed  with,  did  also  make  the  assembly  unlawful  But 
Ifaa  majority  of  the  judges  held,  that  as  the  boy  was  totally  unconcerned  in  the  affray, 
kiM  killing  of  him  could  not  be  imputed  to  the  rest  who  were  merely  engaged  in  the 
fBBonil  affi^.  That  the  boy  could  not  be  deemed  an  opposer  of  the  party,  so  ss  to 
DMka  him  an  object  of  their  contention ;  and  that  they  could  no  more  be  said  to  have 
ikttted  the  killing  of  him,  than  if  one  of  the  company  had  killed  a  person  looking  out 
of  a  window.  2m  Atng  agaimt  HuUon  and  athera,  CkafpeU^BLS,  1.  M.&  Suwi.  187. 
nis,  Aeeampliees  and  Aeee99arU9  in  Murder, 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

OF  MANSLAUGHTER,  AND  PARTICtJLARLT  OF  MANSLAUGHTER  EXEMPT 
PROM  CLERGT,  BT  THE  STATUTE  OF  1  JAC.  8. 

Manslaughter,  or  simple  homicide,  is  the  voluntary  killing  of  an- 
other without  malice  express  or  implied,  and  differs  not  in  substance 
of  the  fact  from  murder,  but  only  differs  in  these  ensuing  circum- 
stances. 

1.  In  the  degree  of  the  offense,  murder  being  aggravated  with 
malice  presumed  or  implied,  but  manslaughter  not,  and  therefore  in 
manslaughter  there  can  be  no  accessaries  before.  2.  In  the  form  of 
the  indictment,  the  former  being  always y2>/ontci  ex  malitid  prxcogi- 
taid  interfecit  ^  murdravUy  the  latter  only  felonici  inierfecit.  3. 
In  the  point  of  clergy,  murder  being  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  cap.  1. 
exempt  from  the  benefit  of  clergy,  but  not  manslaughter.  4.  In  the 
form  of  the  pardon  of  murder,  for  tho  at  common  law  a  pardon  of  all 
felonies  had  pardoned  murder;  yet  by  the  statute  of  13/7.  2.  cap.  1. 
the  pardon  of  murder  must  either  be  by  the  express  word  of  murder, 
or  else  it  must  be  a  pardon  of  /elonica  inier/eciio  with  a 

rial  non  obstante  of  the  statutes  of  13  jff.  2.  H.  1.  Jac.  [  467  ] 
as^s  case. (a) 
But  the  pardon  of  manslaughter  may  be  general  by  the  words  of 
felonia  or  felonica  interfectioy  and  hence  it  is,  that  if  a  man  indicied 
of  murder  obtains  a  pardon  of  felony,  or  felonica  interfectio  only, 
and  be  afterwards  arraigned  upon  an  indictment  of  murder,  he  must 
plead  quoad  murdrum  fy  interfectionem  ex  malitid precos^itatd  not 
guilty,  and  as  to  the  felony  and  interfection  must  plead  his  pardon; 

(a)JMoor,ii.l033.j>.759. 
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and  then  if  the  jury  being  charged  to  inquire  of  the  plea  of  not  gmlfyj 
find  it  to  be  only  a  simple  felony  and  interfection  without  malice  fore- 
thought, his  pardon  is  to  be  allowd ;  and  thus  upon  good  deliberation 
it  was  done  in  the  year  1668,  at  Norwich^  Sir  Thomcts  Potte*s  case, 
and  is  pursuant  to  the  statute  of  13  A.  2.  which  saith,  ^  That  before 
a  pardon  of  felonies  shall  be  allowed  as  to  murder,  it  shall  be  inquired 
by  good  inquest,  if  he  were  slain  by  await  or  malice  prepensed." 
And  I  remember  very  well  in  the  case  oi  Rutaby  T,  1653,  who  was 
indicted  of  murder  in  Durham,  the  defendant  pleaded  a  pardon  of 
felonica  inierfectio,  and  a  general  non  obstante  of  ail  statutes;  and 
the  attorney  general  demurred;  it  was  ruled,  1.  That  the  pardoa  was 
insuflScient  with  only  a  general  non  obstante,  unless  murder  had 
been  containd  in  the  body  of  the  pardon  by  express  wordft  2.  Bat 
tho  the  pardon  was  disallowed  as  to  murder,  yet  the  prisoner 
was  remitted  into  Durham  to  be  tried,  whether  guilty  of  murder, 
and  being  so  found  was  executed ;  but  had  it  been  found  only  man- 
slaughter,  he  should  have  been  discharged,  and  althp  his  plea  of  the 
pardon  to  the  indictment  of  murder  was  disallowd,  yet  it  had  stood 
good,  if  the  conviction  were  of  manslaughter:  by  the  statute  of  1  Jac. 
cap.  8.  '^  Any  person  that  shall  stab  or  thrust  any  person,  that  hath 
not  any  weapon  drawn,  or  hath  not  first  stricken  the  party  that  shall 
80  stab  or  thrust,  if  the  party  die  within  six  months,  the  offender  is 
ousted  of  clergy,  provided  it  shall  not  extend  to  him,  that  kills  st 
defendendoj  or  by  misfortune,  or  in  preserving  the  peace,  or  chastiz- 
ing his  child  or  servant. 

This  act,  tho  but  temporary,  is  continued  till  some  other 
[  468  ]  act  of  parliament  shall  be  made  touching  the  continuance  or 
discontinuance  thereof.    17  Car.  I.  cap.  4. 

The  use  hath  been  in  cases  of  this  nature  to  prefer  two  indictments 
against  offenders  in  this  kind,  viz.  one  of  murder,  another  upon  this 
statute,  and  put  the  prisoner  to  plead  to  both,  and  to  charge  the  jur^ 
first  with  the  indictments  of  murder,  and  if  they  find  it  not  to  be 
murder,  then  to  charge  them  to  inquire  upon  the  other  bill,  because^ 
if  convict  upon  either,  the  offender  is  ousted  of  clergy. 

The  indictment  to  put  the  prisoner  from  his  clergy  must  be  spe- 
cially formed  pursuant  to  the  statute,  viz.  that  he  did  with  a  sword, 
fyc.  stab  the  party  dead,  he  having  no  weapon  drawn,  nor  having 
struck  first,  otherwise  it  will  be  but  a  common  manslaughter,  and  the 
party  will  have  his  clergy. 

The  indictment  need  not  conclude  contra  formam  statuti,  no 
more  than  in  burglary  or  robbery,  for  the  statute  doth  not  make  the 
offense  to  be  felony,  but  ousts  the  prisoner  of  his  clei^y,  where  the 
crime  is  so  circumstantiated  as  the  statute  expresseth;  this  was 
agreed  in  the  case  of  Page  and  Harwood.    H.  23  Car.  1  B.  R.{b) 

fiut  yet  it  doth  not  vitiate  the  indictment,  tho  it  do  conclude,  Et 
sic  interfecit  contra  formam  statutiy  as  was  adjudged  TW/i.  9 Vac. 

(()  In  Uiis  c«9e,  as  reported  in  8tylt9  86.  it  is  not  agreed  to  be  to,  <m  the  cootrtry  it 
waa  denied  per  RoU^  and  doubted  per  Bacon, 
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B.  R.  Bradley  and  Banks  ;{c)  and  accordingly  for  the  niost  part  to 
this  day  the  indictments  upon  this  statute  do  conclude  contra  for- 
mam  statuti^  so  it  is  good  with  or  without  such  conclusion,  but  it 
is  best  to  follow  the  common  usage,  because  every  man  doth  not 
readily  observe  the  reason  of  the  omission  of  that  conclusion. 

In  the  case  of  Page  and  Harwoody  H,  23  Car.  1.  before  cited, 
these  points  were  resolved  in  the  king's  bench,  viz. 

1.  That  no  man  is  ousted  of  his  clergy  by  this  statute,  but  he  that 
actually  stabs,  and  therefore  those,  that  are  laid  in  the  indictment 
to  be  present,  aiding,  and  abetting  in  such  a  case,  shall  be  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy;  and  therefore,  tho  the  indictment 
of  such  a  manslaughter  be  specially  formed  upon  the  sta-  [  469  j 
tnte,  and  conclude  contra  formam  statutij  yet  it  is  a  good 
indictment  of  manslaughter  against  them  that  were  present,  aiding, 
and  abetting,  and  therefore  upon  such  a  special  indictment  of  man- 
slaughter upon  the  statute,  the  prisoner  may  be  convict  of  simple 
manslaughter,  and  acquitted  of  manslaughter  upon  the  statute,  and 
the  indictment  serves  for  a  common  manslaughter,  as  well  as  a 
man  upon  an  indictment  of  murder  may  be  acquit  of  murder,  and 
eonvict  of  manslaughter. 

22  Martiif  14  Car.  1.  At  Newgate  sessions  David  Williams 
was  indicted  specially  upon  this  statute  for  the  death  of  Francis 
Marburyy{d)  viz.  Quod  /elonicij  fyc.  unum  maltettm  de  ferro  fy 
Kgnoy  anglice  an  hammer  of  wood  and  iron,  I  manu  sud  dexird 
trga  fy  ad  anteriorem  partem  capitis  ipsivs  Francisci  felonid  via- 
knier  4r  in  furore  suo  projecity  4*  cum  malleo  prasdicto  ipsum 
Franciscum  in  fy  super  anteriorem  partem  capitis  fyc.  percussit  ^ 
pupugiij  anglice  did  stab  and  thrust  the  said  Marbury  having  no 
weapon  drawn,  nor  struck  first,  whereof  he  presently  died,  ^  sic 
mode  fy  formd  prasdictd  interfecit  fyc.  contra  formam  statuti  fyc. 
The  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  a  special  verdict  was  found, 
niz.  that  upon  St.  David^s  day  the  prisoner  being  a  Welshman 
had  a  leek  in  his  hat,  and  there  was  at  the  same  time  in  waggery  a 
Jack-a-lent  in  the  street  put  up  with  a  leek,  and  one  Nicholas  Red- 
mauj  a  porter,  spake  to  the  prisoner,  and  pointing  to  the  Jack-a^ 
lent  said.  Look  at  your  countryman,  and  the  prisoner  being  there- 
with enraged,  threw  an  hammer  at  Redman  to  the  intent  feloniously 
to  hit  him,  but  missing  him,  the  hammer  did  hit  Francis  Marbury^ 
whereof  he  died,  ^  sic  praedictus  Ddivid  prafatum  Franciscum  cum 
tnat/eo  prasdicto  pupugit  4*  percussit j  anglice  did  stab  and  thritst^ 
the  said  Francis  then  not  having  any  weapon  drawn,  nor  then 
having  first  stricken  the  said  David;  and  it  was  judged  by  Bram-- 
stOHj  Jonesy  and  the  recorder  Gardiner,  that  Williams  was  guilty 
of  manslaughter  at  the  common  law,  sed  non  contra  formam  sta- 
tuti, so  that  it  seems  they  thought  not  this  to  be  a  stabbing  within 
the  statute,  being  done  with  the  throwing  of  the  hammer, 
or  at  least  they  took  this  killing  of  Marbury,  which  was  [  470  ] 

(c)  Cro.  Joe.  263.  {i)  W.  Jon€$^  433. 
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not  at  all  intended  by  fFilliamSy  to  be  out  of  the  statute,  tho  it  ex- 
cused him  not  for  manslaughter  at  common  law.(f) 

The  words  of  the  statute  are  stab  or  ihrustj  if  the  stabbing  or 
thrusting  were  with  a  sword,  or  with  a  pikestaff,  it  is  within  the 
statute,  so  it  seems,  if  it  be  a  shot  with  a  pistol,  or  a  blow  with  a 
sword  or  staff,  yet  qumreyfoi  «/bn€^  justice  denied  it. 

In  M.  5  Jac.  it  was  ruled,  that  if  the  party  slain  had  a  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  it  is  a  weapon  drawn  within  this  statute,  and  the  prisoner 
was  admitted  to  his  clergy  at  Newgate;  but  it  seems  it  must  be  in- 
tended of  such  a  cudgel,  as  might  probably  do  hurt,  not  a  small 
riding-rod  or  cane. 

In  the  year  1657.(/}  at  Newgate  before  Glynn^  who  then  sat  as 
chief-justice,  a  man  was  indicted  upon  this  statute,  and  a  special 
verdict  found,  that  a  bailiff  having  a  warrant  to  arrest  a  mad, 
pressed  early  into  his  chamber  with  violence,  but  not  mentioning 
his  business,  nor  the  man  knowing  him  to  be  a  bailiff,  nor  that  ha 
came  to  make  an  arrest,  snatched  down  a  sword,  that  hanged  in  his 
chamber,  and  stabbed  the  bailiff,  whereof  he  presently  died :  there 
was  some  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  judges,  whether  this  were 
within  the  statute,  but  at  length  the  prisoner  was  admitted  to  his 
clergy,  for  tho  this  case  was  within  the  words  of  the  statute,  and 
not  within  the  particular  exceptions,  yet  it  was  held,  that  this  case 
was  never  intended  in  the  statute,  for  the  prisoner  did  not  know, 
but  that  the  party  came  into  rob  or  kill  him,  when  he  thus  violently 
brake  into  his  chamber  without  declaring  bis  business.(^)[l] 

(e)  Lord  chief  juftice  HxM,  in  Jlfaio^d||;fe*f  caie,  KeL  131.  concurs  with  thb  jndf* 
mcnt,  for  that  it  was  not  snch  a  weapon  or  act,  as  is  within  the  statute  of  stabbing,  bat 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  fVittumiff  ought  to  have  been  found  guilty  of  murder,  if  the  Indiol- 
ment  had  t>een  so  laid,  for  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  proTooation  to  lenon  the  ofieMt 
to  manslaoghter. 

(/*)  Qi/ffre,  whether  the  case  here  meant  be  not  Bticlmer*!  case,  H.  1655.  reported  ii 
Sii^f  467.  but  that,  as  it  is  there  reported,  was  not  the  case  of  a  bailiff,  but  of  a  creditor, 
who  stood  at  the  door  with  a  sword  undrawn  to  keep  the  debtor  in,  tiU  they  could  said 
for  a  bailiff,  and  was  killed  by  the  debtor. 

ig)  See  Kd,  136. 


[1]  There  is  no  difference  between  murder  and  voluntary  manslaughter,  but  Unt 
morder  is  upon  malice  aforethought,  and  manslaughter  is  upon  a  sudden  occasioo.  4  A 
Cmn.  191.  1  tiny^  e.  31. 1. 1.  1  EQ9i,  P.  C.  218. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  usual  modes  In  which  manslaughter  ooovrs : 

I^l  fighting. — The  character  of  the  combat,  the  nature  of  the  weapon  used,  if  any,  tW 
relative  strength  and  positions  of  the  parties,  and  all  the  attendant  and  preceding  circnoi* 
stances  must  be  considered  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  killing  in  combat  be  mur- 
der, manslaughter,  or  no  felony  whatever.  3  hut,  56.  B%x  v.  KettaeU^  I  CJSe  P,  437. 
1  East,  P.  C,  243.  Rex  v.  Tayhr,  5  Burr.  2793.  Rex  y.  Anderson,  1  Ruttll^Mt 
Rex  V.  Ayer$,  R.  ^  R.  166.  Rex  t.  Rankin,  R.  Sf  R,  443.  R,  v.  SmUh,  SC.Sc  P.  160. 
R.  V.  Lynch,  5  C.  Sf  P.  324.  R,  r.  ICirkham,  8  C\  A  P  115.  State  v.  SeoU,  4  Jreddl, 
109.  Slate  v.  Ratherwood,  1  t§au>ke.  349.  (ktm,  t.  Daily,  4  FeiUM.  In  J.  158.  fifalf  f. 
McCarUs,  1  Spear,  484. 

When  a  third  party  interferes,  and  kills  one  of  the  combatants.  1  Hawk,  c  31.  s.  35, 
36.  55.  1  East,  P.  C,  291,  292.  12  Co.  87.  Kel  59.  Conner  t.  TU  StaU,  4  Yer- 
ger,  137. 
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Even  ID  an  attempt  to  part  them  when  more  force  is  osed  than  iB-neceaeary.  Rtx  y. 
B$Tne,  SC.ifP.  130. 

So  alto  aimm;  at  one  perton  and  killing  another.    Rex  v.  Conner^  1  C»  ^  P,  438. 

Provocation  by 'words  will  sot  reduec  the  killing  to  manaUnghter.  Ante,  chap,  37. 
mu. 

Bat  a  penonal  indignity  will  Idem, 

Or  6nding  a  man  in  adultery  with  his  wife.  Rex  ? .  Oanning^  T,  Raym,  212.  People 
f.  Rymn,  2  WheeUr'e  C,  C,  54. 

Or  a  father  seeing  one  committing  an  unnatural  crime  with  his  son.  Reg.  y.  l^tAer, 
8C.4'F.182. 

Or  an  unwarrantable  imprisonment  of  a  man*s  person.  Rex  t.  Buekner^  Sty.  467. 
Ree.  y.  Curving  R.  Se  M.  132.  R.  v.  Thompson,  R.'  Sc  M.  88.  R.  y.  Wither;  1  Ea9t^ 
P:  C.  333. 

Killiog  by  excessive  oorreetion,  if  with  an  instrument  not  likely  to  kill,  is  manslangh* 
ter — if  with  a  deadly  weapon,  murder.  Fo«ter#262.  R.  v.  Conner,  7  C.ir  P.  438. 
Res  y.  TVnter,  Comb.  407,  408.  Rex  w.  Wigg,  1  Leaeh,  378.  n.  Anon.  1  Eaet,  P.  C, 
261.  X.  y.  LeggUt,  S  C.  Ijr  P,  191.  R,  y.  Rey,  1  £^  P.  C.  236.  JR.  v.  Ckeeemofu^ 
YC.  4^P.425. 

KilliQg  an  offieer  attempting  to  make  an  irregular  arrest  may  be  manslaughter.  Jer» 
Areh.  C.  L.  429.  1  Ruee,  on  C.  592.  Ante,  chap.  37,  note.  Com.  y.  Drew,  4  JMiMf.  391. 
Reg.  y.  Phelve,  1  Cor.  4r  Mare.  180. 

So  also  killing  in  priae  fights  or  unlawfbl  sports ;  the  former  under  some  circumstandst 
■My  be  murder;  but  if  the  sport  is  lawful  and  rightly  enoducted,  the  killing  is,  if  acci- 
^Btal«  only  misadventure.  R.  ▼.  Perkine,  4  C.  ^  P.  537.  R.  v.  Hargrave^  b  C.  Sc  P. 
170.  R.  y.  Murphy,  S  C.  Sf  P.  103.  4  Bl  Com.  183.  Footer,  259.  eedvide  infra,  472. 
R^.  y.  CuM^,  9  C.  4r  P.  359. 

And  killing  by  wsntoci  and  heedless  acts  is  manslaughter.  R,  y.  Jiosltti,  6C.if  P. 
196.  M.  y.  TSmauiis,  1  C.  &  P.  499.  R.  y.  SuUiDan,  1  C.  6c  P.  641.  Pcaton't  case, 
1  Lewin,  179. 

And  by  improper  medical  treatment  which  shows  a  criminal  disregard  of  human  life. 
&y.i;ofi^4C.^P.423.  /{.  y.  .S^ntor,  iS.  ^  AL  C.  C.  346.  R.^.Webh,\  M.  if  Rfd^. 
416.  R,  y.  Simpeon,  Willeoek'e  Lowe  Medical  Profeeeiou^  Append,  227.  Com.  y. 
Thompoon,  6  Jfats.  124. 

Or  gross  neglect  in  deliyering  medicines  of  which  death  is  the  consequence.  Teeey- 
memd'e  ease,  1  Lew.  169. 

Death  ensuing  from  gross  neglect  of  natural  duty,  in  the  case  of  children  or  infirm 
Mcaons,  is  manslaughter.  R.  y.  Edwarde,  B  C.  if  P.  611.  R.  v.  Sayndere,  7  C.ScP. 
277.  R,  y.  Smith,  8  C.  if  P.  153.  R.  v.  Damee,  per  Pattereon,  Juetiee,  Hertford  Sum* 
wter  Aeeixee,  1831.    Bume'  Juetiee,  808,  ed,  1845.    12.  v.  Marriott,  S  C.  if  P.  425. 

An  indictment  for  manslaughter  stated  that  the  prisoners  gave,  administered,  and 
delivered  to  one  M.  iL  divers  large  and  excessive  quantities  of  spirits  and  water,  wine 
and  porter,  and  induced,  procured,  and  persuaded  him  to  drink  them,  the  said  quantities, 
iLC.  being  likely  to  cause  death,  which  they  well  knew.  It  then  averred  that  M.  A.,  by 
fheir  persuasion,  dLC.  drank,  &.o.  and  became  greatly  drunk  and  distempered,  and  while 
be  was  BO,  the  priooner  assaulted  him,  and  forced  him  to  go  into,  and  placed  and  confined 
him  in  a  cabriolet,  and  drove  and  carried  him  about  in  it  for  two  hours,  and  thereby 
greatly  shook  and  knocked  him  about,  by  means  where<^  he  became  mortally  sick,  &.c4 
and  of  the  said  large  and  excessive  quantities,  &c,  and  of  the  said  drunkenness,  &.C., 
occasioned  thereby,  and  of  the  said  shaking,  d&c,  and  of  the  sickness  and  distemper 
occasioned  by  it,  he  instantly  died.  The  deceased  was  a  man  in  possession  under  the 
^eriff,  and  one  of  the  prisoners,  of  whose  goods  he  was  in  posseraion,  assisted  by  his 
brotiicr  and  a  friend,  plied  the  man  with  liquor,  themselves  drinking  freely  also,  and 
when  he  was  very  drunk  put  him  into  a  cabriolet  and  caused  him  to  be  driven  about  the 
ttreets ;  and  about  two  hours  after  be  had  been  put  into  tlie  cabriolet  he  was  found  dead  : 
Held,  that,  if  it  were  essential  to  prove  that  the  prisoners  knew  that  the  liquors  were 
likely  to  cause  death,  the  case  would  be  one  of  murder  and  not  of  manslaughter,  but  that 
meh  allegation  was  not  a  material  part  of  the  indictment,  but  might  be  dismissed  firom 
tiie  jttry*s  consideration.  Held  also,  that  if  the  prisoners,  when  the  deceased  was  drunk, 
put  him  into  a  cabriolet  and  drove  him  about  in  order  to  keep  him  out  of  possession,  and 
by  so  doing  accelerated  his  death,  it  would  be  manslaughter.  Reg.  v.  Packard^  1  Car, 
^Af.236. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

TOUCHING   INYOLUNTART  HOMICIDE,  AND   FIRST  OF  CHANCS-MSDLXT 
OR  KILLING  PKR  INFORTUNIUM. 

Inyoluntart  homicide  is  the  death  or  hurt  of  the  person  of  a  man 
against  or  besides  the  will  of  him  that  kills  him. 

And  in  these  cases,  to  speak  once  for  all,  the  indictment  itself  must 
find  the  special  matter,  or  in  case  the  indictment  be  of  murder  or 
manslaughter,  and  upon  the  A'ial  it  appears  to  the  jury  it  was  invo- 
luntary, (as  by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defense)  the  jury  ought  to 
find  the  special  matter,  and  so  conclude,  Et  sic  per  inforiunivniy  or 
se  defendendoy  and  not  generally,  that  it  was  per  in/oriuniumj  om 
defendendOf  because  the  court  must  judge  upon  the  special  matter, 
whether  it  be  murder,  homicide,  or  per  ittforiunium^  or  se  defendenr 
doy  and  the  jury  is  only  to  find  the  fact,  and  leave  the  judgment 
thereupon  to  the  court;  and  in  such  case  the  prisoner  must  not  plead 
the  special  matter,  and  so  justify,  but  must  plead  not  guilty,  and  the 
special  matter  must  be  found  by  the  jury,  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap,  7. 
foL  15.  a.  Lib.  III.  cap.  9.  fol.  165.  a.  for  upon  the  special  matter 
found,  the  court  may  give  judgment  against  the  conclusion  of  the 
verdict,  as  that  the  fact  is  manslaughter,  tho  the  conclusion  of  the 
verdict  be  per  infortunium,  or  se  de/endendo.  44  E,  3.  Coron.  94. 

This  involuntary  homicide  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  either  1.  When  it 
is  purely  involuntary  and  casual,  as  the  killing  of  a  man  per  ir^fortu- 
nium,  or  2.  When  it  is  partly  involuntary,  and  partly  voluntary,  but 
occasioned  by  a  necessity,  that  the  law  allows,  which  is  commonly 
called  homicide  ex  necessitate,  as  killing  a  man  in  his  own  defense, 
or  the  like ;  de  quibus  postea. 

Homicide  per  infortunium  is,  where  a  man  is  doing  a 

[472]  lawful  act,  and  without  intention  of  bodily  harm  to  any 

person,  and  by  that  act  death  of  another  ensues,  as  if  a  man 

be  sliooting  at  buts  or  pricks,  and  by  casualty  his  hand  shakes,  and 

the  arrow  kills  a  by-stander.  21  H.l.  28.  a.  6  E.  4.  7.  b. 

Or  if  a  carpenter  or  mason  iu  building  casually  let  fall  a  piece  of 
timber  or  stone,  and  kills  another.  21  H.l.  B,  Coron.  59. 

But  if  he  voluntarily  let  it  fall,  whereby  it  kills  another,  if  he  gives 
not  due  warning  to  those  that  are  under,  it  will  be  at  least  man- 
slaughter; quia  debt  tarn  diligentiam  non  adhibuit. 

So  if  a  man  be  felling  a  tree  in  his  own  ground,  and  it  fall  and 
kill  a  person,  it  is  chance-medley.  6  E.  4.  7. 

But  in  all  these  cases,  if  it  doth  only  hurt  a  man  by  such  an  acci- 
dent, it  is  nevertheless  a  trespass,  and  the  person  hurt  shall  recover 
his  damages,  for  tho  the  chance  excuse  from  felony,  yet  it  ezcuseth 
not  from  trespass.  6  E.  4.  7. 

Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and  knowingly  intends  hurt  to  the 
person  of  a  man,  tho  he  intend  not  death,  yet  if  death  ensues,  it  ei- 
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cnseth  not  from  the  guilt  of  murder,  or  manslaughter  at  least;  as  if 
A.  intends  to  beat  B.  but  not  to  kill  him,  yet  if  death  ensues,  this  is 
not  per  infortuniumj  but  murder  or  manslaughter,  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  happen. 

And  therefore  I  have  known  it  ruled,  that  if  two  men  are  playing 
at  cudgels  together,  or  wrestling  by  consent,  if  one  with  a  blow  or 
fall  kill  the  other,  it  is  manslaughter,  and  not  per  infortuniunij  tho 
Mr.  Daltonj  cap.  96,(a)  seems  to  doubt  it;  and  accordingly  it  was 
resolved  P.  2.  Car.  2.  by  all  the  judges  upon  a  special  verdict  from 
Newgate^  where  two  friends  were  playing  at  foils  at  a  fencing  school, 
one  casually  kild  the  other;  resolved  to  be  manslaughter.[l] 

Sir  John  Chichester^  and  his  man-servant,  whom  he  very  well 
loved,  were  playing  together,  the  man  had  a  bedstaff  in  his  hand, 
and  Sir  John  had  his  rapier  in  the  scabbard,  Sir  John^  according  to 
the  usual  sport  between  them,  bids  his  man  guard  his  thrust  or  pass, 
which  he  was  making  at  him  with  his  rapier  in  the  scabbard, 
the  servant  with  the  bedstaff  brake  the  thrust,  but  withal  [473  3 
struck  off  the  chape  of  the  scabbard,  whereby  the  end  of  the 
rapier  came  out  of  the  scabbard,  but  the  thrust  was  not  so  effectually 
broken,  but  the  end  of  the  rapier  prickt  the  servant  in  the  groin, 
whereof  he  died :  Sir  John  Chichester  was  for  this  indicted  of  murder, 
and  tried  at  the  king's  bench  bar,  where  all  this  evidence  was  given ; 
and  it  was  ruled,  1.  That  it  was  not  murder,  tho  the  act  itself  was 
not  lawful,  because  there  was  no  malice  or  ill  will  between  them. 
8.  That  it  was  not  barely  chance-medley,  or  per  inforiuniumy  be- 
cause altho  the  act,  which  occasioned  the  death,  intended  no  harm, 
nor  could  it  have  done  harm,  if  the  chape  had  not  been  stricken  off 
by  the  party  kild,  and  tho  the  parties  were  in  sport,  yet  the  act  itself, 
the  thrusting  at  his  servant,  was  unlawful,  and  consequently  the 
death,  that  ensued  thereupon,  was  manslaughter,  and  was  accord- 
ingly found  and  adjudged,  which  I  heard.  23  Car.  I.,(6)  11  H.l. 
83.  a.  Kelw.  108,  136. 

But  if  two  play  at  barriers,  or  run  a-tilt  without  the  king's  com- 
mandment, and  one  kill  the  other,  it  is  manslaughter ;  but  if  it  be  by 
the  king's  command,  it  is  not  felony,  or  at  most  per  infortunium. 
11  H.  7.  23.  B.  Coron.  229.  Dalton,  cap.  96.  Co.  P.  C.p.  56.(c)* 

If  •/?.  come  into  the  wood  of  B.  and  pull  his  hedges,  or  cut  his 

(a)  iVew  Edit,  cap.  148.  p.  479. 

(b)  AUyn  12.  This  fleenm  a  very  hard  case,  and  indeed  the  foundation  of  it  fails,  for 
the  pashingr  with  a  sword  in  tlie  scabbard  by  consent  seems  not  to  bo  an  unlawful  act, 
for  it  is  not  a  dangerous  weapon  likely  to  occasion  death,  nor  did  it  do  so  in  this  case 
bat  by  an  unforeseen  accident,  and  therein  differs  from  the  case  of  justing,  (or  prize- 
lighting)  wherein  such  weapons  are  made  use  of,  as  are  fitted,  and  likely  to  give  mortal 
wounds. 

(c)  Brooke,  after  having  taken  notice  of  this  as  Fineux*i  opinion,  says.  That  other 
Justices  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  denied  this,  and  held  it  felony  to  kill  a  man  in  justing, 
or  sporting  afler  that  manner,  notwithstanding  the  king*s  command,  for  such  command 
i»  againtt  law, 

[1]  See  FotUr,  359 ;  1  Hawk.  c.  39.  t.  5;  Ward'9  case,  1  JBmI,  P.  C.  370. 
•  8eejN>f<p.  475,iiol«4. 
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woody  and  B,  beat  him,  whereof  he  dies,  this  is  manslaughter, 
because,  tho  it  was  not  lawful  for  ^.  to  cut  the  wood,  it  was  not 
lawful  for  B.  to  beat  him,  but  either  to  bring  him  to  a  justice  of 
peace,  or  punish  him  otherwise  according  to  law. 

But  if  a  8chool*master  correct  his  scholar,  or  a  roaster  his  serrant, 
or  a  parent  his  child,  and  by  struggling  or  otherwise,  the 
[  474  ]  child  or  scholar,  or  servant  die,  this  is  only  jver  infortunium^ 
Crompt.  Just.  28  A. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood,  when  it  happens  only  upon  moderate 
correction,  for  if  the  correction  be  with  an  unfit  instrument,(</)  or  too 
outragious,  then  it  is  murder,  as  it  happened  in  a  case  at  Norwich 
assizes  1670,  where  the  master  struck  a  child,  that  was  his  appren- 
tice, with  a  great  staff,  of  which  he  died,  it  was  ruled  murder. [2] 

Several  persons  come  to  enter  the  house  of  •/?.  as  trespassers,  a/^. 
shoots  and  kills  one,  this  is  manslaughter,  otherwise  it  had  been,  if 
they  had  entered  to  commit  a  felony. '  Crompi.  de  Pactj  foL  29.  a. 
Harcourt^s  case. 

But  in  the  case  of  Level  indicted  for  the  death  of  Frances  Fret- 
many  the  case  was,  That  William  Level  being  in  bed  and  asleep  in 
the  night  in  his  house,  his  servant  hired  Frances  Freeman  to  help 
her  to  do  her  work,  and  about  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  night  the 
servant  going  to  let  out  Frances  thought  she  heard  thieves  breaking 
open  the  door,  she  therefore  ran  up  speedily  to  her  master,  and  in- 
formed him,  that  she  thought  thieves  were  breaking  open  the  door, 

{d)  Ai  with  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  sword,  or  a  great  cudgel,  KeU  64, 133. 

[2]  In  all  cafes  where  Uie  correction  is  inflicted  with  a  deadlj  weapon,  and  the  party 
dies  of  it,  it  will  be  murder;  if  with  an  instrument  not  likelj  to  kill,  thouirh  improper 
for  the  purpose  of  correction,  it  will  be  manslaughter.  Fotter^  262;  Reg.  ▼.  Connor^  7  C 
4r  P.  438;  R,  V.  Turner,  Comb,  407-8 ;  R,  v.  Htg^,  1  Leach,  378,  n.  1  J5afl,  262 ;  R,  v. 
^gg^*  I  C,  Sf  P,  191,  And  though  the  correction  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modoratioo, 
tlie  court  will  pay  a  tender  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  provocation,  where  the  act  is  ma- 
nifestly accompanied  with  a  good  intent,  and  the  instrument  not  such  as  roust  in  all 
probability  occasion  death;  though  the  party  were  hurried  to  great  eicess.  As  was  the 
ease  of  a  father  {Woreegter,  Sp,  A$$.  1775,)  whose  son  had  frequently  been  guilty  of 
stealing,  complaints  of  which  had  come  to  the  fktber,  who  had  often  corrected  bim.  At 
length,  the  son  being  charged  with  another  theft,  and  resolutely  denying  it,  though 
proved  against  him,  the  father,  in  a  passion,  beat  his  son  with  a  rope,  by  way  of  chas. 
tlsement  for  the  offence,  so  much,  that  he  died.  The  father  expressed  the  utmost  horror, 
and  was  in  the  greatest  affliction  for  what  he  had  done,  intending  only  to  have  punished 
him  with  such  severity  as  to  have  cured  him  of  his  wickedness.  The  learned  juidge  who 
tried  the  father,  consulted  his  colleagues  in  office,  and  the  principal  counsel  on  the  cir. 
cuit,  who  all  concurred  in  opinion  that  it  was  only  manslaughter,  and  so  it  was  ruled. 
1  Ea$t*8  P.  C.  261.  Persons  on  board  a  ship  are  necessarily  subject  to  something  like  t 
despotic  government,  and  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  law  should  regukite  tbs 
conduct  of  those  who  exercise  dominion  over  them.  Therefore,  in  a  case  of  manslaugh- 
ter, against  the  captain  and  mate  of  o  vessel,  for  accelerating  the  death  of  a  seaman, 
really  in  ill  health,  but  whom,  they  alleged,  they  believed  to  ^  a  skulker,  the  questioa 
will  be,  in  determining  whether  it  is  a  slight  or  an  aggravated  case,  whether  the  phen<K 
znena  of  the  death  were  such  as  would  excite  the  attention  of  reasonable  and  humane 
men;  and,  in  such  a  case,  if  the  deceased  be  taken  on  board  afler  he  was  discharged 
from  an  hospital,  it  is  important  to  inquire  whether  he  was  sent  on  board  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  as  a  person  in  a  fit  state  of  health  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  seaman. 
JUg.  V.  LeggaU,  8  Car,  Sf  P,  191. 
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the  master  rising  suddenly,  and  taking  a  rapier  ran  down  suddenly, 
Frances  hid  herself  in  the  buttery  lest  she  should  be  discovered. 
Leveies  wife  spying  Frances  in  the  buttery,  and  not  knowing  her 
cried  out,  Here  ihey  be  thai  would  undo  us:  Levet  runs  into  the 
buttery  in  the  dark,  not  knowing  Frances^  but  thinking  her  to  be  a 
thief,  and  thrusting  with  his  rapier  before  him  hit  Frances  in  the 
breast  mortally,  whereof  she  instantly  died:  this  was  resolved  to  be 
neither  murder,  nor  manslaughter,  nor  felony:  vide  the  case  cited  by 
jastice  Jones^  P.  15.  Car.  1.  B.  R.  and  Croke,  n.  l.[3]  (in  Cook^s 
ea0e,(e)  for  killing  a  bailiff,  that  broke  a  window  to  execute  a  Capias, 
which  was  judged  to  be  manslaughter;)  where  the  book  says  it  was 
not  felony,  qussre  whether  it  be  not  homicide  by  misadventure,  for 
the  party  kild  was  in  truth  no  thief,  tho  mistaken  for  one,  and  tho  it 
be  not  homicide  voluntary,  y%i  it  seems  to  be  per  infortunium. 

If  a  man  knowing  that  people  are  passing  along  the  street 
throws  a  stone,  or  shoots  an  arrow  over  the  house  or  wall,  [  475  ] 
with  intent  to  do  hurt  to  people,  and  one  is  thereby  slain, 
this  is  murder,  and  if  it  were  without  such  intent,  yet  it  is  manslaugh- 
ter, and  not  barely  per  infortunium^  because  the  act  itself  was  un- 
fa wful;  but  if  the  man  were  tiling  an  house,  and  let  fall  a  tile  know- 
ingly, and  gave  warning,  and  yet  a  person  is  kild,  this  is  per  infor- 
iuniumj  but  if  he  gave  not  convenient  warning,  it  is  manslaughter, 
quia  nan  adhibuit  debitam  diligentiam.{f) 

It^.  in  his  own  park  shoot  at  a  deer,  and  the  arrow  glancing 
against  a  tree  hits  and  kills  B.  this  is  homicide /?er  infortunium,  he- 
cause  if  was  lawful  for  him  to  shoot  in  his  own  park. 

But  if  •/?.  without  the  licence  of  B.  hunt  in  the  park  of  B.  and 
his  arrow  glancing  from  a  tree  killeth  a  by-stander,  to  whom  he  in- 
tended no  hurt,  this  is  manslaughter,  because  the  act  was  unlawful 

So  if  •/?.  throw  a  stone  at  a  bird,  and  the  stone  striketh  and  killeth 
another,  to  whom  he  intended  no  harm,  it  is  per  iiifortuninm. 

But  if  he  had  thrown  a  stone  to  kill  the  poultry  or  cattle  of  B.  and 
the  stone  hit  and  kill  a  by-stander,  it  is  manslaughter,  because  the  act 
was  unlawful,  but  not  murder,  because  he  did  it  not  maliciously,  or 
with  an  intent  to  hurt  the  bystander.[4] 

•  (<)  Cro.  Cmr,  538.  W.  J<me$  429. 

(/)  This  IB  upon  supposition,  Uiat  the  house  do  not  stand  near  an  hiji^hway  or  place 
•r  resort,  for  then,  tho  he  should  cry  out  first,  it  is  manslauffbter.  See  HuW$  case  1664. 
MmL  40. 

[3]  ** Possibly  it  might  have  better  been  ruled  manslaughter  at  common  law;  due  cir. 
twnapection  not  having  been  used,  but  it  was  not  manslaughter  within  the  statute.*' 
fimer,  399.  See  1  Eait,  P.  C  274, 275;  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  28.  t.  27. 

[4]  There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  party  causing  the  death  of  another,  without 
poiitivo  intention  of  inflicting  injury,  is  criminally  responsible,  though  be  is  never 
chuveable  with  murder  under  sucti  circumstances.  The  test  of  responsibility  Im 
wfaether  the  conduct  of  the  accused  was  contrary  to  any  law,  or  not  being  so  forbidden, 
was  10  gross,  negligent,  or  violent  as  necessarily  to  produce  the  belief  that  the  act 
which  remotely  or  immediately  caused  death  was  such  an  act,  or  was  done  in  such 
BBsnner  as  to  involve  moral  impropriety.  The  conclusion  of  guilt  is  not  to  be  hastily 
dnMrn  nor  inferred  from  remote  circumstances,  and  it  is  only  when  a  clear  casa  is 
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By  the  statute  of  33  H,  8.  cap.  6.  "  No  person  not  having  lands, 
tfc.  of  the  yearly  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  may- 
keep  or  shoot  in  a  gun  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  ten  pounds/' 
Suppose  therefore  such  a  person  not  qualified  shoots  with  a  gun  at 
a  bird,  or  at  crows,  and  by  mischance  it  kills  a  by-stander  by  the 
breaking  of  the  gun,  or  some  other  accident,  that  in  another  case 
would  have  amounted  only  to  chance-medley,  this  will  be  no  more 
than  chance-medley  in  him,  for  though  the  statute  prohibit  him  to 
keep  or  use  a  gun,  yet  the  same  was  but  malum  prohibi- 
[  476  ]  iumy  eiud  that  only  under  a  penalty,  and  will  not  inhanse  the 
effect  beyond  its  nature. 

•/?.  having  deer  frequenting  his  corn-field  out  of  the  precinct  of  any 
forest  or  chace  sets  himself  in  the  night-time  to  watch  in  a  hedge, 
and  sets  B.  his  servant  to  watch  in  amther  corner  of  the  field  with 
a  gun  charged  with  bullets,  giving  him  order  to  shoot,  when  he 
hears  any  bustle  in  the  corn  by  the  deer,  the  master  himself  im- 
providently  rushes  into  the  corn,  the  servant  supposing  it  to  be  the 
deer  shoots,  and  thereby  kills  his  master  in  the  night,  this  is  neither 
petit  treason,  murder,  nor  manslaughter,  but  chance-medley,  for  the 
servant  was  misguided  by  his  master's  own  direction,  and  was  igno- 
rant, that  it  was  any  thing  else  but  the  deer.  This  was  my  opinion 
in  a  case  happening  at  Peterborough  session ;  but  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  if  the  master  had  not  given  such  direction,  that  was  the  occasion 
of  his  mistake,  it  would  have  been  manslaughter  to  have  shot  at  a 
man,  tho  by  mistaking  it  for  the  deer,  because  he  did  not  adhibert 
debitam  diligentiam  to  discover  bis  mark,  but  shot  directly  at  the 
person  of  a  man,  tho  mistaking  it  for  a  deer. 

•/?.  drives  his  cart  carelessly,  and  it  runs  over  a  child  in  the  street, 
if  ^.  have  seen  the  child,  and  yet  drives  on  upon  him,  it  is  murder; 
but  if  he  saw  not  the  child,  yet  it  is  manslaughter;  but  if  the  child 
had  run  cross  the  way,  and  the  cart  run  over  the  child  before  it 
was  possible  for  the  carter  to  make  a  stop,  it  is  per  if^fortuniutHj 
and  accordingly  this  direction  was  given  by  us  at  Newgate  sessions 
in  1672,  and  the  carter  convict  of  manslaughter. 

If  a  man  or  boy  riding  in  the  street  whip  his  horse  to  put  him  into 
speed,  and  run  over  a  child  and  kill  him,  this  is  homicide,  and  not 
per  infortuniumj  and  if  he  rid  so  in  a  press  of  people  with  intent 
to  do  hurt,  and  the  hor^e  had  kild  another,  it  had  been  murder  in  the 
rider.[5] 

eitablished  that  the  party  is  liable  for  the  conaeqneneea  of  an  act  which  may  be  in  itielf 
legal.  Various  adjudications  illustrate  this  kind  of  responsibility  for  the  death  of  another. 
As  an  accidental  killing  by  shooting,  furious  driving,  taking  an  unruly  horse  into  a 
crowd,  carelessly  laying  poison  for  rats,  want  of  caution  towanis  drunken  persons,  care- 
less navigation  of  vessels,  firing  guns  in  a  populous  place,  8lc^  &.C.  FotHer^  258, 963; 
4  Bl  Com.  182>3 ;  R,  y.  Timmim,  1  C,  Sc  P,  429 ;  R.  v.  Oroui,  6  C.  4r  P-  639 ;  Aim. 
1  Ea$t,  P,  C.  261 ;  R,  v.  Vfalker,  \  C,  ^  F.  320;  R.  v.  Mu9tin,  SCSf  P.  396;  R.  v. 
Oreen,  1  C.  Sf  P.  156;  R,  v.  Allen,  idem  153;  Burton'e  caae,  1  Stmnge^  481;  Cmiii» 
V.  York,  7  Boeton  Law,  Rep,  517;  1  Ruee.  on  Cr,  657. 

[5]  See  1  Geo.  IV. c.  4.  7  4r  8;  Geo.  IV.  c  75,  as  to  iccidenta  firom  forioua  drifing  of 
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But  if  a  man  or  boy  be  riding  in  the  street,  and  a  by-stander 
whip  the  horse,  whereby  he  runs  away  against  the  will  of  the 
rider,  and  in  his  course  runs  over  and  kills  a  child  or  man,  it  is 
chance-medley  only,  and  in  that  case  the  jury  ought  not 
to  find  him  not  guilty  generally,  but  the  special  matter;  [477  3 
but  yet,  because  the  coroner's  inquest,  which  stood  untra- 
Tersed,  had  found  the  special  matter,  the  court  received  the  verdict 
of  noi  guilty  upon  the  indictment  by  the  grand  inquest  of  mur- 
der, and  the  party  confessed  the  indictment  by  the  coroner,  and 
had  his  pardon  of  course,  and  this  was  said  by  Lee  secondary 
to  be  tlie  course  at  Newgate^  1  Sept.  16  Car.  2.  Richard  Pretty^ i 
case. 

Tho  the  killing  of  another  per  infortunium  be  not  in  truth 
felony,  nor  subjects  the  party  to  a  capital  punishment,  and  there- 
fore usually  in  such  cases  the  verdict  concludes,  quod  inter- 
feeit  per  infortuniumy  fy  non  per  feloniamj  yet  the  parly  forfeits 
his  goods,  and  tho  he  ought  to  have  quasi  de  jure  a  pardon  of 
course  upon  the  certificate  of  the  conviction,  yet  he  is  not  to  be 
discharged  out  of  prison,  but  bailed  till  the  next  term  or  sessions  to 
sue  out  his  pardon  of  course,  for  tho  it  was  not  his  crime,  but  his 
misfortune,  yet  because  the  king  hath  lost  his  subject,  and  that 
men  may  be  the  more  careful,  he  forfeits  his  goods,  and  is  not 
presently  absolutely  discharged  of  his  imprisonment,  but  bailed,  ui 
supra. 

And  so  strict  was  the  judicial  law  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  the 
life  of  man,  that  even  in  this  case  the  avenger  of  blood  might  kill 
the  manslayer  per  infortunium  before  he  got  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
Duet.  xiz.  5,  6.[6] 


■Uge-eoachn,  and  accidents  by  unloading  of  boats.  4  Bl  Com,  200;  1  Eatt,  P,  C,  231} 
3  WiUon,  407-8 ;  Fwier,  262,  263,  259,  280,  299 ;  KeiL  40. 

[6]  Homicide  by  misadventure  is  where  a  man  u  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  intent  to 
hart  another,  and  death  casually  ensues.    Halt^B  Sum.  31 ;  1  JSotrs,  P.  C.  221. 

As  where  a  labourer,  bein^  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  flies  off  and  kiUa 
one  who  stands  by;  or  when  a  third  person  whips  a  horse  on  which  a  man  is  riding, 
whereupon  he  springs  out  and  runs  over  a  child,  and  kills  him ;  in  which  case  tlie  rider 
is  ffailty  of  homicide  by  misadventure,  aid  he  who  gave  the  blow  of  manslaughter. 
lflkwJb.c.29.ff.3. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  act  upon  which  death  ensues  be  lawful  and  innocent  ia 
itself.  It  must  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  due  caution  to  prevent  mischiell 
Feel.  262 ;  1  Ea9t'9  P.  C.  261. 

A  party  causing  the  death  of  a  child  by  giving  it  spirituous  liquors  in  a  quantity  quite 
unfit  for  its  tender  age,  is  guitty  of  manslaughter.  R,  v.  Martin^  3  C,  ^  P.  211. 

In  the  case  of  workmen  throwing  stones  and  rubbish  from  a  house  in  the  ordinary 
oonrse  of  Uieir  business,  by  which  a  person  underneath  happens  to  be  killed;  if  they  de- 
liberately saw  danger,  or  betrayed  any  consciousness  of  it,  from  whence  a  general  ma. 
Ijguity  of  heart  might  be  inferred,  and  yet  gave  no  warning,  it  will  be  murder,  on  account 
of  the  gross  impropriety  of  the  act.  If  they  did  not  look  out,  or  not  till  it  was  too  late, 
and  Uiere  was  even  a  small  probability  of  persons  passing  by,  it  will  be  manslaughter. 
But  if  it  had  been  a  retired  place,  where  there  was  no  probability  of  persons  passing  by, 
and  none  had  been  seen  about  the  spot  before,  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  accidental 
death;  for  though  the  act  itself  might  breed  danger,  vet  the  degree  of  caution  requisite 
baiDf  only  in  proportion  to  the  apparent  necessity  of  it,  and  there  being  no  apparent  call 
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fw  it  in  the  instance  put,  the  mle  applies,  d€  nom  cxittentt^  et  mow  apparentihu$  tmdem 
€§t  ratio.  So,  if  any  person  had  been  seen  on  the  spot,  but  due  warning  were  given,  it 
will  Ife  misadventure.  HuU*9  case,  1664;  Kel,  40;  1  Ru99.  769.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
London  and  other  populous  towns,  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  streets  are  otnally  thronged, 
it  would  be  manslaughter,  notwithstanding  the  ordinary  caution  osed  on  other  occasions 
•f  giving  warning ;  for  in  the  hurry  and  noise  of  a  crowded  street,  few  people  hear  the 
warning,  or  sufficiently  attend  to  it,  however  loud.  1  EatCt  P.  C.  262. 

Again,  if  a  person  driving  a  carriage  happens  to  kill  another:  if  he  saw  or  had  timely 
notice  of  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue,  and  yet  wilfully  drove  on,  it  will  be  murder;  for 
the  presumption  of  malice  arises  from  tlie  doing  of  a  dangerous  act  intendonally;  there 
is  the  heart  regardless  of  social  duty.  If  he  might  have  seen  the  danger,  but  did  not 
look  before  him,  it  will  bo  manslaughter,  for  want  of  due  circumspection.  But  if  the 
accident  happened  in  such  a  manner  that  no  want  of  due  care  could  be  imputed  to  the 
driver,  it  will  be  accidenUl  death,  and  he  will  be  excused.  1  EamVb  P.  C.  263.  The 
mere  calling  out  will  not  excuse  the  offender.  R,  v.  Walker^  1  C.  Sf  P,  320. 

A.  was  driving  a  cart  with  four  horses,  in  the  highway  at  Whitechapel,  and,  he 
being  in  the  cart,  and  the  horses  upon  a  trot,  thev  threw  down  a  woman  who  was  going 
the  same  way  with  a  burthen  upon  her  head,  and  killed  her:  IMi,C.  J.,  Traey,  J.,  Bar- 
ron  Bury^  and  the  Recorder  Lowlf  held  this  to  be  only  misadventure.  But,  by  Lord  Hdk, 
if  it  had  been  in  a  street  where  people  usually  pass,  this  had  been  manslaughter;  but  it 
was  clearly  agreed  it  could  not  be  murder.  O.  B,  <SfSf.  6e/ore  Jkt  7.  1704;  i  EatVi  P. 
C.  263. 

To  make  the  captain  of  a  steam-veseel  guilty  of  manslaughter,  in  causing  a  person  to 
be  drowned  by  running  down  a  boat,  the  prosecutor  must  show  some  act  done  by  ths 
captain,  and  a  mere  omission  on  his  part  in  not  doin^  the  whole  of  his  duty  is  not  suffi- 
cient. But  if  there  be  sufficient  light,  and  the  captam  of  a  steamer  is  either  at  the  helm 
or  in  a  situation  to  be  giving  the  command,  and  does  that  which  causes  the  injury,  be 
is  guilty  of  manslaughter.  R.  v.  G'res,  1  C,  Sf  P,  156.  The  captain  and  pilot  of  a  steam, 
boat  were  both  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  person  who  was  on  board  of  a  smack, 
by  running  the  smack  down.  The  running  down  was  attributed,  on  the  part  of  the  pro* 
secution,  to  improper  steerage  of  the  steamboat,  arising  from  there  not  being  a  man  at 
the  bow  to  keep  a  look-out  at  the  time  of  the  accident  It  was  proved  that  there  was  i 
man  on  the  look-out  when  the  vessel  started,  about  an  hour  previous.  According  to  one 
witness,  the  captain  and  pilot  were  both  on  the  bridge  between  the  paddle-boxes;  accord- 
ing to  another,  the  pilot  was  alone  on  the  paddle-box.  held,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances there  was  not  such  personal  misconduct  on  the  part  of  either  as  to  make  them 
guilty  of  felony.  R.  v.  Allen  and  another,  1  C,  ^  P.  153. 

The  law  does  not  require  the  utmost  caution  that  can  be  used  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  t 
reasonable  precaution,  what  is  u»ual  and  ordinary  in  the  like  cases,  be  taken ;  such  u 
hath  been  found  by  long  experience  in  the  course  of  human  affairs  to  answer  the  eod; 
for  such  conduct  shows  that  the  party  was  regardful  of  social  duty,  and  free  from  any 
manner  of  guilt.  Foit.  264;  1  Ea»V$  P,  C.  266.  And  therefore  upon  that  principle,  Mr. 
Justice  Footer  denies  Ramvton'o  case  {Kel,  41,)  to  be  law;  and  indeed  there  is  a  qv^t 
put  to  it  in  the  margin  of  the  report.  The  prisoner  had  found  a  pistol  in  the  street, 
which  he  had  reason  to  believe  was  not  loaded,  having  tried  it  with  the  rammer,  which 
had  gone  down  into  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol;  the  rammer,  in  fact,  being  too  short  He 
carried  the  pistol  home,  and  his  wife  standing  before  him,  he  cocked  it  and  touched  the 
trigger;  on  which  the  pistol  went  off  and  killed  the  woman.  This  was  ruled  manslaogh- 
tcr.  In  truth  the  roan  had  used  the  ordinary  precaution  adapted  to  tbe  probabihty  of 
danger  in  such  cases :  he  had  examined  the  pistol  by  the  usual  method  of  trial.  And 
though  it  was  doubtless  an  idle  frolic,  yet  the  heart  was  free  from  all  sort  of  guilt,  even 
the  guilt  of  negligence;  and  therefore  the  act  ought  to  have  been  excused.  And  the  same 
learned  judge  determined  accordingly  in  a  case  something  similar. 

Upon  a  Sunday  morning,  a  man  and  his  wife  going  to  dine  at  a  fnend*s  bouse  in  the 
neighbourhood,  he  carried  his  gun  with  him,  to  divert  himself  on  the  way ;  but  before 
dinner  he  discharged  it,  and  set  it  up  in  a  private  place  in  his  friend's  noose.  After 
dinner  he  went  to  church,  and  in  the  evening  returned  home  with  his  wife  and  neigh- 
bours, bringing  his  gun  with  him ;  which  was  put  into  the  room  where  his  wifo  was,  she 
having  brought  it  part  of  the  way.  He,  taking  it  up,  touched  the  trigger,  and  the  goa 
went  off,  and  killed  his  wife.  It  came  out  in  evidence,  that,  while  Uie  man  was  at 
church,  a  person  belonging  to  the  family  privately  charged  the  gun,  and  went  after  some 
game;  but  before  the  service  at  church  was  ended,  returned  it  loaded  to  the  place  fh)m 
whence  he  had  taken  it;  and  where  the  defondant,  vho  was  ignorant  of  all  that  had  passed^ 
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fmnd  it  to  tH  afipeanuice  mm  be  had  left  it  Mr.  Juitiee  FotUr  ihtrnghi  it  onneocmary  to 
inquire  whether  the  man  had  examined  the  gon  before  he  carried  it  home ;  bat  beinif  of 
opinion,  upon  the  who^e  evidence,  that  he  had  reasonable  grouiida  to  believe  that  it  waa 
not  loaded,  he  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  of  the  same  opinion,  they  should  acquit 
him :  and  he  waa  acquitted.  Fo9t,  265.  # 

▲  geotleman  came  to  town  in  a  clmise,  and  before  he  got  out  of  it  6red  his  pistols  in 
the  street,  which  by  accident  killed  a  woman.  Thb  was  ruled  manalaughtjp;  the  act 
was  likely  to  breed  danger,  and  manifestly  improper.  Benton^$  case,  1  Sir,  481. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  kind  of  homicide  is  only  when  it  happeneth  upon 
a  aMB*!  doings  lawfhl  act ;  for  if  the  act  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  a  felonious  intention, 
it  will  be  murder.  1  Ru$$.  540.  For  it  is  a  general  rule  in  case  of  all  felonies,  that,  when* 
ever  a  man  intending  to  commit  one  felony  happens  to  commit  another,  he  is  as  much 
guihj  aa  if  he  had  intended  the  felony  which  he  actually  commits.  ]  Hawk.  e.  29.  s.  11. 
As,  if  A.  shoot  at  the  poultry  of  J9.,  intending  to  steal  them,  and  by  accident  kill  a  man, 
this  is  murder.  Fo$L  258,  259. 

Further,  if  there  be  an  evil  intent,  though  that  intent  extendeth  not  to  death,  it  is  mur- 
der. Thus,  if  a  man,  knowing  that  many  people  are  in  the  street,  throw  a  stone  over  a 
wallf  inteliding  only  to  frighten  them,  or  to  give  them  a  little  hurt,  and  thereupon  one  it 
killed*  this  is  murder;  for  he  had  an  ill  intent,  though  that  intent  extended  not  to  death, 
and  though  he  knew  not  the  party  slain.  3  Inst.  57.  ^ 

Aithoogh  tliis  species  of  homicide  is  not  properly  a  roan*s  crime,  but  his  misfortune, 
yet,  because  a  human  being  is  killed,  and  in  respect  of  the  great  favour  the  law  has  to 
the  lift  of  man,  and  to  the  end  that  men  should  use  all  care,  diligence,  and  circumspeo- 
tiuo*  in  all  they  do,  that  no  hurt  should  come  of  their  actions,  a  person  convicted  thereof, 
before  the  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31.  s.  10.  forfeited  his  goods;  but  by  that  statute  he  is  exempted 
from  all  punishment    See  ante^  chap,  38.  note,  3  Bum$^  Juetiee^  800.  ed,  1845. 


CHAPTER  XL.  [  478  ] 

OF   XAKSLAUOHTER   XX    NECESSITATE^  AND    FIRST    SE    DEFENDENDO. 

I  COME  to  those  homicides  that  are  ex  necessiiaie^  and  this  necessity 
makes  the  homicide  not  simply  voluntary,  but  mixed,  partly  volun- 
tary and  partly  involuntary,  and  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  That  necessity,  which  is  of  a  private  nature. 

2.  That  necessity,  which  relates  to  the  public  justice  and  safety. 
The  former  is  that  necessity,  which  obligeth  a  man  to  his  own 

defense  and  safeguard,  and  this  takes  in  these  inquiries,  1.  What  may 
be  done  for  the  safeguard  of  a  man's  own  life.  2.  What  may  be  done 
for  the  safeguard  of  the  life  of  another.  3.  What  may  be  done  for 
the  safeguard  of  a  man's  goods.  4.  What  may  be  done  for  the  safe- 
guard of  a  man's  house  of  habitation. 

I.  As  touching  the  first  of  these,  viz.  homicide  in  defense  of  a  man's 
own  life,  which  is  usually  styled  se  de/endendo. 

It  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  in  case  of  any  indictment  or 
charge  of  felony  the  prisoner  cannot  plead  any  thing  by  way  of  jus- 
tification, as  that  he  did  it  in  his  own  defense,  or  per  infortunium^ 
but  must  plead  not  guilty ;  and  upon  his  trial  the  special  matter  is 
to  be  fonnd  by  the  jury,  and  thereupon  the  court  gives  judgment. 

Homicide  se  defendendo  is  of  two  kinds. 

1.  Such,  as  tho  it  excuseth  from  death,  yet  it  excuseth  not  the 


[479]^ 
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forreitUre  of  goods,  nor  is  the  party  to  be  absolutely  discharged  oul 
of  prisoV),  but  bailed,  and  to  purchase  his  pardon  of  course. 

2.  Such  as  wholly  acquits  from  all  kinds  of  forfeiture. 
^  First,  therefore,  of  common  homicide  9e  defendendo* 

Homicide  se  defendendo  is  the  killing  of  another  person 
In  the  necessary  defence  of  himself  against  him  that  assaults 
him.[l] 

In  this  case  of  homicide  se  defendendoj  there  are  thise  circum- 
stances observable. 

1.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  party  ||,illed  be  the  first  aggressor 
or  assailant,  or  of  his  party,  tho  commonly  it  holds. 

There  is  a  malice  between  «/^.  and  B,  they  appoint  a  time  and 
place  to  fight,  and  meet  accordingly,  ^,  gives  the  first  onset,  B,  re- 
treats as  far  as  he  can  with  safety,  and  then  kills  A,  who  had  other- 
wise killed  him;  this  is  murder,  for  they  met  by  compact  and  design, 
and  therefore  nether  shall  have  the  advantage  of  what  they  them- 
selves each  of  them  created. 

There  is  malice  between  v9.  and  B.  they  meet  casually,  a/^.  assaults 
B.  and  drives  him  to  the  wall,  B.  in  his  own  defense  kills  ^,  this  is 
se  defendendo^  and  shall  not  be  heightened  by  the  former  malice  into 
murder  or  homicide  at  large,  Copsion^s  case  cited  Crompt,  de  Pace 
27.  b.  and  Dali.  cap.  98,{a)  for  it  was  not  a  killing  upon  the  account 
of  the  former  malice,  but  upon  a  necessity  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
assault  of  wJ. 

vf .  assaults  B,  and  B.  presently  thereupon  strikes  •/$.  without  flight, 
whereof.^,  dies,  this  is  manslaughter  in  B.  and  not  se  defendendo, 
43.  ^ssiz.  31.  but  if  B.  strikes  Jl.  again,  but  not  mortally,  and  blows 
pass  between  them,  and  at  length  B.  retires  to  the  wall,  and  being 
pressed  upon  by  •^.  gives  him  a  mortal  wound,  whereof,)^,  dies,  this 
is  only  homicide  ^e  defendendo,  altho  that  B.  had  given  divers  other 

(a)  New  EdU,  cap,  ISO.  p.  484. 


[1]  Foster  divides  homicide  in  ■elf-defence  into  two  clasaeB;  Uie  first  he  calls  jastifiiUe 
self-defence,  the  second  self^efence  culpable.  In  the  former,  the  injured  party  mtj 
repel  force  by  force  in  defence  of  his  person,  habitation,  or  property,  against  one  who 
manifestly  intendeth  and  endeavoareth  by  violence  or  surprise  to  commit  a  known  fekof 
upon  either.  In  these  cases  he  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  but  may  pursue  his  advenarjr 
till  he  findeth -himself  out  of  danger,  and  if  in  a  conflict  between  them  he  happeneth  Id 
kill,  such  killing  is  justifiable.  Kel  128, 139.  The  right  of  self-defence  in  these  cases  is 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  not,  nor  can  be,  superseded  by  the  law  of  ■oeisty. 
For  before  civil  societies  were  formed,  for  mutual  defence  and  preservation*  the  right  of 
seir^lefence  resided  in  individuals;  it  could  not  reside  elsewhere;  and  sinoe  in  cases  of 
necessity,  individuals  incorporated  into  society  cannot  resort  for  protection  to  the  law  of 
the  society,  that  law  with  great  propriety  and  strict  justice  considereth  them,  as  stiH,  in 
that  instance,  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nature.  In  the  latter — homicide,  col* 
pable  but  excusable,  or  homicide  se  defendendo^  upon  chance  medley — as  when  a  person 
engaged  in  a  sudden  affray,  quits  the  combat  before  a  mortal  wound  given,  and  retresU 
or  flees  as  far  as  he  can  with  safety,  and  then  urged  by  mere  necessity,  kills  bis  adver- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  his  own  life.  Fo»ter^  273-7.  1  HetoUns,  e.  99.  s.  13. 

The  general  rule  is  that,  in  order  to  excuse  a  homicide,  on  the  |[round  of  self-defenei, 
it  must  clearly  appear  that  it  was  a  necessary  act,  in  order  to  avoid  deatmelion,  or  soaa 
great  bodily  barm. 
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strokes,  that  were  not  mortal  before  he  retired  to  the  wall,  or  as  far 
as  he  could.  Stamf.  f'.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  7.  fol.  15.  a.  Dalt.  cap.  98. 
Cromp.  28.  a. 

But  now  suppose,  that  •4.  by  malice  makes  a  sudden  assault  upon 
B.  who  strikes  again,  and  pursuing  hard  upon  •4.  •4.  retreats  to  the 
wall,  and  in  saving  his  own  life  kills  B.  some  have  held  this  to  be 
murder,  and  not  se  de/endendo,  because  j9.  gave  the  first  assault, 
Cromp,  fol.  28.  ft.  grounding  upon  the  book  of  3  E,  3.  Kin.  North. 
Coron.  287.  but  Mr.  Dalion,  ubi  supra,  thinketh  it  to  be  se 
de/endendOy{b)  tho  ^.  made  the  first  assault,  either  with  or  [480  ] 
without  malice,  and  then  retreated;  therefore  the  book  of 
S  B.  3.  Coron.  284,  287.  which  occasioned  the  doubt,  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, which  is  thus. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  if  •4.  did  retreat- to  the  wall  upon  a  real  intent 
to  save  his  life,  and  then  merely  in  his  own  defense  killed  B.  that  it 
18  se  defendendo,  and  with  this  agrees  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  7. 
fol.  15.  a.  But  if  on  the  other  side  j9.  knowing  his  advantage  of 
strength,  or  skill,  or  weapon,  retreated  to  the  wall  merely  as  a  design 
to  protect  himself  under  the  shelter  of  the  law,  as  in  his  own  defense, 
bat  really  intended  the  killing  of  B.  then  it  is  murder,  or  manslaugh- 
ter, as  the  circumstance  of  the  case  requires,  and  that  was  the  reason, 
why  the  judges  demanded  of  the  jury  3  E.  3,  whether  he  killed  B. 
of  malice,  or  otherwise  to  save  himself,  and  when  the  jury  answered, 
//  was  to  save  his  life,  he  was  remitted  to  prison  to  have  his  pardon 
of  course.    3  E.  3.  Coron.  284.  287.[2] 

2.  In  homicide  se  defendendo^  there  seems  necessary  some  act  to 
be  done  by  the  party  killing,  for  if  he  be  merely  passive,  this  will 
make  it  only  a  killing  per  infortunium. 

Ji.  assaults  B.  who  flies  to  the  wall,  or  falls,  holding  his  sword 
knife,  or  pike  in  his  hand,  «^.  runs  violently,  or  falls  upon  the  knife 
of  B.  without  any  thrust  or  stroke  ofiered  at  him  by  B.  and  there- 
upon dies,  this  is  death  per  infortunium,  and  some  have 
said,  that  in  this  case  A.  is  felo  de  se,  de  quo  antea,  vide  [  481  ^ 
Sian\f.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  l.p.  16.  fy  libros  ibi. 

(Jk)  The  case  here  referred  to  in  Dalian  is  the  case  of  an  affray,  (which  ii  likewise  the 
eue  pat  bv  Stamford)  of  this  he  says  there  was  a  difference  of  opinions,  but  delivers  no 
opinion  of  his  own;  but  as  to  tho  case  here  put  by  our  author  of  a  malieunii  assault, 
which  he  afterwards  mentionn,  he  seems  plainly  to  be  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  to 
ttunk  it  murder ;  nor  do  I  see  any  thing  in  Coron.  284,  287.  that  could  occasion  anv 
•doubt  about  this  matter,  or  any  way  relates  to  this  case,  for  both  those  cases  (which 
■eem  to  be  but  one  and  the  same)  were  of  an  affray,  in  which  ho  that  struck  first,  was 
the  party  killed,  and  tho  party  killing  struck  not  at  all,  till  after  he  had  fled  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  was  necessitated  to  do  it  in  his  own  defense;  so  that  the  reason  asnigned  by 
our  author  for  demanding  the  question  of  the  jury  is  grounded  on  a  mistake ;  that* 
which  to  me  seems  the  reason  of  putting  that  question  to  the  jury,  is  this,  the  jury  had 
ftuod  the  fact  specially,  but  had  not  drawn  any  general  conclusion  from  it,  the  ques- 
tion was  therefore  asked,  that  they  might  make  the  usual  conclusion,  undt  dieunt.  quod 
.  prmtUefuo,  A.  (the  defendant)  se  defendendo  prmdictum  B.  (the  deceased)  interfeettj  Sf 
man  per  feloniam  aut  malitiam  pracofi^itatttm^  which  was  done  accordingly;  and  there- 
Ibre  in  the  first  of  those  places,  vix.  Coron.  284.  the  usual  conclusion  being  inserted,  no 
\  is  taken  of  the  question  put  to  the  jury. 

"  [3]  Foster,  S77.    1  Hawk  c  89.  a.  17.  ~* 
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3.  Regularly  it  is  necessary,  that  the  person  that  kills  SBother  in 
his  own  defense,  fly  as  far  as  he  may  to  av<fld  the  violence  of  the 
assault  before  he  turn  upon  his  assailant;  for  tho  in  cases  of  hostility 
between  two  nations  it  is  a  reproach  and  piece  of  cowardice  to  fly 
from  an  enemy,  yet  in  cases  of  assaults  and  affrays  between  subjects 
under  the  same  law,  the  law  owns  not  any  such  point  of  honour, 
because  the  king  and  his  laws  are  to  be  the  vindiees  injuriarum, 
and  private  persons  are  not  trusted  to  take  capital  revenge  one  of 
another.  [3] 

But  this  hath  some  exceptions, 

1.  In  respect  of  the  person  killing. 

If  a  gaoler  be  assaulted  by  his  prisoner,  or  if  the  sheriff  or  his 
minister  be  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  is  uot  boand 
to  give  back  to  the  wall ;  but  if  he  kills  the  assailant,  it  is  in  lav 
adjudged  se  de/endendo,  tho  he  give  not  back  to  the  wall  ;[4]  the 
Hke  of  a  constable  or  watchman,  for  they  are  ministers  of  justice, 
and  under  a  more  special  protection  in  the  execution  of  their  office, 
than  private  persons.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  5^.  9  Co.  Rep.  68.  b.  Mackall^i 
case. 

But  if  the  prisoner  makes  no  resistance,  but  flies,  yet  the  officer 
either  for  fear  that  he,  or  some  other  of  his  party  will  rescue  the 

Erisoner,  strikes  the  prisoner,  whereof  he  dies,  this  is  murder,  for 
ere  was  no  assault  nrst  made  by  the  prisoner,  and  so  it  cannot  be 
9e  defendendo  in  the  officer.[5] 
And  here  is  the  difference  between  civil  actions  and  felonies. 
If  a  man  be  in  danger  of  arrest  by  a  Capias  in  debt  or  trespass, 
and  he  flies,  and  the  bailiff  kills  him,  it  is  murder  ;[6]  but  if  a  felon 
flies,  and  he  cannot  be  otherwise  taken,  if  he  be  killed,  it  is  oo  felooyi 

[3]  Stale  V.  WttU,  1  Caxe,  424.  U  S,  v.  7Vaver«,  2  WkttUrU  C.  C.  498.  507.  Of 
dm  V.  The  State,  4  Blackford,  547.  People  v.  Oarretton,  2  WheeUr*§  C.  C.  348.  Fttftt 
V.  Andereon,  idem.  408. 

[4|  3  XpMt.  56.    1  Haiok,  e.  28. «.  11.  c.  29. 16.    MS.  Sum.  36, 37.    Foster,  391. 

[5]  So  long  as  a  party,  liable  to  arrest,  endeavoars  peaceably  to  avoid  it  he  may  Mt 
be  killed;  but  whenever,  by  his  conduct,  he  puts  in  jeopardy  the  life  of  any  altMnpliof 
to  arrest  him,  he  may  be  killed,  and  the  act  will  be  excusable.  State  ▼.  Anderum^  I 
HiWt  &  C,  R,  327.  See  Tke  State  ▼.  Rutherford,  1  Hawks.  457.  Selfridgte'a  TVwi, 
160.  R.  V.  Haworth,  1  Moody,  C.  C.  207.  R.  v.  WiUiam;  Und.  387.  JR.  t.  Lmugdt», 
R.SfR.  228. 

It  has  been  said  that  perhaps  the  killing  of  dangerons  rioters  may  be  jottified  by  aoj 
private  persons  who  cannot  otherwise  suppress  them,  or  defend  themselves  from  tbsm, 
inasmuch  as  every  private  person  aeems  to  be  aathorixed  by  the  law  to  arm  bimtelf 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  c.  28.  s.  14.  and  see  FoaUr,  fTi 
It  was  so  resolved  by  all  the  judges  in  Easter  Term,  39  £Ztc.  though  ther  thonglit  it 
more  discreet  for  every  one  in  such  a  case  to  attend  and  assist  the  king*B  officers  in  pre- 
serving the  peace.  And  certainly,  if  private  persons  interfere  to  suppress  a  riot  they 
must  give  notice  of  their  intention.  I^ee  Rex  v.  Pitmey,  5  C,  Sf  P.  254.  A^.  ▼.  Neai, 
9  C.  ^  P.  431.  The  charge  of  Tiwdal,  C.  J.  to  the  Bristol  Grand  Jury,  1832.  5C.it?, 
261,  and  charge  of  Kino.  P.  to  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Jury,  1844.  4  Penu.  Law  J.  29. 
The  latter  is  a  practical  and  accurate  statement  of  the  law  on  this  subject. 

[6]  1  RoU.  R.  189.  Foster,  271.  R^x  t.  Brotontsg,  1  East,  P.  C.  312.  Ae»  t.  BorlJu 
wick,  1  Doug.  207.  M.  S.  Sum.  37.  If  the  warrant  was  irregular  and  void,  the  killiiv 
would  be  only  manslaughter.  Rex  v.  Stockley.  1  East,  P.  C.  210.  Mouai»  r«  Baisom, 
er.il.  122,  R.y.Winmck,BT.B.4;H.    jir.Bdod,Mt9d^,C.C.^l. 
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and  in  that  case  the  oJ9Scer  so  killing  forfeits  nothing,  but  the  person 
10  assaulted  and  killed  forfeits  his  goods. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  person  killed. 

If  a  thief  assaults  a  true  man  either  abroad  or  in  his  house  to  rob 
sr  kill  him,  the  true  man  is  not  bound  to  give  back,  but  may  kill  the 
UMiilant,  and  it  is  not  felony.     Co.  P.  C.  /?.  56.[7] 

3.  Id  respect  of  the  manner  of  the  assault. 

If  atf.  assault  B.  so  fiercely,  that  B.  cannot  save  his  life  [482^ 
if  he  give  back,  or  if  in  the  assault  B.  fall  to  the  ground, 
vhereby  he  cannot  fly,  in  such  case  if  B.  kill  j3.  it  is  ae  defendendo^ 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  56.  but  now  here  will  be  occasion  to  resume  the  former 
debate,  where  the  first  assailor  may  be  said  to  kill  the  assailed  se 
dq/endendo.lS] 

If  ^.  assault  B.  and  B,  thereupon  re-assault  •d.  and  bS.  really 
Aies  to  avoid  the  assault  of  B.  who  pursues  him,  and  then  «^.  being 
driven  to  the  wall  turns  again  and  kills  B.  it  seems  this  may  be  se 
t^fendendo^  as  hath  been  said ;  for  it  appears  de/acio,  that  Jl.  fled 
from  the  assault  of  B.  till  he  could  fly  no  farther. 

But  if  jS.  assaults  B.  first,  and  upon  that  assault  B.  re-assaults  ^. 
aod  that  so  fiercely,  that  w9.  cannot  retreat  to  the  wall  or  other  non 
uUra  without  danger  of  his  life,  nay,  tho  •/?.  falls  upon  the  ground 
upon  the  assault  of  B.  and  then  kills  B.  this  shall  not  be  interpreted 


[7]  Fo9ter.  273.  Ktl  136. 12&  1  Htwk.  P.  C,  c.  28.  «.  21. 24.  When  a  known  felonj 
ii  ■ttempted  upon  the  person,  be  it  to  roh  or  murder,  the  party  assailed  may  repel  force 
yf  foroe;  and  eren  his  servant  attendant  on  him,  or  any  other  person  present,  may  inter. 

Cfiir  preventinf  mischief,  and  if  death  ensue,  the  party  so  interpoainff  will  be  justi- 
1  £tift,  P.  C.  271.  Cam.  v.  RUey,  Uaeher'B  C.  C.  471.  Selfri^e*9  case,  160. 
CwmmonwiaUh  v.  Daily,  3  Pa.  L.  /.  153. 

The  danger  must  be  actual  and  urgent,  U.  8.  v.  Vigol,  2  DaUa$,  346.  No  contingent 
aeeeaaity  will  avail ;  and  when  the  pretended  necessity  exists  in  the,  as  yet,  unexecutni 
Mchinations  of  another,  it  forms  no  defence.  People  t.  MeLiod,  1  /Kit,  377.  State  r. 
morgan,  3  IredtU,  186. 

In  Tenneeeee  it  has  been  ruled,  that  if  a  roan,  though  in  no  danger  of  serious  bodilj 
karai,  through  fear,  alarm,  or  cowardice,  kill  another  under  the  impression  that  great 
Vaddj  injury  is  about  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  it  is  a  case  of  horalcido  in  selfderonoe* 
Grmmrar  t.  The  State,  5  Yerger,  459. 

Innartk  Carolina,  the  safer  and  better  doctrine  is,  that  the  belief  that  a  pervon  designs 
to  kill  one,  will  not  reduce  the  killing  him  below  murder,  unless  he  is  making  some  attempt 
toeaecate  his  design,  or,  at  least,  is  in  an  apparent  situation  to  do  so,  and  thereby  indacee 
the  reasonable  belief  that  he  intends  to  do  so  immediately.  State  v.  Oreen,  4  IredeU,  409. 

The  killing  of  a  man  on  the  highway  is  not  justifiable  homicide,  unless  there  was  an 
inteotion  on  the  part  of  the  person  killed,  to  rob  or  murder,  or  do  some  dreadful  bodily 
iojary  to  the  person  killing;  or,  in  other  words,  the  conduct  of  tho  party  must  be  such  ae 
to  render  it  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  party  killing,  to  do  the  act  in  sdf-defbnoe.  MUg, 
V.  Bull,  9  Car.  Sf  P.  22. 

A  well-grounded  belief  that  a  felony  is  about  to  be  perpetrated,  will  extenuate  m 
homicide  committed  in  prevention  of  it,  though  the  defendant  be  but  a  private  citizen; 
hpt  not  a  homicide  committed  in  pursuit,  unless  special  authority  be  given.  Slate  v. 
BmlkeHord,  1  Hau!ke.  457.  Selfridge'e  Trial,  160.  R.  v.  HauHfrth,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  207. 
It  ▼.  Williame,  ibid,  387.    R.  v.  Largden,  R.  Sf  R.  22d. 

But  the  slayer,  in  such  caset*,  must  not  only  show  that  a  homicide  was  actually  com. 
mitted,  but  that  he  avowed  his  object,  and  that  the  fehm  refused  to  submit,  and  that  the 
killing  was  necessary  to  make  tlie  arrest.    State  v.  Roane,  2  Dtv.  58. 

[8]  4  Bl.  Com.  185.   3  /iwt.  56.    1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  39.  i.14. 
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to  be  se  de/endendoj(c)  but  to  be  murder,  or  simple  homicide,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  otherwise  we  should  have 
all  cases  of  murders  or  manslaughters  by  way  of  interpretation  turned 
into  se  defendendo. 

The  party  assaulted  indeed  shall,  by  the  favourable  interpretation 
of  the  law,  have  the  advantage  of  this  necessity  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  flight(</)  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  »e  defendendoj  when  the 
necessity  put  upon  him  by  the  assailant  makes  his  flight  impossible ; 
but  he  that  first  assaulted  hath  done  the  first  wrong,  and  brought 
upon  himself  this  necessity,  and  shall  not  have  advantage  of  his  own 
wrong  to  gain  the  favourable  interpretation  of  the  law,  that  that 
necessity,  which  he  brought  upon  himself,  should,  by  way  of  inter- 
pretation, be  accounted  a  flight  to  save  himself  from  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der or  manslaughter.[9] 

If  t/^.  after  the  assault,  bad  really  and  bond  fide  fled  from 
[483]  B,  or  that  they  had  been  parted  by  by-standers,  that  had 
given  a  kind  of  interruption  to  the  affray,  and  a  declining  of 
any  farther  affray  by  B,  and  therefore  when  B.  pursues  him  to  kill  him, 
and  «^.  after  his  flight,  upon  necessity  of  saving  his  life,  kills  B.  this 
is  apparent  to  be  se  defendendo;  but  when  it  is  done  altogether  with- 
out any  interval  of  flight  or  parting,  and  B.  that  was  first  assaulted, 
gains  the  present  advantage  by  his  strength,  courage  or  fortune,  to 
preclude  the  flight  o{  ^.  and  then  vf.  kills  him,  this  seems  to  be  man- 
slaughter, and  not  se  defendendo. 

And  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  flight  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
se  defendendo  to  the  party  killing,  must  not  be  a  feigned  flight,  or  a 
flight  to  gain  advantage  of  breath,  or  opportunity  to  fall  on  a  fresh, 
as  fighting  cocks  retire  to  gain  advantage,  but  it  must  be  a  flight  from 
the  danger,  as  far  as  the  party  can,  either  by  reason  of  some  wall, 
ditch,  company,  or  as  the  fierceness  of  the  assailant  will  permit.[10] 

In  Fleet  street  A.  and  B.  were  walking  together,  B,  gave  some 
provoking  language  to  v9.  who  thereupon  gave  B.  a  box  on  the  ear, 
they  closed;  B.  was  thrown  down,and  his  arm  broken, he  runs  to  hit 
brother's  house  presently,  which  was  hard  by,  C.  his  brother,  taking 
the  alarm,  came  out  with  his  sword  drawn  and  made  towards  A. 
who  retreated  ten  or  twelve  yards,  C.  pursued  him.  A,  drew  his 
sword  and  made  a  pass  at  C.  and  killed  him;  A,  being  indicted  at 

<c)  Because  his  fiill  not  being  voluntarj,  as  a  flight  it,  it  does  not  appear,  that  lie 
declined  fighting,  so  that  the  party  first  assaulted  cannot  safely  qait  the  adTantage  ho 
has  got 

ifi)  Not  that  the  law  esteems  this  necessity  to  be  a  flight,  bat  the  partj  not  haTing 
opportunity  of  flying,  the  law  does  not  require  it  of  him;  but  excuses  him  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  he  had  fled. 

[9]  1  Hawk,  e.  29.  s.  17.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Ea$t  says:  *«  I  think  there  is  great  diilU 
culty  in  applying  the  distinction  taken  by  Lord  Hale  and  Hatokitu  against  him  who 
makes  the  first  assault,  to  the  case  of  mutual  combat  by  consent,  though  upon  a  snddea 
occasion,  when  neither  of  the  parties  makes  an  attack  till  the  other  is  prepared;  becaoio 
in  these  cases  it  matters  not  who  gives  the  first  blow;  it  forms  no  ingredient  in  thi 
merits  of  the  question.**  1  Eait,  P,  C.  281-3. 

[10]  Foster,  277.  4  Bl  Com.  185. 
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Newgate  sessions  for  murder^  the  court  direc^^d  the  jury  upon  the 
trial  to  find  this  manslaughter,  not  murder,  because  upon  a  sudden 
falling  out;  not  se  defendendoy  partly  because  A.  made  the  first  breach 
of  the  peace  by  striking  B,  and  partly  because,  unless  he  had  fed  as 
far  as  might  be,  it  could  not,  by  way  of  interpretation,  be  said  to  be 
in  his  own  defense:  and  it  appeared  plainly  upon  the  evidence,  that 
he  might  have  retreated  out  of  danger,  and  his  stepping  back  was 
rather  to  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  his  sword,  and  with  more 
advantage  to  come  upon  C.  than  to  avoid  him;  and  accordingly,  at 
last,  it  was  found  manslaughter  1671,  at  Newgate,[\\^ 

II.  I  come  to  the  second  consideration,  namely,  what  the 
offense  is,  if  a  man  kill  another  in  the  necessary  saving  of  [  484  ] 
the  life  of  a  man  assaulted  by  the  party  slain. 

Ji.  assaults  the  master,  who  flies  as  far  as  he  can  to  avoid  death, 
the  servant  kills  A.  in  defense  of  his  master;  this  is  homicide  defen- 
dendo  of  the  master,  and  the  servant  shall  have  a  pardon  of  pourse, 
21  H.  7.  39.  a.  but  if  the  master  had  not  been  driven  to  that  extre- 
mity, it  had  been  manslaughter  at  large  in  the  servant,  if  he  had  no 
precedent  malice  in  him.  Plowd.  Com.  100. 

The  like  law  had  been  for  a  master  killing  in  the  necessary  defense 
of  his  servant,  the  husband  in  the  defense  of  the  wife,  the  wife  of  the 
husband,  the  child  of  the  parent,  or  the  parent  of  the  child,  for  the 
act  of  the  assistant  shall  have  the  same  construction  in  such  cases,  as 
the  act  of  the  party  assisted  should  have  had,  if  it  had  been  done  by 
himself,  for  they  are  in  a  mutual  relation  one  to  another.[12] 

If  t^.  and  B.  and  C.  be  of  a  company  together,  and  walking  in  the 
field  C.  assaults  B.  who  flies,  C.  pursues  him,  and  is  in  danger  to  kill 
bim,  unless  present  help,  j1.  thereupon  kills  C.  in  defense  of  the  life 
of  JB.  it  seems  that  in  this  case  of  such  an  inevitable  danger  of  the  life 
of  B.  this  occision  of  C.  by  «^.  is  in  nature  of  ^e  defendendoj  but  then 
it  must  appear  plainly  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  the 
manner  of  the  assault,  the  weapon  with  which  C.  made  the  assault, 
^c.  that  the  imminent  danger  of  the  life  oiB.  be  [apparent  and  evi- 
dent.[ld] 

And  the  reason  seems  to  be,  because  every  man  is  bound  to  use 
all  possible  lawful  means  to  prevent  a  felony,  as  well  as  to  take  the 
felon,  and  if  he  doth  not,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment, 
therefore  KB.  and  C.  be  at  strife, •/!?.  a  by-stander,  is  to  use  all  lawful 
means  that  he  may,  without  hazard  of  himself,  to  part  them;  and  the 

[11]  Before  a  peraon  can  avail  himielf  of  the  defence,  Uiat  he  lited  a  weapon  in  defence 
of  hb  life,  he  must  Mtiafy  the  jury  that  that  defence  was  neoeasary ;  that  he  did  all  he 
could  to  aToid  it ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  protect  his  own  life,  or  to  protect  himself 
from  such  serious  bodily  barm,  as  would  g^ive  him  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  his 
life  was  in  immediate  danger.  If  he  used  the  weapon,  having  no  other  means  of  resist- 
ance, and  no  means  of  escape,  in  such  case,  if  he  retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  he  would 
be  justified.     Reg.  ▼.  Smiih,  S  C.  Sf  P.  160.    See  Reg.  ▼.  BuU,  9  C.  Sf  P.  23. 

[12]  4  Bl.  Com.  182-184.  1  Rum$.  on  Cr.  542.  Foeter,  274. 
.    [13]  This  rule  does  not  extend  to  felonies  without  force,  nor  to  misdemeanon  of  any 
Visd.  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  e.  28.  s.  23.  4  BL  Com.  180.  1  Ea$t,  P.  C.  290; 
VOL.  I. — 43 
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very  relation  of  acquaiDtancey  and  mntoal  society  between  Jl.  B, 
and  C.  seems  to  excuse  the  fact  of  «^.  in  the  necessary  safeguard  of 
the  life  of  J9.  from  the  crime  of  simple  homicide;  tamen  quxre. 

If  A,  be  travelling,  and  B,  comes  to  rob  him,  if  C.  ialb  into  the 
company,  he  may  kill  B.  in  defense  of  ^,  and  therefore  mach  more 
if  he  come  to  kill  him,  and  such  his  intent  be  apparent,  for 
[  485  ]  in  such  case  of  a  felony  attempted,  as  well  as  of  a  felony 
committed,  every  man  is  thus  far  an  officer,  that  at  least  his 
killing  of  the  attempter  in  case  of  necessity  puts  him  in  the  con- 
dition of  se  de/endendo  in  defending  his  neighbour;  bat  of  this  more 
hereafter. 

•^.  makes  an  assault  upon  B.  a  woman  or  maid  with  intent  to 
ravish  her,  she  kills  him  in  the  attempt,  it  is  se  de/endendo  because 
he  intend^  to  commit  a  felony.  Dali.  cap.  98.  p.  250.[14] 

And  so  it  is  if  C.  the  husband  or  father  of  B.  had  killed  him  in 
the  attempt,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  prevented ;  but  if  it  might 
be  otherwise  prevented,  it  is  manslaughter;  therefore  ciicumstaocos 
must  guide  in  that  case.[15] 

III.  I  come  to  consider,  what  the  offense  is  in  killing  him  that 
takes  the  goods,  or  doth  injury  to  the  house  or  possession  of 
another. 

And  herein  there  will  be  many  diversities,  as  first,  between  a 
trespassable  act  and  a  felonious  act,  and  between  felonious  acts  them- 
selves. 

If  Jl.  pretending  a  title  to  the  goods  of  B.  takes  them  away 
from  B.  as  a  trespasser,  B.  may  justify  the  beating  of  w9.  but  if  he 
beat  him  so  that  he  die,  it  is  neither  justifiable,  nor  within  the 
privilege  of  se  de/endendo,  but  it  is  manslaughter.  DalL  cap.  98. 
/>.251.[16]. 

Jl.  is  in  possession  of  the  house  of  J9.  B.  endeavours  to  enter 
upon  him,  Jt.  can  neither  justify  the  assault  nor  beating  of  B.  for  A 
had  the  right  of  entry  into  the  house,  but  if  «^.  be  in  possession  of  a 
house,  and  B.asa.  trespasser  enters  without  title  upon  him,  Jt.  may 
not  beat  him,  but  may  gently  lay  his  hands  upon  him  to  put  him 
out,  and  if  B.  resists  and  assaults  Jl.  then  bS,  may  justify  the  beating 
of  him,  as  of  his  own  assault. 

But  if  ji.  kills  him  in  defense  of  his  house,  it  is  neither  justifiable, 
nor  within  the  privilege  of  se  de/endendo,  for  he  entered  only  as  a 
trespasser,  and  therefore  it  is  at  least  common  manslaughter:  this 
was  HarcGurt^s  case  Crompt.  27.  a.  who  being  in  possession  of  a 
house  by  title,  as  it  seems,  wd.  endeavoured  to  enter  and  shot  an 
arrow  at  them  within  the  house,  and  Harcourt  from  within 
[  486  ]  shot  an  arrow  at  those  that  would  have  entered,  and  killed 
one  of  the  company,  this  was  ruled  manslaughter,  5  i?/£r. 

[14]  M.  S,  Sum,  39. 

15]  Fo9tir,  274 ;  Handock  t.  Bdker,  2  Jl.  ^  P.  265. 
16j  8Ui€  V.  Morgan,  3  /retfeU,  186;    Com.  r.  Drtw,  4  Jfaw.  391 1    CkaOm  ?•  fW 
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and  it  was  not  »e  defendendoj  because  there  was  no  danger  of  his 
life  from  them  without. 

But  if  t^.  had  entered  into  the  house,  and  Hareourt  had  gently 
laid  bis  hands  upon  him  to  turn  him  out,  and  then  Ji.  had  turned 
upon  bim,  and  assaulted  him,  and  Harcoxirt  had  killed  him,  it  had 
been  st  defendendo^  and  so  it  had  been  if  v9.  had  entered  upon 
him,  and  assaulted  him  first,  tho  he  intended  not  to  kill  him,  yet  if 
Hareourt  had  thereupon  killed  «^.  it  had  been  only  se  de/endendOf 
and  not  manslaughter,  tho  the  entry  of  «^.  was  not  with  intent  to 
murder  him,  but  only  as  a  trespasser  to  gain  the  possession,  3  E.  3. 
Coron.  305.  Cromp,  27  b.  and  it  seems  to  me  in  such  a  case  Har^ 
toftrif  being  in  his  own  house,  need  not  fly  as  far  as  he  can,  as  ia 
other  cases  of  se  de/endendoj  for  he  hath  the  protection  of  his  house 
to  excuse  him  from  flying,  for  that  would  be  to  give  up  the  posses- 
aion  of  his  house  to  his  adversary  by  his  flight.[17] 

wf.  commits  adultery  with  B.  the  wife  of  C.  who  comes  up  and 
takes  them  in  the  very  act,  and  with  a  stafi*  kills  the  adulterer  upoa 
the  place;  this  is  manslaughter,  and  neither  murder,  nor  under  the 
privilege  of  se  d^endendo:  but  if  Ji.  had  been  taken  by  C.  in  the 
very  attempt  of  a  rape  upon  the  wife,  and  she  crying  out,  her  hus- 
band had  come  and  killed  Jl.  in  the  act  of  his  ravishment,  it  had 
been  within  the  privilege  of  se  de/endendoj  because  it  was  a  felony; 
the  former  case  was  adjudged  manslaughter  by  the  court,  B.  R.  M. 
23  Car.  2.(rf) 

Now  concerning  felonies,  as  there  is  a  difierence  between  them 
and  trespasses,  so  there  is  a  difiisrence  among  themselves  in  relatioa 
to  the  point  of  se  defendendo. 

If  a  man  come  to  take  my  goods  as  a  trespasser,  I  may  justify  the 
beating  of  him  in  defense  of  my  goods,  as  hath  been  said ;  but  if  I 
kill  him,  it  is  manslaughter. 

But  if  a  man  come  to  rob  me,  or  take  my  goods  as  a  felon,  and  in 

{f)  Manmng*9  case,  Bapn,  212. 

When  be  was  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  the  court  directed  it  to  be  done  gently,  becauae 
they  Mid  there  coold  not  be  a  greater  provocation. 


[17]  At  the  killing  in  theae  caaea  is  only  justifiable  on  the  gronnd  of  necesaity,  it  can- 
WtfL  be  justified  nnleaa  all  other  convenient  means  of  preventing  the  violence  are  absent 
•r  exhausted;  thus  a  person  set  to  watch  a  yard  or  garden,  is  not  justified  in  shooting 
one  who  comes  into  it  in  the  night,  even  if  he  should  see  him  go  into  his  master*s  hen- 
Tooet ;  for  he  ought  first  to  see  if  he  could  not  take  meaimres  fSt  his  apprehension ;  but 
H  finmi  the  conduct  of  the  party,  he  has  fair  ground  for  believing  his  own  life  in  actual 
ad  immediate  danger,  be  is  justified  in  shooting  him.  R,  v.  Scully^  1  C.  ^  P.  319* 
Kor  is  a  person  justified  in  firing  a  piatol  on  every  fi>rcible  intrusion  into  his  house  at 
Bifht;  he  ought,  if  he  have  reasonable  opportunity,  to  endeavour  to  remove  him  without 
having  recourse  to  the  last  extremity.    Mead'§  case,  1  Lew,  184. 

^  And  it  would  seem  that  in  no  case  is  a  man  justified  in  intentionally  taking  away  the 
Hie  of  a  mere  treapasser,  his  own  life  not  being  in  jeopardy;  he  is  only  protected  from 
the  consequences  of  such  force  as  is  reasonably  necessary  to  turn  the  wrong.doer  out. 
A  Uek  has  been  held  an  unjustifiable  mode  of  doing  ao;  ChUd*9  caae,  9  Lew,  214; 
thruwiBf  ft  atone  fate  been  held  %.  prqier  mode.    IRnckd^tU  case,  1 1«ete.  161. 
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my  resistance  of  his  attempt  I  kill  him,  it  is  se  defendendo  at  least, 
and  in  some  cases  not  so  much. 

At  common  law,  if  a  thief  had  assaulted  a  man  to  rob  him,  and 
he  had  kild  the  thief  in  the  assault,  it  had  been  st  defendendo,  but 
yet  he  had  forfeited  his  goods,  as  some  have  thought,  11  Co.  Rtp. 
Q2  b.  tho  other  books  be  to  the  contrary.    26  ^ssiz.  32. 

But  if  v9.  had  attempted  a  burglary  upon  the  house  of  B.  to  the 
intent  to  steal,  or  to  kill  him,  or  had  attempted  to  burn  the  house  of 
B.  if  B.  or  any  of  his  servants,  or  any  within  his  house  had  shot  and 
kild  Ji.  this  had  not  been  so  much  as  felony,  nor  had  he  forfeited 
ought  for  it,  for  his  house  is  his  castle  of  defense,  and  therefore  he 
may  justify  assembling  persons  for  the  safe  guard  of  his  house.  21 
H.  7.  39  a.  11  Co.  Sep.  82.  b.  5  Co.  Sep.  91.  b.  26  ^aeiz.  23.  3  E.  3. 
Coron.  330. 

But  otherwise  it  is,  as  hath  been  said,  in  case  of  a  trespiaissable  entry 
into  the  house  claiming  a  title,  and  not  to  commit  felony. 

But  now  by  the  statute  of  24  H.  8.  cap.  5.  *^  If  any  person  attempt 
any  robbery  or  murder  of  any  person  in  or  near  any  common  high- 
way, cartway,  horseway,  or  footway,  or  in  their  mansion  houses,  or 
do  attempt  to  break  any  mansion-house  in  the  night-time,  and  snail 
happen  to  be  kild  by  any  person  or  persons,  &c.  (tho  a  lodger  or 
servant)  they  shall  upon  their  trial  be  acquitted  and  discharged  in 
like  manner,  as  if  he  had  been  acquitted  of  the  death  of  such  person." 
P.  15.  Car.  1.  Cooper^s  CBLse.{e) 

This  statute  was  to  remove  a  doubt,  and  was  declarative  and 
enacting,  and  puts  the  killing  of  a  robber  in  or  near  the  highway,  ^-c. 
in  the  same  condition  with  one,  that  intends  to  rob  or  murder  in  the 
dwelling-house,  and  exempts  both  from  forfeiture,  and  hath  settled 
the  doubt. 

And  upon  this  statute  it  was,  that  when  there  was  malice  between 
w9.  and  B.  and  they  had  fought  several  times,  and  after  met  suddenly 
in  the  street  near  LudgaiCj  and  j3.  said  he  would  fight  him,  B. 
declined  it,  and  fled  to  the  wall,  and  called  others  to  witness  it,  and 
j3.  pursued  him,  and  struck  him  first,  and  B.  in  his  own  defense  kild 
him,  he  was  acquit  from  any  forfeiture  by  the  statute  of  24  H.  8. 
cap.  5.  15  Eliz.  Cromp.  27.  b.  Capstones  case:  but  upon 
[  489  3  this  statute  these  things  are  observable. 

1.  It  extends  not  to  the  case  of  a  bare  trespassable  entry 
into  a  house,  but  only  to  such  an  entry  or  attempt  as  is  intended  to  be 
for  murder  or  robbery,  SfC.  or  some  such  felony,  and  therefore  the 
cases  of  trespasses,  either  in  houses  or  near  highways,  are  left  as 
before. 

2.  It  seems,  that  it  extends  not  to  indemnify  the  killing  of  a  felon, 
where  the  felony  is  not  accompanied  with  force,  for  it  speaks  of  roi- 
beryj  therefore  the  killing  of  one  that  attempts  to  pick  my  pocket,  is 
not  within  the  act,  for  there  is  no  such  necessity ;  indeed,  if  any  felon, 
after  a  felony  committed,  doth  resist  those,  that  endeavour  to  appre- 

(e)  Cr^Cwr.^i/L 
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bend  him,  or  fly,  and  be  kild,  this  killing  is  no  felony,  but  that  is 
upon  another  account,  for  this  statute  hath  relation  only  to  killing 
before^  or  in  the  felony  committed,  not  q/?er.[18] 

8.  It  speaks  only  of  breaking  the  house  in  the  nighMimej  so  that 
it  seeais  it  extends  not  to  a  breaking  the  house  in  the  day-timt^ 
unless  it  be  such  a  breaking,  as  imports^  with  it  apparent  robbery,  or 
an  intention,  or  attempt  thereof. 

4.  Tho  the  statute  speaks  not  of  burning  of  houses,  yet  he,  that 
attempts  the  wilful  burning  of  a  house,  and  is  kild  in  that  attempt,  is 
free  from  forfeiture,  without  the  aid  of  this  staute,  as  appears  26 
^9rix.  23. 

By  the  judicial  law,  Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.  '<If  a  thief  be  found  break- 
ing up,  and  he  be  smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  shall  be  shed  for  him, 
but  if  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall  blood  be  shed  for  him, 
for  he  should  make  restitution,  and  if  he  have  nothing,  he  shall  be 
sold  for  his  theft:"  and  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  twelve  tables^ 
Fur  maniftsto  furto  deprehensus^  siauty  cumfaceretfurtumj  nox 
esseif  aui  inter-diu  se  ieloy  cum  deprehenderetur^  defenderet^  im* 
pune  occidereiur :{/)  upon  the  latter  of  these  laws  the  civilians  and 
canonists  have  made  many  curious  distinctions, </z/a«  vide  apud  Co  var- 
ruviam,  Tom.  I.  Par.  3.  de  homicidio  ad  defensionem  com- 
misso;{g)  and  upon  the  former  the  Jewish  Rabbies  have  [  489  ] 
made  the  like,  quas  vide  apud  Selden  dejure  gentium. 

But  as  the  laws  of  several  nations,  in  relation  to  crimes  and  pun- 
ishments differ,  and  yet  may  be  excellently  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
and  conveniences  of  every  several  state,  so  the  laws  of  England 
are  excellently  fitted  in  this  and  most  other  matters  to  the  conve- 
niencies  of  the  English  government,  and  full  of  excellent  reason,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about  other  laws  than  those  of 
Bngland.{h) 

IV.  There  remains  yet  one  other  particular,  namely,  the  killing  a 
malefactor,  that  doth  not  yield  himself  to  justice  upon  pursuit. 

If  a  person  be  indicted  of  felony  and  flies,  or  being  arrested  by 
warrant  or  process  of  law  upon  such  indictment  escapes  and  flies, 
and  will  not  render  himself,  whereupon  the  officer  or  minister  cannot 
take  him  without  killing  of  him,  this  is  not  felony,  neither  shall  the 
killer  forfeit  his  goods,  or  be  driven  to  sue  forth  his  pardon,  but  upon 

(/)  Dig.  Lib,  IV.  tit,  3.  ad  leg,  AquiU  I,  4.  §  1.  AgeL  Lib,  XI.  cap,  IS,  mde  $ypra  cap, 

(tt)  p.  561.  Edit.  Antwerp,  1614. 

(3b)  By  the  common  law,  Qui  latranem  qeeiderit  noetumum  wl  diutumumf  non  /eiM- 
tuTt  tt  mlUtr  perieu^|im  etadere  non  poieit^  tenetur  tamen^  ft  poteit.  Bract,  Lib,  III.  d§ 
MTOiM,  YbL  15i5«  a. 

Vide  LL.  Witbred,  Edit.  WUk.  p,  12.  LL.  /n«,  I  16.  20,  21.  35.  LL,  EtheUtani, 
1 11.  LL.  Canuti,  1 59. 


[18]  4  Bl,  Com.  180.    But,  says  Mr.  East,  if  one  pick  my  pocket,  and  I  cannot  other. 
rise  take  him  than  by  killing  him,  f* ' 
BTKtting  of  felons.  1  JSsft,  P.  C.  273. 


wise  take  him  than  by  killing  him,  this  &ib  under  the  general  role  concerning  the 
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his  arraignment  shall  plead  not  guilty,  and  accordingly  it  onght  to 
be  found  by  the  jury.  3  E,  3.  Coron.  288. 

<  But  if  he  may  be  taken  without  such  severity,  it  is  at  least  man- 
slaughter in  him,  that  kills  him,  therefore  the  jury  is  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther it  were  done  of  necessity  or  not  22  Jigsiz.  55  Stamf.  P.  C. 
Lib.  I.  cap.  5.foL  13.  A. 

And  the  same  law  it  is,  if  «^.  commits  felony  and  flies,  or  resists 
the  people,  that  coiiiir:t^pprehend  him,  so  that  he  cannot  be  taken 
without  killing  him,  siich  killing  is  not  felony,  nor  does  the  person, 
that  did  it,  forfeit  any  thing,  tho  A.  were  not  indicted,  nor  the  per- 
son, that  did  it,  had  any  warrant  of  any  court  of  justice,  for  in  such 
case  the  law  makes  every  person  an  officer  to  apprehend  a  felon. 
22  E.  3.  Coron.  261. 

And  the  same  law  it  is,  if  he  be  taken,  and  in  bringing  to  the  goal 
he  breaks  away,  and  the  people  of  the  vill  pursue  and  cannot  take 
him,  unless  they  kill  him,  those,  that  kill  him,  upon  their  arraign- 
ment shall  be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  but  yet  the  township 
[  490  ]  shall  be  amerced  for  the  escape,  and  the  person  kild  shall 
forfeit  his  goods  upon  the  flight  found.  3  E.  3.  Cor.  328. 340. 
and  by  some  it  hath  been  held  he  shall  forfeit  the  issues  of  his  lands, 
till  the  year  and  day  be  past.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  290. 

\iJt.  be  suspected  by  B.  to  commit  a  felony,  but  in  truth  he  com- 
mitted none,  neither  is  indicted,  yet  upon  the  ofier  to  arrest  him  bjr 
B.  he  resists  or  flies,  whereby  B.  cannot  take  him  without  killing 
him,  and  B.  kill  him,  if  in  truth  there  were  no  felony  committed,  or 
B.  had  not  a  probable  cause  to  suspect  him,  this  killing  is  at  least 
manslaughter,  but  if  there  were  a  felony  committed,  and  B.  hath  cause 
to  suspect  A.  but  in  truth  A.  is  not  guilty  of  the  fact,  tho  upon  this 
account  B.  may  justify  the  imprisonment  of  A.  yet  qumre  if  A 
kill  Jl.  in  the  pursuit,  whether  this  will  excuse  him  frooa  man- 
slaughter. 

But  if  a  felony  be  committed,  but  not  by  A.  but  by  some  other, 
and  B.  hath  a  warrant  from  a  justice  of  peace  to  apprehend  Jl.  or 
that  a  hue  and  cry  comes  to  B,  the  constable  oi  D.  to  apprehend  «4. 
who  endeavours  to  escape,  or  stands  in  resistance,  so  that  he  cannot 
be  taken  without  killing  him,  it  seems  the  killer  is  excused  from  fe- 
lony, tho  A.  were  not  indicted;  vide  pro  hoc  3  E.  3.  Coron.  289.  and 
the  reason  is  because  he  is  bound  by  law  to  execute  his  warrant,  or 
pursue  the  party  upon  hue  and  cry  and  to  apprehend  him,  and  is  in- 
dictable for  a  contempt  if  he  doth  not,  and  so  it  difiers  from  the  for- 
mer case«  for  no  man  is  bound  to  suspect  another,  but  it  is  the  act  of 
his  own  judgment,  and  so  he  is  merely  his  own  warrant, and  he  may 
not  adventure  so  far  as  the  death  of  the  party,  unless  he  be  sure  be 
was  the  ofiender,  tho  he  may  imprison  him,  for  thereupon  he  shall 
be. brought  to  his  trial j  sed  de  Aw  vide  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  5. 
Crompt.fol.  30. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  whether  the  party  rescues  himself 
after  he  is  taken,  and  fly  or  resist,  or  whether  he  fly  or  resist  before 
his  taking,  and  be  kild  in  the  pursuit,  it  Is  all  one,  the  killer  forfeits 
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nothing ;  but  the  person  kild  forfeits  his  goods,  tho  he  were  kild  before 
attainder,  upon  an  inquisition  either  by  the  coroner,  or  petit  jury 
finding  his  flight.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  288.  328. 

By  the  statute  of  21  E.l.de  malefacioribus  in  pnreisy  if  a  parker, 
forester,  or  warrener,  find  any  trespassers  wandering  in  his  park, 
forest,  or  warren,  intending  to  do  damage  therein,  and  they  will  not 
yield  to  the  forester  after  hue  and  cry  made  to  stand  to  the  king's 
peace,  but  fly  or  defeiMl  themselves,  whereupon  they  are  kild,  the 
Barker,  forester,  or  warrener,  or  their  assistants  shall  not  lose  life  or 
limb  for  the  same,  but  shall  enjoy  the  king's  peace,  so  it  be  not  done 
upon  any  former  malice  or  evil  will;  but  to  make  good  such  justifi* 
cation  by  a  parker,  forester,  or  warrener,  there  are  these  things  re- 
quisite: 1.  It  must  be  a  legal  forest,  park,  or  warren,  or  chace,  (for  a 
ebase  includes  warren)  and  not  a  bare  warren,  park,  SfC.  in  reputa- 
tion, for  if  a  man  inclose  a  piece  of  ground,  and  put  deer  or  conies 
in  it,  this  makes  it  not  a  park  or  warren  without  a  prescription  time 
oat  of  mind,  or  the  king's  charter.  2.  If  a  man  have  a  park  within 
a  forest,  where  he  may  hunt,  and  the  forester  kills  the  purloin-man, 
or  his  servant  hunting  in  the  purloin,  this  doth  not  excuse  the  forester 
from  murder  or  manslaughter,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are. 
Dyer  327.  a. 

And  note,  that  in  all  these  cases  of  homicide  by  necessity,  as  in 
pursuit  of  a  felon,  in  killing  him  that  assaults  to  rob,  or  comes  to  burn 
or  break  a  house,  or  the  like,  which  are  in  themselves  no  felony,  the 
matter  may  be  specially  presented  by  the  grand  inquest,  [quod  vide 
3  E.  3.  Coron.  305.  289.  and  several  other  places,)  or  by  the  coro- 
ner's inquest.  And  thus  it  was  done  in  Holmt^s  case,  26  Eliz, 
CrompL  28.  and  in  the  case  of  a  servant  of  justice  Croke,  who  com- 
ing with  the  judge  out  of  the  circuit  was  assaulted  in  the  highway, 
and  he  kild  the  assailant,  and  the  matter  presently  specially  found 
by  the  coroner's  inquest,  whereby  he  was  discharged  by  the  statute 
of  24  H.  8.  cap.  5.  and  in  these  cases  upon  this  special  presentment 
the  party  shall  be  presently  discharged  without  being  put  to  plead, 
but  then  this  acquittal  by  presentment  is  no  final  discharge,  for  he 
may  be  indicted  and  arraigned  again  afterwards,  if  the  matter  of  the 
former  indictment  be  false ;  but  if  in  such  a  case  the  present- 
ment of  the  grand  inquest  or  coroner's  inquest  be  simply  of  [  492  J 
murder  or  manslaughter,  and  thereupon  he  is  arraigned  and 
tried,  and  this  special  matter  given  in  evidence,  he  shall  be  acquitted 
thereupon,  for  upon  these  special  matters  proved  in  evidence,  he  is 
not  guihy,  for  it  is  no  felony,  and  this  acquittal  is  a  perpetual  dis- 
charge and  bar  against  any  other  indictment  for  the  same  death ; 
therefore  this  latter  way  is  more  advantageous  in  the  conclusign  for 
the  party,  than  a  special  presentment.  Cromp.  fol.  28.  Holme*s 
case.  [1 9] 

[19]  Lord  Bacon  uys,  •*  if  divert  be  in  danger  of  drownin^r,  by  the  casting  away  of  some 
boat,  or  barque,  and  one  of  them  get  to  aonie  plank,  or  on  Uie  boat's  side  to  keep  himself 
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above  water,  and  another  to  lave  hie  life  thrnat  him  fVom  it,  whereby  he  ia  drowned; 
thia  ia  neither  ie  dtftndtndoy  nor  by  miaadveoture,  but  juatifiable.*'    Max,  Reg,  V, 

Later  writera  apeak  of  this  as  homicide  ae  defendendo. 

The  only  caae  directly  involving  this  doctrine  ia  that  of  U.  8.  ▼.  Holm«$,  C,  C.  U,  S. 
for  Eastern  Di$triet  of  Penn,,  March^  1842— an  indictment  for  manalang hter.  The  defen- 
dant waa  a  mariner,  and  the  deceaaed  a  paaaenger  in  a  ahip  wrecked  and  abandoned  at 
■ea ;  the  crew  and  paaaengers  embarking  in  boata,  and  within  twenty-fottr  hoora  after  the 
abandonment  the  danger  of  destruction  by  tempest  being  imminent,  the  prisoner,  together 
with  the  remaining  aailora,  proceeded  to  throw  overboard  those  passengers  wboae  remo- 
val seemed  necessary  for  the  common  safety,  among  wl)om  waa  the  deceased.  Relief 
ahortly  after  came ;  but  the  evidence  conflicted  aa  to  whether  the  boat  could  have  held 
out  in  ita  original  crowded  atate  even  durio£  that  abort  period.  The  qaeation,  therefore, 
whether,  with  no  proapeet  of  aid,  acting  under  the  circnmatancea  which  sorroonded  the 
defendant  at  the  time  the  act  waa  committed,  anch  necessity  existed  aa  would  juatiff  the 
homicide,  waa  one  of  great  doubt  But  a  new  principle  was  introduced  into  the  caae  by 
Judge  Baldtoin^  who  preaided.  Holding,  that  in  such  an  emergency,  there  waa  no  mari. 
time  skill  required  which  would  make  Uie  presence  of  a  sailor  of  more  value  than  that  of 
m  paaaenger,  he  maintained,  that  in  such  caae,  it  being  tho  atipnlated  duty  of  the  aailor 
to  preserve  the  paasenger*s  life  at  all  hazards,  if  a  necessity  arose  in  which  the  life 
of  one  or  the  other  must  be  lost,  the  life  of  the  passenger  must  be  preferred.  It,  on 
the  other  hand,  th^  crew  waa  neceaaary,  in  its  full  force,  for  the  management  of  the 
vessel,  the  first  reduction  to  be  made  ought  to  take  place  from  among  the  paaseo. 
gers.  But  under  all  circumstancea,  it  waa  held,  the  proper  method  of  determining  who 
waa  to  be  the  first  victim  out  of  the  particular  claas,  waa  by  ballot  The  defendant, 
under  the  charge  of  the  court,  waa  convicted.     U.  S.  v.  Holmf^  Pamphlet^  PAtia.,  1842. 

Sir  Williatn  Kus$eU  observea,  that  if  the  commiaaion  of  treaaon  may  be  extenuated  by 
the  fear  of  present  death,  and  while  the  party  ia  under  actual  compulsion,  (1  Eaot^  P.  d, 
70.)  there  seems  to  be  no  reaaon  why  homicide  may  not  alao  be  mitigated  upon  the  like 
conaideration,  of  human  intirmity;  though  in  caae  the  party  might  have  recourse  to  the 
law  for  his  protection  from  the  threata  used  against  him,  his  feara  will  certainly  furnish 
no  excuse  for  committing  the  murder.  1  JSaaf,  P,  C.  294.  It  must  further  be  observed, 
that  aa  the  excnae  of  self-defence  is  founded  on  neteasity,  it  can,  in  no  case,  extend  be- 
youd  the  actual  continuance  of  that  neceaaity  by  which  alone  it  ia  warranted;  1  Eatt^ 
P,  C,  293.  for  if  a  peraon  assaulted  doea  not  fkii  upon  the  aggreasor,  till  the  afiray  is 
over,  or  when  he  ia  running  away,  thia  ia  revenge,  and  not  defence.  4  Bl,  Com.  293. 
1  Ru$$.  on  Cr.  665.     See  FooUr,  271.  277.  318. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

CONCEBNING    THE    FORFEITURE    OF    HIM,   THAT    KILLS    IN    HIS    OWN 
DEFENSE,   OR   PER   INFORTUNIUM. 

If  a  man  kill  another  by  misfortune,  yet  he  shall  forfeit  his  goods 
in  strictness  of  law,  in  respect  of  the  great  favour  the  law  hath  to 
the  life  of  a  man,  and  to  the  end  that  men  should  use  all  care,  dili- 
gence and  circumspection  in  all  they  do,  that  no  such  hurt  ensue  by 
their  actions. 

But  if  the  occision  or  killing  can  by  no  means  be  attributed  to  the 
act  of  the  person,  but  to  the  act  of  him,  that  is  kild,  there  it  seems, 
tho  the  instrument  of  the  death  is  forfeited  as  a  deodand,  there  follows 
no  forfeiture  of  the  goods  of  the  person :  for  instance. 

If  Ji.  shoots  at  rovers,  as  he  may  lawfully  do,  if  B.  after  the 
arrow  is  delivered  runs  into  the  place,  where  the  arrow  is  to  fall,  of 
his  own  accord,  and  so  is  kild,  this  seems  to  be  such  an  ij\forlunium^ 
that  affects  not  ^.  with  the  loss  of  goods,  for  it  was  not  his  act  that 
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contributed  to  the  death  of  B.  but  the  wilful  or  improvident  act  of 
B.  himself;  quxre. 

If  Jl.  assaults  B,  and  B.  in  his  own  defense  kills  Ji.  yet  [  493  ] 
B.  forfeits  his  goods. 

If  the  coroner's  inquest  find  the  killing  specially  se  dt^endendo, 
yet  the  court  shall  arraign  him,  and  try  him,  whether  it  were  se 
dtfendendoy  before  he  shall  have  his  pardon  of  course.  4  H,l.\8f^2. 

But  if  B.  having  a  pitch-fork  in  his  hand,  A.  assaults  B.  so 
fiercely^  that  he  runs  upon  the  pitch-fork  of  J9.,  B,  offering  no  thrust 
at  all  against  A.  (tho  this  be  a  very  difficult  matter  of  fact  to  sup- 
poee,  yet  if  the  fact  be  supposed  to  be  so)  it  seems  B,  forfeits  no 
goods,  because  it  was  the  act  of  «^.  himself,  and  some  have  said 
rather,  that  in  that  case  v9.  is  feh  de  se,  and  forfeits  his  goods,  de 
quo  suproj  44  E.  3.  44.  Ccn'on.  94.  tho  3  E.  3.  Coron.  286.  saith  his 
goods  are  forfeit  in  that  case. 

But  where  the  killing  of  a  man  in  his  defense  is  in  the  law  no 
ftlony,  but  the  party  upon  his  arraignment  upon  the  special  matter 
is  to  be  found  or  judged  simply  not  guilty,  there  is  no  forfeiture,  but 
the  party  ought  to  be  absolutely  acquitted,  unless  he  fled,  and  it  be 
found,  that  fugam  fecU^  for  that  is  a  distinct  forfeiture,  altho  the 
party  be  not  guilty  of  the  fact,  and  therefore  always  the  jury  is 
charged  to  inquire,  whether  the  prisoner  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
if  not  guilty,  whether  he  fled  for  the  same,  and  if  he  fled,  then  to 
inquire  also  of  his  goods  and  chatties. 

And  the  cases,  where  the  prisoner  is  not  to  forfeit  any  goods  or 
chatties,  but  is  to  be  absolutely  acquitted,  if  he  kills  in  his  own  de- 
fisBse,  are  before  remembered,  and  I  here  recollect  them. 

1.  He  that  kills  a  thief,  that  attempts  to  rob  him. 

2.  He  that  kills  a  person,  that  attempts  to  rob  or  kill  him  m  or 
near  the  highway,  or  in  the  mansion  of  the  killer,  by  the  statute  of 
84  H.  8.  cap.  5.  and  this,  tho  he  hath  not  yet  actually  robbed.  3  jS  3. 
Coron.  330. 

3.  He  that  kills  a  person,  that  attempts  wilfully  to  fire  his  house, 
or  to  commit  burglary,  tho  he  hath  not  actually  broken  or  fired  the 
house.  26  Jlssiz.  23.  29  Jlssiz.  23.  if  he  came  with  that  purpose. 

4.  An  officer  or  bailiff,  that  in  execution  of  his  office  kills 

a  person,  that  assaults  him,  tho  the  officer  gives  not  back  [  494  ] 

to  the  wall,  for  the  officer  is  under  the  protection  of  the 

law,  and  the  books  tell  us  it  is  not  felony  in  such  case.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  65. 

5.  The  same  law  is  of  a  constable,  that  commands  the  king's  peace 
in  an  affray,  and  is  resisted.  * 

6.  He  that  kills  a  felon,  that  resists,  or  justiciari  se  non  permit* 
titf  and  the  like  of  a  constable  or  watchman,  that  is  charged  to  take 
a  person  charged  with  felony,  or  attempts  to  take  him  upon  hue  and 
cry,  if  the  person  so  charged  resist  or  fly,  and  cannot  be  otherwise 
taken,  tho  perchance  he  be  innocent,  for  the  reason  before  given,  and 
this  either  before  or  after  the  arrest. 

7.  If  there  be  a  great  riot,  or  rebellious  assembly,  how  far  the 
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killing  of  sach  persons  in  suppressing  of  them  is  criminal  is  to  be 
seen. 

By  the  statute  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  **  If  any  persons  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  more  shall  intend,  practise,  or  put  in  ure  to  overthrow  pales, 
hedges,  ditches,  or  inclosures  of  parks  or  other  grounds,  banks  of 
fish-ponds,  conduit-heads,  or  pipes,  or  to  pull  down  dove-cotes,  bams, 
houses,  mills,  or  burn  stacks  of  corn,  or  abate  rents  or  price  of  victual 
or  corn,  and  being  required  by  the  justices  of  peace,  sheriff  of  the 
county,  mayors,  bailiffs,  or  head  officers  of  cities,  by  proclamation  in 
the  queen's  name  to  retire  to  their  homes,  Ihall  remain  together  one 
hour  after  such  proclamation^  or  shall  put  in  ure  such  things,  they 
shall  be  adjudged  felons. 

<<And  if  any  persons  above  the  number  of  two  shall  unlawfully 
assemble  to  put  in  ure  the  things  aforesaid,  that  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  sheriff,  justices  of  peace,  mayors,  bailiffs,  and  every  other 
person  having  commission  from  the  queen  to  raise  force  in  manner 
of  war,  to  be  arrayed  to  suppress  and  apprehend  the  rioters,  and  if 
the  persons  so  unlawfully  assembled  after  command  and  request  by 
proclamation  shall  continue  together,  and  not  return  to  their  habi* 
tations,  and  if  any  of  them  happen  to  be  kild,  maimed  or  hurt  in  or 
about  the  suppressing  or  taking  them,  the  sheriff,  justice, 
[495]  mayor,  fyc.  and  their  assistants,  shall  be  discharged  and 
unpunishable  for  the  same  against  the  queen  and  all  other:" 
this  act  was  continued  by  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.  cap.  16.  during  her 
life.(a) 

And  it  seems,  as  to  this  manner  of  killing  rioters,  that  resist  the 
ministers  of  justice  in  their  apprehending,  it  is  no  other  but  what 
the  common  law  allows,  or  at  least  what  the  statute  of  IS  H.  4. 
cap.  7.  implicitly  allows  to  two  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the 
sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  the  county,  by  giving  them  power  to 
raise  the  posse  comitatuSy  if  need  be,  and  to  arrest  the  rioters,  and 
they  are  under  the  penalty  of  100/.  if  they  neglect  their  duty  hereitL 

And  with  this  agrees  Mr.  Daliorif  cap.  46.  p.  115.,  (A)  cap  9S. 
p.  249.,(c)  and  Crompt.  de  Pace  62.  b.  "Nota,  que  viscount  &  jus- 
tices de  peace  point  prendre  tants  des  homes  in  barneys,  quant  soot 
necessary  &  guns  &c.  &  tuer  les  rioters,  sils  ne  voilent  eux  rendre, 
come  fuit  pris  in  case  de  Drayton  Basset ^  car  le  statute  13  H.A. 
cap.  7.  parle,  quils  eux  arrestant,  &  si  les  justices  on  ascuns  de  leur 
company  tue  ascun  des  rioters,  qe  ne  voil  render  nest  offence  in  lui, 
come  fuit  auxi  prise  in  led  it  case  de  Drayton  Basset  ;^^{d)  and  no/e, 
that  tho  the  statute  of  1  Eliz.  was  then  in  force,  yet  that  was  not  a 
case  within  that  statute,  nor  depending  on  it. 

And  it  seems  the  same  law  is  for  the  constable  of  a  vill  in  case  a 
riot  happens  within  a  vill,  he  may  assemble  force  within  his  vill  to 
arrest  the  rioters,  and  if  he  or  those  assembled  in  his  assistance 
come  to  arrest  the  rioters,  and  they  resist,  and  be  kild  by  the  coq. 

(a)  1  Oto,  cap,  5.  a  new  act  was  made  to  the  lame  purport,  which  b  perpetoaL 
(A)  New  Edit.  cap.  182.  p.  297.  {d)  See  alio  CrviM.  23  ft. 

(c)  Caji.  150.  p.  481. 
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stable  or  any  of  his  assistants,  the  constable  and  his  assistants  are 
dispunishable  for  the  same,  for  he  is  enabled  hereunto  by  the  com- 
mon laVy  as  being  an  officer  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and 
may  command  persons  to  his  assistance,  and  if  tbey  refuse,  they  are 
fineable  for  it. 

And  farther,  the  statute  of  17  J?.  2.  cap.  8.  commands 
and  authorizes  the  king's  ministers  to  use  all  their  power  [  496  ] 
to  take  and  suppress  such  riots  and  rioters,  and  a  constable 
is  the  king's  minister;  and  the  statute  of  13  ^.  4.  cap.  7.  is  no 
repeal  of  this  statute,  so  that  the  killing  of  a  rioter  by  a  sheriif, 
justice  of  peace,  or  constable,  when  he  will  resist  and  not  submit  to 
the  arrest,  seems  to  be  no  felony  at  common  law,  nor  makes  any 
forfeiture,  for  they  do  but  their  office,  and  are  punishable  if  they 
neglect  it. 

8.  If  the  prisoners  in  goal  assault  the  goaler,  and  he  in  his  de- 
fense kills  any  of  them,  this  is  no  felony,  nor  makes  any  forfeiture. 
%2  t&asiz.  5.  per  Thorp,  adjudge  per  tout  le  councel.* 

*  See  ante  p.  424,  noU  1. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

CONCEBNINO    THE    TAKING   AWAY    OF    THE    LIFE    OF   MAN,    BT    THE 
COUBSE   OF  LAWy  OR  IN  EXECUTION  OF  JUSTICE. 

This  kind  of  occision  of  a  man  according  to  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom and  in  execution  thereof  ought  not  to  be  numbered  in  the  rank 
of  crimes,  for  it  is  the  execution  of  justice,  without  which  there  were 
no  living,  and  murders,  burglaries,  aqd  all  capital  crimes  would  be 
as  frequent  and  common,  as  petit  trespasses  and  batteries. 

The  taking  away  of  the  life,  therefore,  of  a  malefactor  according 
to  law  by  sentence  of  the  judge,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  other  minister 
of  justice  pursuant  to  such  sentence,  is  not  only  an  act  of  necessity, 
but  of  duty,  not  only  excusable,  but  commendable^  where  the  law 
requires  it.[l] 

But  because  there  are  some  cautions  and  considerations 
in  this  matter^  I  have  added  it  to  the  close  of  this  title  of  [  497  ] 
homicide. 

Regularly  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  man  to  take  away  the  life  of 
another,  tho  a  great  malefactor,  without  evident  necessity,  (whereof 
before,)  or  without  due  process  of  law,  for  the  deliberate,  uncom- 
pelled  extrajudicial  killing  of  a  person  attaint  of  treason,  felony,  or 
murder,  or  in  a  prwmunire,  tho  upon  the  score  of  their  being  auch, 
is  murder.(a) 

(a)  Corofi.303. 
[1]  Fo$ter,  267;  4  Bl  Com.  178. 
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Therefore  it  is  necessary,  1.  That  he,  that  gives  sentence  of  death 
against  a  malefactor,  be  authorized  by  lawful  commission  or  charter, 
or  by  prescription  to  have  cognizance  of  the  cause.  2.  That  he 
that  executes  such  sentence  be  authorized  to  make  such  execution, 
otherwise  it  will  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  or  at  least  a  great 
misprision  in  the  judge  that  sentenceth,  or  in  the  minister  that  exe- 
cuteth.[2] 

I.  As  touching  the  authority  of  the  judge,  I  shall  not  at  large 
discourse  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  or  courts  in  this  place;  it  will 
be  more  proper  hereafter;  but  shall  mention  only  some  things,  that 
may  be  seasonable  for  this  place. 

If  he  that  gives  judgment  of  death  against  a  person,  hath  no  com* 
mission  at  all,  if  sentence  of  death  be  commanded  to  be  executed  by 
such  person,  and  it  is  executed  accordingly,  it  is  murder  in  him  that 
commands  it  to  be  executed,  for  it  was  coram  non  judice. 
■  If  a  commission  of  the  peace  issue,  this  extends  not  to  treason, 
neither  can  justices  of  peace  hear  and  determine  all  treasons  by 
force  of  this  commission,  for  it  extends  only  to  felonies,  (tho  some 
treasons  are  by  act  of  parliament  limited  to  their  cognizance,  as 
hath  been  before  observed)  if  they  take  an  indictment  of  treason, 
and  try  and  give  judgment  upon  the  party,  this  is  most  certainly 
erroneous,  and  possibly  avoidable  by  plea,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
makes  the  justices  guilty  of  murder  in  commanding  the  executioti 
of  such  sentence,  for  they  were  not  without  some  colour  of  proceed- 
ing therein,  because  all  treason  is  felony,  tho  it  be  more,  and  the 
king  may,  if  he  pleases,  proceed  against  a  traitor  for  felony; 
[  498  ]  and  antiently  a  pardon  of  all  felonies  discharged  some  trea- 
sons. 1  E.  3.  Charier  de  Pardon  13.  22  Jlssiz.  49  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  15.  but  it  is  a  great  misprision  in  such  justices. 

The  justices  of  the  common  pleas  cannot  hold  plea  upon  an 
indictment  or  appeal  in  capital  causes,  it  will  be  at  least  erro- 
neous, if  not  voidable  by  plea;  but  if  they  hold  plea  in  appeal  of 
death  by  writ,  and  give  judgment  therein  for  the  party  to  be 
hanged,  which  is  executed  accordingly,  I  think  it  is  an  error,  and  a 
great  misprision  in  them,  but  not  felony,  because  they  bad  colour  to 
hold  plea  thereof  by  an  original  writ  out  of  the  chancery  under  the 
great  seal. 

Upon  the  same  reason  I  take  it,  that  if  there  be  a  writ  sent  to  the 
sheriff,  eschetor,  or  •/?.  B.  and  C.  to  hear  and  determine  felonies, 
whereas  it  ought  to  be  a  commission,  42  Aasiz.  12,  13.  and  they 
proceed  thereupon  to  a  judgment  and  execution  in  case  of  felony,  it 
is  a  great  misprision,  but  I  think  it  makes  not  the  judge  nor  execu- 
tioner guilty  of  murder;  the  same  law  I  take  to  be  in  Lacie^s  case, 
quod  vide  Co.  P.  C.  p.  48.  5  Co,  Pep.  106.  a  Constable^s  case. 
The  commissioners  upon  the  statute  of  28  H.  8.  had  given  judg- 
ment of  death  against  him  that  struck  at  sea,  and  the  party  died  at 

3  Imt.  53.  211;   Fo9ter,  270;    F.  N.  B.  244  A;   19  Rum.  Fmd.  284;    1  Ent, 
335. 
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land;  and  the  same  law  I  take  to  be,  where  he  that  hath  the  fran* 
chise  of  Infangthiefj  gives  judgment  of  death  against  a  felon  not 
within  his  jurisdiction.  2  E,  3.  10.  b.  the  case  of  the  abbot  of  Croto- 
land;  it  might  be  a  cause  of  a  seizure  of  the  liberty^  but  makes  not 
the  steward  guilty  of  murder. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  a  proceeding  in  capitals  without  the 
strict  extent  of  their  commission  may  be  said  of  the  like  proceed- 
ing, where,  in  strictness  of  law,  the  commission  happens  to  be 
determined. 

A  commission  of  gaol-delivery  issues  to  •/?.  B.  fyc.  they  sit  one  day, 
and  forget  to  adjourn  their  commission,  or  the  clerk  forgets  to  enter 
the  adjournment,  a  felony  is  committed  the  next  day,  and  they  pro- 
ceed in  sessions,  and  take  an  indictment,  and  give  judgment  of  death 
against  the  malefactor,  this  judgment  is  erroneous,  and  the  clerk  of 
assizes  shall  never  be  permitted  to  amend  the  record,  and  enter  an 
adjournment,  this  judgment  is  erroneous,  and  shall  be  reversed;  but 
it  makes  not  the  judges  guilty  of  murder  or  homicide,  tho  in 
strictness  of  law  their  commission  was  determined  by  the  [  499  ] 
first  day's  session  without  adjournment. 

King  James  issued  out  several  commissions  of  gaol-delivery,  Src. 
the  justices  went  their  circuit,  the  king  died,  yet  they  proceeded,  and 
before  notice  of  the  king's  death  condemned  and  executed  many  pri- 
soners; it  is  held  these  proceedings  were  good,  and  the  commissions 
stood  till  notice  of  the  king's  death,  M.  3.  Car.  C.  B.  Sir  Sandolph 
Crew*a  case,(A)  tho,  in  strictness  of  law,  their  commissions  were  de- 
termined by  the  king's  death;  but  suppose  they  were  both  in  law  and 
fact  determined,  the  judgments  that  happened  upon  sessions  begun 
after  the  king's  death  would  be  erroneous,  but  the  judges  had  not 
b€»en  criminal  in  commanding  the  execution  of  their  sentence  before 
notice;  for  if  ignorantia  juris  doth  in  some  cases  excuse  a  judge, 
mudi  more  doth  ignorantia  facti. 

If  a  commission  of  gaol-delivery  issue  to  Ji.  B.  and  C.  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Di  and  afterward  a  second  commission  of  gaol-delivery  in  the 
game  county  issue  to  E.  F,  and  O.  and  there  is  notice  given  to  the 
former  commissioners,  but  no  session  by  virtue  of  the  second  com- 
mission, whereupon  the  former  proceed  notwithstanding  that  notice 
tn  pai/Sy  (as  conceiving  it  insuflScient,  unless  either  a  writ  of  Super- 
sedeas  had  been  sent  them,  or  at  least  a  session  by  the  second  com- 
mission) and  they  proceed  in  cases  capital,  this  makes  them  not  guilty 
of  felony,  34  ^ssiz.  8.  because  tho  the  second  commission  be  effectual 
for  them  to  proceed  without  any  actual  revocation  by  Supersedeas^ 
or  otherwise  of  the  former,  yet  the  former  is  not  actually  determined, 
till  a  Supersedeas  or  a  session  by  virtue  of  the  second  commission, 
upon  an  extrajudicial  notice,  or  a  notice  tn  paj/s^  the  first  commission- 
ers may,  if  they  please,  forbear  any  further  session,  but  they  are  not 
bound  to  take  notice  of  rumours  and  reports;  the  like  in  case  of  a 
sheriff,  M.  26.  Eliz.  Moore  333.  5  E.  4. 

If  in  the  time  of  peace  a  commission  issue  to  exercise  martial  law^ 

(5}Cro.Cfff.98 
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and  sach  commissioners  condemn  any  of  the  king's  subjects  (not 

being  listed  under  the  military  power,)  this  is  without  all 

[500]  question  a  great  misprision,  andean  erroneous  proceeding, 

and  accordingly  adjudged  in  parliament  in  the  case  of  the 

carl  o(  Lancasiery  Pari.  1  E,  3.  pari  1.  de  quo  supra,  p.  344. 

And  in  that  case  the  exercise  of  martial  law  in  point  of  death  in 
time  of  peace  is  declared  murder.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  52. 

But  suppose  they  be  listed  under  a  general  or  lieutenant  of  the 
king's  appointment  under  the  great  seal,  and  modelled  into  the  form 
and  discipline  of  an  army,  either  in  garrison  or  without,  yet  as  k)ng 
as  it  is  tempus  pads  in  this  kingdom,  they  cannot  be  proceeded 
against  as  to  loss  of  life  by  martial  law ;  and  the  same  for  mariners 
that  are  within  the  body  of  the  kingdom,  but  their  misdemeanors,  at 
least  if  capital,  are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  settled  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  3  Car.  cap.  I.  the  petition  of  right;  yea,  and  it  seems  as  to 
mariners  and  soldiers  at  sea,  when  in  actual  service  in  the  king's 
ships,  they  ought  not  to  be  put  to  death  by  martial  law,  unless  it  be 
actually  in  time  of  hostility;  and  this  appears  by  the  statute  of  28  H.S. 
that  settled  a  commission  to  proceed  criminally  in  cases  of  treason 
and  felony,  and  by  the  late  act  of  13  Car.  2.  cap.  9.  settline  special 
orders  under  pain  of  death  by  act  of  parliament  ;(c)  but  indecMl,  for 
crimes  committed  upon  the  high  sea,  the  admiral  had  at  common  law 
a  jurisdiction  even  unto  death,  secundum  leges  maritimas;  but  this 
was  a  diflferent  thing  from  martial  law. 

And  this  appears  also  by  the  statute  of  13  i7.  2.  cap.  2.  the  constable 
and  marshal,  who  are  ihe  iudices  ordinarii  in  cases  belonging  to  the 
martial  law,  are  yet  thereby  declared  to  have  no  jurisdiction  within 
the  realm,  but  of  things  that  touch  war,  which  cannot  be  discussed 
nor  determined  by  the  common  law. 

It  must  therefore  be  a  time  of  war,  that  must  give  exercise  to  their 
jurisdictions,  at  least  in  cases  of  life. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  judicial  sentence  of  death,  where  and 
when  it  is  homicide  criminally,  and  when  not. 

II.  Now  a  few  words  concerning  the  officer  executing  such  sen- 
tence, and  where  and  when  he  is  culpable  in  so  doing. 

Wheresoever  the  judge  hath  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  the 
[  501  ]  officer  executing  his  sentence  is  not  culpable,  tho  the  judge 
err  in  his  judgment,  but  if  the  judge  have  no  manner  of  juris- 
diction in  the  cause,  the  officer  is  not  altogether  excusable,  if  he  exe- 
cute the  sentence. 

In  the  great  courts  of  justice,  as  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol- 
delivery,  and  of  the  peace,  regularly,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  or 
those  that  he  substitutes,  as  under-sheriff,  gaoler,  or  executioner,  are 
the  ordinary  ministers  in  execution  .of  malefactors,  and  they  are  to 
pursue  the  sentence  of  the  court,[3]  and  therefore,  1.  If  he  vary  from 

(c)  And  this  appears  also  from  Uie  innual  itatates  for  pooiihiny  mutiny  or  rttwilim 
3  Geo.  1.  cap.  2.  Cf  muUot  aita«. 

[3]  See  thii  rulo  ezpbuned,  FotUr,  267,  tec  9, 
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the  judgment,  as  where  the  judgment  is  to  be  hanged,  if  he  behead 
the  party,  it  is  held  murder.(^ )  2.  It  must  be  done  by  the  proper 
officer,  viz.  the  sheriff  or  his  substitute,  if  another  doth  it  of  his  owa 
head,  it  is  held  murder :  vide  Co.  P.  C.  p.  52.[4] 

The  use  heretofore  was,  and  regularly  should  be  so  still,  that  if 
sentence  of  death  be  given  by  the  lord  high  steward,  a  warrant 
under  the  seal  of  the  lord  steward,  and  in  his  name  should  issue  for 
the  execution,  and  the  like  by  three  at  least  of  the  commissioners  of 
fqfer  and  terminer^  where  sentence  of  death  is  given  by  them.  Co. 
P.C.p.31. 

But  use  hath  obtaind  otherwise  before  commissioners  of  goal- 
delivery,  for  there  is  no  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the  justices  for 
execution,  but  only  a  brief  abstract  or  calendar  left  with  the  sheriff 
or  gaoler;  and  I  remember  Mr.  Justice  Solle  would  never  subscribe 
a  calendar,  but  after  judgment  given  would  command  the  sheriff  in 
court  to  do  execution,  and  for  not  doing  it,  he  fined  Varney  the 
aberiff  of  Warwickshire  2000/. 

If  a  prisoner  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench  by  Habeas 
Corpus^  or  taken  upon  an  indictment  of  felony  in  Middle-  [  502  ] 
jexy  and  be  committed  to  the  marshal,  and  upon  his  arraign- 
ment be  found  guilty,  and  hath  judgment  to  die,  the  court  may  send 
the  person  to  Newgate^  and  command  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  to  do 
execution,  but  if  he  be  remitted  to  the  marshal,  (as  regularly  he 
ought  to  be,}  then  the  marshal  is  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  to 
do-execution,  and  he  may  execute  the  offender  in  Middlesex^  where- 
ever  the  offense  was  committed,(^)  and  the  court  may  ore  tenusj  or 
hj  their  order,  command  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex  to  be  assisting,  but 
the  entry  upon  the  roll  ought  to  be.  El  prasceplum  est  marescallo, 
4*c.  quad  facial  execulionem  periculo  incumbenle ;  and  thus  it 
was  done  H.  24.  Car.  2.  upon  a  conviction  of  murder  committed 
in  Kent  upon  a  trial  at  the  king's  bench  bar,  upon  search  and  pro- 
dnciqgof  many  antient  and  late  precedents,  for  regularly,  he  that  is  the 

(tf)  Of  Uui  opinion  wai  also  lord  CoXre,  Co,  P.  C,p.  52.  311.  notwiUistanding  it  hui 
beea  prtetiied  otherwiw  in  lome  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  queen  Amn  Boleytkf  and 
qoeen  AiAmm  Howard,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  duke  of  Samtroet  in  the  time 
if  Edward  VI.  aAd  the  lord  Audley  in  the  time  of  Charlet  I.  upon  the  authority  of 
which  cases  the  lady  Alice  Lisle  was  beheaded  tor  treason.  1  Jae.  II.  See  State  TV. 
FeLIV.«.i29. 

So  in  the  cases  of  Aekion,  19  Jan,  1690.  at  the  Old  Daily,  {State  TV.  VoL  TV,  p.  483.) 
and  ibttkew$  the  printer,  Oetob.  30, 1719,  at  the  Old  Baily,  who  were  both  sentenced  for 
hif  h  treason,  and  were  hanfjred  till  they  were  dead,  without  any  quartering  or  beheading, 
altlio  this  was  not  only  different  from,  but  contrary  to  the  sentence  in  high  treason, 
which  orders,  that  they  shall  be  hanged,  but  not  till  they  are  dead :  but  as  lord  Coka 
tays  in  the  place  above-mentioned,  Judicandvm  eet  Ugibus  non  exemplit;  and  indeed, 
MDce  the  judgment  is^he  warrant  for  the  eieoution,  it  should  seem  that  every  exectu 
tioo,  which  is  not  pursuant  to  the  judgment,  is  unwarrantable. 

(e)  See  Altkoee  case  eupra  in  notie  p.  464.  who  were  executed  in  Surrey  for  a  fact 
committed  in  Pembrokeshire  in  Wales :  see  also  the  case  of  Fitz.Patriek  and  Brodway, 
8taU  TV.  Vol.  I.  p.  374,  who  were  executed  in  Middlesex  for  a  Act  in  VfiUshire,  aiui  . 
the  case  of  Layer,  State  Tr.  VoL  VI.  j).  332.  who  was  executed  in  Middlesex  for  a  fact 
io  Essex. 

[4]  4  BU  Cam.  17Si 
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immediate  minister  of  the  court,  ought  to  make  execution,  and  such 
is  the  marshal  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  especially  where  the  per* 
sons  are  committed  to  his  custody,  and  this  is  done  without  any  writ, 
but  only  by  the  command  of  the  court  ore  ienus. 

And  thus  far  concerning  the  death  or  killing  of  a  man,  where  it  is 
not,  and  where  it  is  punishable,  and  the  several  degrees  thereo£[5] 

Foster,  S67. 


[503]  CHAPTER  XLIII. 

OF   LABCINT,  AND   ITS  KINDS, 

Altho  the  offenses  of  burglary  and  arson  are  of  an  higher  nature 
than  larciny,  yet  because  there  be  some  things  that  fall  under  the 
consideration  of  larciny,  that  are  necessary  to  be  known  previously 
to  the  consideration  of  burglary,  ^c,  I  shall  begin  with  this. 

Larciny  or  thefl,  under  the  various  laws  of  several  countries,  hath 
been  under  various  degrees  of  punishment :  in  some  countries  the 
punishment  was  triple  or  fourfold  restitution,  as  among  the  JewSy{a) 
m  others  deportation  or  banishment,  or  condemning  to  several  em- 
ployments, as  among  the  Bomans.{b) 

And  in  England,  in  antient  time,  the  punishment  of  theft  was  not 
fixed  or  settled,  and  altho  Hoveden  and  Simon  Dunelmensis  tell  us, 
ihBii  Jirmissimd  lege  statuU  Henricus  jortmu^,  quod  fares  latrocinio 
deprehensi  suspendantur;  yet  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  they  were 
otherwise  punished;  quod  vide  apud  Seldtn,  Jur.  Jing.  p.  83.  But 
the  same  law,  touching  the  punishment  of  grand  larciny  with  death, 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  and  settled  ever  since  the  time  of  Henry  11. 
and  Bracion,  that  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  takes  it  as  a  thing 
settled  and  commonly  practised  in  his  time :  vide  ipsum.  Lib.  IIL 
cap.  32.  p.  151.  A.(*) 

Now  touching  the  kinds  of  larcinies  they  are  two,  viz.  either  sim- 
ple larciny,  or  larciny  accompanied  with  violence  or  putting  in  fear, 
which  is  called  robbery. 

Simple  larciny  or  theft  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 

Grand  larciny,  when  it  is  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence. 

Petit  larciny,  when  only  of  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  or  under. 

The  nature  of  the  offense  is  the  same  in  both^  but  the  degrees  of 
their  punishment  differ^  as  shall  be  said. 


0 


{a)  Vide  ttfjmi,  p.  9.     (6)  Vide  eupra,  p,  11.     (•)  Vide  tupra^.  12.  if  noia9  ibidem. 

[5]  In  MeLeod'e  case,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  that  a  sahject 
of  Great  Britain,  who,  under  directions  from  the  local  authorities  of  Canada,  oommiti 
homicide,  within  the  State  of  New  York,  in  time  of  peace,  may  be  prasecated  in  the 
State  courts  as  a  murderer ;  even  though  his  sovereign  subsequently  approve  his  con. 
duct,  by  avowing  the  direction,  under  which  he  did  it  as  a  lawful  act  of  ffovemnwnt 
The  PeopU  v.  McLeod,  1  HiU,  377. 
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And  therefore  what  is  said  concerning  grand  larciny  here 
is  applicable  to  petit  larciny,  except  as  to  the  point  of  pun-  [504] 
ishmenty  for  the  punishment  of  grand  larciny  is  death  and 
loss  of  goods,  the  punishment  of  petit  larciny  is  loss  of  goods  and 
whipping,  but  not  death. 

Simple  larciny  is  defined  by  Bracion{c)  and  Brttton{d)  to  be 
fraudulenta  contractatio  rei  alienae  cum  animo  furandi  invito 
dominOy  cuius  res  illafuerit:  by  my  lord  Coke  to  be  the  felonious 
and  fraudulent  taking  and  carrying  away  by  any  man  or  woman  of 
the  mere  personal  goods  of  another,  neither  from  the  person^  nor  by 
night,  in  the  house  of  the  owner.    Co.  P.  C,p.  107.[1] 

I  shall  pursue  his  method  in  that  chapter  with  such  additions  as 
shall  be  requisite. 

The  indictment  runs  vi  fy  armis  felonicl  furatusfuit^  cepii  ^  as- 
portavii  in  case  of  dead  chattels,  cepii  fy  abduxit  in  case  of  a  horse, 
cepii  and  effugavii  in  case  of  sheep,  cows,  fyc.  wherein  the  words 
felonici  furatus  fuitj  cepity  are  essential  to  the  crime. 

This  description  gives  us  these  heads  of  inquiry. 

1.  What  a  taking.  2.  What  a  carrying  away.  3.  What  a  felo- 
nious taking  and  carrying  away.  4.  What  the  personal  goods. 
5.  What  the  goods  of  another.    6.  What  or  who  may  be  said  a  taker. 

(e)  Lib.  III.  d€  corona,  cap,  B^.fd,  150.  6. 

id)  Cap.  15.  p.  22.    See  also  Fleta,  Lib.  I.  cap.  38.  p.  54. 


[1]  **  Larceny,  thefl,  or  Btealingf,  ia  the  fraadulently  takingf  any  thin^  of  marketable, 
lalMble,  aiaignable  or  available  value,  belonging  to  or  being  the  property  of  another, 
with  the  intent  on  the  part  of  the  person  so  taking  the  same  fraudulently  and  witliout 
ri^ht  to  appropriate  the  same  to  or  dispose  of,  conceal  or  destroy  the  same  for  his  own 
nae  and  benefit,  or  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  any  other  person  than  the  owner  of,  or  person  in. 
terested  in  the  same  or  entitled  to  the  possession  thereof,  and  to  deprive,  defraud,  or  despoil 
the  owoer  thereof  or  person  interested  therein  or  entitled  to  possession  thereof,  of  the  same, 
or  of  the  value  thereof,  or  of  his  property  or  interest  therein,  or  of  the  benefit  he  might 
derive  therefrom,  against  the  will  of  such  owner  or  person  interested,  and  without,  at  the 
time  of  taking,  having  an  intention  then  or  thereafter  bona  fide  to  make  compensation  or 
indemnity  therefor,  or  a  restoration  thereof,  to  such  owner  thereof,  or  person  interested 
therein  or  entitled  to  possession  thereof.**  Fenal  Code  of  Ma$$,  2.  This  definition  of 
larceny  is  given  by  the  Masi.  CommitsionerB,  and  is  intended  to  characterize  the 
crime  precisely  as  at  the  common  law.    It  is  thought  to  be  comprehensive  and  accurate. 

The  English  commissioners,  in  their  first  report  on  Crim.  Law^p.  16,  have  given  six 
different  definitions  of  this  crime  from  as  many  different  sources. 

1.  Bladcttona.  **  Thefl  is  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away  the  goods  of  an- 
other." 

3.  £yre,-  Ch.  Just.  **  Larceny  is  the  wrongful  taking  of  goods  with  intent  to  despoil 
the  owner  of  them  lucri  causa.^'* 

3.  Crroffs,  J.  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges.  **The  felonious  taking  of 
the  property  of  another  without  his  consent  and  against  bis  will,  with  intent  to  convert 
it  to  the  use  of  the  Uker.** 

4.  Pulton.  **  Larceny  is  the  fraudulent  taking  away  of  another  man*s  goods  above  the 
▼aloe  of  twelve  pence,  without  the  knowledge  of  him^whose  the  goods  be.'* 

5.  Lombard.  **  Larceny  is  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  taking  of  another  man's  goods 
(removal  from  his  body  and  person)  without  his  will,  to  the  end  to  steal  them.** 

6.  Dalton.  **  Larceny  is  the  fraudulent  and  felonious  taking  away  of  another  man*e 
personal  eoods  (removed  from  his  body  and  person)  in  the  absence  of  the  owner,  without 
his  knowledge.** 

VOL.  L — 44 
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These  regularly  are  the  ingredients  into  this  crime  of  felony,  and 
roust  be  severally  considered. 

I.  What  shall  be  said  a  taking. 

If  A,  delivers  a  horse  to  J9.  to  ride  to  Z>.  and  return,  and  he  rides 
away  animo  furandi^  this  is  no  feIony,[2]  the  like  of  other  goods.(tf) 
Co.  P,  C.  p.  107.  28  Eliz.  Butler's  csise. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  a  carrier  to  carry  to  Dover j  he  carries 
them  away,  it  is  no  felony,[2]  but  if  the  carrier  have  a  bale  or  trunk 
with  goods  delivered  to  him,  and  he  break  the  bale  or  trunk, 
[  505  ]  and  take  and  carry  away  the  goods  animo  furandiy  or  if  he 
carry  the  whole  pack  to  the  place  appointed,  and  then  carry 
it  away  animo  furandi^  this  is  a  felonious  taking  by  the  book  of  13 
E.A  9.  Co.  P.  C,p.  107. 
•But  that  must  be  intended,  when  he  carries  them  to  the  place,  and 
delivers  or  lays  them  down,  for  then  his  possession  by  the  first  de- 
livery is  determined,  and  the  taking  afterwards  is  a  new  taking:  vide 
21  //.  7.  14. 

Before  the  statute  of  21  H.  8.  cap.  7.  if  a  man  had  deliverd  goods 
to  his  servant  to  keep  or  carry  for  him,  and  he  carrieth  them  away 
animo  furandi^  this  had  not  been  feIony,(/)  but  by  that  statute  it  is 
made  felony,  if  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings;  but  the  offender  shall 
at  this  day  have  his  clergy  ;(^)  but  yet  if  an  apprentice(A)  doth  this, 
or  if  a  man  dehver  a  bond  to  his  servant  to  receive  money,  or  deliver 

(e)  Upon  this  principle  it  was  donbted,  whether  a  person  hiring  lodgingrg  was  ^iltj  of 
felony  in  stealing  the  goods  ho  had  hired  with  his  lodgings.  See  Kel.  24  Sf  81.  bat  thii 
doubt  is  removed  by  3  ^  4  W,  ^  M.  cap.  9.  whereby  it  is  declared  to  be  felony. 

(/)  This  waa  a  disputed  point  (pee  3  H,  7.  12  6.)  for  which  reason  the  statute  of  21 A 
8.  cap.  7.  was  made  to  settle  the  doubt  that  was  at  common  law ;  for  in  the  befbremeo- 
tioned  case,  21  H.  7,  14.  it  is  said  to  be  felony,  if  he  was  intrusted  with  the  keeping  only 
within  the  house,  stable,  Sfc,  because  then  the  things  are  adjudged  in  the  maaler*s  poi* 
■ession ;  but  if  he  be  intrusted  to  carry  the  things  out  of  the  house,  Sft,  elsewhere,  then 
it  is  not  felony. 

{g)  By  27  H»  8.  cap.  17.  Clergy  was  tsken  away,  restored  again  by  1  J?.  6  cap,  12.  tod 
again  taken  away  by  12  Ann,  cap.  7.  from  offenses  committed  in  any  dwelling-house  or 
out-house,  excepting  in  the  case  of  apprentices  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  See  iM(e, 
eh,  44. 

(h)  The  statute  also  excepts  all  servants  within  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  this  set, 
which  was  repeal*d  by  the  general  words  of  1  Afisr.  cap.  1.  is  revived  by  5  EU*.  cap.  10. 

[2]  Bailees  without  hire  cannot,  at  the  common  law,  commit  larceny.  9  JEssf,  P.  C 
681.  684.  RoBC.  on  Cnm.  Ev.  478.  Leigh^a  case,  2  Ea$i,  P.  C.  694.  Gomum's  case,  3 
Overton'B  Rep.  68.  . 

Carriers,  for  hire,  cannot,  by  the  common  law,  commit  larceny.  FUtchtr*$  case,  4  Cart* 
4r  fay.  545.  Pratley't  case,  5  Id.  533.  Maddox's  case,  Ru9$.  Sf  Ry.  92.  This  rule  if 
now,  however,  much  broken  in  upon,  and  altered  by  judicial  decision  and  legislatioo. 
See  Com.  v.  Brown,  4  MasB.  R.  580.  Mass.  Rev.  Slat.  c.  126.  f.  30. 

In  the  case  of  a  thefl  by  a  carrier,  who,  having  a  lien,  and  consequently  a  right  of 
possession,  stcpt  out  of  the  character  in  which  he  exercises  such  possessory  right  and 
removes  the  thing  or  a  part  of  it,  and  disposes  of  it,  in  violation  of  his  trust,  with  inieot 
to  steal  it,  this  is  held,  in  the  jurisprudence  both  of  £ngland  and  this  country  to  be  a 
stealing  of  the  thing,  or  such  part,  from  the  proprietor,  notwithstanding  the  carrier,  both 
on  account  of  his  lien  and  his  charge  of  the  thing  and  responsibility  for  its  value,  is  both 
a  proprietary  and  possessory  owner  of  it  Report  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Mass.  p.  11.  See 
also  Com.  v.  Williams,  1  Virg.  Gas.  14.  Com.  y.  Hays,  Idem.  122.  Thompson  v.  C««* 
2  Virg.  Cas.  135.  At^el  v.  Com.  Id.  228.  The  State  v.  SomermUe,  21  JMotiM  R.  14.  Com. 
T.  Morse,  14  Mass.  R.  217.  ace.  Jhrton  ?.  The  Peenls^  8  Cow.  R.  137.  e^ninPssUh 
aimmonds,  I  N.  H.  Re^  289. 
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him  goods  to  sell,  and  he  accordingly  sells  and  receives  the  money, 
and  carries  it  away  animo  furandi^xhis  is  neither  felony  at  commoa 
law,  nor  by  this  statute.    Co.  P.  C.p.  105.  26  H.  8.  Dy.  5.  a.  b. 

wf .  a  servant  of  B.  receives  the  rents  of  B.  and  animo  furandi  car- 
ries it  away,  this  is  not  felony  at  common  law,  because  Jl.  had  it  by 
delivery;  nor  by  the  statute,  because  he  had  it  not  by  the  delivery  of 
his  master  or  mistress.    Dalt.  cap.  102.(t) 

Jl.  delivers  the  key  of  his  chamber  to  B.  who  unlocks  the  cham- 
ber, and  takes  the  goods  oiJi,  animo  furandiyihis  is  felony, because 
the  goods  were  not  delivered  to  him,  but  taken  by  him.  13  ^.  4.  9.  b. 

He,  that  hath  the  care  of  another's  goods  hath  not  the  pos- 
session of  them,  and  therefore  may,  by  his  felonious  em-  []  506  ] 
bezzling  of  them,  be  guilty  of  felony ;  as  the  butler  that  hath 
the  charge  of  the  master's  plate;  the  shepherd  that  hath  the  chaige 
of  his  master's  sheep.  3  H.  7.  12.  b.  21  H.  7.  15.  a.  Co.  P.  C.p.  108. 

The  like  law  for  him  that  takes  a  piece  of  plate  set  before  him  to 
drink  in  a  tavern,  fyc.  for  he  bath  only  a  liberty  to  use,  not  a  posses- 
noii  bv  delivery.  13  £.  4.  9. 

And  so  it  is  of  an  apprentice,  that  feloniously  embczzels  his  mas- 
ter's goods  or  money  out  of  his  shop,  it  is  felony.  Dalt.  cap.  102. 

IfJl.  comes  to  B.  and  by  a  false  message  or  token  receives  money 
of  him,  and  carries  it  away,  it  is  no  felony,  but  a  cheat  punishable 
by  indictment  at  common  law,  or  upon  the  statute  of  33  H.  S.cap.  1. 
by  setting  in  the  pillory. 

If  .4.  finds  the  purse  of  B.  in  the  highway,  and  takes  it  and  carries 
it  away,  and  hath  all  the  circumstances  that  may  prove  it  to  be  done 
animo  furandi,  as  denying  it  or  secreting  it,  yet  it  is  not  felony,[3] 
the  like,  in  case  of  taking  of  a  wreck  or  ireasure-irove,  22  ^ssiz.  99. 
or  a  waif  or  stray. 

But  yet  this  taking  of  trtaaure-trovty  waif,  or  stray  must  be  where 
the  party  that  takes  them,  really  believes  them  to  be  such,  and  colours 
not  a  felonious  taking  under  such  a  pretense,  for  then  every  feloa 
would  cover  his  felony  with  that  pretense. 

Where  a  man's  goods  are  in  such  a  place,  where  ordinarily  they 
are  or  may  be  lawfully  placed,  and  a  person  takes  them  animo  fu" 
randij  it  is  felony,  and  the  pretense  of  finding  must  not  excuse. 

If  a  man's  horse  be  going  in  his  ground,  or  upon  his  common,  and 
he  takes  it  animo  furandi,  it  is  no  finding,  but  a  felony. 

So  it  is  if  the  horse  stray  into  a  neighbour's  ground  or  common,  it 
is  felony  in  him  that  so  takes  him ;  but  if  the  owner  of  the  ground 
takes  it  damage  feasant ,  or  the  lord  seises  it  as  a  stray,  tho  perchance 
he  hath  no  title  so  to  do,  this  is  not  felleo  animo,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  felony. 

If  the  sheep  of  •/?.  stray  from  the  flock  ofji.  into  the  flock 
of  B.  and  B.  drives  them  along  with  his  flock,  or  by  pure  [507] 
mistake  shears  him,  this  is  not  a  felony,  but  if  he  know  it  to 

(i)  New  Edit,  eop,  155.  p.  496. 
[3]  3  Aim.  m  Crimei,  13.  5  Am.  £d.  1645.  note  (gg.) 
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be  another's,  and  marks  it  with  his  marks,  this  is  an  evidence  of  a 
felony.[4] 

A  man  hides  a  purse  of  money  in  his  corn-mow,  his  servant  find- 
ing it  took  part  of  it,  if  by  circumstances  it  can  appear  he  knew  his 
master  laid  it  there,  it  is  felony;  but  then  the  circumstances  must  be 
pregnant,  otherwise  it  may  be  reasonably  interpreted  to  be  a  bare 
finding,  because  an  unusual  place  for  such  a  depositum, 

Jl,  hath  a  design  to  steal  the  horse  of  J9.  enters  a  plaint  of  replevin 
in  the  sheriff's  court  for  the  horse,  and  gets  him  deliver'd  to  him,  and 
then  rides  him  away;  this  is  taking  and  stealing,  because  done  in 
fraudtm  legis,(k)  P.  15  Eliz.  B.  R.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  108. 

•/?.  hath  a  mind  to  get  the  goods  of  B.  into  his  possession,  privately 
delivers  an  ejectment,  and  obtains  judgment  against  a  casual  ejector, 
and  thereby  gets  possession,  and  takes  the  goods,  if  it  were  animo 
furandij  it  is  larciny.[5]. 

If  Jl,  steals  the  horse  of  B.  and  afterwards  delivers  it  to  C.  who 
was  no  party  to  the  first  stealing,  and  C.  rides  away  with  it  animo 
furandiy  yet  C  is  no  felon  to  B.  because  tho  the  horse  was  stolen 
from  B.  yet  it  was  stole  by  •^.  and  not  by  C  for  C.  nan  cepii,  neither 
is  he  a  felon  to  •/?.  for  he  had  it  by  his  delivery. 

But  if  nd.  steal  the  horse  of  B,  and  after  C  steal  the  same  horse 
from  •/?.  in  this  case  C.  is  a  felon  both  as  to  •/?.  and  as  to  B.  for  by 
the  theft  by  *d.  B.  lost  not  the  property,  nor,  in  law,  the  possessioa 
of  his  horse  or  other  goods,  and  therefore  in  that  case  C.  may  be  ap- 
peal'd  of  felony  by  B.  or  indicted  of  felony,  quod  cepii  fy  asportavit 
the  horse  of  B.  4  H.  7.  5.  6.  13  E.  4.  3.  b. 

And  that  is  the  reason,  that  if  ^.  steals  the  goods  of  B.  in  the 
county  of  C.  and  carry  them  into  the  county  of  D.  A.  may  be  in* 
dieted  for  larciny  in  the  county  of  Z>.  for  the  continuance  of  the  as- 
portation is  a  new  caption;  but  if  he  be  indicted  of  robbery, 
[  508  ]  it  must  be  in  the  county  of  C  where  the  force  and  putting 
in  fear  was,  dt  quo  postea,  4  H.  7.  5.  6. 

II.  The  words  of  the  indictment  are  not  only  cepitj  but  cepii  ^ai" 
poriavit,  or  abduxit  or  ejfugavit.* 

If  A.  comes  into  the  close  of  B.  and  take  his  horse  with  an  intent 
to  steal  him,  and  before  he  gets  out  of  the  close  is  apprehended,  this 
is  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away,  and  is  larceny.  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  108,  109.     Justice  Dalison^s  reports. 

So  if  a  guest  lodge  in  an  inn,  and  take  the  sheets  of  the  bed  with 
an  intent  to  steal  them,  and  carries  them  out  of  his  chamber  into  the 
hall,  and  going  into  the  stable  to  fetch  his  horse  is  apprehended,  this 

{k)  See  also  Kel,  42. 

[4]  Rtg,  V.  Retd,  1  Cart.  Sf  JH.  306. 

[5]  To  constitute  the  crime  of  larceny,  the  takings  mast  be  tmn'fo  dbmiiio,  Bgainit  tha 
will  of  the  owner,  and  the  property  in  his  actual  or  constructive  potseesion.  Intt  ▼.  TU 
Slate,  9  Yerger,  198 ;  and  there  must  be  a  criminal  intention  on  the  part  of  the  taker, 
or  an  indictment  for  larceny  cannot  be  sustained.  TTie  SiaU  ▼.  Hawkin$,  8  JPorter,  R»  461* 
Wiarton^B  Crim,  Law,  394-398,  where  the  American  authorities  are  ftUl/  collected. 
S  Ru88€U  on  CrtmM,  19.  5ih.  Am,  Ed,  1845,  and  see  note  (7)fOft.  9. 50a 

•  Ft4iffiioto[7]jml.ji.508. 
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is  felony,  and  a  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away,  27  ^ssiz.  39. 
Co.  P.  C.p.  108.  and  accordingly  it  was  ruled  16  Car.  2.  B.  /?.  upon 
a  special  verdict  found  in  Cambridgeshire,{l)  •^.  comes  into  the 
dwelling-house  of  B.  nobody  being  there,  and  breaks  open  a  chest 
and  takes  out  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  lays  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  same  room,  and  is  apprehended  before  he  can  remove 
theai,[6]  he  was  indicted  upon  the  statute,  and  ousted  of  his  clergy 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  judges,  except  one;  for  the  taking  out  of  the 
chest  was  felony  by  the  common  law,  and  the  statute  of  39  Eliz,  cap. 
15.  alters  not  the  felony,  but  ousts  only  the  clergy.  Ex  libro  Bridge- 
man. 

A.  hath  his  keys  tied  to  the  strings  of  his  purse,  B.  a  cut-purse 
takes  his  purse  with  money  in  it  out  of  his  pocket,  but  the  keys, 
which  were  hanged  to  his  purse-strings,  hanged  in  his  pocket, 
A.  takes  B.  with  his  purse  in  his  hand,  but  the  string  hanged  to  his 
pocket  by  the  keys,  it  was  ruled  this  was  no  felony,  for  the  keys  and 
purse  strings  hanged  in  the  pocket  of  A.  whereby  A.  had  still  in 
law  the  possession  of  his  purse,  so  that  licet  cepit  non  asportavitj 
40  Biiz.  fFilkinson^s  case  cited  M.  8.  Jac.  C.  B,{m)  2  Easty 
P.  C.  556. 

III.  As  it  is  cepit  and  asportavit,  so  it  must  he/elonicS  or  animo 
furandij  otherwise  it  is  not  felony,[7]  for  it  is  the  mind  that  makes 

if)  ShnpBon'i  case,  Kel  31.  (m)  See  Crompt,  Justice  35  a. 

[6]  Simps<m*i  case,  Kd.  31.  State  v.Wilson,  Coxe'9  N.  J,  Rep.  439.  Amier^e  case,  6  C. 
4r  Pay.  344.  2  EaiVe  P.  C,  555.  Ro$c,  Cr,  Ev.  470.  WaUh*$  case,  Moody,  14. 

[7]  What  amounti  to  afeloniou$  taking, — If  a  person  picks  up  a  thiogf,  when  be  knows 
that  he  can  immediately  find  the  owner,  and  instead  of  returning  it  to  the  owner,  con- 
ferts  it  to  bis  own  use,  ^his  is  a  larceny.    Rex  v.  Pope^  6  Car,  Sf  P.  346. 

Ifa  party  findin^r  property  knows  the  owner,  or  if  there  be  any  mark  upon  it  by  which 
the  owner  can  be  ascertained,  and  instead  of  returningr  it,  converts  it  to  his  own  use, 
Micb  conversion  will  constitute  a  felonious  taking.  Anon.  2  Ru8».  C.  ^  M.  i(i2.  Rex  v. 
Mm€9t  id. 

A.  west  to  a  shop  and  asked  a  boy  there  to  give  him  change  for  a  half-crown;  the 
boy  gave  him  two  shillings,  and  sixpenny  worth  of  copper.  The  prisoner  held  out  a 
half<«rown,  which  the  boy  touched,  but  never  got  hold  of  it,  and  tlie  prisoner  ran  away 
with  the  two  shillings  and  the  copper  i—Held  a  larceny  of  the  two  shillings  and  the  cop- 
per.   Rex.  V.  WiUiamM,  6  Car.  Sf  P.  390. 

A.  the  owner  of  a  boat  was  employed  by  B.  the  captain  of  a  ship,  to  carry  a  number  of 
wooden  staves  ashore  in  his  boat;  b.*$  men  were  put  into  the  boit,  but  were  under  the 
eootrol  of  A.  who  did  not  deliver  all  the  staves,  but  took  one  of  them  away  to  the  house 
of  his  mother : — Held,  that  this  was  a  bailment  of  the  staves  to  A.  and  not  a  charge  only ; 
and  that  a  mere  non-delivery  of  the  staves  would  not  have  been  a  larceny  in  A.  but  that 
if  A.  separated  one  of  the  staves  from  the  rest,  and  carried  it  to  a  place  different  from 
that  of  its  destination  with  intent  to  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  that  was  equivalent 
to  a  breaking  of  bulk,  and  therefore  would  be  sufficient  to  constitute  a  larceny.  Rex  v. 
Hnoell,  7  Car.  Sf  F.  325. 

If  A.  asks  B.  who  is  not  his  servant,  to  put  a  letter  in  the  post,  telling  him  it  contains 
money,  and  B.  breaks  the  seal  and  abstracts  the  money  before  he  puU  the  letter  into  the 
post,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.  Rex  v.  Jonce^  7  Car,  Sf  P.  151.  But  ifa  person,  from  idle 
curiosity,  either  personal  or  political,  opens  a  letter  addressed  to  another  person,  and 
keeps  the  letter,  this  is  no  larceny,  even  though  a  part  of  his  object  may  be  to  prevent  the 
fetter  from  reaching  its  destination.    Reg.  v.  Godfrey^  8  Car.  e^  P.  563. 

To  coDstU'ite  a  Urceny,  by  a  party  to  whom  goods  have  been  delivered  oo  hire,  there 
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the  taking  of  another's  goods  to  be  a  felony,  or  a  bare  trespass  only 

but  because  the  intention  and  mind  are  secret,  the  intention  must  be 

judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  and  tho  these  cir- 

[  509  ]  cumstances  are  various,  and  may  sometimes  deceive,  yet 

most  not  only  be  an  original  intention  to  convert  them  to  bii  own  use,  but  a  subsequent 
actual  conversion ;  and  a  mere  agreement  by  the  hirer  to  accept  a  sum  offered  for  the 
goods  is  not  such  conversion  if  the  party  who  makes  the  offer  does  not  intend  to  pur- 
chase unless  his  suspicions  as  to  the  honesty  and  right  of  the  vendor  to  sell  are  removed. 
Reg,  v.  Brooks,  8  Car,  Sf  P.  295. 

A  person  by  false  pretences  induced  a  tradesman  to  send  by  his  servant  to  a  particular 
house,  goods  of  the  value  of  *i«.  lOJ.  with  change  for  a  crown  piece.  On  the  way  he 
net  the  servant,  and  induced  him  to  part  with  the  goods  and  change  a  crown  |nece,  but 
which  afterwards  was  found  to  be  bad.  Both  the  tradesman  and  servant  swore  thit  tht 
latter  had  no  authority  to  part  with  the  goods  or  change  without  receiving  the  crown 
piece  in  payment;  though  the  former  admitted  that  be  intended  to  sell  the  goods,  and 
never  expected  them  back  again : — Held  that  the  offence  amounted  to  Uroeny.  Rex  v. 
Small,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  46. 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  it  appeared  that  a  landlord  went  to  his  tenant  (who  had 
removed  all  his  goods)  to  demand  rent  amounting  toXl2  10a.  taking  with  him  a  receipt 
ready  written  and  signed ;  the  tenant  gave  him  £3,  and  asked  to  look  at  the  receipt  It 
was  given  to  him,  and  he  refused  to  return  it,  or  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  rent  It 
was  proved  by  the  landlord  that  at  the  time  he  gave  the  prisoner  the  receipt,  be  thought 
the  prisoner  was  going  to  pay  him  the  rent,  and  that  he  should  not  have  parted  with  the 
receipt  unless  he  had  been  paid  all  the  rent,  but  that  when  be  put  the  receipt  into  the 
prisoner's  hands  he  never  expected  to  have  the  receipt  again ;  and  that  he  did  not  want 
tho  receipt  again,  but  wanted  his  rent  to  be  paid :  Held  a  larceny,  and  that  the  &ct  of 
the  tenant  giving  tho  J£2  made  no  difference.    Reg,  v.  Rodnay,  9  Car,  Sf  P.  784. 

An  ostler  assisted  in  removing  from  a  wagon  which  stopped  at  the  inn  where  he  wu 
employed,  a  quantity  of  hay  which  had  been  taken  by  the  waggoner  from  his  master*! 
stables  and  put  into  the  wagon,  such  hay  not  being  allowed  for  the  horses  on  the  jour- 
ney:— Held,  that  the  ostler  was  properly  indicted  for  receiving,  because  as  the  hay  wai 
not  always  allowed  by  the  master  for  the  horses,  the  moment  it  was  removed  by  the 
waggoner  fVom  the  stable  to  the  wagon  a nimo /uraiufi,  the  larceny  was  complete.  A^. 
▼.  Gruneell,  9  Car,  df  P.  365. 

A  person  hired  to  drive  cattle  to  a  particular  place,  who  sells  the  same,  and  abecoods 
with  the  money,  is  guilty  of  stealing,  though  the  intention  to  sell  be  not  conceived  till 
after  taking  possession  of  the  cattle.    Reg,  v.  Jackwn,  2  M.  C,  C,  R.  33. 

A  prisoner  was  employed  as  master  of  a  coal  vessel.  The  custom  of  the  trade  was 
that  he  should  receive  two-thirds  of  the  freight — he  took  the  whole : — Held,  that  he  was 
not  a  joint  proprietor  with  the  master,  and  that  he  was  properly  convicted  of  stealing  the 
master's  third,    iinon.  3  Lewin,  C,  C,  358.    &  P.  Hdmee*  case,  id,  256. 

If  a  person  not  being  the  servant  of  the  party  who  introsts^him,  receive  a  parcel  contain, 
hig  notes  to  take  to  a  coach-office,  and  abstract  the  notes  on  his  way  there,  and  apply 
them  to  his  use,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.    Reg.  v.  Jenkini,  9  Car,  4r  P'  98. 

To  constitute  felony,  breach  of  trust  is  not  sufficient;  there  must  be  a  felonioos  taking, 
but  that  is  satisfied  bv  an  act  not  warranted  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  property  wu 
delivered.    Cartwright  v.  Green,  8  Ve9.jun.  4012. 

To  obtain  property  by  fraud,  and  under  a  preconcerted  plan  to  rob  is  felony,  but  the 
animu9  furandi  must  be  found  b^  the  jury.    Rex  v.  Homer,  1  Leaeh,  C,  C  370. 

A  banker's  clerk  enters  a  fictitious  sum  in  the  leger  to  the  credit  of  a  customer,  and 
tells  him  he  has  paid  the  sum  to  his  account,  and  on  the  faith  of  it  obtains  from  the  cos- 
tomcr  his  check  on  the  bankers,  which  the  prisoner  pays  to  himself  by  bank  notes  from 
the  till,  and  enters  in  the  waste-book  a  true  account  of  the  check-drawer  and  notes  at 
paid,  **to  a  man."  This  was  held  a  felonious  taking  of  the  notes  from  the  tilL  Rex  v. 
Hamtnon,4  Taunt,  304.  3  Leaeh,  C.  C,  1083. 

The  assent  of  a  prosecutor  to  give  facility  to  the  commission  of  a  larceny  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  detecting  the  offenders,  does  not  do  away  the  felony,  although  the  property  wai 
not  taken  against  his  will.  Rex  v.  Egginton,  3  Leaeh,  C.  C.  913.  3  Rati,  P.  C.  494 
666.    SB.  ^  P.  508. 

The  owner  of  goods,  knowing  of  in  intention  in  the  priMiien  to  tteol  them,  they  hav- 
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regularly  and  ordinarily  these  circumstances  following  direct  in  this 
case. 

If  A.  thinking  he  hath  a  title  to  the  horse  of  B.  seiseth  it  as  his 
own,  or  supposing  that  J9.  holds  of  him  distrains  the  horse  of  B. 

ing  plotted  bo  to  do  with  liis  eervant,  desired  the  servant  to  carry  on  his  business  with  & 
view  to  the  detection  of  the  thieves;  in  consequence  of  which  the  servant,  with  the 
consent  of  his  master,  agreed  with  the  prisoners  to  open  the  outer  door  to  them,  and  let 
them  into  the  house,  when  they  brotie  open  inner  apartments,  and  took  the  goods:  HM^ 
bj  a  majority  of  the  judges,  to  be  larceny;  one  doubting,  because  of  the  owner*s  assent 
•od  partial  encouragement  of  the  felony  by  means  of  his  servant.    Jh, 

If  a  man  steals  goods  in  one  county,  and  carry  them  into  another,  it  will  be  larceny  in 
the  latter,  though  the  goods  are  not  carried  into  the  latter  county  until  long  after  the 
original  theft  Htx  v.  Fariktn,  1  /2.  ^  JIT.  C.  C.  12.  45;  2  Rm9.  C.  ^  JIT.  174.    See  infra. 

An  indictment  for  robbing  a  mail-bag  of  letters  must  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the 
mail  was  actually  taken,  in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  the  statute;  and  cannot  be 
laid  in  the  county  where  the  prisoner  was  in  possession  of  it  only;  the  jury  finding  that 
the  letters  had  been  taken  from  the  bag  into  some  other  county  through  which  the  mail 
bad  passed.    Rex  v.  Thoma9y  2  Ea%U  P'  C,  605.    2  Leach,  C,  C.  634. 

To  make  a  taking  felonious,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  done  lueri  eausd  ; 
taking  with  an  intent  to  destroy  will  be  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of  larceny,  if 
done  to  serve  the  prisoner  or  another  person,  though  not  in  a  pecuniary  way.  Rex  y. 
CmUage,  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  292.    2  Ru8$.  C,  Sf  Af.  94. 

If  a  man  steals  his  own  goods  from  his  own  bailee,  though  he  has  no  intent  to  charfire 
the  bailee,  but  his  intent  is  to  defraud  the  king;  yet  if  the  bailee  had  an  interest  in  the 
possession,  and  could  have  witliheld  it  from  the  owner,  the  taking  is  a  larceny.  Rex  y. 
WilkiMim,  R.  ^  R.  C.  C.  470.    2  Ruse,  C.  Sf  AT.  156. 

If  a  partUowner  of  property  steal  it  from  the  person  in  whose  custody  it  is,  and  who  ia 
responsible  for  its  safety,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny.  Rex  v.  Bramley,  K,  Se  R,  C,  C,  478. 
URu9S,C^M.i55. 

To  constitute  larceny  the  felonious  intention  must  exist  in  the  mind  at  the  time  the 
property  was  obtained;  for  if  it  be  obtained  by  fair  contract,  and  afterwards  fraudulently 
converted,  it  is  no  felony.     Rex  v.  Charleicood,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  409.    2  Eaet,  F.  C.  689. 

If^  however,  a  fraudulent  conversion  takes  place  after  the  privity  of  contract  is  deter* 
mined,  it  is  felony.    Jb. 

Obtaining  a  post-chaise  by  hiring  with  a  felonious  intent  to  convert  it  to  the  use  of  the 
hlree,  is  felony,  although  the  contract  of  hiring  was  not  for  any  definite  time.  Rex  v. 
SemjUe.  I  Leach,  C.  C.  420.    2  East,  P.  C.  691. 

If  a  man  who  is  hired  to  drive  cattle,  sell  them,  It  is  larceny;  for  he  has  the  custody 
only,' and  not  the  right  to  the  possession;  his  possession  is  the  owner*s  possession,  though 
he  IS  a  general  drover ;  at  least  if  he  is  paid  by  the  day.  Rex  v.  McNamie,  I  M,  C,  C,  R^ 
368. 

The  prisoner  went  into  a  shop  in  London,  and  purchased  jewelry,  and  said  he  would 
pay  in  cash;  and  the  seller  agreed  to  deliver  the  goods  at  a  coach.office  belonging  to  an 
inn  where  the  prisoner  stated  that  he  lodged.  The  seller  made  out  an  invoice  and  took 
the  goods  there,  witen  the  prisoner  said  he  had  been  disappointed  in  receiving  some 
money  he  expected  by  letter.  Just  afterwards,  a  two-penny  post  letter  was  put  in  his 
.hands,  which  he  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  seller,  and  said  he  bad  to  meet  a  friend  at 
7bm*s  Coffee-house  at  seven,  who  could  supply  the  money.  The  goods  were  left  at  the 
ooach-office,  and  the  seller  went  home.  The  prisoner  had  taken  a  place  in  the  mail,  but 
be  countermanded  that,  and  absconded  with  the  goods.  The  seller  swore  that  he  con- 
■idered  the  goods  sold  if  he  got  his  cash,  but  not  before.  It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say 
whether  the  prisoner  had  any  intention  of  buying  and  paying  for  the  goods,  or  whether 
he  gave  the  order  merely  to  get  possession  of  them  to  convert  them  to  his  own  u^e.  The 
jury  found  the  latter,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted;  and  the  conviction  was  held  right 
by  the  twelve  judges.    Rex  v.  Campbell,  Car,  C,  L,  280;  R,  ^  M.  C,  C,  R.  179. 

Getting  goods  delivered  into  a  hired  cart,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  price  shall 
be  paid  for  tliem  before  they  are  taken  from  the  cart,  and  then  getting  them  from  the 
cart  without  paying  the  price,  will  be  larceny,  if  the  prisoner  never  hod  any  intention  of 
paying,  but  had'  ab  initio  the  intention  to  defraud.    Rex  v.  Pratt,  R,  Sf  itf.  C,  C  R,  250. 

Taking  goods,  though  prisoner  has  bargained  to  buy,  is  felonious,  if  by  the  usage,  the 
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without  cause,  this  regularly  makes  it  no  felony,  but  a  trespass, 
because  there  is  a  pretense  of  title ;  but  yet  this  may  be  but  a  trick 
to  colour  a  felony,  and  the  ordinary  discovery  of  a  felonious  intent 


gricc  ought  to  Ue  paid  before  they  are  taken,  and  the  owner  did  not  consent  to  their 
e'lng  taken,  and  the  prisoner,  when  he  bargained  for  them,  did  not  intend  to  pay  for 
them,  but  meant  to  get  them  into  his  possession  and  dispose  of  them  for  bis  own  benefit 
without  paying  for  them.    Rex  ▼.  Gilbert,  R,  Sf  M.  C,  C,  R,  185. 

If  a  person,  having  ordered  a  tradesman  to  bring  goods  to  his  boose,  look  oat  a  certain 
quantity,  and  ask  Uie  price  of  them  separate  from  the  rest,  and  then  by  sending  tho 
tradesman  home  on  pretence  of  wanting  other  articles,  take  the  opportunity  of  running 
away  with  the  goods  so  looked  out,  with  intent  to  steal  them,  it  is  larceny,  for  as  the 
■ale  was  not  completed,  the  possession  of  the  property  still  remained  in  the  tradesman. 
Bex  V.  SharpU$$,  1  Leach,  C,  C.  92;  2  EasU  F.  C  675. 

Where  property,  which  the  prosecutor,  had  bought,  was  weighed  out  in  the  presence 
of  his  clerk,  and  delivered  to  his  carman*s  servant  to  carl,  who  let  other  persons  take 
away  the  cart  and  dispose  of  the  property  for  his  benefit  jointly  with  that  of  the  others. 
The  carman's  servant,  as  well  as  the  others,  are  guilty  of  Urceny  at  common  law. 
Rex  V.  Harding,  R,  Sf  R.  C.  C,  \^5;  1  Ru8$,  C.  4r  M.  200. 

Where  the  owner  sends  goods  by  his  servant  to  be  delivered  to  i4.,bat  B.  fraudolently 
procures  the  delivery  to  himself  by  pretending  to  be  il.,  he  is  guilty  of  felony.  Rex  v. 
WUkifii,  2  Ea$t,  P.  C,  673, 1  Leaeh,  €.  C.  520. 

Getting  a  parcel  from  a  carrier's  servant,  by  falsely  pretending  to  be  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  if  it  be  taken  animo  furanai,  it  is  larceny,  for  the  servant  has  no 
authority  to  part  with  it  but  to  tho  right  person.  Rex  ▼.  Longttretk,  R,  ^  M, 
C,  C.  R.  137. 

Fraudulently  obtaining  a  chest  of  tea  from  the  India  House,  though  by  means  of  a 
regular  request,  note,  and  permit,  was  holdcn  to  be  a  larceny.  Rex  v.  Ueneh^  2  Ruit, 
C.  A  M,  120;  R.  ^  R.  C.  C.  163. 

Where  the  prisoner  having  offered  to  accommodate  the  prosecutor  with  gold  for 
notes,  the  latter  put  down  a  number  of  bank-notes  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  ex- 
changed, which  the  prisoner  took  up  and  ran  away  with :  Held,  a  larceny  if  the  jurv 
believed  that  he  intehded  to  run  away  with  them  at  the  time,  and  not  to  return  the  gold. 
Rex  V.  O/toer,  2  Ru99,  C.  4*  M.  122. 

To  obtain  a  bill  of  exchange  from  an  indorsee  under  a  pretence  of  getting  it  dis- 
counted, is  felony,  if  the  jury  find  that  the  indorsee  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  bill  in 
the  prisoner's  possession  without  the  money,  and  that  he  undertook  to  discount  with  a 
preconcerted  design  to  convert  its  produce  to  his  own  use.  Rex  v.  AiekeiU^  1  Leaek, 
C.  C.  294 ;  2  Eaet,  P.  C,  675. 

Where  two  planned  to  rob  the  prosecutrix  of  some  coats,  and  one  got  her  to  go  'with 
him  that  he  might  get  some  money  to  buy  them  of  her,  and  she  left  the  coats  with  the 
other,  who  immediately  absconded  with  them:  Held,  that  the  receipt  by  the  one 
amounted  to  a  felonious  taking  of  the  coats  by  both.  Rex  v.  County,  S  Rumm*  C.  St  M. 
127-175. 

If  a  bureau  be  delivered  to  a  carpenter  to  repair,  and  he  discover  money  in  a  secret 
drawer  of  it,  which  he  unnecessarily  as  to  its  repairs  breaks  open,  and  converts  the 
money  to  his  own  use,  it  is  a  felonious  taking  of  the  property,  unless  it  appear  that  he 
did  it  with  intention  to  restore  it  to  its  right  owner.  Cartwright  v.  Oreen,  2  Leaek^' 
C.C.  952.  8  Fes.jtiii.405. 

A  person  purchased  at  public  auction  a  bureau,  in  which  he  afterwards  discovered,  in 
a  secret  drawer,  a  purse  containing  money,  which  ho  appropriated  to  his  own  use.  At 
the  time  uf  the  sale,  no  person  knew  that  the  bureau  contained  any  thing  whatever: 
Heldf  that  if  tho  buyer  had  express  notice,  that  the  bureau  alone  and  not  its  contents,  if 
any,  was  sold  to  him ;  or  if  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  thing  more  than  the 
bureau  itself  wos  sold,  the  abstraction  of  the  money  was  a  felonious  taking,  and  he  was 
guilty  of  larceny  in  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use.  But  that  if  he  had  reasonable 
ground  for  believing  that  he  bought  the  bureau  with  its  contents,  if  any,  be  had  a 
colourable  property,  and  it  was  no  larceny.    Merry  v.  Green,  7  Jlfee.  ^  W,  623. 

If  a  parcel  be  accidently  lefl  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  the  coachman,  instead  of 
restoring  it  to  the  owner,  detain  it,  open  it,  destroy  part  of  its  contents,  and  borrow 
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18,  if  the  party  doth  it  secretly,  or  being  charged  with  the  goods 
denies  it. 

If  w?.  takes  away  the  goods  of  B,  openly  before  him  or  other  per- 
son (otherwise  than  by  apparent  robbery)  this  carries  with  it  an 


money  on  the  rest,  he  is  %m\ij  of  felony.  Rex  ▼.  TTynne,  1  Leach^  C.  C.  413 ;  3  Eoif, 
P.  C.  664-697;  &  P.  Rtx  v.  SeaT9,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  415  n. 

A  aenrant  clandestinely  taking  his  master's  corn,  thonph  to  give  to  his  master'f 
boFMiB,  is  guilty  of  larceny.  Rex  v.  Morjit,  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  307;  3  Ruee.  C.  ^f  M.  94; 
&  P.  Reg.  V.  Usbome,  5  Jut,  300;  Reg,  ▼.  CareeweU,  5  Jur.  351,  contra;  Reg,  ▼• 
COe,  Id.  n. 

PoUinK  wool  from  the  bodies  of  live  sheep  and  lambs,  animo  furandi,  \»  larceny. 
MUx  V.  Martin,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  171 ;  3  Eaet,  P.  C.  618. 

So  it  is  larceny  to  take  the  milk  from  a  cow.    Jb. 

The  prisoner  having  lifted  ap  a  bag  from  the  boot  of  a  coach,  was  detected  before  he 
Did  got  it  oQt;  and  it  did  not  appear  that  it  was  entirely  removed  fVom  the  space  it  at 
first  occupied  in  the  boot,  but  the  raising  it  from  the  bottom  had  completely  removed 
each  part  of  it  from  the  space  that  specific  part  occupied :  Held,  that  it  was  a  com- 
plete asportation.    Rex  v.  Waleh,  I  R.  Sf  M.  C.  C.  12. 14 ;  3  Ru9§.  C.  if  M.  96. 

To  remove  a  package  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  wagon  with  a  felonious  intent  to 
take  it  away,  is  a  sufficient  asportation  to  constitute  a  larceny ;  but  merely  to  alter  the 
position  of  a  package  on  the  spot  where  it  lies,  is  not.  Rex  ▼•  Coelet,  1  Leach,  C,  C 
336 ;  3  fiisf,  P.  C.  556.    See  Rex  v.  Cherry,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  336  n;  3  Eaet,  P.  C.  556. 

If  a  warehouseman  has  several  bags  of  wheat  delivered  to  him  for  safe  custody,  and 
be  take  the  whole  of  the  wheat  out  of  one  bag.  it  is  no  less  a  larceny  than  if  he  had 
severed  a  part  from  the  residue  of  the  wheat  in  the  same  bag,  and  had  taken  only  that 

Srt,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  wheat  in  the  bag.    Rex  v.  Brazier,  R,if  R.  C,  C. 
7;  3  Ru99.  C.  ^  M.  134. 

What  doe$  not  amount  to  a  taking.— A.,  in  consequence  of  seeing  an  advertisement, 
applied  to  ^.  to  raise  money  for  him.  B.  said  he  would  procure  him  £5000,  and  pro- 
duced from  his  pocket-book  10  blank  6«.  bill-stamps,  across  each  of  which  A,  wrote, 
■*  Accepted,  payable  at  Messrs.  P.  Sf  Co.  IS9  F.  street,  London,"  and  signed  his  name, 
B.,  who  was  present,  took  up  the  stamps,  and  nothing  was  said  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  tliem.  Afterwards  bills  of  exchange  for  jCoOO  each  were  drawn  on  these 
stamps,  and  B.  put  them  into  circulation :  Held,  that  these  stamps  with  the  accept- 
onees  thus  written  upon  them,  were  neither  "  bills  of  exchange,**  **  orders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,'*  or  **  securities  for  money;'*  and  held  also,  that  a  charge  of  larceny 
against  B.  for  stealing  the  stamps,  and  for  stealingf  the  paper  on  which  the  stamps  were, 
would  not  be  sustained,  as  this  was  no  larceny.    Rex  v.  Hart,  6  Ca.r  4r  ^*  1-06. 

Stealing  by  the  wife  of  a  member  of  a  fVlendly  society,  money  of  the  society,  de- 
posited in  a  box  in  the  husband's  custody,  kept  locked  by  the  stewards,  is  not  larceny. 
Rex  ▼.  milie,  1  M.  C.  C.  R.  375. 

Clandestinely  taking  away  articles  to  induce  the  owner  (a  girl)  to  fetch  them,  and 
thereby  to  give  the  prisoner  an  opportunity  to  solicit  her  to  commit  fornication  with 
him,  is  not  felonious.    Rex  v.  Dickenson,  R.  6f  R.  C.  C.  430 ;  3  Ruee.  C.  if  M.  98. 

]f  a  larceny  be  committed  out  of  the  kingdom,  though  within  the  king's  dominions, 
(e.  g,  in  Jereey)  bringing  the  things  stolen  into  this  kingdom,  will  not  make  it  larceny 
here.    Rex  v.  Frowe$,  M.  C.  C.  R.  349.  &  P;  Reg.  v.  Madge,  9  Car.  4r  ''*  39 ;  see  infra. 

A.  delivered  his  wateh  to  B.  to  be  repaired,  instead  of  repairing  it  ho  sold  it,  and  A, 
being  informed  of  this,  told  B.  that  he  would  cither  have  his  watch  or  the  money:  i/eM, 
no  felony.    Rex  v.  Leny,  4  Car.  Sf  P.  341. 

Where  a  person  gave  his  servant  a  £5  note  to  get  changed,  and  he  got  the  note  changed 
and  made  off  with  the  change :  Held  to  be  no  larceny,  but  an  embezzlement  Rex  v. 
SuUene^  Car.  C.  L.  319 ;  R.  Sf  M.  C.  C.  R.  139. 

A.  had  consigned  three  trusses  of  hay  to  B.  and  had  sent  them  by  the  prisoner*s  cart; 
the  prisoner  took  away  one  of  the  trusses,  which  was  found  in  his  stable  not  broken  up. 
Held  no  larceny,  at  the  prisoner  did  not  break  up  the  truss.  Rex  v.  Fratley,  5  Car.  Sf 
P.  533. 

Jf  a  poacher  take  a  gun  by  force  from  a  gamekeeper  under  the  impreeeion  that  it  may 
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evidence  onl7  of  a  trespass,  because  done  openl7  in  the  presence  of 
the  owner,  or  of  other  persons  that  are  known  to  the  owner. 

l(ji.  leaves  his  harrow  or  his  plow-strings  in  the  field,  and  B. 
having  land  in  the  same  field  useth  it,  and  having  done,  either  return- 
be  lued  against  him,  it  is  no  felonj,  thougfii  he  state  afterwards  that  fae  will  aell  the  gan, 
and  it  be  not  subseqaentlj  heard  of.    Rex  v.  Holloway^  5  Car,  4r  P-  524* 

It  is  not  an  indictable  offence  to  take  away  a  chattel,  onJess  such  a  degree  of  force  be 
iwed  as  will  make  it  an  ofll>nce  against  the  pablic,  and  the  indictment  mast  show  that 
fret.    Rex  V.  Gardiner,  1  Ruee,  C.  6f  M.  52. 

To  obtain  from  a  person  his  note  of  hand  by  threatening  with  a  knife  held  to  his  throat 
to  take  away  his  life,  was  not  a  felonious  stealing  of  the  note  within  $tat,  2.  Geo,  2.  e. 
25 ;  for  it  never  was  of  value  to  or  in  the  peaceable  ponesaion  of  such  peraon.  MUx  v. 
Phipee,  2  Leaeh,  C.  C,  673;  2  Eatt,  P,  C,  599. 

If  a  person  be  induced  to  play  at  hiding  under  the  hat,  and  stake  down  his  money 
Toluntarily  on  the  event,  meaning  to  receive  the  stake  if  he  wins,  and  to  pay  it  if  he  losei,^ 
the  taking  up  of  the  stake  so  deposited  by  him  on  tlie  table,  is  not  a  felonious  taking, 
altboQgh  the  taker  was  made  to  appear  to  win  the  money  by  fraudulent  cooapiracy  and 
collusion.    Rex  v.  NiekoUon,  2  Leoeh,  C,  C,  610 ;  2  £tf«<,  K  C.  669. 

Where  a  prisoner  took  a  packet  of  diamonds  to  a  pawnbroker,  with  whom  be  had  pre- 
▼iously  pledged  a  broach ;  and  having  agreed  with  the  shopman  for  the  amount  of  the 
loan,  sealed  them  up  and  received  the  amount,  deducting  the  amount  for  which  the 
broach  was  pledged;  but  instead  of  giving  the  packet  of  diamonds  to  the  shopman,  gave 
him  a  packet  of  similar  appearance,  containing  only  glass :  Held,  that  it  was  not  larceny, 
but  only  a  fraud.    Rex  v.  MnMetm,  Car.  C.  L,  281. 

If  a  pawnbroker*s  servant,  who  has  a  general  authority  from  his  master  to  act  in  hit 
business,  delivers  up  a  pledge  to  the  pawner  on  receiving  a  parcel  from  the  pawner, 
which  he  supposes  contains  valuables  he  has  just  seen  in  the  pawner's  possession  in  a 
similar  parcel,  the  receipt  of  the  pledge  by  the  pawner  is  not  a  larceny.  iZex  v.  Jadi- 
ton,  A.  ^Af.  CCA.  119. 

Where  a  letter  enclosing  a  check  was  directed  to  **  JameM  MucHow,  Si,  Jllarfiii*«  Lax, 
Birmineham,"  and  no  person  of  that  name  lived  there,  but  the  prisoner  lived  about  tea 
yards  from  St,  Martin*§  Lane  and  another  Jamee  Mucklow  lived  in  New  Hall  street, 
and  the  prisoner,  in  consequence  of  a  message  left  by  the  postman,  got  the  letter  from 
the  post-office  and  appropriated  the  check  to  his  pwn  use :  Held,  that  it  was  not  a  fek>> 
nious  taking.    Rex  v.  MuckUno,  Car,  C  L.  280;  R,  Sf  M,  C.  C,  R,  160. 

A  prisoner  eannot  be  found  guilty  of  stealing  goods  if  it  appear  that  he  could  not  otbe^ 
wise  get  them  than  by  the  delivery  of  the  prosecutor's  wife,  in  which  case  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  received  them  from  her.  Rex  v.  Harriion,  1  Leach,  C  C  47;  2  Ea^  P, 
C,  559. 

Where  a  jury  found  that  one  who  assisted  in  taking  another's  goods  firom  a  fire  in  his 
presence,  but  without  his  desire,  and  who  afterwards  concealed  and  denied  having  theoi, 
yet  took  them  honestly  at  first,  and  that  the  evil  intention  to  convert  them  came  on  the 
taker  afterwards,  it  was  held  no  larceny.  Rex  v.  Leigh,  2  Eaet,  f  •  C  694;  1  Leaeh,  (7. 
C411.R. 

If  the  owner  parts  with  possession  of  goods  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the  liailee,  when 
that  purpose  is  executed,  neglects  to  return  them,  and  aflerwarids  disposes  of  them,  if  ho 
hod  not  a  felonious  intention  when  he  originally  took  them,  his  subsequent  withholding 
and  disposing  of  them  will  not  constitute  a  new  felonious  taking,  or  make  him  guilty  it 
felony.    Rex  v.  Banke,  R,  Sf  R,  C.  C,  411 ;  Q  Ruu  C,  ^  M,  132. 

Semble,  that  if  a  master  of  a  foreign  vessel,  captured  by  a  Briii$h  ship  and  carried  into 
port,  takes  goods  from  the  vessel  after  she  has  been  condemned  as  a  prise,  it  is  not  a 
larceny  unless  there  is  evidence  that  he  took  them  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  to 
his  private  use.  Rex  v.  Van  Mayen,  R,  Sf  R,  C.  C  118.  2.  Rtu§,  C  ^  M,  199. 

If  a  tradesman  sell  a  stranger  goods,  enter  them  to  his  debit,  and  makes  out  a  bill  of 
parcels  fur  them  as  goods  sold,  and  the  goods  are  delivered  to  the  purchaser  by  the  servant 
of  the  seller,  who  receives  bills  for  them,  it  is  not  felony,  although  the  tradesman  sold 
them  for  ready  money,  never  intending  to  give  the  stranger  credit,  and  it  appear  that  he 
had  taken  the  apartments  to  which  he  ordered  them  to  1^  sent  for  the  purpose  of  obtaio- 
ing  them  fraudulently.  Rex  v.  Parker,  2  Leach,  C,  C  614.  2  East,  P.  C  671. 

Where  the  prisoner  obtained  possession  of  a  hat  from  the  maker,  which  had  been 
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efh  them  to  the  place  where  they  were,  or  acquaints  B.  with  it,  this 
is  no  felony,  but  at  most  a  trespass. 

If  ^.  and  B,  being  neighbours,  and  Ji.  having  an  horse  on  the 
eommon,  and  B.  having  cattle  there,  that  he  cannot  readily  find, 

ordered  by  a  third  person,  by  fending  a  boy  for  it  in  the  mtme  of  snch  person.    HM, 
it  did  not  amount  to  larceny.  Rex  v.  Adatn§,  2  Ru§8,  C,  Ijf  M.  113,  R.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  225. 

Where  goods  in  a  shop  were  tied  to  a  string  whicli  was  fastened  by  one  end  to  the 
bottom  of  the  counter,  and  a  thief  took  up  the  goods  and  carried  them  away  towards  the 
door,  as  far  as  the  string  would  permit :  Held,  that  being  no  severence  there  was  no  as. 
portatioD,  and  consequently  it  was  not  a  felony.  Anon.  2  East,  P,  C,  556.  1  Leach,  C.  C. 

Where  the  prisoner  set  up  a  long  bale  upon  end,  in  a  wagon,  and  cut  the  wrapper  all 
the  way  down,  with  intent  to  remove  the  contents,  but  was  apprehended  before  he  had 
taken  any  thing  out  of  it:  Held,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  asportation  to  constitute 
a  larceny.  Rex  v.  Cherry,  1  Leach,  C,  C.236.  n.  2  Ea§l,  /^  C.  556. 

If  a  master  and  owner  of  a  ship  steal  some  of  the  goods  delivered  to  him  to  carry,  it 
ia  Dot  larceny  in  him,  unless  he  take  the  goods  out  of  their  packageai  Rgx  ▼.  Madox,  R, 
^  R.  C.  C.  92.  2  Ru99.  C.  &  M,  135. 

Nor  if  larceny,  would  it  nave  been  a  capital  offence  within  itat.  24.  Geo.  2.  C  45.  Jb, 

If  one  employed  to  carry  goods  for  hire,  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use,  but  does 
BOl  break  bulk,  this  is  no  larceny,  although  the  person  so  employed  was  not  a  common 
carrier,  but  was  only  employed  in  this  particular  instance.  Rex  v.  FUtcher,  4  Car.  4 
P.  544. 

Where  a  person  received  a  check  from  Sir  T,  P.  to  buy  Exchequer-bills,  and  he  car- 
ried it  to  tlie  banker*s,  got  the  cash,  and  embezzled  part,  on  being  indicted  for  stealing: 
tkU  first,  that  as  there  was  no  fraud  to  induce  Sir  T.  P.  to  deliver  the  check,  it  was  not 
larceny,  although  the  prisoner  intended  to  misapply  the  property  when  he  took  it,  and 
misapplied  accordingly.  Secondly,  that  as  Sir  T,  P.  never  had  possession  of  the  mo- 
nej  received  at  the  banker's,  but  by  the  hands  of  the  prisoner,  the  indictment  could  not 
be  supported.  Rex  v.  Wal$h,  R.  if  R.  C.  C.  215.  2  Leach,  C.  C.  1054.  4  Tauni.  258. 
Bat  see  7  4*  8  Oeo.  4.  c.  29. 

A.  was  indicted  at  common  law,  for  simple  larceny,  in  stealing  in  Middlesex  a  quan- 
tity of  lead.  It  appeared  that  the  lead  was  stolen  from  the  roof  of  the  church  of  Her,  in 
Bi^ckinghamshire.  The  prisoner  was  indicted  at  the  central  criminal  court  which  hat 
jprisdietion  in  Middlesex,  (under  A  6f  b  Will.  4.  c.  36.)  but  not  in  Buckinghamshire. 
MM,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  there  on  the  ground  that  the  original  taking  not  being 
a  larceny,  but  created  by  statute  a  felony,  the  subsequent  possession  could  not  be  con^ 
eidered  a  larceny.  Rex  v.  Millar,  7  Car.  if  P.  665. 

A  drover  of  cattle  was  employed  by  a  grazier  in  the  country,  to  drive  eight  oxen  to 
Xeadofi,  his  instructions  were,  that  if  he  could  sell  them  on  the  road  be  mif  ht :  and  those 
Jw  did  not  sell  on  the  road  he  was  to  take  to  a  particular  salesman  in  SmiAjield  market, 
who  was  to  sell  them  for  the  grazier.  The  drover  sold  two  on  the  road,  and  instead  of 
taking  the  remaining  six  to  the  salesman,  drove  them  himself  to  Smithjield  market,  and 
aold  tliem  there,  and  received  the  money,  which  he  applied  to  his  own  use :  Held,  that  he 
could  not  be  convicted  either  of  larceny  or  embezzlemenL  Reg,  v.  Ooodbody,  8  Car,  Sf 
P.  665. 

Where  in  a  case  of  ring-dropping  the  prisoners  prevailed  on  the  prosecutor  to  buy  the 
•bare  of  the  other  party,  and  the  prosecutor  was  prevailed  on  to  part  with  his  money — 
Intending  to  part  with  it  forever,  and  not  with  the  possession  of  it  only:  Held,  that  this 
was  not  a  larceny.  Reg.  v.  WUlton,  8  Car,  dp  P.  111. 

A.  was  treating  B.  at  a  beer-house,  and  A.  wishing  to  pay,  put  down  a  sovereign,  de- 
fliriDg  the  landlady  to  give  him  change ;  she  could  not  do  so,  and  B.  said  he  would  go 
oot  and  get  change.  A,  said,  •*  You  wont  come  back  with  tlie  change.**  B.  replied, 
*  Never  fear.**  A.  allowed  B.  to  take  up  the  sovereign,  and  B.  never  returned  either  with 
it  or  the  change :  Held  no  larceny,  as  A.  having  permitted  the  sovereign  to  be  taken  away, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  being  changed,  he  could  never  have  expected  to  receive  back  tiie  spe- 
eific  coin,  and  had,  therefore,  divested  himself  of  the  entire  possession  of  it.  Rsg,v,  7%e. 
mas,  9  Car.  Sf  P.  741. 

It  ia  not  larceny  for  miners,  employed  to  bring  ore  to  the  torface,  and  paid  by  the 
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takes  up  the  hprse  of  A,  and  rides  about  to  find  his  cattle,  and  hav- 
ing done,  turns  off  the  horse  again  in  the  common,  this  is  no  felony, 
but  at  most  a  trespass. 

So  if  my  servant,  without  my  privity,  takes  my  horse,  and  rides 
abroad  ten  or  twelve  miles  about  his  own  occasions,  and  returns 
again,  it  is  no  feIony,4)ut  if  in  his  journey  he  sells  my  horse,  as  his 
own,  this  is  declarative  of  his  first  taking  to  be  felonious^  and  animo 
furandi.lS] 

But  in  cases  of  larciny  the  variety  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  and 
the  complications  thereof  so  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prescribe 
all  the  circumstances  evidencing  a  felonious  intent,  or  the  contrary, 
but  the  same  must  be  left  to  the  due  and  attentive  consideration  of 
the  judge  and  jury,  wherein  the  best  rule  is,  in  dubiisy  rather  to 
incline  to  acquittal  than  conviction. 

IV.  It  must  be  of  goods  personal,  for  otherwise  no  felony  can  be 
committed  by  taking  them. [9] 

1.  Therefore  of  chatties  real  no  felony  can  be  committed, 
[  510  ]  and  therefore  the  taking  away  of  a  ward  cannot  be  felony, 
nor  of  a  box  or  chest  of  charters,  that  concern  land.  10  E,  4. 
14.  i.(n.)[10.] 

(n)  Nor  can  felony  be  committed  of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  writings,  that  are  secorities 
for  a  debt,  because  they  derive  their  value  from  eho$e§  en  action^  which  cannot  bo  stolen. 
DalL  New  Edit,  o.  501.  8  Co.  Rep.  33.  but  by  a  late  statute  2  Geo.  II.  cap.  25.  the  steal- 
ing of  bonds,  bills,  notes,  &.C.  is  made  felony  with  or  without  the  benefit  of  the  clergy, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  offender  had  stolen  goods  of  the  like  value,  with  the  money 
■ecured  by  such  bonds,  &.c. 


owners,  according  to  the  quantity  produced,  to  remove  from  the  heaps  of  other  minen 
ore  produced  by  them,  and  add  it  to  their  own,  in  order  to  increase  their  wagesi,  the  ore 
still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  owners.  Rex  v.  We66,  1  JIf.  C  C  R.  431.  The 
cases  of  Rex  v.  Petrie,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  294.  2  Eatt,  P.  C.  740.  and  Rex  v.  Far/ey,  2  Eui, 
P,  C,  740,  relate  to  petty  larceny,  which  is  not  now  a  distinct  offence  in  England, 

[8]  In  Cramp^$  case,  1  Car.  4r  Poy*  658.  where  one  took  a  horse  and  rode  it  away, 
and  then  turned  it  loose,  and  the  horse  furniture  was  offered  for  sale,  it  was  held  to  be  a 
larceny  of  the  furniture  and  not  of  the  horse.  See  also  PkiUip$*9  case,  2  Rm9$,  C,  A  3L 
97.  2  Ea9V9  P.  C.  662.    Ro9e.  on  Cr.  Ev.  472. 

[10]  See  Walker'§  case.  Mood.  R.  155.  Vy9e'$  case,  td.  218.  CUrke*$  caM,  R.  Sf  R. 
181.  U.  S.  V.  Moulton,  5  Mason  Rep.  557.  We§tbur'9  case,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  12.  U.  &  v. 
Daots,  5  Maton't  R.  356.    BingleyU  case,  5  Car.  Sg  Pay.  603. 

[91  Of  the  thing  taken. — It  is  enough  to  make  the  crime  larceny  that  the  thing  stolen 
is  or  any  pecuniary  value,  or  valuable  to  the  owner  or  person  having  a  general  or  spe- 
cial property  or  interest  in  it,  or  right  of  possession  of  it,  though  it  be  not  of  any  value 
to  sell.  Rose,  on  C.Emd.5\2;  Phippo€*s  case,  2  Leach,  C.  C,  673;  Brymnt^g  case, 
2  S.  C.  Law.  Repoe.  269;  The  People  v.  Holbrook,  13  Johnt.  R.  90;  2  Rum.  on  Crim. 
62;  Payne  v.  The  People,  6  Johnt.  K.  103. 

At  common  law  a  cAose  in  action  is  not  the  subject  of  larceny.  Culp.  ▼•  The  Slate, 
1  Port,  R.  33.  J  J  r 

But  semble  that  bank-notes  were  not  chattels  within  the  meaning  of  Statt.  3  Will  Sf 
M.  c.  9,  and  5  Anne,  c.  31.  Rex  v.  Morris,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  468;  2  Eawt,  P.  C.  748; 
see  poet  in  thi§  note. 

Money  was  uot  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  **  goods  and  chattels,**  in  the 
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2.  Neither  can  larciny  be  committed  of  things^  that  adhere  to  the 
freehold,  as  trees,  grass,  bushes,  hedges,  stones  or  lead  of  a  house,  or 
the  like.(o) 

(«)  Bat  now  by  4  Geo.  II.  cap,  33.  it  if  felony  to  steal,  rip,  cut,  or  break  with  intent  to 
iAcnU  any  lead,  iron  bar,  iron  gate,  iron  rail  or  palisado,  fixed  to  any  house,  or  out^house, 
or  fences  thereunto  belonging,  and  every  person,  who  shall  be  aiding  or  abetting,  or  shall 
boy  or  receive  any  such  lead,  Sfc,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  is  subject  to  the  same 
pqniabment 

StBtMU9  3  WiU,  Sf  M,  c.  9,  and  5  Anne,  e,  31.  Rex  v.  Guy,  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  241 ;  3  Eatt^ 
P.  C.  748;  Rex  ▼.  Davideon,  I  Leach,  C.  C.  243. 

Bat  re-issuable  notes,  if  they  cannot  properly  be  called  valuable  securities  whilst  in 
the  hands  of  the  maker,  may  be  called  (in  an  indictment)  **  goods  and  chattels.*' 
K  &  ▼.  MouUon,  5  Ma$on  R.  537 ;  Rex  ▼.  Fyse,  Ry.  Sf  M,  C.  C,  218,  cited  infra. 

A  check  on  a  banker*s,  written  on  unstamped  paper,  payable  to  D.  F.  J.,  and  not 
Btde  payable  to  bearer,  is  not  a  valuable  security  within  7  4r  8  Geo,  4.  c,  29.  «.  5.  Rex  v. 
tteaes^  Car,  C.  L, 273,  333,  R,SfM,C,C.R,  170.  Held,  not  to  be  a  felony  within 
9  Geo.  S  e.  25,  to  steal  bankers*  notes  completely  executed,  but  which  have  never  been 
not  into  circulation,  on  the  ground  that  no  money  was  due  upon  them,  ilium.  3  Ru$9, 
CSfM.  147;  3  Leach,  C,  C,  1061  n. 

It  has  been  held  in  this  country,  that  bank  bills  complete  in  form,  but  not  issued,  are 
the  property  of  the  bank;  and  may  be  so  treated  m  criminal  proceedings  for  re- 
eeiTing  them,  with  knowledge  of  their  having  been  stolen.  The  People  v.  Wtiey. 
ZHiU'9N.Y.Rep,ld4t, 

Btealing  re-issuable  notes  after  they  have  been  paid,  and  before  thrr  have  been  re- 
timed, did  not  subject  the  party  to  an  indictment  on  the  3  Geo,  3.  e.  35.  for  stealing 
■dea,  bat  he  may  be  indicted  for  stealing  paper  with  valuable  stamps  upon  it  Rex,  v. 
Clmrk.  R,^R.C.  C.  181,  3  Leach,  C.  C.  1036. 

Coontry  bankers*  notes  which  have  been  paid  by  the  bankers  in  London^  at  whose 
\  they  were  made  payable,  and  by  them  sent  down  to  country  bankers  to  be  re- 
* ,  on  the  way  they  were  stolon,  and  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  receiving 
The  indictment,  in  some  counts,  charged  the  notes  to  be  valuable  securities, 
(aee  WtUon  v.  2%e  State,  1  Porter,  12.  118,)  and  in  others  as  pieces  of  paper  of  the 
foods  and  chattels  of  the  country  bankers.  The  prisoner  was  convicted,  and  the 
OQimction  held  right  Some  of  the  judges  doubted  whether  these  notes  were  to  be  con- 
•idered  as  valuable  securities,  but  if  not  they  all  thought  they  were  goods  and  chattels. 
Bex  ▼.  Vyee,  R.  Sf,  M,  C.  C.  318. 

Exchequer  bills,  although  signed  by  a  person  not  authorized  to  do  so,  are  securities 
•Bd  efiects  within  the  Statute  15  Geo,  3  c,  13.  «.  13.  Rex  v.  Aelettt  IN.R,1;  3  Leaeh^ 
C  C.958;  R,Sf  R.C,  C,61, 

The  halves  of  country  bank-notes,  sent  in  a  letter,  are  goods  and  chattels,  and  a  per- 
ton  who  steals  them  is  indictable  for  larceny.    Rex  v.  Mead,  4  Car,  4r  P  ^35. 

Dollars  or  Portugal  money,  not  current  by  proclamation,  are  not  goods  within  the 
meaning  of  the  34  Geo,  3.  c,  45.  Rex  v.  Leigh,  1  Leach,  C,  C,  53 ;  &  P.  Rex  v.  G^iiiMS, 
9  Eaet,  P.  C.  646. 

A  larceny  may  be  committed  of  window-sashes,  which  are  neither  hung'nor  beaded 
into  the  frames,  but  merely  fastened  by  lathes  nailed  across  the  frames  to  prevent  their 
■haking  out:  as  they  are  not  fixed  to  the  freehold.  Rex  v.  Hedges,  i  Leach,  C,  C.  5201 ; 
9  East,  P.  A  590  n. 

Piratically  stealing  a  ship*s  anchor  and  cable  is  a  capital  offence  by  the  marine  laws, 
•Dd  triable  under  the  38  Hen.  8.  c.  15;  39  Geo,  3,  c,  37,  not  extending  to  this  case. 
MUx  V.  CttWtR^,  R,  ^  R.  C.  C.  133. 

And  the  stealing  is  equally  an  offence,  although  the  master  of  the  vessel  concur  in  it, 
and  although  the  object  is  to  defraud  the  underwriters  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,    lb, 

7%e  Ownership, — Property  cannot  be  laid  in  a  person  who  has  never  had  either  real  or 
constructive  possession.    Rex  v.  Adams,  R.  ^  R.  C.  C,  335.    3  Russ.  C.  ^  Af.  113. 
In  an  indictment  for  larceny  the  property  stolen  may  be  described  as  the  real  owner*! 
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But  if  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  as  wood  cut,  grass  in 
cocks,  stones  digged  out  of  a  quarry,  then  felony  may  be  committed 
by  stealing  of  them,  for  they  are  personal  goods.  18  H.  6.  2.  h.  12. 
8  E.  3.  Coron.  119. 


althoagh  it  was  never  actaally  in  his  possession,  but  in  the  possetsion  of  his  igent  only. 
Rtx  V.  Remnant,  R,  ^  R,  C.  C.  136.    2  Hu$t,  C,  ^  M.  168. 

The  wife  of  A.  was  employed  by  her  father  to  sell  sheep  and  receive  the  arooant  at  K, 
She  did  so;  but  before  she  left  K,b.  £5  note  which  she  received  in  payment  for  the  sheep 
was  stolen  from  her: — HelJ,  that  in  an  indictment  for  a  larceny  the  note  was  properlj 
described  as  the  property  of  the  husband.    Rex  v.  Roberts^  7  Car.  Sf  P.  485. 

In  an  indictment  for  larceny  of  goods,  the  property  of  a  peer  who  is  a  baron,  the  goods 
may  be  laid  as  the  goods  and  chattels  of**  O,  T,  R,  Lord  I).**  witliout  styling  him  Baroo 
/>.  although  the  more  proper  way  to  describe  the  peer  is  by  his  christian  name  and  hit 
degree  in  the  peerage  as  duke,  earl,  baron,  or  the  like.  Reg,  v.  Pitts,  8  Car.  ^T  ^<  771* 
8.  P.  Reg.  V.  Caley,  5  Jur.  709. 

If  go(^s  seized  under  a  writ  ofji.fa,  are  stolen,  they  may  be  described  as  the  goods 
of  the  party  against  whom  the  writ  issued;  for  though  they  are  in  custodid  legit^  the 
original  owner  continues  to  have  a  property  in  them  till  they  are  sold.  Rex.  ▼.  J^dttall, 
2  5u8S,  C.  4r  -Af*  158.  197.  An  indictment  for  stealing  the  wearing  apparel  of  a  son 
who  is  an  apprentice  to  his  father,  and  furnished  with  his  clothes  in  pursuance  of  hit 
indenture  must  lay  them  to  be  the  property  of  the  son  and  not  of  the  father.  Rex  v. 
Forsgate,  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  463. 

In  an  indictment  for  stealing  property  which  had  belonged  to  a  dcccaaed  person  who 
appointed  executors  who  would  not  prove  the  will,  it  was  held  the  property  roust  be  laid  in 
the  ordinary,  and  not  in  a  person  who  af\er  the  commission  of  the  offence,  but  before  the 
indictment,  had  taken  out  letters  of  adminiittration  with  the  will  annexed,  because  the 
rights  of  an  administrator  only  commence  fVom  the  date  of  the  letters  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  an  executor,  which  commence  not  from  the  granting  of  the  probate,  but 
from  the  death  of  the  testator.     Rex  v.  Smith,  7  Car.  Sf  P.  147. 

Where  two  had  jointly  stock  upon  a  farm,  and  one  died  leaving  several  children:^ 
Held,  that  the  property  iu  sheep  stolen  was  properly  alleged  to  be  in  the  survivor  and  the 
children,  the  former  swearing  that  he  considered  himself  to  hold  one  moiety  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  latter.    Rex  v.  Scott,  2  East,  P.  C.  655.    R.  Sf  R.  C.  C.  13. 

Semble,  that  the  property  might  have  been  laid  in  the  survivor  alone  as  he  was  in  poi- 
■eesion  of  tlie  children*s  moiety  as  their  agent.    Jb. 

D,  and  C  were  partners,  C.  died  intestate,  leaving  a  widow  and  children  ;  firom  the 
time  of  his  death  the  widow  acted  as  partner  with  2>.  and  attended  the  business  of  the 
shop.  Three  weeks  after  C.*«  death  part  of  the  goods  were  stolen ;  they  were  described 
in  the  indictment  as  the  goods  of  D,  and  the  widow : — Held,  that  the  description  wai 
right    Rex  v.  Oaly,  R.  ^-  R.  C.  C.  178.  2  Ru98.  C.  ^  M.  161. 

The  goods  in  a  dissenting  chapel  vested  in  trustees,  cannot  be  described  in  an  indict- 
ment as  the  goods  of  a  servant  who  has  merely  the  custody  of  the  chapel,  and  things  in 
it  to  clean  and  keep  in  order,  although  he  has  the  key  of  the  chapel,  and  no  other  person 
but  the  minister  has  another  key.  Rex  v.  Hutchinson,  R,  Se  R.  C.  C.  412.  2  Rus$, 
C.SfM.lSQ. 

A  bible  had  been  given  to  a  society  of  Wesleyans ;  and  it  had  been  bound  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  society.  B.  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  society.  No  trustdecd  was  produced  : — Held,  that  in  an  ii^ictment  for 
stealing  the  bible  the  property  was  rightly  laid  in  B.  and  others.  Rex  v.  BouUon,  5  Car, 
^  P.  537. 

An  unqualified  person  may  have  a  sufficient  legal  possession  of  game  to  support  an  in- 
dictment for  stealing  it  from  him.    Anon.  2  Rvss.  C.  Sf  M.  152. 

A  box  belonging  to  a  benefit  society  was  stolen  from  a  room  in  a  public  house.  Two 
of  the  stewards  had  keys  of  this  box;  and  by  the  rules  of  the  society  the  landlord  ought 
to  have  had  a  key,  but  in  fact  he  had  not  Held,  that  the  prisoner  might  be  convicted 
on  a  count  laying  the  property  in  the  landlord  alone.    Rex  v.  Wymer,  4  Car.  Sf  P,  391. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  goods  may  under  the  55  Oeo.  III.  c.  137,  state  them  to  be 
the  goods  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish  of  A.;  for  this  wiU 
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But  if  a  man  come  to  steal  trees,  or  the  lead  of  a  church  or  house, 
and  sever  it,  and  after  about  an  hour's  time,  or  so,  come  and  fetch  it 
away,  this  hath  been  held  felony,  because  the  act  is  not  continuated 
but  interpolated,  and  in  that  interval  the  property  lodgeth  in  the  right 

import  that  they  belong^  at  the  time  of  the  thed  to  the  persons  who  were  the  then  over- 
Mere.    Rex  T.  Went,  H.^R.C,  C.  359.    2  Rum9.  C.  ^  M.  167. 

In  stealing  from  the  Invalid^ffico  at  Chelsea,  the  property  must  be  laid  in  the  hoose 
of  the  iLing.    Rex  v.  FeyUm,  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  324.  2  Eaet,  P,  C,  501. 

Groods  belonging  to  a  guest  stolen  at  an  inn  may  be  laid  to  be  the  property  either  of  the 
lankeeper  or  guest    Rex  v.  Todd,  1  Leaek,  C,  C,  557.  n. 

So  goods  stolen  from  a  washerwoman,  may  be  laid  to  be  her  property.  Rex  v.  P«f 
to-,  1  liMcik,C.C.  357,  n. 

So  in  the  case  of  an  agister  who  takes  in  sheep  to  agist  for  another,  they  may  be  hud 
to  be  hu  property.    Rex  v.  Woodward,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  357  n.;  2  East,  F.  C.  653. 

The  coach^gUss  of  a  gentleman's  coach  standing  in  a  coachmaster^s  yard,  may  be  laid 
to  be  the  property  of  the  coachmaster.  Rex  ▼.  Jhylor,  1  Leaeh^  C.  C.  356;  2  Eaet^  F. 
a  653. 

The  property  in  goods  stolen,  held  to  be  properly  alleged  to  be  in  the  driver  of  a 
coach  from  the  boot  of  which  they  were  taken.  Rex  t.  Deakin,  2  Ea9t,  P.  C.  653;  8 
ZmkA,  C.  C.  862. 

In  larceny,  the  goods  of  a  furnished  lodgings  must  be  described  as  the  lodger's  goods, 
not  as  the  goods  of  the  original  owner.  Rex  v.  Belstead,  R.  Se  R.C,  C,  ill;  U  Run.  C, 
4*  M  154;  Rex  v.  Brunawiek,  I  R.  S^  M,  C.  C.  R.^^;  2  Ruse,  154. 

If  a  corn  factor  purchases  a  ship  laden  with  corn,  and  send  his  lighter  to  fetch  it  from 
the  ship  to  his  wharf,  a  delivery  of  the  corn  on  board  the  lighter  puts  it  into  the  possession 
of  the  oom  factor,  although  the  lighter-man  never  delivers  it  at  the  factor's  whar£  Rex 
T.  Sveare^  2  Leaek,  C.  C.  825 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  568. 

If  a  corn  factor  purchase  the  cargo  of  a  vessel  laden  with  corn,  and  send  hu  servant  with 
a  lighter  to  fetch  it  from  the  ship,  in  loose  bulk,  and  the  servant  contrive  to  have  a  certain 
portion  of  it  put  into  sacks  by  the  meters  on  board  the  ship,  and  take  the  corn  so  sacked 
lUoniousJy  away  in  the  lighter  immediately  from  the  ship,  he  may  be  indicted  for  steal- 
ing the  property  of  the  corn  factor,  although  it  was  never  put  into  his  lighter,  or  other- 
wise  reduced  into  the  corn  factor's  possession.  Rex  v.  Abrahdt,  2  Leach,  C.  C.  824 ; 
%  East,  P.  C.  569. 

An  indictment  for  larceny,  laying  the  goods  stolen  to  be  the  property  of  Victory  Bo* 
fwmess  Turkheim^  is  good,  although  her  name  is  Selinda  Victoire,  Rex  v.  Bulls,  2  Leack^ 
a  C.  861. 

An  indictment  for  the  larceny  of  property  belonging  to  trustees  who  are  not  incor- 
porated, most  lay  the  property  to  be  in  them  as  individuals,  subjoining  a  description  of 
the  character  in  which  they  are  authorized  to  act    Rex  v.  Shenington^  1  Leach,  C,  C,  513. 

Iii^ictmeiil.— -Though  to  make  the  thing  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  a  larceny, 
it  must  be  of  some  value,  and  stated  to  be  so  in  tiie  indictment,  yet  it  need  not  be  of  the 
value  of  some  coin  known  to  the  law,  that  is  to  say  a  farthing  at  the  leasL  Reg,  ▼.  Jfor- 
tis^  9  Car.  4r  P-  349 ;  see  ante  the  commencement  of  this  note. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  bank  note  did  not  conclude,  contra  formam  statuti^^Held, 
kj  the  fiOeen  judges,  that  it  was  bad.  Rex  v.  Pearson,  5  Car.  &  P.  121 ;  S.  P.  Ratdiffe's 
case,  1  JIf.  C.  C.  R.  313;  2  Lewin,  C.  C.57. 

In  order  to  warrant  a  sentence  of  transportation  for  life  on  an  indictment  for  a  larceny, 
after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony,  the  indictment  need  not  conclude,  contra  formam 
Mlmtutu    Reg.  v.  Btea,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  735. 

Where,  on  the  trial  of  a  man  and  woman  for  larceny,  it  appears  by  the  evidence  that 
they  addressed  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  and  passed  and  appeared  as  such,  and 
were  so  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  it  will  be  tor  the  jury  to  say 
whether  they  are  satisfied  that  they  are  in  fact  husband  and  wife,  even  though  the 
woman  pleaded  to  the  indictment  which  described  her  as  **  a  single  woman.*'  Reg,  ▼. 
Woodward,  8  Car.  6f  P,  561. 

In  such  a  case,  a  female  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  indicted  as  a  single  woman.    16. 

In  an  indictment  against  a  servant  of  the  **  West  India  Dock  Company**  for  stealing  a 
foantity  of  canvass  and  hessen  belonging  to  the  company  from  their  wareliouaeai  it 
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owner  as  a  chattel,  and  so  it  was  agreed  by  the  court  of  king's  bench 
9  Car.  1.  upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  the  lead  of  fVestminsler- 
Abbey.  Dalt.  cap.  103.  p.  166.(;;) 

{p)  New  Edit.  cap.  ISS.p.  501. 

was  held  Buificient  to  state  the  property  to  be  **  the  goods  and  chattelf  of  the  West  India 
Company/*  and  not  necessary,  notwithstandingr  the  words  of  the  1  4r  ^  WilL  4  c.  11. «. 
133,  to  allege  in  addition  that  it  was  feloniously  taken  from  the  said  compaov.  Reg.  v. 
Stokes,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  151. 

An  indictment  on  2  Geo.  2.  e.  25.  alleged  the  stealing  of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  L.  where- 
on the  names  of  A.  and  B.  were  endorsed,  which  was  the  caae  when  the  bill  was  stolea 
at  3f.,  and  it  appeared  that  the  bill  had  an  additional  name  as  an  indorsee  when  negoti- 
ated at  £.:  Held,  no  variance.    Rex  v.  Auitin,  2  Ea§t,  P.  C.  602. 

An  indictment  for  larceny  of  a  promissory  note,  may  describe  it  generally,  as  ••  one 

Somissory  note  for  the  payment  of  one  guinea,*'  without  setting  the  note  forth.  Rtx  v. 
ilne§,  2  Eaet,  P.  C.  602. 

In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  if  the  thing  stolen  be  described  as  a  bank  poat-bill,  be 
not  set  out,  tJie  court  cannot  take  judicial  notice  that  it  Is  a  promissory  note,  or  tbtt 
it  is  such  an  instrument  as  under  stat.  2  Oeo.  II.  e.  25,  may  be  the  subject  of  larceny, 
although  it  be  described  as  made  for  the  payment  of  money.  Rex  ▼.  Chard^  R.  A  R, 
C.  C.488. 

Where  an  indictment  described  a  bank  note  as  signed  by  A,  H.  for  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  prisoner  was  convicted:  such  conviction  was 
held  bad,  there  being  no  evidence  of  A.  H.*§  signature.  Rex  v.  Craven^  R,  Sc  R,C.  C.  14 
2  Eaeu  P-  C.  601. 

Describing  a  bank  note  **  as  a  certain  note,  commonly  called  a  bank  note,**  was  not 
•uch  a  description  as  will  warrant  a  conviction  on  2  Geo.  II.  e.  25.  for  stealing  it.  lb.  See 
as  to  stealing  bank  notes,  Spangler  v.  Com.  cited  infra.  Com,  v.  Jtfettei^er,  1  Bum. 
R.  273.  Com.  v.  McDowell,  1  Browne%  R.  360.  SUwart  v.  The  Com.  4S.^R.  194. 2  Rmo. 
•n  C.  1.  NoU  to  American  Ed.  1845. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  JCIO,  in  monies  numbered.  Is  not  tuiBcient,  some  of  the 
pieces  of  which  that  money  consisted,  should  be  specified.  Rex  v.  Fry,  R.Sc  R,C.C.  483. 
2  Ru9».  C.  ^  jr.  169. 

In  an  indictment  on  9tat.  2  Geo.  II.  c.  25.  it  was  improper  to  lay  bank  notes  at  chat- 
tela,  but  that  word  might  have  been  rejected  as  surplusage,  if  the  indictment  be  in  other 
respects  sufficient  Rex  v.  Sadi,  2  Eaot,  P.  C.  601. 

A  set  of  new  handkerchiefs  in  a  piece,  may  be  described  as  so  many  handkerckieft, 
though  they  are  not  separated  one  from  another,  if  the  pattern  designates  each,  and  tb^ 
are  described  in  the  trade  as  so  many  handkerchiefs.  Rex  v.  Atiet,  1  R,  A  M.  C.  C.  R, 
85.  2  Rus9.  C.  ^  M.  169. 

Where  an  indictment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  alleged  it  to  be  the  dwelling- 
house  of  Sarah  Lunno,  and  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  her  name  waa  Sarah  London: 
Held,  that  the  variance  was  fatal  to  the  capital  part  of  the  indictment.  Rex  v.  Woodward^ 

1  Leach,  C.  C.  253.  n.  See  The  State  v.  France,  1  Overton,  {Tenn.)  Rep.  434. 

In  cases  of  larceny  of  animals, /ertf  natura,  the  indictment  must  show  that  they  were 
either  dead,  tame,  or  confined,  otherwise  they  must  be  presumed  to  be  in  their  original 
atate.  Rex  v.  Rough,  H  EaoU  P.  C.  607.  And  see  Rex  v.  Hudson,  2  Ea^,  P.  C.  611. 
And  it  was  not  sufficient  to  add  *'  of  the  goods  and  chattels.*'  of  such  a  one.  Rtx  v.  Roagh, 

2  East,  P.  C.  607.  And  see  Rex  v.  Hudton,  2  East,  P.  C.  611. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  a  dead  animal  should  state  that  it  waa  dead ;  for  upon  a 
general  statement  that  a  party  stole  the  animal,  it  is  to  be  intended  that  he  stole  it  aliva 
Rex  V.  Edwards,  R.  Sf  R.  C.  C.  497.  2  Ruse.  C.  Sf  M.  171. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  live  animal,  evidence  cannot  be  given  of  stealing  a 
dead  one.  Jh.  But  in  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Puckering,  1  M.  C.  C.  R,  242,  A.  was  id- 
dieted  for  receiving  a  **  lamb;**  when  he  received  the  lamb  it  was  dead,  and  it  was  held 
by  the  fifteen  judges  that  the  indictment  was  sufficient,  it  being  immaterial  as  to  the 
pri8oner*s  offence,  whether  the  lamb  was  alive  or  dead,  his  offence,  and  the  pnnishmeot 
for  it,  being  in  both  cases  the  same,  this  case  appears  to  overrule  the  case  of  Rex  v.  Ed- 
wards,  supra. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  some  live  tame  turkeys  was  laid  in  the  eoonty  of  A  it  a^ 
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3.  Neither  of  corn  standing  upon  the  ground,  for  tho  it  be  a  chat- 
tel personal,  and  goes  to  the  executor,  yet  it  savours  of  the  realty, 
while  it  stands  so.     Co.  P.  C.p.  109. 

4.  Larciny  cannot  be  committed  of  such  things,  whereof  no  man 

paared  that  the  prisoner  stole  them  alive  in  the  county  of  C.  and  killed  them  there,  and 
Drought  them  into  the  county  of /f.  Held,  that  as  the  prisoner  had  not  the  turkeys  in  a 
life  state,  in  the  county  ofH.  the  charge  as  laid  was  not  proved*  and  that  the  word  ^  live** 
in  the  description,  could  not  be  reject^  as  surplusage,  and  therefore,  that  the  indictment 
was  bad.  Rex  v.  Halloway,  1  Car.  4-  P'  128. 

If  a  parish  be  partly  situate  in  the  county  of  W.  and  partly  in  the  county  ofS,  it  is 
Bot  sufficient  in  an  indictment  for  larceny,  to  state  the  dffence  to  have  been  committed  at 
the  parish  of /f.  in  the  county  of  H^.  Rex  v.  Perii:tn«,  4  Car.  Sf  P.  363. 

Emdenea  and  TriaL — ^Whero  a  person  went  into  a  shop  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
A  mby  pin,  and  after  selecting  one,  which  was  put  into  a  box,  while  the  young  man  who 
was  serving  him  was  absent  for  about  a  minute,  took  it  out  of  the  box,  and  put  it  in  his 
■lock,  and  afterwards  went  into  the  shawl  department  of  the  shop  to  purchase  other  arti* 
ebs,  saying  that  he  would  return  and  pay  for  both  together,  but  was  allowed  to  go  away 
without  inquiry  being  made  as  to  whether  he  had  paid  in  the  shawl  department,  and  a 
bin,  including  the  price  of  the  pin,  was  sent  the  next  day  to  the  house  where  he  was 
nsiding:  Held,  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  stealing  the  pin,  that  under  these  circum- 
•tanees,  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  there  was  any  intention  to  steal  the  pin,  and 
wliether  there  was  or  was  not  credit  given  for  it;  and  also,  that  the  prosecutors  ought  to 
hKwe  called  the  person  who  served  in  the  shawl  department;  and  their  not  doing  so 
was  a  circumstance  which  would  justify  the  jury  in  looking  with  some  suspicion  at 
tlw  case.    Reg.  v.  Box,  9  Car.  4-  P.  126. 

A.  went  to  the  shop  of  B.,  and  asked  for  shawls  for  Mrs.  D.  to  look  at;  B.  gave  her 
fife;  she  pawned  two,  and  three  were  found  at  her  lodgings ;  Mrs.  D.  was  not  called  as 
a  witness :  Held,  that  A.  on  this  evidence  could  not  be  convicted  of  a  larceny  in  stealing 
tbe  goods  of  B.    Rex  v.  Savage,  5  Car.  ^  P.  143. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  three  articles.  It  appeared,  that  having  taken 
tba  first  article,  he  returned  in  about  two  minutes,  and  took  the  second,  and  then 
ictomed  in  half  an  hour  and  took  the  third :  Held,  that  the  last  taking  was  a  distinct 
lUony,  and  could  not  be  given  in  evidence  with  the  other  two;  but  that  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  first  and  second  taking  was  so  short  that  they  must  be  considered  as 
parts  of  the  same  transaction.    Rex  v.  Birdteye,  4  Car.  if  P,  386. 

If  the  only  evidence  against  a  prisoner  indicted  for  larceny  be,  that  the  goods  were 
fiNud  in  his  possession,  sixteen  months  after  the;  had  been  stolen,  the  judge  will 
dlinet  an  acquittal  without  calling  on  him  for  his  defence.    Rex  v.  ,  3  Car.  Sc 

P.459. 

Where  property,  recently  stolen,  is  found  in  possession  of  a  party  under  circum. 
■iBBoes  which  show  it  the  more  probable  that  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  others,  for 
IIm  purpose  of  disposing  of  it,  than  tho  party  who  actually  took  it,  the  presumption  of 

Silt  of  larceny,  arising  firom  the  recent  possession,  does  not  rise  against  him.  Reg,  v. 
«i>r,4Jiir.703. 

8tolen  property  usually  passes  through  many  hands.  If,  therefore,  the  interval  of 
time  of  the  loss  and  the  finding  be  considerable,  the  presumption  against  the  party 
having  possession  u  much  weakened.    Cockine't  case,  2  Lewin,  C.  C,  236. 

The  defence  to  a  charge  of  stealing,  that  the  prisoner  pledged  tho  property,  intending 
to  redeem  and  then  restore  it,  is  a  defence  not  to  bo  generally  encouraged,  though  if 
clearly  made  out  in  proof,  it  may  be  allowed  to  prevail.  The  rule  for  the  jury*s 
gndaiice  in  such  a  case  seems  to  be,  that  if  it  clearly  appear  that  the  prisoner  only 
intended  to  raise  money  upon  the  property  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  at  the  time  of 
pledging  the  article  had  a  reasonable  and  fair  expectation  of  being  enabled  shortly,  by 
Uie  receipt  of  money,  to  take  it  out  and  restore  it,  he  might  bo  acquitted ;  but  otlicrwise 
noL     Reg.  V.  Fhetheon,  9  Car.  if  P.  553. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  stealing  carpenter*s  tools,  and  the  only  evidence  against 
him  was,  that  the  stolen  property  was  in  his  possession  three  months  after  it  was 
loet:  Held^  that  this  was  not  such  a  recent  possession  as  to  put  the  prisoner  upon 
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hath  any  determinate  property,  tho  the  things  themselves  are  capable 
of  property,  as  of  treasure  trove,  or  wreck  till  seized,  tho  he,  tbat 
hath  them  in  point  of  franchise,  may  have  a  special  actioQ  against 
him,  that  takes  them. 

5.  Larciny  cannot  be  committed  of  things,  that  are  ferae  naturae^ 
unreclaimed,  and  nullius  in  bonis,  as  of  deer  or  conies,  tho 
[  511  3  in  a  park  or  warren,  fish  in  a  river  or  pond,  wild-fowl,  wild 
swans,  pheasants. 

But  if  any  of  these  are  kild,  larciny  may  be  committed  of  their  flesh 
or  skins,  because  now  they  are  under  propriety. 

Of  domestic  cattle,  as  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  ^'C.  or  of  domestic  fowls, 
as  hens,  ducks,  geese,  S^c.  and  of  their  eggs,  larciny  may  be  commit- 
ted, for  they  are  under  propriety,  and  serve  for  food. 

Of  those  beasts  or  birds,  that  are  ferae  naturd,  but  reclaimed  and 
made  tame  or  domestic,  and  serve  for  food,  larciny  may  be  committed, 
as  deer,  conies,  pheasants,  partridges,  but  then  it  must  be,  whea  he, 
that  steals  them,  knows  them  to  be  tame,  and  so  of  reclaimed  hawks, 
and  likewise  of  the  young  of  such  larciny  may  be  committed,  but  of 
the  young  of  those  beasts  or  birds,  that  are  ferae  naturd-,  tho  in  a 
park,  and  tho  the  owner  hath  a  kind  of  properly  ratione  loci,  privi- 
legii  8f  impotentiae,  yet  larciny  cannot  be  committed  of  them,  as  of 
young  fawns  in  a  park,  young  conies  in  a  warren:  of  young  pigeons 
in  a  dove-coat,  fish  in  a  trunk  or  net,  larciny  may  be  committed.[ll] 

stating  how  he  came  by  it,  and  an  acquittal  was  directett    Rex  v.  Adamt^  3  Car,  if 
P.  600. 
Non.delivery  upon  request   is  evidence  of  a  tortious  conversion.    Rex  w,  SempU^ 

1  ZeacA,  C.  C.  424,  2  ^tr,  f.  C.  691. 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny  the  wife  of  a  receiver  who  if  not  indicted,  can- 
not be  compelled  to  give  her  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  Rex  v.  Att,  Cmr, 
C.  L.  66. 

If  it  is  probable  that  all  the  goods  stolen  were  not  stolen  at  one  time,  but  it  is  still 
possible  tliat  they  might  have  been  so,  the  judge  will  not  put  the  prosecutor  to  elect  to 
go  upon  the  stealing  of  some  particular  article  or  articles.  Rex  v.  Dunn^  Car. 
C,  L,  82. 

Larceny  must  be  tried  in  the  county  where  committed,  but  the  offence  is  considered 
as  committed  in  every  county  into  which  the  thief  carries  the  goods.  Rex  v.  Thomp- 
son, 2  Kuss.  C.  Sf  M.  174. 

Therefore  if  a  man  steal  goods  in  the  county  of  il.  and  carry  them  into  the  county  of  A 
be  may  be  indicted  for  the  larceny  in  the  latter  county.  lb. 

But  if  a  compound  larceny  be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  offender  carry  the 
property  in  another,  although  he  may  be  convicted  in  the  latter  county  of  the  simple  lar- 
ceny, he  cannot  be  there  convicted  of  the  compound  larceny.  lb. 

Where  four  stole  goods  in  the  county  of  G.  and  divided  them  in  that  county,  and  tbea 
carried  their  shares  into  the  county  of  W,  in  their  separate  bags :  Held^  that  it  was  not 
a  joint  larceny  in  W.  but  separate  larcenies  in  that  county,  and  the  subject  of  different 
prosecutions.  Rex  v.  Bamett,  2  Russ.  C.  ie  M.  175.  And  see  Rex  v.  CoKfity,  2  Rus$.  C. 
^  M.  127-175. 

On  an  indictment  for  the  larceny  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  obtained  from  the  prooecutor 
under  a  pretence  of  discounting  it,  parol  evidence  of  the  bill  may  be  g;ven  after  proof  of 
a  subpoBna  duces  tecum,  given  to  the  person  in  whose  possession  it  was  shown  to  be, 
shortly  previous  to  the  trial,  but  who  did  not  attend.   Rex  v.  Aieklest  X  Leach,  C.  C.2H 

2  East,  P.  C.  675. 

[11]  If  pigeons  are  so  far  tame  that  they  come  home  every  night  to  roost  in  wooden 
boxed,  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  house  of  their  owner,  and  a  party  come  in  the  night 
and  steal  them  out  of  these  boxes,  this  is  a  larceny.    Rex  r.  Brook$,  4  Cw*  ^  P,  131. 
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or  young  hawks  in  the  nest  larciny  may  be  committed,  but  not  of 
hawks  eggs,  but  the  takers  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment 
upon  the  statute  of  11  H.  7.  cap,  17.  and  31  H,  8.  cap.  12.(r) 

Of  wild  swans,  nor  of  their  young,  larciny  cannot  be  committed, 
but  if  they  be  made  tame  and  domestic,  or  if  they  be  marked  and 
pinioned,  it  is  felony  to  take  them  or  their  young. 

But  it  seems,  that  if  they  be  marked,  and  yet  flying  swans,  that 
range  abroad  out  of  the  precincts  or  royalty  of  the  owner,  it  is  not 
felony  to  kill  and  take  them,  because  they  cannot  be  known  to  belong 
to  any:  these  several  instances  and  differences  may  be  collected  from 
Co.  P.  C.p.  109,  110.  Dalt.  cap.  103.(«)  and  7  Co.  Rep.  15.  4.  Case 
de  Swans  4*  Hbros  ibi. 

6.  Liarciny  cannot  be  committed  in  some  things,  whereof 
the  owner  may  have  a  lawful  property,  and  such  whereupon  [  512  J 
jhe  may  maintain  an  action  of  trespass,  in  respect  of  the  base- 
ness of  their  nature,  as  mastiffs,  spaniels,  gray-hounds,  blood-hounds, 
or  of  some  things  wild  by  nature,  yet  reclaimed  by  art  or  industry, 
MB  bears,  foxes,  ferrets,  fyc.  or  their  whelps,  or  calves,  because,  tho 
reclaimed,  they  serve  not  for  food  but  pleasure,  and  so  differ  from 
pheasants,  swans,  fyc.  made  tame,  which,  tho  wild  by  nature,  serve 
for  food. 

Only  of  the  reclaimed  hawk,  in  respect  of  the  nobleness  of  its  na- 
ture and  use  for  princes  and  great  men,  larciny  may  be  committed, 
if  the  party  know  it  be  reclaimed. 

y.  What  shall  be  said  the  personal  goods  of  any  person,  or  of  an- 
other person. [12] 

Every  indictment  of  larciny  ought  to  suppose  the  goods  stolen  to 
be  the  goods  of  somebody. 

An  indictment  of  larciny  of  the  goods  ciijusdam  ignoH  is  good,  for 
it  is  at  the  king's  suit,  and  tho  the  owner  be  not  known,  the  felony 
must  be  punished.  2\  H.  Q.  Enditement  12. 

And  yet  10  H.  6.  Enditement  9.  an  indictment  quod  A.,  verberavit 
B.  and  20  jacks  pre/ii  20s.felonici  cepiiy  held  good  without  showing 
whose  they  were. 

But  an  indictment  of  Ji.  that  he  is  communis  latro  without  show- 
ing in  particular  what  he  stole,  is  not  good.  22  ^ssiz.  73. 

An  indictment,  that  bona  domUs  fy  ecclesise  tempore  vacaiionis, 

(r)  By  thif  statute  it  is  made  felony  to  take  hawks  eggs  out  of  any  nests  within  the 
king's  lands,  but  this  is  repealed  by  the  general  words  of  I  Mar,  cap,  1. 
(•)  New  Edit,  cap,  156.  p,  499. 


Ferrets,  though  tame  and  saleable,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  larceny.    Rex  t.  Searings  R, 

rR,  C.  C.  351.  2  Russ,  C.  Sf,  M,  153,  and  note  20,  poit.  p  516.  See  Findlay  v.  Bear, 
&  4r  it  571.  Norton  v.  Ladd,  5  N.  H.  Rep,  203.  Com,  ▼.  CAase,  9  Pick,  R,  15.  WallU 
▼.  Meate,  3  Binn,  R.  546.  TUib$  v.  SmUh,  T,  Raym,  33.  BrocV9  case  4  Car,  Sg  Pay,  131. 
Wmrd  V.  The  People,  3  Hill,  395. 

riS]  See  2  EasV9  P,  C.  587.  2  Ru»9.  on  Crim^B,  136.  1th  ed.  3  Bac.  Ah.  Felony. 
4  Bl,  Com,  232.  Hodget  Cases,  2  EasVs  P.  C.  590.  n.  1  Leach,  201.  Lee  ▼.  Rid$oih 
7  71i«iil.  R.  191. 
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or  bona  capellx  in  custodia  J.  S.  felonicl  eepit^  is  good,  7  E.  4. 14. 
b.  Co.  P.  C.p.  110.  Stamf.  P.  C.p.  25.  b.  fy  95.  b. 

If  a  man  steal  bells,  or  other  goods  belonging  to  a  church,  he  may 
be  indicted,  quod  feloniciy  fyc.  cepit  bona  parochianorum  de  B.  M,3\ 
^  32  Eiiz.  B.  S.  Hadman  and  Chreen  versus  Ringwoody{t)  and  yet 
an  action  of  trespass  lies  for  the  churchwardens  in  such  case,  qumre 
bona  4*  catalla  parochianorum  in  cusiodid  sudy  or  in  euslodid  A.  B. 
prasdecessorum  suorum  gardianorum  ecclesise  cepit  Sr  asporiavii  ad 
damnum  parochianorum.  T,  36  Eliz.  B.  R.  Method  and  BarfooL 
Dyer  99. 

\{Ji,  have  a  special  property  in  goods,  as  by  pledge,  or  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  goods  be  stolen,  they  must  be  suppo^  in  the  indict- 
ment the  goods  of  ^. 

If  ^.  bail  goods  to  B.  to  keep  for  him,  or  to  carry  for  him, 
[  513  3  and  B.  be  robbed  of  them,  the  felon  may  be  indicted  for  lar- 
ciny  of  the  goods  of  •^.  or  B.  and  it  is  good  either  way,  for 
the  property  is  still  in  ^.  yet  B.  hath  the  possession,  and  is  charge- 
able to  t^.  if  the  goods  be  stolen,  and  hath  the  property  against  all  the 
world  but  t/^. 

•^.  is  indicted,  that  he  stole  the  goods  of  B.  and  it  appears  in  the 
indictment,  that  B.  was  ^feme  covert  at  the  time,  the  indictment  is 
naught,  for  they  are  the  goods  of  her  husband,  and  so  if  j3.  be  in- 
dicted for  stealing  the  goods  of  B.  and  upon  the  evidence  it  appears, 
that  B.  had  neither  interest  nor  possession  in  the  goods,  or  was  a 
feme  covert j  the  party  ought  to  be  acquitted,  but  then  he  may  be 
presently  indicted  de  novo  for  stealing  the  goods  of  the  husband  or 
true  proprietor ;  and  so  it  once  happened  before  me  at  ^5tylesbury 
1667.  in  the  case  o(  Ernes,  who  was  convicted  and  executed  upon  a 
second  indictment. 

Regularly  a  man  cannot  commit  felony  of  the  goods,  wherein  he 
hath  a  property.[13] 

If  ^.  and  B.  be  joint-tenants  or  tenants  in  common  of  an  horse, 

(0  Cro.  Elix.  145, 179. 


[13]  To  whatever  extent,  and  for  whatever  purpose,  any  one  has  a  proportj  in  or  right 
to  a  thing  stolen,  to  such  extent,  and  in  respect  to  such  purpose,  it  is  stolen  from  Atai, 
and  a  theft  is  from  all  the  proprietors  except  in  the  case  of  thefl  by  one  of  the  owners,  in 
which  case  it  can  be  a  theft  only  from  the  others.  Cowinsr  v.  Snow,  11  BioMS.  R,  415. 
Where  an  owner,  whether  his  property  be  absolute  or  modified,  partial  or  of  the  entire 
thing,  fraudulently  for  his  own  benefit  takes  it  from  another  in  whose  hands  it  is,  with 
intent  to  subject  him  to  the  loss,  and  despoil  him  of  the  value  of  the  thing,  the  act  is,  in 
its  essential  character,  a  thofl ;  and  so  it  has  been  held  in  direct  oases  at  the  common 
law ;  and  it  is  now  established  beyond  question,  that  an  absolute  owner  may  steal  from 
another  what  belongs  to  himself.  See  ante,  page  504,  note  3,  and  authorities  then 
cited.  Report  of  the  Penal  Code  of  Mae;  p.  11.  Palmer  v.  The  People^  10  Wend,  R. 
165.  By  the  Stat,  7  4*  8  Geo,  IV.  PeeVe  Act,  c,  29,  «.  45,  the  stealing  of  a  chattel  or  a 
fixture  by  the  lessee  is  made  larceny.  The  tenant  in  this  case  has  the  exdoalTe  right  of 
actual  possession  under  his  contract ;  that  is,  one  who  is  possessory  owaer  may  commit 
larceny  of  the  thing  of  which  ho  is  such  owner  in  respect  to  the  proprietary  owner. 
The  indictment  is  as  in  any  other  case  of  simple  larceny.  1  Ar^b,  ^•cT*  AeU.  406; 
ne  People  v.  WUey,  3  HiWb  N.  Y.  JR.  199. 
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and  A.  takes  the  horse, possibly  animo  furandi^yeX  this  is  not  felony, 
because  one  tenant  in  common  taking  the  whole  doth  but  what  by 
law  he  may  do.[14] 

Yet  if  A.  take  away  the  trees  of  B.  and  cut  them  into  boards^  B, 
may  take  them  away,  and  it  cannot  be  felony;  so  if  •/?.  take  the 
cloth  of  B.  and  make  it  into  a  doublet,  B.  may  take  it,  and  it  cannot 
be  felony.   Af.  2  Eliz,  More  n.  67,/?.  19. 

If  A.  take  the  hay  or  corn  of  B.  and  mingles  it  with  his  own  heap 
or  cock,  or  if./?,  take  the  cloth  of  B,  and  embroider  it  with  silk  or 
gold,  B.  may  retake  the  whole  heap  of  corn,  or  cock  of  hay,  or  gar- 
ment and  embroidery  also,  and  it  is  no  felony,  nor  so  much  as  a  tres- 
pass.   H.  36  Eliz.  B.  R.  Pdpham  n.  2  p.  38. 

Yet  if  t/^.  bail  goods  to  B.  and  afterwards  animo  furandi  steals 
the  goods  from  B.  with  design  probably  to  charge  him  for  them  in 
an  action  of  detinue,  this  is  felony;  quod  vide  7  H.  6. 43.  a.  Co.  P.  C. 
jp.  110.   Siamf.  P.  C.p.  26.  a. 

The  wife  cannot  commit  felony  of  the  goods  of  her  husband,  for 
they  are  one  person  in  law,  21  If.  6.  Corone455.  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  110.  and  therefore,  if  she  take  or  steal  the  goods  of  her  [  514  ] 
husband,  and  deliver  them  to  B.  who  knowing  it,  carries 
them  away,  this  seems  no  felony  in  B.  for  it  is  taken,  quasi  by  the 
consent  of  h^er  husband,(u)  yet  trespass  lies  against  B.  for  such 
taking,  for  it  is  a  trespass,  but  in  favorum  vitse  it  shall  not  be  ad- 
judged a  felony,  and  so  I  take  the  law  to  be,  notwithstanding  the 
various  opinions.  Dalt.  cap.  104./?.  868,  269.  ex  lecinra  Cooke,{x) 

But  if  the  husband  deliver  goods  to  B.  and  the  wife  had  taken 
them  feloniously  from  B.  this  had  been  felony  in  the  wife,  DalL 
cap.  104.  p.  268.  for  if  the  husband  himself  had  taken  them  felo- 
niously from  B.  it  had  been  felony,  as  hath  been  said ;  but  then  it 
must  in  both  cases  be  a  taking  animo  furandi. 

But  if  a  man  take  away  another  man's  wife  against  her  will  cum 
bonis  virif  that  is  felony  by  the  statute  of  fVestm.  2.  cap.  34.  which 
Saith,  Habeat  rex  sectam  de  bonis  sic  asportatiSy{y)  \3  Jissiz.  6. 
But  if  it  be  by  the  consent  of  the  wife,  tho  against  the  consent  of  the 
husband,  it  seems  to  be  no  felony,  but  a  trespass,  for  it  cannot  be  a 
felony  in  the  man,  unless  it  be  a  felony  in  the  woman,  who  consented 
to  it,  \3.^ssiz.  6.  but  Ballon  thinks  it  felony,  tiit  supra. 

Yet  in  some  cases  the  principal  agent  may  be  excused  from  felony, 
and  yet  he,  that  is  principal  in  the  second  degree,  may  be  guilty,  as 
if  a  man  put  a  child  of  seven  years  to  take  goods,  and  bring  them  to 
him,  and  he  carry  them  away,  the  child  is  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
his  infancy,  yet  it  is  felony  in  the  other. 

(»)  But  in  case  B.  were  her  adulterer,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  it  would  be  febny,  for  in 
•ocb  a  cane  no  consent  of  the  husband  can  be  presumed.    Dalton  uhi  infru. 
(x)  New  Edit.  cap.  157.  p.  504.  (y)  2  Co.  Irutk.  434. 

[14]  See  2  Ea9t%  P.  C.  557;  Ro$e.  on  Crim.  Ev.  514;  Brafnl%tf$  caM,  J?ifM.  ^ 
By.  478;  The  FeopU  ?.  Gay,  1  HiU'M  R.  364. 
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If  A,  die  intestate,  and  the  goods  of  the  deceased  are  stolen  before 
administration  committed,  it  is  felony,[15]  and  the  goods  shall  be 
supposed  to  be  bona  episcopi  de  2>.  ordinary  of  the  diocese,  and  if 
he  made  B,  his  executor,  the  goods  shall  be  supposed  bona  B,  tho 
he  hath  not  proved  the  will,  and  they  need  not  shew  specially  their 

title  as  ordinary  or  executor,  because  it  is  of  their  own  pos- 
("515]  session,  in  which  case  a  general  indictment  as  well  as  a 

general  action  of  trespass  lies  without  naming  themselves 
executor  or  ordinary,  and  so  for  an  administrator. 

But  if  servants  in  the  house  imbezzle  their  master's  goods  after  his 
decease,  this  seems  not  to  be  felony  at  common  law,  but  only  tres- 
pass, because  the  goods  were  quodammodo  in  their  custody ;  and 
therefore  remedy  is  provided  by  the  statute  of  33  H.  6.  cap,  l.[16] 

[15]  See  DamB'9  cftse,  2  &  C.  Law  Rep,  291;  SmitlCB  case,  7  Carr  4*  Pay,  147; 
ScoWb  case,  J?u«ff.  &  Ry,  13;  Oaby's  case,  Jd.  178;  Wonsan  v.  Sayward^  13  Fiek. 
U.402. 

[16]  The  statute  of  33  Hen,  VI.  c.  1.  provides  against  larceny  by  household  serrants 
of  the  goods  of  their  master  after  the  decease  of  the  master.  The  Stat,  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7. 
provides  that  it  shall  be  felony  in  a  servant  **  to  whom  any  caskets,  jewels,  money,  goods 
or  chattels  shall  be  delivered  to  keep,  to  withdraw  himself  and  go  away  with  said  caskets, 
&c.,  with  intent  to  steal  the  same  and  defraud  his  master  thereof,  contrary  to  the  tmst 
so  put  in  him;**  and  also  makes  it  felony  in  a  servant  who,  **  being  in  \ht  service  of  his 
master  without  the  assent  of  his  master,  embezzles  the  said  caskets,  &.c^  and  converts 
the  same  to  his  own  use  with  purpose  to  steal  it  ;**  reciting  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  this  was  felony  at  the  common  law.  Mr,  Rusiell,  voL  2.p.  1217.  Am.  Ed» 
1824,  remarks  that,  *'  this  statute  is  little  resorted  to  at  the  present  day.  The  clear  maxim 
of  the  common  law  is,  that  where  a  party  has  only  the  bare  custody  of  the  ^>ods  of 
another,  the  legal  possession  remains  in  the  owner,  and  the  party  may  be  guiltv  of  tres- 
pass and  larceny  in  fraudulently  converting  the  same  to  his  own  use.  So  that  it  has 
been  thought  to  be  more  reasonable  and  consistent  to  consider  this  statute  as  in  the 
nature  of  a  declaratory  act**  See  Paradise^g  case,  2  Eatt,  P.  C,  565.  of  a  servant's  taking 
bills  of  exchange;  Robinson* t  case,  2  East,  P.  C,  565.  of  a  carter's  taking  a  package  of 
goods  which  his  master  in  whose  general  employment  he  was,  entrusted  to  him  to  carry ; 
Spear*8  case,  2  Leach,  825 ;  2  East,  P.  C.  568.  of  a  lighterman  who  sold  part  of  a  lighter, 
load  of  oats,  which  he  was  sent  to  fetch  from  on  board  of  the  ship;  Lavendsr^g  case, 
2  Rus§.  1221.  Am,  Ed,  1824.  of  money  given  .to  a  servant  to  leave  with  another;  Chip- 
chasers  case,  2  Leach,  699.  iSL  C.  2  East,  P,  C,  567.  of  a  clerk's  stealing  a  bill  of  exchange 
from  the  desk  of  which  he  had  charge.  See  also  Smithes  case,  2  Russ,  208;  R,  Sf  R,  267. 
Wilkinson*9  case,  2  Russ,  201.  WaiVs  case,  2  Russ.  204;  &  C,  2  East,  P.  C.  570;  iSl  C. 

1  Leach,  33;  Baxely^s  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  571;  &  C.  2  Leach,  835;  Hamwwn's  case, 

2  Russ.  202;  &  C.  2  Leach,  1083;  Murray's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  683;  Jeiuon's  case, 
Moody,  434 ;  Clew^s  cane,  4  Wash.  C.  C.  R.  700 ;  Metcalfs  case.  Moody,  433 ;  BuU's  case, 
2  East,  P.  C.  572 ;  S.C.2  Leach,  841;  Basses  case,  1  Leach,  251 ;  Carres  case,  3  Russ. 
208 ;  R.^fR.98;  Leaches  case,  3  Stark,  N.  P.  C.  70 ;  2  Deac.  Abr.  780 ;  Hartley's  cose, 
2  Russ.  209;  R,  6f  R,  139;  Thome's  case,  2  East,  P.  C,  622 ;  Squire*§  case,  2  Stark,  H. 
P.  349 ;  Hutchinson's  case,  R,SfR.A\2;  EastaWs  case,  2  Russ,  197 ;  CommonweaUk  v. 
Morse,  14  Mass.  A.  217  ;  People  v.  Norton,  8  Cowtn,  137 ;  DiUenhuck  v.  Jerome,  7  Coves, 
294 ;  HasseWs  case,  1  Leach,  3 ;  Baker's  case,  1  Dow,  Sf  Ry.  N.  P.  C.  19 ;  1  Deac.  Abr, 
778;  Robinson's  case,  2  Russ.  198;  2  East,  P.  C.  565;  Harding's  case,  R.  6f  R.  125; 
White's  case,  2  TyUr,  352;  McNamie's  case.  Rose.  £o.481;  Moo</y,368;  Hughe's  ctae. 
Moody,  370;  2  Deac.  Abr.  1667;  Ahrahat's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  569;  S.  C.^Leaeh,  968; 
State  J.  Self,  1  Bay.  242;  Atkinson's  case,  2  Russ.  201;  S.  C.  1  Leach,  302;  n.  (a.) 
Harris's  cafic,  2  Russ.  C.  Sf  M.  209;  Spenser's  case,  Russ.  Sf  Ry.  299;  Williams's  case, 
1  a  Sf  P.  338;  Clay's  case,  2  East,  P.  C.  580;  Beaehy's  case.  Russ.  Sf  Ry.  319;  S.  C. 


2  Russ.  C.SfM.nO;  Williams's  case,  6  Car.  ^  Pay.  626;  Biscall'sQfiw,  1  Id.  454; 
Wittingham's  case,  2  Leach,  912;  Headge's  case,  Id,  1033;  Freeman's,  case,  5  CWir,  ^ 
P.  534;  Hayden's  case,  7  i(/.  445 ;  /foire/i**  case,  Id.  325 ;  Pnnee't  case,  Mood.  ^  Msi 
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that  if  they  appear  not  upon  proclamation,  they  shall  he  attaint  of 
ftlony,  but  if  they  appear,  they  shall  answer  for  it  as  a  trespass. 

But  an  indictment,  quod  invenit  hominem  moriuunij  4'  /elonich 
furalusfvit  duas  tunicas  without  saying  de  bonis  fy  catallis  of  the 
executor  or  ordinary,  is  not  good,  and  therefore  the  party  was  dis- 
charged.    11  -ff.  2.  Endiiemeni,27. 

Ji.  digged  up  a  dead  body  out  of  the  grave,  and  stole  his  shroud, 
and  buried  him  again,  this  is  reported  by  Mr.  Dalfony  cap.  103. 
p,  266.  to  be  no  felony,  but  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  the  party  was 
whipt.  And  accordingly  I  have  seen  it  reported  to  be  held  16  Jac, 
ID  Nottingham's  case,(z)  quia  nuliius  in  bonis^  but  see  Co,  P,  C, 
p.  110.  in  Haine*s  case(a)  ruled  by  the  advice  of  ail  the  judges  to  be 
felony,  and  in  the  indictment  the  goods  shall  be  supposed  the  goods 
of  the  executor,  administrator,  or  ordinary. 

But  it  is  held,  that  if  ji.  put  a  winding-sheet  upon  the  dead  body 
of  B.  and  after  his  burial  a  thief  digs  up  the  carcase  and  steals  the 
sheet,  he  may  be  indicted  for  felony  de  bonis  4*  cataltis  A.  because 
it  transferd  no  property  to  a  dead  man.[17]  12  Co,  Rep,  112. 

VI.  I  come  to  the  sixth  consideration,  who  may  be  said  a  person 
committing  larciny,  but  of  this  I  have  at  large  treated  before  cap.  3, 
^e.  and  therefore  shall  say  but  little  here. 

An  infant  under  the  age  of  discretion  regularly  cannot  be  guilty  of 
larciny,  viz,  under  fourteen  years,  unless  it  appears  by  circumstances, 
that  he  hath  a  discretion  more  than  the  law  presumes. 

A  madman,  non  compos,  or  lunatic  in  the  times  of  his 
lunacy  cannot  commit  larciny,  but  ought  to  be  found  not  [  516  J 
guilty  upon  due  evidence  thereof. 

A  feme  covert  alone  may  be  guilty  of  larciny,  if  done  without 
coercion  of  her  husband.     27  jSssiz,  40. [18] 

But  it  hath  generally  now  obtaind,  that  she  cannot  be  guilty  of 
larciny  jointly  with  her  husband,  because  presumed  to  be  done  by 
coercion  of  her  husband,  f^ide  Dalt.  cap.  104.(A)  Stamf.  P.  C. 
JbL  26.  a.  4*  librus  ibi. 

(ff)  This  case  is  mentioned  by  Dalton  in  the  place  cited  bj  our  aothor,  which  in  New 
£tfi(.  it  €00.156.  |».  502. 

(«)  12  Co,  112.  (6)  New  Edit,  cap,  151,  p,  503. 

91 ;  MBl/ttA*«  case,  Ru9§,  Sf  Ry,  80 ;  T%omley'§  case,  Mood,  343 ;  HawtotCo  case,  7  Car, 
St^  Pay.  281;  Snowley'o  case,  A  C,  Sf  P,  3[)0;  Sullen'e  case.  Mood,  129;  WaUh*$  case, 
Ru99.  &  Ry,fil5;  S,  C.  4  Taunt,  258.  284;  HoggenU  case,  Id,  145;  iVe»/etan*« case, 
Jltod,  259 ;  HobeoiCe  case,  Ruee,  Sf  Ry.  56;  Taylor'e  case.  Id.  63;  Hall'e  case,  Id.  463; 
Jmu9*o  case,  7  Car,  6f  Pay.  834;  Rep.  of  the  Penal,  Code,  Mate.  22. 

[17]  As  to  stealing  a  human  body,  see  1  Crim.  Law  Com,  Rep.  20.  2  EasVg  P.  C. 

9.    2  Rues,  on  Crimes,  163.    Rose,  on  Crim,  Eo.  517. 

As  to  property  in  grave  clothes,  see  3  Inet.  110.    Hayneo*  case,  12  Rep,  113. 

Blaekstfme  remarlcs  {vol.  4.  p.  235.)  that  by  the  law  of  the  Franks  a  person  who  dug  a 
corpse  up  in  order  to  strip  it,  was  to  be  banished  from  society,  and  no  one  suffered  to 
nliefe  his  wants  till  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  consented  to  his  re-ad  mission :  and  he 
eites  Montesquieu,  Sp.  L.  h,  30.  e,  19. 

[18]  See  ante, p.  44, notes;  and  sec  further  WiJford*s  case,  Russ,  Sf  Ry.  517.  Frenches 
ease.  Id.  491.  Clarke's  case,  Mood.  R  376,  note.  Willises  case,  id,  375.  Solfries*  case. 
id.  243.  Harrison's  case,  2  EasCs  P,  C,  559.  Turner's  case,  1  LeacK,  C.  C,  536.  The 
Pt^  ▼.  Schuyler,  6  Cowen,  R.  572. 
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But  this  I  take  to  be  only  a  presumption  till  the  contrary  appear, 
for  I  have  always  thought,  that  if  upon  the  evidence  it  can  clearly 
appear,  that  the  wife  was  not  drawn  to  it  by  her  husband,  but  that 
she  was  the  principal  actor  and  inciter  of  it,  she  is  guilty  as  well 
as  the  husband,  but  stabilur  praesumpiioy  donee  probetur  in  contra- 
rium,  neither  is  the  book  of  2  E.  3.  Corone  160.  to  the  contrary,  but 
in  the  book  of  27  Jlssiz.  40.  where  she  was  indicted  alone,  inquiry 
was  made,  whether  it  were  by  coercion  of  the  husband. 

And  therefore,  if  Ji.  and  B.  his  wife  be  indicted  by  these  names  of 
larciny,  the  indictment  is  not  void,  for  the  husband  may  be  con- 
victed, tho  the  wife  be  acquitted  upon  the  presumption  of  her  hus- 
band's coercion. 

Again,  the  husband  may  be  acquitted,  and  the  wife  found  to  have 
done  the  felony  alone,  for  every  indictment  is  several  in  law ;  or 
again,  \ho  primd  facie  the  wife  cannot  be  guilty  of  larciny,  no  nor  of 
burglary,  where  the  husband  is  party  in  the  fact,  (tho  she  may  be 
guitty  of  murder  or  manslaughter  jointly  with  her  husband)  and 
therefore  primd  facie  the  wife  in  such  case  must  be  acquitted,  yet 
for  my  part  I  think  the  circumstances  may  be  such,  that  the  wife 
may  be  as  well  guilty  in  larciny  or  burglary,  as  her  husband. 

If  a  servant  commit  felony  by  the  coercion  of  his  master,  yet  it 
doth  not  excuse  the  servant,  tho  it  excuse  the  wife,  as  is  before  said, 
for  the  wife  is  inseperably  sub  potestate  viri^  but  it  is  not  so  with  a 
servant,  for  as  he  is  not  bound  to  obey  his  master's  unlawful  com- 
mands, so  he  may  recover  damages  for  any  wrong  done  him  by  his 
master.    Bait.  cap.  104, p.  269.(c)[19] 

See  Black.  Ck)m.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  17.  p.  229  to  244.  and  Foster  73, 123, 124, 366.  and  1  Hawk. 
P.  C.  Index  tit.  Larciny. 

(c)  New  Edit,  p.  504. 

[19]  Simple  larceny  must  be  in  the  first  place  an  unlawful  takings  which  implies  that 
the  ^ods  must  pass  from  the  possession  of  the  right  owner,  and  without  his  conseot, 
and  therefore  where  there  is  no  change  of  possession,  or  a  change  of  it  by  consent,  or  a 
change  from  tho  possession  of  a  person  without  title  to  that  of  the  right  owner,*  Uiere  can 
in  any  of  these  cases  be  no  larceny.  And  as  the  taking  must  be  without  cooseot  of  the 
owner,  so  in  general  no  delivery  of  goods  from  the  owner  to  the  offender  upon  trost  can 
ground  a  larceny.  As  if  A.  lends  B.  a  horse,  and  he  rides  away  with  him.  Yet  if  the 
delivery  be  obtained  from  the  owner  by  a  person  having  animus  furandi  at  the  time,  and 
who  ailerwards  unlawfully  appropriates  the  goods  in  pursuance  of  that  intent,  it  is  lar- 
ceny; as  if  in  the  case  above  supposed,  B,  solicited  the  loan  of  the  horse  with  intent  to 
steal  hiro.  {Major  Semple^a  case,  2  Leach^  469,  470.)  But  in  such  cases,  bore  non-de- 
livery shall  not  of  course  be  intended  to  arise  from  a  felonious  design;  since  that  may 
happen  from  a  variety  of  other  accidents.  So  a  person  who  has  received  goods  by  deliveiy 
from  the  owner,  will  nevertheless  be  found  guilty  of  larceny  by  appropriating  them,  if 
they  were  delivered  under  such  circumstances  as  not  to  divest  the  owner  of  the  legal 
possession  ;  as  when  a  servant  embezzles  his  master *s  plate,  {Christian's  Blackstone^  voL 
iv.  page  230,  note ;)  or  the  guest  at  an  inn  or  tavern  makes  away  with  the  articles  of 
which  he  has  temporary  use.    Hawk.  P.  C.  h,  1.  c.  33.  s.  6;  4  Bl  Com.  331. 

Again,  there  must  not  only  be  a  taking,  hut  a  carrying  away;  cepit  et  asportavit  wu 
the  old  law  Latin.  A  bare  removal  from  the  place  in  which  he  found  the  goods,  though 
the  thief  does  not  quite  make  off  witli  them,  is  a  sufficient  asportation,  or  carrying  away* 

*  But  if  a  person  has  temporary  title  against  the  permanent  owner,  the  latter  may  be 
guilty  of  larceny  in  taking  them.    R.  v.  Wilkinson,  R.^  R.C.  C.  470;  4  Bk  Cbm.231. 
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As  if  a  man  be  leadings  another*i  horse  out  of  a  close  and  be  apprehended  in  the  fact,  or 
if  a  guest  stealing  goods  out  of  an  inn,  hos  removed  them  from  his  chamber  down  stairs, 
these  have  been  adjudged  sufficient  carryings  awaj  to  constitute  a  larcenj.  (3  In»t,  108, 
109 ;)  or  if  a  thief  intending  to  steal  plate,  takes  it  out  of  a  chest  in  which  it  was,  and 
lajs  it  down  upon  the  floor,  but  is  surprised  before  he  can  make  liis  escape  with  it,  this 
]» laroenj. 

Farther,  this  taking  and  carrying  away  must  be  of  per$onal  good$.  Lands,  tencroenti, 
hereditaments,  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  either  freehold  or  less  than  freehold,  can- 
not in  their  nature  be  taken  and  carried  away.  And  of  things  likewise  that  adhere  to 
Um  freehold,  as  corn,  grass,  trees,  and  the  like,  or  lead  upon  a  house,  no  larceny  could  bo 
eomroitied  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law ;  but  the  severance  of  them  was  merely  a 
trespass,  which  depended  on  a  subtlety  in  the  legal  notions  of  our  ancestors.  These 
tilings  were  parcel  of  the  real  estate,  and  therefore,  while  they  continued  so,  could  not  by 
any  possibility  be  the  subject  of  thell,  being  absolutely  fixed  and  immovable;  and  if  they 
were  severed  by  violence,  so  as  to  be  changed  into  movables,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
one  and  the  same  continued  act,  carried  off  by  the  person  who  severed  them,  they  could 
Borer  be  said  to  be  taken  from  the  proprietor  in  this  their  newly-acquired  state  of  mobi- 
Ihy,  which  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  larceny,  being  never  as  such  in  the  actual  or 
eoostroctive  possession  of  any  one  but  him  who  committed  the  trespass.  He  could  not 
in  strictness  be  said  to  have  taken  what  at  that  time  were  the  personal  good«  of  another, 
ance  the  very  act  of  taking  was  what  turned  them  into  personal  goods.  But  if  the  thief 
•erers  them  at  one  time,  whereby  the  trespass  is  completed,  and  they  are  converted  into 
porsooal  chattels  in  the  constructive  possession  of  him  on  whose  soil  they  are  left  or  laid, 
and  comes  again  at  another  time  when  they  are  so  turned  into  personalty,  and  takes 
them  away,  it  is  larceny  at  the  common  law;  and  so  it  is  if  the  owner  or  any  one  else 
has  severed  them.  So,  upon  nearly  tlie  same  principle,  the  stealing  of  writirfgs  relating 
toxeal  estate  is,  at  common  law,  no  felony,  but  a  trespass,  {Rex  v.  We$tbeer^  Sra.  1137,) 
beeause  they  concern  the  land,  or  according  to  our  technical  language,  savour  of  tlU 
rOB^y,  and  are  considered  as  part  of  it  by  the  law ;  so  that  they  descend  to  the  heir 
together  with  the  land  which  they  concern.  Bonds,  bills,  and  notes  which  concern  mere 
dietef  in  action^  were  also  at  the  common  law,  held  not  to  be  such  goods  whereof  larceny 
might  be  committed,  being  of  no  intrinsic  value,  (8  Rep,  33.  b.)  and  not  importing  any 
property  in  po8$e$sion  of  Uie  person  from  whom  they  wore  taken.  By  the  common  law, 
also,  larceny  could  not  be  committed  of  treasure  trove,  or  wreck,  till  seized  by  the  king, 
or  him  who  hath  the  franchise,  for  till  such  seizure,  no  one  has  a  determinate  property 
therein;  nor  could  it  be  committed,  at  the  common  law,  of  such  animals  in  which  there 
k  no  property,  either  absolute  or  qualified,  as  of  bcaHts  that  are  fera  natune^  and  unre- 
elaimed,  such  as  deer.    Hawk.  P,  C  6.  1.  e.  33.  s.  25;  ante^p,  11. 

It  is  also  said  {Dalt.  Juet,  e.  156,)  that  if  swans  be  lawfully  marked,  it  is  felony  at 
eommon  law  to  steal  them,  though  at  large  in  a  public  river;  and  that  it  is  likewise  felo- 
ny to  steal  them,  though  unmarked,  if  in  any  private  river  or  pond;  otherwise  it  is  only 
a  trespass.  But  of  all  valuable  domesticated  animals,  as  horses  and  other  boasts  of 
draught,  and  of  all  animals,  domit<B  natura,  which  serve  for  food,  as  neat  or  other  cattle, 
■wine,  poultry,  and  the  like,  and  of  their  fruit  or  produce  taken  from  them  while  living, 
■•  milk  or  wool,  (Dalt,  21 ;  Crompt.  36 ;  Hatok.  P.  C.  b.  h  c.  33.  s.  28.  The  King  v.  Afar- 
Hm^  by  all  the  judges,  P.  17.  Oeo.  III.)  larceny  may  be  committed  at  common  law,  and 
alio  of  the  flesh  of  such  as  are  either  domita  or  fer<B  natura^  when  killed;  {ante  p,  511.) 
while  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  those  animals  which  do  not  serve  for  food,  and  which, 
therefore,  the  law  holds  to  have  no  intrinsic  value,  as  dogs  of  all  sorts,  and  other  creatures 
kept  for  whim  and  pleasure,  though  a  man  may  have  a  bare  property  therein,  and  main- 
tain a  civil  action  for  the  loss  of  them,  (ante  p.  512.)  yet  they  are  not  of  such  estimation 
at  that  the  crime  of  stealing  thcro  amounts  to  larceny. 

Lastly,  the  taking  and  carrying  away,  must  be  uoith  intent  to  deprive  the  right  owner^ 
or  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  animo  furandi,  (The  civil  law  expresses  this  by  the 
words  **/iicH  eauBa.^''  4  ln$U  1.1.)  This  requisite,  besides  excusing  those  who  labor  under 
ineapacities  of  mind  or  will,  indemnifles  also  mere  trespassers,  and  other  petty  offenders. 
As  if  a  servant  takes  his  master's  horse  without  his  knowledge,  and  brings  him  home 
again — if  a  neighbor  takes  another's  plow  that  is  left  in  the  field,  and  uses  it  upon  his 
Q^ra  land,  and  then  returns  it — if  under  colour  of  owner  of  rent  where  none  is  due,  I  dis- 
train another's  cattle  or  seize  them — all  these  are  trespasses,  but  no  felonies,  (nn/e, 
fm  509.)  The  ordinary  discovery  of  a  felonious  intent  is  where  the  party  doth  it  clan- 
destinely, or  being  charged  with  the  fact,  denies  it  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only 
crilerioQ  of  criminality,  for  in  cases  that  may  amount  to  larceny,  the  variety  of  circum- 
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■tances  is  so  g^reat,  and  the  complication  thereof  so  mingled,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recount  all  those  which  may  evidence  a  felonious  intent  or  animum  furandi ;  wherefore 
they  must  be  Icfl  to  the  due  and  attentive  consideration  of  the  court  and  jury. 

Having  thus  considered  the  general  nature  of  simple  larceny,  at  common  law,  we  now 
arrive  at  its  punishment.  Thett,  by  the  Jewish  law,  was  only  punished  with  a  pecuniary 
fine  and  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured,  {Exod.  zxii.)  And  in  the  civil  law  till  some 
Tery  lute  constitutions,  we  never  find  the  punishment  capital.  The  laws  of  Draco,  at 
Athene,  punished  it  with  death;  but  his  laws  were  said  to  be  written  in  blood;  and  Solon 
afterwards  changed  the  penalty  to  a  pecuniary  mulct  And  so  the  Attic  laws,  in  general, 
continued,  {I'etit.  L.  L,  Attic,  I,  7.  tit.  5.)  except  that  once,  in  a  time  of  dearth,  it  was 
made  capital  to  break  into  a  garden  and  steal  figs;  but  this  law,  and  the  informers  grew 
so  odious,  that  from  them  all  malicious  informers  were  styled  sycophants,  a  name  which 
we  have  much  perverted  from  its  original  meaning.  In  England,  the  ancient  Saxon  laws 
nominally  punished  thefl  with  death,  if  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence;  but  the  criminal 
was  permitted  to  redeem  his  life  by  a  pecuniary  ransom,  as  amongst  their  ancestors  the 
Germans,  by  a  stated  number  of  cattle.  Tae,  de  Mor,  Germ,  c.  12.  But  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  I.  this  power  of  redemption  was  taken  away,  and  all  persons  guilty  of  lar- 
ceny, above  the  value  of  twelve  pence,*  were  directed  to  be  hung.  So  that  stealing  to 
above  this  value  (which  was  called  grand  larceny,)  became  a  felony  absolutely  capital, 
and  so  continued  to  our  own  time,t  while  petit  larceny,  that  is  tliefl  to  inferior  amount, 
(though  also  described  as  felony,)  was  punished  with  imprisonment  or  whipping  only4 
However,  by  the  law  relating  to  benefit  of  clergy,  (see  e.  44.  p,  517,  as  latterly  modified;) 
persons  who  committed  simple  larceny  only,  though  to  the  amount  of  more  than  twelve 
pence,  or  indeed  to  any  amount  whatever,  were,  in  fiict,  excused  the  pains  of  death,  pro- 
Tided  it  w^re  the  first  offence,  and  provided  the  benefit  of  clergy  had  not  been  taken 
away  from  the  particular  species  of  thefl,  by  some  express  statute  as  was  very  frequently 
the  case,  (4  Black,  Com,  237.)  and  when  the  capital  punishment  was  thas  taken  away, 
were  formerly  liable  to  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  or  whipped,  or  in  more  modern  tiroes,  to  be 
whipped,  or  transported  for  seven  years,  which  latter  punishment  might  also,  latterly,  be 
inflicted  in  lieu  of  the  common  law  penalties,  on  persons  convicted  of  petit  larceny,  (4 
Geo,  I.  c.  11.  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74.  4  Black,  Com,  237.)  And  such  was  the  sUte  of  the 
law  on  this  subject,  as  late  as  the  year  1827,  when  by  statute  7  SfB  Geo,  IV.  e,  29.  ss,  3, 
4.  it  was  provided  that  every  person  convicted  of  simple  larceny,  of  any  amount,  (all 
distinctions  between  grand  and  petit  larceny,  being  by  the  same  statute  abolished,)  shall 
be  liable  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years: 
such  imprisonment  to  be  with  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement,  and  (if  the  offender 
be  a  male)  to  be  accompanied  with  whipping  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  See  chap.  44. 
note,  p.  517.  In  certain  cases,  however,  where  the  larceny  relates  to  a  subject  for  which 
the  policy  of  the  law  provides  with  more  anxiety,  the  punishment  is  more  severe.  For  by 
7^8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29.  s.  16.  (amended  as  to  punishment  by  7  WiU.  IV.  Sf  1  Vict.  e.  90.)  if 
any  person  shall  steal  to  the  value  often  shillings,  any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen, 
linen,  or  cotton,  or  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  materials,  mixed  with  each  other,  or  mixed 
with  any  other  material,  whilst  placed,  laid  or  exposed  during  any  stage,  process,  or  pro* 
gress  of*^  manufacture,  in  any  building,  field,  or  other  place,  he  shall  1^  transported  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  or  less  than  ten  years,  or  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  with  hard  labor  and  solitary  confinement,  if  the  court  think  fit,  during 


*  This  sum,  (siiys  Blaekstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  237.)  was  the  standard  in  the  time  of  kin; 
Athelstan,  and  he  observes  that  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  I.  one  shilliog 
was  the  stated  value  at  the  Exchequer,  of  a  pasture-fed  ox,  {Dial,  de  Scace,  I.  I.  s,  7,) 
and  that  if  we  should  suppose  this  shilling  to  mean  that  solidus  legalis  onentioned  by 
Lyndeitode,  {Prot,  1.  3.  c.  13,)  or  the  72d  part  of  a  pound  of  gold,  it  would  be  equal  to 
13s.  \4d,  of  the  present  standard. 

t  The  progressive  reduction  in  the  value  of  money,  while  death  continued  to  be  the 
sentence  for  the  A,  to  the  same  amount  as  before,  justified  the  complaint  of  Sir  H.  Spd- 
man,  {Gloss.  350,)  that  while  every  thing  else  living  became  dearer,  the  life  of  man  had 
continually  grown  cheaper. 

t  3  Inst.  218.  Hawk,  b,  1.  c.  33.  s.  36.  4  Black.  Com.  237.  These  denominations  of 
grand  and  petit  larceny,  are  now  at  an  end,  by  7  Sf  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29.  s.  2.  which  gives  Ut 
thefts  to  the  amount  of  twelve  pence,  and  under,  the  same  effect  as  to  thefts  of  greater 
amount.  See  a  passage  from  Knight's  Hist,  of  England^  B,  L  c.  7.  in  a  note  at  Uie  end 
of  this  volume. 
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inch  imprisonment*  And  by  tect.  25,  (amended  as  to  paninhment,  by  7  Will.  IV.  ^  1  Vtct 
c.  90.)  if  any  person  shall  steal  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  or  filly;  or  any  ball,  cow,  oz, 
heifer,  or  calf;  or  any  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  Iamb;  or  shall  wilfully  kill  any  of  such  cattle, 
with  intent  to  steal  the  carcase  or  skin,  or  any  part  of  the  cattle  so  killed,  he  shall  be 
fuihy  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  last  above  particularizcd.t 

The  additional  severity,  in  these  instances,  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  there  would 
otheryrise  be  in  preserving  goods  so  easily  carried  off.  Upon  which  principle  the  Roman 
law  punished  more  severely  than  other  thieves,  the  cr6i^tt  or  stealers  of  cattle,  {Ff.  47. 
L  14.)  and  the  balnearii  or  such  as  stole  the  clothes,  of  persons  who  were  washing  in  the 
public  baths,  (lb,  i,  17.)  both  which  constitutions  seem  to  be  borrowed  from  the  laws  of 
AiAen9,{Pott.  Antiq,  6.  1.  c,  26.)  And  so,  too,  the  ancient  Goih$  punished  with  anrelent. 
ID^  severity  thefts  of  cattle,  or  corn  that  was  reaped  and  leA  on  the  field.  Such  kind  of 
property  which  no  human  industry  can  sufficiently  guard,  being  esteemed  under  the  pe- 
eoliar  custody  of  heaven.    {Sliem,  de  Jure  Goth,  1.  3.  c.  5.) 

The  offence  which  wo  have  been  hitherto  considering,  is  simple  larceny  as  it  existed 
at  common  kiw;  but  in  connexion  with  this  offence,  and  proper  for  consideration  under 
the  tame  head,  is  the  crime  of  simple  stealing,  {or  theft)  of  things  not  the  subject  of  lar* 
ctmf  at  common  law.  For  in  progress  of  time  it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the 
protection  of  the  penal  laws  to  many  of  those  subjects  of  which  the  ancient  law  of 
Urceny  took  no  account;  and  acts  of  parliament  were  accordingly  passed  from  time 
to  time  by  which  punishments  were  imposed  for  thefls  committed  in  respect  of 
rerioos  kinds  of  property  so  circumstanced,  and  though  these  statutes  have  been  since 
npealed,  the  same  general  object  has  been  pursued  in  the  7  4"  ^  Geo,  IV.  c,  29,  passed 
**  For  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  in  England  relative  to  larceny,  and  other 
offences  connected  therewith.**  By  this  act  provisions  are  made  against  stealing  **  valu- 
able securities,**  such  as  bonds,  bills,  and  the  like,  (T  Sf  S  Geo.  IV.  c,  29.  s.  5,)  and  many 
other  subjects  of  property,  of  which  the  enumeration  will  be  found  in  a  note  below ,t  so 
that  it  may  be  laid  down  in  general  terms,  that  stealing  has  now  become  an  offence  liable 
to  punishment  or  penalty  in  regard  to  all  movables  whatever.  We  may  also  remark 
with  respect  to  the  kinds  of  stealing  thus  created  by  statute  in  supplement  to  the  ancient 
law  of  larceny,  that  all  the  common  law  doctrines  relative  to  larceny  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice,  arc  in  general  applicable  to  thef\s  of  this  description  also, 
{Rex  V.  £k.  John^  7  C.  Sf  P.  324  )  though  they  are  not  technically  denominated  larcenies, 
(see  Rex  v.  Gooeh^  b  C.  S^  P.  293 ;)  and  that  their  punishment  is  in  many  cases  identical. 
lo  many  instances,  however,  they  do  not  amount  like  larceny  at  common  law  to  a  felony, 
bat  to  a  misdemeanor  only,  and  are  visited  with  some  lighter  degree  of  punishment, 
and  tliere  are  several  kinds  of  them  not  assignable  to  the  class  either  of  felony  or  misde- 
meaner,  but  restrained  by  fixed  pecuniary  pcnallics  only,  recoverable  in  a  summary  way 
by  information  before  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

We  have  seen  that  larceny  may  not  only  be  simple,  but  combined  with  circumstances 
of  aggravation,  which  is  described  in  onr  books  as  mixed,  compound  or  complicated 
larceny,  (4  Bla.  Com.  239 ;  Hawk,P.  C.B,}.  c.e.  33,  34 ;)  and  this  is  not  only  like  simple 
larceny  felonious,  but  is  felony  of  a  more  penal  character.  We  will  therefore  now  consider. 

Larceny  from  a  dwelling-house^  shop^  warehouse^  or  counting-house, — Larceny  from  the 

*  As  to  the  former  state  of  the  law,  with  respect  to  stealing  woollen  cloth,  linens,  fus- 
tians, calicoes,  or  cotton  goods  fVom  the  place  of  manufacture,  see  22  Car.  2.  c,  5,  15  Geo, 
II.  c,  27.  18  Geo,  II.  c.  27-51.  Geo,  III.  c.  41.  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  53. 

t  The  punishment  of  horse  and  cattle  stealing  by  7  4"  ^  ^«o.  IV.  c.  29.  s,  25.  was 
death,  as  it  had  previously  been,  (without  benefit  of  clergy,)  by  the  statutes  (now  repealed 
hjlifB  Geo.  IV.  e.  27.)  of  1  Edw,  VI.  c,  12.  2  ^  3  Edw.  VI.  e,  33.  31  Elizabeth,  c,  12. 
14  Geo,  II.  c.  6.  15  Geo.  II.  c,  34.  Afierwards  it  was  reduced  by  2  &  3  Will,  IV.  c.  62. 
to  transportation  for  life,  to  which,  by  3  4r  4  Will,  IV.  c.  44.  previous  imprisonment  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  mieht  be  superadded. 

t  See  7  Jf  S  Geo.  IV.  c,  29.  t.  21.  as  to  stealing  records  and  judicial  documents;  s.  22. 
stealing  or  destroying  wHIh;  s,  23.  stealing  documents  of  titles;  s,  26.  deer;  s.  30.  hares 
or  conies;  s,  31.  beasts  or  birds;  s.  33.  pigeons;  s,  34.  fish;  s.  36.  oysters;  s,  37.  ores  in 
mines,  &c.;  s.s.  38, 39.  trees  or  shrubs,  Slc;  s.40.  fences,  stiles,  gates, &c.;  s.  42.  plants, 
fruits,  Slc;  s.  44.  fixtures  in  houses,  squares,  or  street  fences;  7  Will.  IV.  Sf  1  Vict,  c,  87. 
f .  8.  as  to  plundering  wrecks ;  8  4r  9  Vict,  c,  47.  as  to  stealing  dogs.  A  variety  of  ante, 
cedent  statutes  that  had  been  passed  with  the  same  object  of  supplying  the  defects  of  the 
ancient  law  in  this  particular,  and  that  are  noticed  by  Blackstone^  tol,  iv.f*  233,  ^.  are 
now  repealed  by  7  ^r  8  Geo,  IV.  c,  27. 
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bonne,  thoa^h  it  seems  to  have  a  higrher  degree  of  guilt  than  simple  larceny,  jret  was  not 
at  all  distinguished  from  the  other  at  common  law,  {Hawk,  P.  C,B,l.  c.  36.)  unless  where 
it  were  accompanied  with  the  circumstances  of  brealiing  the  house  by  night,  and  then  it 
fell  under  another  description,  mz.  that  of  burglary.  But  afterwards,  by  several  acts  of 
parliament,  the  history  of  which  is  ingeniously  deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer, 
{Barr,  on  Statutet^  375,  Sfc.)  who  has  shown  them  to  have  gradually  arisen  from  our  im- 
provements in  trade  and  opulence,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  taken  from  larcenie^com- 
mittcd  in  a  house  in  almost  every  instance,  as  abo  from  those  committed  in  ahope,  ware- 
houses,  coach-houses  or  stables,  so  that  the  capital  sentence  to  which  they  were  subject  as 
larcenies  took  effect  These  acts,  however,  are  all  now  repealed,  and  the  present  law  on 
the  subject  is^  governed  by  7  4^  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  29.  and  7  Will  IV.  ^  1  VUt.  c.  86.  By 
the  first  of  these  acU  amended  as  to  punishment  by  7  Will.  IV.  Sf  1  Viet  e,  90  •  if  any 
person  shall  break  and  enter  any  dwelling.house  and  steal  therein  any  chattel,  money  or 
valuable  security  to  any  value  whatsoever,  or  shall  break  and  enter  any  building  and 
•teal  therein  any  chattel,  money  or  valuable  security,  such  building  being  within  the 
curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house  and  occupied  therewith,  but  not  being  part  thereof  accord- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  first-mentioned  act,  {1  Sf  S  Geo.  IV.  c.  39.  •.  13.)  or  shall 
break  or  enter  any  shop,!  warehouse  or  counting-houset  and  steal  therein  any  chattel, 
money,  or  valuable  security,  the  offender  in  any  of  such  cases  shall  be  transported  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  nor  less  than  ten,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  to  which  imprisonment,  hard  labour,  and  solitary  confinement  may 
be  superadded  if  the  court  think  fit  And  it  is  further  enacted  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  29. 
9.  12.  (amended  as  to  punishment  by  7  WUl.  IV.  Sf  1  Vict.  e.  90.)  and  7  Will  IV.  if 
1  Vict.  e.  86.  $,  5.  that  whoever  shall  steal  in  any  dwelling-house  any  chattel,  money  or 
valuable  security,  to  the  value  in  the  whole  of  five  pounds  or  more,  or  shall  steal  any 
property  in  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  by  any  menace  or  threat  put  an^  one  being 
therein  in  bodily  fear,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as 
lost  above  particularized.t 

Larceny  from  a  churchy  or^  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  taerUege,  By  stat  33.  Hen, 
VIII.  e.  1.  and  1  Edw.  VI.  e.  12.  it  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  commit 
larceny  above  the  value  of  twelvepenco  in  a  church  or  chapel,  {poat^p,  518.)  But  these 
statutes  are  now  repealed  ;  and  by  7  ^  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29.  s.  10.  (amended  as  to  punish- 
ment by  5  ^  6  WUl.  IV.  e.  81.  and  6  ^  7  WiU.  IV.  c.  4.)  if  any  person  shall  break  and 
enter  any  church  or  chapel,^  and  shall  steal  therein  any  chattel,  or  having  stolen  any 
chattel  in  any  church  or  chapel,  shall  break  out  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  transported  for 
life,  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  years,  with  bard 
labour  and  solitary  confinement  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  or  judge  during  the  period 
of  imprisonment. 

Larceny  frotn  the  perton^  which  is  either  by  prifjotely  steoZtng,  or  by  open  and  violent 
assault,  usually  called  robbery.  The  offence  of  privately  Btealing  from  a  man's  person,  as 
by  picking  his  pocket,  or  the  like,  privily,  without  his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  so  early  as  by  the  statute  8  Elix.  c.  4.|]  a  severity  which  seems  to 
be  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  offences  are  committed,  the  difficulty  of  guarding 
against  them,  and  the  boldness  with  which  they  were  practised  (even  in  the  queen's  oourt 
and  presence)  at  the  time  when  this  statute  was  made,  besides  that  this  was  an  infringe- 

*  It  had  been  previously  amended  as  to  punishment  by  3  ^T  3  WiU.  IV.  e.  63.  and 
3  A  4  Will.  IV.  c.  44. 

T  To  fall  under  this  description  the  place  must  be  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods,  and  not 
a  mere  workshop.    Reg.  v.  Saundert^  9  C.if  P.  79. 

t  The  former  state  of  the  law  as  to  larceny  from  a  house,  shop,  &o.  was  very  compli- 
cated. It  depended  on  stotutes  5  if  6  Edw.  VI.  e.  9. 39  Eliz  c.  \5.3  if  4  W.  if  M.e.  9. 
10  ^  11  Will.  III.  c.  23;  all  which  are  now  repealed  by  7  ^^  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  37.  By  these 
statutes  the  amount  of  the  property  stolen  as  being  above  twelve  pence,  or  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings  or  forty  shillings  constituted  in  the  several  cases  respectively  a  material 
ingredient  in  the  offence. 

^  As  to  what  buildings  come  under  this  provision,  vide  Rex  v.  Wheeler,  3  Car.  if  P. 
585.  Rex  v.  Richardson^  6  Car.  if  P.  335.  Rex  v.  Aixon,  7  Car.  &.  P.  442.  Reg.  v. 
Evane,  1  Car.  if  M.  298. 

II  This,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  only  to  the  case  where  the  thing  stolen  was  of  the 
value  of  more  than  twelve  pence;  for  if  it  was  below  that  value,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
offence  to  petit  larceny,  there  was  no  need  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  the  sentence  not  being 
capital.    Hawk.  P.  C.  6. 1.  c.  35.  a.  4. 
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■wot  of  property  in  the  manual  ocenpation  or  corporal  poMeasion  of  the  owner,  which 
was  an  offence  eren  in  a  state  of  nature;  and  therefore  tho  sueeulmriif  or  cut-pnrsea, 
were  more  eeverelj  punished  than  common  thieves  by  the  Raman  and  Aikeniam  laws. 
(lY.  47.  U.  7.  PoU,  AfUiq.  1.  1.  e.  26.)  But  this  sUtute  is  now  repealed  by  7  ^p  8  Geo. 
I  v.  c.  97.  and  new  proTisions,  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  more 
■t  large,  are  made  by  7  WilL  IV.  ^  1  Vut.  c.  87. 

Open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  person  or  robbery,  the  rapine  of  tho  civilians,  is 
the  unlawful  and  forcible  taking  from  tlie  person  of  another  of  goods  or  money  to  any 
value  by  violence  or  potting  him  in  fear.  Hawk.  P,  C,  6. 1,  c.  34,  s,  3.  1.  There 
must  be  an  unlawful  taking,  otherwise  it  is  no  robbery.*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
thief  having  once  taken  a  purse  returns  it,  still  it  is  a  robbery.  Hex  v.  Reat^  1  Leaeh^ 
€•  C.3>)8.  3.  It  is  immaterial  of  what  value  tho  thing  taken  is,  a  penny  aa  well  as  a 
poood,  thus  forcibly  extorted  makes  a  robbery.  Hawk,  P,  C.  6. 1.  c.  34,  a.  16.  3.  Lastly, 
the  taking  roust  be  by  force  or  a  previous  putting  in  fear,  which  makes  the  violation 
of  the  person  more  atrocious  than  privately  stealing.  For  according  to  the  maxim  of 
ihm  civil  law,  {Ff.  47.  2-4,  xxii.)  qui  vi  rapuit  fur  improbior  eese  videtur.  This  pre- 
vious violence,  or  putting  in  fear,  is  tho  criterion  that  distinguishes  robbery  from  other 
larcenies.  For  if  one  privotely  steals  a  chattel  from  the  person  of  another,  and  afler* 
wnrds  keeps  it  by  putting  him  in  fear,  this  is  no  robbery,  for  the  fear  is  subsequent : 
ipoat  p.  534.)  Not  that  it  is  indeed  necessary,  though  usual  to  lay  in  the  indictment 
tliat  the  robbery  was  committed  by  putting  into  fear;  it  is  sufficient  if  laid  to  be  done 
by  moUnee,  (TVtn.  Term^  3  Anne^  by  all  the  judges.)  And  when  it  is  laid  to  be  done 
by  putting  into  fear,  this  does  not  imply  any  great  degree  of  terror  or  affright  in  the 
party  robbed;  it  is  enough  that  so  much  force  or  threatening  by  word  or  gesture  bo 
vied  aa  might  create  an  apprehension  of  danger,  or  induce  a  man  to  part  with  bis  pro- 
party  without  or  against  his  consent.  (Fott.  128.)  Thus  if  a  man  be  knocked  down 
witliout  previous  warning,  and  stripped  of  his  property  while  senseless,  though  strictly 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  put  into  fear,  yet  this  is  undoubtedly  a  robbery.  Or  if  a  person 
with  a  sword  drawn  begs  an  alms,  and  I  give  it  to  him  through  mistrust  and  appre- 
hension of  violence,  this  also  falls  within  the  definition  of  the  same  crime.  Hawk,  P,  C. 
k  1,  e,  3^,  «.  8.)  So  if  under  a  pretence  of  sale  a  man  forcibly  extorts  money  from 
another,  neither  shall  this  subterfuge  avail  him.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  forcing 
a  higgler  or  other  chapman  to  sell  his  wares,  and  giving  him  the  full  value  of  them, 
amoants  to  ao  heinous  a  crime  as  robbery.  {Ibid,  t.  14.)  This  species  of  larceny  was 
debarred  of  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  statute  23  Hen,  VIII.  c.  1,  and  other  subsequent 
•latntes,  not  indeed  in  general,  but  only  when  committed  in  a  dwelling-house  or  in  or 
■ear  the  king's  highway.  A  robbery,  therefore,  in  a  distant  field  was  not  punished 
with  death,  {pott  p,  535,)  but  was  open  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  till  the  statute  3^4 
W,  A  SLe.  9,  which  took  away  clergy  firom  botli  principals  and  accessaries  before  tho 
Act  in  robbery  wheresoever  committ^.  But  all  these  statutes,  as  well  as  the  8  Eliz.  tf.4, 
with  respect  to  privately  stealing  from  the  persons,  are  now  repealed  by  7  ^T  8  Geo.  IV. 
c  27.  And  by  7  WiU,  IV.  4"  1  ^^<*  <^*  87,  provisiona  are  now  made  against  both 
upeclea  of  offences,  with  distinctions  aa  regards  robbery,  suitable  to  the  aggravations 
with  which  that  crime  may  have  been  committed.  This  statute  enacts  that  whoeoever 
•ball  ro6  any  pereon,  and  at  the  time  or  immediately  before  or  immediately  after  tueh  rob- 
bery,  ohall  itab^  cut,  or  wound  any  pereon,  shall  suffer  death,  and  that  whoever  being 
mrwud  with  any  offeneive  weapon  or  inttrument  ohall  rob  or  aoeauU  with  intent  to 
tot  any  person,  or  shall  together  with  one  or  more  perton  or  pereono  rob  or  aeoauli 
with  intent  to  rob  any  pereon,  or  thall  rob  any  pereon,  and  at  the  time  of  or  imme- 
Jiately  before  or  immediately  after  $uch  robbery  thall  beat,  ttrike,  or  ute  any  other  per- 
9tnal  vitHrnee  to  any  perton,  sliall  be  guilty  of  felony  and  be  transported  for  life,  or  not 
loaa  than  fifteen  years,  or  imprisoncdt  for  not  more  than  tliree  years :  that  whoever  shall 
meeute  or  threaten  of  tueh  abominable  crime  at  in  the  act  tpec\fied,  or  of  any  attempt  or 
Bolieitation  thereto,  and  extort  property  by  auch  intimidation,  shall  incur  tlie  like  penalty; 
that  whoever  shall  rob  any  person,  or  tteal  any  properly  from  the  perton  of  another, 

*  A  mere  attempt  to  rob  was  held  to  bo  a  felony  so  late  as  Henry  IV*s.  time:  pott 
p,  532;  but  afterwards  it  was  taken  to  bo  only  a  misdemeanor  until  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21, 
which  made  it  transportable  felony.  This  statute  was  repealed  by  4  Geo,  IV.  c.  54,  which 
li  itself  repealed  by  7  ^  8  Geo,  IV.  c,  27.  And  as  to  the  present  law,  vide  7  WUL  IV.  Se 
1  Viet,  c,  87. 

t  In  any  case  in  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded  under  this  statute,  hard 
labour  and  solitary  confinement  may  be  added.    7  WiU,  IV.  ^  I  Vict,  c,  87, «.  10. 
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ahall  be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years  nor  less  than  ten,  or  be  im- 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  three:  that  whoever  shall  assault  any  person  with  intent  to 
rob*  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  three  years;  and 
that  whoever  with  menaces  or  force  shall  demand  any  property  of  any  person  with  intent 
to  steal  the  same^  shall  incur  the  like  penalty.  In  connexion  also  with  the  offence  com- 
prised in  this  statute  of  extorting  money  by  threat  of  accusation,  we  may  notice  the 
provision  of  the  prior  act  of  7  ^  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29,  t.  8*t  by  which  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  shall  knowingly  send  or  deliver  any  letter  or  writing,  demanding  of  any 
person  with  menaces,  and  without  reasonable  or  probable  cause  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security ,t  or  shall  accuse  or  threaten  to  accuse,  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  de- 
liver any  letter  or  writing  accusing  or  threatening  to  accuse  any  person  of  a  crime 
punishable  by  law  with  death,  transportation,  or  pillory,  or  of  any  assault  with  intent 
to  commit  rape,  or  of  attempt  to  commit  rape,  or  of  any  such  infamous  crime  as  in 
the  act  mentioned  with  intent  to  extort  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  such 
offender  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  life  or  not  lees  than  seven 
years,  or  imprisoned  (with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement)  for  not 
more  than  four  years  ;  and,  if  a  male,  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  whipped,  if  the  court 
think  fit,  in  addition  to  the  imprisonment 

Larceny  by  clerks^  servants^  or  agentt.— Special  provision  against  larcenies  by  servants 
was  made  by  the  statutes  33  Hen,  VI.  c.  1.  and  21.  Hen,  VIII.  c.  7.  See  ante,  p.  515. 
noU  16.  both  which  are  now  repealed  by  1  Jjf  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  27.  But  by  7  4r  8  Geo.  IV. 
c.  29.  s.  46,  it  is  provided  that  if  any  clerk^  or  iervantji  shall  steal  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  se(!lirity,  belonging  to,  or  m  the  possession  or  povner  of  his  master,  he  shall  be 
transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  im- 
prisoned (with  or  without  hard  labour  and  solitary  confinement)  for  a  term  not  exceedio|r 
three  years,  and  if  a  male,  once,  twice  or  thrice  whipped,  if  the  court  think  fit,  in  addH 
tion  to  the  imprisonment  In  addition  to  which  there  are  separate  provisions  against 
embezzlement,  a  crime  distinguished  from  larceny,  properly  so  called,  as  being  commit- 
ted in  respect  of  property  which  is  not  at  the  time  in  the  actual  or  legal  possession  of  tbe 
owner.  As  to  this,  it  is  enacted  by  the  same  statute,  sect,  47,  that  if  any  clerk  or  ser- 
vant, or  any  person  employed  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  servant, 
shall  by  virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take  into  his  possession  any  chattel,  monej, 
or  valuable  security  for,  or  in  the  name,  or  on  the  account  of  his  master,T  and  shall  frau- 
dulently embezzle  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof^  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  feloniously  stolen  the  same,  and  shall  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  last  above  par- 
ticularized :  and  by  sect,  49,  that  if  any  money  or  security  for  the  payment  of  money, 
shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  with  any 
direction  in  writing,  to  apply  such  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  such  security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in  such  direction,  and  he 
shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified,  in  any  wise 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  money,  security  or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof,** 
every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  transported  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years,  or  less  than  seven  years,  or  suffer  such  other  punishment  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  shall  award,  and  that  if  any  chattel  or  valo* 
able  security,  or  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest 
in  any  public  stock  or  fund  of  this  country,  or  any  foreign  state,  or  m  any  fond  of  any 
body  corporate,  company  or  society  shall  be  intrusted  to  any  banker,  merchant,  broker, 
attorney,  or  other  agent,  for  safe  custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  any  autho- 
rity to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer  or  pledge;  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and 
contrary  to  the  object  of  the  trust,  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof,  or  the  share  or  interest  in  the  stock  or  fund,  to  which  such  power  of 


*  As  to  this  provision,  vide  Reg.  v.  Huxley,  1  Car,  Sf  M.  59S, 

t  Et  vide  as  to  letters  threatening  to  kill,  burn.  Slc.    4  Geo.  IV.  c.  54,  t.  3. 

t  As  to  what  is  a  threatening  letter  under  this  statute,  vide  Rex  v.  Pickford^  4  Car,  if 

§  As  to  larceny  by  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  vide  Rex  v.  LoveU,  2  JIf.  SeRob,  236.  * 

li  As  to  who  is  a  servant,  within  tlie  meaning  of  this  section,  vide  Keg,  v.  Haydon^ 
1  Car.  Sf  P.  445. 

Y  Embezzlement  of  money  by  a  servant  not  authorized  to  receive  it,  is  not  within  this 
section.  Rex  v.  Thorley,  1  ill.  C.  C,  R.  343. 

**  As  to  this  provision,  see  Rex  v.  Whits,  4  Car,  Sf  Pay,  46. 
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ftttoraej  aball  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  sach  offender  shall  incur  the  aamc  penal- 
ties aa  are  impoaed  in  the  case  last  before  mentioned.*  It  is  provided,  sect,  50,  however, 
that  this  shall  not  affect  any  trustee,  in  or  under  any  instrument  whatever,  or  any  mort- 
gage of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  in  respect  of  any  act  done  by  such  trustee  or 
mortgagee,  in  relation  to  the  property  comprised  in,  or  affected  by  any  such  trust  or 
mortgage,  nor  shall  restrain  any  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  from 
receiving  any  money  which  shall  be  or  become  actually  due  and  payable  upon  any  valu- 
able security,  according  to  the  effect  and  tenor  thereof,  in  such  manner  as  he  might 
otherwiae  have  done,  nor  from  selling,  transferring,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  secu- 
ritiea  or  effects  in  his  possession,  upon  which  he  shall  have  any  lien,  claim,  or  demand, 
entitling  him  by  law  so  to  do,  unless  such  sale,  transfer,  or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a 
greater  number  or  part  of  such  securities  or  effects  tlian  shall  be  requisite  for  satisfying 
ffuch  lien,  claim  or  demand.  By  tiie  same  statute.  Bed.  51,  it  is  enacted,  tliat  if  any  factor 
or  agent,  intrusted  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  with  any  goods  or  merchandize,  or  intrusted 
with  any  bill  of  lading,  warehouse  keeper's  or  wharfinger's  certificate,  or  warrant  or 
order,  for  delivery  of  goods  or  merchandize,  or  any  of  the  said  documents  as  a  security 
lor  any  money  or  any  negotiable  instrument,  borrowed  or  received  by  such  factor  or 
•gent  at,  or  before  the  time  of  making  such  deposit  or  pledge,  or  intended  to  be  there- 
after borrowed  or  received,  he  shall  incur  the  same  penalties  as  in  the  two  former  cases, 
but  that  no  such  factor  or  agent  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  depositing  or  pledging 
any  such  goods  or  merchandize,  or  any  of  the  aforesaid  documents,  in  case  the  same 
shall  not  be  made  a  security  for,  or  subject  to,  the  payment  of  any  greater  sum  of  money 
than  the  amount,  which  at  the  time  of  such  deposit  or  pledge,  was  justly  due  and  owing 
to  such  &ctor  or  agent,  from  his  principal,  together  with  the  amount  of  any  bill  or  bilk 
of  exchange,  drawn  by,  or  on  account  of,  such  principal  and  acceptor,  by  such  factor  or 
■gent 

Larcenif  in  rtlation  to  the  poit-office,—By  7  Will  IV.  Sf  1  Vict,  c.  36.  a.  25,  every 
person  employed  under  the  pOHt-office  who  shall,  contrary  to  his  duty,  open  or  procure 
or  suffer  to  be  opened,  or  wilfully  detain  or  delay,  or  procure  or  suffer  to  be  detained  or 
delayed  a  post  letter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet  By  eect,  ^6,  every  person  so  employed 
who  shall  steal,  or  for  any  purpose  embezzle,  secrete,  or  destroy  a  post  letter,  shall  bo 
guilty  of  felony,  punishable  with  transportation  for  seven  years  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
eeeding  three  years ;  and  if  any  letter  contain  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security, 
then  with  transportation  for  life.t  By  §ecl,  32,  every  person  so  employed  who  shall  steal, 
or  for  any  purpose  embezzle,  secrete,  or  destroy,  or  wilfully  detain  or  delay  in  the  course 
of  conveyance  or  delivery  by  post  any  printed  votes  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  or  any 
printed  newspaper,  or  other  printed  paper  sent  by  post  without  covers,  or  in  covers  open 
at  the  sides,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both,  as  to  the  court  shall  seem  meet  These  provisions  relate  only  to  offences  by  per- 
sons employed  in  the  department  of  the  post-oftice ;  but  by  tect$,  27  and  28,  every  person 
who  shall  steal  out  of  a  post  letter-bag  or  a  post  letter  from  a  post  letter-bag,  or  from  a 
post-office,  or  officer  of  the  post,  or  a  mail,  or  shall  stop  a  mail  with  intent  to  rob  or 
search  the  same,  ahall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  life.t  By  $ect.  29,  every 
person  who  shall  steal  or  unlawfully  take  away  a  post  Ictter-bag,  aent  by  a  post-office 
packet,  or  a  letter  out  of  any  such  bag,  or  shall  unlawfully  open  any  such  bag,  shall  bo 
guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  By  »ect,  30, 
every  receiver  of  a  post  letter,  post  Ictter-bag,  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  felo- 
niously stolen  under  the  post-office  acts,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  so  stolen,  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  life.  By  iect,  31,  every  person  who  shall  fraudu- 
lently retain,  or  wilfully  secrete,  or  keep  or  detain,  or  being  required  by  an  officer  of  the 
post-office,  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  up  a  post  letter  which  ought  to  have  been  delivered 
to  any  other  person,  or  a  post  letter-bag,  or  post  letter  which  shall  have  been  sent  and  loat, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment  And  by  sects. 
41  4r  42,  it  is  provided  generally,  that  every  person  convicted  of  an  offence  for  which 
transportation  for  life  is  awarded  by  that  act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  either  for 
life  or  any  time  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  four 
years;  and  that  every  person  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  according  to  the  post- 
office  acts  by  transportation  for  any  time  not  exceeding  font  teen  years,  shall  be  liable  to 

•  As  to  this  section,  vide  Rex  v.  Nettleton^  R.  Jf  M.  259. 

t  As  to  this  section,  vide  Reg,  v.  Ralhbone,  1  Car.  ^  M,  220 ;  Reg,  y.  Mence,  lb,  234. 

I  As  to  these  provisions,  vide  Reg,  v.  Harley^  1  Car,  Sf  Kir,  89. 
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be  tramportcd  for  any  time  not  ezceediop  foorteen  yemrt,  or  lew  than  weren  jesrt— or 
impriflooed  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three  yean;  and  that  in  all  eases  of  impriscsu 
ment,  the  court  may  superadd  hard  laboar  and  •oUtaiyamprisomiienL* 

Offence*  against  the  poat-office  in  the  Untied  StateM  consist 

Fir$t.  Of  robbing  of  the  mail ;  and  Seamd.  Of  larceny  or  embezzlenient  from  the 
mail. 

The  act  of  March  3d,  1 825,  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  rob  any  carrier  of  the 
mail  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person  entrusted  therewith,  of  such  mail,  or  of  part 
thereof,  such  offender  or  offenders  shall,  on  couTictiim,  be  impritooed  not  less  than  fire 
years,  nor  exceeding  ten  years ;  and  if  convicted  a  second  time  of  a  Kke  offisnce,  he  or 
they  shall  suffer  death ;  or  if,  in  effecting  such  robbery  of  the  mail  the  first  time,  the 
offender  shall  wound  tbe  person  having  custody  thereof  or  put  his  life  in  jeopardy,  by 
the  use  of  dangerous  weapons,  such  offender  or  offenders  shall  suffer  death.  And  it' any 
person  shall  attempt  to  rob  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  by  assaulting  the  person  having 
custody  thereof,  shooting  at  him,  or  his  horse  or  mule,  or  threatening  him  with  dao> 
gerous  weapons,  and  tlie  robbery  is  not  effected,  ertrj  such  offender,  on  conviction  there* 
of,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  not  less  than  two,  nor  exceeding  ten  years.  And 
if  any  person  shall  steal  the  mail,  or  shall  steal,  or  take  from,  or  out  of,  any  mail,  or 
from  or  out  of,  any  post-office,  any  letter  or  packet ;  or  if  any  person  shall  take  the  mail, 
or  any  letter  or  packet  therefrom,  or  from  any  post-office,  whether  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  person  having  custody  thereof,  and  shall  open,  embezzle,  or  destroy  any 
such  mail  letter,  or  packet,  the  same  containing  any  article  of  value  or  evidence  of  any 
debts  due,  demand,  right  or  claim,  or  any  release,  receipt,  acquittance,  or  discharge,  or 
any  other  article,  paper,  or  thing  mentioned,  as  described  in  the  twenty-first  section  of 
this  act :  or  if  any  person  shall,  by  fraud  or  deception,  obtain  from  any  person  having 
cujitody  thereof^  any  mail,  letter,  or  packet,  containing  any  article  of  value,  or  evidenoe 
thereof,  or  either  of  the  writings  referred  to,  or  next  above  mentioned,  such  offender  or 
oflfenders,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned,  not  less  than  two,  nor  exceeding 
ten  years. 

And  if  any  person  shall  take  any  letter,  or  packet,  not  containing  any  article  of  value 
or  evidenoe  thereof,  out  of  a  post  office,  or  shall  open  any  letter  or  packet  which  shall 
have  been  in  a  post  office,  or  in  custody  of  a  mail  carrier,  before  it  shall  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed,  with  design  to  obstruct  tlic  correspondence^ 
to  pry  into  another's  business  or  secrets,  or  shall  secrete,  embezzle,  or  destroy,  any  sueh 
mail,  letter,  or  packet,  such  offender  upon  conviction,  shall  pay  for  every  such  offence,  a 
sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 
(Act  of  3d  March,  1825,  sect.  22.)   Peters^t  Stattiteg  at  Large,  VO.  IV.  p.  107-108. 

If  any  person  shall  rip,  cut,  tear,  burn,  or  otherwise  injure,  any  valise,  portmanteau,  or 
other  bag,  used,  or  designed  to  bo  used,  by  any  person  acting  under  tlie  authority  of  tbe 
postmaster  general,  or  any  person  in  whom  his  powers  are  vested,  in  a  conveyaoee  of 
any  mail,  letter,  packet,  or  newspaper,  or  pamphlet,  or  shall  draw,  or  break  any  staple^ 
or  loosen  any  part,  lock,  chain  or  strap,  attached  to,  or  belonging  to  any  such  valise^ 
portmanteau,  or  bag  with  intent  to  rob,  or  steal  any  mail,  letter,  or  packet,  newspaper  or 
pamphlet,  or  to  render  cither  of  the  same  insecure,  every  such  offender,  upon  convictioo, 
shall  for  every  such  offence,  pay  a  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  exceeding 
^ye  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  one  vcar,  nor  exceeding  three  yean, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  before  whom  such  conviction  is  had.  Every  person  who, 
from  and  afler  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  procure,  and  advise,  or  assist,  in  the  doing  or 
perpetration  of  any  of  the  acts  or  crimes  by  this  act  forbidden,  shall  be  subject  to  tbe 
same  penalties  and  punishments  as  the  persons  are  subject  to  who  shall  actually  do  or 
perpetrate  any  of  the  said  acts  or  crimes  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Ibid, 
•ecu  23. 

If  any  person  employed  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  post  office  establishment,  shall 
unlawfully  detain,  delay  or  open,  any  letter,  packet,  bag,  or  mail  of  letters,  with  which 
he  shall  be  entrusted,  or  which  shall  have  come  to  his  possession  and  which  are  intended  to 
be  conveyed  by  post;  or  if  any  person  shall  secrete,  embezzio  or  destroy,  any  letter  or 
packet  ontrut>tod  to  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  and  which  shall  not  contain  any  security 
for,  or  assurance  relating  to  money  as  hereinafter  described,  every  such  ofiendcr  being 
thereof  duly  convicted  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  fined,  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
dollars,  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  according  to  the  circumstanees 

•  Stealing  letters  sent  by  the  post  was  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  by  7  Gto.  III.  e* 
60.  repealed  by  7  Wm.  IV.  ^  1  VicU  e.  32. 
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■Ml  a^^aTatiofit  of  the  offence.  And  if  anj  penon,  employed  as  aforesaid,  shall  secrete, 
aubeule,  or  destroy,  an^  ktter  packet,  bagr,  or  mail  of  letters  with  which  he  or  they 
ihali  be  entrusted  or  which  shall  have  come  to  his  or  her  possension,  and  are  inteoded  to 
be  conveyed  by  post,  containing  any  bank  note,  or  bank  post-bill,  bill  of  exchange,  war- 
nnt  of  treasury  of  the  United  Stale§^  note  of  assignment  of  stock  in  the  fbnds,  letters  of 
attorney  for  receiving  annuities  or  dividends,  or  for  selling  stock  in  the  funds,  or  for 
iMeiving  the  interest  tliereof,  or  any  letter  of  credit,  or  note  for,  or  relating  to,  payments 
of  moneys,  or  any  bond,  or  warrant,  drafl,  bill,  or  promissory  note,  covenant,  contract, 
or  agreement  whatsoever,  for,  or  relating  to  the  payment  of  money,  or  the  delivery  of  any 
ariicie  of  value,  or  tlie  performance  of  any  act,  matter  or  thing,  or  any  release,  acquittance, 
or  discharge  of  or  from  any  debt,  covenantor  demand,  or  any  part  thereof;  or  any  copy  of 
any  record  of  any  judgment,  or  decree,  in  any  court  of  law,  or  chancery,  or  any  execution 
which  may  have  issued  thereon,  or  any  copy  of  any  other  record,  or  any  other  writing 
of  value,  or  any  writing  representing  the  same ;  or  if  any  such  person  employed  as 
albrenid,  shall  steal,  or  take,  any  of  tlio  same  out  of  any  letter,  packet,  or  bag,  or  mail  of 
laCteni  that  shall  come  to  his  or  her  possession,  such  person,  shall  on  conviction  for  any 
■«ch  offence  be  imprisoned,  not  less  than  ten  years,  nor  exceeding  twenty  one  years.  And 
if  any  person  who  shall  have  taken  charge  of  the  mails  of  the  United  Stule$^  shall  quit  or 
desert  the  same  before  such  person  delivers  it  into  the  post-office  kept  at  the  termination 
of  the  rout,  or  some  known  mail  carrier,  or  agent  of  the  general  post-office,  authorized  to 
leceive  the  same,  every  such  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit,  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceed. 
ing  ^yre  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  offence.  And  if  any  person  concerned  in  carry. 
iag  the  mail  of  the  United  State$^  shall  collect,  receive  or  carry  any  letter,  packet,  or  shall 
oaoae  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done  contrary  to  this  act,  every  such  ofiender  shall  for- 
ftit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars.  Act  3d  March^ 
1695.  9eei.  21. 

If  any  person  shall  buy,  receive,  or  conceal,  or  aid  in  buying,  receiving,  or  concealing 
— '  article  mentioned  in  the  twenty.first  section  of  this  act,  knowing  the  same  to  havo 
I  stolen  or  embezzled  from  the  mail  of  the  United  States^  or  out  of  any  post-office,  or 
I  any  person  having  the  custody  of  the  said  mail,  or  the  letters  sent,  or  to  be  sent 
Bin;  or  if  any  person  shall  be  accessary  after  the  fact,  to  any  robbery  of  the  carrier 
of  the  mail  of  the  United  Statee^  or  other  person  entrusted  therewith,  of  such  mail,  or  of 
part  thereof,  every  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  fine  notexceed- 
tiro  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  and  confined  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not 
Oiceeding  ten  years.  And  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  may  be  tried  and  con- 
mtcd  without  the  principal  offender  being  first  tried,  provided  such  principal  offender 
kas  fled  from  justice,  or  cannot  be  found  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  Sect,  45.  Pettn*  U,  & 
Mahiiet  at  Large^  vol.  iv.  p,  107-8. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  robbery  of  the  mail  and  putting  the  life  of  the  carrier  or  per- 
son entrusted  therewith  in  jeopardy,  see  U.  S.  v.  Hare^  U.  8,  C  C  Bait,  Mau^  1818. 
9  WketUr*8  Cr,  Caeea,  ll  U  S,  v.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  June,  1818.  U,  S.  v.  Barnard^ 
TWiifon,  1819.  US,  v.  Amenhiser,  Bait.  1823,  cited  in  Wharton's  Am,  Crim.  Law^ 
374,  note. 

As  to  an  indictment  under  the  23  section  for  advising  to  rob  the  mail,  see  U,  8,  ?.  BRIU 
7  PeUr§' 8,  C,  Rep,  18. 

As  to  what  constitutes  a  dangerous  weapon  under  the  22d  section  of  the  act,seo  U,  8. 
T.  Wood,  3  Wash.  Rep,  440. 

All  persons  present  at  the  commission  of  the  robbery  consenting  thereto,  aiding,  assist- 

S\  or  abetting  therein,  or  in  doing  any  act  which  is  the  constituent  of  the  offence,  aro 
neipals.  The  word  *  rob*  in  the  22d  section  is  used  in  its  common  law  sense.  The 
word  *  jeopardy*  means  a  well  grounded  apprehension  of  dancfer  to  life  in  case  of  refusal 
to  yield  to  threats  or  resistance.     U  8,  v.  Wiloon,  1  Baldw,  K.  102. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  particular  description  of  a  letter  charged  to  have  been 
secreted  and  embtzzled  by  a  postmaster  under  the  21st  section  of  the  act  of  MarcA  3d» 
1825,  nor  to  describe  the  bank  notes  porticniarly  enclosed  in  the  letters,  U,  8.  v.  Lan^ 
tmtter,  2  McLean,  JR.  431.  It  is  enough  to  state  the  letter  came  to  the  hands  of  the  poet- 
master  in  the  words  of  the  statute  without  showing  where  it  was  mailed,  or  on  what 
fOQte  it  was  conveyed.  Id.  To  cunvict  a  person  of  stealing  a  letter,  &c  who  is  employed 
in  the  department,  such  employment  must  be  distinctly  alleged  and  proved.  U.8,y.  Nott^ 
1  MeUan  Rep,  499. 

Offences  under  our  post.office  law  are  not  felonies,  but  misdemeanors;  and  in  such 
cases  lass  nicety  in  the  form  is  required  than  in  indictments  for  felonies  in  Engtandt 
V.  &  ▼.  Laneooter^  cited  owfrtL    See  also  U.  8,  y.  Hsrttff,  S  BtcLean'o  Rsp.  25$. 
VOL.  I. — 46 
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Lareenie$  from  »hip$  or  dockt,  wharfs  or  ouay§. — By  7  Sf  S  Geo.  IV.  c,  29.  f.  17, 
(amended  as  to  punishment,  by  7  Will,  IV.  i  1  Vict.  c.  90.)  any  person  stealing  any 
{roods  or  merchandize  in  any  Yea^el,  bargee,  or  boat,  in  any  port  of  entry,  or  discharge,  or 
upon  any  navigable  river  or  canal,*  or  in  any  creek  belonging  to,  or  communicatiog 
with,  any  such  port,  river,  or  canal,  or  stealing  any  goods  or  merchandize  from  any 
dock,  wharf,  or  quay,  adjacent  to  any  such  port,  river,  canal,  or  creek,  shall  be  trans, 
ported  for  not  more  than  fifteen  years,  or  less  than  two  years,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  three  years,  with  hard  labour,  (if  the  court  thinks  fit,)  and  solitary  confinementt 

Having  now  considered  the  several  kinds  of  larcenies,  whether  simple  or  with  aggra- 
vation, we  must  refer,  under  the  same  head,  to  that  offence  so  closely  connected  with 
larceny  itself,  of  receiving  stolen  property^  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  otoUn.  This 
offence  was,  at  common  law,  a  misdemeanor  only,  but  was  afterwards  made  felony  by 
several  statutes,  now  repealed,  (by  7  4r  8  Geo,  IV.  e,  27.)  and  by  7  ^p  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  29. 
f .  54,  it  is  provided,  that  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  receive  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatever,  the  stealing  or  taking  whereof  shall  amount 
to  felony,  either  by  common  law  or  by  virtue  of  that  act,  every  such  receiver  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony ,t  and  may  be  indicted  either  as  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  or  for  a  sub. 
■tantive  felony,  and  however  convicted,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to 
be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or 
imprisoned  (with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  solitary  confinement)  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years,  and  if  a  male,  to  be  once,  twice  or  thrice  whipped,  if  the  court  think 
fit,  in  addition  to  the  imprisonment  By  sect.  55,  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  receive 
any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  or  other  property  whatever,  the  stealing,  taking, 
obtaining,  or  converting  whereof,  is  made  an  indictable  misdemeanor,  by  the  act,  every 
such  receiver  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  transported  for  seven  years,  or  im- 
prisoned, (with  or  without  hard  labour,  and  solitary  confinement,)  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  and  if  a  male,  once,  twice,  or  thrice  whipped,  if  the  court  think  fit,  in  addition  to 
the  imprisonment.  And  by  sect,  60,  where  the  stealing  of  any  property  whatever  is  pun- 
ishable by  that  act,  on  summary  conviction,  either  for  every  offence,  or  for  the  first  and 
second  offences  only,  or  for  the  first  offence  only,  the  guilty  receiver  shall  be  liable  for 
every  first,  second,  or  subsequent  offence  of  receiving,  to  the  forfeiture  and  punishment, 
to  which  a  person  guilty  of  a  first,  second,  or  subsequent  offence  of  stealing  or  taking 
such  property  is,  by  the  said  act,  made  liable.  4  Steph.  Comm.  B.  VI.  c.  5. 

If  any  person,  within  any  of  the  places  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States^  or  upon  the  high  seas,  shall  take  and  carry  away  with  an  intent  to  steal 
or  purloin  the  personal  goods  of  another,  such  person  so  offending,  his  counsellera,  aiders, 
and  abetters,  (knowing  of  any  privy  to  the  offences  aforesaid.)  shall,  on  conviction,  bs 
fined  not  exceeding  the  fourfold  value  of  the  property  so  sold,  embezzled,  or  purloined; 
the  one  moiety  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  in- 
former and  prosecutor,  and  be  publicly  whipped,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes.  Act 
3Qth  April,  1790,  sect.  16.   1  Peter s's  St.  at  Large,  114. 

By  act  23d  August,  1842,  the  punishment  for  the  offences  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  bo  by  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  according  to  the  nature  and  aggrt* 
▼ation  of  the  offence. 

By  the  act  of  28th  February,  1839,  the  punishment  of  whipping  and  the  pillory  wai 
abolished.  The  offence  of  larceny  is  not  punishable  nnder  this  act,  unless  committed  in 
a  place  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and,  to  bring  the 
case  within  the  statute,  there  must  be  an  averment  of  mch  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  the  indictment     U.  S.  v.  Davis,  5  Mason's  C.  C  R.  336. 

Where  a  larceny  is  committed  in  a  place  not  under  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  it  may  yet  be  punishable  under  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1835, 
ch.276.    Jbid. 

Offences  are  punishable  under  that  section  according  to  the  State  laws  where  they  are 
committed,  under  circumstances  or  in  places  in  which,  before  that  act,  no  court  of  the 
United  States  had  authority  to  punish  them.    Ibid. 

*  The  luggage  of  passengers,  by  steamboat,  comes  under  the  description  of**  goods,** 
within  this  provision.  Reg.  v.  Wright,  7  Car.  Sf  P.  159. 

t  Theft,  on  navigable  rivers,  to  the  value  of  40s.  was  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  by  24  Geo.  II.  c.  45.  now  repealed,  by  7  4r  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  27. 

I  It  is  immaterial  that  the  intention  with  which  he  receives  them  b  for  the  purpose 
of  eoncealmeDt,  and  noi  &r  profit  R*  v.  Richardwn^  6  Cur*  Sc  P,  335.  Jtcs  ▼.  Dnu, 
A.  177. 
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Larceny  committed  on  board  of  an  American  ship  in  an  encloeed  dock  in  a  foreign 
Bort,  it  not  pnnishable  under  the  statute  of  SOth  Anril^  1790,  ch,  9,  sect,  16.  U.  &  ▼. 
mmiltmi,  1  Maum'B  C.  C.  Rep,  152. 

The  fekmiouslj  atealingf  goods  which  had  been  cast  away  firom  a  Teisel  wrecked  at 
RaekQWoay  Beach,  the  goods  when  so  taken  having  been  above  high-water  mark  in  the 
eonnty  of  Queen**,  in  the  state  oT  New  York,  was  an  offence  under  the  9tli  section  of  the 
mitt  entitled,  *'  An  act  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
■^inst  the  United  Statee,'*  passed  dd  March,  1825.     U.  &  v.  Coomhe,  12  Peter$*B  R.  72. 

Money,  and  bank-notes,  and  coin,  are  personal  goods  within  the  meaning  of  this  aeo* 
tioD  respecting  stealing  and  purloining  on  the  high  seas.  U,  S,  v.  Mouton,  5  Ma$on*$ 
MUm.  537;  tee  £/:  S,  v.  Davie,  5  MaaonU  R,  356. 

The  taking,  by  the  defendant,  of  an  article  delivered  to  him  as  a  servant  to  remove 
ftom  one  room  to  another,  and  converting  the  same  to  his  own  use,  is  larceny,  and  not 
embezxlement     17.  &  v.  Clew,  4  Wa$h.  C.  C.  R.  700.    Lewer  v.  Com,  15  S,  4  ^*  93. 

If  the  finder  of  bank-notes  convert  them  to  his  own  use,  with  the  ftill  knowledge  of 
the  owner,  it  is  not  larceny,  but  a  civil  injury.    Porter  v.  Tenneweee,  Mart,  ^r  Y^g'  226. 

A  bona  fide  finder  of  an  article  lost,  as  a  trunk  containing  goods  lost  firom  a  stage- 
eoach,  and  found  on  the  highway,  is  not  guilty  of  larceny  by  any  subsequent  act  in 
eecreting  or  appropriating  to  his  own  use  the  article  found.  People  v.  Andereon^  14 
A&iw.  294«    Com,  v.  SneUing,  4  Binn,  R,  379. 

The  finder  of  lost  goods,  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  Vermont  to  advertise  them.  If  he 
conceal  or  convert  them,  he  is  chargeable  with  larceny.    Slate  v.  Jenkins,  2  Tyler,  379. 

Larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  goods  and  chattels  found  in  the  highway  where  there 
are  no  marks  by  which  the  owner  can  be  ascertained.     Tyler  ▼.  People,  Brteee,  227. 

One  taking  staves,  though  under  a  contract  with  the  owner  to  have  half  for  making 
tbem,  may  be  gnilty  of  larceny.    State  v.  Jonee,  2  Dev.  ^  Bat,  544. 

If  a  person  nnds  personal  property  on  the  highway,  knowing,  or  having  the  meant  of 
knowing  the  owner,  and  does  not  restore  it,  but  converts  it  to  his  own  use,  such  conver- 
lion  wiU  constitute  larceny.    State  v.  Weteon,  9  Conn,  Rep,  527. 

Obtaining  goods  by  a  fraudulent  purpose,  the  vender  delivering  them  with  an  inten- 
tioo  to  part  with  the  property  in  the  goods,  in  no  case  constitutes  a  larceny.  Mowrev  v. 
WW.*,  8  Coie.  238. 

False  pretences  and  artifices  in  obtaining  another's  property  by  one  entertaining  a 
ftkmions  design,  will  constitute  larceny,  provided  it  does  not  appear  that  a  temporary 
tmst  or  possession  was  extended  to  the  party.     Wileon  v.  State^  1  Port,  118. 

A  larceny  may  be  committed  of  goods  obtained  from  the  owner  by  delivery  if  ob» 
tained.  animo  furandi.    State  v.  Gorman,  fi  N,  Sf  M,  90. 

It  is  constructive  larceny  in  Penneylvania  to  induce  one  by  fVaudulcnt  means  to  part 
with  the  property  in  goods ;  this  description  is  confined  to  the  possession  of  gooda. 
Lncer  ▼.  iommonwealtk,  \5  S,  Sf  R,  93. 

Under  an  indictment  for  stealing  a  horse,  the  jury  were  charged  that  the  question 
was,  the  intention  to  steal  at  the  time  of  the  taking :  an  indictment  aa  for  obtaining 
nods*  Stc,  under  false  pretences  would  not  lie,  it  seems,  unless  there  were  a  consent  of 
Uie  owner  to  the  taking.    State  v.  Smith,  2  Tyler,  272.    Jd,  352. 

Larceny  may  be  committed  on  one's  own  property,  where  the  intent  is  to  charge  an« 
other  with  the  value  of  iL  Palmer  v.  People,  10  Wend,  165.  The  People  v.  WUeu, 
tHiU,R.  194,  i-  y. 

Upon  an  indictment  in  Virginia  for  stealing  a  free  mulatto  boy,  knowing  at  the  time 
that  he  was  free,  it  was  held,  that  the  offence  was  complete  under  the  statute,  by  kid- 
napping without  the  actual  sale :  Held  also,  that  the  stealing  a  free  negro  with  felonioos 
intent  to  appropriate  him,  was  criminal,  whether  the  person  so  stealing  him  knew  him  to 
Ae  free  or  not,  and  that  an  averment  of  knowledge  in  the  indictment  need  not  be  proved, 
hat  might  be  regarded  as  eurplueage:  Held  also,  that  the  consent  of  the  boy,  if  given, 
he  beinff  only  of  eight  years  of  age,  would  not  excuse  the  offence.  Davenport^s  case, 
1  Leigh,  558. 

A  servant  employed  to  drive  the  wagon  of  a  common  carrier  cannot  claim  the  exemp- 
tSon  of  his  master  in  case  of  a  fraudulent  abstraction  of  goodn  entrusted  to  his  care,  which 
would  not  amount  to  technical  larceny  in  the  master.  Commonwealth  v.  Broten,  4  JMcraa.580. 

If  a  hostler  in  charge  of  a  horne  takes  him  away,  tfntmo  furandi,  it  is  a  felony;  if  he 
takes  him  only  to  use  him,  and  then  returns  him  again,  it  is  a  breach  of  trust  State  v. 
Self,  1  Bay,  242. 

The  act  of  South  Carolina  of  March  5th,  1737,  makes  it  larceny  to  stesl  a  bank-note, 
if  it  be  proved  to  be  a  genuine  bank-note.  State  ▼•  TUlery,  i  N.4s  M.9;  State  ▼. 
CmMdQ9,ib.9L 
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The  statute  of  Alabama^  making  <*  promissory  notes**  the  subject  of  larceny,  does  not 
include  ^*  bank-notes.**  An  indictment,  allegingr  the  larceny  of  "  bilb  of  credit,**  is  bad, 
the  State  having-  no  authority  to  issue  such  bills.    Culp  v.  State,  1  Porter^  R.  33. 

An  indictment  will  not  lie  for  larceny  of  **  bills  of  credit**  on  the  United  Statee^  Bank 
of  amount  less  than  such  bank  is  authorized  by  its  charter  to  issue.    lb.  33. 

Invalid  bonds,  notes,  &c.  are  not  the  subject  of  larceny.     Wilton  v.  Stale,  lb,  IIS. 

Money  snd  bank-notes  and  coin  are  personal  goods  within  the  meaning  of  the 
16M  section  of  the  Crimes  Act  of  1790,  c.  9,  respecting  stealing  and  purloining  on  the 
high  seas.  1  Peters's  U.  S,  Stat,  at  Large,  114.    U.  States  v.  Moulton,  5  Mason,  537. 

**  Personal  goods,**  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  1790,  e.  9,  do  not  include  chases 
in  action,  the  latter  not  being  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law.  U,  States  v. 
Davis,  5  Mason,  356. 

At  common  law  a  chose  in  action  b  not  the  subject  of  larceny.  Culp  ▼.  State, 
1  Port.  33. 

Doves,  being  animals /era  naturm,  cannot  be  subjects  of  larceny,  unless  when  in  the 
custody  of  the  owner,  as  in  a  dove-house.  CommomDeaUh  v.  Chace,  9  Pick.  15.  So  of 
bees.     Wallis  v.  Mease,  3  Binn.  R,  546. 

A  martin  in  a  trap  in  the  woods  cannot  be  a  subject  of  larceny  while  it  remains  in  the 
trap.    Nbrton  v.  Ladd,  5  N.  Hamp.  R.  203. 

A  mere  letter  is  not  a  subject  of  larceny,  and  taking  it  away  b  not  a  criminal  offence. 
Payne  v.  People,  6  Johns,  103. 

An  indictment  lies  for  taking  skins  from  an  Indian  cvnp  in  the  absence  of  the  Iiv 
dians.    Pennsylvania  v.  Becomb,  Addis,  386. 

Under  the  act  of  South  Carolina  of  1826,  com  growing  in  a  field  is  a  subject  of  lar- 
ceny although  not  previously  severed  from  the  soil.    State  v.  Stephenson,  2  Bailey,  334. 

Massachusetts.— For  the  sUtutes,  see  JIfass.  Rev.  Stat,  ch.  126.  §§11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. 
17.  18.  19.  Ed,  1836.  Supp,  to  Rev.  Stat,  c,  31.  p.  112.  ed.  1839.  Where  several  pack- 
ages  of  goods  were  delivered  to  a  common  carrier,  to  bo  transported  in  a  body,  an  ab> 
■traction  of  one  entire  package,  constitutes  a  taking  in  the  sense  of  larceny.  Com,  v. 
Brown,  4  Afass.  R.  580.  Dame  v.  Baldwin,  8  Id,  518.  So  where  a  miller  having  received 
barilla  to  grind,  fraudulently  retained  part  of  it,  returning  a  mixture  of  barilla  and  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  it  was  held  to  bo  larceny.  Com,  v.  James,  1  Pick,  R.  375.  So  articles  of 
clothing  on  a  dead  body,  cast  ashore  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  are  the  subjects  of  larceny. 
Jtfortson  V.  Sayuxird,  13  Id,  402. 

A  person  stealing  goods  in  one  State  and  bringing  them  into  another,  may  be  indicted 
in  the  latter  for  the  larceny.  Com,  v.  Culling,  1  mass.  R.  116.  Com,  v.  Andrews,  2  ii 
14.  So  also  in  N,  Y,  see  post.  So  also  in  Connecticut,  Rex  v.  Peat,  Root*s  R,  69.  The 
State  V.  EUis,  3  Conn.  R.  185.  So  in  Vermont,  The  State  v.  Bartlett,  11  Verm.  R.  650. 
go  in  Ohio,  The  State  v.  Hamilton,  11  Ohio  /?.  351.  Vide  U.  S.  v.  Davis,  5  Mdaon,  256. 
Sed  aliter  in  N.  C,  The  State  v.  Brown,  1  Hayes,  160.  See  also  Simmons  v.  Com.  5  Bin, 
R,  617,  where  the  subject  is  much  discussed.  J%e  State  v.  Knight,  I  Tayl,  R,  05.  Tie 
People  V.  Gardner,  2  Johrks,  R.  477.  The  People  v.  Schenk,  Id,  479.  This  question  is 
■till  open  to  much  difficulty.  In  some  States  it  has  been  settled  by  legislation.  See  Mit. 
j>.  516o. 

So  also,  may  the  receiver  of  such  stolen  goods,  be  indicted  in  the  latter  State  for  re- 
ceiving them.  And  one  aiding  and  abetting  in  a  larceny  in  one  county,  and  afterwards 
concerned  in  the  possession  and  dinposal  of  the  stolen  property,  in  another  county,  though 
the  goods  were  removed  to  the  latter  county,  without  his  agency  or  consent,  may  be 
convicted  of  larceny  in  this  latter  county.    Com,  y,Dewitt,  10  Mass.  R,  154. 

The  offence  of  breaking  and  entering  *'  a  house  not  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house,**  in 
the  night  time,  and  stealing  therein  property  of  less  value  than  $100,  is  only  a  simple 
larceny,  and  therefore  to  be  punished  with  a  maximum  of  one  year*s  imprisonment  in 
the  Sute  prison.  Wilde  v.  The  Com.  2  Mete.  408.  So  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house, 
shop,  &c.  in  the  night  time:  though  by  the  Rev.  Stat,  the  same  offence,  if  committed  in 
the  day  time,  is  made  an  aggravated  larceny.  Com.  v.  Tuck,  20  Pick.  R.  356.  Ho^ns 
▼.  Com.  3  Mete,  460.  Dtvoe  v.  Com.  /d.  316.  Evans  v.  Com,  3  Id.  453.  An  indictment 
for  stealing  in  a  dwelling  house,  shop,  ^c.  in  the  day  time,  property  of  less  value  than 
$100,  must  contain  the  averment  of  day  lime,  or  it  will  only  be  good  as  an  indictment^ 
a  simple  larceny.  Haggett  v.  Com,  3  Mete.  357.  Hopkins  v.  Com.  Id,  460.* 


*  It  has  been  held  in  some  cases,  that  when  the  thing  stolen  is  not  there  in  the  i 
coarse,  and  is  not  such  as  is  ordinarily  kept  there,  stealing  it,  is  not  larceny,  *«  in  a  dwelling 
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In  an  indictment  for  larceny,  the  articles  alleged  to  be  stolen,  must  be  averred  to  bo 
''of  the  goods  and  chattels,"  of  the  ri^ht  owner,  if  known;  or  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  soine  penH)n  unknown.  Com,  t.  Mor$e,  14  Ma»s.  R.  217,  218.  Com.  ▼.  Manley,  13 
Pick.  R.  173. 

On  an  indictment  for  larceny,  if  value  is  alleged  of  part  of  the  articles  stolen,  and  none 
of  the  remainder,  though  charged  to  consist  of  coin,  judi^ment  will  be  arrested  as  to  that 
put  to  which  no  value  is  ascribed.  Com,  v.  Smith,  I  Ma98.  R,  245. 

A  count  in  an  indictment,  charging  that  the  defendant  broke  and  entered  a  shop,  with 
intent  to  commit  a  larceny,  and  did  then  and  there  commit  a  larceny,  is  not  bad  for  du- 
plicity. Com.  V.  Tuck,  20  Pick,  R,  356. 

The  same,  of  a  charge  of  breaking  and  entering  a  dwelling-house,  and  committing  a 
larceny.  Com.  v.  Hope,  22  Pick,  R,  1. 

An  indictment  for  larceny,  charging  the  goods  stolen  to  be  the  property  of  il.  is  not 
■apported  by  evidence  that  they  were  the  property  of  A,  Sf  B,  who  were  partners.  Com. 
▼•  TVtmmer,  1  Mat$,  R,  476. 

On  a  charge  of  shop  breaking  and  larceny,  possession  of  part  of  the  stolen  goods  ia 
mima  facie  evidence,  both  of  the  larceny  of  the  whole  property  stolen,  and  of  the  break- 
ing and  entering.  Com.  v.  Millard,  1  JIfest.  R,  6. 

The  word  **  6an72a"  is  good  in  an  indictment,  as  a  denomination  of  a  subject  of  lar- 
eeny.  Com,  v.  Joneg,  1  Pick,  R,  375. 

Under  the  ttat.  of  1784,  c,  66.  §  I.  providing  against  the  stealing  of  **  any  note  or  cer- 
tificate of  any  bank,  or  any  public  office,  securing  the  payment  of  money  to  any  person, 
or  certifying  that  the  same  is  due,**  an  indictment  was  held  sufficient  which  charged  the 
defendant  with  stealing  a  **  bank  note**  of  a  certain  value,  without  a  more  particular  de- 
scription of  the  note.  Com,  v.  Richards,  1  Masi.  R,  337. 

An  indictment  under  the  same  stat,  c.  66.  ^  8.  for  breaking  a  **  store**  is  not  sufficient, 
although  the  words  of  the  $tat,  are,  "  warehouse,  shop,  or  other  building  whatsoever,'* 
unless  it  aver  that  the  store  is  a  building.  Com,  v.  M*Monagle,  1  Ma$8.  R.  517.  Sed  a/t/er, 
under  stat,  1804.  c.  143.  ^  6.  which  contains  the  word  store.  Com,  v.  Lindsey,  10  Mass. 
J2.153. 

In  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  an  office  in  the  night  time,  under  the  last 
mentioned  stat,  c,  143.  §  4,  it  is  not  neceosary  to  aver  that  the  office  is  **  not  adjoining 
to,  or  occupied  with  a  dwelling-house.**  Devoe  v.  Com,  3  Mete,  /?.  316.  Evans  v.  Com, 
U.  453.  Phillips  v.  Com,  Id.  588.    Sed  vide  also  Com,  v.  Tuck,  20  Pick,  R,  356. 

Stealing  in  the  night  time,  in  any  dwelling-house,  Slc,  was  not  provided  for  in  the 
Beo.  Statutes.  (See  Com.  v.  Tuck,  cit.  sup.  and  Hopkins  v.  Com,  3  Mete.  R.  460.)  but 
this  omission  was  supplied  by  the  act  of  Feb.  18, 1843.  See  Tully  v.  Com,  4  Mete. 
JR.  357. 

New  YoaK.~Tho  statutes  of  New  York  will  be  found  in  2  Rev,  Stat.  679.  ^  63, 64, 
€5.  2  Jd.  690,  §^  1,  66,  67,  68,  69,  70. 

When  the  personal  property  of  one  is  through  inadvertence  left  In  the  possession  of 
another,  and  the  latter  animofurandi  conceals  it,  he  is  guilty  of  larceny ;  knowing  it  to 
be  the  property  of  another,  his  possession  will  not  protect  him  from  the  charge  of  felony. 
T%e  People  v.  McGarren,  17  Wend,  R.  460.     The  People  v.  Cogdell,  1  Hill  R.  94. 

To  constitute  larceny  the  po-^scssion  of  the  property  must  be  acquired  animofurandi. 
The  People  v.  Anderson,  14  Johns.  R.  294. 

A  mere  intention  existing  afterward  to  convert  the  property,  will  not  constitute  the 
offence  of  larceny.  Id, 

One  who  obtains  the  bailment  of  goods  fraudulently,  intending  to  deprive  the  owner  of 
his  property,  may  bo  convicted  of  larceny  under  an  indictment  alleging  that  he  fcio* 


bouse,**  &c.,  as  linen  left  in  a  shop  to  bo  sent  to  a  seamstress;  Anony.  8  Mod,  165;  or  to 
a  laundress.  2  EasVs  P.  C.  642 ;  or  a  watch  left  at  a  watchmaker's  shop  to  be  repaired; 
8lone*s  case,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  334 ;  2  EasVs  P.  C,  643.  iS.  C;  or  a  coachman*s  coat  hung 
up  in  a  stable,  that  not  being  the  usual  place  of  keeping  it;  Sea^s  case,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  304; 
S  East,  P,  C.  643.  S.C;  or  uncurrent  money  on  board  of  a  ship  in  port;  Grimes^s  case, 
9  East^s  P,  C,  647;  Foster,  78,  79;  but  such  a  construction  seems  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  law,  and  the  reason  of  the  exception  is  not  very  apparent. 
Where  the  thing  stolen  was  left  in  a  house  by  mistake,  and  was  such  as  might  in  the 
ordinary  course,  be  in  the  house,  the  stealing  of  it  from  the  house  was  held  to  be  larceny 
in  a  dwelling  huuse,  within  the  construction  of  the  statute  against  such  larceny.  Car* 
r$U'$  case,  Mood,  Cas,  89;  Mass.  Com.  Rep.  25.(a) 
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niousty  stole,  took,  and  carried  away  the  property,  &c.  Cary  ▼.  Befterling^  1  HiW§ 
JR.  311. 

In  the  prosecution  of  an  indictment  for  a  larceny,  if  the  crime  be  established  in  respect 
to  a  single  article,  thoagh  the  indictment  describe  several,  the  defendant  may  be  con- 
victed. 3  HiU'B  R.  194. 

A  trial  and  acquittal  for  robbery  is  a  bar  to  an  indictment  for  larceny  where  the 
property  alleged  to  have  been  taken  is  the  same.  The  People  v.  McGawan^  17  Wend, 
JR.  386. 

The  rule  in  such  case  is,  that  if  the  former  indictment  might  have  been  sustained  by 
proof  which  would  be  sufficient  to  sustain  the  second  indictment,  a  prima  facie  case  is 
made  out  for  the  prisoner  by  the  production  of  the  record  of  acquittal,  and  without  fur- 
ther proof  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  he  is  entitled  to  be  discharged.  Jd, 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  stealing  foreign  bank  bills,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
prosecutor  to  produce  at  least />rtina /acte  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  banks  and  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  bills.     The  People  v.  Caryl,  12  Wend.  R.  547.  -^ 

As  to  the  bills  themselves,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  by  positive  testimony  that  the 
names  subscribed  to  them  are  in  the  handwriting  of  the  officers  of  such  banks ;  but  it 
should  at  least  be  proved  by  a  witness  familiar  with  the  bills,  that  he  believed  them  to  be 
genuine.  Id, 

By  the  Rev,  S^ai.  2  Rev,  St,  698,  ^  4,  it  is  enacted  that  every  person  who  shall  felo- 
niously  steal  the  property  of  another  in  any  other  state  or  county,  and  shall  bring  the 
same  into  this  state,  may  be  convicted  and  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  lar- 
ceny had  been  committed  in  thb  State ;  and  in  every  such  case  such  larceny  may  be 
charged  to  have  been  committed  in  any  town  or  city  into  or  throu^rh  which  such  stolen 
property  shall  have  been  brought  See  The  People  ▼.  Burke,  1 1  Wend,  R,  129.  The 
Ptoj^e  V.  Gardner,  2  Johna,  R,  477,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Ch,  JueL  on  this  latter  ease 
in  The  People  v.  Burke, 

The  principle  established  by  the  N,  Y.  Stat,  was  applied  without  the  intervention  of  a 
statute  in  Com,  v.  CuUirkg^  1  Maes,  R,  116,  and  Com,  y,Andrew8,2  Id,  14.  See  this  note, 
p,  516". 

The  true  construction  of  the  Stat,  Sees,  42.  eh,  246,  §  4.  providing  that  every  person 
who  shall  be  a  second  time  convicted  of  petit  larceny  shall  be  adjudged  to  imprisonment 
in  the  State  prison,  is  that  the  second  offence  must  be  committed  after  a  conviction  for 
the  first,  in  order  to  warrant  an  enhanced  penalty.  It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  two 
■uccessivo  petit  larcenies  by  the  same  person  which  are  severally  and  successively  prose- 
cuted to  conviction ;  though  the  second  indictment  charge  the  first  conviction  as  a  part 
of  the  crime.     T%e  People  v.  Butler,  3  Cow,  R.  347. 

An  indictment  for  petit  larceny,  charging  it  as  a  second  offence,  is  good,  though  in 
respect  to  the  first  offence,  it  merely  alleges  that  the  defendant  was  convicted,  Slc  with- 
out averring  in  terms  a  judgment  or  sentence,  and  though  it  does  not  specify  the  property 
to  which  the  first  offence  is  related,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  was  stolen:  aliter,  if  the 
indictment  omits  to  aver  that  the  defendant  had  been  pardoned,  or  otherwise  discharired 
from  the  first  conviction,  before  the  commission  of  the  second  offence.  Stevena  y.  Tk$ 
People,  1  HiU'e  R.  261. 

New  Jekskt.— -For  the  statute,  see  Elm.  Dig,  107, 108. 

If  one  takes  the  goods  of  another  out  of  the  place  where  they  were  put,  though  he  is 
delected  before  they  are  actually  carried  away,  the  larceny  is  complete.  The  State  v. 
WiUon,  Coxe  R,  439. 

A  prisoner  cannot  be  tried  by  two  justices  of  the  peace  on  a  charge  for  larceny, 
••  without  an  accusation  in  writing.**  See  Elm,  Dig,  107,  §  32.  See  StatuUB  of  the  Sutt 
of  N,  J,  revised  in  1847,  tit  VIII.  Crimes  and  PunishmenU,  j).  256. 

Pennsylvania.— The  Statutes  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  found  in  the  Act  of  April  5, 
1790,  sect  3.  2  Smithes  L,  531.  Stroud'e  Purdon,  956.  6/A  ed.  Id,  1051.  7^  ed.  sects. 
4,  5. 9.  Act  of  21  March,  1806.  4  Smith*§  L,  334.  Stroud's  Purd,  958,  sects  1,  2.  Act 
of  30  January,  1810.  5  Smith's  L,  81.  Stroud's  Pvrd,  958.  6M  ed.  1054.  1th  ed,  as  to 
hank  notes  amended  by  Act  of  10  March,  ISil, sect,  I.  6  Smith's  £.412.  Stroud's  Purd, 
959,  eth  ed.  1055,  7th  ed.  The  Act  of  29  April,  1844,  sect,  2.  Pamjp^  L.  513,  enacts 
that  in  all  cases  where  taxes  are  assessed  and  paid  on  dogs  in  Philadelphia  and  AlU. 
gheny  couni'ien,  the  said  dogs  shall  be  considered  as  personal  property. 

If  the  owner  of  goods  part  with  the  possession,  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  the  person 
who  receives  the  possession  avowedly  for  that  purpose,  has  a  firaudolent  intention  to 
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make  dm  of  the  possettion,  as  the  raeans  of  conyertini;  the  {roods  to  hit  own  ose,  and 
does  so  convert  them,  it  is  larceny.  But  if  the  owner  intends  to  part  with  the  property^ 
and  delivers  possession  absolutely,  and  the  purchaser  receives  the  gfoods  for  the  purpose 
of  doin^  with  them  what  he  please,  it  is  not  larceny,  although  fraudulent  means  may 
have  b^n  used  to  induce  him  to  part  with  them.    Lewer  v.  Com.  15  S,  Sf  R,  93.  97. 

Taking  is  a  material  part  of  larceny,  but  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  possession  of 
the  property.    I*enn  v.  Myers^  Add,  R,  320.    Id.  v.  Becomb,  id,  386. 

At  common  law,  larceny  cannot  be  committed  of  a  dog.  Nor  does  the  4th  sect,  of  the 
act  of  April,  1790,  extend  the  crime  beyond  its  ancient  limits.  Findley  v.  Bean^ 
8&Sf  R,51\,    But  see  the  local  act  of  April  29,  1844,  §  2,  sup. 

Under  the  act  of  April  5th,  1790,  an  indictment  for  stealing  bank  notes  must  lay 
them  as  promissory  notes  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  therefore  an  indictment  for 
stealing  a  **ten  dollar  note  of  the  President,  Directors  and  Company  of  the  Bonk  of  the 
United  SUtes,**  is  bad.   Com,  v.  Boyer,  1  Binn,  R,  201. 

Under  the  Act  of  1810,  an  indictment  for  stealing  bank  notes  must  aver  in  general 
that  they  were  issued  by  a  bank  incorporated  by  law,  or  name  the  bank,  and  aver  that  it 
was  incorporated ;  or  show  in  some  sufficient  manner  that  the  notes  were  lawful,  and 
therefore  an  indictment  charging  the  defendant  with  stealing  bank  notes  generally, 
describing  them  as  **  promissory  notes  for  the  payment  of  money,"  is  bad.  SpangUr  v. 
Com.  3  Binn,  R,  533. 

Under  the  act  of  Assembly  of  1817,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the 
bank  was  duly  incorporated.    McLaughlin  v.  Com,  4.  Raw,  R,  464. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  three  promissory  notes  for  the  payment  of  money,  com- 
monly called  bank-notes,  *'  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  Stores,"  was  held  to  be  good. 
1^.464. 

An  indictment  for  stealing  **  a  bank-note  of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,^  without  describ- 
ing  it  as  a  promissory  note  for  the  payment  of  money,  was  held  bad  under  the  act  of 
1790.    Com,  V.  McDowell,  1  Browne,  R,  360. 

County  orders  are  not  bills  of  exchange,  and  are  not  enumerated  in  the  act  of 
5ih  April,  1790.  When  a  statute  creates  a  felony,  to  authorize  a  judgment  on  con- 
viction, the  indictment  must  conclude  contra  formam  statuti,  Warner  v.  Com.  1  Barr. 
A  154. 

ViaGiNTA.— For  the  sUtutes  see  Rev,  Cod%  e.  171,  §.6;  Supp,  to  R.  C.  295.  308; 
Rev,  Code,  ch,  152,  §.  1;  Rev,  Code,  ch,  154.  §.  8:  Rev,  Code,ch,  160,  §.  7. 

A  prosecution  may  be  maintained  under  the  Virginia  act  of  1806  for  stealing  a 
bank-note  of  any  other  State.    Cummings  v.  Commonwealth,  2  Virg,  Cas.  128. 

The  Virginia  act  of  1806,  which  made  it  felony  to  steal  any  **  iMtnk.note,**  embraced 
any  available  chose  in  action  bearing  that  name;  nor  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
lestricted  by  the  8th  section  of  the  act  of  1819.    Pomeroy  v.  Commonwealth,  lb,  342. 

In  the  construction  of  this  act  of  1 806  it  has  been  held,  that  a  general  description  of 
a  bank-note,  as  one  for  a  specified  sum  and  current  within  the  United  States,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  bank  by  which  it  was  issued,  is  sufficient  in  an  indictment 
tor  the  larceny  thereof.    Id,  128. 

On  a  prosecution  for  larceny  of  bank-notes  it  is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  pro- 
duce them  on  the  trial.    JIfoore  v.  T%e  Com,  2  I^eigh,  I?.  701. 

No  other  possession  of  bank-notes,  ^c  ,  mentioned  in  this  act,  is  necessary  to  render 
them  the  subject  of  larceny  than  is  required  in  the  case  of  goods:  and  if  the  ex- 
pression, **  from  the  poMcssinn**  means  an  actual  possession,  it  can  only  apply  to  taking 
by  robbery.    Angel  v.  The  Com,  2  Vtrg.  Cases,  228. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

CONCERNING   THE   DIVERSITIES   OF   GRAND  LANCINIES   AMONG  THEM- 
SELVES IN  RELATION  TO   CL£R6T.[1] 

Altho  the  punishment  of  all  grand  larciny  by  the  law  is  death,(a) 
yet  in  relation  to  clergy,  which  is  a  kind  of  relaxation  of  the  severity 
of  the  judgment  of  the  law,  there  is  difference  made  by  acts  of  par- 
liament between  some  larcinies  and  others. 
By  the  antient  privilege  of  the  clergy,  and  by  the  confirmation  and 

(a)  In  antient  times  it  was  in  some  cases  punished  with  the  loss  of  a  thumb,  in  others 
wiih  pillory,  and  the  loss  of  an  ear.    Corone  434.  BritU  24.  b, 

[1]  This  has  now  become  a  title  of  curiosity  only,  the  StaU  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  e.28, 
having  enacted  by  Sect,  6,  that  benefit  of  clergy  with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
felony  shall  be  abolished :  and  by  Sect,  7,  that  no  person  convicted  of  felony  shall  suffer 
death,  unless  for  some  felony  which  was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clcr^ry  l)cfore  or  on 
the  first  day  of  the  then  session  of  Parliament,  {Feb.  8,  1827,)  or  which  should  be  mads 
punishable  with  death  by  some  statute  passed  after  that  day. 

This  benefit  of  clergy  constituted  in  former  times  so  remarkable  a  feature  in  crimi- 
nal law,  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  its  nature  is  still  so  important  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  books,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  subjoin  farther  notice  on  the  subject 
It  originally  consisted  in  the  privilege  allowed  to  a  clerk  in  orders,  when  prosecuted  in 
the  temporal  court,  of  being  discharged  from  thence  and  handed  over  to  the  court 
Christian,  in  order  to  make  canonical  purgation,  that  is,  to  clear  himself  on  his  own 
oath,  and  that  of  other  persons  as  his  compurgators,  {vide  Reevet^s  IRsL  Eng,  L,  vol,  2, 
pp.  14, 134 ;  25  Edio.  III.  9t,  3,  4,)  a  privilege  founded,  as  it  is  said,  upon  the  teit  of 
Scripture,  ^  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  harm.'*  In  EngUnd 
this  was  extended  by  degrees  to  all  who  could  read,  and  so  were  capable  of  becomin|; 
clerks.  {Reeveg  ubi  supra  et  vol  4,  p.  156.)  But  by  4  Hen,  VII.  e.  13,  it  was  provided, 
that  laymen  allowed  their  clergy  should  be  burned  in  the  hand,  and  should  claim  it  only 
once;  and  as  to  the  clergy,  it  became  the  practice  in  cases  of  heinous  and  notorious 
guilt,  to  hand  them  over  to  the  ordinary,  absque  purgatione  faeienda,  the  effect  of 
which  was,  that  they  were  imprisoned  for  life.  4  Bl  Com,  369.  Afterwards,  by 
18  EUx,  ^  7,  the  delivering  over  to  the  ordinary  was  abolished  altogether,  but  imprison- 
ment was  authorized  in  addition  to  burning  in  the  hand.  By  5  Ann,  e.  6,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  was  allowed  to  those  entitled  to  ask  it,  without  reference  to  their  ability  to  read. 
By  4  Geo.  I.  e.  11;  6  Geo,  1,  e,  23,  and  19  Geo,  III.  e,  74,  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation was  authorized  in  certain  cases,  in  lieu  of  burning  in  the  hand ;  and  by  the 
act  last  mentioned  the  court  might  impose,  instead  of  burning  in  the  hand,  a  pecuniary 
fine,  or  (except  in  manslaughter)  order  the  offender  to  be  whipped.  As  to  the  nature  of 
the  offences  to  which  the  benefit  of  clergy  applied,  it  had  no  application  except  in  capital 
felonies,  and  from  the  more  atrocious  of  these  it  had  been  taken  away  by  various  sta- 
tutes prior  to  its  late  abolition  by  7  &  8  Geo,  IV.  e,  28,  «.  6.  As  the  law  stood  at  the 
time  of  that  abolition,  clerks  in  order  were,  by  force  of  the  benefit  of  clergy,  discharged 
in  clergyable  felonies  without  any  corporal  punishment  whatever,  and  as  often  as  they 
ofiTcnded,  and  the  only  penalty  being  a  forfeiture  of  their  goods;  and  the  case  was  the 
same  with  peers  and  peeresses,  (as  to  whom  see  4  &.  5  Vict,  c,  22,)  but  they  could  claim 
it  only  for  the  first  offence.  As  to  commoners  also,  they  could  have  benefit  of  clergy 
only  for  the  first  offence,  and  they  were  discharged  by  it  from  the  capital  punishmeot 
only,  being  subject  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  to  forfeiture  of  goods,  but  to  burning  in 
the  hand,  whipping,  fine,  imprisonment,  or  in  certain  cases  transportation  in  Ueu  of  the 
capital  sentence.    4  Bl  Com,p,  371 ;  4  Steph,  Com.  436. 
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special  concession  of  the  statute  of  25  E,  3.  cap.  4.  the  benefit  of 
clergy  was  to  be  allowed  in  all  treasons  and  felonies  touching  other 
persons  than  the  king  himself  and  his  royat  majesty. 

Therefore  as  well  in  grand  larciny,  as  in  oiher  felonies,  clergy  is 
to  be  allowd,  where  it  is  not  taken  away  by  some  subsequent  act  of 
parliament. 

And  in  all  those  cases,  wherein  it  is  so  taken  away,  the  indict- 
ment of  such  larciny  or  oiher  felony  must  bring  the  case  within 
the  particular  provision  of  those  statutes,  which  in  such  cases  takes 
away  clergy,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  allowd,  tho  upon  the  evidence  it 
may  fall  out,  that  the  truth  of  the  fact  appears  to  be  such,  as  is 
within  the  special  provision  of  those  statutes,  that  so  take  away 
clergy. 

The  statutes  therefore,  that  take  away  clergy  in  some  particular 
larcinies,  are  these  that  follow: 

I.  By  the  statute  of  23  H,  8.  cap.  1.  "All  persons  found  guilty 
of  robbing  any  church  or  chapel,  or  other  holy  places,  or  of  robbing 
any  person  in  his  dwelling-house,  the  owner  or  dweller  of  the  same 
house,  his  wife,  children  or  servants  then  being  within,  and  put  in 
fear  and  dread  by  the  same,  or  for  robbing  any  person  in 
or  near  the  highway,  and  those,  that  are  found  guilty  of  [518] 
abetting,  procuring,  helping,  or  counselling  thereof,  are  ex- 
empt from  the  benefit  of  clergy,  except  such  as  are  in  the  order  of 
sub-deacon." 

But  upon  this  statute,  tho  there  must  be  a  stealing  of  goods,  there 
need  not  be  an  actual  breaking,(^)  for  the  stealing  in  the  house,  and 
putting  the  dweller,  his  wife  or  servants  in  fear,  is  robbery. 

This  statute  extended  only  to  a  conviction  by  verdict  or  con- 
fession, but  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  cap.  3.  extended  it  to  a  standing 
mute,  or  challenging  of  above  the  number  of  twenty,  or  not  directly 
answering,  and  also  in  case  of  an  arraignment  of  a  prisoner  for  a 
felony  by  bringing  the  goods  he  stole  into  one  county,  where  he 
had  first  stolen  the  goods  in  a  foreign  county,  in  one  of  those  man- 
ners mentiond  in  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  it  gave  power  to  the  jus- 
tices, upon  examination  of  the  fact,  to  put  the  prisoner  from  his 
clergy,  but  herein  these  things  are  observable:  1.  It  did  not  give 
power  of  examination,  where  the  prisoner  confessed  the  felony,  but 
where  he  put  himself  upon  his  trial.  2.  These  examinations  need 
not  be  recorded.  3.  It  did  not  extend  only  to  those  cases,  where 
the  prisoner  was  to  be  ousted  of  his  clergy  by  force  of  the  statute 
of  23  H.  8.  and  not  to  other  cases,  where  he  was  to  be  ousted  of 
his  clergy  by  any  subsequent  statute,  and  therefore  upon  a  robbery 
in  a  dwelling-house,  where  the  owner,  his  wife  or  servants  were 
within,  and  not  put  in  fear,  he  could  not  be  ousted  of  his  clergy  by 

(6)  In  the  case  of  robbing*  a  church  there  tnu9t  be  an  actual  breaking*  to  brin^  it 
within  this  statute;  but  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  it  is  not  necessary,  for  by  that  statute  ail 
felonious  taking  of  goods  out  of  church  or  chapel  is  ousted  of  clergy  in  all  cases, 
eicept  that  of  challenging  above  twenty,  which  defect  is  supplied  by  3  &  4  W,  ^  M* 
cap.  9. 
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examination  in  a  foreign  county  upon  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  Anders. 
Bep.n.  158.  p,  114.  Co,  P.  C.  cap.  52.  p,  115. 

And  therefore  it  was  ruled  in  one  Calebs  case,  a  woman  broke  a 
dwelling-house  in  Kent  in  the  day-time,  none  being  there,  and  took 
away  goods  above  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  under  the  value 
of  ten  shillings,  and  carried  the  goods  into  Sussex^  where 
[  519  ]  she  was  indicted  of  larciny,  and  upon  examination  it  ap- 
peard  she  had  broke  the  house,  and  took  the  goods  ut 
iupra,  being  above  five  shillings  and  under  ten  shillings,  and  the 
jury  found  accordingly,  and  she  was  burnt  in  the  hand,  and  dis- 
charged, for  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  have  had  his  clergy  in  the 
county  of  Sussex^  because  tho  the  statute  of  39  Eiiz,  cap.  15.  take 
away  clergy  in  the  proper  county,  yet  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  as  to 
examination  and  taking  away  clergy  in  a  foreign  county  extends 
only  to  felonies  put  out  of  clergy  by  23  H.  6.ot  5  fy  6  E.  6.  cap.  10. 
coram  domino  I3ridgman  in  Sussex  ex  libro  suo. 

Again,  the  statutes  of  23  H.  8.  and  25  H.  8.  did  put  accessaries 
hefore  in  such  cases  from  the  benefit  of  their  clergy,  as  well  as  the 
principals,  but  as  to  that  they  are  repeald  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  12. 

But  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  tho  the  statute  of  23  H,  8. 
be  re-enacted  as  to  the  principals  in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  and 
also  in  cases  of  breaking  houses  to  the  intent  to  steal,  (any  person 
being  therein,  and  put  in  fear)  if  convict  by  verdict  or  confession,  or 
standing  mute,  and  not  directly  answering,  yet  it  hath  this  general 
clause,  and  in  all  other  cases  offenders  shall  have  benefit  of  their 
clergy,  ^ni^  therefore  by  this  act  these  changes  were  wrought. 

I.  In  the  cases,  where  clergy  was  excluded  by  this  act,  there  is  no 
saving  for  persons  in  holy  orders. 

2*  It  repeald  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  cap.  3.  as  to  examination  in 
a  foreign  county,  and  for  that  reason  the  statute  of  5  4'  6  E,  6.  cap. 
10.  was  made,  whereby  that  statute  was  revived,  and  stands  now  ia 
force  in  every  article  thereof. 

3.  It  restored  clergy  to  accessaries  before  in  all  those  cases, 
wherein  they  were  ousted  of  clergy  by  23  Sr  25  H.  8.  and  therefore 
the  statute  of  4  ^  5  Ph.  fy  M.  cap.  4.  was  made,  whereby  acces- 
saries before  in  murder,  or  robbery  in  any  dwelling-house,  or  in 
or  near  the  highways,  are  ousted  of  clergy  upon  conviction,  out- 
lawry, standing  mute,  or  challenging  above  twenty,  or  uot  directly 
answering. 

So  that  the  statutes  of  23  and  25  H.  8.  stand  at  this  day  in  force 
with  this  addition,  that  persons  in  holy  orders  stand  equally 
[]  520  ]  exempt  from  the  benefit  of  clergy  with  others  by  the  statute 
of  1  E.  6.  as  to  cases  within  that  statute. 

But  if  only  a  stranger  were  in  the  house,  and  neither  the  owner, 
his  wife,  children  or  servants,  this  gives  no  discharge  of  clergy  by  the 
statute  of  23  H.  8.  and  therefore  there  was  provision  in  that  case  by 
the  ensuing  statute. 

II.  But  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  breaking  of  any  house  by 
Bight  or  by  day,  any  person  being  in  the  house  or  put  ia  fear,  if  it 
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were  with  an  intent  to  steal,  tho  nothing  be  stolen,  a  principal  was 
excluded  from  clergy  in  all  cases,  except  outlawry  and  challenging 
above  twenty. 

And  also  in  a  foreign  county,  yet  if  upon  examination  it  be  so 
found,  he  is  ousted  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  /?.  6.  cap.  10. 
but  the  accessary  before  or  afUr  is  not  ousted  of  clergy  by  this 
statute. 

III.  By  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  E.  6.  cap.  9.  "  If  any  person  be  found 
guilty  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  robbing  any  person  or 
persons  in  his  or  their  dwelling  houses,  or  dwelling-places,  the  owner 
or  dweller,  his  wife,  children  or  servants  being  within  the  same 
house  or  place,  or  in  any  place  within  the  precincts  thereof,  such 
offender  shalj  not  be  admitted  to  clergy,  whether  the  owner  or 
dweller,  his  wife  or  children,  then  or  there  being,  shall  be  waking  or 
Bleeping. 

<*  And  also  he,  that  robs  any  person  in  any  booth  or  tent,  in  any 
fair  or  market,  his  wife,  children,  or  servant  then  being  within  the 
booth  or  tent,  shall  be  excluded  from  clergy. 

This  statute  is  of  force,  and  of  great  and  daily  use,  and  therefore  it 
will  be  convenient  to  make  some  observations  upon  it. 

Upon  this  statute  these  things  are  observable : 

1.  That  it  extends  not  to  oust  clergy  in  any  case  but  upon  con- 
viction of  the  offender,  either  by  verdict  or  confession,  for  a  man 
that  confesseth  is  found  guilty  by  his  confession,  but  it  extends 
not  to  standing  mute,  challenging  above  twenty,  or  not  directly 
aDSwering.(c) 

And  therefore  it  is  considerable,  whether,  if  a  man  be 
attaint  by  outlawry,  he  may  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy  [521  ] 
as  a  clerk  attaint,  which,  tho  it  avoids  not  the  attainder,  yet 
it  may  take  off  the  execution,  for  clergy  is  allowable  to  a  person 
attaint,  if  the  case  be  within  clergy,  Crompt.  Jurisdic.  qf  Courts^ 
126.  b\d)  Dy.  205.  a.  b.  and  it  is  held,  outlawry  upon  this  statute 
excludes  not  clergy.  11  Co.  Rep.  29.  b.  Poulier^s  case. 

2.  That  yet  by  the  statute  o{4  ^  5  P.fy  M.  cap.  4.  clergy  is  taken 
away  in  this  case  from  the  accessary  bejfbre,  as  well  as  in  case  of 
standing  mute  and  challenging  above  twenty,  or  not  directly  answer- 
ing, for  the  statute  o(4  fy  5  P.  ^  M.  extends  to  accessaries  be/ore  in 
all  cases  of  robbing  in  dwelling-houses,  as  well  those  within  this 
statute,  as  those  upon  the  statute  of  23  H.  8. 

3.  It  hath  been  held  by  good  opinion,  that  this  statute  extends 
only  to  him  that  actually  enters  the  house  and  steals  there,  and  that 
therefore  if  •/?.  B.  and  -C.  come  to  a  house  in  the  day-time  with  an 
intent  to  enter,  and  steal  goods,  and  that  ji.  only  breaks  and  enters 
the  house,  and  takes  the  goods,  that  Ji.  only  shall  be  excluded  of  his 
clergy,  and  B.  and  C.  that  were  aiding  and  assisting  should  have 

(c)  Bat  by  3  ^  4  W,  if  M.  cop.  9.  it  extendi  to  all  these  caiei,  u  also  to  the  ease  of  an 
outlawry. 
{d)  Crompt.  Ju9tiee  119.  6. 
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their  clergy :  this  was  the  opinion  of  divers  judges  at  a  meeting  in 
Serjeants-Inn  30  Novemb.  1664.  who  grounded  themselves  princi- 
pally upon  AudUy^$  case,(e)  upon  the  stature  of  39  Eliz.  hereafter 
cited,  but  I  think  they  are  all  to  be  excluded  of  their  clergj^upon 
this  statute  of  5  4*  6  E,  6.  and  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  authority 
in  it,  than  the  judgment  of  parliament  in  the  statute  of  4  4*  ^  ^«  ^  M. 
cap.  4.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  "Thai  if  any  person  shall  maliciously 
command,  hire,  or  counsel  any  person  to  commit  any  robbery  in  any 
dwelling-house,  he  shall  be  excluded  of  clergy. 

And  certainly  he,  that  is  present,  aiding,  and  abetting,  is  more 
than  an  accessary  befort^\iW\.  then  perchance  the  indictment  must  not 
run  generally, u;/i«/^rfje7i/,  aiding^  and  abeifingyhwi  that  B.  andC. 
did  maliciously  command^  hire,  or  counsel  A,  to  commit  the  fact, 
Dy.  183. 6. 1 1  Co.  Rep,  37.  a  Poulier's case;  tho,  in  my  own 
f  522  ]  opinion, the  words  maliciously  present  joiding^and  abet  ting^ 
do  countervail  the  former,  and  much  more,  and  it  cannot  be 
intended,  that  the  statute  meant  to  take  away  clergy  from  those  that 
maliciously  counsel  or  command,  which  at  most  makes  but  an  acces* 
sary,  and  yet  that  he  that  is  present  and  abetting,  shall  have  his 
clergy. 

But,  in  my  opinion,  all  may  be  indicted,  qxiod  fregerunt  4*  intra-^ 
veruntf  fyc.  as  in  case  of  burglary  or  robbery,  and  it  differs  from  the 
statute  of  39  Eliz.  and  the  rather,  because  the  statute  of  4  4r  5  P.  4* 
Af.  extends  not  to  offenses  made  after  by  39  Eliz. 

4.  This  statute  extends  not  to  breaking  of  the  house  with  an  intent 
to  rob  it,  but  there  must  be  an  actual  robbing,  or  taking  away  goods. 

5.  The  robbing  by  day  or  night  is  within  this  statute. 

6.  The  dweller,  his  wife,  children  or  servants  must  be  within  the 
precinct  of  the  house  sleeping  or  waking,  but  it  is  not  necessary  they 
should  be  put  in  fear,  neither  is  it  necessary  they  should  be  in  the 
same  room  where  the  robbery  is  done. 

7.  But  it  is  not  enough,  that  a  stranger  be  in  the  house,  unless  the 
owner,  his  wife,  children,  servants  or  some  of  them  be  in  the  house 
at  the  time  also,  tho  it  be  enough  upon  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  13. 

S.  There  must  be  not  only  an  actual  stealing  of  some  goods  in  the 
house,  but  an  actual  breaking  of  the  house,  for  the  statute  speaks  of 
robbing,  which  imports  more  than  a  bare  taking  of  goods. 

J9ug,  14  Car.  1.  Thomas  fVilliamSy  Thomas  Bates,  and  Richard 
Harper  having  broken  the  lodgings  of  Sir  H.  Hungateai  fVhitehallj 
and  taken  thence  several  goods  of  Sir  H,  Hungafe,  Croke  and 
Crowley  were  advised  with,  to  pen  the  indictment,  who  agreed  these 
points;  1.  It  must  be  laid  for  breaking  the  •king's  mansion-house 
called  IVhilehall^if)  and  stealing  the  goods  of  Sir  H.  Hungaie,  for 
all  the  lodgings  in  fFhitehali  were  part  -of  the  king's  house,  and 
differed  from  an  inn  of  court,  where  each  chamber  is  a  seve« 
[  523  3  ral  mansion-house,  because  every  one  hath  a  several  interest 
in  his  chamber.  2.  That  upon  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  E,  6. 
the  indictment  need  only  be,  that  ho  broke  the  king's  house  called 

(«)  Cro.  C4ir.  473.  by  \bft  HUM  of  Emm.  C/)8m  JM.27. 
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Whitehall^  and  stole  the  goods  of  Sir  H.  HungaiCy  divers  of  the 
king's  servants  then  being  in  the  house,  without  saying,  that  any 
body  was  put  in  fear  (which  was  necessary  by  the  statute  of  23  H, 
8.)  but  merely  upon  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  E.  6,  and  accordingly  tl|6 
indictment  was  drawn.  3.  That  upon  an  indictment  upon  23  H.  8. 
or  upon  5  E.  6.  there  must  be  an  actual  breaking  of  the  house,  and 
also  a  robbery  or  stealing  of  some  thing. 

4.  That  if  a  thief  come  into  the  house,  the  doors  being  open,  and 
then  breaks  open  a  chamber-door,  and  steals  goods  from  thence,  this 
is  a  breaking  of  the  house  within  those  statutes,  and  accordingly  at 
the  gaol-delivery  at  the  Old  Bailey ^  29  ^ug.  14  Car.  1.  those  two 
justices  being  present,  they  were  indicted,  and  Harper  being  fled,  the 
other  two  were  found  guilty;  fVilliams  was  reprieved  before  judg- 
ment, but  Bales  was  executed,  ex  libra  Twisden. 

Upon  this  latter  resolution  it  seems,  that  Bayne^s  case  in  Pop- 
hani^s  Rep.  36  4'  37  Eliz.  n.  10  was  somewhat  too  severe(^),  where 
one  came  into  a  tavern  to  drink,  and  stole  a  cup  that  was  brought 
tbem  to  drink  in,  the  owner  and  his  servants  being  in  the  house,  and 
upon  this  he  was  ousted  of  his  clergy  upon  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  £.  6. 
"Which  case  was  doubted  by  the  justices  upon  a  meeting  among  them 
Novemb.  1664.  but  it  was  then  agreed,  if  two  come  into  a  tavern  to 
drink,  the  door  being  open,  and  divers  of  the  family  being  in  the 
house,  and  one  goes  up  stairs  and  breaks  a  chamber-door,  and  steals 
goods,  and  both  depart  before  the  felony  be  discovered;  resolved  by 
us  all,  that  clergy  is  taken  away  from  him  that  breaks  open  the  door, 
if  he  be  indicted  upon  the  statute  of  5  E.  6.  but  not  from  the  other, 
for  the  breaking  of  the  door  was  an  act  of  violence,  and  so  the  break- 
ing of  a  counter  or  chest  ;(A)  for  a  chest  vide  poslea. 

But  tho  the  breaking  of  the  door,  or  perchance  of  a  counter,  may 
be  such  an  act,  as  may  make  it  a  robbery  within  the  statute  of  5  E.  6. 
yea,  and  altho  in  that  case  before-mentioned,  and  in  a  case 
upon  a  special  verdict  out  of  Cambridgeshire  before-men-  [524  J 
tioned,  it  was  held  the  breaking  of  a  chest  was  all  one  as  to 
this  purpose  with  the  breaking  of  a  door,  tho  the  chest  were  not  fixed 
to  the  freehold,  quod  videa  ante  cap.  43.  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that 
the  course  at  Newgate  hath  been  always  since  my  time,  that  the 
breaking  open  of  a  chamber-door,  and  of  a  counter  or  cupboard  fixed 
to  the  freehold,  hath  brought  it  within  the  statute  of  5  E.  6.  to  oust 
of  clergy;  yet  when  a  party  enters  the  doors  open,  and  breaks  up 
only  a  chest  or  trunk,  and  steals  thence  goods,  that  is  not  such  a  rob- 
bery, as  is  within  the  statute  of  5  E.  6.  to  oust  of  clergy,  and  so  was 
the  difference  agreed  it  Newgate  1671.  upon  the  robbery  of  the  cook 
of  Serjeants-inn  in  Fleet-street y  by  certain  persons  that  came  in  to 
eat,  and  slipt  up  stairs,  and  picked  open  a  chamber-door,  and  broke 
open  a  chest,  and  stole  plate  of  good  value:  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
picking  open  the  lock  of  the  chamber-door  brought  it  within  the 
statute  to  oust  clergy,  but  the  breaking  open  of  a  chest  or  trunk  only 

(g)  Thii  C4ie  denied  to  be  law,  KeL  66.  (A)  See  Kd.  69. 
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would  not  oust  clergy  upon  the  statute  of  5  E,  6.  or  39  Eliz,  and  so 
by  Zr«^  secondary  was  the  constant  course  at  Newgate  in  his  time. 

As  to  robbery  in  booths  or  tents  in  fairs  and  markets,  within  the 
5  E.  6.  cap.  12.  H.  41  Eliz.  B.  R.  the  robbing  of  a  shop  in  West- 
minBter-hall  was  ruled  not  to  be  within  this  statute  to  be  ousted  of 
clergy. 

If  a  servant  opens  a  chamber-door  in  his  master's  house,  and  steals 
goods,  Sir  N.  Hyde^  who  was  severe  enough  in  cases  criminal, 
doubted  whether  this  were  within  this  statute  to  oust  him  of  his 
clergy:  vide  infra. 

IV.  The  next  statute  relating  to  this  matter  of  robbing  in  houses 
is  39  Eliz.  cap.  15.  which  recites,  that  the  penalty  of  robbing  of 
houses  in  the  day-time,  no  persons  being  in  the  house  at  the  time  of 
the  robbery  committed,  is  not  so  penal  as  robbery  in  any  house,  any 

Eerson  being  therein  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  committed,  which 
ath  emboldened  persons  to  commit  heinous  robberies  in  breaking 
and  entering  persons  houses,  none  being  in  the  same,  and  enacts, 
<<  That  if  any  person  shall  be  found  guilty  by  verdict,  con- 
[  525  ]  fession,  or  otherwise  for  the  felonious  taking  away  in  the 
day-time  of  money,  goods,  or  chattels  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings  or  upwards,  in  any  dwelling-house,  or  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  out-house  or  out-houses  belonging  and  used  with  the  said  dwell- 
ing-house or  houses,  altho  no  person  shall  be  in  the  said  house  or 
houses  at  the  time  of  the  felony  committed,  every  such  person  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

Upon  this  statute  these  things  are  observable: 

1.  That  the  indictment,  whereupon  such  person  is  to  be  excluded 
of  the  benefit  of  his  clergy,  ought  precisely  to  follow  the  statute,  viz. 
it  must  be  in  the  day-time,  and  no  person  being  in  the  house,  and 
must  appear  to  be  so  upon  evidence. 

2.  And  therefore,  if  either  the  indictment  pursue  not  the  statute, 
or  the  evidence  make  not  good  the  indictment,  he  is  to  have  his 
clergy,  and  therefore  upon  such  an  indictment  he  may  be  acquitted 
of  stealing  against  the  form  of  the  statute,  and  found  guilty  of  simple 
felony  at  common  law,  tho  the  indictment  conclude  conlra  formam 
slaiuli;  and  the  same  law  it  is,  if  an  indictment  be  formed  upon  the 
statute  of  23  //.  8.  or  5  ^  6  E.  6.  for  tho  the  indictments  in  those  cases 
be  special,  and  conclude  sometimes  contra  formam  statuti^  yet  they 
include  felony  at  common  law,  and  tho  the  indictment  concluding  con- 
tra formam  statuti  be  good,  it  is  not  necessary,  so  as  the  circum- 
stances required  by  the  statute  be  pursued,  for  the  statutes  in  these 
cases  make  not  the  felony,  but  only  exclude  clergy,  when  the  felony 
is  so  circimistantiated,  as  the  statute  mentions,  and  is  so  expressed  in 
the  indictment. 

3.  If  the  indictment  be  formed  upon  this  statute,  as  that  he  broke 
and  entred  the  house  in  the  day-time,  and  stole,  no  person  being  in 
the  house,  if  it  appear  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  felony  was  com- 
mitted without  these  circumstances,  as  if  it  were  committed  in  the 
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night,  or  not  in  the  day,  so  that  it  is  burglary,  or  if  committed  when 
some  of  the  family  were  in  the  house,  in  which  case  he  had  been 
ousted  of  his  clergy  by  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  E.  6.  if  the  indictment 
had  been  formed  upon  that  statute,  yet  in  such  case  the  offender 
being  specially  indicted  upon  the  statute  of  39  Eliz,  shall  be 
found  guilty  of  simple  felony  at  common  law,  and  shall  not  [  526  ] 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  I  E.6,  5  &. 
6  E.  6.  or  18  Eiiz.  cap.  7.  because  the  indictment  is  not  formed  upon 
those  statutes,  but  only  upon  39  Eliz.  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the 
statute  of  39  Eliz.  upon  which  the  indictment  is  formed,  be  not  pur- 
sued in  the  evidence,  he  must  have  his  clergy,  and  so  is  the  constant . 
practice. 

4.  Allho  this  statute  of  39  Eliz.  in  the  body  of  the  act  speaks 
only  of  stealing,  yet  in  as  much  as  the  preamble  speaks  of  robbery, 
it  hath  been  always  taken,  that  upon  this  statute,  as  well  as  upon 
the  statute  of  5  E.  6.  there  must  be  these  three  things  concur  to  oust 
clergy:  1.  There  must  be  an  actual  stealing  or  taking  away  of 
goods  of  some  value  upon  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  E.  6.  and  of  goods  to 
the  value  of  five  shillings  upon  this  statute,  but  it  is  not  necessary, 
that  the  goods  be  carried  out  of  the  house,  for  if  he  take  them  out  of 
a  trunk  or  cupboard,  and  lay  them  in  the  room,  and  be  apprehended 
before  he  carry  them  away,  it  is  a  stealing  within  the  statutes,  and  at 
common  law  also,  as  was  resolved  by  all  the  judges,  uno  dissent iente, 
in  a  case  out  of  Cambridgeshire  upon  a  special  verdict  there  found 
upon  an  indictment  upon  the  statute  of  5  fy  6  E.  6.  anno  1664.(t)  2.  It 
must  be  a  stealing  of  goods  in  the  houscy  and  therefore  he  that  steals^ 
or  is  party  to  the  stealing  them,  being  out  of  the  house,  is  not  by  this 
statute  to  be  ousted  of  his  clergy.  3.  Upon  this  statute,  as  well  as 
upon  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  £.  6.  there  must  be  some  act  of  force  or 
breaking.(k) 

Now  what  shall  be  said  such  a  force,  as  must  bring  the  party 
within  this  statute,  hath  been  touched  before,  to  which  I  add,  1.  That 
whatsoever  breaking  will  make  a  burglary,  if  it  were  in  the  night, 
will  make  such  a  force  or  breaking,  as  is  within  this  statute 
and  that  of  5  E.  6.  to  oust  the  thief  of  his  clergy,  as  if  he  [  527  ] 
break  open  the  outward  or  inward  door  of  the  house,  pick 
the  lock  of  such  door,  draw  the  latch,  break  open  the  window,  fyc. 
2.  Some  breaking  or  force  will  oust  clergy  upon  the  statutes  of  5  ^ 
6  E,  6.  and  39  Eliz.  which  will  not  make  a  burglary,  if  it  were  in 
the  night,  as  where  he  enters  by  the  doors  open,  and  breaks  open  a 

(t)  This  was  Simpion's  case  mentioned  below,  and  is  reported  Kel.  31. 

Ik)  But  now  by  ]  U  4r  1 1  H^.  3.  cap.  23.  **  Whoever  by  night  or  day  shall  in  any  shop, 
warehouse,  coach-house,  or  stable,  privately  and  feloniously  steal  to  the  value  of  5«.  or 
more,  tho  such  shop  be  not  broke  open,  nor  any  person  therein,  or  shall  ansist,  hire  or 
command  any  person  to  commit  such  offense,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
clergy.**    Now  repealed  and  supplied. 

And  by  12  Ann,  cap.  7.  "  Whoever  shall  feloniously  steal  to  the  value  of  40«.  in  any 
dwelling-house  or  out-house  thereto  belonging,  altho  it  be  not  broken,  nor  any  person 
therein,  their  aiders  or  assistcrs  are  excluded  ^om  clergy."    Repealed  and  supplied. 
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counter  or  cupboard  fixed  to  the  freehold,  as  was  agreed  in  the  Cam- 
bridges/lire  case  before-mentiond. 

7!  16  Car.  2.  Simson^s  caLSQy  where  the  case  was  thus:  a  man 
came  into  a  dwelling-house,  none  being  within,  and  the  doors  being 
open,  and  broke  up  a  chest,  and  took  out  goods  to  the  value  of  five 
shillings,  laid  them  on  the  floor,  and  before  he  could  carry  then)  out 
of  the  chamber,  he  was  apprehended,  and  upon  this  matter  specially 
found  he  was  ousted  of  his  clergy  upon  the  statute  of  39  Eliz.  for  the 
taking  them  out  of  the  chest  was  felony  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
statute  of  39  E/iz.  did  not  alter  the  felony,  but  only  excluded  clergy; 
per  omnesjtisticiarios  Angliee.  Ex  libro  Bridgman. 

But  whereas  in  that  case  the  breaking  open  of  the  chest  was  held 
such  a  force  or  breaking,  as  excludes  clergy  iipon  that  statute,!  have 
observed,  that  the  constant  practice  at  Newgate  hath  not  allowed 
that  construction,  unless  it  was  a  counter  or  cupboard  fixed ;  yet  not€j 
this  resolution  of  16  Car.  was  by  all  the  judges  of  England  then 
present,  and  tho  one  dissented,  he  after  came  about  to  the  opinion  of 
the  rest.  Ideo  quaere. 

T.  13  Car.  1  B.  R.  Evans  and  Finch(l)  were  arraigned  at  New- 
gate upon  an  indictment,  that  they  at  twelve  of  the  clock  in  the  day, 
domum  mansionalem  Hugonis  Audely  de  interiori  temploj  nulld 
persond  in  eadem  domo  existente^fregerunty  fy  40/.  from  thence  did 
steal,  a  special  verdict  was  found,  that  Evans  by  a  ladder  climbed 
up  to  the  upper  window  of  the  chamber  of  H.  Audely ^  and  took  out 
of  the  same  forty  pounds,  and  Finch  stood  upon  the  ladder  in  view 
of  EvanSy  and  saw  Evans  in  the  chamber,  and  was  assisting  to  the 
robbery,  and  took  part  of  the  money,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  rob- 
bery divers  persons  were  in  the  Inner  Temple-hall^  and  in 
[528]  divers  other  parts  of  the  house;  ruled,  1.  That  a  chamber 
in  an  inn  of  court  is  domus  mansionalis  within  the  statute 
of  39  Eliz.  of  him  who  was  the  owner  of  the  chamber.  2.  That  altho 
this  chamber  was  parcel  of  the  Inner  Templey  and  other  persons 
were  in  the  hall  and  other  parts  of  the  Inner  Temple,  yet  no  person 
being  in  the  chamber,  this  offence  was  within  the  statute  of  39  Eliz. 
and  so  it  differs  from  the  case  of  Whitehall  before-mentioned,  where 
the  indictment  was  upon  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  ^.  6.  3.  That  in  as  much 
as  Evans  was  only  in  the  chamber,  and  Finch  entered  not 'the  cham- 
ber, Evans  had  judgment  of  death,  and  Finch  had  his  clergy. 

And  the  like  law  had  been  upon  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  E.  6.  as  is 
before  declared,  for  these  statutes  only  exclude  the  parties,  that  actu- 
ally take  out  of  the  dwelling-house,  not  those  that  are  present  and 
assenters,(m)  as  hath  been  also  before  declared(n)  upon  the  statute 
of  1  Jac.  of  stabbing. 

(Z)  Cro.  Car,  473. 

(m)  But  by  3  4r  4  W.ifM,  cap.  9.  clergy  is  taken  away  from  all,  who  comfort,  aid,  abet, 
assist,  counsel,  hire,  or  command  any  person  feloniously  to  break  any  dwelling-boaM; 
shop,  or  warehouse  thereto  belonging^,  and  feloniously  to  take  away  aoj  money,  goodii 
jre*,  to  the  value  of  5«.  or  upwards,  altho  no  person  be  within  the  i 

(n)  Vidt  mntMy  p.  468. 
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And  herein  it  differs  from  burglary  and  robbery,  for  therein  all 
persons,  that  are  present,  aiding,  and  assisting,  are  equally  burglars  or 
robbers  with  him,  that  enters  or  actually  takes;  but  of  this  hereailer. 

But  this  statute  of  39  Eliz.  takes  not  away  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
where  the  offender  stands  mute,  but  only  in  the  case  of  conviction  by 
yerdict,  confession,  or  otherwise  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm; 
qtimre  of  outlawry,  for  there  the  party  is  attaint  indeed,  but  not  found 
guilty,  for  if  he  reverse  the  outlawry,  he  shall  plead  to  the  felony.(o) 

And  thus  far  for  those  larcinies,  that  relate  to  the  dwelling-house 
of  any  wherein  clergy  is  excluded. 

y.  The  next  statute,  that  excludes  from  clergy,  is  the  statute  of 
1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  2  fy  3  E.  6.  cap.  33.  which  exclude  clergy  from 
any  person  convict  by  verdict  or  confession  of  stealing  any  horse, 
mare,  or  gelding,  or  wilfully  standing  mute. 

But  it  takes  not  away  clergy  from  accessaries  ft^orc  or  [529] 
a/icr. 

VI.  The  statute  of  8  Eliz.  cap.  4.  by  which  he  that  takes  money 
or  goods  feloniously  from  the  person  of  any  other,  privily,  without 
his  knowledge,  is  ousted  of  his  clergy,  if  convict  by  verdict  or  con- 
fession, or  if  he  challenge  above  twenty  peremptorily,  or  stands  mute, 
or  will  not  directly  answer,  or  be  outlawed. 

Upon  this  statute  these  things  are  observable:  1.  It  doth  not  alter 
the  nature  of  the  felony,  and  therefore,  if  what  he  take  away  so  be 
not  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  it  is  only  petit  larcmy,  as  it  was 
before,  and  so  differs  from  the  case  of  robbery,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  16. 
p.  68.  Crompt.  de  PacCy  fol.  33.  b.  2.  The  indictment  must  be  pur- 
suant to  the  statute,  viz.  quodfelonicl  fyc.  clam  fy  secretl  apersondj 
4*c.  ccpity  otherwise  the  offender  hath  his  clergy^  3.  It  doth  not  oust 
accessaries  of  their  clergy,  nor  it  seems  doth  it  oust  any  of  his  clergy 
but  him,  that  actually  picks  the  pocket,  and  not  those  that  are  present, 
aiding  and  assisting,  upon  the  reason  of  Evan^s  case  before,  fo»it 
shall  be  taken  literally. 

By  an  act  of  this  parliament,  viz.  *  *  *  (jo) 

See  table  of  the  principal  matters  in  Foster,  TiL  Clergy. 


CHAPTER  XLV.  [530] 

CONCERNING    PETIT   LARCINY. 

Petit  larciny  is  the  felonious  stealing  of  money  or  goods  not  above 
the  value  of  twelve-pence  without  robbery,  for  altho  that  by  some 
opinions  the  value  of  twelve-pence  make  grand  larciny,  22  ^ssiz.  39. 

(o)  Bat  now  by  3  &  4  W.  S^  M.  cap,  9.  clergy  is  expressly  taken  away  in  case  of  oat- 
lawry,  or  of  standing  mute,  ifc. 

(p)  This  was  left  unfinished  by  our  author,  but  I  suppose  the  statute  here  meant  is 
9S  Car.  2.  cap.  5.  which  **  All  who  shall  feloniously  steal  woollen  mannfactnres  from  the 
tenters,  or  shall  embezzle  the  kinff*s  naval  stores,  are  excluded  from  clergy. 

As  to  subsequent  statutes,  which  take  away  clergy  from  larciny  in  dweDiDg-h 
9id€po9Ua  Bubjitu  cap.  48. 
VOL,  L — 47 
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ptr  Thorpy  yet  the  law  is  settled,  that  it  must  exceed  twelve-pence 
to  make  grand  larciny.    West  1.  cap.  15.(a)  8  E.  2.  Coron.  404. [1] 

The  judgment  in  case  of  petit  larciny  is  not  loss  of  life,  but  only 
to  be  whipt,  or  some  such  corporal  punishment  less  than  death,  and 
yet  it  is  felony,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  the  offender  loseth  his 
goods,  for  the  indictment  Tuns/elonici,  27  //.  8.  22. 

A  party  indicted  of  petit  larciny  and  acquitted,  yet  if  it  be  found 
he  fled  for  it,  forfeits  his  goods,  as  in  case  of  grand  larciny.  8  E.  2. 
Coron.  406.  Siam/.  P.  C.  p.  184.  a. 

But  in  case  of  petit  larciny  there  can  be  no  accessaries  neither  be- 
fore nor  after.  P.  9.  Jac.  12  Co.  Rep.  81. 

If  two  or  more  be  indicted  of  stealing  goods  above  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  tho  in  law  the  felonies  are  several,  yet  it  is  grand  lar- 
ciny in  both.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  404. 

But  if  upon  the  evidence  it  appears,  that  Ji.  stole  twelve-pence  at 
one  time,  and  B.  twelve-pence  at  another  time,  so  that  the  acts  them- 
selves were  several  at  several  times,  tho  they  were  the  goods  of  the 
same  person,  this  is  petit  larciny  in  each,  and  not  grand  larciny  in 
either. 

liA.  be  indicted  of  larciny  of  goods  to  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
yet  the  petit  jury  may  upon  the  trial  find  it  to  be  but  of  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  or  under,  and  so  petit  larciny.  41  E.  3.  Coron.  451. 
18  ^ssiz.  14.  Stamf.  P.  C.  p.  24.  b. 

\{^.  steal  goods  o{  B.  to  the  value  of  six-pence,  and  at 
[531]  another  time  to  the  value  of  eight-pence,  so  that  all  put  to- 
gether exceed  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  tho  none  apart 
amount  to  twelve-pence,  yet  this  is  held  grand  larciny,  if  he  be  in- 
dicted of  them  altogelher,[23  Stamf.  P.  C.  p.  24.  collected  from  the 
book  of  8  E,  2.  Coron.  415.  Dalt.  cap.  101./?.  259.(A) 

But  if  the  goods  be  stolen  at  several  times  from  several  persons, 
and  each  a-part  under  value,  as  from  t^.  four-pence,  from  B.  six- 
pence, from  C.  ten-pence,  these  are  several  petit  larcinies,  and  tho 
contained  in  the  same  indictment  make  not  grand  larciny. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  at  the  same  time  he  steals  goods  of  d, 
of  the  value  of  six-pence,  goods  of  A  of  the  value  of  six-pence,  and 
goods  of  C.  to  the  value  of  six-pence,  being  perchance  in  one  bundle, 
or  upon  a  table,  or  in  one  shop,  this  is  grand  larciny,  because  it  was 
one  entire  felony  done  at  the  same  time,  tho  the  persons  had  several 

I)roperties,  and  therefore,  if  in  one  indictment,  they  make  grand 
arciny.[3] 

(c)  2  Co.  InsiU.  190.  (6)  New  Edit.  cap.  154.  p.  494. 

[I]  This  distinction  between  grund  snd  petit  larceny  is  now  aholisbed  by  7  &  8  (?<«. 
IV.  c.  29,  «.  2.    See  Ryland*8  note  to  4  Bl.  Com.  229. 19^  Lond.  Ed.  1836. 

[2]  Bird*eye*B  case,  4  Carr.  if  Pay.  386.  Jcmes's  case.  Id.  217.  9  Eatt't  P.  C.  740. 

[3]  It  is  manifest  that  the  defendant  might  have  three  different  defences  as  to  the 
taking  of  the  property  of  three  owners.  Would  not  a  single  coant,  which  compelled  t 
defendant  to  make  three  dlBtinet  defences,  as  to  three  Jts/tnd  pieees  of  property  ofthiee 
tfj^«reiil  ownersi  be  bad  for  duplicity.    See  Com.  ▼.  Amfrtasi^  2  JfMt.  &  409. 
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If  A.  steal  clam  ^  secreti  out  of  the  pocket  of  B.  twelve-pence^ 
tbo  the  statute  of  8  E/iz.  take  away  clergy  from  a  pick-pocket,  yet 
it  18  but  petit  larciny ;  quod  vide  supra  p.  529. 

And  so  if  a  man  could  possibly  steal  a  horse  of  the  value  of 
twelve-pence  only,  or  under,  or  break  a  house  in  the  day-time,  and 
Ileal  goods  only  of  the  value  of  twelve-pence,  the  owner,  his  wife  or 
Bhildren  being  in  the  house,  and  not  put  in  fear,  this  will  be  but  petit 
larciny,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  5  fy  6  E.G.  take  away  clergy, 
for  that  statute  altered  not  the  nature  of  the  offense,  but  takes  away 
dergy,  where  clergy  was  before,  namely  where  the  offense  was  capi- 
tal, as  in  case  of  grand  larciny. 

But  if  they  were  put  in  fear,  then  it  would  be  robbery,  how  small 
soever  the  value  were,  and  so  could  not  sink  into  the  nature  of  petit 
larciny ;  but  of  this  in  the  next  chapter. [4] 


CHAPTER  XLVL  [532] 

OF   ROBBEBT. 

RoBBEBT  is  the  felonious  and  violent  taking  of  any  money  or  goods 
firom  the  person  of  another,  putting  him  in  fear,  be  the  value  thereof 
above  or  under  one  shilling. 
In  this  case  it  is  to  be  considered,  1.  What  is  a  felonious  taking 


[4]  In  Nkw  Yoik,  andor  the  statutei,  petit  larceny  is  not  a  felonjr.    Carpintmr  t. 
Mm,  5  HtWs  Rep.  520.    Ward  v.  The  People,  3  HiWs  Rep.  395.    In  it  there  are  no 
■eeawariea,  but  all  concerned  in  the  commiaaion  of  the  offence  are  principab.  Id.  3  N.  Y. 
Mmt.  8L  690. 
'  To  oonatitute  petit  larceny  the  ram  stolen  moat  be  under  #25.  Id, 

Ir  PnmsTLTAmA,  twenty  ahillinn  under  the  Act  of  April,  1790.  Straui'9  Purd.  956. 
mk  €d.  il(^.  7th  ed. 

I»  New  JuiiT,  the  same  as  in  New  York.  Rev.  Stat,  of  1847,  |».  266. 

ht  ViBounA,  to  constitute  petit  larceny,  the  sum  must  be  under  ilO.   Sup.  Ren.  Code, 
SOd. 


In  South  Carouna,  in  the  case  of  The  State  y.  Wood,  1  S.  C.  Rep.  29.  it  was  ruled 
that  on  an  indictment  for  grand  larceny  the  jury  may  find  petit  larceny.  Cha$e,  J.aaid 
**  he  had  been  informed  by  his  brethren  that  the  objection  of  the  indictment  being  for 
grand  larceny,  the  yerdict  for  petit  larceny  was  unauthorixed,  had  been  often  overruled;** 
•Dd  cited  2  EaU'B  P.  C.  778.  where  it  is  so  laid  down. 

Iir  Tenncsskk,  an  indictment  in  the  county  court  for  petit  larceny  in  stealing  goods 
of  greater  yalue  than  twelve-pence  should  conclude  against  the  form  of  the  statute.  The 
■eeund  section  of  the  Act  of  1807  has  changed  the  nature  of  this  offence  in  this  a*  in 
fome  other  States,  vix.  that  petit  larceny  shall  consist  in  stealing  property  under  the 
yaloe  of  $10.  At  common  law  it  consisted  of  stealing  property  under  the  yalue  of 
tfr«|ya.peiiee»  a*  stated  in  HaWt  text  See  Tie  Slate  y.  Humpkrieit  1  Overt9n*»  (^nn.) 
Jt  107, 
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from  the  person.[l]  2.  Who  shall  be  said  a  felonious  taker  from  the 
person  of  a  man.  3.  What  violence  or  putting  in  fear  is  requisite  to 
make  up  robbery.  4.  In  what  cases  such  a  robber  is  admissible  to 
his  clergy. 

As  to  the  first 

I.  There  must  be  in  case  of  robbery  (as  also  in  all  cases  of  larciny) 
something  feloniously  taken,  for  altho  antiently  an  assault  to  the 
intent  to  rob,  or  an  attempt  to  rob  was  reputed  felony,  voluntas 
repulabatur  pro  facto j  25  E.  3.  42.  13  H.  A.  7.  per  Gascoignt 
27  .Aasiz.  38.  yet  the  law  is  held  otherwise  at  this  day,(a)  and  for  a 
long  time  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  therefore  if  •^.  lie  in 
wait  to  rob  B.  and  assault  him  to  that  purpose,  and  require  him  to 
deliver  his  purse,  yet  if  de  facto  he  hath  taken  nothing  from  him, 
this  is  not  felony,  but  only  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  he  is  punisha- 
ble by  fine  and  imprisonment.  9  E.  4.  26.  b.  Stan\f.  P.  C  p.  21.  b. 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  68. 

There  is  a  double  kind  of  taking,  viz.  a  taking  in  law,  and  a  taking 
in  fact. 

If  thieves  come  to  rob  ^.  and  finding  little  about  him  enforce  him 
by  menace  of  death  to  swear  upon  a  book  to  fetch  them  a  greater 
sum,  which  he  doth  accordingly,  this  is  a  taking  by  robbery,  yet  he 
was  not  in  conscience  bound  by  such  compelled  oath,  for  the  fear 
continued,  tho  the  oath  bound  him  not,  and  in  that  case  the  in- 

(a)  Plowd.  Com.  259.  h. 

[I]  The  takinf?  must  be  from  the  person  or  in  the  pretence  of  the  prosecutor.  U.  &  v, 
Jones,  3  Wash.  R.  209.  Com.  ?.  SneUing^  4  Binn.  R.  379.  Rex  ?.  HamiUou^  8  Cmt. 
*  ^.  49. 

Where  it  appeared  that  the  proeecntor  was  with  a  third  person,  who  had  the  proseoa- 
ior*s  bundle,  and  who,  when  the  prosecutor  was  forcibly  attaclied  bj  the  defendant, 
dropped  the  bundle  and  ran  to  assist  the  prosecutor,  when  the  prisoner  took  up  the  bun- 
dle and  ran  off,  a  learned  judge  is  said  to  have  doubted  whether  the  offence  was  robber/. 
Rex  V.  Fallows,  5  Car.  4r  P.  501. 

It  is  essential  that  the  property  should  be  taken  against  the  will  of  the  party  robbed. 
Rex  V.  McDaniel  Footer  Dio.  121. 

The  goods  must  also  appear  to  ha?e  been  taken  ammo  furandi^  as  in  cases  of  larcenr. 
JLrehh.  Cr.  P.  245. 

There  must  also  be  an  actual  taking  and  carrying  away.  But  it  is  immateritl 
whether  the  taking  were  by  force  or  upon  delivery ;  and  if  by  delivery,  it  is  also  imma* 
terial  whether  the  robber  compelled  the  prosecutor  to  it,  by  a  direct  demand  in  the  ordi- 
dinary  way  or  upon  any  colourable  pretence.  A  carrying  away  must  also  be  proved; 
and  where  one  meeting  a  man  carrying  a  bed,  told  him  to  lay  it  down  or  he  would  shoot 
him,  and  the  man  accordingly  laid  down  the  bed,  but  the  robber,  before  he  could  take  it 
up  80  as  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  lay,  was  apprehended :  the  judges  held  that 
the  robbery  was  not  complete.  Rex  v.  Farrell,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  362.  Rex  v.  Lapitr,  U. 
320.  FosLDis.U^.  Rex  \.  Mason,  R.  Sf  Ry.  4\9.  Rex  y.  Davies,  2  East's  F.  C.lfB. 
Rex  V.  Hall,  3  Car.  Sf  P.  409.  Rex  v.  Macauley,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  287.  Rex  v.  Baker,  U. 
290.  Rex  V.  StevMirt,  2  EasVs  P.  C.  702.  Rex  v.  Homes^  Id.  703.*  Rtx  v.  OostA, 
1  C.  ^  P.  304. 

*  It  was  held  in  the  case  of  Com.  v.  Humphries,  7  Mass,  R.  242.  that  an  indictment 
was  good  at  common  law  which  alleged  the  stealing,  &,o,  by  force  and  violeooe,  bat 
omitted  the  averment  that  the  party  robbed  wan  put  in  fear. 
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dictment  need  not  be  special,  for  that  evidence  will  maintain  a  gene- 
ral indictment  of  robbery,  44  E.  3.  14.  ft.  4  H.  4.  2.  a.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  68. 
Dali.  cap.  100.  p.  257.(4)  who  saith  it  was  so  adjudged  also  in  P. 
S6  Eliz. 

If  •/?.  assaults  B.  and  bids  him  deliver  his  purse,  and  B.  delivers  it 
accordingly,  this  is  a  taking,  and  so  it  is  if  B,  refuse,  and  then  •/?. 
prays  him  to  give  or  lend  him  money,  which  B.  doth  accordingly, 
this  is  robbery,  for  B.  doth  it  under  the  same  fear,  Dal.  cap.  100. 
44  Eliz.  Cromp.  34.  b.  so  it  is  if  B.  throw  his  purse  or  cloak  in  a 
bush,  and  ^,  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  away ;  so  if  B.  flying  from 
the  thief  lets  fall  his  hat,  and  the  thief  take  it  and  carry  it  away,  for 
all  is  the  effect  of  the  same  fear.    Dalt.  ubi  supra. 

So  if  •/?.  without  drawing  his  weapon  requires  B.  to  deliver  his 
pnrse,  who  doth  deliver  it,  and  •/?.  finding  but  two  shillings  in  it 

S'ves  it  him  again,  this  is  a  taking  by  robbery.  20  Eliz.  Crompi.  34. 
alt.  ubi  supra. 

If  •/?.  have  his  purse  tied  to  his  girdle,  B.  assaults  him  to  rob  him, 
and  in  struggling  the  girdle  breaks,  and  the  purse  falls  to  the  ground, 
this  is  no  robbery,  because  no  taking ;  but  if  B.  take  up  the  purse» 
or  if  B.  had  the  purse  in  his  hand,  and  then  the  girdle  breaks,  and 
Striving  lets  the  purse  fall  to  the  ground,  and  never  takes  it  up  again, 
this  is  a  taking  and  robbery.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  69.  Dalt.  cap.  100.  Crompt. 
Jbl.  35. 

It  is  not  always  necessary,  that  in  robbery  there  should  be  strictly 
a  taking  from  the  person,  but  it  sufiiceth  if  it  be  in  his  presence,  as 
appears  by  some  of  the  former  instances,  in  case  it  be  done  with  a 
putting  in  fear :  as  where  a  carrier  drives  his  pack-horses,  and  the 
thief  takes  his  horse,  or  cuts  his  pack,  and  takes  away  the  goods:  so 
if  a  thief  comes  into  the  presence  of  «^.  and  with  violence,  and  putting 
w9.  in  fear,  drives  away  his  horse,  cattle,  or  sheep.  Dalt.  ubi  supra. 
Stamf.  P.  C.  p.  27.  a.    2  East's  P.  C.  556. 

II.  Who  shall  be  said  a  person  robbing  or  taking. 

If  several  persons  come  to  rob  a  man,  and  they  are  all  present,  and 
one  only  actually  takes  the  money,  this  is  robbery  in  all. 

Pudsey  and  two  others,  viz.  A.  and  B.  assault  C.  to  rob 
him  in  the  highway,  but  C.  escapes  by  flight,  and  as  they  [534] 
were  assaulting  him  A.  rides  from  Pudsey  and  B.  and  as- 
saults Z>.  out  of  the  view  of  Pudsey  and  B.  and  takes  from  him  a 
dagger  by  robbery,  and  came  back  to  Pudsey  and  B.  and  for  this 
Pudsey  was  indicted  and  convict  of  robbery,  tho  he  assented  not  to 
the  robbery  of  Z>.  neither  was  it  done  in  his  view,  because  they  were 
all  three  assembled  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  this  taking  of  the  dag- 
ger was  in  the  mean  time.    28  Eliz.  B.  R.  Crompt.  34. 

And  so  it  is  if  A.  B.  and  C  come  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  A. 
stands  centinel  at  the  hedge-corner  to  watch  if  any  come,  and  B.  and 
C  commit  the  robbery,  tho  A.  was  not  actually  present,  nor  within 
▼lew,  but  at  a  distance  from  them;  and  the  like  in  burglary.  11  ^. 
4.  13.  Co.  P.  C.p.  64. 

(6)  New  Edit.  cap.  153.  p.  493. 
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III.  What  shall  be  said  a  putting  in  fear,  or  violent  taking. [2] 
Without  putting  in  fear  or  violence  it  is  not  robbery,  but  only  lar- 
ciny,and  the  indictment  must  run,  quod  vi  fy  armisapnd  B.  in  regid 
vid  ibidemj  fyc.  40*.  inpecuniis  numtratis  felonici  ir  vioUntir  eepit 

[3]  Any  threat  calculated  to  produce  terror  it  lufficient  to  conaunimate  the  offence. 
Thus  if  a  man  takes  another's  child  and  threatens  to  destroy  him  unless  the  other  give 
him  money,  this  is  robbery.    Rix  v.  jReeve,  3  £btf,  P,  C,  735.     Rex  ▼.  DonaUy^  /i.  71& 

So  where  the  defendant,  at  the  head  of  a  mob^  came  to  the  prosecutor's  house  and 
demanded  money,  threatening  to  destroy  the  bouse  unless  the  money  were  given;  the 
prosecutor  thereupon  gave  him  St.,  but  be  insisted  on  more,  and  the  prosecutor  being 
terrified  gave  him  5t.  more ;  the  defendant  and  the  mob  took  bread,  cheese,  and  cider 
from  the  prosecutor's  house  without  his  permission  and  departed:  this  was  bolden  to  be 
a  robbery.  Rex  v.  Lemmotu^  3  East,  P.  C.  731.  Rex  v.  Brown,  Id,  731.  Hex  y.  AetUy, 
Jd.  713.     Rex  v.  Winkworth,  4  Carr  Sf  P.  444. 

It  makes  no  matter  what  pretences  were  employed  to  indace  the  owner  to  surrender 
possession,  if  he  was  put  in  bodily  fear.  Merriman  v.  Chippenham,  3  Eaai,  P.  C.  709. 
4  Blae,  Comm,  343.    Rex  v.  Taplen,  3  East,  P.  C.  713. 

If  a  robber  take  a  purse  of  money  from  a  person,  and  restore  it  to  him  immediately, 
saying,  **  if  you  value  your  purse,  take  it  back,  and  give  me  tlie  contents,*'  bat  is  appre- 
hended before  the  money  is  delivered  to  him,  yet  the  crime  is  completed.  JRex  y.  Peat, 
X  Leach,  C.  C.  338.    3  Eaet,  P.  C.  557.    Rex  v.  Thompeon,  R,Sf  Bt,18> 

Taking  money  from  a  woman  at  the  time  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  rape,  amounts  to 
robbery,  although  there  was  no  demand  of  money  made  by  the  prisoner,  and  it  was 
clearly  his  original  intent  only  to  commit  a  rape.    Rex  v.  Blackham,  3  JBssf,  P.  C  711. 

So  to  take  a  man  by  the  cravat  and  squeeze  him  against  a  wall,  and  in  the  mean  time 
abstract  his  watch  from  his  fob  without  his  knowledge,  is  a  robbery,  though  the  plaintiff 
was  not  afraid,  nor  aware  of  the  robber's  intention.    Com,  v.  SnelUng,  4  Btrni.  R,  379. 

Where  money  was  given  to  one  of  the  mob  during  the  riots  in  London  in  1780,  upon 
a  knocking  at  the  prosecutor's  door  in  a  menacing  manner:  held  that  it  was  robbery. 
Rex  V.  Tapiin,  3  East,  P.  C.  713. 

Where  persons,  under  pretence  of  an  auction,  got  a  woman  into  a  bouse  and  compelled 
her,  by  threats  of  carrying  her  before  a  magistrate  and  to  prison  for  not  paying  for  a  kit 
pretended  to  have  been  bid  for  by  her,  to  pay  them  one  shilling  through  fear  of  prisoot 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  liberation,  but  without  any  fear  of  any  other  personal 
violence:  Held,  not  robbery,  but  only  duress.    Rex  v.  Wood,  3  East,  P.  C,  738. 

A  woman  went  into  a  mock  auction  shop,  and  it  was  pretended  that  she  had  bid  for 
certain  articles,  and  the  prisoner  threatened  to  take  her  to  Bow-street  and  have  her  sent 
to  Newfrate,  unless  she  paid  earnest  for  the  articles,  to  avoid  which,  she  paid  one  shil* 
ling :  Held,  that  this  was  not  sufficient  restraint  to  make  tbb  a  robbery.  Rex  y.  Newton, 
Car.  C.  L  385. 

If  the  property  be  not  taken  by  violence,  nor  parted  with  through  fear,  it  is  no  rob> 
bery,  though  there  were  sufficient  legal  and  reasonable  ground  for  fear,  as  upon  a  threat 
to  charge  one  with  an  unnatural  crime.  Rex  v.  Reane,  3  East,  P.  C  734.  3  Leaeh, 
C.  C.  616. 

The  crime  of  robbery  may  be  committed  by  obtaining  money  from  a  man,  by  threat- 
ening to  charge  him  with  having  been  guilty  of  sodomitical  practices.  Rax  y.  Jones, 
1  Leach,  C,  C.  139. 

This  has,  in  many  cases,  been  holden  to  be  robbery,  see  Rex  v.  Hiekman,  past;  Rax  v. 
Egerton,  post,  even  where  it  appeared  that  the  prosecutor  parted  with  his  money  merely 
through  fear  of  losing  his  character  or  employment  by  such  imputation.  Bxtorting 
money  by  this  or  like  means  has  been  made  a  felony  in  some  States  by  statute.  Sot 
Mass.  Rev.  Stat.c.  135,  sect.  17;  JV.  Y.  Rev.Stat.  P.  IV.c.  1,.3,  5, sect  5S, 

It  is  equally  a  robbery  to  extort  money  from  a  person  by  threatening  to  acoose  him 
of  an  unnatural  crime,  whether  the  party  so  threatened  has  been  guilty  of  such  crime  or 
not    Rex  v.  Gardner,  1  Car.  ^  P.  479. 

If  a  man  obtain  property  from  another  by  accusing  him  of  having  been  guilty  of  an 
unnatural  crime,  it  wiU  amount  to  robbery,  although  the  party  was  under  no  apprehen- 
sion of  personal  danger,  and  felt  no  other  fear  than  that  of  losing  his  character.  Rex.  v. 
Hiekman,  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  878 ;  3  East,  P.  C.  738. 

To  oonstitate  robbery,  by  taking  money  from  another  upon  a  threat  of  charging  bun 
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apersond;  and  therefore  if  Ihe  word  violenihr  be  omitted  in  the  in- 
dictment, or  not  proved  upon  the  evidence,  tho  it  were  in  altd  vid 
rtgid  8i*  felonici  cepit  h  persond,  it  is  but  larciny,  and  the  offender 
shall  have  his  clergy.    Dy.  224.  b.  H.ll  Jac.  in  B.  B,{c).  Harman 

(c)  2  Rol  Rep.  154 

with  an  unnatara)  crime,  Uie  money  must  be  taken  immediately  upon  the  threat  made, 
and  not  after  the  parties  have  separated  and  there  has  been  time  for  the  prosecutor  to 
deliberate  and  procure  assistance,  and  especially  after  he  had  consulted  a  friend  who 
was  even  present  at  the  time  when  the  money  was  paid,  thoug[h  the  prosecutor  parted 
with  his  money  from  fear  of  losing  his  character.  Rex  v.  Jacktan^  1  £m(,  P.  C 
Add.  zii;  1  Leuch,  C.  C,  193  n.;  2  Leach,  C.  C.  618  n;  and  see  Rex  v.  Cannon^ 
R.jt  JR.  C.  C.  146;  3  Rum.  C.  ^  M.  87. 

Parting  with  property  upon  charge  of  an  unnatural  crime,  will  not  make  the  taking 
a  robbery,  if  it  is  parted  with  not  from  the  fear  of  loss  of  character,  but  for  the  porposo 
of  prosecuting.    Rex  v.  Fuller,  R,  ^  R.  C.  C.  408;  2  Ru9§.  C.  Sf.  AT.  88. 

Where  money  was  obtained  by  calling  a  man  a  sodomite  and  threatening  him,  but 
the  money  was  parted  with  by  the  prosecutor  not  so  much  from  fear  of  losing  hit 
character,  as  from  fear  of  losing  his  place:  Held,  by  a  majority  of  the  judges,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  constitute  a  robl^ry.    Rex  v.  Elnutead,  2  Ktitt.  C.  ^  3f^  86. 

The  parting  with  money  or  goods  through  fear  of  loss  of  character  and  service,  upon 
a  charge  of  sodomitical  practices,  is  sufficient  to  constitute  robbery,  although  the  party 
has  no  fear  of  being  taken  into  cuntody,  nor  any  dread  of  punishment  Rex  v.  JSger* 
Um^R.  St  R.  C,  C.  375;  2  Rut:  C.  Sf  M.  87.  See  the  cases  cited  and  discussed  ia 
UDeae.C.L.n3S. 

Obtaining  money  from  a  woman  by  threatening  to  accuse  her  husband  of  an  indecent 
nsanlt,  is  not  robbing.  Rex  v.  Edwards,  5  Car.  Sc  P.  518,  &  C.  nom.  Rex.  v.  Edward^ 
lM.SfRob.251. 

If  a  bailiff  handcuff  a  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  carrying  him  to  prison  with  greater 
■alety,  and  by  means  of  this  violence  extort  money,  he  is  guilty  of  robbery.  Rex  ▼• 
OuMcoigne,  1  Leaeh,  C.  C.  280;  2  Eaei,  P.  C.  709. 

If  a  gang  of  poachers  attack  a  gamekeeper  and  leave  him  senseless  on  the  ground,  and 
cme  of  them  return  and  steal  his  money,  &.&: — Held,  that  one  only  can  be  convicted  of 
the  robbery,  as  it  was  not  in  pursuance  of  any  common  intent  Rex  v.  Hawkina,  3  Catm 
^  P.  392. 

Sed  alUer,  if  a  number  had  associated  themselves  together,  for  tbe  purpose  of  commit- 
ting  a  robbery,  although  one  alone  had  perpetrated  the  act,  as  all  would  have  been  con. 
•tmctively  present  State  v.  Heyward,  2  N.  if  M.  312. 

A.  had  set  wires  in  which  game  was  caught :  B,  a  gamekeeper  found  them,  and  took 
them,  with  the  game  caught  in  them,  for  the  use  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A,  demanded 
them  with  menaces,  and  B.  gave  them  up.  The  jury  found  that  A.  acted  under  a  6ona 
Jlde  impression  that  the  wires  and  game  were  his  property : — Held,  that  it  was  no  rob- 
bery. Rex  V.  HaU,  3  Car.  ^  P.  409. 

A.  was  attacked  by  robbers,  who,  afler  using  very  great  violence  towards  him,  took 
iW>m  him  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  a  memorandum  respecting  some  money 
that  a  person  owed  him: — Held,  robbery.  Rex  v.  Bingly,  5  Car,  if  P.  602. 

Snatching  an  article  from  a  man  will  constitute  robbery,  if  it  is  so  attached  to  hit 
person  or  clothes  as  to  afford  resistance.    Rex  v.  Maeon,  R.  if  R,  C.  C.  419.   2  JRuss.  C 

^m:69. 

To  snatch  a  diamond  pin  from  the  head-dress  of  a  lady,  with  such  force  as  to  remove 
it  with  part  of  the  hair,  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  fixed,  is  a  sufficient  violence  to 
constitute  robbery.  Rex  v.  Moore,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  335. 

To  constitute  the  crime  of  highway  robbery,  the  force  used  must  be  force  with  intent 
to  overpower  the  party,  and  prevent  his  resistance  ;  and  if  the  force  used  is  not  with 
that  intent,  but  only  to  get  possession  of  the  property  of  the  party  attacked,  it  is  not 
highway  robbery.  Rex  v.  Gnoeil.  1  Car,  if  F.  504. 

snatching  property  from  the  hand  of  another,  is  not  sufficient  force  to  constitute  high- 
way robbery.  Rex  v.  Baker,  1  Leach,  C.  C,  290.  2  Eatt,  P.  C.  702. 

HdieimeiU. — A  servant  was  sent  out  by  his  master  to  receive  money  firom  his  master'* 
cartomers,  and,  having  raceived  the  money,  he  waa  robbed  of  it  on  hit  way  homo.  ^Snn- 
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was  indicted  of  the  robbery  of  Halfpenny  in  the  highway;  and  upon 
the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  Harman  was  upon  his  horse,  and 
required  Halfpenny  to  open  a  gap  for  him  to  go  out,  Halfpenny 
going  up  the  bank  to  open  the  gap,  Harman  came  by  him,  and  slipt 

6/e,  that  an  indictment  fur  this  robbery,  in  which  the  money  was  laid  to  be  the  property 
of  his  master,  could  not  be  supported,  as  the  money  had  never  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  master.  Reg,  v.  Ruddick,  8  Car.  Sf  P,  237. 

And  when  in  such  a  case,  the  objection  was  taken  daring  the  trial,  the  judge  directed 
the  jury  to  be  discharged,  and  a  new  indictment  to  be  sent  to  the  grand  jury,  containing 
m  count,  laying  the  property  in  the  servant.  lb, 

A,  and  6.  were  indicted  for  the  offence  of  robbery.  The  jury  found  that  A.  took  the 
property  of  the  prosecutor  from  him  by  violence,  and  that  B,  was  present  during  part  of 
the  time,  and  that  he  was  a  party  with  A.  to  a  design  to  bring  the  prosecutor  to  Uie  place 
where  he  was  robbed  by  A,  and  to  obtain  property  from  him  on  a  false  charge  of  an 
vinnatural  crime,  but  that  he  was  not  aiding  or  assisting  in,  or  privy  to,  the  taking  of  the 
property  from  the  prosecutor,  by  violence:  Held^  by  all  the  judges,  that  in  order  to  coo- 
Yict  B,  the  indictment  should  have  been  framed  on  the  statute  7  Will,  IV.  ^  1  Vici,  e.  87. 
ff.  4.,  and  that  he  could  not,  since  the  passing  of  the  statute,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  be  convicted  on  an  indictment  charging  the  offence  of  robbery.  Reg,  y.  Taim- 
lon,  9  Car.  ^  P.  309.  2  M.  C.  C,  R,  118. 

An  indictment  for  robbery  need  not  have  the  word  **  violently,**  but  it  must  appear 
Dpon  the  whole  statement  that  violence  was  used.   Rex  v.  Smith,  2  Eati,  P.  C.  784. 

If  a  prosecutor  declare,  on  an  indictment  of  robbery,  that  he  parted  with  his  property 
without  any  fear  of  violence  to  his  person  or  injliry  to  his  character,  the  prisoner  cannot 
be  convicted.  Rex  v.  Reane,  2  Leaeh^  C.  C.  616.  2  East,  P.  C.  734.  Sed  vide^  Com,  v. 
Snelling,  4  Binn,  R,  379. 

An  indictment  for  a  robbery,  on  an  unmarried  woman,  in  her  maiden  name,  is  good, 
although  she  marry  before  the  indictment  is  found.    Rex  v.  Turner,  1  Leach,  C.  C,  536. 

An  indictment  for  a  highway  robbery  must  state,  that  the  assault  was  feloniously 
made  with  an  offensive  weapon.  Kex  v.  Pelseytnan^  2  Leach,  C.  C.  563.  2  East,  P.  C.  78l 

Efiidence, — On  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  declaration  in  articulo  mortis,  of  the 
party  robbed,  is  not  admissible  in  evidence.  Rex  v.  Lloyd,  4  Car,  Sf  P.  233.  1  Greenl,  em 
Ev,  §  156. 

A,  and  B.  were  riding  in  a  gig  together,  were  robbed  at  the  same  time.  A,  of  his 
money.  B,  of  his  watch,  and  violence  used  towards  both.  There  was  an  indictment  for 
the  robbing  of  A,  and  anotiier  indictment  for  the  robbing  of  B,  Held,  that  on  the  trial  of 
the  first  indictment,  evidence  might  be  given  of  tlie  fact,  of  the  loss  of  the  watch  by  B^ 
and  that  it  was  found  on  one  of  the  prisoners,  but  that  no  evidence  ought  to  be  giyen  of 
any  violence  offered  to  B,  by  the  robbers.  Rex  v.  Rooney,  7  Car,  Sf  P,5n, 

Massachdbetts — Robbery  was  always  punished  as  a  capital  offence  in  this  State, 
until  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  1804,  c.  143,  by  which  the  punishment  was  reduced 
to  hard  labour  for  life.  This  statute  remained  in  force  until  the  passing  of  Stat,  1818, 
e,  124,  when  robbery,  if  committed  under  certain  circumstances  of  aggravation,  was 
again  punished  with  death. 

The  first  case  that  occurred  afler  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  1818,  c,  124,  was 
7%e  Commonwealth  v.  Michael  Martin,  17  Mau.  Rep.  539,  in  which  it  was  decided  by 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  whole  conrt,  that  to  make  robbery  a  capital  offence  within 
the  first  section  of  the  statute,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  party  be  armed  with  a  dangerous 
weapon  with  intent  to  kill  or  maim  the  person  assaulted,  in  case  such  killing  or  maim- 
ing be  necessary  to  his  purpose  of  robbing,  and  that  he  have  the  power  of  executing 
such  intent  The  prisoner  was  indicted  upon  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  the 
statute  for  the  robbery  of  John  Bray,  **  being  then  and  there  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  assault  aforesaid,  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid,  armed  with  a  certain  dangerous 
weapon,  called  a  pistol,  with  intent  him  the  said  John  Bray  then  and  there  to  kill  and 
main.**  The  defence  set  up  was,  that  to  constitute  the  crime  of  robbery  a  capital 
offence  within  the  statute,  it  must  be  proved  that  there  was  an  absolute  intent  to  kill  or 
maim  the  party  robbed ;  at  all  events  whether  the  robbery  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out killing  or  maiming,  or  not;  and  that  in  the  present  case  the  fact  of  the  prisoner*! 
bMving  left  the  party  robbed,  without  killing  of  maiming  him,  or  making  an  actual 
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is  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  took  out  his  purse;  Halfpenny  not 
ispecting  the  taking  of  his  purse,  until  turning  his  eye  he  saw  it  in 
larman^s  liand,  and  then  he  demanded  it,  Harman  answered  him, 
^iilain  if  thou  speakest  of  thy  purse,  I  will  pluck  thy  house  over 
line  ears,  and  drive  thee  out  qfthe  country,  as  I  did  John  Soniers, 
id  then  went  away  with  his  purse ;  and  because  he  took  it  not  with 
ich  violence,  as  put  Halfpenny  in  fear,  it  was  ruled  to  be  but 
ealth,  and  not  robbery,  for  the  words  of  menace  were  used 
'ter  the  taking  of  the  purse,  wherefore  he  wfts  found  guilty  [  535  3 
ily  of  larciny,  and  had  his  c\ergy.(d) 
IV.  As  to  the  point  of  clergy  in  robbery.[3] 
The  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  l,{e)  and  .5  ^  6  E.  6.  cap.  9.  do  not 
I8t  robbery  of  clergy  in  all  cases,  but  only  in  two,  viz.  when  the 
ibbery  is  committed  in  a  mansion-house,  the  owner,  his  wife,  chil- 
len  or  servants  being  in  the  house  and  put  in  fear,(/)  or  whea 
mmitted  in  or  near  the  highway. 

(^  Bat  it  should  seem,  that  this  was  a  private  stealing  firom  the  person  of  another, 
d  therefore,  if  above  the  value  of  twelve. pence,  would  have  been  ousted  of  clergj  by 
Btts.  cap,  4.  if  the  indictment  had  been  laid  pursuant  to  that  statute. 
(f)  This  statute,  and  that  of  25  H,  8.  cap,  3.  ousts  clergy  only  in  cases  of  conviction, 
inding  mute,  not  directly  answering,  or  challenging  peremptorily  above  the  number  of 
mity,  but  does  not  extend  to  the  case  of  an  outlawry,  but  this  seems  to  be  included  in 
»  word  aUairUtd  in  1  J?.  6.  cap.  12.  however  it  is  expressly  provided  for  by  3  4*  4  W, 
M.  cap.  9. 

tf^  Being  put  in  fear  is  necessary  by  the  23  H,  cap.  1.  (and  also  by  1  £.  6.  cap.  12. 
ueb  perhaps  is  the  statute  intended  by  our  author)  but  by  5  ^T  6  £.  6.  cap.  9.  all  that  it 
laisite  is,  that  the  owner,  Sfc,  be  in  the  house,  tho  not  put  in  fear,  for  the  expression 
that  statute  is,  the  owner,  Sfc,  being  in  the  house,  whether  sleeping  or  toaking. 

mnpt  to  do  it,  proved  that  there  was  no  such  intent,  as  by  the  statute  constituted 
Mwntial  ingredient  in  the  capital  offence.  This  construction  of  the  statute  was  not 
opted  by  the  court;  but  tliey  instructed  the  jury,  that  if  they  were  satisfied  fVom  the 
idcoce  that  the  prisoner  armed  himself  with  a  loaded  piotol  with  intent  to  kill  or 
lim  the  party  whom  he  should  rob,  if  such  killing  or  maiming  were  necessary  for  hia 
rpose  of  robbing;  and  that  when  he  assaulted  and  robbed  Major  Bray,  he  had  the 
««r  of  executing  such  intent,  and  meant  to  do  it,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  rob  him, 
B  ofienco  was  capital  according  to  the  statute;  and  they  accordingly  found  the  prisoner 
lltj.  See  the  opinion  of  the  court  at  large,  delivered  by  Parker,  C,  J,  in  which  the 
ofve  construction  of  the  statute  is  unanswerably  maintained.  The  Massachusetta 
wimtaa  will  be  found  in  Rev.  St,  ch.  125,  and  Supp.  127. 

In  PnmsTLVANiA. — To  constitute  robbery  there  must  be  a  felonious  taking  of  pro- 

2  from  the  person  of  another  by  force,  either  actual  or  constructive;  but  if  force  be 
it  is  not  essential  that  the  prosecutor  should  be  either  aware  or  afraid  of  the  taking. 

decided,  upon  special  verdict,  in  the  case  of  7%e  Commonwealth  v.  Snelling,  before 
ed,  in  which  case  it  was  observed,  among  other  things,  by  Tilghman,  C  J.  **  If  a  man 
knocked  down  and  rendered  senseless,  and  in  that  situation  his  money  is  taken  with- 
t  hb  knowledge,  it  shall  not  avail  the  thief  to  say  that  it  was  not  taken  against  the 
naent  of  the  man  whom  he  had  rendered  incapable  of  exercising  the  faculty  of  voli- 
m.**  **  Fear  is  not  an  essential  ingredient  of  robbery ;  /orce  is  sufficient*'  See  Com- 
mwealth  V.  Humphries,  7  Mass.  Rrp,  242. 

To  constitute  tlic  crime  of  robbery,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  taking  should  be  from 
B  person  of  the  owner,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  done  in  tho  presence  of  the  owner,  as  if 

intimidation  he  is  compelled  to  open  his  desk  or  throw  down  his  purse,  and  then  the 
met  is  taken  in  his  presence.  Wharton^s  Digest,  151;  U.  States  v.  Jones,  C,  C. 
N^  1819.  cited  by  Wharton  from  MS.  Rtport,  (3  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  209,  &  C.)  For 
s  Fewn.  Stats,  see  Stroud's  Purd.  ^Tit.  Robbery  and  Larceny.'* 

[3]  See  uoU  ante,  ch.  44.  p.  517. 
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And  therefore  Trin.  38  H,  8.  Moore^  n.  1 6.  p.  5.  A  man  indicted 
of  robbery  in  quddam  vid  regid  pedesiri  ducent^  de  London  ad 
Islington,  and  accordingly  found  guilty,  had  his  clergy^for  the  words 
of  the  statute  are  for  robbery  in  or  near  the  highway  he  shail  be 
ousted  of  his  clergy^  and  therefore  the  indictment  and  convictioa 
must  be  of  a  robbery  in  velpropl  attam  viam  regianij  and  it  is  nol 
sufficient  to  say  only  vid  regid  or  vid  regid  pedesiri^ 

For  where  any  person  is  to  be  ousted  of  his  clergy  by  virtue  of  any 
act  of  parliament,  two  Aiings  are  always  requisite.  1.  Ttiat  the  in- 
dictment bring  the  fact  within  the  statute,  but  need  not  conclude, 
contra  formam  statuti, 

2.  That  the  evidence  and  finding  of  the  jury  likewise  bring  the 
case  within  the  statute,  otherwise  the  prisoner  is  to  have  bis  clergy. 

But  an  indictment  of  a  robbery  in  vet propi  aliam  viam  regiam^ 
tho  in  the  disjunctive  is  usual  at  Newgate^  for  if  it  be  either  io  or 
near  it,  tho  an  indictment  ought  to  be  certain,  yet  this  is  not  the  sab* 
stance  of  the  indictment,  nor  that  which  makes  the  crime,  but  only  to 
ascertain  the  court  as  to  the  point  of  clergy  to  serve  the  statute. 

A  robbery  is  committed  upon  the  Thames  in  a  ship  there 
[  536  2  lying  at  anchor  below  the  bridge,  on  that  side  of  the  rifer 
which  is  in  Middlesex;  for  this  robbery  Hyde  and  othen 
were  indicted  as  of  a  robbery  done  in  vet  proph  altam  viam  regiam^ 
and  were  ousted  of  their  clergy,  for  the  Thames  is  in  truth  alta  via 
regia  the  king's  high  stream;  and  if  it  were  not,  yet  it  is  not  far  off 
from  it,  and  the  statute  says  near  not  next. 

By  the  statute  of  25  H,  8.  cap.  Z.{g)  clergy  is  ousted  upon  ex- 
amination, if  the  original  offense  were  committed  in  another  county, 
and  excluded  from  clergy  by  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  and  that  statute  extends 
to  robbery  in  a  mansion-house,  or  in  or  near  the  highway. 

^.  robs  B.  on  the  highway  in  the  county  of  C.  of  goods  to  the 
value  only  of  twelve-pence,  and  carries  them  into  the  county  of  2).  it 
is  certain,  that  this  is  larciny  in  the  county  of  D.  as  wqU  as  in  the 
county  of  C.  but  it  is  only  robbery  in  the  county  of  C.  where  the  first 
taking  was,  and  for  robbery  he  cannot  be  indicted  or  appeald  in  tlie 
county  of  JD.  but  only  in  the  county  of  C.  but  he  may  be  indicted  of 
larciny  in  the  county  of  Z^.  and  it  is  certain,  though  the  robbery  were 
but  of  the  value  of  one  penny,  yet  if  .^.  were  indicted  thereof  in  the 
county  of  C.  he  should  have  had  judgment  of  death,  and  been  ex- 
cluded from  clergy. 

Yet  if  ^,  be  indicted  of  larciny  in  the  county  of  Z).  and  the  jary 
find  the  value  to  be  only  twelve-pence,  he  shall  only  have  the  judg- 
ment of  petit  larciny,  and  not  suffer  death,  as  he  sliould  have  done, 
if  he  had  been  indicted  of  robbery  in  the  county  of  C.  altho  it  appear 
upon  examination  upon  the  trial  in  the  county  of  D.  that  it  wast 
robbery;  the  like  law  is,  if  it  had  been  a  robbery  in  a  dwelling-house 
within  the  statute  of  23  //.  8.  because  it  can  be  no  more  than  petit 

{p)  This  sUtute  was  in  effect  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  13.  but  is  rerired  bj  5  ^  6.  & 
6.MJB.  10. 
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larciny  in  the  county  ofZ).  it  being  found  but  of  the  value  of  twelve- 
pence,  and  accordingly  resolved  by  the  opinion  of  all  the  justices, 
31  Eliz.  Moore,  n.  739.  pag.  550.  for  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  extended 
to  oust  them  of  clergy,  where  clergy  is  demandable;  but  the 
jury  finding  the  value  to  be  but  twelve-pence,  or  under,  no  [  637  ] 
clergy  is  demandable,  because  petit  larciny,  but  the  party  is 
to  be  whipt  only. 

It  hath  been  before  observed  cap.  44.  that  upon  the  statute  of  29. 
Eiiz.  cap.  15.  tho  .S.  and  B.  be  both  present  and  consenting  to  the 
breaking  and  entering  of  a  house  to  rob,  and  •^.  only  enters  into  the 
house,  and  B.  stands  by,  ^.  shall  be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  but  B. 
shall  have  his  clergy ,( A)  because  JJ.  only  entered  the  house,  and  the 
words  of  the  statute  extend  only  to  him  that  actually  enters  the  house; 
yet  i(^.  and  B.  be  present,  and  consenting  to  a  robbery  in  or  near 
the  highway,  or  to  a  burglary,  tho  Ji,  only  actually  commits  the  rob- 
bery, or  actually  breaks  and  enters  the  house,  and  B.  perchance  be 
watching  at  ieinother  place  near,  or  be  about  a  robbery  hard  by, 
which  he  effects  not,  yet  they  are  both  robbers  or  burglars,  and  both 
shall  be  ousted  of  their  clergy,  as  in  Pudsey^s  case:  and  the  reason  of 
the  difference  is,  because  in  this  case  both  are  robbers  and  burglars, 
but  in  the  former  case  both  steal  not  in  the  house,  but  only  A.  and 
that  statute  binds  up  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  to  stealing  in  the 
house. 

Anno.  1672.  at  NewgatCy  Hyde  and  A.  B.  C.  and  D,  conclude  to 
ride  out  to  rob,  and  accordingly  they  rode  out ;  but  at  Hounslow  D. 
parted  from  the  company,  and  rode  away  to  Colhrook;  Hyde,  A.  B. 
and  C  rode  towards  Egham,  and  about  three  miles  from  Hounslow, 
Hyde,  A.  and  B.  assulted  a  man;  but  before  he  was  robbed  C.  see-> 
ing  another  man  coming  at  a  distance,  before  the  assault,  rode  up 
to  him  about  a  bow-shot  or  more  from  the  rest,  intending  either  to 
rob  him,  or  to  prevent  his  coming  to  assist,  and  in  his  absence  Hyde, 
A.  and  B.  robbed  the  first  man  of  divers  silk  stockings,  and  then  rode 
back  to  C.  and  they  all  went  to  Londonjand  there  divided  the  spoil : 
it  was  ruled  upon  good  advice,  1.  That  D.  was  not  guilty  of  the  rob- 
bery, tho  he  rode  out  with  them  upon  the  same  design,  because  he 
left  them  at  Hounslow,  and  fell  not  in  with  them,  it  may  be  he 
repented  of  the  design,  but  at  least  he  pursued  it  not.  2.  That  C  tho 
he  was  not  actually  present  at  the  robbery,  nor,  as  I  remember,  at 
the  assault,  hut  rode  back  to  secure  his  company,  was  guilty 
as  well  as  Hyde,  A,  and  B.  and  thereupon  C.  as  well  as  [  538  ] 
H^de,  A.  and  B.  had  judgment  of  death,  and  was  excluded 
of  clergy,  the  indictment  being  for  robbery  on  the  highway,  accord- 
ing to  the  resolution  in  Pudscy^s  case,  for  they  were  all  robbers  oa 
the  highway. 

(A)  But  now  by  the  statute  of  3  ^r  4  W.^M,  cop,  9.  be  would  not  bave  hit  clergy,  for 
by  that  statute  clergy  is  taken  away  from  ail  aiders,  abetters,  or  assistera. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIL 
covczunmo  BiSATiTrTiO!f  or  goods  sTOLEsr,  Asn>  the  cosifiscation 

OF  GOODS  OMITTED  191  THE  IHDICTXEHT  OB  APPEAI^ 

Altho  this  title  ma^  seem  to  come  more  properly  to  be  examined, 
when  we  come  to  consider  of  the  proceedings  and  judgment  in  crimi- 
nal causes,  yet  in  as  much  as  it  properly  relates  to  larciny  and  rob- 
bery of  goods,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  take  it  up  here  as  an  appendix 
to  the  four  former  chapters  touching  larciny  and  robbery. 

There  are  three  means  of  restitution  of  goods  for  the  party,  from 
whom  they  were  stolen,  viz.  1.  By  appeal  of  robbery  or  Iarciny.[l] 
2.  By  the  statute  of  21  //.  8.  cap.  ll.[2]  And  3.  By  course  of  com- 
mon law. 

I,  Upon  aa  appeal  of  robbery  or  larciny,  if  the  party  were  convict 
thereupon,  restitution  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  appeal  was  to  be 
made  to  the  appellant,  for  it  is  one  of  the  ends  of  that  suit. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  if  in  an  appeal  of  felony  or  robbery  the  appel- 
lant omit  any  of  the  goods  stolen  from  him,  they  are  forfeit,  and  con- 
fiscate to  the  king.  45  E.  3.  Coron,  100. 

And  so  it  is,  if  he  brings  an  appeal  of  robbery  or  larciny, 
r  639  ]  and  it  appears  upon  the  trial,  that  indeed  the  goods  were 
the  plaintiff's;  but  yet  the  appellee  came  to  the  goods  not 
bv  felony,  but  by  finding  or  bailment  or  the  like  without  felony,  the 
pluiiitiir  forfeits  these  goods  to  the  king  for  his  false  appeal.  3  E.  3. 
Coron.  367. 

But  if  the  defendant  in  the  appeal  be  convicted,  he  shall  not  only 
have  judgment  of  death,  but  the  plaintiff  shall  have  a  restitution  of 
his  coods. 

If  t/9.  steals  the  goods  of  7?.  C  and  D.  severally,  and  B.  brings  his 
appeal,  and  convicts  the  offender,  yet  before  judgment  C  and  D. 
may  pursue  their  appeals,  and  he  shall  be  arraigned  also  upon  their 
several  appeals.  4  i?.  4.  IL  a. 

So  if  judgment  be  given  against  ^.  upon  the  appeal  of  B,  yet  if 
the  appeal  of  C.  were  begun  before  the  attainder,  ^.  shall  be 
arraigned  upon  the  appeal  of  C  because  he  is  to  have  restitution  of 
his  goods  thereby,  yet  by  the  book  of  7  H.A,  3L.  and  12  E.  2. 
Coron.  379.  it  seems,  that  the  second  trial  at  the  suit  of  C.  is  but  in 
nature  of  an  inquest  of  office  to  entitle  him  to  the  restitution  of  his 
goods,  because  as  to  the  judgment  of  life  he  is  already  in  law  a  dead 
person,  and  the  book  of  4  E.  4.  11. (a)  speaks  not  in  case  of  a  judg- 
ment, but  only  of  a  conviction  or  finding  guilty;  quasrej  vide  44 

(«)  That  COM  was  of  a  second  appeal  brought  before  the  party  had  pleaded  to  tbe 
first 

[1 1  This  no  longrr  exists.    See  59  Gto.  III.  e.  46. 

l^]  Now  tmondodbj?  &  8  (7ee.  lV.c.29.  i68.;andaee  7  Cwr.^P.  481.  640. 
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« 

E.  3.  44.  yet  vide  Siam/.p.  66  and  107.  it  seems  the  attainder  is  no 
bar  to  C. 

But  certain  it  is,  that  if  ^.  be  attaint  at  the  suit  of  B.  and  then 
and  not  before  C.  commences  his  appeal,  ^,  shall  not  be  arraigned 
thereupon;  but  if  he  be  afterwards  pardoned,  then  he  shall  be 
arraigned  at  the  suit  of  C,  commenced  after  the  attainder,  6  H.  4. 
6.  A.  10  H.  4.  Coron.  227.  But  if  the  attainder  were  at  the  king's 
suit  for  that  very  felony,  for  which  C.  brought  his  appeal  after  the 
attainder,  then  it  seems  he  shall  not  be  put  to  answer  it.  Siamf. 
P.  C.p.  106. 

Now  touching  restitutions  upon  appeals,  Siamf.  Lib.  III.  cap.  10. 
foL  165.  hath  given  us  a  full  account,  I  shall  follow  his  method  partly 
and  summarily.  1.  Where -the  plaintiff  shall  have  restitution.  2. 
When,     3.  Of  what  things. 

1.  As  to  the  ^rst,  where  and  in  what  cases  the  party 
appellant  shall  have  restitution.  [  640  ] 

1.  It  must  be  upon  fresh  suit,  and  tho  antiently  the  law 

was  strict  herein  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  pursuit  and  appre- 
hending of  the  felon,  yet  the  law  is  now  more  liberal. 

If  the  felon  be  taken  by  any  others,  as  by  the  sheriff,  yet  if  the 
party  robbed  come  within  a  year  after,  and  give  notice  of  the  felony, 
and  enter  his  appeal,  this  is  a  fresh  suit,  if  he  used  his  diligence 
shortly  after  the  felony  to  have  taken  him.   7  H.  4.  43.  6. 

2.  The  appellant  must  proceed  with  his  appeal  to  convict  the 
felon;  but  yet  in  cases  of  impossibility  of  such  conviction  it  is 
sufficient  that  he  used  his  endeavour;  as  if  he  takes  the  felon,  and 
imprison  him,  and  he  dies  within  the  year,  and  before  the  appeal 
commenced ;  so  if  the  party  abjure  or  break  prison  after  he  is 
taken,  12  E.  2.  Coron.  380.  so  as  the  appeal  be  commenced  within 
the  year  and  day,  and  that  he  made  fresh  suit,  26  Jissiz.  32.  or  if 
he  challenge  peremptorily  above  the  number  appointed  by  law, 
stands  mute  of  malice,  or  hath  his  clergy,(i)  8  H.  4.  1.  or  be 
outlawed. 

2.  As  to  the  second,  when  he  shall  have  restitution. 

He  shall  have  restitution  after  judgment  against  the  appellee,  and 
before  execution  made  or  prayed.  21  E.  4.  73.  b. 

He  shall  have  restitution  after  conviction  of  the  principal,  and 
before  conviction  of  the  accessary,  and  after  conviction  of  one  of  the 
principals  before  conviction  of  the  other,  or  tho  the  other  be  acquitted 
upon  his  appeal.    21  E.  4.  16  a.  10  H.  4.  Coron.  466. 

But  if  ^.  steal  severally  the  goods  of  B.  and  C  and  he  be  con- 
vict upon  the  appeal  of  B.  yet  C.  shall  not  have  restitution  till  he 
be  convict  at  liis  suit  also,  4  E.  4.  11.  supra,  altho  the  felon  be 
convict  at  the  suit  of  the  appellant,  yet  he  is  not  to  have  resti- 
tution till  the  fresh  suit  be  inquired,  which  is  to  be  done  by  the 
same  jury  that  convicts  the  felon,  if  he  plead  to  inquest, 
but  if  he  confess  the  felony,  or  stand  mute,  it  shall  be  in-  [  541  J 

(6)  4  E.  4. 19.  K 
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quired  by  inquest  taken  ex  officio  by  the  judge.   1  fli  4.  5.  a.  2.  S.  3. 
12.  3  H.  7.  12.  b. 

3.  Of  what  things  he  is  to  have  restitution. 

If  a  felon  waive  the  goods  stolen  without  any  pursuit  after  him, 
those  goods  are  not  in  law  bona  waiviaiay  nor  forfeit  to  the  king  or 
lord  of  a  franchise;  but  if  he  waive  them  upon  a  pursuit  of  him, 
then  they  are  bona  waiviata^  and  forfeit  to  the  king  or  lord  of  the 
liberty;  quod  vide  5  Co.  Rep.  109.  a.  Foxley^s  case. 

And  this  forfeiture  is  not  like  a  stray,  where  tho  the  lord  may 
seize,  yet  the  party,  who  is  the  owner,  may  retake  them  within  the 
year  and  day,  but  here  the  true  owner  cannot  seize  his  own  goods, 
tho  upon  fresh  suit  within  the  year  and  day.  8  E.  3.  11.  a.  Avowry 
151.  3  E.  3.  Cor.  162. 

But  yet  this  is  not  an  absolute  loss  of  the  owner's  goods,  but 
rather  an  expedient  settled  by  law  to  drive  the  owner  to  convict 
the  felon  by  prosecuting  his  appeal,  and  therefore  if  he  make  fresh 
suit,  and  prosecute  his  appeal,  and  the  felon  be  thereupon  convict 
and  attaint,  and  the  fresh  suit  be  inquired  and  found  by  verdict  or 
inquest  of  office,  he  shall  have  restitution  of  the  goods  so  waived. 
5  Co.  Rep.  109.  Foxley^scBLsej  3  E.  3.  Coroti.  162. 

But  more  of  restitution  under  the  next  general,  for  it  is  regularly 
true,  that  of  what  things  the  owner  shall  have  restitution  upon  the 
statute  of  21  //.  8.  he  should  have  restitution  upon  a  conviction  in 
an  appeal  at  common  law,  and  i  conversoy  so  that  what  is  said  upon 
the  statute,  is  applicable  to  restitution  upon  an  appeal. 

11.  By  the  statute  of  21  H.  8.  cap.  11. [3]  it  is  enacted,  <<That  if 
any  person  do  rob  or  take  away  the  goods  of  any  of  the  king's 
subjects  within  this  realm,  and  be  indicted,  arraigned,  and  found 
guilty  thereof,  or  otherwise  attainted  by  reason  of  the  evidence  of 
the  party  so  robbed,  or  owner  of  the  said  money,  goods  or  chattels, 
or  any  other  by  their  procurement,  that  then  the  party  so  robbed,  or 
owner,  shall  be  restored  to  his  money,  goods  or  chattels,  and  the  jus- 
tices, before  whom  such  person  shall  be  so  attainted,  or 
[]  542  ]  found  guilty  by  reason  of  the  evidence  of  the  party  so 
robbed,  or  owner,  or  by  any  other  by  their  procurement, 
have  power  to  reward  writs  of  restitution  for  the  said  money  or 
goods,  or  chattels  in  like  manner,  as  tho  any  such  felon  or  felons 
were  attainted  at  the  suit  of  the  party  in  an  appeal. 

This  statute  introduced  a  new  law  for  restitution:  for  before  this 
statute  there  was  no  restitution  upon  an  indictment,  but  only  upon 
an  appeal.  22  E.  3.  Coron.  460.  Samf.  P.  C.p.  167.  a. 

Tho  the  statute  speak  of  the  king's  subjects,  it  extends  to  aliens 
robbed ;  for  tho  they  are  not  the  king's  natural-bom  subjects,  they 
are  the  king's  subjects,  when  in  England^  by  local  allegiance. 

If  the  servant  be  robbed  of  the  master's  money,  and  the  mas- 
ter, or  his  servant  by  his  procurement  give  evidence  and  convict 

[3]  See  aiKe,  note  (3)  j».  53a 
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the  felon,  the  master  shall  have  a  writ  of  restitution,  if  it  appear 
upon  the  indictment  and  evidence  it  was  the  master's  money,  for 
the  statute  gives  restitution  to  the  party  robbed  or  owner.  Sian\f. 
P.C.p.  167. 

If  Jl.  be  robbed  by  B.  and  C  and  B.  only  is  convict  of  the  rob- 
bery by  the  evidence  of  t/9.  he  shall  have  restitution,  for  so  he  should 
have  had  in  case  of  an  appeal. 

If  ^.  be  robbed  of  an  ox  by  B.  who  sells  him  to  C.  who  keeps 
the  money  in  his  hands,  and  after  kills  the  ox,  and  sells  the  flesh,  or 
if  the  money  be  seized  in  the  hands  of  the  thief,  ^.  may,  if  he 
pleases,  have  a  writ  of  restitution  for  the  money.  Noy's  reports, 
Harrises  CA9e.(c) 

So  if  money  be  stolen,  and  the  thief  taken,  and  the  money  seized^ 
he  shall  have  restitution  of  the  money. 

The  testator  is  robbed,  the  thief  is  convict  upon  the  procurement 
of  the  executor,  he  shall  have  restitution.  3  Eliz.  Bent.  87.  Dt/.  201. 
6  Co.  Rep.  80. 

It  hath  been  a  great  question,  if  goods  be  stolen,  and  by  the  thief 
■old  in  a  market-overt,  whether  the  thief  being  convicted  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  the  party  robbed,  he  shall  have  restitution  upon  this  statute 
of  the  thing  sold  or  not,  the  buyer  not  being  privy  to  the  felony: 
those  that  held  he  should  not,  ground  themselves  upon  the 
book  of  12  H.  8.  10.  Mr.  DallonU  opinion,  cap.  \\\.  p.  [543] 
829.((/)  upon  the  resolution  in  the  case  of  markei-overtj  5  Co. 
Sep.  83.  b.  which  was  upon  occasion  of  a  writof  re8titution,(e)  where 
it  is  held,  that  the  sale  in  market-overt  is  a  bar  to  the  restitution; 
and  upon  the  statute  of  31  Eiiz.  cap.  12.  where  it  is  specially  pro- 
Tided,  that  notwithstanding  a  sale  of  a  horse  in  market-overt  the 
owner  may  take  him  within  six  months  after  the  felony  upon  proof 
of  his  property,  which  evidenceth,  that  after  the  six  months  he  shall 
not  have  restitution  ;  and  of  this  opinion  was  Hyde  jU8i'\ce{/)  at  the 
sessions  held  after  Trin.  13.  Car.  Brown  justice  dissentienie. 

But  it  seems  he  shall  have  restitution  upon  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  sale  in  market-overt  of  the  goods  stolen,  and  as  to  the 
authorities,  the  12  //.  8.  10.  was  before  the  statute  of  21  H.  8.  and 
Mr.  Dalton^s  opinion  seems  to  be  grounded  upon  it;  the  case  of 
market-overt^  5  Co,  Rep,  it  is  true  seems  to  be  against  the  restitu- 
tion, tho  the  case  fell  off  upon  this,  that  the  scrivener's  shop  was  no 
market-overt  by  the  custom  of  London. 

As  to  the  statute  of  31  Eliz,  to  which  I  may  add  also  the  statute 
of  1  Jac.  cap.  21.  that  enacts,  <<No  sale  of  stolen  goods  in  London^ 
fFestminsterj  or  Souihwarkj  or  within  two  miles  to  a  broker,  shall 
make  any  change  or  alteration  of  the  property  or  interest:"  These 
statutes  make  nothing  as  to  the  case  in  question,  for  without  question 
the  sale  in  market-overt  changeth  the  property  in  those  cases,  wherein 
these  and  the  like  statutes  have  not  enacted  the  contrary,  and  there- 
fore the  party  cannot  take  them  again  from  the  buyer,  unless  in  case 
of  brokers  and  stolen  horses,  ut  supra :  but  this  comes  not  to  the 

(f)J«iyl8&       (d)  New  Edit.  e€p.l^f.Uk       (•)lJmi.UL       (f)  Ed.35. 
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question  in  hand,  for  here  the  act  of  parliament  gives  the  restitntion, 
and  that  only  where  the  felon  is  convicted;  and  this  restitution  is  not 
prevented  by  the  sale  in  marketovert  1.  This  act  was  made  to 
encourage  persons  robbed  to  pursue  malefactors,  and  therefore  they 

have  an  assurance  of  restitution,  and  it  would  be  small  cd- 
£  544  3  couragement  if  a  thief  by  sale  in  market-overt,  which  is 

every  day  in  almost  every  shop  in  London,  should  elude  it. 

2.  It  were  against  the  common  good,  and  would  encourage  offend- 
ers to  the  common  detriment,  if  this  sale  should  conclude  the  owner. 

3.  The  man  that  is  robbed,  is  robbed  against  his  will,  and  cannot 
help  it ;  but  the  buyer  of  stolen  goods  may  chuse  whether  he  will 
buy,  or  if  he  buy,  may  yet  refuse  to  buy,  unless  well  secured  of  the 
property  of  the  goods,  or  knowing  the  owner. 

And  if  it  be  said,  that  the  restitution  shall  be,  as  in  case  of  an  ap- 
peal, and  a  sale  in  market-overt  had  barred  a  restitution  in  an  appeal. 

I  answer,  1.  That  it  is  but  gratis  dictunij  that  a  sale  in  a  market- 
overt  had  barred  restitution  in  an  appeal,  for  there  is  no  authority 
for  it,  but  the  only  book,  that  I  know  in  the  case,  is  to  the  contrary, 
viz,  2  Co.  Insiit.p.  714.  If  •/?.  commit  a  robbery,  the  king's  officer 
seizeth  the  goods  stolen,  and  sells  them  in  market-overt,  the  party 
robbed  con victeth  Ji.  upon  his  appeal, he  shall  have  restitution  notwith- 
standing such  sale,  if  he  made  fresh  suit.  2.  But  suppose  the  appel- 
lant should  not  have  restitution,  yet  that  restrains  not  restitution  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  21  ^.  8.  for  the  words  jls  though  he  had  l>een 
attaint  in  an  appeal  are  not  restrictive,  but  relative  only  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  writ  of  restitution,  which  shall  be  such  as  in  an  appeal. 

For  authorities,  I.  It  hath  been  the  constant  practice  at  Newgate^ 
that  sale  in  market-overt  hath  not  been  allowed  against  this  writ  of 
restitution,  and  this  Mr.  Lee,  the  secondary  there  for  above  thirty 
years,  hath  attested  openly  in  the  court  there  oftentimes  before  my- 
self, and  divers  others:(^)  again,  2  Co.  Instit.  p.  714.  lord  Cokeys 
opinion  was  in  these  words.  So  that  in  this  case  also,  (viz.  upon  the 
statute  of  21  H.  8.  cap.  11.)  the  party  robbed,  or  owner,  shall  have 
restitution  notwithstanding  any  sale  in  market-overt ^ditiA  with  this 
agreed  myself  and  justice  Twisden  upon  consideration  of  this  statute. 
Upon  this  statute  of  21  //.  8.  if  the  offender  be  convict 
[  545  ]  upon  the  evidence  of  the  party  robbed,  or  owner,  be  shall 
have  restitution,  tho  there  were  no  fresh  suit,  or  any  inquiry 
by  inquest  touching  the  same,  and  this  is  constant  practice,  tho  in 
case  of  an  appeal  it  be  otherwise. 

If  ^.  be  robbed  by  B.  of  a  silver  cup,  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  other 
things,  and  •^.  prefers  an  indictment  only  for  one  of  them,  as  namely 
the  cloth,  and  convict  the  felon,  he  shall  have  restitution  of  no  more 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  indictment,  and  the  goods  omitted  are 
confiscate  to  the  king,  as  in  case  of  goods  omitted  in  an  appeal.  44  E, 
3.  44. (A)  tamen  quiere,  for  it  is  not  really  the  party's  suit!  Vidt 
Dalt.  cap.  111./;.  298.(<) 

Or)  See  Ktl.  4a 

(A)  Tbia  ii  more  directly  prored  Cmnm  iOO.  (i)  iVirw  BdiJU  %hi  mitfm. 
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If  «tf.  have  his  goods  stolen  by  B,  and  ^.  prefers  a  bill  of  indict- 
menty  which  is  found,  whereupon  B.  flies  and  is  outlawed,  A.  shall 
have  restitution,  for  he  gave  evidence  upon  the  indictment,  which, 
tho  it  be  not  a  conviction,  is  the  ground  of  the  outlawry,  which  is  aa 
attainder.    Dalt.  ubi  supra. 

A.  and  B,  have  their  several  goods  stolen  by  C.  A.  prefers  his  bill 
of  indictment  for  his  goods,  C.  is  thereupon  convicted,  notwithstand- 
ing that  conviction  B.  may  prefer  his  bill,  and  C.  shall  be  thereupon 
arraigned  and  tried,  to  the  end  that  B.  may  have  his  restitution, 
which  he  could  not  have  by  the  conviction  upon  the  indictment  olA. 
because  a  distinct  felony,  tho  most  usually  at  the  same  sessions  the 
several  indictments  against  the  same  person  are  tried  by  the  same 
jury:  vidt  4  E.  4.  11.  Stamf.  P.  C.fol.  167.  b. 

But  suppose  that  C  be  attaint  on  the  indictment  preferred  by  A. 
and  reprieved  till  another  sessions,  and  then  B.  prefer  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment for  another  robbery  upon  him  by  C.  in  this  case  C.  may  plead 
to  the  country  if  he  please,  and  upon  conviction  B.  shall  have  restitu- 
tion, for  the  court  is  not  bound  to  take  notice  at  another  sessions, 
that  he  is  attaint,  but  he  may  if  he  please  plead  auir^oUs  attaint , 
and  refuse  to  answer,  and  then  by  the  book  of  44  B,  3. 44.  in  case  of 
an  appeal  he  should  have  no  restitution,  but  his  goods  should 
be  confiscate  to  the  king,  but  I  think  that  to  serve  the  statute  [  546  ] 
of  21  H.  8.  as  to  the  point  of  restitution  the  court  may  and 
in  reason  ought  to  inquire  by  an  inquest  of  office  touching  the  rob- 
bery of  B.  and  being  ascertained  of  it  thereby  to  grant  restitution, 
tho  they  ought  to  give  no  new  judgment  of  death  upon  such  inquest, 
at  least,  unless  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  to  the  indictment  not  guilty, 
and  put  himself  upon  the  country:  vide  4  E.  4.  11.  Dalt.  cap.  111. 
p.  11  Ay  715.,(Ar)  St  am/.  P.  C.  p.  107. 

And  thus  far  of  restitution  by  the  statute  of  21  H,  8. 

III.  Restitution  by  course  of  law  is  either  by  taking  his  goods^  or 
by  action. [4] 

1.  As  to  retaking  of  goods  stolen:  if  A.  steal  the  goods  of  J9.  and 

{k)  New  Edit.  cap.  164.  p.  543. 

[4]  In  a  recent  case  it  was  held,  that  if  goodi  have  been  stolen,  or  there  be  reasonable 
fioond  for  presuming  that  fact,  the  owner  cannot  maintain  trover  against  the  person 
who  iKNight  them  of  the  8uppo«ed  thief,  without  he  has  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
bring  the  thief  to  justice.     Oemgon  v.  WoodfaU,  2  (■.  ^  P,  41. 

The  owner  can  have  no  civil  redress  against  the  felon  himself  before  conviction,  as  it 
would  be  merging  the  felony  in  the  civil  action;  and  if  he  has  no  redress  against  the 
felon  himself,  he  has  none  against  persons  who  derive  their  title  through  him.  Crosby  v. 
JLoNg',  12  EatVs  R,  409.  And  if  the  felon  be  pardoned  afler  conviction,  or  even  if  he  be 
htmajidt  acquitted,  the  owner  may  bring  an  action  against  him  in  trespass,  or  trover  to 
recover  damages;  for  the  civil  right  was  not  merged  in  the  public  injury,  but  only  sub. 
.  pended  till  the  prosecution  was  concluded.    Id, 

If  the  thing  utoien  be  converted  into  money,  the  owner  may,  aAer  having  done  all  he 
ean  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice,  have  the  produce  instead  of  the  specific  chatteL 
5  Rtf.  109.  KtilvD.  49.  See,  also,  Ihnooad  v.  Smilh,  2  T.  R.  750,  and  BMop  v.  SheU 
itto,  2  B.  ^  AU.  329  (n.) 

There  is  now  a  statute  in  England  on  the  subject  of  the  restitution  of  stolen  goods, 
entitled  **  An  act  to  encourage  Uie  proeecution  of  offenders.**  7  &  8  Qt9^  IV.  c.  29. 
yoi..  L — 48 
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J7.  take  his  goods  of  a^.  again  to  the  intent  to  favour  him  or  maintain 
him,  this  is  unlawful  and  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,(/) 
but  if  he  take  them  again  without  any  such  intent,  it  is  no  offense. 
Mich.  16  Jac.  B.  B.  Higgins  and  Andrewsjijn)  but  justifiable. 

But  after  the  felon  is  convicted,  it  can  be  no  colour  of  crime  to  take 
his  goods  again,  where  he  finds  them,  because  he  hath  pursued  the 
law  upon  him,  and  may  have  his  writ  of  restitution,  if  he  please. 

2.  By  course  of  common  law:  t/9.  steals  the  goods  of  B.  viz.  fifty 
pounds  in  money,  A,  is  convicted,  and  hath  his  clergy  upon  the  pro- 
secution of  B.  B.  brings  a  trover  and  conversion  for  this  fifty  pounds, 
and  upon  not  guilty  pleaded  this  special  matter  is  found,  and  adjudged 
for  the  plaintiff,  because  now  the  party  hath  prosecuted  the  law 
against  him,  and  no  mischief  to  the  commonwealth;  but  it  was  held, 
that  if  a  man  feloniously  steal  goods,  and  before  prosecution  by  in- 
dictment the  party  robbed  brings  trover^  it  lies  not,  for  so  felonies 
should  be  healed.  M.  1653.  B.  B.  Dawkes  and  Caveneigh;{n)  vide 
accordant  Noyes  reports,(o)  Markham  and  Cob;  but  if  the 
[547  ]  plaintiff  had  not  given  evidence  upon  the  conviction,  it  was 
held,  that  the  action  lay  not,  but  the  goods  were  confiscate 
to  the  king,  and  for  want  of  that  averment  in  the  case  of  Markham, 
judgment  was  given  for  the  defendant  in  trespass. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

or   BUBOLART,  THE    KINDS^  AND  PUNISHMENT. 

I  COME  to  those  crimes  that  specially  concern  the  habitation  of  a  man, 
to  which  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  a  special  respect,  because 
every  man  by  the  law  hath  a  special  protection  in  reference  to  his 
bouse  and  dweliing.(a) 

And  that  is  the  reason,  that  a  man  may  assemble  people  together 
for  the  safeguard  of  his  house,  which  he  could  not  do  in  relation  to 
travel,  or  a  journey.  21  H.7.39.  a. 

And  upon  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  not  onlv  by  the  statute  of  24 
a.  8.  cap.  5.  but  even  by  the  common  law,  it  any  come  to  commit 
a  felony  upon  me  in  my  house,  and  I  kill  him,  it  is  no  felony,  nor 
induceth  any  forfeiture;  quod  vide  supra,  p.  487.  vide  Sir  Henry 

(2)  And  to  seems  Uie  practice  of  adTertitiii|r  a  reward  for  brinring  roods  stolen,  and 
no  questions  asked,  which  I  have  heard  lord  chancellor  MaeeU^fiM  declare  to  be  hif  hlj 
criminal,  as  being  a  sort  of  compounding  of  felony,  for  the  goods  by  that  means  retom- 
ing  to  the  right  owner,  a  stop  is  put  to  the  inquiry  and  prosecution  of  the  felon,  and 
thereby  great  encouragement  is  given  to  the  commission  of  such  oifcnces»  See  jmsIss, 
cap,  56. 

(m)  3  JRoZ.  Rep.  55.  (n)  SMe  34S.  (o)  Noy  82. 

(a)  That  this  was  the  notion  among  the  Romana  also  appears  from  deen  in  aniitm 
pro  domot  cap.  41.  Quid  enim  Banciiut^  quid  omni  religione  mumitiut^  qumm  d«mu$  nm'sf* 
euju$qu€  eMum?  kie  arm  smil,  hie  foci,~Asc  perfugium  «•!  Urn  Mnctum  smnt^,  «l  m^ 
W^MMillilll  /m  9ii^ 
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Spelman  Olosa.  tit  Hdmseckerij  fy  ibidem  tit.  Burglariaf  whereby 
it  appears,  that  by  the  antient  laws  of  Canuiu»^{b)  and  of  H.  l.(c) 
it  was  punished  with  death. 

The  common  genus  of  offenses  that  comes  under  the  name  of 
Hamseckenf  is  that  which  is  usually  called  house-breaking,  which 
sometimes  comes  under  the  common  appellation  of  burglary, 
whether  committed  in  the  day  or  night  to  the  intent  to  com-  [  548  '] 
mil  felony,  so  that  house-breaking  of  this  kind  is  of  two 
natures. 

1.  That  which  in  a  vulgar  and  improper  acceptation  is  sometimes 
called  burglary.   And, 

8.  That  which  in  a  strict  and  legal  acceptation  is  so  called. 

I.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  kamsackenj  house-breaking,  or  burg- 
lary in  a  vulgar  acceptation  is  of  several  kinds. 

1.  Robbing  any  person  by  day  or  night  in  his  dwelling-house,  the 
dweller,  his  wife,  children,  or  servants  being  in  the  house,  and  putia 
fear;  this  requires  that  there  be  something  taken,  but  it  requires  not 
an  actual  breach  of  the  house;  but  it  is  all  one,  whether  he  actuafly 
breaks  the  house,  or  enters  per  osiia  aperta,  for  it  is  in  truth  robbery 
either  way,  and  from  this  offense  clergy  is  taken  away  by  the  statute 
of  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  and  25  H.  8.  cap.  3.  from  the  principal,  and  by  the 
statute  of  4  ^^  5  P.  4*  M.  cap.  4.  from  the  accessary. 

2.  Robbing  a  person  by  day  or  night  in  his  dwelling-house,  the 
dweller,  his  wife  or  children  being  in  the  house,  and  not  put  in  fear; 
this  requires,  1.  An  actual  breaking  of  the  house.  2.  An  actual  taking 
of  something,  but  the  persons  need  not  be  put  in  fear;  and  by  the 
statute  of  5  ^  6  jB.  6.  cap.  9.  clergy  is  in  this  case  taken  from  the 
principal,  that  enters  the  house;  and  by  the  statute  of  4  4*  5  P.  ^  Af. 
cap.  4.  from  the  accessary  before. 

3.  Robbing  a  dwelling-house  by  day  or  night,  and  taking  away 
goods,  none  being  in  the  house;  this  requires  an  actual  breaking,  and 
an  actual  taking  of  something,  and  without  the  latter  it  is  not  felony, 
but  if  accompanied  with  both,  and  the  taking  of  goods  be  of  the  value 
of  five  shillings,  it  is  excluded  from  clergy  by  39  Eliz.  cap.  15. 

4.  A  breaking  of  the  house  in  the  day  or  night  to  the  intent  to 
steal  or  commit  a  felony,[l]  any  person  being  in  the  house,  and  put 

(6)  I.  61.  reckoDs  trrt/otto  in  domum  among  the  »eeUra  inexniabilia* 
(c)  {.  80.  See  Wilk.  Leg.  Anglo^Sax.  p.  273. 

[1]  WhoeTer  in  the  night  time  breakf  and  enteri  the  dwellin^-bonae  of  another,  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,  rape,  araon,  robbery,  or  larcenir,  withm  the  aame;  or  bj  daj 
or  night  entera  the  Mune  with  sach  intent,  and  in  the  night,  brealia  with  auch  intent  anj 
apartment  thereof;  or  in  the  night  enters  the  same  with  sach  intent,  and  in  the  night 
breaks  out  of  such  dwelling-house,  or  being  an  inmate  therein,  in  the  night  breaks  and 
enlera,  wiUi  soch  intent,  an^  apartment  thereof,  without  anj  right  or  authority  to  enter 
the  same,  at  the  time,  is  guilty  of  burglary.   Matt,  Penal  Code.  JU.  Burglary. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  Uiere  are  six  ways  of  committing  Burglary: 

1.  By  brmlLing  and  entry  from  without,  with  intent,  dtc 

2.  By  entry  from  without,  Slc  and  breaking  some  apartment  within,  with  intent,  &c 

3.  By  breaking  and  entry  of  an  inner  apartment,  by  an  inmate,  with  intent,  dbo. 
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in  fear,tho  nothing  be  actually  taken,  this  is  burglary  by  the  common 
law,  if  it  is  in  the  night,  and  felony  by  the  statute  of  1  £.  6  cap,  12. 
tho  in  the  day,  and  is  excluded  from  clergy  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6. 
whether  by  day  or  by  night,  but  then  it  requires,  1.  An  actual  break- 
ing of  the  house,  and  not  an  entry  per  oslia  aperta.  2.  An 
[549]  entry  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  and  so  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment.    Poulier^ s  csisey  11  Co.  Rep.  31.  6.[2] 

3.  A  putting  in  fear,  but  accessaries  have  clergy.  [3] 

11.  Legal  or  proper  burglary  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  1.  Complicated 
and  mixed  with  another  felony,  as  breaking  the  house,  and  stealing 
goods,  either  with  putting  in  fear  or  without  putting  in  fear,  some- 
body in  the  house,  or  nobody  in  the  house,  which  requires,  1.  That 
it  be  done  in  the  night.    2.  That  there  be  an  actual  breaking. 

2.  Simple  burglary,  and  that  either,  1.  With  putting  in  fear,  and 
then  the  principal  is  excluded  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  and 
also  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  or,  2.  Without  putting  in  fear,  and 
then  he  is  excluded  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  18  Eiiz. 

And  this  chapter  speaks  only  of  proper  or  legal  burglaries,  of  those 
improper  burglaries  I  have  spoken  before. 

Burglary  is  described  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman{e)  to  be  noctuma 
diruptio  alicujus  habitaculi  vel  ecctesiaSf  eiiatn  murorutn  porta^ 
rumve  civitatis  aui  burgi  adfeloniam  perpeirandam. 

My  lord  Coke  P.  C.  cap.  14,  p.  63.  more  fully  describes  it.  "A 
burglar  is  he,  that  in  the  night-time  breaketh  and  entreth  into  a 
mansion-house  of  another  of  intent  to  kill  some  reasonable  creature, 
or  to  commit  some  other  felony  within  the  same,  whether  his  felo- 
nious intent  be  executed  or  not. 

And  accordingly  the  indictment  runs,  quod  J.  S.  I  die  Julii  anno 
&c.  in  nocte  ejusdem  diei  vi  &  armis  domum  mansionalem  w9.  B. 

(f)  In  verho  bargUru. 

4.  By  entry,  with  intent,  dtc,  and  breaking  out. 

5.  By  entry  and  actual  commission  of  fi;lony  within,  and  breaking  out 

6.  By  breaking  and  entry,  and  actual  commission  of  felony  within. 

The  first  three  and  the  sixth  ofiences  (13  Ea$t^  619.)  are  burglary  at  common  law. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  fourth  is  burglary  at  common  law  or  not.  Hale  denies  it  to 
be  burglary,  (page  554.)  where  the  breaking  out  was  with  intent  to  escape  only.  The 
general  doctrine  is,  that  both  the  breaking  and  entry  must  be  with  felonious  intent  If 
this  cose  is  not  an  exception,  (and  we  are  by  no  means  ready  to  conclude  that  it  is,) 
breaking  out,  if  a  breaking  at  all,  at  common  law,  can  be  so  only  when  the  offender 
pursues  his  felonious  intent;  as  when  he  carries  away  something  stolen,  or  pursues  some 
one  with  intent  to  murder,  dec.  But  both  the  fourtli  and  fitth  are  burglary,  by  statute 
17  Anne^  c.  7.  re-enacted  in  words  a  little  varied  in  7  &  8  Oeo,  IV.  e.  29.  t.  11. 

**  If  any  person  shall  enter  the  dwelling-house  of  another  with  intent  to  commit  felony, 
or  being  in  such  dwelling-house,  shall  commit  any  felony,  and  shall,  in  either  case,  break 
out  of  the  said  dwelling-house  in  the  night  time,  such  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
burglary.**  Such  is  generally  the  state  of  tho  law  of  burglary  in  England.  Mats,  Vcm. 
Rep.  See  Rex  v.  Hanson,  1  Root's  Rep.  59.  The  State  ▼.  Wilson,  Coxe'o  N.  J.  Rep.  441. 
Com.  ▼.  NeweU,  7  Mas:  R.  347.  Com.  v.  Brown,  3  RawU  Rep.  207. 

[2]  State  v.  Wilson  Coxe's,  N.  J.  Rep.  441.  Com.  v.  NewsO^  7  JTcm.  R.  947.  Rex  ▼. 
HiiMon,  1  jRool*s  R.  59. 

[3J  Ai  to  clergy,  tee  ants  eh.  44. 
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feIonic6  &  burglariter  fregit  &  intravit,  ac  ad  tunc  &  ibidem  unum 
scypham  argenteum  &c.  de  bonis  &  catallis  ejusdem  A.  B.  in  eadem 
domo  invent'  felonic^  &  burglariter  furatus  fuit,  cepit  &  asportavit; 
or  if  no  ihfji  were  actually  committed^  then  ex  intentione  ad  bona 
&  catalla  ejusdem  ^,  B.  in  eadem  domo  existent'  felonicfe  &  bur- 
glariter furandum,  capiendum  &  asportandum,  or  e&  intentione  ad 
ipsum  •d.  B,  ibidem  felonicfe  interficiendum  contra  pacem  &c. 

And  note,  that  these  several  clauses  in  the  indictment  are  essential 
to  the  constitution  of  burglary,  1.  That  it  be  said  noctanter^  or  ia 
nocte  ejusdem  diei{f)  for  if  it  be  in  the  day-time,  it  is  not 
burglary.  2.  That  it  be  said  in  the  indictment  burglariter j  [  550  ] 
for  it  is  a  legal  word  of  art,  without  which  burglary  cannot 
be  expressed  with  any  kind  of  other  word^or  other  circumlocution, 
and  therefore,  where  the  indictment  is  burgaliter  instead  of  bur^ 
glariter^  it  makes  no  indictment  of  burglary,  so  if  it  be  burgenter. 
4  Co.  Rep.  39.  b.{g) 

3.  It  must  be  fregit  fy  intravit^  for  it  is  held,  that  breaking  with* 
out  entring,  or  entring  without  breaking  makes  not  l:uirg'&i'7»  ^^^  de 
hoc  infra;  yet  7rm.  5  Jac.  B.  R.  an  indictment,  quod  felonicl  4* 
burglariter  fregit  domum  mansionalem^  fyc,  was  a  good  indict- 
ment of  burglary,  and  that  the  entry  is  sufficiently  implied,  even  in 
an  indictment,  by  the  words  burglariter  fregit^  but  the  safest  and 
common  way  is  to  sd^y  fregit  ^  intravit. 

4.  It  must  be  said  domum  mansionaUm^  where  burglary  is  com- 
mitted in  a  house,  and  not  generally  domum^  for  that  is  too  uncertain^ 
and  at  large. 

5.  It  must  be  alleged,  that  he  committed  a  felony  in  the  same 
bouse,  or  that  he  brake  and  entred  the  house  to  the  intent  to  commit 
a  felony,  but  these  things  will  be  fuller  examined,  when  we  come  to 
particulars. 

1.  Therefore  the  time,  wherein  it  must  be  committed  to  make  it 
burglary,  must  be  in  the  night.[4] 

(/)  See  9  Co,  66.  6.  (^)  See  also  5  Co.  121.  6. 


[4]  See  4  Bl  Com,  224.  But  now  in  England^  u  to  what  shall  be  held  day  and  what 
night,  see  7  WUl,  IV.  Sf  1  Viet,  e,  86,  s.  4,  which  enacts,  that  9  o*clock  in  the  cToning 
of  one  day  until  6  o*cluck  in  the  morning  of  the  succeeding  day,  shall  be  considered 
night 

Anciently,  the  day  was  accounted  to  begin  only  at  sun-rising,  and  to  end  immediately 
at  Bun.set,  as  stated  by  Lord  Hale,  infra ;  but  the  opinion  usually  held  was,  that  if  there 
be  daylight,  or  erepuoculum^  twilight,  enough  to  descern  a  man*s  face,  it  was  no  bur. 
glary.  3  In$t.  63;  2  Eaat%  P.  C.  509.  But  this  did  not  extend  to  moonlight,  for  then 
many  midnight  burglaries  would  go  unpunished.  4  Bloc,  »up.  The  breaking  and  en* 
tering  must  both  be  committed  in  the  night  time.  But  the  breaking  may  be  committed 
in  one  night,  and  the  entering  in  another.  Rex  v.  Jordan^  7  Car.  Cf  P,  432.  The 
breaking,  however,  must  be  with  intent  to  enter,  and  the  entry  with  intent  to  commit  a 
fiUony.     Rex  ▼.  Smith,  R.  Sg  R.  417. 

If  there  be  daylight  or  twilight  enough  begun  or  left,  whereby  the  countenance  of  a 
person  may  bo  reasonably  discerned,  a  breaking  and  entry  is  not  burglary  by  the  com- 
mon law.  7  Dane' 8  Ahr,  134.  Hence  an  indictment,  which  alleged  the  crime  to  have 
been  committed  between  the  hours  of  12  at  night  and  9  of  the  succeeding  evening,  will 
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It  hath  been  antiently  held,  that  after  sun-set,  tho  day-light  be  not 
quite  gone,  or  before  sun-rising  is  noctanter  to  make  a  burglary, 
Dalt.  cap,  99.  p.  d52,(A)  and  accordingly  cited  by  Crompt.fol,  32.6. 
to  have  been  judged  by  Poriman^  3  E,  6.,(t)  and  the  felons  executedi 
and  21  H.  7.Kelw.75.a. 

But  the  latter  opinion  hath  been  and  still  obtaineth,  that  if  the 
sun  be  set,  yet  if  the  countenance  of  a  party  can  be  reasonably 
discerned  by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  crtpusculunij  it  is  not  night, 
nor  noctanter  to  make  a  burglary;  and  with  this  agrees  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  63.  and  hence  it  is,  that  altho  a  town  unwalled  shall  not  be 
amerced  for  the  escape  of  a  murderer,  if  the  murder  were  com- 
mitted in  the  night,  yet  if  it  were  done  only  in  vespere  dieiy  the 
township  shall  \9e  amerced.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  293.  And  if  a 
[  551  ]  a  robbery  be  committed  before  sun-rising,  or  after  sun-set, 
and  whilst  it  is  so  far  day-light,  that  the  countenance  of  a 
man  can  be  reasonably  discerned  by  the  light  of  the  day,  yet  the 
hundred  shall  be  charged,  otherwise  where  it  is  done  in  the  night, 
7  Co.  Rep.  34mMilburn*8  case:  but  this  is  not  intended  of  moon- 
light, for  then  midnight  house-breaking  should  be  no  burglary; 
and  the  word  noctanter  is  to  be  applied  to  all  that  follows,  viz. 
/regit  fy  intraviti  if  the  breaking  of  the  house  were  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  entring  in  the  night,  or  the  breaking  in  the  night, 
and  entring  in  the  day,  this  will  not  be  burglary,  for  both  make 
the  offense,  and  both  must  be  noctanter:  vide  Crompt.  33.  a.  ex 
6E.  4.{k) 

But  if  they  break  a  hole  in  the  house  one  night,  to  the  intent  to 
enter  another  night  and  commit  felony,  and  accordingly  they  come 
at  another  night,  and  commit  a  felony  through  the  hole  they  so 
made  the  night  before,  this  seems  to  be  burglary,  for  the  breaking 
and  entring  were  both  noctanter ^  tho  not  the  same  night;  and  it 
shall  be  supposed,  that  they  brake  and  entred  the  night  when  they 
entred,  for  the  breaking  makes  not  the  burglary  till  the  entry. 

2.  There  must  be  a  breaking  and  an  entry  to  make  the  burglary, 
and  therefore  I  shall  speak  of  them  both  together.[5] 

(A)  New  EdU.  cap.  151.  p.  486. 

(t)  See  the  like  jad^rment  per  Fineux,  Crompi,  33.  a. 

(k)  This  CAM  doei  not  fully  prove  the  point  it  is  brought  for,  ibr  the  retolation  there 
was  only,  that  if  thieves  enter  in  by  night  at  an  hole  in  Uie  wall,  which  was  there  before, 
it  is  not  barglary,  but  it  does  not  appear  who  made  the  hole. 

be  quashed  for  want  of  a  nocUitaer.  T%e  State  ▼.  Mather,  N.  CMmn,  R.  39 ;  The  StaU  r. 
Bancroft,  10  Maee.  R.  105;  7%e  State  w.O.&l  T\ler,  Vermt.  K,  395;  Com.  y.  CkeM- 
Iter,  7  Dane'e  Abr.  134;  §ed  vide  Thomae  ▼.  The  State,  5  How.  (JtfiM.)  Rep.  20. 

[5]  It  is  deemed  an  entry,  when  the  thief  breakoth  the  house,  and  his  body,  or  any 
part  thereof,  as  his  foot  or  his  arm,  is  within  any  part  of  the  house,  or  when  be  putteih 
a  gun  into  a  window  which  he  bath  broken,  (though  the  hand  be  not  in,)  or  into  a  bole 
of  the  house,  which  he  hath  made  with  intent  to  murder  or  kill,  this  is  an  entry  and 
breaking  of  the  house;  but,  if  he  doth  barely  break  the  house,  without  any  such  entry  at 
all,  this  is  no  burglary.   3  Inst.  64.  2  Eaet'e  P.  C.  490. 

Thieves  came  by  night  to  rob  a  house.  The  owner  went  out  and  struck  one  of  them; 
another  made  a  paw  with  a  sword  at  persons  he  saw  in  the  entry,  and  in  so  doing,  his 
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Antiently  the  law  was  so  strict  against  burglary,  that  the  very 
coming  to  a  house  with  intent  to  commit  a  burglary  was  held  pun- 
ishable with  death,  Cromp.  31.  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown;  but  that 
obtains  not  now  for  law  without  a  burglary  committed. 

hind  wms  over  the  threshold.    This  was  adjudged  bcurglary  by  great  advice.  3  Ea9V9  F. 
C.  490. 

In  Uie  case  of  Qtwge  Gihbmt,  Old  Bailey,  Jum  1753,  {Fott.  107.  3  JB^sfs  F.  C.  490.) 
which  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  John  Mian,  it  appeared  in 
efideooe,  that  the  prisoner,  in  the  niffht  time,  cut  a  hole  in  the  window  shutters  of  the 
prosecutor's  shop,  which  was  part  of  his  dwelling-house,  and  potting  his  hand  through 
the  hole,  took  out  watches  and  other  things,  which  hung  in  the  shop  within  his  readi,  but 
BO  entry  was  proved,  otherwise  than  by  putting  his  hand  through  the  hole.  This  was* 
held  to  be  burglary,  and  the  prisoner  was  convicted.  Introducing  the  hand  through  a 
pane  of  glass,  broken  by  the  prisoner,  between  an  outer  window  and  an  inner  shutter, 
finr  the  purpose  of  undoing  the  window  latch,  is  a  sufficient  entry.  R.  v.  Baily,  R,  Se 
E,  341.  So  would  the  mere  introduction  of  the  offender's  finger.  R.  y.  Davii,  R,  if 
tL  499n  and  see  ante,  533. 

Bbt  an  entry  through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  left  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light,  is  not 
a  sufficient  entry  to  constitute  burglary ;  for  a  chimney  is  a  necessary  opening  and  needs 
protection;  whereas,  if  a  roan  choose  to  leave  a  hole  m  the  wall  or  roof  of  his  house,  in- 
stead  of  a  fastened  window,  he  must  take  the  consequences.  R,  v.  8prigg9, 1  JIfoo.  Sf 
Mob.  357.  Com.  v.  SUioart,  7  Dane's  Abr,  136. 

If  the  instrument  with  which  the  house  is  broken,  happen  to  enter  the  house,  but  with- 
oat  any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  burglar  to  effect  his  felonious  intent,  (as  for  instancct 
to  draw  out  the  goods,)  with  it,  this  will  not  be  a  sufficient  entry  to  constitute  a  burglary. 
Bex  y.  Ihtghf  et  al,  1  Leaeh,  496.  See  12.  v.  Robertg,  3  Ea»V9  P.  C.  487. 

The  prisoner  raised  a  window,  which  was  not  bolted,  and  he  thrust  a  crow-bar  under 
die  bottom  of  the  shutter,  (which  was  about  half  a  foot  within  the  window,)  so  as  to 
make  an  indentation  on  the  inside  of  the  shutter,  but  from  the  length  of  the  bar,  his  hand 
was  not  inside  the  house.  This  was  held  not  to  be  a  sufficient  entry  to  constitute  a  bur. 
R,  V.  Ruat  Sf  Ford,  R.  Sf  M,  IS4.  Car,  C.  JL  393.  &  C.  by  the  name  of  R.  v. 


Wsrfs. 


Where  the  house  was  broken,  but  not  entered,  and  the  owner,  for  fear,  threw  out  his 
mooey,  it  was  holden  to  be  no  burglary,  though  clearly  robbery,  if  taken  in  the  presence 
of  the  owner.  3  Ea§V§  P.  C.  490. 

Where  thieves  bored  a  hole  through  the  door  with  a  centre-bit,  and  part  of  the  chips 
were  found  in  the  inside  of  the  house,  by  which  it  was  spparent  that  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tre-bit  had  penetrated  into  the  house;  yet,  as  the  instrument  had  not  been  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  property  or  committing  any  other  felony,  it  was  decided,  that 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  constitute  burglary.  R.  v.  Hughea,  3  Eaat^a  P.  C.  491. 

If  divers  come  in  the  night  to  do  a  burglary,  and  one  of  them  break  and  enter,  the 
rest  of  them  standing  to  watch  at  a  distance,  this  is  burglary  in  all.  3  InaU  64. 

A  breaking  may  be  actual  or  constructive :  an  actual  breaking  may  be  made  by 
breaking  the  substance  of  a  door  or  window,  as  the  glass  or  panels.  Com,  v.  Slevenaon^ 
8  Pick.  R.  354.  Rex  v.  MeKearney,  JeWa  Caa,  99. 

By  unfastening  either  door  or  window  and  opening  it  Rex  v.  Robinson,  Mood.  C.  C. 
337.  StaU  y.  WiUon,  Coxe'a  N,  J.  R.  439.  Com,  v.  SUu>art,  7  Dane*9  Abr,  136. 

By  breaking  away  the  sides  of  an  aperture,  so  as  to  enlarge  it  Rax  v.  Robinoon,  Mood, 
C.  C,  21S11. 

By  raising  a  sash  or  trap-door,  or  pushing  open  a  door.  Rex  v.  Hyam,  1  C.  Sf  P,  441. 
Rex  V.  HayneOf  R,  Sf  R.  iSl.  Rex  v.  Brown,  3  EaaVa  P,  C,  487.  Rex  v.  Collar,  R,  if 
jr.  157.  Rex  V.  RuaaeU,  Mood.  377.  Sed  vide  Rex  v.  Laurence,  4  C.  Ar  P.  331. 

And  it  is  a  breaking,  although  there  be  an  outside  door  or  shutter  to  the  same 
opening,  which  is  not  broken.  Rex  v.  Bailey,  R.  Sf  R.  341.  Rex  v.  Parkea,  I  C.  Sf  P.  30a 
Rax  V.  Roberta,  3  Eaat'a  P.  C.  487.  nor  even  closed,  Rex  v.  Haynea,  R.  Sf  Ry.  451. 

By  breaking,  removing,  or  opening  the  roof,  wall,  ceiling,  floor,  or  any  defence  or 
barrier  against  entry,  which  is  parcel  of  the  dwelling-house.  3  Ruaa,  on  C,  3. 

But  it  seems  the  entering  any  aperture,  found  open,  is  not  a  breaking.  Com,  v.  S!tet0ar<2, 
7  Dane's  Abr.  136.  Rex  v.  Sprigga,  cited  tup.  Rex  v.  Lewia,  3  C.  dp  P.  638. 

It  is  a  constructive  breaking,  if  an  entry  is  actually  made,  and  the  means  of  entranoo 
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Fregitj  there  is  a  double  kind  of  breaking,  1.  In  law,  and  thus 
every  one  that  enters  into  another's  house  against  his  will,  or  to  com- 
mit a  felony,  tho  the  doors  be  open,  doth  in  law  break  the  house. 
2.  There  is  a  breaking  in  fact  an  actual  force  upon  the  house,  as  by 
opening  a  door,  breaking  a  window,  fyc. 

And  altho,  in  the  remembrance  of  some  yet  alive,  Sir  N.  H,{1) 
chief  justice  did  hold,  that  a  breaking  in  law  was  sufficient  to  make 
a  burglary,  as  if  a  man  entred  into  the  house  by  the  doors 
[  552  ]  open  in  the  night,  and  stole  goods,  that  this  is  burglary,  and 
accordingly  is  Crompt,  32.  a.  27  ^ssiz  38.  yet  the  law  is, 
that  a  bare  breaking  in  law,  viz,  an  entry  by  the  doors  or  windows 
open  is  not  sufficient  to  make  burglary  without  an  actual  breaking, 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  64.  and  so  the  law  hath  been  generally  taken  to  this  day 
in  case  of  burglary.(m) 

And  these  acts  amount  to  an  actual  breaking,  viz.  opening  the 
casement,  or  breaking  the  glass  window,  picking  open  a  lock  of  a 
door  with  a  false  key,  or  putting  back  the  lock  with  a  knife  or  dag- 
ger, imlatching  the  door  that  is  only  latched,  to  put  back  the  leaf  of 
a  window  with  a  dagger,  Dalt.  cap.  99,{n)  Crompt.  33.  a.  and  so  is 
common  experience.[6] 

To  take  down  a  pane  of  glass  of  a  glass-window  by  taking  out  or 
bending  aside  the  nails  that  fasten  it  is  a  breaking  of  a  house  within 
this  law,  because  the  glass-window  is  parcel  of  the  house. 

It  was  held  by  Manwood  chief  baron,  that  if  a  thief  goes  down  a 
chimney  to  steal,  this  is  a  breaking  and  entring,  Crompi.  foL  32.  &. 
and  hereunto  agrees  Mr.  Daltofijp.  253.(o)[7] 

(J)  Sir  Nich6la§  Hyde,  see  Cro.  Car.  65. 225. 

(m)  See  Kel  67  ^  70.  (n)  New  EdH.  p.  487. 

(o)  The  reaion  of  thii  Beems  to  be,  beeanae  it  is  u  mach  shtit  ai  the  nature  of  the 
thing  will  admiL 

are  obtained  by  frightfal  noises,  showing  dangeroas  weapons,  or  attacks  oo  the  hoose. 
Rex  V.  Swallow,  2  Ruse.  C.  Sf  M,  8.  2  £as<*«P.  C.  486. 

By  any  fraud  or  trick  practised  to  obtain  admission;  as  by  abuse  of  process  or  legal 
authority;  or  under  pretence  of  business  with  some  one  within;  or  by  frsudolenUy  per- 
suading another  to  give  admission ;  or  by  knocking  or  otherwise  pretending  a  right  or 
lawful  occasion  to  enter;  or  under  any  pretence  of  a  similar  character.  Rex  ▼.  Oaeceigne, 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  284.  M'Oregor'a  case,  Oime'a  Crim.  Law,  98.  Browne'9  case,  A.  4  BL 
Com.  226. 

[61  Pugh  ▼.  Orifitho,  7  Ad.  *  £1.  836;  Rex  v.  Urdan,  7  Car.  ^  P.  432;  Jlexr. 
Wheldon,  8  Car.  Sf  P.  247 ;  Rex  v.  Hyame,  7  Car.  Sf  Pay.  441. 

[7]  If  the  thief  enter  by  the  chimney,  it  is  a  breaking;  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  permit  1  Hawk,  e.  38,  §.  4.   4  Bl  Com.  226. 

And  it  would  be  a  burglarious  breaking  to  constitute  burglary,  thou^  the  p«rty  does 
not  enter  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Thus  in  Rex  ▼.  Brice,  R.  ^  n.  450,  the  priso- 
ner got  in  at  a  chimney  and  lowered  himself  a  considerable  way  down  just  aboTe  a  man- 
tel- piece  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  Holroyd  and  Burroughe,  JJ.  thought  this  was 
not  a  breaking  and  entering  of  the  dwelling-house,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  within 
the  dwelling-house,  till  he  was  below  the  chimney-piece.  The  rest  of  the  judges,  how- 
ever,  held  otherwise;  for  that  the  chimney  was  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  that  the  get- 
ting in  at  the  top  was  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house,  and  that  the  lowering  himself 
was  an  entry  therein. 

There  are  two  cases  in  the  ScoUh  law,  which  are  somewhat  malogoos  to  the  entry 
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'  There  was  one  arraigned  before  me  at  Cambridge  for  burglary,  and 
upon  the  evidence  it  appeared,  that  he  crept  down  a  chimney;  I  was 
doubtful  whether  this  were  burglary,  and  so  were  some  others;  but 
upon  examination  it  appeared,  that  in  his  creeping  down  some  of  the 

ibtn  a  chimney,  which  have  been  decided  to  be  breaking*.  The  one  where  Uio  defendant 
entered  a  sewer,  which  iraaed  from  a  cellar,  and  passed  under  ^ound.  Hume'M  Crim.  Law 
tfSeoL  (f  97 ;  and  the  other,  wlicre  he  entered  a  paper-mill  by  the  race-way  of  the  water- 
wheel  Id,  note  (3.)  In  the  former  case,  it  is  not  settled,  whether  the  passing  into  the 
■ewer,  or  passing  that  part  of  it  which  enters  the  walls  of  the  house,  or,  passing  out  of  it 
into  the  house  constituted  the  offence.  The  latter  could  only  apply  in  liurglary,  where 
nch  a  building  had  a  covered  communication  with  a  dwelling-house. 

Where  the  prisoner  effected  an  entry  by  pulling  down  the  upper  sash  of  a  window 
which  had  not  been  fastened,  but  merely  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pulley-weight,  the 
jodget  held  this  to  be  a  sufficient  breaking  to  constitute  burglary,  even  altiiough  it  also 
npeared  that  an  outside  shutter,  by  which  the  window  was  usually  secured,  was  not 
closed  or  fastened  at  the  time.  R,  v.  Hainet  and  Harriwn,  IL  A  R,  451 ;  and  see  /{.  T. 
ifaiiRS,  IC.Sf  P.  441. 

Where  an  entry  was  first  into  an  outer  cellar  by  lifting  up  a  heavy  iron  grating  that 
U  into  it,  and  then  into  the  house  by  a  window,  and  it  appeared  that  the  window, 
which  opened  by  hinges,  had  been  fastened  by  means  of  two  nails  as  wedges,  but  could, 
notwithstanding,  easily  be  opened  by  pushing;  the  judges  held,  that  opening  the  window 
•o  wcured,  was  a  breaking  sufficient  to  constitute  burglary.  Rex  v.  HaU^  R,  ^  R,  355. 
Bo  where  a  party  thrust  his  arm  through  the  broken  pane  of  a  window,  and  in  so  doing 
broke  some  more  of  tlie  pane,  and  removed  the  fastenings  of  the  window  and  opened  it, 
M.  ▼.  Robinson,  R,  Sf  M.  327.    And  see  R.  v.  Bird,  9  C.  ^  P.  44. 

But  if  a  window  thus  opening  on  hinges,  or  a  door,  be  not  fastened  at  all,  opening 
them  would  not  be  a  breaking  within  the  definition  of  burglary.  £ven  where  the  heavy 
flat-door  of  a  cellar  which  would  keep  closed  by  its  own  weight,  and  would  require  some 
degree 4>f  force  to  raise  it,  was  opened;  it  had  bolts  by  which  it  might  have  been  fastened 
oo  the  inside,  but  it  did  not  appear  it  was  so  fiutened  at  the  time :  the  judges  were 
divided  in  opinion,  whether  opening  of  this  door  was  such  a  breaking  of  the  house  as 
oouatituted  burglary.  R,  v.  CuUan,  R.  ^  R,  151,  It  was  holden  in  Brown'9  case, 
(9  Eaot,  P.  C,  487.)  that  it  was. 

It  seems  the  only  difference  between  these  two  cases  is,  that  in  Brown^§  case  there 
was  oo  interior  fastenings,  but  in  CuUan'9  there  were,  though  not  used.  In  a  later  case 
it  has  been  held  by  Boll^nd,  B.  tliat  the  liflinff  up  of  a  trap*door  covering  a  cellar  which 
was  merely  kept  iu  its  place  by  its  own  weight,  and  which  had  no  fasteningii,  because  it 
being  a  new  trap-door,  they  had  not  been  put  on,  is  not  a  sufficient  breaking  to  consti- 
tnie  a  burglary.    Rex  v.  Lawrence,  4,  C,  Sf  P,  231.    See  R,  v.  RuBteU,  R,  Sf  M,  377. 

When  the  offender,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  obtains  admission  by  some  artifice 
or  triek  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it,  he  will  be  guilty  of  burglary,  for  this  is  a  con- 
•tmetive  breaking.  Thus  where  thieves,  having  an  intent  to  rob,  raised  the  hue  and  cr^, 
and  brought  the  constable,  to  whom  the  owner  opened  the  door ;  and  when  they  came  in 
thej  bound  the  constable  and  robbed  the  owner ;  this  was  held  a  burglary.  So  if  adrois- 
■ioo  he  gained  under  pretence  of  business ;  or  if  one  take  lodgings  witli  a  like  felonioue 
intent,  and  afterwards  rob  the  landlord;  or  get  possession  of  a  dwelling-house  by  falsa 
affidavits  without  any  colour  of  title,  and  then  rifle  the  house;  such  entrance  being 

Rined  by  firaud,  will  be  burglarious.  2  EomVb  P.  C.  485.  So  in  ^  ttiwkin9*9  case, 
B,  1704,  2  Ea$V9  P.  C,  485,  she  was  indicted  for  burglary;  upon  evidence  it 
appeared  that  she  was  acquainted  with  the  house,  and  knew  that  the  family  were  in  the 
eonntry;  and  meeting  with  the  boy  who  kept  the  key,  she  prevailed  upon  him  to  go 
with  her  to  the  house  by  the  promise  of  a  pot  of  ale,  robbed  the  house  and  went  off;  and 
this  being  in  tlie  nig?U  time,  it  was  adjudged  that  tl^e  prisoner  was  clearly  guilty  of  bur- 
iflory.    And  see  Doe  v.  Carter,  8  7.  R,  302. 

A  breaking  may  be  also  constructive,  as  where  in  consequence  of  violence  commenced 
or  threatened  in  order  to  obtain  entrance,  the  owner,  either  from  apprehension  of  the 
Ibrce,  or  with  a  view  more  effectually  to  repel  it,  opens  the  door  through  which  the  rob- 
ber enters.  But  where  no  fraud  or  conspiracy  is  made  use  of,  or  violence  commenced  or 
threatened  in  order  to  obtain  an  entrance,  there  must  be  an  actual  breach  of  some  part 
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bricks  of  the  chimney  were  loosened,  and  fell  down  in  the  room, 
which  put  it  out  of  question,  and  direction  was  given  to  find  it  bur- 
glary, but  the  jury  acquitted  him  of  the  whole  fact. 

In  some  cases  there  may  be  a  burglary  committed  by  a  man  with- 
out an  actual  breaking. 

Thieves  come  with  a  pretended  hue  and  cry,  and  require  the  con- 
stable to  go  along  with  them  to  search  for  felons,  and  whihst  he  goes 
with  them  into  a  man's  house,  they  bind  the  constable  and  dweller, 
and  rob  him,  this  is  burglary,(/;)  Co.  P.  C.  p,  64.    The  like  hap- 

(p)  Because  infiraudem  legit;  for  the  tame  reaaon  it  ia  bnrglarr,  where  the  thierei 
gain  entrance  by  pretensea  of  boaineaa  with  one  in  the  house,  Kd.  42,  or  of  executing 
any  process,  or  the  like,  KeL  43,  44.  69.  82. 

of  the  house,  though  it  need  not  be  accompanied  with  any  violence  as  to  the  manner  of 
executing  it    2  Ea§V§  P.  C.  486. 

Some  parts  of  the  house  must  be  broken,  where  the  prisoner  opened  the  area  gate  with 
a  skeleton  key,  and  from  the  area  passed  into  the  kitchen  through  a  door,  which  did  not 
appear  to  ha?e  been  shut  at  the  time,  the  judges  held  that  opening  the  area  gate  was  not 
a  breaking  of  the  dwelling,  as  there  was  no  free  passage  in  the  time  of  sleep  from  the 
area  into  the  house.    Rex  ▼.  Davit,  R.  4r  R*  322. 

So  breakiog  a  door  which  formed  part  of  the  outward  fence  of  the  curtilage  of  a  dweU- 
ing.house,  and  which  opened  not  in  any  building,  but  into  a  yard  only,  was  holden  not 
to  be  a  breaking  of  the  dwelling-house ;  the  premises  consisted  of  a  dwelling-house, 
warehouse,  and  stables  surrounding  a  yard ;  there  was  an  immediate  entrance  to  the 
dwelling-house  from  the  street,  and  a  gate  and  gateway  under  one  of  the  warehouses 
leading  into  the  yard ;  the  prisoner  entered  the  premises  by  breaking  this  gate :  the 
judges  held  that  this  was  not  burglary ;  that  breaking  this  gate,  which  was  part  of  the 
outward  fence  of  the  curtilage,  and  not  opening  into  any  part  of  the  buildings,  wA  not  a 
breaking  of  any  part  of  the  dwelling-house.    jK.  ▼.  Bennett,  R,  Sc  R,  289. 

A  shutter-box  partly  projected  from  a  house,  and  adjoined  (ne  side  of  the  shop  win- 
dow, which  side  was  protected  by  wooden  panelling  lined  with  iron: — Held^  that  the 
breaking  and  entering  the  shutter-box  did  not  constitute  burglary.  R,  y.  PatM, 
7  Car  if  P.  135. 

A  burglary  may  be  committed  by  breaking  on  the  inside,  for  though  a  thief  enter  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  night  time  through  the  outer  door  beine  left  open,  or  by  an  open 
window,  yet  if,  when  within  the  house,  he  turn  the  key  or  unlatch  a  chamber-door,  with 
intent  to  commit  felony,  this  is  burglary.  (/?.  v.  Johnton,  2  EatVt  P.  C.  488.)  And 
this  may  be  done  by  a  servant,  who  sleeps  in  an  adjacent  room,  unlatching  his  master's 
door,  and  entering  his  apartment  with  intent  to  kill  him ;  {ante  p.  544,  2  EasVt  P.  C. 
488;)  or  to  commit  a  rape  upon  his  mistress;  (Gray'scase,  1  Siera.48i.)  But  Lord  i&U 
doubts  whether  a  guest  at  an  inn  is  guilty  of  burglary,  by  rising  in  the  night,  open- 
ing his  own  door,  and  stealing  goods  from  other  rooms ;  (p.  554.)  And  it  soems  eer- 
tain,  that  breaking  open  a  chesi  or  trunk  is  not  in  itself  burglarious ;  {Fott.  108,  109, 
2  EatCt  P.  C  488;)  and  according  to  the  betier  opinion,  the  same  principle  applies  to 
cupboards,  presses,  and  other  fixtures  which,  though  attached  to  the  freehold,  are  in- 
tended only  the  better  to  supply  the  place  of  movable  depositories.  {Fott,  109.)  And 
Mr.  J.  Fatter  there  says,  **  in  questions  between  the  heir  and  devisee  and  the  executor;** 
(see  2  Vem,  508, 1  P.  Wmt,  94 ;)  those  fixtures  may  with  propriety  enough  be  con^ 
sidcred  as  annexed  to  and  parts  of  the  freehold.  The  law  will  presume,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  owner  under  whote  bounty  the  executor  elaimeth,  that  they  should  be  so 
considered,  to  the  end  that  the  house  might  remain  to  those  who  by  operation  of  law  or 
by  his  bequest  should  become  entiUed  to  it,  in  the  same  plight  he  put  it,  or  should  leave 
it  entire  and  undefaced.  But  in  capital  cases  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  fixtures  which 
merely  supply  the  place  of  chests  and  other  ordinary  utensils  of  household  should  be  con* 
sidered  in  no  other  light  than  as  mere  movables  partaking  of  the  nature  of  those  uten- 
sils, and  adapted  to  the  same  use.    See  2  EaeVt  P.  C.  489. 

Unlocking  and  opening  a  hall  door  of  a  house,  and  running  away,  is  a  sufficient  break- 
ing out  of  the  house.  Rex  v.  Lawrence,  i  C,  Sf  P.  231.  See  it.  v.  Coffipton,  1  C,  Se  P. 
id9. 
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Cned  in  Black  Fryara  1664,  where  thieves  pretending  that  A,  har- 
ured  traitors,  cailed  the  constable  to  go  with  them  to  apprehend 
him,  and  the  constable  entring,  they  bound  the  constable,  and  rob- 
bed A.  and  were  executed  for  burglary,  and  yet  in  both  cases  the 
owner  opened  the  doors  of  his  own  accord,  at  the  command  of  the 
constable.     Cromp.  32.  b. 

Thieves  come  in  the  night  to  rob  A.  who,  perceiving  it,  opens  his 
door,  and  issues  out  and  strikes  one  of  the  thieves  with  a  staff,  an- 
other thief  having  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  perceiving  others  in  the  entry 
ready  to  interrupt  them,  puts  his  pistol  within  the  door  over  the 
threshold,  and  shot,  so  that  his  hand  was  over  the  threshold,  but 
neither  his  foot,  nor  the  rest  of  his  body,  and  upon  this  evidence  by 
great  advice  it  was  adjudged  burglary,  and  the  thief  hanged,  and  yet 
he  brake  not  the  house.    26  Eliz.  Cromp,  32.  a. 

If  •/?.  the  servant  of  B.  conspire  with  C.  to  let  him  in  to  rob  B.  and 
.accordingly  A.  in  the  night-time  opens  the  door  or  window,  and  lets 
him  tn,  this  is  burglary  in  C.  but  larciny  in  A.  the  servant,  Dalt. 
cap.  99.  p.  253.(7)  i^  seems  it  is  burglary  in  both,  for  if  it  be  burglary 
in  C  it  must  needs  be  so  in  A.  because  he  is  present,  and  aiding  to 
Ci  to  commit  this  burglary.[8] 

If  A.  enter  the  house  of  B.  in  the  night-time,  the  outward  door 
being  open,  or  by  an  open  window,  and  when  he  is  within  the  house, 
turns  a  key  of  a  door  of  a  chamber,  or  unlatcheth  a  chamber  door 
to  thp  intent  to  steal,  this  is  burglary,  tho  the  outward  door  were 
open;  and  so  it  was  adjudged  upon  a  special  verdict  before  me  at 
the  sessions  at  Newgate  1672,  by  advice  of  many  judges  then  also 
present. 

And  so  it  is,  if  a  thief  be  lodged  in  an  inn,  and  in  the  night  he 
stealeth  goods,  and  goeth  away,  or  if  he  enter  into  the  house  secretly 
in  the  day-time,  and  there  stayeth  till  night,  and  then  steals  goods  and 
goes  away,  this  is  not  burglary,  Dalt.  ubi  supra  p.  253.  and  Cromp. 
34.  a.  but  if  in  either  of  the  cases  they  had  opened  an  inner  chamber 
door,  and  taken  the  goods,  it  had  been  burglary,  agreed  1672.(r) 

The  servant  lies  in  one  part  of  the  house,  the  master  in 
another,  and  the  stair-foot  door  of  the  master's  chamber  is  [  554  ] 
latched;  the  servant  came  in  the  night,  and  unlatched  the 
atair-foot  door,  and  went  up  into  his  master's  chamber  with  a  hatchet 
intending  to  kill  him,  and  wounded  him  dangerously,  but  the  master 
e8caped.(iff)  Upon  this  special  matter  found  at  PFtnchester  assizes, 
by  the  advice  of  the  greater  number  of  the  judges,  exceptis  pauci8f{t) 
it  was  adjudged  burglary,  and  the  offender  was  executed.  T.  16  Jac. 
Hutt.  Rep.  the  case  of  Haydon  and  Edmunds.{u) 

(9)  New  Edit.  p.  487.  (r)  Kel.  69. 

(•)  In  old  timet  this  would  have  been  adjudged  petit  treason,  for  antiently  where  the 
latent  wai  so  apparent  voluntag  renutabatur  pro  facto.    Coron,  383. 
(I)  They  all  concurred,  except  Winch,  who  doubted.  (u)  HuU.  90.  KeL  67. 

[81  Rex  w.  Jokn§on,  1  Car.  ^  Mareh.  918;  Rex  r.  ComweU,  3  Stra.  A.  680;  19  Staf 
TM9,  783.  note. 
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If  a  QMJi  •ffiVrr  i/j  th*r  Ljy^MifW;  IrT  tbe  doon  o>p».  Tith  :be  in- 
tuit U/  «x/^i^  ar*d  U  ptinutd^  'MuhtH^rf  l0t  ojKrfK  aoKXivtr  door  to  make 
bi*  «rV!:a^y  t;ii«  I  ((iffik  i«  not  buri^ary  agaiasl  the  op&riUPG  of  /><///. 
;jr,  '4V't.-j:,  '/cu  of  Sir  FrafuU  Bacon^  (or  frtgii  if  exiriL  mm  fregii 
4r  iuttnvitJy^ 

If  Jl,  \Mt  ai  I'Ml^^r  in  an  inn,  and  he  goen  ap  to  his  chamber  to  bed, 
Mti4  Ui^  diarn^^'flain  pul:%  Up  thie  door  and  latctetb  it,  or  «f.  himself 
l//ck«  it«  and  in  the  ni^ht  he  rtieih,  openeth  his  chamber  door,  steals 
gotpih  in  the  hoti%tf  and  goes  away,  it  may  be  a  qoestjoo,  whether 
this  be  hurn^lairy;  it  seems  not,  because  he  had  a  kind  of  special 
ifiien;st  in  his  chamfier,  and  so  the  opening  of  his  own  door  was  no 
br<;flkin^  of  the  inn-keeper's  house,  for  .4.  hath  a  special  property  in 
bis  chanilier ;  but  if  he  had  opened  the  chamber  of  B.  a  loKlger  ia 
liie  inn  to  steal  his  goods,  this  had  been  burglary. 

And  in  that  case  of  a  lodger,  tho  he  hath  a  special  interest  in  the 
ebarnber,  yet  he  being  but  a  lodger,  and  in  an  inn,  the  bui^lary , 
must  be  supposed  of  the  mansion-house  of  the  inn-keeper  :(x)  vide 
pluM  infra. 

If  //.  enter  into  tho  house  of  B.  in  the  night,  by  the  doors  open, 
and  bntuks  open  a  chest,  and  takes  away  goods  without  breaking 
open  of  an  inner  door,  this  is  no  burglary,  because  the  chest  is  m 
part  of  tho  tionfte.(a) 

Hut  if  ho  breaks  open  a  study  or  counting-house,  or  shop 
[  066  ]  within  tho  house,  this  is  burglary,  tho  none  usually  lodge  in 
the  study;  and  the  same  law  seems  to  be,  if  be  break  open 
a  cupboard  or  coiuiter  iixod  to  the  house ;( A)  quare. 

a.  Fngii  4*  intravii.  There  must  be  an  entry  as  well  as  a  break- 
in|(,ttnd  botli  must  bo  in  the  night,  and  with  an  intent  to  steal,  other- 
WIND  it  is  no  burglarv.[0] 

•/?.  intending  to  rob  B.  breaks  a  hole  in  his  house,  but  enters  not, 
B.  for  fcmr,  throws  out  his  money  to  him,  Ji.  takes  it  and  carries  it 
away,  this  is  cnrtainly  robbery,  and  some  have  held  it  burglary,  tho 
JI,  never  ontrod  the  house;  and  so  it  is  reported  to  have  been  ad- 
ju(Ir(mI  by  Saundera  chief  baron.    Crompt.  31.  b.  iamen  quasre,{c) 

If*//,  breaks  tho  house  of  J9.  in  the  uigbt-time,  with  intent  to  steal 
poodN,  and  breuka  the  window,  and  puts  in  his  hand,  or  puts  in  a 
hook,  or  other  engine  to  roach  out  goods,  or  puts  a  pistol  in  at  the 
window  with  an  intont  to  kill,  tho  his  hand  be  not  within  the  window, 
this  is  burglary.    Co.  P.  C.  p.  64.  Vide  ir\fra. 

(s)  iV#ir  K4ii.  p.  487. 

(y)  Hut  now  lliit  doubt  ia  wltlcd  bj  19  itnii.  cap,  7.  wherebj  br«ftkiii|r  to  fet  oat  if 
put  u|Hin  (h«t  HAiiio  (iMkt  witli  broakinir  to  ret  in.    And  9m1  AS  W.  IV.  e.  99. «.  11. 

iD  A'W.  H». 

(«)  AW.  (UK  Ihit  it  ia  A  fitlon?,  for  which  the  ofibnder  ia  oaated  of  hia  clmnr,  by  3  4^ 
4  tV  •V  M,  rmf.  9. 

(r)  ll  WM  at^udipttd  bjr  ^wtniatfrn^  ehiaf  joatice  C.  B.  and  Savntftra  onlj  related  it 
[9]  Snt  M«l#  IS^itnug  t.  RmM,  1  StmrL  it  48;  4  Cmmfk  it  990.  &  C. 
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But  if  he  shoots  without  the  window,  and  the  bullet  comes  in,  this 
seems  to  be  no  entry  to  make  burglary;  quaBre.[lO] 

Ji.  B,  and  C.  come  in  the  night  by  consent  to  break  and  enter  the 
house  of  Z>.  to  commit  a  felony,  ^,  only  actually  breaks  and  enters 
the  house,  and  B.  stands  near  the  door,  but  actually  enters  not,  C. 
ftands  at  the  lane's  end,  or  orchard  gate,  or  field  gate,  or  the  like, 
to  watch  that  no  help  come  to  aid  the  owner  or  dweller,  or  to  give 
notice  to  the  others,  if  help  comes,  this  is  burglary  in  them  all,  tho 
«/9.  only  actually  brake  and  entered  the  house,  and  they  all,  in  law, 
are  principals,  and  excluded  from  clergy  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz. 
eap.  7.  and  so  it  is  in  robbery,  as  hath  been  said,  11  //.  4.  13.  b. 
Cramp  32.  a.  Co.  P.  C,  p.  64. 

If  t/^.  being  a  man  of  full  age,  take  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years 
old  well  instructed  by  him  in  this  villainous  art,  as  some  such  there 
l>e,  and  the  child  goes  in  at  the  window,  takes  goods  out,  and  de- 
livers them  to  j1.  who  carries  them  away  this  is  burglary 
in  •/}.  tho  the  child  that  made  the  entry,  be  not  guilty  by  [  556  ] 
reason  of  his  infancy. 

So  if  the  wife,  in  the  presence  of  the  husband,  by  his  threats  or 
coercion  breaks  and  enters  the  house  of  B.  in  the  night,  this  is  bur- 
glary in  the  husband,  tho  the  wife,  that  is  the  immediate  actor,  is 
excused  by  the  coercion  of  her  husband. 

4.  Domum  mansionalem:  what  shall  be  so  said.[ll] 

[10]  See  note  (5)  p.  551.  It  is  eesential  to  burglary  that  there  ihould  be  an  entry, 
"Vnicb  may  be  made  by  introduoine  any  part  of  the  body  into  the  hooie  entered.  Rex 
V.  Dmm$,  n-  ^  R*  499;  Rex  ▼.  BaiUy,  Id,  341;  Rex  v.  Parkee,  1  C.  ^  P.  300;  Rex 
T.  Roberte,  2  EaeVe  f,  C.  487.  By  discharging  or  throwing  any  roiHile  into  the  liouae, 
4Mr  hv  introdacing  any  inetrament  into  the  house,  provided,  that  such  instrument  or 
jniaaile  be  used  ai  a  means  of  committing  or  attempting  to  commit  a  felony.  Rex  y. 
'JftfffAet,  I  Leach,  C.  C.  406;  Pickering  v.  Rydd,  4  Camp.  R.  320;  Rex  ▼.  Ruet,  Mood, 
■C.  V.  183.  An  entry  may  be  by  a  door  or  window,  although  there  be  an  inside  door  or 
shatter  to  the  same  opening  which  is  not  broken,  or  an  outside  door  or  shutter  which  ii 
•ot  closed.    Rex  ▼.  Bailey,  Rex  ?.  Parkee,  and  Rex  ▼.  Haineo  before  cited. 

[11]  A$  to  the  DweUing-houee  and  Reoidenee. — A  dwelling-house  includes, 

1.  All  apartments  under  the  same  roof  having  a  closed  and  covered  communication 
'with  the  dwelling-house,  whether  the  occupants  of  the  apartments  reside  within  the 
'dwelling-house  or  not  Sefton'e  case,  R.  Se  R.  202 ;  Com  v.  Chevalier,  1  Dane*»  Abr» 
134 ;  CarreVe  case,  1  Leach,  237 ;  Rex  v.  Bailey,  Moody,  23;  Stoek'a  case,  R.  A  R.lB5i 
2  Taunt,  R.Z30, 

2.  All  apartments  under  the  same  roof,  the  occupant  of  which  resides  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  whether  they  have  a  cUised  and  covered  communication  with  the  dwelling-house 
or  not  Rex  v.  Burrowee,  Moody,  274.  Kel  84.  Brown*§  case,  2  Eaat,  P,  C.  501. 
S  Ruse.  22.    2  Leach,  1016.  note. 

3.  Any  building  within  the  curtilage  of  the  dwelling-house,  although  not  under  the 
nroe  roof,  nor  adjoining  the  dwelling-house,  nor  having  any  closed  and  covered  commn^ 
nication  with  it,  provided  it  be  occupied  with  it  (?t6son>  case.  2  E'tot,  508.  Haneock^o 
case,  R.  ie  H,  170.  LUhgo'e  case,  Id,  357.  Rex  v.  Chalking,  Id,  334.  Walter*§  case, 
Moody,  13.     Claybum'e  case,  R.  if  R.  360.     Thompeon'e  case,  1  Lew,  32. 

4.  It  seems  that  a  build  ng  or  apartment  is  not  excluded  from  being  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  merely  because  held  by  a  different  title.  2  Ruse,  16.  2  Eaet,  P,  C,  494.  contra 
infra,  p,  559. 

But  a  dwelling-house  does  not  include, 

5.  An  adjoining  building  not  being  within  the  curtilage  of,  nor  having  any  cloaed  or 
eovered  communication  with  the  dwelling-house;  although  this  may  not  be  Mttled  wbaa 
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An  indictment,  quod  felonicl  4*  burglariter  fregii  4"  intravit  ee- 
clesiam  prochialem  de  D.  ea  intentiontj  fyc.  is  a  good  indictment  of 
burglary 9  for  ecclesia  is  domm  mansionalisj  Co.  P.  C.p.  64.  Dy.  99. 

a.(d) 

{d)  Lord  Coke  says  it  is  the  mansion-hoose  of  Almighty  God,  but  this  is  only  a  quaint 
turn  without  any  argument,  and  seems  invented  to  suit  his  definition  of  burglary,  vis, 
the  breaking  into  a  mansion-house,  whereas  it  appears  from  Spelman  loco  ntpra  citato^ 
and  23  A$9iz.  95.  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  burglary,  that  a  man$um^ou9e  be  broken, 
for  the  breaking  of  churches,  the  walls  or  the  gates  of  the  city  is  also  burglary,  and  the 
word  tnanBumaliM  is  only  applicable  to  one  kind  of  burglary,  vix,  the  breaking  of  a  prirate- 
hoQse,  in  which  case  it  must  be  a  dweiZtng-house. 

the  occupant  of  the  building  resides  in  the  dwelling-house.  Egginton^§  case,  2  Lssei, 
913.  3  Ru§9.  57.  Gibson's  case,  1  Leaeh,  357.  3  East,  P.  C.  507.  Broioa**  case, 
3  Ea»t,  501.    SomervilU'B  case,  3  Deacon'§  Abr.  1510. 

6.  Nor  any  other  building  not  within  the  curtilage.  £UMon*s  case.  Moody,  336. 
JTilet  ▼.  ITd,  of  Shrewsbury,  3  East  R.  457. 

7.  Nor  any  building  or  apartment  so  occupied  as  to  be  the  dwelling  of  another. 

8.  A  building  b  within  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling-house  when  it  is  within  the  same 
enclosure  with  it;  (3  East,  493;  4  Black,  Com.  335;  Garland's  case,  1  Lsaek,  144 
3  East,  P.  C.  493;  Westwood's  case,  R.  ic  R,  495;  Parker's  case,  4  John's  it  433;)  or 
when  it  is  within  an  enclosure  of  which  the  dwelling-house  makes  port,  and  both  open 
into  the  enclosure ;  {StaUunCs  case.  Mood,  398.)  or  when  it  makes  piut  of  an  enclosore 
surrounding  the  dwelling-house,  and  opens  into  such  enclosure;  (Msncodb's  case,  J2.  ^r  & 
170.)  or  when  the  dwelling-house  or  building  makepart  of  the  enclosure ;  {fiiboinCs  case, 
3  East,  P.  C.  508;  LUhgo's  case,  12.  ^  12.  357;  Walter's  case,  Moodf,  13;  Ctawhrnn's 
case,  12.  ^  12.  360;  contra  Tioitty's  case,  1  Hayw.  103;  WUsom's  lb.  343;  ChimJs  case, 
1  Nott  4*  McCord,  583.)  and  open  into  it,  provided  in  each  case  that  the  enclosure  b  the 
enclosure  of  the  dwelling-house.  See  the  Mass,  Commissioners'  Rep.  Tit.  **  Burglary,** 
pp.  8,  9, 10, 13, 14, 15,  where  the  subject  is  much  discussed  in  the  notes. 

The  breaking  and  entering,  to  constitute  a  burgUry,  must  be  into  the  dwelllng-booie 
of  another,  that  is  to  say,  a  house  in  which  the  occupier  or  his  fiunily  usually  ruids,  or 
in  other  words,  dwell  and  Ije  in. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  ch*urch  may  be  the  subject  of  burglary,  (3  HsL  64;  Alt,  tn/rs, 
p.  556.)  but  this  seems  questionable,  (see  1  Hav^.  e.  38.  s,  17.)  the  act  7  dt  8  Oso,  IV. 
e.  39.  f.  11.  merely  mentions  **  dweUing-house.'*  There  is  an  express  prorision  as  to 
breaking  and  entering  into  and  stealing  chattels  in  a  church,  1  ^  S  Oeo.  IV.  e,  39.  s.  10. 

A  house  under  repair,  or  a  building  intended  for  and  constructed  as  a  dwelling-bouse, 
in  which  no  one  li?es,  though  the  owner's  property  is  deposited  there,  b  not  a  place  m 
which  burglary  can  be  committed,  for  it  cannot  be  deemed  his  dwelling-house  until  be 
has  taken  possession  and  began  to  inhabit  it,  (1  Leach,  185,  Fuller's  case,  3  £l8srs  P.  C. 
498;  1  Leaeh,  196,  n.;  Elsmore  v.  St.  Briavells,  ft  M.  Sf  R.  514.  8  B.  ff  Cress.  461. 
&  C.)  nor  will  it  make  any  difference  if  one  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  repoin 
sleep  there  in  order  to  protect  it;  (1  Leach,  186,  in  natis  ;)  nor  though  the  boose  b  ready 
for  the  reception  of  the  owner,  and  he  sent  his  property  into  it  preparatory  to  bis  own 
removal,  will  it  become  for  this  purpose  hb  mansion.  Rsx  ▼.  HsUard^  3  JSssf,  P.  C  498. 
R.  V.  Thompoon,  lb,  3  Leach,  771. 

So  if  the  landlord  of  a  house  purchase  the  furniture  of  his  outgoing  tenant,  and  pro* 
cure  a  servant  to  sleep  there  in  order  to  guard  it,  but  without  any  intention  of  making 
it  his  own  residence,  a  breaking  into  the  house  will  not  amount  to  burglary.  R,y.Dams, 
3  Leaeh,  876.  Rex  v.  Smith,  3  East's  P.  C.  497.  Rex  v.  PiiZ^tr,  Id.  498.  1  LeacL 
196.  n. 

Where  neither  the  owner  nor  any  of  the  family  have  slept  in  the  house,  it  is  not  his 
dwelling-house  so  as  to  make  the  breaking  into  it  burglary,  though  he  had  used  it  lor 
his  meUs  and  all  purposes  of  his  business.   Rex  v.  Afarttn,  12.  ^  12. 108. 

If  a  man  dies  in  his  leasehold  house,  and  hb  eiecutors  put  servants  in  it,  and  keep 
them  there  at  board  and  wages,  burglary  may  be  committed  in  breaking  it,  and  it  msy 
be  laid  to  be  the  executor's  property.    3  East's  P.  C,  499. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  burglary  that  any  person  should  be  actually 
within  the  boose  at  the  time  the  offence  b  committed.    For  if  the  owner  leaves  it 
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If  Jl.  have  a  dwelling-house,  and  upon  occasion  he  and  all  his 
feraily  are  absent  a  night  or  more,  and  in  their  absence  in  the  night 
a  thief  breaks  and  enters  the  house  to  conomit  felony,  this  is  burglary. 
Co.  P.  C.  ubi  supra. 

So  if  ttf.  have  two  mansion  houses,  and  is  sometimes  with  his  fa- 


mmhM  rewirtendi^  though  no  peraon  retidei  there  in  his  absence,  it  will  itill  be  his  man- 
noo.    IHrnufLc.  31,9.11. 

As  if  a  man  has  a  house  in  town  and  another  in  the  country,  and  ffoes  to  the  latter  in 
the  summer,  the  nocturnal  breaking  into  either  with  a  felonious  design  will  be  burgla- 
rious. Fo9t.  77.  Nutbrown'9  esse;  2  EatVt  P,  C,  496.  Cf/m.  ▼.  Brown^  3  RawU  R.2^1, 
■o  if  be  goes  a  journey.   R.  r.  Murray,  3  East'§  P.  C,  496. 

And  though  a  man  leaves  his  house,  and  never  means  to  live  in  it  again,  yet  if  he  uses 
part  of  it  as  a  shop,  and  lets  his  servant  and  family  live  and  sleep  in  another  part  of  it 
for  fear  the  place  should  be  robbed,  and  lets  the  rest  to  lodgers,  the  habitation,  by  his 
■errant  and  family,  will  be  a  habitation  by  him,  and  the  shop  may  still  be  considered  as 
part  of  his  dwelling-house.   R.  v.  OibboM,  R,  Sf  R.  443. 

But  where  the  prosecutor,  an  upholsterer,  lefl  the  house  in  which  he  resided  with  his 
Ihmily,  without  any  intent  of  returning  to  live  in  it,  and  took  a  dwelling-house  elsewhere, 
bat  still  retained  tlie  former  house  as  a  warehouse  snd  workshop,  two  women  employed 
by  him  as  workwomen  in  his  business,  and  not  as  domestic  servants,  slept  there  to  take 
care  of  the  house,  but  did  not  have  their  meals  there,  or  use  the  house  for  any  other 
purpose  than  sleeping  in  it  as  a  security  to  the  house,  the  judges  held  that  this  waa  not 
properly  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  prosecutor.  Rex  v.  Flannagan^  R.  Sc  R. 
187.    Fortyikt  v.  Tkt  State,  6  Ham.  23. 

The  occupation  of  a  aervant  in  that  capacity,  and  not  as  tenant,  is  in  many  eases  tha 
oecapatiun  of  the  master,  and  will  be  a  sufficient  residence  to  render  it  the  dwelling. 
house  of  the  master.    Rex  v.  Stock,  R.  Sf  R.  IS5.  Rex  v.  WiUan,  R.  ^  R.  il5. 

Where  the  prisoner  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling-house  of  J.  B. ;  J,  B. 
worked  for  one  W.  who  did  carpenter's  work  for  a  public  company,  and  put  J,  B.  into 
the  boose  in  question,  which  belonged  to  the  company,  to  take  care  of  it,  and  some  mills 
■fj|)oining.  J.  B,  received  no  more  wages  aAer  than  before  he  went  to  life  in  the  house. 
It  was  held  not  rightly  laid.    R.  v.  Raulinga,  7  Car.  Sf  P.  150. 

If  a  servant  live  in  the  house  of  his  master,  at  a  yearly  rent,  the  house  cannot  be  de- 
■eribed  as  the  master's  house,  though  it  is  on  the  premises  where  the  master's  business 
is  carried  on,  although  the  servant  has  it  because  of  his  service.  The  servant  is  in  such 
a  case  the  tenant  of  the  master,  who  might  have  distrained  for  rent,  and  could  not  arbi- 
trarily  have  removed  him;  and  consequenthr,  the  occupation  of  the  servant  cannot  be 
deemed  the  occupation  of  the  master.  R.  v.  Jains  et  al.  R,  ^  M.  7. 

Every  permanent  building,  in  which  a  party  may  dwell  and  lie,  is  deemed  a  dwelling. 
bouse,  and  burglary  ma^  be  committed  in  it  A  set  of  chambers  in  an  inn  of  court  or 
college  is  deemed  a  disUnct  dwelling-house  for  this  purpose.  1  HaU,  infra,  1  Hawk.  c.38. 
cll. 

So  even  a  lofl  over  a  stable,  used  for  the  abode  of  a  coachman,  which  be  rents  for  his 
own  use,  and  that  of  his  family,  is  a  place  which  may  be  burglariously  broken.  Rax  r, 
Jkmer,  1  Leach,  305. 

So  also  burglary  may  be  committed  in  a  lodging-roora,  (1  Leaeh,  89,)  or  in  a  garret 
used  for  a  workshop,  and  rented  together  with  an  apartment  for  sleeping,  and  if  the  land, 
lord. does  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof,  the  place  may  be  laid  as  the  mansion  of  the 
lodjer.  1  Leach,  237. 

But  burglary  cannot  be  committed  in  a  tent  or  a  booth,  in  a  market  or  fair,  even  al- 
though the  owner  lod/;re  in  it  (1  Hawk.  s.  38.  s.  35.  infra  557,)  because  it  is  a  temporary, 
not  a  permanent  edifice.  But  if  it  be  a  permanent  building,  though  used  only  for  the 
purposes  of  a  fair,  it  is  a  dwelling-house.  Rex  v.  Smith,  i  M.  ^  Rob.  256.  The  State  v. 
mUon,  1  Hayw.  242.  State  v.  Twitty,  Id.  102.  State  v.  Carrier,  5  Day.  R.  131.  State 
T.  Brooks,  4  Conn.  R.  446.  State  v.  Bailey,  10  Id.  144. 

And  all  outhouses,  within  the  same  curtilage  with  the  dwelling-house,  occupied  and 
immediately  connected,  and  communicating  with  it,  ma^  be  the  subject  of  burglary,  and 
tlie  burglary  in  such  cases  may  be  alleged  to  have  been  in  the  dwelling-house.  Formerly 
this  was  the  case,  in  respect  to  all  buildings  within  tbe  ctirtilage.    But  by  stat  1  6lB 
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mily  at  one,  and  sometimes  at  the  other,  the  breach  of  one  of  them 
in  the  absence  of  his  family  from  thence  is  burglary.(e)  4  Co,  Rep,  40. 
a,  39  Eliz,  Dalt.  cap,  99.  p,  ?54.(/) 

If  ^,  have  a  chamber  in  a  college  or  inn  of  court,  where  he 

(e)  E?en  tho  he  had  never  lodged  in  it,  but  wis  removing  hu  goods  there  in  order  to 
lodge  in  it.  Kel,  46. 

</)  New  Edit,  p,  488.    See  also  Poph,  52.  Mo,  660. 

^Qto,  IV.  e.  29.  f.  13,*  **No  bailding,  although  within  the  same  cartilage  with  the 
dwelling-house,  and  occupied  therewith,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part  of  such  dwelling- 
house  for  the  purpose  of  burglary,  or  for  any  of  the  purposes  aforesaid,  vit/ess  iktre  §luU 
be  a  C9mtnunieatiim  between  such  building  and  dwelling-house  either  immediate  or  6y 
weans  of  a  covered  and  ineloted  pauage  leading  frem  uie  one  to  the  other,^  This  pro> 
vision  made  an  important  alteration  in  the  law,  as  it  previously  stood,  for  no  commaoi- 
cation  as  that  painted  out  by  the  act  was  absolutely  necessary  at  common  law,  to  con- 
stitute burglary.  Where  the  prosecutor*s  house  consisted  of  two  rooms  for  living  io, 
another  room  used  as  a  cellar,  and  a  wash-house  on  the  ground  floor,  and  of  three  bed- 
rooms up  stairs,  one  of  them  over  the  wash-house,  and  the  bed-room  over  the  hoose-plaee 
communicated  with  that  over  the  wash-house,  but  there  was  no  internal  communicatioii 
between  the  wash-house  and  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  house,  but  the  whole  was  under  the 
same  roof,  and  the  defendant  broke  into  the  wash-house,  and  was  breaking  through  the 
partition  wall  between  the  wash-house  and  the  house-place ;  it  was  holden  that  Uie  d^ 
lendant  was  properly  convicted  of  burgUry  in  breaking  the  house.  R,  t.  Bhitoim,  it.  k 
M,  274. 

To  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  the  building  must  be  occupied  with  the  boose 
in  the  same  right,  and  therefore  where  a  house  let  to,  and  occupied  by  A,  adjoined  and 
communicated  with  a  building  let  to,  and  occnpied  by  A,  Sf  B,^  it  was  holden  that  the 
building  could  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house  of  A,    Rex  v.  Jenkim,  Jt. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  building  broken  and  entered,  a  count  may 
be  inserted  for  breaking  and  entering  a  building  within  the  curtilage. 

Persons  may  temporarily  lodge  or  sleep  by  night  in  a  building  for  some  paiticular 
purpose,  or  on  some  special  occasion,  without  thereby  necessarily  making  the  same,  or 
any  part  thereof  a  dwelling-house.  The  cases  upon  which  this  doctrine  Is  founded  are 
as  follows:  William  Fuller  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Holland.  The 
house  was  a  new  one,  finished  all  but  painting  and  glazing.  A  workman  who  was  eon- 
•tantly  employed  by  Mr.  Holland^  but  not  one  of  his  family,  slept  in  it  for  the  purpose 
of  protection;  but  no  part  of  Mr.  Hollands  $  domestic  family  had  yet  taken  possession  of 
it  1782,  2  Eaet,  P.  C,  498;  2  Ruee,  17 ;  1  Leach,  186.  note.  The  prosecutor  had 
hired  the  house,  and  put  sundry  articles  of  merchandize  into  it,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
offence,  and  six  nights  before,  had  procured  two  hair-dressers  (none  of  his  own  &mily) 
to  sleep  there  to  take  care  of  the  goods  and  merchandize;  but  neither  he  nor  any 
of  his  family  had  ever  slept  there.  1765,  Harrie'e  case,  2  Eaet,  P.  C,  498;  2  Lmek, 
701.  Davie  was  indicted  fur  larcenv  in  the  house  of  Thomne  Pierce,  Pierce  purchased 
furniture  of  a  tenant  who  had  just  lefl  his  house,  for  the  use  of  his  future  tenants;  not 
intending  to  reside  there  himself.  He  put  in  his  man  to  take  care  of  the  furniture  until 
a  new  tenant  should  take  possession.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  a  domestic  servant 
1800,  Davie'e  case,  2  Leach,  876;  2  Eaet,  P,  C,  499  ;  2  Ruee,  17. 

A  tradesman  removed  to  another  house,  and  intending  to  keep  the  house  which  hb  had 
Icfl  as  a  warehouse  and  workshop,  he  put  into  it  two  women  who  worked  with  him  at 
his  business  as  an  upholsterer,  to  sleep  there  and  take  care  of  the  house.  1810,  Plana' 
gan*§  cuse,  K,  Sf  R,  lb7. 

The  exact  point  decided  in  these  cases,  was  that  the  houses  were  not  the  dwelling- 
houtes  of  the  prosecutor.    But  they  are  sometimes  cited  to  show  tb\t  the  houses  weie 

*  The  following  decisions  will  show  how  the  law  was  before  the  passing  of  this  act 
Rex  V.  Lithgo,  R,  <V  R,  357.  Rex  v.  Chalking,  R.  &  R,  334.  Rex  v.  Clay^m,  Id,  36a 
Eggittton'e  case,  2  EaeCe  P,  C.  424. 2B,SfP,  508.  2  Leach,  C.  a9i3,S.C,Ry  S[  Mood. 
C,  C.  13.  Broton*f  case,  2  EaiVe  P,  C.  493.  GarlandTe  cose.  Id,  493. 1  Leaek^  |44.  Rex 
?.  Weetnard^  R,^R,  495.  Rex  v.  Bennett^  Id,  289.  Rex  v.  Dane^  Mem,  929. 
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usually  lodgeth  in  term-time,  and  in  his  absence  in  the  vacation  his 
chamber  or  study  be  broken  open,  fye.  this  is  burglary,  and  the  in- 
dictmeat  shall  suppose  it  domus  mansionalis  •d,  Co.  P,  C.p.  65. 
14  Car.  1.  ^udley^8  case  before  cited.  (^) 

(^)  ^f^  p^^'  473*  ^7  the  name  oTEmm  and  FlmcK 

BOl  dwelling-hoQwe  at  all,  and  the  statement  of  tome  of  the  cafes  renders  it  probable  that 
•oeh  was  the  opinion  of  the  court 

Upon  the  first  three  of  these  cases,  the  fifth  report  of  the  Engliah  Commissioners  on 
Griminal  Law  contains  the  following  remarks,  (p.  4.):^"  In  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
lldb  point'*  (what  constitutes  a  dwelling-house,)  ^  has  been  discussed,  the  house  was  slepl 
m^  not  by  the  owner,  but  by  a  person  employed  by  him  for  a  particular  purpose,  vix.  the 
yrotectlop  of  the  goods,  and  it  was  held,  that  as  neither  the  owner  nor  any  of  his  family 
htd  slept  there,  the  house  could  not  be  regarded  as  such  a  dwelling-house  as  could  be 
■nde  tiie  subject  of  burglary.  We  do  not  conceiTe  that  these  decisions  are  supported  by 
jwt  principle.  It  appears  to  us  that  every  ooe  who  inhabits,  lodges  in,  or  uses  a  house 
M  his  dwelling  in  the  night-time,  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  tlw  law ;  and  that  he  ia 
•qoally  BO  entitled,  although  his  object  in  being  there  may  be  solely  to  protect  the  pro-^ 
ywty;  and  fiurther,  that  such  protection  ought  equally  to  be  afforded,  whether  the  owner 
m  oocupier  himself  lodgre  there,  or  employ  an  agent  or  senrant  to  do  so  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  is  the  protection  of  the  dwelling-house;  the 
pitper  and  obvious  tests  for  deciding  whether  a  building  be  or  be  not  a  dwelling-house, 
Bust  consist  in  its  having  been  actually  used  as  such,  and  the  continuing  intention  still 
to  nse  it  as  such.  Upon  the  question,  what  kind  of  use  ought  to  give  the  character  of  a 
dwelling-house  to  a  building,  we  conceive  the  proper  answer  to  be,  as  regards  the  crime 
ef  bornary,  the  protection  of  its  inmates  from  violence  during  the  season  of  natural 


*•  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that  to  make  the  question  of  dwelling-house  or  no 
dwelling-house  to  depend  upon  the  particular  duties  to  be  performed  by  a  party  sleeping 
in.  a  house,  would  be  inconvenient,  and  to  deny  protection  because  the  agent  employed 
was  not  a  domestic  servant,  or  because  he  was  placed  there  to  discharge  a  particular 
My,  would  be  unreasonable;  and  wo  have  therefore  ventured  to  suggest  a  more  certain 
ivte.** 

The  rales  on  thb  subject  reported  by  the  English  Commissioners  are  as  follows : — 

Art  14.  The  motive  or  object  for  using  such  building  for  the  purpose  in  the  last  pre. 
•eding  article  mentioned,  (of  lodging  or  dwelling  therein  by  night,)  shall  not  be  deemed 
■eterial  to  the  oflenoe. 

ArU  1 6.  The  mere  casual  occupation  of  any  such  building,  without  the  consent  or 
Deense  of  the  owner  or  occupier  thereof,  that  such  building  should  be  used,  either  con- 
liuenosly  or  at  intervals,  for  the  purpose  of  dwelling  or  lodging  therein  by  night,  shall 
mdL  eonstitute  such  building  a  dwelling-house. 

jie  U  Oitner9hip  in  the  House, — It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  to  whom  the  mansion 
Woogs,  and  to  state  it  with  accuracy  in  the  indictment  If  the  rule,  observes  Mr.  Eastf 
(9  £Bsl*f ,  P.  C.  499,  500,)  by  which  to  ascertain  this  ownership  may  be  compressed  with 
■irfBeient  discrimination  into  a  small  compass,  I  should  say,  generally,  that  where  the 
llgal  tiUe  to  the  whole  mansion  remains  in  the  same  person,  there  if  he  inhabit  it  either 
bf  himself,  his  family  or  servants,  or  even  by  his  guests,  the  indictment  must  lay  the 
eflbooe  to  be  committed  against  his  mansion.  And  so  it  is  if  he  let  out  apartments  to 
inniates  who  have  a  separate  interest  therein,  if  they  have  the  same  outer  door  or  en- 
trance into  the  mansion  in  common  with  himself  Bat  if  distinct  families  be  in  the 
erclosiye  occupation  of  the  house,  and  have  their  ordinary  residence  or  domicile  there 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  proper  owner,  or  if  they  be  only  in  possession  of 
parts  of  the  house,  as  inmates  to  the  owners,  and  have  a  distinct  and  separate  entrance, 
tiMB  the  offence  of  breaking,  &c.  their  separate  apartments  must  be  laid  to  be  done 
■gainst  the  mansion-house  of  such  occupiers  respectively. 

Nice  questions  frequently  arise  as  to  whether  a  party  dwells  in  and  occupies  a  house 

in  his  own  right  or  as  the  servant  of  another.    A  workman  was  employed  at  15fl.  a 

week  wages,  and  a  cottage  free  of  rent  and  taxes  for  hiqi^^lf  and  family  to  dwell  in, 

dpMi  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  judge  at  the  trial  kdd^  that  oa  the  workman  occiu 

VOL.  I. — 49 
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So  it  isy  if  wS.  hires  a  chamber  in  the  house  of  B.  for  a  certain  time 
wherein  he  lodgeth,  and  during  the  time  contracted  for,  it  is  broken 
open,  fyc.  this  is  burglary,  and  the  indictment  shall  suppose  it  to  be 
domum  manHonalem  of  •tf.(A) 

(A)  Chief  Jofltioe  KMng  wm  of  a  different  opinion,  and  tboo^t  in  raeh  caae  the  in- 
dictment ought  to  be  bid  for  breaking  iomum  manMumaUm  of  Jl.  for  while  there  is  bat 
one  entrance,  it  is  hot  one  dwelling-house,  tho  there  be  several  inmates,  but  otherwise  it 
is,  if  a  man  divides  some  rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  and  make  another  door  to 
those  rooms,  KtL  83.  ifc, 

pied  this  cottage  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  his  master,  it  wis 
well  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  workman;  and  upon  a  reference  to  the 
judges,  they  were  of  the  same  opinion.  R.  y.  JoMtn,  R,  ^  R,  535;  and  see  iZ.  v. 
SmutU^  5  Car,  ^  P.  303;  H.  v.  Jarvia,  R.  if  SLI. 

Where  a  toll-gate  boose,  erected  bj  the  trustees  of  a  turnpike,  as  and  for  the  dweHing- 
bouse  of  the  person  who  might  be  employed  to  collect  the  tolls  at  a  particular  gate,  was 
broken  and  entered  in  the  night-time;  and  upon  an  indictment  for  the  burglary  it  ap- 
peared, that  the  trustees  had  let  the  tolls  to  Ward^  and  Ward  had  employed  EUU  (at  weekly 
wages,  with  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  toll-house  in  question)  to  collect  them,  and  that 
Euit  dwelt  in  the  house  for  that  purpose,  the  indictment  having  described  this  as  the 
dwelling-house  of  EUiM,  the  judges  held  the  description  to  be  correct,  for  £SUts  had  the 
exclusive  possession,  it  was  unconnected  with  any  premises  of  WonTs,  and  Ward  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  interest  whatever.    Rex  v.  Can\field^  R,  ^  If.  48. 

And  whore  a  servant  lived  rent-free  in  a  house  belonging  to  his  master,  and  his  master 
paid  the  taxes,  and  his  master's  business  was  carried  on  m  the  house,  but  the  servant 
and  bis  family  were  the  only  persons  who  slept  in  the  house,  and  that  part  of  the  house 
in  which  his  master's  business  was  carried  on  was  at  all  times  open  to  those  parts  in 
which  the  servant  lived ;  upon  an  indictment  for  breaking  and  entering  that  part  of  the 
boose  in  which  the  master's  business  was  carried  on,  it  was  held,  that  it  might  be 
described  as  the  servant's  house,  but  it  was  not  decided  that  it  might  not  idao  be 
described  as  the  house  of  the  master.    Rex  v.  Witt,  R.  Sf  M.  34a 

If  a  servant  live  in  the  house  of  his  master  at  a  yearly  rent,  the  hooae  cannot  be 
described  as  the  master's  house,  though  it  be  on  the  premises  where  the  master's  bosU 
ness  is  carried  on,  and  although  the  servant  has  it  because  of  his  service.  Rex  v.  Jtr- 
vi$,R.^M.Ti  and  see  R.  v.  Smythe,  5  Car.  Sf  P.  303. 

O,  Brown  was  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwellinff-bouse  of  BL  Graydon^  and  steal- 
ing thereout  oats.  A  second  count  stated  it  to  be  in  the  dwelling-house  of  7*.  TVumAaU, 
Oraydon,  a  farmer,  had  a  dwelling-house  in  which  he  lived,  a  stable,  cow-house,  cottage, 
and  barn,  all  in  one  range  of  buildings  in  the  order  mentioned  and  under  one  roof^  but 
they  were  not  inclosed  by  any  wall  or  court-yard,  nor  was  there  any  communication 
fVom  one  to  the  other  within.  TrumbaWe  family  resided  in  the  cottage  by  agreement 
with  Oraydon  when  he  went  into  his  service;  but  TYumball  paid  no  rent,  only  an  abate- 
ment was  made  in  his  wages  on  account  of  his  family  residing  in  *the  cottage.  Some 
corn  having  been  missed  out  of  the  barn,  Trumbull  and  another  person  put  a  bed  in  the 
barn  and  slept  there,  and  a  few  nights  af\er  they  had  so  done,  the  prisoner  unlocked  the 
barn-door  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  oats.  Afler  conviction  judgment  was  respited, 
upon  a  doubt  whether  it  could  be  considered  as  the  dwelling-house  either  of  Grmydam  or 
TrumhaU;  upon  a  reference  it  was  agreed  {Mick,  T,  1787)  by  all  the  judges,  that  the 
sleeping  in  the  barn  made  no  difference,  fiut  they  Asid,  {Buuer,  J.  doubting,)  that  this 
was  no  more  than  a  license  to  TVumball  and  servant  to  lodge  in  the  cottage,  and  not  a 
letting  it  to  him,  and  that  the  barn,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  being  under  the 
same  roof,  continued  parts  of  the  mansion-house  of  Oraydon,  And  many  of  the  judges 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  there  had  been  a  demise  of  the  cottage  to  Trumhallt  the  bam 
would  still  have  continued  part  of  Oraydon^e  dwelling-house  in  point  of  law.  O.  BrmnCt 
case,  3  EaaVe  P.  C.  501. 

So  in  another  case,  where  the  servant  of  three  partners  in  trade  had  weekly  wages  and 
particular  rooms  assigned  to  him  as  lodging  for  himself  and  bis  family  over  the  bank  and 
brewery  office  of  his  employer,  with  wluch  his  lodging  communicated  by  a  trap^loor  and 
a  ladder,  it  was  holden  by  the  twelve  judges  that  a  burglary  iMrni^ittwi  in  the  bankiog- 
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But  if,  in  the  king's  house  at  fVhitehally  or  in  the  great  honse 
of  any  nobleman,  there  be  apartments  or  lodgings  assigned  to  ihm 
jeweller,  treasurer,  steward,  chamberlain,  4*c.  and  any  of  these  lodg* 
ings  be  broken  up  burglarily,  the  indictment  must  suppose  it  to  be 

room  was  well  laid  ai  in  the  dwellin^.house  of  the  three  partners.  Rex  y.  StoekUm  mni 
Mer9,  S  Taunt,  339.  2  Leach,  1015.  Ruee,  if  Ry,  185.  8.  C.  noiti.  Rex  ▼.  Stock, 

A  gardener  lived  in  the  hoase  of  his  master,  quite  separate  from  the  dwelling.hoase 
of  bis  master,  and  the  gardener  had  the  entire  control  of  the  house  he  lived  in,  and  kept 
the  key,  it  was  held  that  on  an  indictment  for  burglary,  the  gardener's  honse  might  bo 
laid  either  as  his  or  his  master*s.  Rtg,  ▼.  Rue^  7  Car,  if  P,  568. 

If  a  house  be  tenanted  by  a  married  woman,  it  must,  in  all  cases,  be  deemed  the  house 
of  her  husband,  and  not  of  her,  even  although  she  live  separate  from  her  husband.  FarT^9 
ease,  Kel.  43.  3  fas^s  P.  C.  504.  and  see  Boggett  v.  JWer,  1  East,  301.  Rex  v.  Smuike^ 
5  Car.  ^  P.  203. 

Where  a  married  woman  lived  apart  from  her  husband,  upon  an  income  arising  from 
property  vested  in  trustees,  for  her  separate  use,  the  judges  held  that  a  house  which  she 
bad  liv^  in,  was  properly  described  as  her  husband's  dwelling-house,  though  she  paid  the 
fent  out  of  her  separate  property,  and  the  husband  had  never  been  in  it  Hex  v.  Frenck 
Bm$9.  if  Ry,  491.  , 

Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling.hooie  of  Oeorge  OtUingi,  it  appeared, 
that  OUlingi  owned  and  had  built  the  house  in  ouesUon,  but  had  never  lived  in  it,  that 
mspecting  his  wife  of  infidelity  with  one  Webedale,  they  agreed  to  separate,  and  he  told 
her  ahe  might  live  in  the  house  in  question,  and  gave  her  a  bed  and  bedding,  Slc,  for  the 
parpoee;  she  afterwards  lived  and  cohabited  with  Webedale  in  the  house  with  the  know- 
ledge of  her  husband;  Websdale  paid  the  expenses  of  housekeeping,  but  never  paid  any 
rent  for  the  house  to  iSHUingi,  I'he  judges  held  thst  the  house  was  properly  described 
M  the  dwelling-house  of  Oulinge,  R,  v.  wUford,  Ruee,  ^  Ry,  517. 

A  prisoner  was  indicted  for  breaking  into  the  house  of  J^izabeth  A,  and  stealing  het 
goods.  There  was  a  second  count,  laying  the  property  of  the  goods  in  the  Queen.  It 
was  shown  by  proof  of  the  record,  that  the  husband  of  Elixabetk  A,  bad  been  convicted 
of  fekm^,  and  it  was  also  proved  that  he  was  still  in  prison,  under  the  sentence,  and  that 
the  articles  stolen  were  his  before  bis  conviction,  and  had  remained  in  the  house  from 
the  time  of  his  apprehension,  and  that  the  wife  continued  in  possession  of  the  house  and 
goods  till  they  were  stolen  by  the  prisoner.  It  was  held  that  the  prisoner  might  be  pro- 
perly convicted  of  larceny  on  the  second  count,  which  laid  the  property  of  the  goods  in 
the  queen,  although  there  had  been  no  office  found,  and  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
of  housebreaking,  as  that  part  of  the  indictment  which  laid  the  goods  and  the  house  to 
be  those  of  Elizabeth  A,  could  not  be  supported.   Reg,  v.  Whitehead,  9  Car,  if  P.  439. 

A  house,  in  part  of  which  a  man  lives,  and  other  parts  of  which  he  lets  to  lodgers,  may 
be  considered  and  described  as  his  house,  though  he  has  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insoi- 
vent  Debtor's  Act,  and  executed  an  assignment,  including  the  house,  if  the  assignee  has 
not  taken  possession:  at  least,  no  objection  can  be  made,  if  in  other  counts  it  be  stated 
M  the  honse  of  the  assignee,  and  in  others  of  the  lodger,  in  whose  room  the  offence 
was  committed.  Rex  v.  Ball,  R.  Sf  M,  C,  C.  30. 

In  the  case  of  persons  employed  by  the  crown  or  public  companies,  the  same  rule  pre- 
Tails  as  in  other  cases.  If  burglary  be  committed  in  the  Invalid  Office  at  Cheleea,  in 
Somenet  Hoaee  in  Whitehall,  in  any  of  the  public  offices  or  royal  palaces,  the  mansion 
most  be  laid  as  the  Queen's.  1  Leach,  324,  and  in  notie.  Rex  v.  WiUiame,  ante  p.  533. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  corporations,  for  if  a  burglary  be  laid  to  be  in  a  dwelling- 
house  of  one  of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  African  Company,  it  will  be  bad,  although  a 
oorporation  cannot  be  resident  Kel,  37.  1  Leach,  324,  in  notie,  2  EaaVi  P,  C.  504. 

But  it  has  been  holden  that  if  the  agent  of  a  trading  company  reside  in  the  house  of 
his  employers  in  town,  it  may  properly  be  laid  as  his  dwelling.  Rex  v.  Margethe,  3 
Laaek,  930. 

So  a  city  hall  may  be  described  as  the  residence  of  the  clerk  to  the  company  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Id,  in  notie. 

The  ground  tor  these  two  last  decisions  is  stated  to  be  that  the  punishment  of  burglary 
was  intended  to  protect  the  actual  occupant  from  the  terror  of  disturbance  during  the 
hours  of  darkness  and  repose,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  terror,  which  is 
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domus  tnansionalis  of  the  king,  or  of  him  that  is  trnly  lord  or  pro- 
prietor of  the  house,  for  they  have  the  use  of  the  lodgings  as  senrants 
only,  and  not  as  owners:  Hungate*8  case  t>efore  cit^.(t) 

(f)j».529. 


of  the  enence  of  the  crime  could,  from  a  breakiDg  and  entry  in  one  place,  produce  an 
effect  in  another.  2  Leaeh^  931. 

J,  Picket  waa  indicted  for  burglary  in  the  dwelling.hoateof  the  JSoaf  India  CiM^psw, 
which  la  inhabited  bj  their  eervants,  and  he  was  convicted  and  eiecuted.  O.  B,  AmiL 
1765.   2  ^Mi'f  P.  C.  501. 

C.  Maynard  was  indicted  for  bnrglarj  in  the  mantion-bonse  of  the  master,  fellows  and 
•chirrs  of  Bennet  College  in  Cambridge,  It  appeared  that  he  broke  into  the  butter  j  of 
the  college,  and  there  stole  some  money;  and  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  upon  a 
reference  to  them,  that  it  was  burgUu'y.   C.  JMayRanTt  case,  2  EatfM  P.  C.  501. 

If,  by  an  actual  severance,  all  internal  communication  be  cut  off,  the  partitions  become 
distinct  houses,  so  that  if  one  house  is  divided  to  accommodate  the  families  of  two  part- 
ners, though  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  whole  are  paid  out  of  the  common  fund,  each 
part  win  be  regarded  as  a  mansion.  R.  ▼.  Jonet^  1  ImcA,  537.  2  EatVa  P.  C.  504. 
TVaey  ▼.  Talhoi,  Salk.  532. 

But  a  house,  the  joint  property  of  partners  in  trade,  in  which  their  business  is  carried 
on  may  be  described  as  the  dwelling-house  of  all  the  partners,  though  only  one  of  the 
partners  reside  in  it  Rex  ▼.  Athea,  R  Sf  M.  329. 

Where  inmates  have  several  rooms  in  a  house  of  which  they  keep  the  keys  and  inhabit 
them  severally  with  their  families,  yet  if  they  enter  at  one  outer  door  with  the  owner, 
these  rooms  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  inmates,  but  the  indictment 
ought  to  be  for  breaking  the  house  of  the  owner.  But  if  the  owner  inhabits  no  part  of 
the  house,  or  even  if  he  occupy  a  shop  or  a  cellar  in  it,  but  do  not  sleep  therein,  the 
apartments  of  such  shall  be  considered  as  their  respective  dwelling-houses.  CarreWi 
case,  1  Leaeh^  237.     Trapthaw^$  case,  1  Leach^  427.  and  see  1  Hawk,  c,  38.  t .  26. 

If  the  owner  who  lets  out  apartments  in  his  house  to  other  persons,  sleep  under  the 
■ame  roof,  and  have  but  one  outer  door  common  to  him  and  his  lodgers,  who  are  only  in- 
mates, all  their  apartments  are  parcel  of  the  one  dwelling-house  of  the  owner.  Ket  84. 
But  if  the  owner  do  not  lodge  in  the  same  house,  or  if  he  and  the  lodgers  enter  by  di^- 
ent  outer  doors,  the  apartments  so  let  out  are  the  mansion  for  the  time  being  of  each 
lodger  respectively,  even  though  the  rooms  are  let  by  the  year.  2  £a«l*t  P.  C.  505. 

Where  a  servant  of  the  prosecutor  dwelt  in  a  part  of  the  house,  snd  the  rest  (ezceptbg 
the  shop)  was  let  off  to  lodgers ;  the  judges  held  that  the  shop,  which  was  in  the  prose- 
cutor's occupation,  was  properly  describ^  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  proeecator.  Rex 
▼.  Gibbone,  Ruee.  if  Ry>  442. 

Where  the  prosecutor  having  a  dwelling-house  with  a  shop  adjoining  it,  with  sepa- 
rate entrances  from  the  street,  but  the  shop  having  a  back  door  into  a  passage  in  the 
bouse,  let  the  shop  to  his  son,  who  used  it  as  a  place  of  business  only,  and  did  not  reside 
tliere;  a  burglary  having  been  committed  in  the  shop,  the  judges  held  that  it  was 
properly  described  in  the  indictment  as  the  dwelling  of  the  fsther.  Rex  t.  Seyten^ 
Ru9$.  if  Ry.  202. 

If  the  owner  let  off  a  part,  but  do  not  dwell  in  the  part  he  reserves  for  himself  then 
the  part  let  off  is  deemed  in  law  the  dwelling-house  of  the  party  who  dwells  in  it,  whe- 
ther it  communicates  internally  with  the  other  part  or  not ;  but  the  part  he  has  reserved 
for  himself  is  not  the  subject  of  burglary,  it  is  not  his  dwelling-house,  for  he  does  not 
dwell  in  it,  nor  can  it  be  deemed  the  dweUiiig-house  of  the  tenant,  for  it  forms  no  part  of 
bis  lodging.  1  Leaeh,  89,  237, 437. 

Where  the  coachman  rented  the  loft  over  a  coach-house  and  stables,  and  he  and  his 
family  resided  in  it,  a  burgkiry  committed  in  it  was  holden  to  be  well  laid,  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  dwelling-house  of  the  coachman.  Rex  v.  TVimer.  1  Leaeh,  305. 

The  governor  of  the  workhouse  at  Birmingham,  under  a  contract  for  seven  years,  with 
the  guardians  and  overseers  of  that  place,  occupied  and  dwelt  in  the  governor's  liouse 
with  the  exception  of  one  room,  which  the  guardians  and  overseers  reserved  for  them- 
selves as  an  office,  and  three  other  rooms  as  store  rooms:  the  clerk  of  the  guardians  and 
overseers  kept  one  key  of  the  office,  the  governor  another,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  effects  in  case  of  fire,  and  the  room  was  cleaned  and  taken  eare  of  by  tfao  ( 
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And  80  it  is,  if  •^.  comes  to  the  inn  of  B.  and  there  hath  a  chamber 
appointed  for  his  lodging,  and  this  chamber  is  broken  up  bnrglarilf, 
it  shall  suppose  it  to  be  domus  mansionalis  of  B.  the  inn-keeper,  be- 
cause the  interest  is  in  him,  and  Ji,  hath  only  the  use  of  it  for  his 
lodging,  without  any  certain  interest. 

A  tent  or  booth  in  a  fair  or  market  is  not  such  a  domus  mansio* 
naluj  wherein  burglary  may  be  committed,  but  robbery  therein  com- 
mitted, the  owner,  his  wife  or  servants  being  therein,  is  specially 
exempted  from  clergy  by  the  statute  of  5  fy  6  E.  6.  cap.  9.  before 
mentioned.  Co.  P.  C.  p,  64. 

If  ji.  have  a  shop  parcel  of  his  mansion-house,  and  it  be  brokea 
open  in  the  night,  ^c.  it  is  a  burglary,  and  the  indictment  shall  sup- 
pose, that  he  brake  and  entred  domum  mansionalem  of  ^.  for  it  is 
parcel  thereof. 

But  if  •/?.  let  the  shop  to  B,  for  a  year,  and  B.  holds  it,  and  works 
or  trades  in  it,  but  iodgeth  in  his  own  house  at  night,  and  this  shop 

■ervant,  this  office  being  broken  and  entered  in  the  night  time,  ten  of  the  judges  held 
that  it  could  not  be  described  as  the  dweiling-houae  of  the  governor.  Rex  ▼.  WU$on^ 
BmB$.  ^  Ry.  lis, 

8o  where  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house,  warehouse,  and  oounting-house  within  th« 
•ame  curtilage,  let  his  dwelling-house  to  his  warehouseman,  at  a  yearlj  rent,  the  count* 
iog-hoose  and  warehouse  being  broken  and  entered  in  the  night  time,  the  judges  held, 
fhat  this  was  not  burglary,  that  the  counting-house  and  warehouse  could  not  be  described 
M  the  dwelling  house  or  the  master,  because  the  dwelling-house  was  occupied  b?  the 
warehouseman  as  tenant  and  not  as  servant,  nor  could  they  be  described  as  the  dweUing- 
bouse  of  the  tenant,  for  they  formed  no  part  of  his  holding.  Rex  ▼.  Jarvi$t  R,  Sf  M.  S^ 
B.  V.  Smythe,  5  Car,  Sf  P.  202. 

If  the  owner  let  the  whole  of  a  dwelling-house,  retaining  no  part  of  it  for  his  or  hit 
frmily*s  dwelling,  the  part  each  tenant  occupies  and  dwells  in  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  the 
dwelling-house  of  each  tenaiTt,  whether  the  parts  holden  by  the  respective  tenants  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  internally  or  not  Thus,  where  the  owners  of  a  house  divided  a  shop 
into  two  by  a  partition,  each  having  a  door  opening  into  the  street,  and  let  one  of  them 
and  some  rooms  in  the  house  to  Choice,  and  the  other  with  the  remainder  of  the  house* 
to  Ryan,  at  the  end  of  each  shop  was  a  door  opening  into  a  common  passage  that  led  to 
one  common  staircase.  Choice  paid  JCIOO  a  year,  and  the  taxes  for  the  whole  house,  for 
kts  part.  Ryan  paid  £80  a  year  for  his :  each  had  his  separate  family,  separate  kitchen, 
dec.;  but  the  rooms  occupied  by  each  opened  on  the  common  staircase  above-mentioned. 
Upon  an  indictment  for  burglary,  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  entered  at  the  window  of 
the  common  staircase,  unlocked  the  door  of  Ryan'g  shop,  and  entered  it  The  judges 
held,  that  the  place  was  rifrhtly  described  in  the  indictment  as  the  dwelling-house  of 
Myn.  Res  v.  Batiy,  R.  ^  M.  23. 

One  Richard*  let  her  dwelling-house  to  her  son  Jonah,  and  a  warehouse  communicat- 
log  internally  with  the  dwelling-house  to  Jociah  and  his  younger  brother,  at  a  separate 
rent  Jooiah  lived  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  constantlv  used  the  communication  between 
that  and  the  warehouse,  both  brothers  carried  on  their  joint  business  in  the  warehouse : 
the  warehouse  being  broken  and  entered  in  the  night  time,  the  judges  held  that  it  could 
feot  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  as  the  dwelling-house  was  holden  under  a 
demise  to  Jooiah  alone,  and  he  alone  dwelt  in  it,  and  the  warehouse  was  holden  under  a 
distinct  demise  to  himself  and  his  brother.  Rex  v.  Jenkino,  R,  Sf  R,  244. 

Where  a  lodger  occupied  a  sleeping-room  on  the  first  floor  and  a  workshop  in  the 
attic,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  was  occupied  by  other  lodgers,  a  burglary  in  the  work- 
shop  was  holden  by  the  judges  to  be  well  laid,  to  have  been  committed  in  the  dwelling- 
bouse  of  the  lodger  who  rented  it  Rex  v.  Carrell,  1  Leach,  237. 

A  man  cannot  be  indicted  for  burglary  in  his  own  house;  therefore,  if  the  owner  of  a 
bouse  break  and  enter  into  the  room  of  his  lodger,  and  steal  his  goods,  he  can  only  be 
convicted  of  the  larceny.  Kel.  84.  2  Eatt*$  P.  C.  502,  506. 
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is  broken  open,  ^c.  the  indictment  cannot  be,  that  domum  mansio- 
nalem  o{Jl.fregit,  for  it  was  severed  by  the  lease  during  the  time,(Ar) 
but  then  whether  he  may  be  indicted  for  burglary  as  in  the  domus 
mansionalis  of  B?  and  certainly  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  if  B.  or 
his  servant  sometimes  lodge  in  the  shop,  it  is  burglary,  and  it  shall  be 
supposed  domus  mansionalis  of  B.  and  this  is  common  experience. 
But  suppose  he  never  lodges  there,  but  only  works  or 
[  558  ]  trades  therein  in  the  day  time,  and  he  or  his  servants  never 
lodge  there  at  night,  whether  this  be  a  burglary  to  break 
and  enter  this  shop  to  commit  a  felony? 

And  certainly  it  was  in  this  case  antiently  held  burglary,  M.  37  ^ 
38  Eliz.  B,  R.  Calebs  case,(m)  an  indictment,  quod  shopam  cujus* 
dam  Ricardi  burglaritir  etjeionici  /regit  ^  intravit  fyc.  it  was  ad- 
mitted, for  the  matter,  by  the  court  of  king's  bench  to  be  good ;  but 
doubted,  whether  it  was  good,  because  it  was  cujusdum  Ricardi 
without  mentioning  his  sirname,  and  with  this  also  agrees  my  lord 
Coke  in  ierminiSj  Co.  P.  C.  p.  64.  in  these  words.  But  a  shop  tahere- 
infant/  person  doth  converse j  being  parcel  of  a  mansion-house  or 
not  parcel^  is  taken  for  a  mansion-house. 

But  T.n  Jac.  Hutton^s  Rep,  33.  it  is  ruled  to  be  no  burglary  to 
break  open  such  a  shop,  and  accordingly  the  practice  hath  always 
gone  at  Newgate  sessions  since  my  time  or  observation,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  holden  no  burglary  to  break  open  such  a  shop;  but  if  the 
shop  keeper,  or  his  servant,  usually  or  often  lodge  in  the  shop  at 
night  it  is  then  domus  mansionalis,  in  which  a  burglary  may  be 
committed. 

Domus  mansionalis  doth  not  only  include  the  dwelling-house, 
but  also  the  out-houses,  that  are  parcel  thereof,  as  barn,  stable, 
cow-houses,  dairy-houses,  if  they  are  parcel  of  the  messuage,  tho 
they  are  not  under  the  same  roof,  or  joining  contiguous  to  it;  and 
therefore,  if  such  stable  or  out-house  belonging  to  the  dwelling- 
house  be  broken  open  in  the  night-time  with  intent  to  steal,  it  is  bur- 
glary, and  with  this  agrees  Co.  P.  C.p.  64,  65.  Dalt.  cap.  99.  p.  254, 
255.  where  for  breaking  open  a  back-house  of  Robert  Castle'* s^  eight 
or  nine  yards  distant  from  the  dwelling-house,  only  a  pale  reaching 
between  them,  two  were  arraigned  and  condemned  for  burglary; 
and  so  it  was  agreed  by  all  the  judges  in  the  time  of  chief  justice 
HydeXdiSi  1665,  and  the  law  was  accordingly,  and  the  contrary  prac- 
tice in  one  much  blamed ;  and  altho  it  was  said  by  some,  that  it  had 
not  been  so  used,  and  that  the  statute  of  4  4*  5  P.  4*  ^-  cap.  4.  dis- 
tinguished between  a  dwelling-house  and  a  barn,  yet  at 
[  559  ]  length  all  the  judges  agreed,  that  the  felonious  breaking  of 
a  barn,  parcel  of  a  messuage,  to  steal  corn,  was  burglary  ac- 
cording to  my  lord  Coke,  ubi  supra,  and  with  this  agrees  2  E.  6.  B. 
Corone  180. 

But  if  the  bam,  or  stable,  or  cow-house  be  no  parcel  of  the  mes- 
suage, as  if  a  man  takes  a  lease  of  a  dwelling-house  from  ^.  and  of 

(Xr)  Kd.  84.  (m)  Jib.  466. 
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ft  barn  from  B.  or  if  it  be  far  remote  from  the  dweiling-house)  and 
not  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  reasonably  esteemed  parcel  thereof;  as  if  it 
stands  a  bow-shot  off  from  the  house,  and  not  within,  or  near  the 
cartilage  of  the  chief  house;  then  the  breaking  of  it  is  not  burglary, 
for  it  is  not  domua  marmonalis^  nor  any  part  thereof. 

An  indictment  that  noctanter  clausum  or  cartilagium /elonici  4r 
burglariiir  fregii  ad  occidendum  oxfurandum  is  not  good^and  yet 
22  ^88iz.  95.  burglary  is  defined  to  break  houses^  churches^  walls, 
€Ouri8f  or  gates  in  time  ofpeace,{n) 

So  that  by  that  book  it  should  seem,  that  if  a  man  hath  a  wall 
about  his  house  for  its  safeguard,  and  a  thief  in  the  night  break  the 
wall  or  the  gate  thereof,  and  finding  the  doors  of  the  house  open,  he 
enters  into  the  house,  this  is  burglary;  but  otherwise  it  had  been,  if 
be  had  come  over  the  wall  of  the  court,  and  found  the  door  of  the 
home  open;  then  it  had  been  no  burglary. 

5.  To  make  up  burglary,  it  must  not  be  only  to  break  and  enter  a 
house  in  the  night-time,  but  either  a  felony  must  be  committed  in  the 
house,  or  it  must  be  to  the  intent  to  commit  a  felony.[12] 

If  the  indictment  be,  quod  domum  mansionalem  J.  S.  /elonid  ^ 
hurglarit^r  /regit  fy  intravit,  4*  od  tunc  fy  ibidem  certain  goods  of 
/.  S.  feloni^  Er  burglariter  furatus  fuity  cepit  §•  asportavitj  the 
indictment  compriseth  two  offenses,  viz.  burglary  and  felony,  and 
therefore  he  may  be  acquitted  of  burglary,  if  the  case  be  so,  upon 
the  evidence,  and  found  guilty  only  of  the  felony,  and  then  he  shaU 
have  his  clergy. 

Or  he  may  be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  but  then  qumrcj 
whether  he  can  be  found  guilty  of  the  burglary,  because  [  560  J 
tho  where  the  indictment  compriseth  burglary  and  felony, 
the  indictment  is  good,  tho  it  be  not  supposed  in  the  indictment,  that 

(n)  Thif  wu  antiently  nnderetood  only  of  the  walls  or  gates  af  the  city:  vide  Spel> 
nan  in  verba  burgUtria ;  if  so,  it  will  not  support  oar  author's  following  conclusion, 
wherein  he  applies  it  to  the  wall  of  a  private  house. 


.  [12]  8ee  anie^  note  [I]  p.  548.  The  punishment  for  this  offence  in  England  is  now 
regulated  by  7  WiU.  IV.  4r  1  Viet,  e,  86,  s.  3,  by  which  it  is  enacted,  "^That  whosoever 
■ball  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  burglary  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the  term  of  the  natural  life  of  such  offender,  or 
for  any  term  not  less  than  ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
three  years.** 

-  To  the  punishment  of  imprisonment  may  be  added  hard  labour,  with  or  without  soH« 
tary  confinement:  such  confinement  not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  nor  thre« 
months  in  any  one  year.    Id.  $ect,  7. 

For  burglary  and  assaulting  with  intent  to  murder,  Slc,  the  offender  shall  suffer 
death.  7  WM.  IV.  i  1  Vict,  e.  86,  sect.  2;  see  Reg.  v.  Watkine,  2  Mood.  C.  C.  217; 
Reg.  ▼.  Polly,  I  Car.  Sf  Kir.  77. 

For  the  U.  S.  Statutes  see  the  act  of  March  3d,  1825,  $ect.  4;  Peter$*$  Statutee  at 
Large,  vol.  4,  p.  107.  For  the  statutes  of  Maeeackueeite,  see  Rev.  Stat  e.  126,  eeete.  9, 
10.  For  the  sUtntes  of  JVeio  York,  see  2  Rev.  <Stot.  668,  t.  10,  el  $eq.  For  the  statutes 
of  New  Jertey,  see  Statutee  of  New  Jereey,  1847,  Tit.  Crimee  and  Puniehmentt,  ^  33, 
jk  266.  For  the  statutes  of  Pennsylvania,  see  Act  of  31st  May,  1718,  Stroud^s  Purd. 
144  eth  Ed.,  155  1th  Ed.  lU.  Burglary.  For  the  sUtutes  of  Virginia^  see  1  Rev.  Code^ 
dk.l7»t.24. 
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it  was  ed  inlentione  ad  bona  furandum^  for  the  act  of  theft  being 
charged  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his  intention; 
but  when  he  is  acquitted  of  the  felony,  then,  there  being  nothing  ex- 
pressly charged  in  the  indictmenty  that  bur glariter  /regit,  ^c.  ed 
intentione  ad  bona  fye,  felonicl  furandum,  it  stands  single  as  if  the 
indictment  had  been  of  single  burglary,  in  which  case  the  clause  of 
ed  intentione  ad  furandum  fyc.  had  been  necessary  to  complete  a 
single  burglary. 

It  seems  therefore  necessary  in  such  case  not  only  to  charge  him, 
that  in  nocte  fy  burglariter  4*  felonich  domum,  ^.  /regit  ^  intra- 
vitf  4*  bona  ^c.  cepit,  but  also  farther  to  say  ed  intentione  ad  bona 
4*  catalla  fyc,  in  eddem  domo  existentia  /elonidt  ft  burglariter 
furandum,  and  to  add  also  the  particular  felony,  4*  ^  ^^ne  4* 
ibidem  unum  acyphum  argenteum  fyc.  and  then,tho  he  be  acquitted 
of  the  felony,  the  rest  of  the  indictment  stands  good  against  hiW^as 
a  simple  burglary,  and  he  may  be  convicted  of  it,  tho  acquitted  of 
the  felony. 

And  I  think  that  as  the  offenses  of  burglary  and  felony  may  be 
joined  in  the  same  indictment,  so  three  offenses  may  be  joined  in  the 
same  indictment,  and  if  he  be  acquit  of  the  one,  he  may  be  coo- 
yicted  of  the  other  two,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  exclude  a  male* 
factor  of  his  clergy  where  the  offense  is  great,  as  namely  for  bur- 
glary, for  felony,  and  for  felony  upon  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  B.  6. 
cap.  9.  for  there  may  be  an  offense  against  that  statute,  which  will 
exclude  from  clergy,  and  yet  not  amount  to  burglary;  and  the  form 
of  the  indictment  may  run  thus,  Quod  ^.  prima  die  Februarii  anno 
regni  domini  Caroli  &c.  in  nocte  ejusdem  diei  vi  &  armis  apud  B. 
felonic^  &  burglariter  domum  mansionalem  fregit  &  intravit  eft  in* 
tentione  ad  bona  &  catalla  ejusdem  B.  in  eftdem  domo  existentia 
felonic^  &  burglariter  furandum,  capiendum  &  asportandum,  &  ad 
tunc  &  ibidem  vi  &  armis  unum  scyphum  ai^enteum  ejusdem  B.  in 
efidem  domo  existentem  felonic^  ^  burglariter  furatus  fuit,  cepit  & 
asportavit,  ipso  B.  ac  uxore,  liberis  &  famulis  suis  in  e&dem  domo 
tunc  existentibus,  contra  pacem,  &c. 

And  note,  that  such  an  indictment  need  not  conclude  eon- 
[  561  ]  traformam  statuti,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  brings  the  case  so 
within  the  statute,  as  to  exclude  clergy;  and  so,  upon  the 
statute  of  23  /T.  8.  cap.  1. 

And  upon  this  indictment,  if  it  falls  out  upon  the  evidence  that  he 
is  guilty  of  the  burglary,  but  not  guilty  of  the  stealing,  he  may  be 
convict  of  the  burglary,  and  so  ousted  of  clergy,  tho  he  be  found  not 
guilty  of  the  felony:  again,  tho  he  be  found  not  guilty  of  the  burglary, 
because,  it  may  be,  the  breach  of  the  house  was  in  the  day-time,  the 
dweller,  his  wife  or  servants  in  the  house,  yet  he  may  be  found  guilty 
of  the  felony  within  the  qualifications  contained  in  the  indictment 
pursuant  to  the  statute  of  5  ^  6  £.  6.  and  so  ousted  of  his  clergy,  for 
that  is  not  confined  either  to  the  day  or  night:  again,  if  upon  the 
evidence  it  appears  not  to  be  burglary,  b.ecause  done  in  the  day-time, 
nor  yet  felony  so  qualified  as  is  excluded  from  clergy,  because  either 
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there  was  no  act  of  breaking,  or  if  there  were,  yet  the  dweller,  his 
wife  or  servants  were  not  in  the  house,  he  may  be  convict  of  common 
larciny,and  so  have  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  so  much  for  burglary  joined  with  larciny. 

Simple  burglary  is  where  the  breaking  and  entering  is  ed  intent. 
Hone  ad  bona  4*  catalla  furandnm^  or  ad  interjiciendum,  fyc,  and 
Ihis  clause,  as  it  is  usually  added  in  cases  of  simple  burglary,  so  it  is 
necessary;  and  hereupon  these  things  are  observable. 

1.  That  altho  the  breaking  and  entring  be  charged  to  be  done 
kurglaritevj  yet  if  the  intention  of  that  entry  be  either  laid  in  the 
indictment,  or  appears  upon  the  evidence  to  be  to  the  intent  only  to 
commit  a  trespass  and  not  a  felony,  as  ed  intentione  ad  ipsum  A.  ad 
tunc  4*  ibidem  verberanduniy  it  is  no  burglary,  but  it  must  be  laid 
and  proved  to  be  ed  intentione  to  steal  or  to  kill,  or  to  commit  some 
Other  felony,  for  tho  the  killing  or  murder  may  be  the  consequence 
of  beating,  yet,  if  the  primary  intention  were  not  to  kill,  the  intention 
of  beating  will  not  make  burglary.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  es.  13  H,  4.  7.  ft.[13] 

2.  That  if  a  man  in  the  night  break  and  enters  a  house  to  the  in- 
tent to  commit  a  felony,  tho  he  attains  not  that  intent,  but 

takes  or  steals  nothing,  this  is  burglary,  and  excluded  from  [  562  j 
clergy.  23  Assiz.  39  Sf  95.  Dy.  99.  Crompi.  31.  a.  Coron. 
264.  Slam/.  P.  C.  p.  30.  a.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  63.  and  herein  it  diffen  from 
robbery. 

3.  It  seems,  that  the  intention  to  commit  a  felony  to  make  a  burg- 
lary must  be  an  intention  of  such  a  fact,  as  was  felony  by  the  com* 
mon  law  (and  not  of  a  felony  newly  made  by  act  of  parliament,}  as 
larciny,  or  homicide. 

It  hath  been  therefore  doubted,  whether  the  breaking  of  a  house  in 
.  the  night  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape  be  burglary  or  not,  Crompt. 
fol.  32.  thinks  it  is  not,  because,  made  felony  by  the  statute  of  ff^estm. 
2.  cap.  34.;(/9)  but  Dall.  cap.  99.  p.  255.(9)  thinks  it  would  be  burg- 
lary; because,  rape  was  felony  by  the  common  law,  until  the  statute 
of  fVestm.  1.  cap.  13.(r)  which  turned  it  into  a  trespass  punishable 
by  two  years  imprisonment,  and  so  the  statute  of  ff^estm.  2.  was  but 
a  restitution  of  the  common  law,  and  a  setting  aside  of  the  statute  of 
fVestm.  1.  and  this  seems  to  be  the  more  warrantable  opinion  that  it 
is  burglary;  but  of  this  hereafter. 

Now  as  to  clergy  in  case  of  burglary. [14] 
'  If  it  be  such  a  burglary,  as  is  also  joined  with  actual  theft  or  rob- 
bery, and  that  robbery  or  theft  be  so  laid  in  the  indictment,  and 
proved  upon  evidence,  as  answers  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  or 
1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  or  5  ^  6  iS.  6.  cap.  9.  whereof  enough  hath  been  said 
before,  then  the  principal  in  such  burglary  is  in  those  cases,  which 

(/»)  3  Co.  InstU.  433.  (q)  New  Edit,  p.  489.  (r)  9  Co.  Jn»t.  180. 

[13]  Rex  T.  Knight,  2  EaiV$  P.  C.  510;  A  513;  Rex  v.  Smith,  R.^R.An;  Ri9 
Y.  Briee,  Id.  450 ;  The  State  y.  Eaton,  3  Harringt.  R.  55i. 

[14]  See  ante  note  at  p.  519. 
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are  within  those  statutes,  ousted  of  his  clergy,  and  the  accessaries 
before  are  ousted  of  their  clergy  by  the  statute  o{AfyS.P.8r  M,  cap, 
4.  but  the  accessaries  qfter  have  their  clergy,  as  hath  been  said;  but 
in  case  of  simple  burglary,  or  burglary  with  theft,  laid  to  be  only 
felonice  fy  burglariter^  the  principal  is  ousted  of  clergy  if  outlawed 
or  convict  by  verdict  or  confession,  but  is  not  ousted  of  clergy  in  case 
of  standing  mute,  not  directly  answering,  or  challenging  above  twenty, 
by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz,  cap,  l.{s) 

But  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap,  12.  <*If  the  breaking  of  the 
house  be  in  the  day,  or  night  time  with  intent  to  rob  or 
[  563  3  steal,  anv  person  being  in  the  house  and  put  in  fear,  tho 
nothing  be  stolen,  yet  he  shall  be  ousted  of  hisclergy,  if  con- 
vict by  verdict  or  confession,  or  stand  mute,  or  challenge  peremp- 
torily above  twenty ;''(/)  for  this  statute  extends  to  this  special  kind 
of  burglary,  11  Co.  Rep,  36.  b,  Poulier^s  case,  tho  nothing  be  stolen, 
and  so  differs  from  the  statutes  of  23  and  25  H,  8.  which  require  a 
stealing,  as  well  as  a  breaking  the  house. 

But  tho  in  case  of  robbery  in  any  dwelling-house,  and  therewith 
putting  in  fear,  according  to  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  l.>or  with- 
out putting  in  fear  according  to  the  statute  of  5  4*  6  E,  6.  cap.  9. 
the  malicious  commanding,  hiring  or  counselling  of  such  offense  is 

Eut  out  of  clergy,  if  so  specially  laid  in  the  indictment,  Dy.  183.  b. 
y  the  statute  of  4  fy  5  P.  fy  M.  cap.  4.  yet  such  accessaries  before^ 
are  not  oust  of  clergy  in  case  of  breaking  a  house  to  commit  a  rob- 
bery putting  in  fear,  tho  the  principal  be  ousted  of  clergy  by  1  Eliz. 
cap,  12. 

But  accessaries  before  or  after  are  not  ousted  of  clergy  by  this 
statute,  or  the  statute  o[  A  fy  5  P,  Sf  M.  cap.  4. 

And  this  statute  doth  oust  of  clergy  not  only  those  that  actually 
break,  or  actually  enter  the  house,  but  also  all  those  that  are,  in  law, 
principals  in  burglary,  all  those  that  are  present,  aiding  and  assist- 
ing, or  that  stand  to  watch  at  the  field-gate,  while  the  others  of  the 
confederacy  or  company  break  and  enter  the  house. 

And  so  it  differs  from  the  case  of  robbing  of  a  person  in  his  dwell- 
ing-house, none  being  within,  upon  the  statute  of  39  Eliz.  cap.  15. 
for  that  statute  excludes  from  clergy  only  those  persons  that  actually 
enter  into  the  house,  and  not  those  who,  tho  of  the  confederacy,  and 
present  aiding  and  abetting,  yet  never  entered  the  house  \  quod  vide 
supra. 

But  as  to  accessaries  be/ore  or  after,  they  are  not  ousted  of  their 

clergy  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  nor  doth  the  statute  of 

4  fy  5  P.  ^  M.  extend  to  oust  accessaries  before  of  clergy 

[564]  in  cases  of  burglary  ;(u)  but  in  cases  of  robbing  of  houses 

within  the  qualifications  and  circumstances  of  the  statute 

(t)  Thii  defect  it  supplied  by  3  4*  4  W.  ^  M.  cap,  9. 

(/)  This  statute  does  not  exclude  thoe  who  challengfe  peremptorily  above  twenty; 
this,  according  to  our  author*s  opinion,  (ftje  poMtea^  Lib.  II.  cap.  48.)  waf  needless;  but 
tbey  are  since  excluded  by  3  4r  4  W,  ^  M.  cap,  9. 

(u)  But  they  are  since  ousted  bj  3  if  A  W.  Sf  BL  cap,  9. 
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of  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  or  5  4*  6  £.  6.  cap.  9.  and  not  Co  burglary  at 
large.(af) 

And  thus  far  concerning  larciny,  robbery  and  burglary, 
which  are  felonies  by  the  common  law.  [  565  J 

(jp)  Since  oor  aathor  wrote,  there  ha?e  been  other  lUtates  nude  to  take  away  clergj 
in  caaes  of  larcinj  committed  in  dwelling-housei,  &o. 

By  Z  if  AW,  if  Jf.  cap,  9.  **  Clergy  ia  ousted  from  thoae  who  shall  feloniooaly  take 
away  any  goods  in  anv  dwellinsr.hoose,  any  person  being  therein  and  pot  in  roar,  or 
aball  rob  any  dwelling-house  in  the  day.time,any  person  beinff  therein;  or  shall  comfort, 
aid,  counsel  or  command  any  person  to  commit  any  of  the  said  offenses,  or  to  break  any 
dwelling-house,  shop  or  warehouse  thereto  belonging,  and  therewith  used  in  the  day- 
time, and  feloniously  to  take  away  any  money  or  goods  to  the  value  of  fi?e  shillings, 
altho  no  person  be  within  such  dwelling-house,  dtc  or  shall  counsel,  hire  or  command 
any  person  to  commit  any  burglary,  if  they  be  convicted,  stand  mute,  or  challenge 
peremptorily  above  twenty.** 

The  design  of  this  clause  was  to  deprive  the  accessaries  htfott  of  the  beneBt  of  the 
dergy ;  but  thb  statute  not  mentioning  booths  nor  out-houses,  leaves  the  accessaries  in 
mch  cases  to  their  clergy. 

The  same  statute  enacts,  **  That  persons  indicted  for  a  crime,  of  which  being  convict 
they  abould  not  have  their  clergy  by  anv  former  statute,  shall  not  have  it  if  they  stand 
mote,  or  will  not  answer  dire^y,  or  challenge  peremptorily  above  twenty,  or  be  out- 
lawed. 

**  Persons  indicted  of  felony  for  stealing  of  goods,  &c.  if  convicted,  stand  mute,  will ' 
not  directly  answer,  or  challenge  peremptorily  above  twenty,  shall  lose  their  clergy, 
if  it  appears  upon  evidence  or  examination;  that  the  goods  were  taken  in  another  county 
in  sneh  a  manner,  whereof,  if  convicted  by  a  jury  of  that  county  they  should  not  have 
their  clergy.** 

This  part  of  the  statute  helps  the  several  former  acts,  which  were  defective  either  ae 
to  the  point  of  standing  mute,  or  challenging  peremptorily,  or  being  outlawed. 

By  10  4r  ii  ^*  3*  ^<il'*  S3*  ^All  persons,  who  by  ni^ht  or  by  day  shall  in  any  shop, 
warehouse,  coach-house  or  stable  privately  and  feloniously  steal  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandizes  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  or  more,  tho  such  shop,  &c.  be  not  bfoke 
open,  and  tlio  the  owner,  or  an^  other  person  be  not  therein,  or  that  shall  assist,  hire  or 
command  any  person  to  commit  such  offense,  being  thereof  convict  or  attainted  by  ver- 
diet  or  confession,  or  being  indicted  thereof  shall  stuid  mute,  or  challenge  above  twenty, 
afanll  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy.** 

The  nses  of  this  statute  are  these. 

1.  By  the  former  statutes  (except  the  case  of  a  booth  in  a  fair  or  market,  by  5  4d  6 
B»  €.)  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  take  away  clergy,  that  the  robbery  should  be  in  a 
dwelling-house,  whereas  this  statute  extends  to  shops,  ware-houses,  dtc.  tho  they  should 
not  be  adjoining  to,  or  be  any  part  of,  a  mansion-house. 

3.  The  former  statutes  required  there  should  be  an  actual  breaking  or  putting  in  fear, 
otherwise  it  would  tiot  be  a  robbery,  which  is  the  stealing  intended  by  39  Elix,  cap.  15. 
as  appears  from  the  preamble  of  that  statute;  but  by  this  statute,  if  the  goods  stolen  be  of 
the  value  of  ^^e  shillings,  the  offender  is  ousted  of  clergy  as  to  a  shop,  ware-house, 
coach-house,  or  stoble,  tlM>  there  be  no  breaking  or  putting  in  fear.    . 

3.  By  23  H,  8.  and  1  E,  6.  clergy  was  not  taken  away,  unless  there  were  some  per. 
■on  in  the  house  put  in  fear,  nor  by  5  &  6  £.  6.  unless  some  of  the  family  were  in  the 
bouse  or  booth ;  nor  by  39  Elix,  unless  it  were  in  the  day-time,  and  no  person  in  the 
boose;  so  that  if  the  offence  were  committed  when  any  person  was  in  the  house,  if  not 
put  in  feais  nor  one  of  the  family,  or  when  no  body  was  in  the  house,  if  it  were  in  the 
nighutiroe,  in  neither  of  those  cases  was  clergy  taken  away  by  those  stototes;  but  this 
statute  tokes  it  away  in  both  those  cases  as  to  shops,  dtc 

But  still  this  sUtute  omitted  to  mention  dwelling-houses  or  out-houses,  wherefore,  to 
supply  this  omission,  another  stetute  was  made,  viz, 

13  Ann,  cap,  7.  by  which  it  is  enacted,  ^That  if  any  person  shall  feloniously  steal  any 
money,  goods,  or  chatties,  &c.  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings  in  any  dwelling-house  or 
out-house  thereto  belonging,  altho  it  be  not  broken,  nor  any  person  therein,  or  shall  assist 
any  person  to  commit  such  offense,  and  shall  be  convicted  by  verdict  or  confession,  or 
stond  mute,  or  will  not  answer  directly,  or  shall  challenge  peremptorily  above  twenty,  he 
•hall  be  debarred  from  the  benefit  of  clergy."     See  eiUe,  iio<e  at  p,  519. 

But  both  these  statutes  seem  defective  as  to  persons  ouUawed. 
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There  are  two  exceptions,  that  are  added  hereunto. 

1.  The  first  is  really  true,  namely  when  it  is  tempus  belli  within 
the  kingdom,  and  one  enemy  either  steals,  robs,  or  plunders  the  house 
or  goods  of  another,  and  therefore  the  book  of  22  Jissiz.  95.  adds  to 
the  definition  of  burglary  in  lime  ofpeaecy  for  in  time  of  war,  tho  these 
kinds  of  offenses  committed  by  those  of  the  same  party,  or  those  that 
are  not  in  hostility  one  to  another  are  felonies,  yet  in  time  of  war, 
when  done  by  an  enemy,  they  put  on  another  name,  as  acts  of  hos- 
tility, misprisions,  and  the  like. 

Jusque  dalum  sceleri. 

2.  The  second  is  only  supposititious,  namely  when  it  is  done  in 
case  of  necessity,(^)  as  a  poor  person  that  in  case  of  necessity  for 
hunger  shall  break  and  enter  a  house  for  victuals  under  the  value  of 
twelve-pence,  which  is  added  as  an  exception  to  burglary,  by  CrompL 
fol  33.  a,  and  Ball.  cap.  99.  p,  255^  256  (r)  for  tho  I  do  agree  a 
judge  ought  to  be  tender  in  such  cases,  and  use  much  discretion  and 
moderation,  yet  thi^  must  not  pass  for  law,  for  then  we  shall  in  a  little 
time  let  loose  all  the  rules  of  law  and  government,  and  burglaries, 
robberies,  yea  murders  themselves  shall  be  excusable  under  pretense 
of  necessity,  and  we  shall  fall  within  the  wild  doctrine  of  the  Jesuili' 
eal  castiists,  who  of  late  in  France  and  elsewhere,  upon  those  general 
misapplied  maxims  of  Quicquid  necessilas  cogilj  defendii^  and  in 

casu  exlremx  nece^silalis  omnia  sunt  commtinia,  have 
|[  666]  advised  servants  and  apprentices,  that  it  is  lawful  in  point 

of  conscience  to  steal  from  their  masters,  or  rob  them  in  case 
they  make  them  not  sufficient  allowances  of  meat,  drink,  or  clothes: 
where  laws  are  settled,  there  are  other  remedies  appointed  for  the 
relief  of  servants  against  oppressing  masters,  and  of  the  poor,  by 
complaint  to  the  magistrates  without  violating  the  established  laws 
of  kingdoms  or  states.(*} 

(y)  See  GrU,  dejur.  belli  ae  paei$.  Lib,  II.  cap,  S.  K  6  6t  7. 

iz)  New  Edit  p.  489. 

(*)  What  our  author  here  obMrret  is  nndoobtedly  true,  that  the  plea  of  neeeaeitj  ou^ht 
not  in  soch  cases  to  be  aUowd,  and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  supposes,  that  no  maa 
can  in  a  well  govcrnd  oonunonwealth  be  driven  to  such  a  necessity ;  this  siippocition  it 
the  more  reasonable  in  England,  where  there  are  so  many  laws,  and  such  large  sums 
yearly  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  as  are  more  than  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  if 
ri^hUy  applied;  yet  such  is  the  neglect  in  the  execution  of  those  laws,  that  it  were  to  bs 
wished  some  expedient  were  found  out  to  render  that  relief  more  speedy  and  efieetntl, 
lest,  while  the  necessity  be  real,  the  relief  be  only  supposititious,  which  our  author  himself 
thought  was  oft-times  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  (see  Ait  prefetu 
to  hie  dieeouree  touching  the  protneion  for  the  poor,)  which  makes  it  reasonable  it  sfaoaU 
be  allowed  as  an  argument  for  mercy,  tho  not  as  a  plea  in  justification. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

OV  ARSOKy  OR   WILFUL   BURNING  OF   HOUSES. 

Ths  felony  of  arson  or  wilful  burning  of  houses  is  described  by  my 
lord  Coke^  cap.  15.  p.  66.  to  be  the  maliciotis  and  voluntary  bum' 
ing  the  house  of  another  by  night  or  by  day. 

This  was  felony  at  common  law,(a)  and  one  of  the  highest  nature, 
and  therefore  by  the  statute  of  fPestm.  1.  cap.  15.  such  offenders 
were  not  replevisable;(A)  and  by  Briton{c)  the  offenders  herein  were 
burnt  to  death,  but  as  to  that  the  law  is  changed,  they  are  to  be 
banged.  H.l  E.  2.  Coram  Rege  Rot.  88.  Nor/{d) 
.    By  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  6.  dispersing  of  bills  of 
menace  to  burn  houses,  if  money  be  not  laid  down  in  a  cer-  f  667  ] 
tain  place,  was  made  high  treason,  if  the  houses  were  burned 
accordingly:  vide  Rot.  Par.  15  H.  6.  n.  23.  but  as  to  the  treason  it 
is  repeald  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  1  Mar.  cap.  I.  but 
the  felony  remains  still  in  case  the  houses  be  burned.(e}  [1] 

In  cases  of  wilful  burning  of  houses  the  indictment  runs,  Quod/e* 
hnidj  voluntarii  ^  malitiosi  combussit  domutn  without  saying 
domum  mansionalemy  as  in  case  of  burglary.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  67. 

And  to  examine  this  felony  these   things  are  inquirable,  viz. 

(c)  3  H.  7. 10.  a.  (6)  3  Co.  ImtU.  ISa  (e)  cap.  9. 

.   li)  Bj  the  Uws  of  ElheUtan  it  was  capital,  ineendiariia  eapiiiM  ptnm  etto;  vida  Lig. 

XUctean,  I.  S.  and  by  tho  lawa  of  CniUe  it  was  one  of  tboae  capital  offenaea  for  whidi 

BO  ranaom  waa  allowd.  Leg.  Canuii^  (.61. 

(a)  Bat  aince  by  the  9  Geo.  I.  cap.  23.  it  ia  made  felony  without  beneBt  of  eler||ry, 

kaowio^y  to  aend  any  letter  without  a  name  aubscribed,  or  ai^ed  with  a  fictitiooa 
e  demaodiog  money,  Tenison  or  other  Taloable  thing.  This  atatute  b  amended  by 
.  37.  Oto.  2.  c.  15.  knowingly  to  send  any  letter  without  a  name,  or  with  a  fictitiona 
e,  demanding  money,  venison,  or  any  other  valuable  thing,  or  threatening  (without 

any  demand)  to  kill  any  of  the  king's  subjects,  or  to  6re  their  houaes,  out-housea,  barnsy 

or  ricks,  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Vufe  7  d&  8  Oto.  IV.  c.  29,  f .  8.  Anhb^ 

PL  4r  £v-  *n  Crtm.  Law^  606. 

[1]  The  Englith  statutes  in  force  at  present  are:  7  Wm.  IV.  Sf  1  Viet.  e.  89.  §  3.  5  dc 
6  Viet.  e.  38.  U.  7  4d  8  Viet.  e.  62.  ^  1,  3,  4.  The  aUtute  7  ScdOeo.  IV.  e.  37,  wholly 
lopeab  the  sUtute  23  Hen.  VIII.  c.  1.  43  Elig.  e.  13.  22  4d  23  Cor.  II.  e.  7.  9  Ooo.  I. 
c  32.  (The  Black  Act)  9  Oeo.  IIL  c.  39  &  52  Oeo.  III.  c.  130;  and  the  atatute  9  CS^eo. 
IV.  e.  31,  wholly  repeals  the  sUtute  43  Oeo.  III.  e.  58.  (Lord  ElUnborougk'o  Act)  Theao 
alatutea  do  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  oflfence,  or  create  any  new  offence,  except  that  they 
oitend  to  the  burning  of  other  buildings  than  dwelling-houses,  or  out-housea  parcel  there- 
of. See  Burn*$  JueU  VoL.  I.  Tit.  Burnings  29tk  Ed.  1845.  See  Reg.  ▼.  Jonee,  1  Car.  dt 
Mir,  303.  2  Mood,  C.  C.  308.  Reg.  ▼.  England,  I  Car.  A  Kir,  533.  Reg.  ▼.  Paiee,  I  Id.  73. 

For  the  UnUed  Statee  Statotea,  aeo  the  iief  o/  Marek  3,  1825.  eeeU.  1, 2. 11, 3  iStory*a 
U.  &  Lawe,  e.  276.  p.  1999.  Peter$'$  Statutee  at  Large,  wd.  4,  p.  106. 

For  the  MaeeachueetU  statutes,  see  Rev.  Stat.  e.  136.  $ect§,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 

For  the  New  York  statutes,  see  Rev.  Stat.  657.  eeete.  9  &  10.  2  Id.  666.  eeete.  1, 2,  3, 
4,5,6,7,8,9. 

For  the  statutes  of  New  Jereey,  see  Statutee  of  New  Jereey,  (1847,)  Tit.  **  Crimee  and 
Pumekmente^**  p.  265. 

For  the  statutes  of  Pennevlvania^  see  iS!rfoii<rf  Purd.  Dig.  TU.  **  Anon,**  p.  80.  6  Ed. 
»8S.7A. 

For  tho  itatitfM  (tf  yiffM<  M  Jfaib  C9ii<  «!•  nUtMt  ft. 
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1.  What  shall  be  said  domus.    2.  What  domus  of  another.    3.  What 
a  malicious  and  wilful  burning.     4.  What  kind  of  felony  this  is. 
5.  Whether  and  how  clergy  is  allowable. 
1.  What  shall  be  said  di)Tnua.[2^ 

[2]  The  building  in  retpect  of  which  the  offence  Is  committed,  most  come  within  the 
ordinary  and  cstabliahed  meaning  of  the  worda  used  in  the  itatutea.  The  mere  osing 
the  building  for  a  particular  porpoae,  does  not  necessarily  alter  the  nature  of  the  build- 
ing. EUmore  ▼.  St,  BriavtlU,  2  iMaa.  ^  Ry.  514;  Q  B.  Sf  Cr.  461.  S.  C,  An  open  build, 
ing  in  a  field,  at  a  distance  from  and  out  of  sight  of  the  owner's  house,  though  boarded 
round  and  covered  in.  Rex  t.  fUtton,  Mood,  C,  C,  336 ;  a  cart-hovel,  consisting  of  a  stub- 
bled  roof  supported  by  uprights,  in  a  field  at  a  distance  firom  other  buildings,  Ktx  r.  Pmv 
rott,  6  Car.  Sf  P.  403  was  held  not  to  be  within  the  sUtute  of  7  W,  IV.  ^  1  VicL 
c.  89.  But  an  open  shed  in  a  farm-yard,  covered  with  straw  as  a  roof,  was.  Rtx  v. 
StaVion,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  398;  Rex.  v.  Houghton,  5  Car.  Sf  P.555;  Rex  ▼.  Jame;  1  Car. 
4r  Kir,  303.  A  school-room,  which  was  separated  ft'om  a  dwelling-house  by  a  narrow  pas- 
sage, about  a  yard  wide,  the  roof  of  which  was  partly  overhung  by  that  of  the  dwelling, 
bouse,  the  two  buildings,  together  with  some  others,  and  the  court  which  enclosed  them, 
being  rented  by  the  same  person,  was  ruled  to  be  well  described  as  an  out-houoe*  Rex 
▼.  }Mnttr,  Ru$§.  ^  Ry.  395. 

As  to  how  far  the  burning  of  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  &c.  (under  9  Geo.  I.  e.  23.)  may 
be  an  offence,  see  iVbrtA*f  case,  3  Ea9t*$  P.  C.  1031., 

A  common  gaol  was  holden  to  be  a  house  within  the  same  statute.  Doimensn't 
cases,  2  Bl.  Rep.  683 ;  3  Ea$V§  P.  C.  1030.  S.  C.  But  where  a  prisoner  set  fire  to  hit 
cell,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  his  escape,  and  such  intent  was  shown,  it  was  held  in 
New  York  not  to  be  arson,  the  People  v.  CottreU,  18  Johtu.  R.  115;  so  also  in  Vtr. 
ginia.  Com.  v.  Posey,  4  CaU*9  R.  109. 

A  cotton-mill  was  held  to  be  within  the  meaning  of  the  9  Oeo.  III.  e.  39.  •.  2 ;  Amn, 
S  Ru9».  493.  Burning  a  school-house  is  arson  within  the  statutes  of  Connecticut  and 
Maryland.  State  v.  O'Brien,  3  Root  R.  516 ;  Jone$  v.  Hungerford,  A  O.  Sf  J.  403.  Bat 
is  no  crime  at  common  law.    Wallace  v.  Fotitig',  5  Afonr.  156. 

Cases  in  burglary  are  referred  to  in  the  boolu  to  settle  what  is  a  dwelling* boose,  with 
respect  to  arson.  7  Dane*9  Ahr.  134;  3  £^fl*t  P.  C.  1030 ;  Rex  v.  McDonald,  9  Ltm. 
C,  Cae,  46;  3  Rueo.  on  Crime;  489.  note  t 

1.  A  dwelling-house,  at  common  law,  includes  all  buildings,  and  apartments  under  the 
same  roof,  occupied  with  it  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  Thus,  a  wash-room  (B«rrew9*t 
case,  Moody*t  Ca§.  374,)  under  the  same  roof  with  the  main  dwelling,  having  no  internal 
communication  witli  it,  was  held  to  be  part  of  it  And  where  the  principal  dwelling 
and  a  stable,  cow*house,  cottage,  and  bam  stood  in  a  line  adjoining  each  other  under  the 
tame  roof,  in  the  order  of  which  tliey  are  named,  the  barn  was  part  of  the  dwellings 
house.    Brown'e  case,  3  Eaet,  P.  C.  501. 

3.  A  dwelling-house  includes  all  buildings  and  apartments  under  the  same  roof,  how> 
ever  and  by  whomsoever  occupied,  which  have  a  closed  and  covered  communication  with 
it.  Thus  a  son  living  elsewhere  had  a  shop  under  the  same  roof  with  his  fiither*s  house, 
having  a  communication  with  it  through  the  cellar,  and  the  shop  was  held  to  be  part  of 
the  fiither*s  house.  {SefUm'e  case,  R.  ^  R.  103.)  A  tenant  had  a  sleeping-room  on  the 
first  floor  and  a  work-shop  in  the  garret,  {CarreWe  case,  1  Leach,  337,)  ami  two  tenants 
had  each  a  dwelling-house  and  ahop  in  the  same  building,  having  a  communication  be- 
tween the  apartments;  the  shop  and  workshop  were  held  to  be  part  of  the  dwelling-houfe. 
{Rex  V.  Baily,  1  Mood.  33.)  The  same  point  was  also  settled  in  Stock'9  case,  R.  Sf  R. 
185 ;  and  in  Com.  v.  Chevalier,  7  Dane  Abr.  134. 

3.  A  dwelling-house  comprehends  all  buildings  within  its  curtilage  occupied  with  it 
for  any  purpose,  although  not  under  the  same  roof,  nor  adjoining  to  it,  nor  having  anv 
closed  or  covered  communication  with  it— as  a  school-room,  {lux  v.  Winters,  R.^  mL 
395;)  a  warehouse,  {Walter*e  cane,  Afoo.  13;  Lithgo'e  case, R,  if  R.  357;)  chambers  over 
a  press,  shop  passage  and  lumber-room,  (Rex  v.  Hancock,  R.  Sf  R.  170;)  ^  workshop, 
{Rex  V.  Chalking,  R.  Sf  R.  334;)  a  goose  house,  {Rex  v.  Cloybum,  R.  Sf  R.  360;)  a  barn, 
stable,  cow*houM,  sheep-house,  dairy-bouse,  and  milk-honse.    3  In$t.  67. 

4.  It  comprehends  adjoining  buildings,  used  by  its  occupants  for  domestic  purposes, 
although  not  within  the  curtilage.  **A11  ont-buildings,  as  bams,  stables,  dairy-bouses, 
adjoining  the  house,  are  looked  upon  as  ^t  of  it.**  (1  Erne.  Ah.  Bmrg.  &)  *»Oiit4Mxis6S 
Kdljoimng  to  a  dweUinf-hoQM,  ind  oocupwd  ta  a  parcel  tliereo^  tboofli  tkiara  h%  ao  eon- 
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It  extendeth  not  only  to  the  very  dwelling-house,  bat  to  all  out- 
housesy  that  are  parcel  thereof,  tbo  not  contiguous  to  it,  or  under  the 
same  roof;  as  in  case  of  burglary*  the  barn,  stable,  cow-house,  sheep- 
house,  dairy-house,  mill-house.  Co.  P.  C.p.  67.  11  H.7.  1.  b.{/) 

(/)  The  words  of  Uie  book  are,  beeau»e  the  ham  ioa«  adjoinini^  to  the  Aoute,  it  iMt 
kaUen  to  be  felony;  to  make  which  tenre  oar  author*!  purpoae  we  are  not  to  understand 
thereby  its  being  contiguoas,  but  being  so  near  tlie  house,  as  to  be  parcel  thereof. 


moo  •ndosure  or  curtilage,  maj  still  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  mansion.**  (3  EoMt^ 
P.  C.  493.)  In  Rex  ▼.  Broion,  (2  Eatt,  P.  C.  501,)  the  principal  dwelling-house,  sUble, 
oow-boQse,  cottage,  and  barn  adjoining  each  other,  were  held  to  be  one  dwelling,  and 
ahhoogh  the  level  of  the  roof  was  uniform  throughout,  jet  it  is  plain  that  they  wero 
distinct  buildings.  But  where  an  occupant  of  a  dwelling-house  occupies  an  adjoininjg 
bonding  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  dwelling-house.  Tbie 
was  BO  held  in  Egginton'e  case,  (2  Leaeh,  913;)  the  principal  building  was  a  manufkc- 
torj,  occupied  bj  a  firm,  and  the  dwelling-house  of  one  of  the  partners  was  in  one  of  the 
wings.  As  there  was  no  communication  between  them,  the  manu&ctorj  was  held  to  be 
BO  part  of  the  dwelling-house.    See  ante  ekap.  48.  p.  556,  note  [11]. 

The  question  whose  house  a  dwelling-house  is  in  respect  to  arson,  has  been  much  dis- 
eossed.  In  Holme't  case,  (2  EaH,  P.  C.  1027,  &  C.  Cro,  Car.  376;  8.  C.  WiUiamJanee^ 
351,)  ft  was  held,  that  the  malicious  burning  of  his  own  house  bj  a  lessee  for  years, 
whereby  the  buildings  of  others  were  in  danger  of  being  burnt,  was  not  a  felony;  that 
b,  was  not  arson,  but  was  a  high  misdemeanor,  of  which  the  offender  was  convicted, 
aod  for  which  he  was  punished  under  an  indictment  for  a  felony.  It  has  been  doobted 
whether  he  ought  to  have  been  convicted  under  such  an  indictment,  bot  no  qoestioo  ba« 
been  made  of  his  being  indictable  ibr  a  misdemeanor.  In  Harri$*9  case,  (2  Ea»t^  1023,) 
Mr.  Justice  Footer  expressed  the  opinion,  that  the  burning  of  a  house  by  the  rever* 
tiooer,  which  was  occupied  by  a  tenant  under  a  lease,  is  not  the  burning  of  the 
dwelling-house  of  another.  In  the  same  case  it  was  held,  that  where  the  widow  wae 
entitled  to  dower  to  whom  it  had  not  been  set  off*,  and  a  house  which  had  belong  to 
her  hosbaud  subject  to  a  mortgage,  being  occupied  by  a  lessee,  was  burnt  by  her,  it  was 
arwm.  In  Spalding* e  case,  (2  £a«t,  PiC.  1025,  decided  1780,)  after  the  precedmg,  it 
wae  htid  not  to  be  arson  where  the  morl^^ror,  being  in  possession,  set  fire  to  his  house, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  defrauding  insurers,  as  it  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of  another.  See 
Bremu^e  case,  (2  Eaet,  P,  C.  1026,  &  C.  1  Leach,  220,)  the  burning  of  his  own  house 
by  a  lessee  for  years,  was  held  not  to  be  arson,  because  it  was  not  the  dwelling-house  of 
another.  In  this  case  arson  is  said  to  be  an  ofSencif  againat  the  poeeeeeUm,  In  Ped» 
UfB  ease,  (2  Ea$t,  1026;  &  C.  Cald.  218;  1  Leaeh,  242,  A,  D.  1782,)  it  was  hdd,  that 
a  house  occupied  under  a  lease  for  three  months,  was  that  of  the  lessee.  In  this  case  it 
Is  said  also,  that  **  arson  is  an  offence  against  the  possession  of  another.**  In  (7oioas*s 
ease,  (2  Eaat,  P.  C,  1027,  A,  D,  1786,)  where  a  pauper  .burnt  the  house  in  which  he 
was  put  by  the  parish-officers,  for  which  he  paid  no  rent  and  in  which  he  had  no  right. 
It  was  held  to  be  arson;  that  is,  it  was  held  to  be  the  house  of  another:  in  oUier 
words,  it  was  held  that  the  parish  were  the  occupants.  In  Riehnan^e  case,  (2  Ea$t, 
1034,  A.  D,  1789,)  in  which  the  indictment  did  not  allege  whoee  house  was  burnt  by 
the  defendant,  it  was  held  to  be  a  material  omission.  It  was  a  house  occupied  by 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers,  by  one  of  whom  it  was 
burnt,  but  it  was  not  known  in  whom  the  legal  estate  was.  It  was  held  that  it  might 
have  been  alleged  to  be  the  house  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  or  of  pereone  nn- 
Jbioieii.  The  doctrine  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ea$t,  (P.  C.  vol,  2,  p,  1034,)  is,  that  the 
house  must  be  alleged  in  the  indictment  to  be  that  of  the  person  **  who  may  be  said  to 
oecupy  tiio  jure**  This  ^precisely  the  doctrine  as  to  burglary,  in  respect  to  which  a 
dwelling-house  is  that  of  Re  occupant.  In  a  case  subsequent  to  those  above  cited,  viz. 
(Glanjield*$  case,  2  Eaet,  P,  C.  1034,  A.D,  1791,)  a  dwelling-house  belonged  to  the  oc 
eupant  of  the  house,  and  the  out-buildings  and  farm  also  belonged  to  her,  and  she  also 
occnpied  a  part  of  the  out-buildings  wiUi  her  son,  who  separately  occupied  other  out- 
buildings with  the  farm,  of  which  he  took  upon  himself  the  sole  management  at  his 
own  risk  of  loss  or  profit  One  of  the  out-building  in  use  of  both,  and  another  in  use  of 
the  ioo  only,  were  burnt.    It  was  held,  that  the  uidlctmeot  must  allege  one  boilding  to 
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But  if  the  barn  or  out-house  be  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-ht)use,  it 
is  not  felony,  unless  the  barn  have  hay  or  corn  in  it,(^)  and  then, 
tho  it  be  no  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house,  it  is  felony,  4  Co.  Rep.  20.  a. 
Barham^s  case;  but  if  the  barn  have  only  hay  in  it,  and  not  com, 
the  offender  shall  have  his  clergy,  but  if  it  hath  corn  in  it,  he  shall 
be  excluded  of  clergy,  tho  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house.  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  69. 

The  burning  of  a  frame  of  a  house  was  no  felony  by  the 
[  568  ]  common  law,  but  was  made  felony  by  the  statute  of  37  H.  8. 
cap.  6.  but  that  stands  repeald  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  1  Mar. 
cap.  1. 

The  burning  of  a  stack  of  corn  was  no  felony  by  the  common  law, 
but  the  attempting  of  it  was  made  felony  by  the  statute  of  3  &  4  £.  6. 
cap.  5.,(A)  but  that  is  repeald  by  1  Mar.  cap.  l.(t) 

But  by  the  statute  of  43  EUz.  cap.  13.  the  wilful  and  malicious 
burning  of  any  barn,  or  stack  of  corn,  or  grain  within  the  counties  of 
Northumberland^  Cumberland^  Westmorland^  or  Durham jis  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy.(Ar) 

II.  What  shall  be  said  the  house  oi  another.[2i] 

(g)  But  by  22  d&  33  Car.  2.  cap.  7,  **  It  ii  felony  malicioaslj  to  barn  in  the  nig ht4ime 
any  rick  or  stack  of  corn,  hay  or  gnin,  bam9  or  other  out-house^  or  building,  or  kikit 
whatsoever."  So  that  now,  tho  the  barn  be  empty,  it  is  felony ;  and  by  9  Oto.  L  cap.  S3, 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  the  offender. 

(A)  This  statute  does  not  make  the  attempt  felony  generally,  but  only  where  dirert 
persons  to  the  number  of  twelve  are  assembled  for  that  purpose,  and  continue  together 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  after  proclamation  to  depart,  or  where  any  above  the  number  of 
two,  and  under  twelve,  shall  after  proclamation,  as  aforesaid,  in  a  forcible  manner  at- 
tempt the  same. 

(i)  But  it  is  made  felony  by  22  d&  33  Car^  cop.  7.  and  by  9  G^eo.  L  cap.  23.  it  m 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  set  fire  to  why  house,  barn,  or  out-house,  or  to  any 
hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  corn,  straw,  hay  or  wood. 

(k)  By  1  Oeo,  I.  cap.  48.  it  is  felony  mancioui»ly  to  set  on  fire  any  wood,  underwood, 
or  ccjppice.  By  this  statute  clergy  is  not  taken  away;  but  by  9  Oeo.  I.  cap.  22.  it  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  cut  down  or  destroy  any  trees  planted  in  any  avenue, 
orchard,  garden,  or  plantation.  See  Archb.  Crim.  Law,  TU.  *' Arson,**  ji.  312, 10  Land.  Ed, 

be  the  building  of  both,  and  the  other  to  be  that  of  the  son.  Here  it  was  held,  that  tho 
building  was  that  of  the  occupant. 

In  Margaret  Watlia'a  case,  {Moody,  C.  C.  334,  cited  2  Deae.  1496,)  it  was  ruled,  that 
in  an  indictment  for  arson,  a  dwelling-house  mar  be  described  as  in  possession  of  the 
actual  occupier,  though  his  possession  be  wrongful.  In  Holme$^$  case,  {Cro.  Car.  376,) 
it  was  held,  that  possession  is  a  sufficient  title.  So  in  The  People  v.  Van  Btorcum, 
2  Johna.  R.  105. 

In  the  Engliah  law  this  question,  as  to  whose  a  dwelling-house  is  in  respect  to  arson, 
which,  as  Mr.  Eaet  remarks,  (2  Ea$t,  P.  C.  1034,)  had  been  one  of  great  nicety  in 
English  jurisprudence,  is  excluded  by  the  statute  of  7  &  8  Oeo.  IV.  c.  30,  t.  1,  by  which 
it  is  enacted,  that  ^  if  any  person  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  set  fire  to  any  houee, 
whether  the  same  shall  then  be  in  possession  of  the  offender,  or  in  possession  of  an^ 
other  person,  with  the  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person,#iall  suffer  death.'*  This 
provision  makes  the  crime  the  same,  whether  it  be  committed  by  day  or  night,  and 
whether  it  be  the  dwelling-house  of  the  offender  or  of  another.  The  burning  of  other 
buildings  is  put  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  same  section.  Mate.  Com.  Rep.  TiL 
**Ar»on  and  Malicioue  Burning.''^ 

[3]  At  common  law,  the  offence  could  not  be  committed  by  a  party  in  burning  his 
own  house;  and  a  person  seized  in  fee,  or  but  possessed  for  years  of  a  house  ataodiag  by 
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A  tenant  for  years  of  a  house  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  thereby 
intending  maliciously  to  fire  the  house  of  B.  if  he  burn  his  own  house, 
and  also  thereby  burn  the  house  of  B.  this  is  felony;  but  if  he  burn 
not  the  house  of  B.  according  to  his  design,  but  only  burn  his  own 
house,  this  is  not  felony,  but  a  great  misdemeanor,  for  which  he  was 
set  in  the  pillory,  fined,  and  perpetually  bound  to  the  good  beha- 
viour, and  yet  it  was  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  London^  and  laid  that 
be  did  it  ed  intentione  to  burn  the  houses  of  others.  M.  10  Car.  1. 
B.  R.  Croke  377.  Holme^s  case,  adjudged. 

III.  It  must  be  a  burning  of  a  house  of  another,[4]  therefore  if  ./f. 
sets  fire  to  the  house  of  B,  maliciously  to  burn  it,  but  either  by  some 


itfd^  at  a  diitance  from  all  otliert,  could  not  commit  felonj  in  burning*  the  tame.  So  a 
man  to  ■eized  or  poMened  of  a  house  in  a  town,  who  burned  his  own  with  intent  to 
born  hia  neighbour's,  but  in  the  event  burned  his  own  only,  was  not  guiltj  of  felony :  it 
was,  however,  certainly  an  offence  hi|rhly  punishable  in  regard  to  Uie  malice  thereof 
and  the  great  danger  to  the  public  which  attended  it,  and  the  offender  was  liable  to  be 
aarerely  fined  and  imprisoned  during  the  Queen's  pleasure,  and  set  on  the  pillory,  and 
boimd  to  his  good  behaviour.  1  Hawk,  c,  29,  t.  3;  Brteme^t  case,  1  Leaek^  220,  Ath  td,i 
BaiMM*9  case,  Cro,  Car.  376.  cited  in  the  Uxt  tupra. 

The  frequent  commission  of  the  latter  offence,  and  the  very  serious  mischief  that  re. 
•nlted  fi'om  its  being  merely  a  misdemeanor,  at  last  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legia- 
latore;  and  the  party  who  would  occasion  by  burning  his  own  possessions  an  injury  to 
•aother,  the  extent  of  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be  calculated,  is  now  guilty  of'^a  felo> 
BTS  formerly,  by  43  Oeo,  III.  c.  58,  usually  called  Lord  EUenborough*9  Aet^  and  now 
by  7  WiU.  IV.  i,  1  Viet.  e.  89,  a.  3. 

The  burning  must  be  done  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  constitute  the  offence ;  for 
if  it  be  done  by  mischance  or  negligence,  it  is  no  felony.  (3  Iwt,  67.)  As  if  an  unquali- 
fitd  person,  in  sporting,  happen  to  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  a  house;  or  even  if  a  man 
wwe  shooting  at  the  poultry  of  another,  by  which  means  the  house  is  fired,  that  is,  pro- 
vided  he  did  not  mean  to  steal  the  poultry,  but  merely  to  commit  a  trespass,  for  otlier. 
wiae  the  first  intent  being  felonious,  the  party  must  abide  all  the  consequences.  2  jGofl'f 
P.  C.  1019. 

[4]  If  a  man,  by  wilfully  setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  bum  also  the  house  of  one  of 
Ue  neighbours,  it  will  be  felony.  Rex  v.  Robert^  2  Eaet'e  P.  C.  1031.  Res  v.  leaae.  Id. 
The  law  in  such  case  implies  malice,  particularly  if  the  party's  house  were  so  situate 
that  the  probable  consequence  of  its  taking  fire  was  that  the  fire  would  communicate  to 
the  houses  in  its  neighbourhood.  Per  Parke,  J.  in  Sweetapple  v.  Je$$e,  5  B.  ^  Ad,  31. 
9  Aee.  Sc  Man.  41.  S.  C.  BalVe  case,  3  CUy  HaU  Ree.  85.;  eed  tide  BU$$  v.  Tbbfy, 
UR.SfR.  325.    Curtie  v.  GodUy  Hundred,  3  B.  if  Cr.  248. 

Neither  a  bare  intention  to  burn  a  house,  nor  even  an  actual  attempt  to  do  it  by  put- 
ting fire  to  part  of  a  house,  will  constitute  the  offence,  if  no  part  of  it  be  burned;  but  if 
any  part  of  the  house,  Slc  be  burned,  the  offence  will  be  complete,  notwithstanding  the 
file  be  afterwards  put  out,  or  go  out  of  itself  2  EaeVe  P.  C.  1020.  7^  StaU  t.  Sandy, 
3  Iredell,  R.  570. 

Where  it  was  proved  that  the  floor  near  the  hearth  was  scorched,  and  it  was  in  fact 
eharred  in  a  trifling  way,  that  it  had  been  at  a  red  heat,  though  not  in  a  blaze,  it  waa 
held  that  the  offence  was  complete.    Reg,  v.  Parker t  9  Car,  Sf  P.  45. 

Bnt  in  another  case,  where  it  appeared  that  a  small  fagot  waa  set  on  fire  on  the 
boarded  floor  of  a  room,  and  that  the  fagot  was  nearly  consumed,  that  the  boards  of  the 
floor  were  scorched  black,  but  not  burnt,  and  that  no  part  of  the  floor  was  consumed,  it 
vaa  held  that  the  offence  was  not  complete.  Rex  v.  Ansa.,  1  C  4r  Marek,  541.  Rex  v. 
Tkidor,  1  Leach,  C.  C.  49.   Rex  v.  Judd,  2  T,  R.  255. 

The  cases  lay  down  the  doctrine  generally  that  it  is  sufficient  if  the  house  be  on  fire. 
3  HH,  66.  4  Bl.  Com,  222,  ChiUy'e  note.  2  Ea$V$  P.  C.  21.  t.  4.  Rex  v.  Taylor,  cited 
mijfrm*   The  People  v.  CoCterai,  18  Johns.  R.  115.    But  in  all  the  cases  where  this  gene- 

VOL.  !• — ^50 
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accident  or  timely  prevention  the  fire  takes  not,  this  is  no  felony,  tho 
it  were  a  malicious  attempt^  for  the  words  are  incendit  and  combm- 
siiy  but  if  he  had  burned  part  of  the  house^  and  the  fire  is  quenched, 


ral  doctrine  wti  laid  down,  there  was  an  evident  intent  to  barn  down  the  boaae.    Std  \ 
quare^  whether  this  be  not  too  broadlj  stated  in  point  of  principle. 

The  attempt  to  commit  arson  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law,  and  as  such  may  be 
punished  seTerely.   Rex  ▼.  JngUton^  1  WiU.  R.  139.  Bums*  J«sf.  voL  1.  tU.  ^Attempur 

The  burning  must  be  with  intent  to  injure  some  person  who  is  not  identified  with  the 
defendant.  Rex  r.  March,  R-  ^  M.  182.  Rex  ▼.  Farrington^  R.  ^  R.  907.  Rex  ▼.  OUmon, 
Id.  138.  Jerm$'9  Arch.  Cr.  Law,  9  ed.  320. 

Js  to  the  form  of  the  IndietmenL—In  describing  the  building,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  the 
language  used  by  the  act  calling  it  a  house,  6lc  according  to  the  fact  3  EaeVe  P.  0. 
1033.  Rex  T.  North,  Id,  Rex  ▼.  Donnevan,  3  Win.  Bl.  683.  2  EoBt't  P.  C.  1020. 
1  Leach,  C.  C.  69.&  C.  Rexv,  Winter,  R.  ^  R.  398. 

The  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house  must  be  stated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  burglary. 
Rex  ▼.  Stan^eld,  3  Eatt'9  P.  C.  1034.  The  Com.7,  Wade,  17  Pick,  R.  395.  TheStaU 
▼.  Roe,  13  Verm,  R,  93.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  the  p&rty  to  whom  the 
premises  belong.  When  any  doubt  is  entertained  on  the  subject,  the  difficulty  may  be 
obviated  by  the  insertion  of  several  counts  to  correspond  with  the  evidence.  3  CkiL 
Cr.L.  1136. 

If  the  premises  be  described  as  in  the  possession  of  A.  B,  proof  that  they  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  tenants  of  A,  B,  will  support  the  indictment.  Rex  v.  mU^  R,  iScM, 
C,  C,  30.    The  Peofle  v.  VanMarcum,  3  Johno.  R.  105. 

So  if  the  possession  of  a  house  be  obtained  wrongfully,  it  may  be  described  as  the 
house  of  the  wrongful  occupier.  Rex  ▼.  WaUiM,  Mood.  C.  C.  334.  The  People  v.  Gates, 
15  Wend,  R.  159. 

The  parish  in  which  the  building  is  situated  must  be  stated  according  to  the  fiict;  a 
variance  will  be  fatol.   Rex  v.  Woodward,  Mood.  C,  C,  333. 

A  variance  between  the  day  stated  in  the  indictment,  as  that  on  which  the  offenee 
was  committed,  and  the  day  proved  will  be  iramateriaL  Where  the  indictment  alleget 
the  offence  to  have  been  committed  in  the  night-time,  and  it  was  proved  to  have  bbea 
committed  in  the  day.time,  the  judges  held  the  variance  to  be  iomiateriaL  Rex  v.  JCii- 
ton,  3  Eaet,  P.  C.  1031. 

It  is  necessary  to  aver  that  the  defendant  **  feloniously,  unlawfully,  and  maliciously  " 
set  fire,  d&c  3  EaeVe  P.  C.  1021.  Rex  v.  T\imer,  R.  A  M.  C.  C.  239.  ChapmM  t. 
Com,  5  Whart.  R.  427. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  aver  in  an  indictment  on  the  statute  9  Geo.  I.  e.  33.  for  aettio; 
fire  to  a  hay-stack,  that  the  stack  **  was  thereby  burnt'*  Rex  v.  Salmon,  R.  A  R,C,C. 
26.  3  Atiss.  Cr.  ^  M.  394.  ^.  C. 

In  an  indictment  on  the  same  statute  for  the  ssme  offence,  it  is  no  answer  to  the  charge, 
that  the  prisoner  had  no  malice  in  spite  to  the  owner  of  the  stack;  nor  that  the  stack 
stood  upon  his  ground,  if  it  was  not  his  property.  Id. 

An  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  barge,  the  property  of  another,  ought  to  eootain 
an  averment  that  it  was  done  with  an  intent  to  injure  the  owner.  Rex  t.  Smith, 
4  Car.  4  P.  569. 

An  indictment  on  the  statute  of  7  df  8  Geo.  IV.  e.  30.  ^  3. 17.  for  setting  fire  to  a  barn 
and  a  stack  of  straw,  charged  the  ofilences  to  have  been  committed  <*  feloniously,  volun" 
tartly,  and  maliciously,**  instead  of  feloniously,  unlawfully,  and  maliciously,  held  bad. 
The  prisoners  had  set  fire  to  a  stack  of  stubble,  (which  m  Cambridgeohire  b  called 
haulm;)  thev  were  indicted  on  a  first  indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a ** stack  o€  straw  :** 
Held,  that  this  was  not  straw.  And  on  their  being  again  Indicted  for  setting  fire  to 
**  a  stack  of  straw  called  haulm,*'  the  judge  intimated  that  to  convict  them  upon  such  a 
count  would  not  be  safe :  and  the  verdict  in  consequence  was  taken  upon  other  counts 
charging  the  setting  fire  tq  a  barn  and  a  wheat  sUck.  Rex  ▼.  Reader,  4  Car.  A  P.  345. 
Ry.  Sf  M,  C.  C.  239.  S,  C. 

An  indictment  on  the  same  stat  H7.  charged  a  party  with  setting  fire  to  a  **  stack  of 
barley  of  the  value  of  XI 00  of  R.  P.  W.i^  Held  good,  although  the  words  of  the  sUtute 
creatmg  the  offence  use  **  any  stack  of  com  or  grain  :**  Held  also,  that  the  wordi 
••  R.  P.  W:'  sofficienUy  sUted  the  property.  Rex  v.  Swatkine,  4  Car.  ^  P.  548. 
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or  goes  out  before  the  whole  house  be  burned,  it  is  felon7.  Co.  P.  C. 
p.  66.  Daii.  cap.  105.(/)[5] 

It  must  be  a  wilful  and  malicious  burnings  otherwise  it  is  not 
felony,  but  only  a  trespass. 

And  therefore  if  ./f.  shoot  unlawfully  in  a  hand-gun,  suppose  it  be 
at  the  cattle  or  poultry  of  B.  and  the  fire  thereof  sets  another's  house 
on  fire,  this  is  not  felony,  for  tho  the  act  he  was  doing  were  unlaw- 
ful, yet  he  had  no  intention  to  burn  the  house  thereby,  against  the 
opinion  oi  DalL  cap.  105.  p.  210.{m) 

But  if  A.  have  a  malicious  intent  to  burn  the  house  of  B.  and  in 
setting  fire  to  it  burns  the  house  of  B.  and  C.  or  the  house  of  B.  es- 
capes by  some  accident,  and  the  fire  takes  in  the  house  of  C.  and 
burneth  it,  tho  ^.  did  not  intend  to  burn  the  house  of  C.  yet  in  law 
it  shall  be  said  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the  house  of  C 
and  he  may  be  indicted  for  the  malicious  and  wilful  burning  of  the 
house  of  C.   Co.  P.  C.p.  67. (n) 

An  infant  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age  or  under  may  be  guilty 
of  malicious  burning  of  houses,  if  by  circumstances  it  can  appear  he 
knew  it  to  be  evil.[6] 

Before  me  at  Nor/oik^  a  boy  about  the  age  of  fourteen  years  was 
arraigned  upon  two  several  indictments  for  malicious  and  wilful 
burning  of  two  several  houses,  the  first  was  his  own  father's,  and  it 
appeared,  that  when  he  had  secretly  carried  fire  into  the  barn  and 
fired  it,  he  falsly  charged  another  with  the  fact,  and  upon  the  boy's 
accusation  he  was  imprisoned,  till  it  appeared  clearly  he  was  not  the 
offender:  this  boy  was  afterwards  together  with  his  father  and  his 
other  children  entertained  at  a  neighbour's  house  in  charity,  and 
the  boy  watching  opportunity,  when  none  were  in  the  house  but  a 
child  in  the  cradle,  carried  fire  out  of  the  kitchen  into  a  room  of  fur- 
^zes,  and  set  fire  in  it  and  went  out,  and  thus  burnt  a  second  house, 
and  the  child  in  the  cradle;  for  both  these  he  was  questioned,  and  at 
length  confessed  freely  the  whole  circumstances  of  both  facts; 
he  was  indicted,  and  upon  his  arraignment  pleaded,  and  upon  [  670  ] 
his  trial  craftily  insisted,  that  he  was  under  fourteen  years 
of  age;  but  I  directed  the  jury,  that  it  appeared  by  the  circumstan- 
ces, that  his  malice  supplied  his  age,  for  it  appeared,  that  he  under- 
stood the  evil  of  the  first  offense  when  he  did  it  so  secretly,  and  yet 
charged  another  wrongfully;  but  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  the 
first  burning,  yet  he  could  not  but  be  conusant  that  the  second  burn- 
ing was  a  great  crime,  when  he  saw  another  formerly  charged  by 
him  with  the  first  burning  committed  as  for  felony;  but  yet  for  my 
farther  satisfaction,  and  in  respect  the  boy  seemed  very  little,  I  took 
farther  examination  touching  his  age,  and  his  father,  being  by,  freely 

(Z)  New  Edit.  p.  506.  (m)  Ibid. 

(n)  See  the  caae  of  Coke  and  Woodburne,  State  TV.  Vol.  VL  p.  323. 

[5]  See  utiU  note  No.  [3].  [6]  See  ante  p.  36,  note  [3]. 
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confessed  and  was  content  to  swear,  that  he  was  above  fonrteen  and 
near  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  was  convicted  and  executed. 

IV.  What  felony  this  is. 

And  it  seems  unquestionable,  that  the  burning  of  a  dwelling-house, 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  out-house  part  thereof,  was  a  felony  at 
common  law,  and  so  was  also  the  burning  of  a  bam  with  bay  or  com 
in  it,  tho  not  parcel  of  a  dwelling-house,  but  standing  at  a  distance. 
Co.  P.  C.p.  67.   II  H.  7.  l.ft.[7] 

v.  But  as  to  the  point  of  the  not  allowance  of  clergy  therein,  there 
may  be  some  matters  to  be  examined :  certain  it  is,  that  at  this  day 
clergy  is  not  allowable  to  a  party  convicted  of  wilful  and  malicious 
burning  of  a  dwelling-house,  or  of  a  bam  with  com ;  quod  vide  11 
Co.  Sep.  84.  Coulter^s  case  adjudged  per  omnes  Jusiic.  Plow. 
Com.  475.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  67.  and  the  constant  practice  hath  been  to 
deny  clergy  to  those  convict  of  this  crime;  quod  vide  in  the  reso- 
lution of  PouUer^s  case. 

And  the  statute  of  4  ^  5  P.  ^  M  cap.  4.  takes  away  clergy  firom 
all  accessaries  before  to  the  offenses  of  wilful  burning  any  dwelling- 
house,  or  of  any  bam  then  having  corn  or  grain  in  the  same;  and 
surely  they  took  the  law  to  be,  that  the  principal  was  by  law  ousted 
of  his  clergy,  or  otherwise  they  would  not  have  ousted  the  accessary 
of  his  clergy. 

But  then  the  question  remains,  what  it  was  that  ousted  the  prin- 
cipal of  his  clergy. 

By  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  clergy  was  ousted  from 
[  671 2  all  persons  found  guilty  of  wilful  burning  of  any  dwelling- 
houses  or  barn,  wherein  any  grain  or  com  should  happen  to 
be,  and  from  all  persons  found  guilty  of  abetting,  aiding  or  coun- 
selling thereof,  viz.  accessaries  before;  except  persons  in  order  of 
subdeacon,  or  above. 

The  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  as  to  divers  offenses  therein  par- 
ticularly mentiond,  which  are  for  the  most  part  also  included  in  the 
statute  of  23  H.  8.  carried  the  exclusion  of  clergy  farther^  viz.  as  to 
standing  mute,  or  not  directly  answering,  but  mentions  not  at  aU 
wilful  burning  of  houses,  or  barns  with  grain ;  and  enacted,  that  in 
all  other  cases  of  felony  persons  indicted  shall  have  their  clergy,  as 
they  should  have  had  before  1  H.  8. 

So  that  by  the  act  of  1  E.  6.  clei^  was  restored  to  burning  of 
bouses  and  barns  with  corn,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of  23  H.  8. 
or  any  other  statute  made  since  the  first  year  of  Henry  VIII.  and  if 
the  ousting  of  the  principal  in  arson  from  his  clergy  rested  upon  the 
statute  of  23  H.  8.  then  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  had  restored  him  to  his 
clergy. 

The  solution  therefore  of  this  matter  is  upon  two  accounts. 

[7]  See  State  t.  Stewart,  6  Conn.  R.  47;  Sampgim  t.  Com.  5  W.  ^  S.  Rtp.  385; 
Com.  V.  Vanehaack,  16  Mase.  R.  105;  Com.  ▼.  Jirae<mi6er,  3  Id.  254;  C^m.  v.  Squirt, 
1  Mouf.  R.  256;  Com.  r.  Wade,  17  Fick  R.ddS. 
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1.  Some  have  thought  that  the  wilful  burning  of  houses  was  not 
within  clergy  by  the  common  law,  nor  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
capi  4.  because  it  was  an  hostile  act,(o)  and  therefore,  as  until  the 
statute  of  4  H.  4.  cap.  2.  Insidiatores  viarum  4*  depopulatorea 
agrorum  joined  with  another  felony,  and  so  found,  were  ousted  of 
their  clergy,  because  savouring  of  acts  of  hostility,  so  incendiatores 
domarumwere  even  by  the  common  law  ousted  of  clergy  before  the 
statute  of  23  H.  8.  and  so  are  not  restored  to  clergy  by  the  general 
clause  of  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  and  this  I  remember  was  delivered  as 
the  reason  of  the  exclusion  of  clergy  from  wilful  burning  by  Mr.  At- 
torney Not/ J  8  Car.  1.  in  the  king's  bench,  and  seemed  to  be  assented 
to  by  the  court. 

But  I  think  this  will  hardly  help  the  matter,  1.  Because  tho 
possibly  clergy  might  not  be  allowd  at  common  law  to 
wilful  burning,  yet  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  4.  pro  [  572  ] 
elero  extends  clergy  to  all  treasons  and  felonies  touching 
other  persons  than  the  king  himself,  and  his  royal  majesty.  2. 
Because  then  as  well  a  burning  of  a  bam  with  hay,  as  a  bam 
with  com,  would  be  excluded  from  clergy,  for  the  one  is  as  hostile 
as  the  other. 

2.  Others  have  thought  that  the  statute  of  4  ^  5  P.  fy  M.  cap.  4. 
taking  away  clergy  from  the  accessaries  before,  doth  take  away  by 
necessary  consequence  the  clergy  from  the  principal,  for  it  were  not 
reason  to  think  the  accessary  before^  should  be  in  a  worse  condition, 
than  the  principal  offender,  and  therefore  virtually  and  implicatively, 
and  by  necessary  consequence  it  takes  away  clergy  from  the  princi- 
pal in  all  those  cases,  where  it  takes  it  from  the  accessary  before; 
and  besides,  if  the  principal  had  his  clergy,  the  accessary  could 
not  be  arraigned,  and  this  I  think  is  tme,  tho  this  case  needs  not  this 
help. 

But  I  think,  and  so  is  the  book  of  1 1  Co,  Rep.  34, 35.  that  the  statute 
of  25  H.  8.  cap.  3.  which  extends  to  take  away  clergy  in  all  those  cases 
which  were  within  23  H.  8.  cap.  1.  and  particularly  recites  that  of 
burning  houses  and  barns  with  grain,  and  farther  extends  that  exclu- 
sion to  standing  mute,  not  directly  answering,  challenging  above 
twenty,  I  say  that  statute  of  25  H.  8.  was  in  great  part  repealed  by 
the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  and  is  entirely  revived  by  the  statute  of  5  4*  6 
E.  6.  cap.  10.  not  only  as  to  the  point  of  ousting  clergy  upon  exami- 
nation,(  jo)  but  also  as  to  the  exclusion  of  clergy  in  those  cases  men- 
tioned in  the  act  of  25  H.  8.  wherein  burning  of  houses  and  barns 
with  com  b  expresly  mentioned,  so  that  consequently  this  statute  of 

(o)  And  to  interpretative] 7  a  felony  touching  the  per$on  of  the  king  hinuotft  wbicb  by 
that  statute  waa  ousted  of  clergy. 

(p)  Tbia  relatea  to  the  accond  clause  of  the  25  H.  8.  cap,  3.  whereby  it  ia  prorided  that 
if  any  peraona  be  indicted  in  one  county  for  stealing  gocKla  in  another,  and  stand  mute, 
or  cfaailenge  peremptorily  above  twenty,  or  will  not  directly  anawer,  they  ahall  be  put 
from  their  clergy  in  like  manner,  as  if  they  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty  in  the  aame 
county,  where  the  offenae  waa  committed,  if  it  appear  to  the  juaticea  by  the  evidence  or 
CD  examination,  that  it  was  such  a  felony,  aa  if  found  guilty  thereof  in  the  county  where 
committed,  tbey  would  have  lost  their  clergy  by  the  33  H,  8.  cap,  1. 
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5^  6  E.  6.  reviving  the  statute  of  25  K  8.  repeals  the  generality  of 
that  clause  in  1  E.  6.  whereby  clergy  was  let  in,  in  all  cases  there 

not  enumerated. 
[  573  ]      And  consequently  the  periods  of  this  case  of  clergy  in 
wilful  burning  stand  thus. 

1.  Before  23  H.  8.  clergy  was  allowable  therein  by  force  of  the 
statute  of  25  E.  3,  pro  clero. 

%.  After  23  H,  8.  until  25  H.  8.  clergy  was  allowable  for  the  ac- 
cessary in  all  cases,  and  for  the  principal  in  all  cases,  but  finding  him 
guilty. 

3.  After  25  H.  8.  until  1  E.  6.  clergy  was  taken  away  from  the 

I)rincipal  as  well  where  he  stands  mute,  not  directly  answers  or  chal- 
enges  above  twenty,  as  where  he  is  found  guilty. 
But  the  accessaries  as  well  before  as  after  were  to  have  clergy. 

4.  After  1  E.  6.  till  5  §•  6  J5.  6.  when  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  was 
revived,  both  principaland  accessaries  had  their  clergy  in  all  cases 
of  burning. 

5.  After  S  fy  6  E.  6.  till  4  4-  5  P.  5-  M  cap.  4.  the  principal  was 
excluded  in  all  cases,  wherein  he  was  excluded  by  the  statute  of  25 
H.  8.  as  well  where  he  stood  mute,  challenged  above  twenty,  did 
not  directly  answer,  as  where  found  guilty.(9) 

But  the  accessaries  before^  as  well  as  after^  had  their  clergy. 

6.  By  the  statute  of  4  ^  5  P.  ^  M  cap.  4.  until  this  day,  accessa- 
ries hefort  are  excluded  of  clergy  in  all  cases,  but  accessaries  aficr 
have  their  clergy. 

But  yet  there  still  remain  two  doubts. 

1.  Whereas  the  statute  oi  \  fy  ^  P.  ^  M.  cap.  4.  extends  to  oust 
clergy  from  the  accessary,  as  well  if  he  be  attainted  as  convicted,  and 
consequently  if  outlawed,  he  shall  not  have  clergy,  because  it  is  an 
attainder;  the  statute  of  25  H,  8.  extends  only  to  finding  guilty, 
challenging  above  twenty,  standing  mute,  or  not  directly  answering, 
and  it  seems  in  attainder  of  the  principal  by  outlawry  be  shall  have 
his  clergy;  therefore  quserCy  whether  an  attainder  by  outlawry  ousts 
the  principal  of  clergy  upon  the  statute  of  23  or  25  H.  8. 

2.  Whereas  the  statute  oi  ^  fy  5  P.  fy  M.  cap.  4.  hath  no 
[  574  ]  exception  of  persons  in  the  order  of  sub-deacon ;  but  acces- 
saries before  are  ousted  of  their  clergy  in  all  cases  by  that 
statute,  tho  in  orders. 

Yet  by  the  statute  of  25  H,  8.  which  is  relative  to  the  statute  of 
23  H.  8.  principals  in  the  order  of  sub-deacon,  or  above,  have  their 
clergy  in  the  case  of  arson,  for  by  the  statute  of  23  H.  S.  clergy  is 
saved  to  men  in  orders,  where  found  guilty;  and  by  the  statute  of 
25  //.  8.  in  cases  of  standing  mule,  ^-c.  they  are  ousted  of  their  clergy 
as  if  found  guilty,  in  which  case  men  in  orders  had  their  clergy,  and 
so  the  reviving  of  the  statute  of  25  H.  8.  by  that  of  5  4*  6  E.  6.  lets 
in  men  in  orders  to  their  clergy  in  case  of  arson,  which  seems  to 
make  this  absurdity,  that  the  principal  in  arson  shall  have  the  bene- 

(9)  By  3  d&  4  W.  if  M,  dergj  ia  taken  away  in  caae  of  outlawry  alio. 
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fit  of  clergy  if  in  orders,  but  the  accessaries  before^  tho  in  orders, 
are  excluded  by  the  general  penning  of  the  act  oi  A  8^  5  P.  i^  M. 

And  herein  there  will  arise  a  difference  as  to  men  in  orders,  in  re- 
lation to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  between  the  case  of  being  principal  in 
wilful  burning  of  houses,  and  the  case  of  being  principal  in  robbery 
in  or  near  the  highway,  or  robbing  in  a  dwelling-house,  putting  the 
dweller  in  fear,  or  murder  of  malice  prepense ;  for  the  act  of  1  E,  6. 
cap.  12.  excludeth  them  from  their  clergy  generally  without  exception 
of  men  in  orders,  tho  they  were  excepted  by  the  statutes  of  23  and 
25  H.  8. 

But  this  statute  of  1  E.  6.  making  no  mention  of  burning  of  houses, 
the  exclusion  of  them  from  clergy,  if  resting  upon  the  statute  of  25 
H.  8.  revived  by  5  <?•  6  £.  6.  excepts  them.[8] 

[8]  The  Slate  y.  Seaborn^  4  Dee.  R.  305 ;  Com.  v.  Potey,  4  CaJV9  Rep.  109.  See  anU 
clop.  44,  p.  517,  note  [1.] 


CHAPTER  L.  [676] 

CONCERNING  PELONIES  BY  THE  COMMON  LAW,[1]  RELATING  TO  THE 
BRINGING  OF  FELONS,  TO  JUSTICE,  AND  THE  IMPEDIMENTS  THERE- 
OF, AS  ESCAPE,  BREACH  OF  PRISON,  AND  RESCUE;  AND  FIRST 
TOUCHING   ARRESTS.[2] 

I  COMB  now,  according  to  the  method  propounded,  to  consider  those 
felonies  that  relate  to  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom  in  bringing 
malefactors  to  their  due  punishment,  and  the  impediments  thereof 
and  they  are  principally  three,  viz.     1.  By  the  party  arresting  or 

[3]  Ai  to  Arrests,  see  vol.  2,  eh.  10,  1 L  12, 13,  and  twU9  thereto. 

[1]  ''Felonies  in  England^  comprised  originally  every  species  of  crime  which  occa- 
■kmed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods.  At  common  law,  in  addition  to  tlie  crimes 
more  strictly  coming  under  the  heiul  of  treason,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  felonies,  were 
murder,  manslaughter,  arson,  burglary,  robbery,  rape,  sodomy,  mayhem,  and  larceny. 
By  statutes,  however,  running  from  the  earliest  period,  new  felonies  were,  from  time  to 
time,  created;  till  finally  not  only  almost  every  heinous  offence  against  person  or  pro- 
perty was  included  within  the  class,  but  it  was  held  that  whenever  judgment  of  life  or 
member  was  affixed  by  statute,  tlie  offence  to  which  it  was  attached,  became  felonious  by 
implication,  though  the  word  felony  was  not  used  in  the  statute."  In  this  country,  wita 
a  few  exceptions,  the  common  law  classification  has  obtained;  the  principal  fblonies 
being  received  as  they  originally  existed,  and  their  number  being  increased  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  society  prompted.  In  New  York,  however,  felony  by  the  revised  statutes  is 
oonstrued  to  mean  an  offence  for  which  the  offender,  on  conviction,  shall  be  liable  by  law 
to  be  punished  by  death,  or  by  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison.  (Aee.  Stat.  N.  Y.  Part 
IV.  Chap.  II.  Title  7.  s.  30.)  And  in  Virginia  it  comprehends  all  offences  below  trea- 
son which  occasioned  a  forfeiture  of  property  at  common  law,  all  so  denominated  by 
statutes,  and  all  to  which  statutes  have  annexed  capital  punishment  or  confinement  in 
t^  penitentiary,  excepting  those  which,  though  subjected  to  the  latter  punishment,  are 
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imprisoning,  as  voluntary  escapes.    2.  By  the  party  arrested,  and 
imprisoned,  as  breach  of  prison.    3.  By  a  stranger,  as  rescue  of 
felons. 
And  in  this  order  I  shall  examine  these  offenses;  but  as  a  neces- 


or  may  be  declared  misdemeanors  by  tbe  statates  creatiDg  them."  Bmrker  y.  Con.  2  Fir- 
ginia  Ca$e9,  122;  Whart.  'Am.  Crim.  L.  1,  2. 

Felony  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Saxon  felt  which  signifieth  6eree  or  ernel ;  of 
which  the  verb/e//  signifieth  to  throw  down  or  draiolish,  and  the  substantive  of  that  name 
is  used  to  signify  a  mountain  rough  and  uncultivated.  But  the  same  word,  with  a  little 
variation,  runneth  through  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  signifieth  more  gene- 
rally, an  offence  at  large;  and  the  Saxon  word  faeUan^  signifieth  to  offend,  and  fellnisat, 
mn  offence  or  failure ;  and  although  felony^  as  it  is  now  become  a  tecfani<^  terra,  signi. 
fieth  in  a  more  restrained  sense  an  c^ence  of  a  high  nature,  yet  it  is  not  limited  to  eapu 
tal  offences  only,  but  still  retaineth  somewhat  of  this  larger  acceptation ;  for  petit  larceny 
is  felony,  although  it  is  not  capital    Burn'9  Juwt.  Tit.  •«  Felony,**  29lA  Ed. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman'9  observation,  it  signifieth  such  an  ofience  for  which, 
during  tbe  feudal  institution,  a  man  should  lose  or  forfeit  his  estate;  which  he  derives 
of  two  northern  words,  fee,  which  signifieth  tlie  fief^  feud,  beneficiary,  estate;  and  Ion, 
which  signifies  price  or  value. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  only  adequate  definition  of  felony  seems  to  be  this,  vix.  **an 
offence  which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  common 
Uw,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded  according  to  tbe  de- 
gree  of  guilt    4  BL  Com,  94,  95. 

The  idea  of  felony  is,  however,  so  generally  connected  with  that  of  capital  punishment, 
that  it  seems  hard  to  separate  them,  and  to  this  usage  the  interpretations  of  law  now  coo- 
form.  For  if  a  statute  makes  any  new  offence  felony,  the  law  implies  it  shall  be  punished 
with  death,  (viz.  by  hanging,)  as  well  as  by  forfeiture.  See  1  Hawk,  e.  41.  a.  4 ;  2  Id. 
c.  48. 

Where  the  statute  declares  that  the  offender  shall,  under  the  particular  circumstances, 
be  deemed  to  have  feloniously  committed  any  act,  it  makes  the  offence  a  felony^  and  im 
poses  all  the  common  and  ordinary  consequences  attending  a  felony.  Rex  v.  JoAasoR, 
3  M.  Sf  Sel,  556.  And  though  a  statute  make  the  doing  of  an  act  felonUmM^  yet,  if  a 
subsequent  act  make  it  penal  only,  the  latter  is  consider^  as  a  virtual  repeal  ot  the  for- 
mer.   1  Hawk,  e.  40.  $.  5. 

All  felonieo  are  several,  and  cannot  be  joint,  so  that  a  pardon  of  one  felon  cannot  dis- 
charge another;  but  the  felony  of  one  man  may  be  dependent  upon  that  of  another,  and 
the  pardon  of  the  one,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  other,  as 
in  cases  of  principal  and  accessary,  ac. 

The  Massachusetts  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  enumerate  as  felonies  within  tbe 
provisions  of  their  code,  treason,  murder,  arson,  rape,  malicious  burning,  carnal  abuse  of 
a  female  child  under  ten  years  of  age,  burglary,  robbery,  larceny,  kidnapping,  child- 
stealing,  and  the  offence  of  assault,  or  assault  and  battery  in  the  first  degree.  And  in  a 
note  they  add  that  the  meaning  o£ felony  as  by  them  defined,  is  limited  to  the  use  of  tbe 
word  in  their  code,  and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  common  law  signification  of 
the  same  term,  **  whatever  that  meaning  may  be,  for  it  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty 
to  settle  it*'   Rep,  tit.  "*  Explanation  of  Terms.*' 

Where  one  is  found  guilty  of  acts  which  amount  to  a  folony,  though  not  charged  to 
be  done  foloniously,  he  cannot  be  sentenced  as  for  a  misdemeanor.  CommontoeaUh  v. 
Kingsbury,  5  Mas;  106.  CommonweaWi  v.  Roby,  IS  Pick,  496.  Comnumwealik  v. 
Macomber,  3  Mass.  254. 

If  acts  amounting  only  to  a  misdemeanor  are  charged  to  be  done  fel6niously,  the 
accused  cannot  be  convicted  of  the  misdemeanor.  Commonwealth  v.  Newtll,  7  Mass. 
245.  But  see  Com.  v.  Squire,  I  Met,  258.  7^  People  v.  Jackson^  3  HiWs  JN.  Y.  Rep. 
92.     The  People  v.  White,  22  Wend,  175. 

Statutes  are  to  be  construed  so  as  not  to  multiply  felonies,  unless  such  construction  is 
supported  by  express  words  or  necessary  implication.  Commonwealth  v.  Macomber, 
3  Mass.  254.  257.  Commonwealth  v.  Barhw,  4  Mass.  R.  439.  It  would  be  such  an  Im- 
plication  if  the  statute  provided  for  the  punishment  of  accessaries  after  the  fact  to  the 
offence  in  question  as  distinct  offenders.  Jb. 
A  conviotioo,  iudgmenl  and  execution  upoo  one  indictment  for  a  fblony  not  capital,  is 
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sary  preliminary  thereunto^  I  shall  first  consider  of  arrests  and  im- 

i)risonment  for  capital  offenses,  by  whom  it  may  be  done,  and  where 
awful. 

Arrests  of  malefactors  are  of  two  kinds,  1.  Either  by  persons 
thereunto  by  law  deputed,  or  2.  By  private  persons. 

And  tTie  former  is  again  of  two  kinds.  Either,  1.  By  process  of 
law,  or  2.  Viriuie  officii. 

The  former  again  is  of  two  kinds,  1.  Either  by  process  in  the 
king's  name,  2.  Or  by  warrant  in  the  name  of  a  judge  or  justice 
thereunto  authorized,  and  that  either  in  writing  or  are  tenus. 

I  shall  pursue  this  order,  and 

I.  Shall  begin  with  the  first  of  these,  namely,  anesting  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  writ 

Regularly  no  process  issues  in  the  king's  name  and  by  his  writ  to 
apprehend  a  felon  or  other  malefactor,  unless  there  be  an 
indictment,  or  matter  of  record  in  the  court  upon  which  the  [  676  ] 
writ  issues. 

Antiently  the  process  upon  an  appeal  or  an  indictment  of  felony 
was  only  one  Capias,  and  thereupon  an  Exigent.  22  JJssiz.  81. 

By  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  14.  there  are  to  be  a  Capias  and  an 
Mias  with  a  command  to  the  sheriff  to  seize  the  goods  of  the  felon, 
and  then  an  Exigent.  ^ 

But  it  should  seem  by  the  book  of  8.  H.  5,  6.  that  this  statute  ex- 
tended not  to  felony  of  death,  but  that  there  should  be  only  one 
Capias,  and  then  an  Exigent. 


a  bar  in  Tenne$$€e  to  all  other  indictments  for  felonies  not  capital,  committed  proyions  to 
•och  conviction,  judgment  and  execution.   Crenghaw  y.  The  State,  Mart.  Sf  Yerg.  123. 

Under  an  indictment  for  borse^ealing,  it  was  held  that  to  constitute  a  felony  there 
vratt  be  a  trespass  in  the  original  taking.    The  State  y.  Braden,  9  Overton,  68. 

In  New  York,  if  a  prisoner  confined  in  the  county  prison,  on  a  conyiction  of  petit 
lareeny,  break  prison,  it  is  a  felony  for  which  he  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  the  State  prison  for  a  period  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  T%e  PeopU  y.  Duett. 
ZJokfu.449.  a  /  ^  , 

It  is  felony  for  a  man  who  elopes  with  another's  wifb,  to  take  his  goods,  though  at  the 
solicitation  of  the  wife.    The  People  y.  Schuyler,  6  Cow.  573. 

It  is  yery  much  to  be  doubted  whether  a  person  ought  ever  to  be  convicted  of  a  felony 
on  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  a  prosecutor,  who  claims  the  property  in  question  to 
which  the  defendant  also  claims  title.  Where  the  transaction  was  attended  with  none 
of  the  usual  concomitants  of  larceny,  as  concealment,  for  example,  the  court,  upon  con- 
viction, ordered  a  new  trial.    TTte  State  v.  Kane,  1  McCord,4&Si. 

In  this  country,  where  conviction  of  a  felony  does  not  work  a  forfeiture,  a  civil  action 
is  not  merged  in  a  felony.    Robineon  v.  Culp,  Contt.  Rep.  231. 

It  seems  that  one  guilty  of  a  felony  should  be  proceeded  against  criminally  before  a  civil 
action  can  be  brought,  because  he  should  not  be  convicted  of  a  felony  except  on  a  direct 
charge  of  a  crime.   lb. 

Wild  bees  remaining  in  the  tree  where  they  have  lived,  are  not  the  subject  of  felony, 
though  the  tree  is  on  Uie  land  of  another  who  has  confined  them  in  it  Wallie  v.  Meaoe, 
3  Binney  /{.  546. 

A  slave  in  South  Carolina  can  commit  a  felony.    7%e  State  v.  Wright,  4  MeCord,358. 

A  mere  solicitation  to  commit  a  felony  is  an  offence,  whether  it  is  committed  or  not 
The  People  v.  Bueh,  4  HiW$  N.  Y.  Rep,  133. 

.    It  hss  been  held  in  New  York  that  petit  larceny  U  not  a  felony.   Carpenter  v.  iVixoa, 
5HUIR.  260.    Ward  v.  The  People,  3  Id.  395. 
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But  by  the  statute  of  6  H,  6.  cap.  1.  if  A.  de  B,  in  comitain  S. 
be  indicted  in  the  king's  bench  in  Middlesexj  there  shall  go  out  one 
Capias  into  Middlesex,  another  into  S.  and  each  shall  have  six 
weeks  at  least  between  the  71^/eand  return,  and  upon  Non  inventus 
returned  then  an  Exigent. 

But  if  he  be  not  named  of  another  county,  then  it  seems  only  one 
Capias  shall  issue,  where  the  party  is  indicted,  and  upon  that  an 
Exigent:  this  statute  was  made  during  the  king's  pleasure;  but  by 
the  proviso  in  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  10.  it  seems  to  be  made 
perpetual. 

By  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  10.  if  t^.  deB.  in  com.  S.  be  indicted 
or  appealed  in  com.  fV.  before  justices  asssigned,  there  shall  go  out 
first  a  Capias  in  Com.  TV.  and  upon  Non  inventus  returned  a  Capias, 
with  proclamations  in  com.  S.  having  three  months  at  least  between 
the  Teste  ^uA,  return,  or  otherwise  no  Exigent  to  issue;  but  the  pro- 
cess in  the  king's  bench  is  excepted. 

But  this  statute  only  extends,  where  the  party  is  indicted  in  another 
county,  than  where  conversant. 

By  the  statute  of  5  E.  3.  cap.  11.  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer 
may  issue  process  against  felons  in  a  foreign  county,  and  these 
processes  ought,  or  at  least  may  and  are  most  fit  to  issue  in  the 
V  King's  name  under  the  Teste  of  the  chief  judge,  for  which  pur- 
pose all  clerks  of  assizes  have  a  special  seal,  and  issue  their  pro- 
cess in  the  king's  name  in  case  of  felony,  where  they  go  to  the 
outlawry,  tho  some  other  warrants  are  made  in  the  name  of  the 
judge. 

And  in  all  cases  the  king's  writs  are  directed  to  the 
[  677]]  sheriff,  and  he  executes  the  writ  himself,  or  by  his  warrant 
under  seal  to  the  bailiffs. 

And  upon  these  writs  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  may  break  open 
doors  to  take  the  offenders,  for  they  are  for  the  king  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace,  and  therefore  include  a  non  omit t as  propter  ali" 
quam  liber  tat  em;  quod  vide  5  Co.  Rep.  92.  a. 

And  in  this  case  the  sheriff  or  his  bailiff  may  require  any  per- 
sons present  to  assist  him  in  execution  of  the  writ,  and  he  that 
refuseth  to  assist  him,  is  indictable  and  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

II.  The  second  kind  of  arrest  is  by  warrant  under  the  seal  of  the 
justices  thereunto  authorized,  as  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer j  or  of 
gaol-delivery,  or  justices  of  peace. 

And  herein  these  things  are  considerable:  1.  What  are  the  essen- 
tials of  such  a  warrant,  without  which  it  is  void  in  law.  8.  Who 
may  grant  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  felon.  3.  To  whom,  and  4.  In 
what  order  or  method  it  is  to  be  granted,  or  5.  Executed,  and  in 
what  case. 

1.  As  to  the  first  of  these. 

It  is  necessary  that  such  warrant  express  the  name  of  the  party  to 
be  taken:  for  a  warrant  granted  with  a  blank  and  sealed,  and  after 
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filled  up  with  the  name  of  the  party  to  be  taken  is  void  in  law. 
Dalt.  cap.  111. p.  329.(a) 

It  must  be  under  seal,  tho  some  have  thought  it  sufficient  if  it  be 
in  writing  subscribed  by  the  justice,  Dalt.  cap.  117.  /?.  358.  vide  2. 
Co.  Instil,  supra  statutum  de  frangentibus  prisonanifp.  591.  and 
the  failing  in  these  things  will  make  the  warrant  void,  and  subject 
the  officer  to  a  false  imprisonment;  tho  in  some  cases,  the  want  of 
due  formality  may  be  blameable  in  him  that  makes  the  warrant, 
yet  it  will  not  therefore  subject  the  officer  to  a  false  imprisonment,  if 
the  matter  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  him  that  makes  it;  as  for 
instance, 

A  warrant  by  a  justice  to  apprehend  J.  S.  to  answer  such  matters 
as  shall  be  objected  against  him,  ex  parte  domini  regis,  without  ex- 
pressing the  certainty  of  the  crime,  this  is  not  regular,  Lambard^a 
justice  95j  96.  2  Co.  Inatit.  591.  615.  tho  Mr.  Dalt.  cap. 
117.  p.  329.  gives  instances  of  such  warrants  granted  by  [578] 
Popham  chief  justice. 

And  therefore,  if  before  commitment  a  person  so  apprehended 
should  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench  by  Habeas  Corpus,  upon 
such  a  warrant,  or  should  be  committed  upon  such  a  general  Mil- 
timuSj  he  should  be  discharged;  or  in  case  he  should  be  rescued 
upon  such  an  apprehension  by  such  a  warrant,  or  be  voluntarily  let 
go  by  him  that  apprehends  him,  (tho  it  may  be  the  true  cause  of  the 
warrant  were  felony,)  yet  it  not  being  expressed  in  the  warrant,  such 
an  escape  or  such  a  rescue  would  not  be  felony. 

Yet  it  may  excuse  the  officer  in  false  imprisonment,  if  the  true 
cause  were  felony,  or  any  misdemeanor  within  the  cognizance  of 
him  that  makes  the  warrant,  for  it  is  but  an  erroneous,  not  a  void 
warrant,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  the  officer  should  be 
conusant  of  the  formalities  of  law,  or  advise  with  counsel  upon  all 
occasions,  whether  the  warrant  were  in  strictness  of  law  regular, 
especially  in  such  a  case^  where  the  error  of  this  nature  hath  been 
seconded  with  common  practice;  but  of  this  more  hereafter. 

2.  As  to  the  persons,  that  may  grant  a  warrant  for  apprehending 
a  felon. 

The  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  or  any  other  judge  of  that 
court  may  issue  a  warrant  in  his  own  name,  for  the  apprehending 
and  bringing  before  him  any  person  touching  whom  oath  is  made  of 
a  felony  committed,  or  of  suspicion  of  felony  upon  him,  into  any 
county  of  England  and  Wales,  for  they  are  intrusted  with  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  through  all  England,  and  are  more  than 
justices  of  peace  or  oyer  and  terminer;  and  this  hath  been  usual  iu 
all  ages. 

But  to  avoid  the  trouble  to  the  country  in  bringing  up  offenders 
they  usually  direct  their  warrants  to  apprehend  the  parties,  and 
bring  them  before  some  justice  of  peace  near  adjoining,  either  to  be 
examined  or  bound  over  to  the  sessions,  and  farther  to  be  proceeded 
against  according  to  law. 
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And  thas  their  warrants  ought  to  ran  in  cases  of  surety  of  the 
peace  or  good  behaviour  against  a  person  in  another  county,  than 
where  they  are^by  reason  of  the  statute  of  21  Jclc,  cap.  8. 

Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  may  also  issue  their  war- 
[  579  ]  rants  in  the  counties  within  their  commission  for  apprehend- 
ing felons  or  other  malefactors,  or  for  surety  of  the  peace 
within  their  limits ;  quaere^  whether  they  may  not  issue  their  warrants 
for  any  indicted  of  felony  within  their  precincts,  tho  they  are  abroad 
in  a  foreign  county,  by  the  statute  of  5  E.  3.  before  mentioned  ? 

Justices  of  peace  may  also  issue  their  warrants  within  the  precincts 
of  their  commission  for  apprehending  persons  charged  of  crimes 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  bind  them 
over  to  appear  at  the  sessions,  and  this,  tho  the  offender  be  not  yet 
indicted. 

And  therefore  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke,  4  Inst  it.  177.  is  too 
strait-laced  in  this  case,  and,  if  it  should  be  received,  would  obstruct 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  kingdom;  and  the  book  of  14  H.  8. 
16.  upon  which  he  grounded  his  opinion,  was  no  solemn  resolution, 
but  a  sudden  and  extrajudicial  opinion,  and  the  defendant  had  liberty 
to  mend  his  plea  as  to  the  circumstance  of  time,  to  the  end  it  might 
be  judicially  settled  by  demurrer,  which  was  never  done ;  and  the 
constant  practice  hath  obtained  contrary  to  that  opinion;  gttodvide 
Dalt.  cap.  117.(4) 

And  whereas  my  lord  Coke^  ubi  suproy  saith  also,  that  a  justice  of 
peace  upon  oath  made  by  Jl.  of  a  felony  committed,  and  that  wf.  sns- 
pects  B.  and  shews  his  cause,  cannot  issue  a  warrant  to  bring  B. 
before  him  for  farther  examination,  and  thereupon  commit  or  bind 
him  over  to  the  assizes  or  sessions,  because  it  must  be  the  proper  sus- 
picion of  ^.  himself,  and  ^.  may  arrest  him  upon  the  score  of  his 
own  suspicion,  but  not  by  warrant  of  the  justice;  I  think  the  law  is 
not  so,  and  the  constant  practice  in  all  places  hath  obtained  against 
it,  and  it  would  be  pernicious  to  the  kingdom  if  it  should  be  as  he  de- 
livers it,  for  malefactors  would  escape  unexamined  and  undiscovered; 
for  a  man  may  have  a  probable  and  strong  presumption  of  the  guilt 
of  a  person,  whom  yet  he  cannot  positively  swear  to  be  guilty. 

Therefore  I  think,  that  if  j2.  makes  oath  before  a  justice  of  peace 
of  a  felony  committed  in  fact,  and  that  he  suspects  B.  and 
[  530  ]]  shews  probable  cause  of  suspicion  the  justice  may  grant  his 
warrant  to  apprehend  B.  and  to  bring  him  before  him,  or 
some  other  justice  of  peace  to  be  examined,  and  to  be  farther  pro- 
ceeded against,  as  to  law  shall  appertain;  and  upon  this  warrant  the 
constable,  or  he  to  whom  the  warrant  is  directed,  may  arrest  him, 
and  if  occasion  be  may  break  doors  to  take  him,  if  within  a  house, 
and  will  not  upon  demand  render  himself,  as  well  as  if  it  were  an 
express  and  positive  charge  of  felony  sworn  by  •/?.  against  him,  and 
so  hath  common  practice  obtained  notwithstanding  that  opinion:  vide 
statute  fFestm.  1  cap.  15.(r)  13  E.  4.  9.  a. 

(6)  New  EdU.  p.  576.  (e)  3  Co.  In9t.  p.  185. 
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But  a  general  warrant  upon  a  complaint  of  a  robbery  to  apprehend 
all  persons  suspected,  and  to  bring  them  before,  ^*c.  was  ruled  void, 
and  false  imprisonment  lies  against  him  that  takes  a  man  upon  such 
a  warrant,  A  24  Car.  1.  upon  evidence  in  a  case  of  justice  Swallow^s 
warrant  before  justice  Roll. 

If  ^.  hat|^  committed  treason,  tho  the  justices  of  the  peace  have 
DO  cognizance  of  it  as  treason,  yet  they  have  cognizance  of  it  as  a 
felony,  and  as  a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  therefore  a  justice  of  peace 
upon  information  upon  oath  may  issue  his  warrant  to  take  him,  and 
may  take  his  examination,  and  commit  him  to  prison. 

Ji.  commits  a  felony  in  the  county  of  B.  and  then  goes  into  the 
county  of  C.  upon  information  given  to  a  justice  of  peace  of  the 
county  of  C,  he  may  issue  his  warrant  to  take  him,  may  take  his 
examination,  and  commit  him  to  gaol  in  the  county  of  C.  from 
whence  he  may  be  removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  the  counly  of  B. 
for  his  trial. 

If  ^.  commit  a  felony  in  the  county  of  B.  and  upon  a  warrant 
issued  against  him  by  a  justice  of  peace  in  the  county  of  B.  he  is  pur- 
sued and  flies  into  the  county  of  C.  and  there  is  taken,  he  must  not 
by  virtue  of  that  warrant  be  carried  to  a  justice  of  peace  of  the  county 
oi  B.  where  he  committed  the  felony,  but  to  a  justice^of  peace  in  the 
county  of  C.  where  he  was  taken. 

But  if  ^.  were  taken  by  the  warrant  in  the  county  of  B.  and  break 
away  into  the  county  of  C.  and  be  there  taken  upon  fresh 
suit  by  them  that  first  took  him,  he  may  be  either  brought  [  581  j 
.to  a  justice  of  the  county  of  C.  where  he  was  last  taken,  or 
before  the  justice  •f  the  county  of  B.  by  whose  warrant  he  was  first 
taken;  for  in  supposition  of  law  he  was  always  in  custody:  vide  du- 
Htaturj  13.  £.4.  9.  a. 

If  atf.  be  in  commission  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  B.  and  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  county  of  C.  and  there  complaint  is  made  to  him  of 
a  felony  in  the  county  of  B.  where  he  is  in  commission,  as  he  can- 
not issue  a  warrant  out  to  apprehend  the  party,  so  neither  can  he  im- 
prison in  the  county  of  C,  because  an  act  of  jurisdiction,  but  he  may 
take  an  oath  of  a  party  robbed  in  pursuance  of  the  statute  of  27  Eliz. 
or  be  may  take  an  examination,  or  information,  or  recognizance  in  a 
foreign  county,  but  cannot  compel  them  by  imprisonment  P.  7  Car. 
1.  Crokej  n.  3  Helyar^s  case,(rf)  Ball.  cap.  6.  and  117.(e) 

But  \lJi.  be  a  justice  of  peace  in  two  adjacent  counties,  tho  by 
several  commissions,  as  the  recorder  of  London  is,  nothing  is  more 
usual  for  him,  that  whilst  he  lives  in  one  county  to  send  his  warrants 
to  apprehend  malefactors  in  another,  and  to  send  them  to  Newgate^ 
which  is  the  common  gaol  of  both  counties,  London  and  Middlesex. 

3.  Touching  the  persons  to  whom  a  warrant  may  be  directed. 

The  justice  that  issues  the  warrant,  may  direct  it  to  a  private  per- 
son if  he  please,  and  it  is  good ;  but  he  is  not  compellable  to  exe- 
cute it,  unless  he  be  a  proper  officer.  14  H.  8.  16.  Dali.  cap.  117. 
P*  332.(/) 
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The  warrant  is  ordinarily  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  constables,  and 
they  are  indictable,  and  subject  thereupon  to  a  fine  and  imprisonment 
if  they  neglect  or  refuse  it. 

If  directed  to  the  sheriff,  he  may  make  a  warrant  to  his  bailiff  to 
execute  it. 

If  to  a  constable,  tithing-roan,  fyc.  he  must  execute  it  himself,  and 
may  not  substitute  another;  but  he  may  call  any  persons  to  assist  him, 
and  they  are  bound  to  assist  him,  and  are  indictable  if  they  neglect 
or  refuse  to  assist :  vide  Dalt,  ubi  supra. 

If  directed  to  the  constable  of  2).  he  is  not  bound  to  ex- 
[  5S2  ]  ecute  the  warrant  out  of  the  precincts  of  his  constablewick, 
but  if  he  doth  it  out  of  his  constablewick,  it  is  good ;  and  so 
it  was  ruled  in  Norfolk  in  an  action  of  trespass. 

4.  Touching  the  order  in  granting  it. 

1.  It  is  convenient,  tho  not  always  necessary,  to  take  an  informa- 
tion upon  oath  of  the  person  that  desires  the  warrant,  that  a  felony 
was  committed,  that  he  doth  suspect  or  know  JI  S,  to  be  the  felon ; 
and  if  suspected,  then  to  set  down  the  causes  of  his  suspicion. 

2.  If  the  charge  of  the  felony  be  positive  and  express,  then  it  is  fit 
to  bind  the  party  by  recognizance  to  prosecute,  before  the  warrant 
be  issued. 

But  if  it  be  only  a  charge  of  suspicion,  and  the  business  requires 
farther  examination,  then  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  fit  to  bind  over 
the  party  to  prosecute;  for  possibly  upon  the  bringing  in  of  the  party 
accused,  and  farther  examination  of  the  fact,  there  may  be  cause  to 
discharge  him,  and  thus  I  think  Mr.  Dalian  to  be  intended,  ca/7. 117. 
p.  334.(^)  the  case  before  chief  justice  FUmmingk 

3.  The  warrant  may  issue  to  bring  the  party  before  the  justice  that 
granted  the  warrant  specially,  and  then  the  ofiicer  is  bound  to  bring 
him  before  the  same  justice;  but  if  the  warrant  be  to  bring  him  be- 
fore any  justice,  then  it  is  in  the  election  of  the  officer  to  bring  him 
before  what  justice  of  the  county  he  thinks  fit,  and  not  in  the  election 
of  the  prisoner.    5  Co.  Rep.  59.  b.  Fosler's  case. 

5.  Touching  the  demeanor  of  the  officer  in  executing  the  warrant 
If  it  be  a  warrant  for  felony,  or  a  warrant  for  the  surety  of  the 

peace,  the  officer  may  break  open  the  door,  if  he  be  sure  the  offender 
18  there,  if  after  acquainting  them  of  the  business,  and  demanding  the 
prisoner,  he  refuses  to  open  the  door,  tho  the  party  be  not  indicted; 
and  this  is  the  constant  practice  against  the  opinion  of  my  lord  Coke, 
4  Insl.  177.  guod  vide  ball.  cap.  117.  p.  333.{h) 

And  so  it  is  if  the  warrant  be  only  upon  suspicion  of 
[  683  ]  felony,  as  hath  been  said  before,  for  in  both  cases  the  pro- 
cess is  for  the  king,  and  therefore  a  Non  omillas  is  implied, 
and  he  that  diligently  considereth  the  statute  of  West.  1.  cap.  15.(i) 
and  the  statute  of  2  4*  3  P.  ^  M  cap.  10.  will  find  that  an  imprison- 
ment may  be  made  by  the  justice,  as  well  for  suspicion  of  felony,  as 
for  an  absolute  charge  of  felony,  and  that  as  well  before  indictment 
as  after. 

(#)iVdD&fil.M|hl69.p.579.         (A)iVfitJMif.f.ff7a         (0  8  Ck  ImC  18$. 
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And  by  the  book  of  13  E.  4.  9.  a.  A  nmn  that  arrests  upon  sus- 
picion of  felony,  may  break  open  doors,  if  the  party  refuses  upon 
demand  to  open  them,  and  much  more  may  it  be  done  by  the  justice's 
warrant 

If  the  officer  be  demanded  he  must  show  his  warrant,  but  if  he 
doth  it  viriuie  officii  as  a  constable,  ^c.  it  is  sufficient  to  notify  that 
be  is  the  constable,  or  that  he  arl-ests  in  the  king's  name.  DalL  ubi 
iuprUf  6  Co.  Rep.  54.  a.  9  Co.  Rep.  69.  a.  Mackally^s  case. 

Lastly  J  What  is  to  be  done  after  the  warrant  served,  and  when 
the  person  accused  is  brought  before  the  justice  thereupon. 

If  there  be  no  cause  to  commit  him  found  by  the  justice  upon 
examination  of  the  fact,  he  may  discharge  him. 

If  the  case  be  bailable,  he  may  bail  them. 

If  he  have  no  bail,  or  the  case  appears  not  to  be  bailable,  he  must 
commit  him. 

And  being  either  bailed  or  committed,  he  is  not  to  be  discharged 
till  he  be  convicted  or  acquitted,  or  delivered  by  proclamation.  Co. 
P.  C.  cap.  100.  p.  209. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  Mittimus^  or  the  warrant  to  the  gaoler 
to  receive  him;  and  this  is  the  ground  of  the  felony  in  case  of  a 
breach  of  prison. 

My  lord  Coke^  2  Inst.  591.  makes  three  essential  parts  of  the 
Minimus. 

1.  That  it  be  in  writing  sealed  by  the  justice  that  commits,  and 
without  this  part  the  commitment  is  unlawful,  the  gaoler  is  liable  to 
a  false  imprisonment,  and  the  wilful  escape  by  the  gaoler,  or  breach 
of  prison  by  the  prisoner,  makes  no  felony. 

But  this  must  not  be  intended  of  a  commitment  in  a  court 
of  record,  as  the  king's  bench,  gaol  deliverytDr  sessions  of  [  584  ] 
the  peace,  for  there  the  record  itself,  or  the  memorial  thereof, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  entered  of  record,  are  a  sufficient  warrant 
without  any  warrant  under  seal. 

2.  That  it  express  the  cause  for  which  he  is  committed,  namely 
felony,  and  what  kind  of  felony. 

This  seems  requisite  to  make  the  voluntary  escape  or  breach  of 
prison  felony,  and  also  it  is  necessary  upon  return  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  out  of  the  king's  bench,  because  that  is  in  nature  of  a  writ 
of  right  or  writ  of  error  to  determine,  whether  the  imprisonment  be 
good  or  erroneous. 

But  it  seems  not  to  make  the  commitment  absolutely  void,  so  as 
to  subject  the  gaoler  to  a  false  imprisonment,  but  it  lies  in  averment 
to  excuse  the  gaoler  or  officer,  that  the  matter  was  for  felony. 

And  also  upon  such  a  general  warrant  without  expressing  any 
felony  or  treason,  or  surety  of  the  peace,  the  constable  cannot  break 
open  a  door.     T.  9  Jac.  B.  R.  1  Bulstrode  146.  Foster^ s  case. 

3.  That  it  have  an  apt  conclusion,  viz.  There  to  remain  till 
deliverd  by  law. 

But  if  the  conclusion  be  irregular,  I  think  it  makes  not  the  warrant 
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void,  but  the  law  will  r^ect  that  which  is  surplusage,  and  the  rest 
shall  stand. 

And  therefore  if  the  cause  be  expressed,  and  the  conclusion  irregu- 
lar, as  till  farther  order  given  by  a  justice^  yet  a  breach  of  prison 
under  such  a  warrant  will  be  felony,  yea,  if  the  party  be  removed  by 
Habeas  Corpus^  tho  the  conclusion  be  irregular,  yet  if  the  matter 
appears  to  be  such,  for  which  he  is  to  remain  in  custody,  or  be  bailed, 
he  shall  be  bailed  or  committed  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  dis- 
charged ;  but  the  idle  conclusion  shall  be  rejected. 

And  therefore  I  do  think  that  such  a  warrant  is  a  good  justification 
in  a  false  imprisonment,  tho  the  right  conclusion  be  omitted,  or  tho 
the  wrong  conclusion  be  inserted,  if  the  matter  of  the  Mittimus  be 
otherwise  sufficient  to  charge  him  in  custody,  and  therefore  it  is  a 
lawful  warrant  notwithstanding  the  omission  or  incongruity 
r  685  ]  of  the  conclusion,  so  as  to  make  the  voluntary  permission  of 
an  escape  or  the  breach  of  prison  felony. 

By  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  2.  the  felons  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
common  gaol:(j)  and  by  the  statute  of  4  E.  3.  cap.  10.  the  sheriffs 
and  gaolers  are  bound  to  receive  them,  whether  committed  by  jus- 
tices, or  attached  ex  officio  by  constables. 

Previous  to  the  commitment  of  felons,  or  such  as  are  charged 
therewith,  there  are  required  three  things,  1.  The  examination  of 
the  person  accused,  but  without  oath.  2.  The  farther  information 
of  accusers  and  witnesses  upon  oath.  3.  The  binding  over  of  the 
prosecutor  and  witnesses  unto  the  next  assizes  or  sessions  of  the 
peace,  as  the  case  requires. 

1.  The  examination  of  the  person  accused,  which  ought  not  to  be 
upon  oath,  and  these  examinations  ought  to  be  put  in  writing,  and 
returned  or  certified  to  the  next  gaol  delivery  or  sessions  of  the  peace, 
as  the  case  shall  require,  by  the  statute  of  2  4*  3  P.  ^  M.  cap.  10. 
and  being  sworn  by  the  justice  or  his  clerk  to  be  truly  taken,  may  be 
given  in  evidence  against  the  offender,  (ib) 

And  in  order  thereunto,  if  by  some  reasonable  occasion  the  justice 
cannot  at  the  return  of  the  warrant  take  the  examination,  he  may  by 
word  of  mouth  command  the  constable,  or  any  other  person,  to  de- 
tain in  custody  the  prisoner  till  the  next  day,  and  then  to  bring  him 
before  the  justice  for  further  examination;  and  this  detainer  is  justi- 
fiable by  the  constable,  or  any  other  person  without  showing  the 
particular  cause  for  which  he  was  to  be  examined,  or  any  war- 

(t)  And  noi  eUewhere;  w  that  it  should  teem  that  oommitmenta  to  New  Pruom  or 
the  Oate.hou$e  are  irregaUr;  aee  3  Co.  Iiut.  43.  Cro,  EUt.  8S0.  and  of  tliia  opinion  wu 
chief  iuitice  Holt,  in  the  oaM  of  Kendal  and  Roe,  8iaU  TV.  VoL  IW.p.  862.  See  abo 
5  H.A.  cap.  10.  which  ordaina,  **Tbat  none  be  imprisoned  by  juatioes  of  the  peace,  safe 
only  in  the  common  {^aoL"  9  Co.  Ref.  119.  b. 

(k)  Altho  they  be  not  evidence  against  any  other  person  named  in  them;  it  was  there* 
lore  very  irregular  in  the  chief  justice  to  refuse  reading  the  ezaminationa  of  Sitm  and 
Baroeki  at  their  trial;  see  State  TV.  VoL  HI*  P.  470.  But  ^lusre  by  seijeant  IFi/soa,  if 
the  chief  justice  was  not  right  in  such  refusal  f  For  by  the  opinion  of  some  judges  now 
liTing,  the  statute  doth  not  extend  to  the  examination  of  the  party  aocoaodi  unlesi  he 
•igned  his  eiaminatian,  but  only  to  the  witnesses  or  persons  accusing. 
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rant  in  scripiis.    T.  37  Eliz.   Rot.  244.  B.  S.  Broughton  and 
Marahaw,{l) 

But  the  time  of  the  detainer  must  be  reasonable,  therefore 
a  justice  cannot  justify  the  detainer  of  such  a  person  sixteen  [586  ] 
or  twenty  days  in  order  to  such  examination.(m) 

2.  He  must  take  information  of  the  prosecutor  or  witnesses  in 
nrriting  upon  oath,  and  return  or  certify  them  at  the  next  sessions 
or  gaol-delivery,  and  these  being  upon  the  trial  sworn  to  be  truly 
taken  by  the  justice  or  his  clerk,  Sfc,  may  be  given  in  evidence  against 
the  prisoner,  if  the  witnesses  be  dead  or  not  able  to  travel. 

3.  Before  he  commit  the  prisoner,  he  is  to  take  surety  of  the  pro* 
secutor  to  prefer  his  bill  of  indictment  at  the  next  gaol  delivery  or 
sessions,  and  likewise  to  give  evidence;  but  if  he  be  not  the  accuser, 
but  an  unconcerned  party^hat  can  testify,  the  justice  may  bind  him 
over  to  give  evidence ;  and  upon  refusal  in  either  case  may  commit 
the  refuser  to  gaol.  Slamf,  P.  C.  p.  163.  a.  DalL  cap.  116.  p.  326.(n) 
2  8r  2  P.  Sr  M.  cap.  10.  and  Dalt.  cap.  20.  p.  SS.{o) 

And  thus  far  of  arrests  by  warrant  in  writing. 
-    Next  come  to  be  considered  arrests  by  command  ore  tcnus,  or  by 
order. 

The  chief  justice,  or  other  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  may  com- 
mand ore  tenus  the  marshal  or  any  of  his  deputies,  commonly  called 
tipstaves,  to  arrest  any  person,  and  such  command  is  a  good  justifi- 
cation in  false  imprisonment  brought;  altho  1.  It  be  not  in  writing. 
2.  Altho  no  cause  is  expressed  in  the  command,  but  only  generally 
to  answer  such  things  as  shall  be  objected  against  him  ex  parte  domini 
regis.  3.  And  tho  the  command  be  ita  quod  habeas  corpus  coram 
eapitali  Jusiiciario,  ^^c.  quandocunguey  fyc.  for  it  shall  be  intended, 
when  the  party  complains.  4.  Altho  the  defendant  declares  not  in  his 
justification  what  he  did  with  him  in  the  mean  time.  P.  U  Car.  B. 
R.  Throgmorton  and  •Sllen^  adjudged  upon  a  demurrer.(*) 

Altho,  as  hath  been  said,  a  justice  cannot  grant  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend all  persons  suspected,  but  must  name  their  names,  yet  I  have 
known  in  the  king's  bench  upon  a  riot  committed  in  the 
night  by  persons  disguised,  and  whose  names  have  not  been  [587  ] 
•known,  the  court  hath  made  an  order  to  apprehend  persons 
that  the  party,  who  was  injured,  suspects,  and  to  bring  them  into 
the  court  to  be  examined,  and  such  order  of  the  court  is  a  good  war- 
rant for  the  sherifi*  or  constable  to  do  it ;  but  what  is  thus  done  in  the 
highest  court  of  ordinary  justice,  is  not  to  be  a  pattern  for  particular 
justices  or  inferior  jurisdictions. 

I  have  now  done  with  arrests  by  writs  or  warrants. 

I  come  in  the  next  place  to  arrests,  ex  officio,  without  any  warrant. 

(/)  This  case  ii  reported  in  Moore^  408.  by  tho  name  of  Broughton  and  Mvl$hoe. 
(fli)  8ee  the  case  ofSeavage  and  Tateham,  Cro,  Eliz.  8S9.  where  it  was  adjudged,  that 
the  time  of  detainer  must  not  exceed  three  dajs. 
(n)  Nbw  Edit.  cap.  168.  p.  572. 
(0)  New  Edit.  cap.  40.  p.  106.  (*)2ILA.p.  558. 
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If  an  affray  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace,  or  if  a 
felon  be  in  his  presence,  he  may  arrest  him,  and  detain  him  ex  officio 
till  he  can  make  a  warrant  to  send  him  to  gaol,  but  then  the  warrant 
must  be  in  writing  to  the  gaoler,  P.  23.  Car.  B.  R.  SandfordPa  case, 
and  so  he  may  by  word  command  any  present  to  arrest.  Dali.  cap. 
in. p.  32S.(p) 

A  constable  may  ex  officio  arrest  a  breaker  of  the  peace  in  his  view, 
and  keep  him  in  his  house,  or  in  the  stocks,  till  he  can  bring  him  be- 
fore a  justice  of  peace. 

So  if  •/?.  be  dangerously  hurt,  and  the  common  voice  is,  that  B. 
hurt  him,  or  if  C.  thereupon  comes  to  the  constable,  and  tells  him  that 
B.  hurt  him,  the  constable  may  imprison  him  till  he  knows  whether 
•4.  dies  or  lives,  71  43  Eliz.  B.  R.  Dumbleton^a  case,  or  can  bring 
him  before  a  justice. 

So  if  a  felony  be  committed,  and  Jl.  acquaint  him  that  B.  did  it, 
the  constable  may  take  him  and  imprison  him,  at  least  till  he  can 
bring  him  before  some  justice  of  peace. 

But  if  there  be  only  an  affray,  and  not  in  view  of  the  constable,  it 
hath  been  held  he  cannot  arrest  him  without  a  warrant  from  the  jus- 
tice; but  it  seems  he  may  to  bring  the  offender  before  a  justice,  tbo 
not  compellible. 

Lastly^  I  come  to  the  authority  of  every  private  person  in  relation 
to  arrests  of  felons. 

liJi.  commit  a  felony,  B.  who  is  a  private  person,  may  arrest  him 

for  that  felony  without  any  warrant;  nay  farther,  \{Ji.  will 

[  588  3  not  suffer  himself  to  be  taken,  but  either  resists  or  flies,  so 

that  he  cannot  be  taken,  unless  he  be  slain,  if  B.  or  any  in 

assistance  in  that  case  of  necessity  kill  him,  it  is  no  felony;  de  quo 

anteoyp.  481. 

If  Ji.  commit  a  felony  in  the  sight  of  B.  and  B.  uses  not  his  best 
endeavours  to  apprehend  him,  or  to  raise  hue  and  cry  upon  him,  it  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.     Co.  P.  C.  p.  53. 

If  Ji.  strike  B.  dangerously  in  the  presence  of  C.  C.  may  justify 
the  imprisoning  of  Ji.  till  he  can  bring  him  before  a  justice,  or  de- 
liver him  to  the  constable,  tho  it  be  not  felony  till  death. 

If  a  hue  and  cry  be  levied  upon  a  felony,  and  come  to  the  town, 
B.  the  constable,  and  those  of  the  town  are  bound  to  apprehend  the 
felon  if  in  the  town,  or  if  not  in  the  town,  then  to  follow  the  hue  and 
cry,  otherwise  they  are  punishable  upon  an  indictment  Co.  P.  C. 
cap.  52. 

If  the  constable  in  pursuit  of  a  felon  require  the  aid  of  J.  S.  he  is 
bound  by  law  to  assist  him,  and  is  finable  for  his  neglect.(jr) 

If  a  felony  be  committed  in  fact,  and  ^.  suspects  B.  did  it,  and 
hath  probable  cause  of  suspicion,  ^.  may  arrest  B.  for  it,  and  justify 
it  in  an  action  of  false  imprisonment.    2  E.  4.  8.  b. 

The  causes  of  suspicion  are  many,  as  common  fame  finding  goods 
upon  him,  and  many  more,  de  quibus  vide  Dali.  cap.  I18.(r) 

(p)  iVew  EdU.  cup.  169.  p.  574.        (y)  13  H.  7. 10.  b.         (r)  New  Edit.  tup.  170. 
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If  a  felony  be  committed,  and  ^.  suspects  B.  and  B,  being  in  his 
house  refuse  to  open  the  doors,  or  render  himself,  it  seems  Jl.  may 
break  open  the  doors  to  take  him;  and  so  may  the  constable,  if  Ji. 
acquaint  him  therewith,  especially  if  Ji.  be  present,  13  E.  4.  9.  a. 
tho  (as  hath  been  said)  my  lord  CoieeyA  Inst.  177.  be  to  the  contrary; 
yet  the  common  practice  and  opinion  hath  obtained  in  that  case 
against  my  lord  Coke,  Dalt.  cap.  98.  p.  249.,(j)  cap.  78.  p.  204.,(/) 
7  E.  3.  16.  b. 

There  are  special  cases  where  a  constable  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  misdemeanors  following,  or  any  private  person 
without  a  warrant  may  arrest  and  break  open  doors  to  arrest  [  589  ] 
if  they  within  refuse  to  open  them  upon  demand,  or  to  deUver 
up  the  party. 

1.  Where  a  felony  or  treason  is  committed,  and  the  offender  is 
within  the  house. 

2.  Where  a  felony  or  treason  is  committed,  and  a  man  suspects 
J.  S.  who  is  in  the  house,  and  hath  probable  cause  of  such  suspicion^ 
tho  the  party  be  not  indicted.  7  E.  3.  16.  b.  13.  E.  4.  9.  a. 

3.  Where  Ji.  hath  dangerously  wounded  B.  and  then  •/?.  flies  into 
the  house,  whether  it  were  done  in  the  presence  of  the  constable,  or 
him  that  arrests,  or  not.  7  E.  3.  16.  b.  Crompt.  171.  a. 

4.  Where  there  is  an  affray  made  in  a  house,  and  the  doors  are 
shut,  and  are  refused  to  be  opened,  during  such  affray  the  constable 
or  any  other  may  break  open  the  doors  to  preserve  the  peace,  and 
prevent  blood  shed;  but  after  the  affray,  it  cannot  be  done  without 
a  warrant,  unless  a  man  be  dangerously  wounded  or  killed  in  the 
affray. 

Yet  to  avoid  question  in  these  cases,  it  is  best  to  obtain  the  warrant 
of  a  justice,  if  the  time  and  necessity  will  permit. 

When  a  private  person  hath  arrested  a  felon,  or  one  suspected  of 
felony,  he  may  detain  him  in  custody  till  he  can  reasonably  dismiss 
himself  of  him;  but  with  as  much  speed  as  conveniently  he  can^  he 
may  do  either  of  these  things. 

1.  He  may  carry  him  to  the  common  gaol,  20  E.  4.  6.  b.  but  that 
is  now  rarely  done. 

2.  He  may  deliver  him  to  the  constable  of  the  vill,who  may  either 
carry  him  to  the  common  gaol,  vide  A.  E.  3.  cap.  10.  or  to  a  justice  of 
peace  to  be  examined,  and  farther  proceeded  against  as  case  shall 
require.    10  E.  4.(w)  17  4. 

3.  Or  he  may  carry  him  immediately  to  any  justice  of  peace  of  the 
county  where  he  is  taken,  who  upon  examination  may  discharge, 
bail,  or  commit  him,  as  the  case  shall  require. 

And  the  bringing  the  offender  either  by  the  constable  or  [590] 

Erivate  person  to  a  justice  of  peace  is  most  usual  and  safe, 
ecause  a  gaoler  will  expect  a  Miiiimus  for  his  warrant  of  detaining. 
And  thus  far  of  arrests. 

(•)  New  EdU,  p.  483.  (f )  New  EdU.  p.  426. 

(v)  Thii  ii  the  Mune  year  with  49  A  6,  and  ia  lo  printed  in  the  year-book. 
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CHAPTER  LI. 

OF    FELONT   BT  YOLUNTART   ESCAPES,  AND   TOUCHING   FELONT   BT 
ESCAPES  OF  FELONS. 

Haying  in  a  former  chapter  said  somewhat  of  arrests,  it  remains 
that  somewhat  be  said  touching  those  felonies  that  relate  to  the  es- 
cape of  persons  arrested  or  imprisoned. 

And  these  escapes  are  of  three  kinds,  1.  By  the  person  that  hath 
the  felon  in  his  custody,  and  this  is  properly  an  escape;  and  2.  When 
the  escape  is  caused  by  a  stranger,  and  this  is  ordinarily  called  a  res- 
cue of  a  felon.  3.  By  the  party  himself,  which  is  of  two  kinds,  viz, 
1.  Without  any  act  of  force,  and  this  is  a  simple  escape.  2.  With  an 
act  of  force,  viz.  by  breach  of  prison. 

As  to  the  ^rstf  touching  an  escape  separate  by  the  person  that 
hath  a  felon  in  custody,  which  is  properly  an  escape;  and  this  is  of 
two  kinds,  Yoluntary  and  negligent. 

And  Jirst  concerning  the  voluntary  escape. 

A  Yoluntary  escape  is  when  any  person  having  a  felon  lawfully  in 

his  custody  Yoluntarily  permits  him  to  escape  from  it,  or  go  at  large, 

and  this  is  felony  in  case  the  person  be  imprisoned  for  felony,  and 

treason  in  case  the  person  be  imprisoned  for  treason ;  for  the 

[  591  ]  latter  enough  hath  been  said  before;  touching  the  former  in 

this  place. 

And  ftltho  Mr.  Stamford,  Lib.  I.  cap.  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31.  hath 
collected  almost  all  that  can  be  well  said  in  this  case,  yet  I  shall  pro- 
ceed distinctly  herein. 

And  therein  I  shall  as  near  as  I  can,  observe  this  order. 

1.  I  shall  consider  who  shall  be  said  a  felon,  whose  escape  makes 
a  felony  in  him  that  voluntarily  suffers  it.  2.  What  shall  be  said  a 
having  of  such  a  felon  in  his  custody.  3.  Who  shall  be  said  a  per- 
son lawfully  having  such  a  felon  in  his  custody.  4.  What  shall  be 
said  a  voluntary  escape  of  such  a  felon  out  of  his  custody.  5.  Who 
shall  be  said  voluntarily  to  suffer  such  a  felon  to  escape.  6.  What 
is  the  offense  of  such  a  voluntary  permission  of  an  escape,  and  where, 
and  how  punishable. 

And  tho  I  apply  these  particulars  to  a  voluntary  escape,  yet  many 
of  them  are  applicable  unto,  and  useful  for  the  learning  of  a  negh- 
gent  escape. 

I.  Who  shall  be  said  a  felon,  whose  voluntary  escape  is  felony  in 
him  that  so  permits  it. 

If  ^.  gives  B.  a  mortal  wound,  and  before  B.  dies  the  constable 
takes  ^.  into  custody,  either  with  or  without  a  justice's  warrant,  and 
then  lets  him  voluntarily  escape  before  B.  is  dead,  and  then  B.  dies 
tho  as  between  Ji.  and  B.  or  Ji.  and  the  king,  this  is  is  a  felony  from 
the  stroke  given,  and  the  attainder  of  •/*.  as  to  the  forfeiture  of  his 
lands  relates  to  the  stroke;  yet  this  is  no  felony  in  the  constable,  but 
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only  a  misdemeanor  pnnishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.   II  H.  4. 
12  b.  Plowd.  Com.  258.  b. 

If  •/?.  be  indicted  for  felony,  and  taken  by  Capias^  or  by  the  warrant 
of  a  justice,  or  by  the  constable  4*c.  and  committed  to  prison,  and  the 
gaoler  suffers  •/?.  to  escape  voluntarily,  this  is  the  escape  of  a  felon, 
tho  ^.  be  not  attainted  at  the  time  of  the  escape,  but  the  gaoler  shall 
not  be  arraigned  thereupon  till  after  the  attainder  of  ^.  de  quo  infra. 

If  a  felony  be  in  fact  committed,  and  the  constable  takes  Ji.  upon 
suspicion  of  felony,  and  after  voluntarily  suffers  him  to  go 
at  large,  tho  Ji,  be  not  then  indicted;  yet  this  is  a  felonious  [  592  ] 
escape  in  the  constable,  tho  42  Jissiz.  5.  be  otherwise;(a)  yet 
44  Jissiz.  12  Dy.  99.  a.  4S  E.  3.  36.  a.  accord.{b) 

And  altho  the  constable  be  well  assured  after  the  arrest  by  him 
made,  that  ^.  was  not  the  person  that  did  it,  yet  he  may  not  by  the 
law  discharge  him,  but  must  bring  him  before  a  justice,  who  may 
upon  due  circumstances  discharge,  bail,  or  commit  him,  as  be  sees 
cause;  but  the. constable,  if  he  discharges  him,  is  finable. 

But  if  the  constable  after  the  arrest  finds  certainly,  that  there  was 
no  felony  committed,  it  is  held  he  may  discharge  him  both  without 
danger  of  felony,  (which  is  true,)  and  without  any  danger  of  fine 
and  imprisonment,  \3  H.l.  Kelw.  34.  a.  b.  but  then  it  is  at  his  peril, 
if  in  truth  there  were  a  felony  committed,  and  the  party  be  guilty; 
sed  de  his  vide  infra^  Dalt.  cap.  106.  p.  271.  accords.{c) 

If  •/?.  be  committed  for  petit  larceny,  and  so  it  appears  by  the 
charge  of  his  Mitlimus,  and  the  gaoler  lets  him  at  large,  this  is  a 
contempt,  for  which  he  shall  be  fined,  but  not  felony  in  the  gaoler; 
so  if  he  were  convicted  of  petit  larceny  before  the  escape.  Stamf. 
P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  27.  p.  33.  b.  8.  E.  2.  Coron.  430. 

So  if  a  man  be  originally  committed  for  manslaughter /?ertnybr/n- 
nium  or  se  de/endendoy  or  were  convict  only  se  d^endendo  or  per 
infortunium^  and  afterwards  the  gaoler  suffers  him  voluntarily  to 
escape,  it  is  no  felony ;  but  if  the  commitment  or  indictment  were 
for  manslaughter,  tho  in  truth  it  were  but  se  defendendo,  yet  primd 
facie  a  voluntary  escape  is  indictable  as  felony,  tho  in  eventu  it  may 
fall  out  otherwise ;  de  quo  infra. 

It  %A.  be  indicted  of  murder  for  the  death  of  B.  and  par- 
doned or  acquitted  within  the  year,  but  left  in  jail  till  the  [  593  3 
year  be  elapsed,  upon  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  1.  that  the 
wife  may  bring  her  appeal  if  she  pleases,  and  after  that  acquittal,  and 
within  the  year,  the  gaoler  suffers  him  voluntarily  to  escape,  it  is 

(a)  That  wai  the  case  of  a  negligent  (not  a  voluntary)  escape,  and  for  that  reaaoo 
eould  not  be  felony,  tho  it  is  there  given  as  a  reason,  why  it  should  not  be  adjudged  an 
escape,  because  the  thief  was  not  taken  with  the  matnouore,  nor  at  the  suit  of  the  parly, 
nor  indicted  of  felony. 

(6)  This  cose  is  plainly  the  same  with  44  Anxz.  13.  and  seems  to  be  the  case  of  a 
voluntary  escape;  it  does  not  report  any  resolution  of  the  court,  but  only  says,  that  the 
bailiffs  who  let  the  thief  go,  altho  he  were  not  indicted,  were  charged  with  an  escape; 
end  a  7110 re  is  added  at  the  end  of  the  case :  and  as  to  the  case  in  Jhftr^  that  was  not 
the  case  of  the  person  arresting  lotting  the  thief  go,  but  of  a  third  person's  rescuing  him, 
and  that  is  said  to  be  felony,  altho  he  was  not  indicted.    See  1  E.  316.  h. 

(0  A(NoJEtftt.p.511. 
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felony  primd  facit,  and  the  gaoler  may  be  indicted  for  it  as  felony ; 
but  if  the  wife  brings  not  her  appeal  within  the  year^or  bringing  her 
appeal  •/?.  is  acquitted,  the  gaoler  ought  to  be  acquitted :  vidt  injra^ 
Phwd.  Com,  476.  b. 

If  Ji.  commits  felony,  and  being  convicted  prays  his  clergy  and 
the  court  take  time  to  advise  upon  it  till  another  sessions,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  is  left  in  gaol,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  the  gaoler  volun- 
tarily suffer  him  to  make  his  escape,  this  is  felony  in  the  gaoler,  for 
such  a  prisoner  stands  j^et  under  a  conviction  of  felony,  and  there- 
fore  is  not  by  law  bailable:  but  if  the  felon  be  retaken,  and  hath  his 
clergy,  the  felony  in  the  escape  is  purged,  and  the  gaoler  is  not 
indictable  after,  or  if  indicted  before  the  clergy  allowed,  he  is  to  be 
Acquitted. 

If  •/?.  be  indicted  of  felony,  and  hath  his  clergy,  but  is  continued 
for  six  months  in  custody  for  his  farther  correction,  according  to  the 
power  given  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  and  the  gaoler  suffer 
nim  to  escape  voluntarily,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  but  no  felony. 

If  a  man  be  delivered  to  the  ordinary  as  a  clerk  convict  upon  bis 
own  confession,  or  as  a  clerk  attaint,  in  which  cases  he  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  to  purgation,  and  the  ordinary  notwithstanding  admit 
him  to  his  purgation,  and  set  him  at  large,  this,  at  common  law,  had 
been  a  misdemeanor  fineable;  but  it  seems  it  had  not  been  felony  in 
the  ordinary ;  for  in  those  times  there  was  a  pretension,  that  a  clerk 
was  not  within  the  temporal  jurisdiction;  but  the  law  concerning 
purgation  is  altered  since  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  7.  and  other 
statutes;  de  quo  %r\fraj  21  ISssiz,  12.  9  E,  4.  28. 

Thus  far  what  shall  be  said  a  felony. 

II.  What  shall  be  said  to  be  a  having  in  custody. 

Every  man  is  bound  by  law  to  pursue  and  take  a  felon;  and  if  be 
makes  not  pursuit,  he  is  fineable. 

But  if  •/?.  commits  a  felony  in  the  presence  of  B.  and  B. 
[  594  3  never  takes  him,  nor  attempts  it,  this  is  not  felony  in  J3.  for 
B.  had  him  not  in  his  custody. 

So  it  is  if  t^.  commits  a  felony,  and  B.  receives  him  knowing  him 
to  be  a  felon,  and  then  B.  voluntarily  suffers  him  to  depart,  tho  the 
receipt  makes  him  accessary  after,  yet  it  is  no  escape  by  B,  because 
he  never  arrested  him,  and  so  had  him  not  in  custody.   9  H.  4.  \.{d) 

1{j3.  being  acquit  of  felony,  judgment  is  given,  that  he  shall  go 
free  paying  his  fees,  tho  the  gaoler  lets  him  go  before  fees  paid,  it  is 
not  felony,  for  by  that  judgment  he  is  no  longer  in  custody  as  a  felon. 
21  H.  7.  17. 

If  the  constable  arrest  a  man  for  felony,  and  bring  him  to  the 
gaol,  and  the  gaoler  refuse  to  receive  him,  yet  in  law  he  is  in  the 
custody  of  the  constable,  and  if  he  lets  him  go,  he  is  chargeable  in  an 
escape.  10  H.  4.  7.  a.  Escape  8. 

I{*d.  have  a  franchise  to  have  the  custody  of  felons  in  his  gaol  [for 
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three  day8j(e)  and  then  to  deliver  over  to  the  sheriff  or  county-gaol, 
and  after  the  three  days  he  offers  him  to  the  county-gaol,  and  the 
gaoler  do  not  receive  him,  he  yet  remains  a  prisoner  to  Jl.  and  if  he 
suffers  a  voUmtary  escape,  it  is  felony,  27  Jlssiz.  27.  yet  in  both 
these  cases  the  gaoler  is  punishable  for  not  receiving  the  felon  by 
4  E.  3.  cap.  10. 

If  Ji.  arrest  B.  of  felony,  and  deliver  him  to  the  constable  or  to 
the  vill,  and  they  receive  him,  •/?.  is  discharged  of  the  custody,  and 
the  escape  after  is  chargeable  upon  the  constable  or  vill,  and  if  the 
constable  or  vill  deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  or  his  gaoler,  and  he  re- 
ceive him,  the  constable  and  vill  are  discharged  of  the  custody,  and 
the  sheriff  or  gaoler  is  chargeable  with  the  escape  after.  3  E.  3. 
Coron.  328.  337. 

As  touching  escapes  without  arrests,  they  belong  not  to  this  title  of 
Toluntary  escapes;  sed  haec  vide  infra  4*  svpra. 

If  ^.  the  sheriff  of  B.  hath  a  felon  in  gaol,  and  then  C.  is  made 
sheriff,  till  the  prisoner  be  turned  over  by  indenture  to  the  new  sheriff, 
the  custody  of  him  remains  in  •/?.  and  he  or  his  gaoler  is 
chargeable  for  a  negligent  escape,  and  his  gaoler  chargeable  [  595  ] 
for  a  voluntary  escape. 

If  the  bailiff  of  a  franchise,  that  hath  a  gaol,  hath  the  custody  of 
a  felon,  he  is  chargeable  for  bis  escape,  and  not  the  sheriff  or  his 
goaler. 

III.  Who  shall  be  said  a  person  lawfully  having  the  custody  of  a 
felon:  this  hath  been  touched  in  the  former  section, but  now  shall  be 
farther  prosecuted. 

If  Jl.  a  meer  private  man  knows  B.  to  have  committed  a  felony, 
he  may  thereupon  arrest  him  of  felony,  and  he  is  lawfully  in  the  cus- 
tody of  t^.  till  he  be  discharged  of  him  by  delivering  him  to  the  con- 
■table  or  common  gaol ;  and  therefore  if  he  voluntarily  suffers  him 
to  escape  out  of  his  custody,  tho  he  were  no  officer,  nor  B.  indicted, 
it  is  felony  in  ^. 

So  it  is,  if  a  felony  be  in  fact  committed,  and  Jl.  hath  a  probable 
cause  to  suspect  B.  and  accordingly  suspects  and  arrests  him,  B.  is 
lawfully  in  the  custody  of  •/?.  for  suspicion  of  felony;  and  if  he  volun- 
tarily lets  him  escape,  it  is  felony  in  A.  in  eventu,  viz.  if  B.  proves 
really  guilty  of  the  felony. 

And  accordingly  if  Jl.  deliver  the  party  so  arrested  to  the  con- 
stable's custody,  he  is  lawfully  in  his  custody,  and  if  he  suffer  the 
escape  voluntarily,  it  is  felony  in  eventu.  44  Jlssiz.  12. 

If  a  justice  of  peace  make  a  Mittimus  to  the  gaoler  for  felony 
with  an  unapt  conclusion,  as  till  the  justice  give  order  for  his 
delivery  J  whereas  it  should  be  till  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of 
latVy  tho  this  warrant  be  not  formal,  yet  the  felon  is  lawfully  in  his 
custody,  and  if  he  let  him  voluntarily  escape,  it  is  felony,  for  he  is 
sufficiently  ascertained  of  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged. 

(e)  These  words  are  not  in  the  original  BIS,  bat  yet  are  plainly  supposed  in  the  argu- 
ment, and  are  mentioned  in  the  case  here  qooted  by  oar  author,  vix,  27  Ajuix,  27. 
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And  it  seems  to  me,  if  the  Mittimus  be  general  and  contain  no 
certain  cause,  tho  the  gaoler  is  not  bound  to  receive  him  upon  such 
a  Mittimus^  yet  if  he  be  acquainted  what  the  crime  is  for  which  he 
is  committed,  if  he  suffer  him  voluntarily  to  escape,  it  is  felony. 

For  if  a  private  person  or  a  constable  arrests  a  man  for  felony,  and 
carry  him  to  the  common  gaol,  (as  he  may  do  by  law,  13  £.  4.  9. 
and  the  gaoler  is  bound  to  receive  him  by  the  statute(/)  of 
[  596  3  4  ^.  3.  cap,  10.  if  the  constable  or  person  that  delivers  him, 
acquaints  the  gaoler  it  is  for  felony,  it  is  at  the  peril  of  the 
gaoler  if  he  lets  him  escape,  and  yet  there  is  no  Mittimus  in  that 
case,  but  a  notice  ore  tenus. 

The  stocks  is  the  prison  of  the  constable,  and  so  long  as  he  is  in 
the  stocks  he  is  in  the  constable's  custody,  and  therefore  if  the  con- 
stable wilfully  let  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  stocks,  and  go  at  large, 
it  is  felony  in  the  constable,  unless  it  be  to  bring  him  to  a  justice,  or 
to  a  safer  or  more  convenient  custody. 

IV.  What  shall  be  said  a  voluntary  escape  of  a  felon  in  custody, 
for  it  must  be  voluntary  escape  to  make  felony. 

If  the  prisoner  be  rescued,  or  rescue  himself  against  the  will  of 
him  that  hath  him  in  custody,  this  is  no  voluntary  escape,  nor  is  the 
gaoler,  &c.  punishable  for  the  same. 

If  the  prison  be  fired,  and  the  gaoler  lets- out  the  prisoners,  there 
being  no  other  means  to  save  their  lives,  and  uses  the  best  means  he 
can  by  his  officers  and  irons  to  keep  them  safe,  and  this  without 
fraud,  or  if  enemies  force  him  to  open  the  prison  doors,  and  he  doth 
it  to  save  his  life,  it  excuseth  from  felony. 

And  if  it  be  done  by  rebels,  tho  this  excuse  not  the  gaoler  or 
sheriff  in  civil  actions,  but  he  is  liable  to  an  action  of  debt,  or  upon 
the  case  for  the  escape,  because  the  sheriff  hath  his  remedy  over,  yet 
it  excuseth  the  gaoler  from  felony,  and  also  from  a  fine,  if  it  be  vis 
major  J  quam  cui  resisti  potest. 

li  a  justice  of  peace  bail  a  person  not  bailable  by  law,  it  ex* 
euseth  the  gaoler,  and  it  is  not  felony  in  the  justice,  but  a  negligent 
escape,  for  which  he  is  fineable  at  common  law,  25  E.  3.  39.,(^) 
and  by  the  justices  of  gaol-delivery  by  the  statute  of  1  4*  2  P.  4*  M. 
cap.  13. 

And  the  like  in  case  of  a  sheriff,  under-sheriff,  constable,  bailiff 
of  a  liberty  bailing  one  that  is  not  by  law  bailable,  it  is  not  a  volun- 
tary escape,  at  least  unless  done  by  design  to  deliver  the  prisoner 
for  ever,  but  it  is  a  negligent  escape  punishable  at  common 
[  597  ]  law,  or  according  to  the  statute  of  3  E.  1.  cap.  15.  by  loss  of 
office,  fine,  and  three  years  imprisonment. 

And  therefore  I  think,  that  if  a  justice  of  peace  bail  a  person,  that 
coufessetb  a  felony  before  him,  it  is  no  voluntary  escape,  but  fineable 

(/)  This  statute  obliges  the  gaoler  to  receive  felons  bj  the  delirery  of  the  oonstablet 
or  townships,  bat  says  nothing  as  to  the  delivery  by  private  persons. 

(|r)  In  the  last  edition  of  the  year-books,  which  is  in  this  place  mispaged,  it  is 
2S  E,  3.  82.  a. 
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as  above,  for  it  is  error  scieniiasy  2  R.  3.  10.  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Crompi.  39.  a.  Dalt.p.  276.(A) 

If  a  gaoler  voluntarily  licence  a  felon  to  wander  out  of  the  bounds 
of  the  prison  and  to  return  again,  if  the  prisoner  returns  again  to  the 
gaol  before  the  gaoler  be  indicted,  so  as  he  be  in  custody,  it  is  held 
by  some  this  vf\\\  not  excuse  a  voluntary  escape  as  to  the  point  of 
felony,  but  certain  it  is  that  it  is  punishable  as  a  misdemeanor,  and 
if  he  had  never  returned,  it  had  been  such  an  escape,  as  would  have 
been  felony,  tho  perchance  the  licence  were  special  to  go  out  and 
eome  in  at  night.  22  E,  3.  Coron.  242.  8  E*  2.  Coron.  431.  because 
he  cannot  apportion  his  own  wrong  and  breach  of  duty. 

v.  In  whom  the  voluntary  escape  shall  be. 

In  all  civil  causes  the  sheriff  is  to  be  responsible,  or  the  gaoler  at 
election,  as  if  the  gaoler,  or  bailiff  of  a  sheriff  suffer  either  voluntarily 
or  negligently  an  escape  of  a  person  imprisoned  for  debt,  the  sheriff 
is  chargeable  with  an  action  upon  the  escape,  for  the  gaoler  or  bailiff 
is  the  sheriff's  officer  or  minister,  and  gives  him  security.  14  E.  3. 
cap.  10.  \9  H.l.  cap.  10. 

But  if  the  gaoler  being  placed  there  by  the  sheriff  voluntarily 
suffer  a  felon  in  his  custody  to  escape,  this,  in  as  much  as  it  reacheth 
to  life,  is  felony  only  in  the  gaoler  that  was  immediately  trusted  with 
the  custody,  not  in  the  sheriff. 

But  whether  the  escape  was  voluntary  or  negligent,  yet  the  sheriff 
may  be  indicted  for  it  so  as  to  subject  him  to  a  great  fine  and  impri- 
sonment for  the  offense  of  his  gaoler,  tho  not  to  make  him  guilty  of 
felony.  Dalt.  cap.  106.  p.  273.(i)  Doctor  and  Student  42.(A?) 

For  the  escape  must  be  voluntarily  permitted  in  him  that  permitted 
it,  which  could  not  be  in  the  high  sheriff,  tho  it  were  such  in  the 
gaoler,  for  he  was  not  privy  to  it,  and  therefore  could  not 
do  it  felonici,  but  it  was  a  negligent  escape  in  him  in  trusting  [  698  ] 
such  a  person  with  the  custody  of  bis  prisoners,  that  would 
be  false  to  his  trust,  and  therefore  the  sheriff  shall  pay,  but  not  cor- 
porally suffer,  for  the  miscarriage  of  his  gaoler. 

But  if  the  gaoler  were  a  gaoler  in  fee,  as  antiently  constables  of 
castles  were,  the  sheriff  should  not  answer  in  any  kind  for  the  default 
of  such  gaoler  or  constable:  but  now  by  the  statutes  of  14  JS.  3.  cap. 
10.  and  19  H.  7.  cap.  10.  gaols  of  counties  are  rejoined  to  the  counties. 

But  for  escapes  committed  by  gaolers  of  gaols  in  particular  fran- 
chises, as  the  Gate-house  at  Westminster  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Westminster^  escapes .  there  permitted  concern  not  the 
sheriff,  but  the  particular  gaoler  and  lord  of  the  franchise. 

y  I.  How  and  in  what  manner,  and  before  whom  felonious  escapes 
shall  be  determined,  tried  and  adjudged. 

It  is  to  be  known,  that  I  may  say  it  once  for  all,  altho  the  felony 
for  breaking  of  prison  may  be  heard,  tried  and  determined  before  the 
felony,  for  which  he  was  committed,  as  shall  be  said;  yet  in  case  of 
a  felony  for  the  wilful  escape  or  rescue  of  a  person  committed  to 

(A)  New  EdU.  p.  513.  (i)  New  EdU.  p.  509.  (&}  Diahg.  3.  cap.  43. 
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prison  for  felony,  tho  the  party  that  voluntarily  permits  such  escape, 
or  rescues  the  prisoner,  may  be  indicted  for  these  offenses  as  felonies 
before  the  principal  felony  in  him  that  escapes  or  is  rescued  be  tried, 
yet  he  shall  not  be  arraigned  or  put  upon  his  trial,  till  the  principal  be 
convicted  or  attainted;  and  the  reason  is, because  possibly  the  person 
escaping  may  be  found  not  guilty,  or  if  guilty,  yet^of  such  a  fact  as 
is  not  capital ;  as  of  petit  larciny,  se  defendendo^  per  in/ortunium, 
in  which  case  the  rescuer  or  officer  ought  to  be  discharged:  nay,  if 
the  principal  person  be  only  convict  and  not  attaint,  but  hath  his 
clergy,  I  think  the  gaoler  or  rescuer  shall  never  be  put  to  answer  to 
the  escape  or  rescue,  but  be  discharged,  as  the  accessary,  where  the 
principal  hath  his  clergy, shall  be  discharged  thereby;  for  the  rescuer 
and  officer,  that  permits  the  escape,  are  a  kind  of  accessaries.[l] 

But  in  these  cases  the  gaoler  or  rescuer  may  be  fined  and 
[  599  ]  imprisoned  for  their  misdemeanor,  but  shall  not  be  charged 
with  felony,  where  the  principal  is  discharged.  2  Co.  Instit, 
p.  592. 

Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  there  is  a  voluntary  escape  be« 
fore  indictment,  and  a  voluntary  escape  of  a  party  indicted  of  felony. 

1.  If  the  party  that  escapes  were  not  indicted  at  the  time  of  the 
escape  voluntarily  permitted,  the  indictment  of  the  gaoler  (and  so  in 
case  of  a  rescue)  ought  to  surmise,  that  de  facto  a  felony  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  person  escaping  was  imprisoned  for  that  felony 
or  suspicion  of  it. 

And  I  need  not  say  this  must  be  proved  upon  the  evidence  against 
the  gaoler,  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gaoler  cannot  be  arraigned  till 
the  principal  be  attainted  by  verdict,  confession,  or  outlawry,  and  the 
record  of  such  attainder  must  be  shewed  or  proved. 

2.  But  if  the  party  that  escaped  were  indicted,  and  so  taken  by 
Capias^  and  then  escape,  tho,*  as  I  said  before,  the  gaoler  or  rescuer 
cannot  be  arraigned  and  tried  till  the  principal  be  attainted,  yet  the 
indictment  for  the  escape  or  rescue  need  not  surmise  a  felony  done, 
but  only  recite  the  substance  of  the  indictment  against  him  that 
escapes.  1  E.  3.  16.  6.  2  E.  3.  Coron.  158. 

And  the  like  law  is  in  case  of  felony  for  breach  of  prison.  2  Co. 
Instit.  p.  590. 

Again  it  is  to  be  known,  that  as  to  the  voluntary  suffering  of  an 
escape  or  rescuing  of  a  felon,  tho  the  felony  be  not  within  clergy,  yet 
the  escape  or  rescue  are  within  clergy,  and  tho  the  prisoner  were  in- 
dicted or  attainted  of  several  felonies,  yet  the  escape  or  rescue  of  such 
a  prisoner  makes  but  one  felony,  and  he  shall  be  indicted  but  of  one 
escape;  but  if  Ji.  and  B,  bo  indicted  of  one  felony,  and  the  gaoler 
voluntarily  suffer  both  to  escape,  the  gaoler  may  be  indicted  severally 
for  both. 

The  means  of  bringing  an  officer  to  judgment  cannot  be  barely  by 
the  calling  of  the  record  of  the  prisoners  over,  as  is  usually  done  in 

[l]SeefMle,fOflp.605. 
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the  king's  bench,  because  tho  this  may  be  a  sufficient  cause  to  con- 
vict of  a  negligent  escape,  yet  it  cannot  appear  thereby  that  it  is  to- 
luntary;  the  marshal  or  gaoler  may  be  fined  upon  a  record 
thereof  made,  but  he  cannot  be  convict  of  a  felony,  39  H,  6.  [  600  3 
33.  but  there  must  be  an  indictment  or  presentment  of  the 
felonious  and  voluntary  escape. 

And  tho  by  the  statute  of  fFestm.  1.  cap.  3.(/)  amercements  upon 
the  country  for  the  escapes  of  felons  cannot  be  set  but  by  the  justices 
in  Ej/re^  or  by  the  king's  bench,  21  ^ssiz.  12.  27  .dssiz.  27,  or,  as  it 
seems,  by  justices  of  general  o^er  and  terminer;  yet  the  hearing  and 
determining  of  escapes  is  at  this  day  within  the  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  peace,  or  any  other  justices,  by  the  statutes  of  1  B.  3.  cap.  3.  31 
E.  3.  cap.  14. 

And  thus  far  concerning  voluntary  escapes  of  felons,  where  it  is 
felony  and  where  not. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  shall  say  something  concerning  negligent 
escapes,  tho  this  hath  been  before,  cap.  50.  in  part  handled. 


CHAPTER  LII. 

TOUCHING   NEGLIGENT   ESCAPES. 

Negligent  escapes  of  felons  are  not  felony,  but  punishable  by  fine 
upon  the  parties  that  sufier  them. 

These  negligent  escapes  are  of  two  kinds,  1.  By  an  officer  or  some 
particular  person  or  persons,  that  hath  a  felon  in  custody,  2.  Or  by 
Tills  or  townships,  whether  the  felon  be  taken  and  in  custody,  or  not 
taken. 

I.  First  as  to  negligent  escapes  by  officers  or  particular  persons 
these  things  are  considerable. 

1.  What  shall  be  said  a  negligent  escape.  2.  What  the  conviction 
of  such  negligent  escape.  3.  What  the  punishment  of  it^  and  by 
whom. 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  what  shall  be  said  a  negligent 
escape  hath  been  partly  before  described,  only  some  things  [  601 J 
I  shall  add. 

If  a  prisoner  for  felony  break  the  gaol,  this  seems  to  be  a  negligent 
escape,  because  there  wanted  either  that  due  strength  in  the  gaol  that 
should  have  secured  him,  or  that  due  vigilance  in  the  gaoler  or  his 
officers  to  have  prevented  it,  and  therefore  it  is  by  law  lawful  for  the 
gaoler  to  hamper  them  with  irons  to  prevent  their  escape,(a)  and  if 

(/)  S  Co.  InHit.  165. 

(a)  And  therefore  this  liberty  can  only  be  intended,  where  the  officer  hae  juet  reatoa 
to  fear  an  escape,  as  where  the  prisoner  is  unruly  or  makes  any  attempt  to  that  pnrpoee; 
but  otherwise,  notwithstanding  the  common  practice  of  ^^olers,  it  seems  altogether  un* 
warrantable,  and  contrary  to  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  laws  of  EmgUntd^  hr 
which  gaolers  are  forbid  to  put  their  prisooers  to  any  pain  or  torment;  wot  Co,  P.  C, 
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this  should  not  be  construed  a  negligent  escape,  gaolers  would  be 
careless  either  to  secure  their  prisoners,  or  to  retake  them  that  escape, 
if  he  should  in  such  a  case  be  exempt  from  pecuniary  punishment; 
and  we  see  by  daily  experience  in  civil  cases  of  men  in  execution  or 
arrested  for  debt,  if  they  break  prison  the  sheriff  is  chargeable. 

But  if  a  private  person  arrest  a  felon,  and  he  escapes  by  force  from 
him  without  any  default  in  him,  tho  the  township  shall  be  amerced, 
as  shall  be  said,  yet  it  seems  it  excuseth  the  party,  for  he  being  a  pri- 
vate person  cannot  raise  power  to  take  or  detain  a  felon. 

But  if  a  sheriff,  bailiff,  constable,  or  other  officer  hath  the  custody 
of  a  prisoner  bringing  him  to  the  gaol,  it  seems  that  a  simple  escape 
by  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner  himself  doth  not  excuse  him  a  toto, 
though  it  may  a  ianio,  because  he  may  take  sufficient  strength  to  his 
assistance;  but  if  he  be  rescued  before  he  be  brought  to  gaol,  qvasre, 
whether  it  be  not  an  excuse  of  an  escape,  as  in  case  where  a  man  is 
arrested  upon  a  mesne  process,  and  in  carrying  to  gaol  be  rescued,  the 
return  of  the  rescue  exciiseththe  sheriff,  39  Eiiz.  C.  B,  Croke^n.  22. 
Conyer^s  case ;  but  it  is  no  excuse  if  he  be  taken  in  execution 
[  602  ]  and  rescued,  for  there  the  sheriff  shall  be  answerable  not- 
withstanding the  rescue,  but  it  seems  the  rescue  is  no  excuse 
in  case  of  felony.    3  E,  3.  Coron.  328.  337.(A) 

And  upon  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  if  a  felon  be  attaint  and  be 
carried  to  execution,  and  be  rescued  from  the  sheriff,  the  sheriff  is 
punishable  notwithstanding  the  rescue,  for  there  is  judgment  given, 
and  the  sheriff  should  have  taken  sufficient  power  with  him,  and 
therefore  in  that  case  the  township  is  not  fineable:  vide  27  •dssiz.  54. 

If  a  prisoner  for  felony  be  in  gaol  and  escape,  and  the  gaoler  pur- 
sue after  him,  he  may  take  him  seven  years  after,  tho  he  were  out  of 
his  view,  13  £.  4.  9.  a,  14  H.  7.  I.  a.  but  that  will  not  excuse  the 
gaoler  from  a  negligent  escape,  tho  it  may  excuse  a  ianio;  for  if  the 
gaoler  hath  once  lost  the  view  of  his  prisoner,  tho  he  take  him  after, 
It  is  an  escape,  but  if  he  retake  him  upon  a  fresh  pursuit,  and  hath 
still  the  view  of  him,  it  is  no  escape,  nor  punishable.  8  E,  2.  Coron. 
400.  22  E.  3.  Coron,  236.  M,  28.  E.  3.  Rot.  32.  Rex  Hertf.  Casus 
•Sbbatis  Sancti  JllbanL  M,  45.  E,  3.  Rot.  17.  in  dors.  Rex  Essex. 

But  if  a  man  be  arrested  for  felony,  and  in  bringing  to  gaol  by  the 
sheriff's  bailiff  or  constable  he  makes  his  escape,  and  they  follow  him 
and  keep  the  view  of  him,  but  cannot  take  him  without  killing  him, 
whereby  he  is  kild  in  the  pursuit,  yet  the  sheriff  or  constable,  or  town- 
ship, that  let  him  escape,  shall  be  fined  for  the  escape,  because  tho 
the  party  be  kild  in  the  fresh  pursuit,  he  cannot  now  be  brought  to 

p.  34  Sf  35.  Cu8tode§  gaolarum  pcmam  §iin  eommitM  non  augeant^  nee  eo9  twqueani  vd 
rtdimanty  $ed  omni  BovUid  remold  nieUteque  adhilntd  judieia  delnie  exefumntur^  FUL 
Lib.  I.  cap.  26.  and  the  Mirror  of  Justicee,  cap.  5.  §  1.  n.  54.  says.  It  it  an  abuee  HmX 
prieonere  ehould  be  charged  with  irone^  or  put  to  any  pain  before  they  be  attainted  offelo. 
sy;  and  lord  Coke  in  his  comment  on  the  statate  otWestm.  2.  cap.  11.  is  express,  that  by 
the  common  law  it  might  not  be  done.   2  Inetit.  381. 

(6)  These  cases,  as  also  Conier^i  case  here  mcntiond,  prove  nothin|^  particaiarlf  as  to 
a  rescue,  but  only  in  general,  that  a  sheriff  shall  be  liable  in  case  of  an  escape. 
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judgmenty  and  yet  by  his  flight,  if  presented  by  the  coroner,  he  for- 
feits his  goods.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  328  and  346. 

If  a  felon  escape  out  of  the  gaol  by  negligence,  tho  the  gaoler  be 
fined  for  it,  he  may  retake  the  felon  at  any  time  after,  for  the  felon 
shall  not  take  the  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  or  the  gaoler's  pun- 
ishment, but  his  retaking  shall  not  discharge  the  gaoler's  fine,  and 
80  is  the  book  to  be  intended.   13  E.  4.  9.  a. 

2.  Touching  the  conviction  of  a  negligent  escape. 

The  proper  way  of  conviction  is  by  presentment  and  trial  [603  ] 
thereupon. 

Yet  where  the  prisoners  be  of  record  in  a  court,  if  the  gaoler  being 
called  cannot  give  an  account  where  a  prisoner  is,  this  is  a  conviction 
of  an  escape,  but  seems  not  to  be  presently  a  conviction  of  a  volun- 
iary  escape,  unless  the  gaoler  confess  it:  vide  21  H.  6.  7.  39  H.  6.  33. 
so  in  some  cases  the  coroner's  roll  is  a  conviction  of  an  escape,  vidt 
3  E.  3.  Coron.  352.  so  if  the  dozeners  present  a  felon  taken  and  de- 
livered to  the  sheriff  by  the  vill,  but  shew  not  what  sheriffl  3  E.  3. 
Coron.  345.(c) 

Where  an  officer  is  to  be  charged  either  with  a  voluntary  or  neg- 
ligent escape,  the  bare  presentment  of  the  escape  by  the  grand  inquest 
or  the  dozeners  in  Eyrcy  or  upon  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer^ 
or  in  the  king's  bench,  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  convict  the  officer, 
because  upon  his  conviction,  tho  but  of  a  negligent  escape,  he  is  to 
be  fined. 

But  if  the  dozeners  in  Eyre  or  in  the  king's  bench  present  the  es- 
cape of  a  felon,  whereby  the  vill  is  to  be  amerced,  because  this  is  but 
an  amercement,  and  the  justices  may  [not  in  this  case((/)]  set  a  fine 
but  an  amercement,  de  minimis  non  curat  /ear,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
sentment is  not  traversable:  vide  3  E.  3.  Coron.  291.  fy  ibidem  3  E.  3. 
Coron*  328.  346.  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  33. /oL  35.  b. 

An  escape  is  presentable  in  a  leet,  but  they  cannot  set  a  common 
fine  or  amercement  there,  but  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  next  Eyre^ 
^e.  or  may  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench  by  Certiorari,  and 
there  the  common  fine  or  amercement  set;  and  this  by  the  statute  of 
Westm.  1.  cap.  3. 

3.  As  to  the  punishment  of  a  negligent  escape  by  an  officer  or 
other  that  bath  the  felon  in  custody,  it  is  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

If  the  felon  be  attainted,  it  is  said  that  the  fine  is  to  be  an  [  604  ] 
hundred  pounds,  and  if  he  be  only  indicted,  then  an  hun- 
dred shillings,  Stamf.  P.  C.p.  35.  but  the  fine  in  truth  is  more  or 
less  according  to  the  quality  of  the  offense,  and  sometimes  of  the 

(e)  The  wordi  of  the  hook  are,  ^  When  the  dozen  present,  that  a  felon  is  taken  for 
felony  and  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  they  adjudge  it  for  an  escape  in  Eyre^  if  they  do  not 
•ay  to  what  sheriff  by  name,  for  a  man  may  inquire  his  rolls  to  see  whence  the  prisoner 
comes,  Sfc,  and  if  they  do  not  find  in  the  sheriff's  roll,  that  he  was  charged  with  him,  or 
if  they  do  not  find  how  he  got  out  of  his  custody  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
shall  be  adjudged  an  escape  in  the  sheriff. 

(d)  These  words  are  wanting  in  the  MS.  but  the  sense  of  the  place  Mems  pUinly  to 
require  tbenu 
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offender:   vide  3  E.  3.  Cororu  370.  a  bishop  fined  one  hundred 
pounds  for  an  escape. 

Communia  Scaccario,  M.  36  E.  3.  n.  5.  The  constable  of  a  castle 
under  the  duke  of  Lancaster  permitted  a  negligent  escape :  It  was 
ruled,  1.  That  in  default  of  the  constable  the  duke  of  Lancaster^ 
that  put  him  in,  should  be  fined.  2.  That  tho  the  duke  were  dead, 
yet  his  executors  should  be  fined,(e)  and  they  were  fined  five  pounds 
for  negligent  escape. 

II.  I  come  to  those  fines^that  are  for  escapes  of  felons  either  before 
or  sometimes  after  arrest. 

And  this  is  that  which  is  set  upon  vills,  towns,  cities,  and  some- 
times upon  hundreds  and  counties,  and  is  usually  called  escapium, 
and  those  that  have  franchises  to  be  quit  de  murdroy  iairociniOf 
escapiiSf  are  intended  of  those  common  fines  set  upon  vills  or  hun- 
dreds for  those  offenses,  and  then  he  that  hath  such  a  liberty  granted 
by  the  king  to  be  quit  de  escapiis,  hath  a  discharge  for  the  rate  or 
portion  of  such  a  common  fine  or  amercement  that  comes  to  his 
share ;  and  this  franchise  or  liberty  generally  granted  to  be  quit  de 
escapiis  extends  not  to  voluntary  escapes  by  officers  or  others,  but  as 
I  said  to  the  rate  or  portion  chargeable  upon  them  by  such  commoa 
fine  or  amercement  for  negligent  escapes. 

If  a  murder,  manslaughter,  or  killing  of  a  man  9e  defendendo  be 
committed  in  a  vill  not  inclosed  in  the  day-time,  and  the  murderer, 
ifc.  be  not  taken,  the  vill  shall  be  amerced,  al tho  it  be  done  after  sua* 
set,  before  day-light  be  gone.  22  E,  3.  Coron.  238.  3  E.  3.  Caran. 
293,  302.  3  H.  7.  cap.  1. 

And  if  the  murder  be  committed  in  a  town  inclosed  in  the  day  or 
night,  and  the  murderer  or  manslayer  escape,  the  town  shall  be 
amerced,  because  by  the  statute  of  Winchester^  they  ought  to  keep 
their  gates  shut  from  sun-set  to  sun-rising.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  299. 
3  H.  7.  cap.  I. 

If  a  felony  be  committed  in  a  vill,  and  they  take  the 
[  605  3  felon,  and  commit  him  to  four  men  to  carry  him  to  gaol, 
and  they  suffer  him  to  escape,  the  vill  shall  be  amerced 
3  E.  3.  Coron.  346. 

If  a  felony  be  committed  in  a  vill,  and  the  felon  taken  by  them 
of  the  vill,  and  he  escape  from  them  to  the  church  of  the  same 
vill,  and  from  thence  before  abjuration  he  escapes  again,  the  vill 
shall  be  amerced  for  two  escapes  at  common  law,  for  they  should 
have  kept  him  in  the  church  till  abjuration,  fyc.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  422. 

But  if  a  person  attaint,  as  they  are  carrying  him  to  execution, 
escape  to  a  church,  and  from  thence  make  an  escape,  the  vill  were 
not  amerceabie,  because  he  could  not  abjure  being  attaint,  and  there- 
fore the  vill  were  not  bound  to  watch  him,  27  Assiz.  54.  tnde  Rot. 
Pari.  45  E.  3.  n.  25.  50  E.  3.  n.  183.  But  now  abjuration  and 
sanctuary  are  ousted,(/)  and  with  it  much  of  this  old  learning  of 
escapes  is  antiquated. 

(e)  See  2  Co.  InttU.  383.  (/)  Bj  31  /«?.  cap.  2a>  7. 
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If  a  prisoner  for  suspicion  of  felony  be  brought  to  the  hundred 
eourt,  and  the  court  grant  him  liberty  to  seek  his  voucher  or  war- 
ranty  and  he  escape,  the  hundred  shall  be  amerced.  3  E.  3.  Coron. 
316.  and  so  it  is  if  a  manslaughter  be  committed  out  of  any  vill. 
Siamf.  P.  C.  34.  a. 

If  the  vill  answers  not  the  amercement  for  an  escape,  the  hun- 
dred shall  be  distrained,  and  if  the  hundred  answer  not,  the 
county  shall  be  charged  therewith  and  distrained.  Siamf.  P.  C. 
p.  34.  b. 

And  thus  far  touching  escapes  both  voluntary  and  negligent.[l] 

[1]  An  eieape  ii,  where  one  that  is  arretted  gaineth  hii  liberty  before  he  ii  deliTered 
by  the  oourie  of  law.  Term*  de  la  Ley, 

Eecapee  are  of  three  kindi.  1.  By  a  person  who  has  the  offender  in  his  custody ;  this 
is  properly  called  an  escape.  3.  Caused  by  a  stran^r ;  this  is  commonly  called  a  res- 
ene.  3.  dj  the  party  himself;  either  without  force,  which  is  simply  an  escape,  or  with 
Ibrce,  which  is  prison-breaking. 

E9cape  hy  the  party  himBelf, — As  all  persons  are  bound  to  submit  themselres  to  the 
jodi^meot  of  the  utw,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  justified  by  it,  whoever  in  any  case  refuses 
to  undergo  that  imprisonment  which  the  law  thinks  fit  to  put  upon  him,  and  frees  him- 
self from  it  by  any  artifice  before  such  time  as  he  is  delirered  by  due  course  of  law, 
is  guilty  of  a  high  contempt,  punishable  with  fine  and  imprisonment.  3  Hawk,  e,  17. 
•.5.4  Blue.  Com.  139. 

Eteape  Buffered  bv  a  private  per9on, — It  seems  to  be  a  good  general  rule,  that  wher* 
e?er  any  person  hath  another  lawfiilly  in  his  custody,  whether  upon  an  arrest  made  by 
himself  or  another,  he  is  ruilty  of  an  escape,  if  he  suflTer  him  to  go  at  large  before  he 
hftth  discharged  himself  of  him,  bv  delirering  over  to  some  other  who  by  kw  ought  to 
ha?e  the  custody  of  him.    3  Hawk,  e,  30.  t.  1. 

And  the  law  is  generally  the  same,  in  relation  to  escapes  suffered  by  private  persons, 
u  by  officers.  Id, 

Etcape  Buffered  by  an  officer. — ^Whenever  an  officer,  having  a  party  lawfully  in  hif 
eustodv  on  a  charge  of  felony,  voluntarily  permits  him  to  escape,  the  officer  is  involved 
in  the  legal  guilt  of  the  crime  charged  on  his  prisoner.   3  Hawk,  c,  19.  «.  40. 

Where  he  negligently  permits  a  prisooer  to  escape,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
he  is  guilty  in  this  degree  if  a  prisoner  In  his  charge  commits  suicide.  Datt.  J.  e,  159. 

It  is  laid  down,  that  whoever,  de  faeto^  occupies  the  office  of  a  gaoler,  is  liable  to  an- 
iwer  for  a  negligent  escape,  and  that  it  is  no  way  material  whether  his  tiUe  to  the  office 
be  legal  or  not.  3  Hawk,  e,  19. «.  38. 

It  appears  to  have  been  holden,  that  it  is  an  escape  in  the  constable  to  discharge  a 
person  committed  to  his  custody  by  a  watchman,  as  a  loose  end  disorderly  woman,  and 
A  itreet-walker,  although  no  positive  charge  was  made.   Rex  v.  Boolte,  3  burr,  864. 

What  i$  an  escape,  and  what  a  negligent  or  voluntary  one. — In  order  to  make  an 
eecape  there  must  be  an  actual  arrest ;  and  therefore  if  an  officer,  having  a  warrant  to 
arrest  a  man,  see  him  shut  up  in  a  house,  and  challenge  him  as  his  prisoner,  but  never 
actually  have  him  in  his  custody,  and  the  party  get  free,  the  officer  cannot  be  charged 
with  an  escape.  3  Hawk,  c,  19.  t.  1. 

The  arrest  must  be  also  justifiable;  for,  if  it  be  either  for  a  supposed  crime,  where  no 
aoch  crime  was  committed,  and  the  party  neither  indicted  nor  appealed,  or  for  such  a 
•light  suspicion  of  an  actual  crime,  and  by  such  an  irre^lar  mittimus  as  will  neither 
justify  the  arrest  nor  imprisonment,  the  officer  is  not  guilty  of  an  escape,  by  suffering 
the  prisoner  to  go  at  large.  3  Hawk,  c  19.  ».  3. 

And  as  the  imprisonment  must  be  justifiable,  so  it  must  be  also  for  a  criminal  ofiTenoe 
Md,i,3, 

The  imprisonment  must  also  be  continuing  at  the  time  of  the  escape;  and  its  continu- 
ance must  be  grounded  on  that  satisfaction  which  the  public  justice  demands  for  the 
crime  committed.  So  that  if  a  prisoner  be  acquitted,  and  detained  only  for  his  fees,  it 
will  not  be  criminal  to  snffisr  bun  to  escape,  though  the  judgment  were  that  he  be  dis* 
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charged  paying  his  fees;  he  being  detained,  ncrt  as  a  criminal,  bat  only  as  a  debtor:  bat 
if  a  person  convicted  of  a  crime  be  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  a  certain  time,  and 
also  *'  ontil  he  pays  his  fees/'  and  ho  escape  after  snch  time  has  elapsed,  withoat  paying 
them,  perhaps  euch  escape  may  be  criminal,  for  it  was  part  of  the  punishment  that  the 
imprisonment  be  continued  till  the  fees  should  be  paid.  2  Hatck,  e.  19. «.  4.  1  Bun. 
C.  Sf  M.  531. 

Also,  it  is  an  escape  in  some  cases  to  suffer  a  prisoner  to  have  greater  liberty  than  by 
the  law  ho  ought  to  have;  as  to  admit  a  person  to  bail  who  by  law  ought  not  to  be 
bailed,  but  be  kept  in  close  custody.   2  Hawk.  c.  19.  s.  5. 

So  if  a  gaoler  or  other  officer  shall  license  his  prisoner  to  go  abroad  for  a  time,  and  to 
come  again,  this  is  an  escape,  even  though  the  prisoner  return  again.    DaU.  e.  159. 

If  the  gaoler  so  closely  pursue  the  prisoner  who  flies  from  him,  that  he  retakes  him 
without  losing  sight  of  him,  the  law  looks  on  the  prisoner  so  far  in  his  power  all  the  time, 
as  not  to  adjudge  such  a  flight  to  amount  at  all  to  an  escape:  but  if  the  gaoler  once  lose 
light  of  the  prisoner,  and  afterwards  retake  him,  he  seems  in  strictness  to  be  guilty  of  an 
escape.   2  Hawk,  e.  19.  t .  6.  But  it  must  be  by  a  known  officer  of  the  law. 

T,  HUly  a  yeoman  warden  of  the  tower,  and  Dod^  the  gentleman  gaoler  there,  were 
indicted  for  the  negligent  escape  of  Colonel  Parker^  committed  to  the  tower  for  high 
treason.  Lord  Lucas^  the  constable  of  the  tower,  had  committed  the  Colonel  to  the  cars 
of  the  defendants,  to  be  kept  in  the  house  of  the  defendant,  HUl.  The  judges  present, 
(O.  B.  January t  1694,)  were  of  opinion,  that  the  defendants  were  not  such  officers  as 
the  law  took  notice  of,  and  therefore  could  not  be  guilty  of  a  negligent  escape.  It  was 
merely  a  breach  of  trust  to  Lord  Luca9,  their  master. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  S,  Stick,  a  warder  of  the  tower,  who  waa  indicted  at  the 
same  session  for  the  negligent  escape  of  Lord  CUmearty,  was  acquitted.  Wherever  an 
officer,  who  hath  the  custody  of  a  prisoner,  charged  with  and  guilty  of  a  capital  offence^ 
doth  knowingly  give  him  his  liberty,  with  an  intent  to  save  him  from  his  trial  or  ezeco- 
tion,  this  is  a  voluntary  escape.  2  Hawk,  c.  19.  «.  10.  A  negligent  escape  is,  when  the 
party  arrested  or  imprisoned  doth  escape  against  the  will  of  him  that  arrested  or  impri- 
aoned  him,  and  is  not  freshly  pursued  and  taken  again  before  he  hath  lost  sight  of  lum. 
DaU.  e,  159.  If  a  constable  or  other  officer  shall  voluntarily  suffer  a  thief^  being  in  his 
custody,  to  go  into  water  to  drown  himself,  this  escape  is  felony  in  the  constable,  and 
drowning  is  felony  in  the  thief;  otherwise  if  the  thief  shall  suddenly,  without  Uie  assent 
of  the  constable,  kill,  hang,  or  drown  himself,  this  is  but  a  negligent  escape  in  the  con- 
stable.   Id. 

If  an  officer  hath  arrested  a  man  by  virtue  of  a  warrant,  and  then  taketh  his  promise 
Chat  he  will  come  again,  and  so  letteth  him  go,  the  officer  cannot,  after  arrest,  take  him 
again  by  force  of  his  former  warrant,  for  that  this  was  by  consent  of  the  officer.  But  if 
he  return,  and  pot  himself  again  under  the  custody  of  the  officer,  it  seems  that  it  may  bs 
properly  argued  that  the  officer  may  lawfully  detain  him,  and  bring  him  before  the  jus- 
tice, in  pursuance  of  the  warrant    VaU.  c.  169;  2  Hawk.  e.  13.  s.  9. 

But  if  the  party  arrested  had  escaped  in  his  own  wronp*,  without  the  consent  of  the 
officer,  now,  upon  fresh  suit,  the  officer  may  take  him  agam  and  again  so  often  as  be 
escapeth,  although  he  were  out  of  view,  or  that  he  shall  fly  into  anoUier  town  or  county, 
and  bring  him  b«fore  the  justice  upon  whose  warrant  he  was  first  arrested.  DaU.  c.  169. 
p.  405.  And  it  is  said,  generally,  in  some  books,  that  an  officer  who  hath  negligently 
suffered  a  prisoner  to  escape,  may  retake  him  wherever  he  finds  him,  without  mention- 
ing any  fl'esh  pursuit ;  and  indeed  since  the  liberty  gained  by  the  prisoner  is  wholly 
owing  to  his  own  wrong,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  he  should  take  any  manner  of  ad- 
vantage from  it    2  Hawk,  c.  19.  «.  12. 

And  wherever  a  person  is  lawfully  arrested  for  any  cause,  and  afterwards  escapes,  and 
shelters  himself  in  a  house,  the  doors  may  be  broken  open  to  take^him,  on  a  refund  of 
admittance.  2  Hawk,  e.  14.  «.  9.  It  is  perhaps  the  better  opinion,'  that  wherever  a  pri- 
soner, by  the  negligence  of  his  keeper,  gets  so  far  out  of  his  power  that  the  keeper  loses 
sight  of  him,  the  keeper  is  punishable  for  the  escape,  notwithstanding  he  took  him  im- 
mediately after ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  cannot  excuse  himself  firom  an  escape  by  killing 
a  prisoner  in  the  pursuit,  though  he  could  not  possibly  retake  him;  but  must  in  such 
case  be  content  to  submit  to  such  punishment  as  his  negligence  shall  appear  to  deserve. 
2  Hawk,  c.  19.  «.  13. 

In  the  case  of  Ryland  v.  Lavender,  2  Bing.  65;  9  Moore,  71.  &  C.  the  defendant,  as 
gaoler,  covenanted  with  the  sheriff,  among  other  things,  to  attend  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  to  remove  prisoners,  under  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  without  permitting  them  to 
escape.    The  defendant  being  engaged  at  the  quarter  sessions,  the  sheriff  upon  a  writ 
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ef  habeas  coqms  for  the  removal  of  a  prisoner,  directed  his  warrant  to  the  defendant,  and 
**  W.  W.  by  me  (the  sheriff)  for  this  time  only  thereto  specially  appointed.**  W.  W.^  who 
was  the  defendant's  turnkey,  proceeded  with  the  prisoner  towards  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. Tiie  prisoner  having^  escaped,  the  court  of  C.  P.  held  that  the  sheriff  having  spe- 
dally  directed  the  warrant  to  W.  Yf.,  the  defendant  was  not  liable  upon  his  covenant. 

Indictment  for  an  Eteape^-^The  indictment  for  an  escape,  whether  negligent  or  Tolan* 
tary,  must  show  that  the  party  was  actually  in  the  defendant's  custody  for  some  crime. 
or  upon  some  commitment  on  suspicion ;  and  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  he  was  in  the 
defendant's  custody,  and  charged  with  such  crime ;  for  that  is  no  allegation  that  he  was 
in  custody  upon  that  charge.  2  Hawk,  P.  C.  e,  97.  s.  4.  It  should  show  that  the  pri- 
soner  went  at  large,  and  the  time  when  the  offence  was  committed  for  which  the  party 
was  in  custody ;  not  only  that  it  may  appear  that  it  was  prior  to  the  escape,  but  also  that 
H  was  subsequent  to  the  last  general  pardon.  An  indictment  for  a  voluntary  escape, 
must  allege  that  the  defendant  feloniously  and  voluntarily  permitted  the  prisoner  to  go  at 
hrge,  and  must  also  show  the  species  of  crime  for  which  the  party  was  imprisoned ;  for 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say  in  general  that  he  was  in  custody  for  felony,  Slc  It  is 
questionable,  however,  wheilier  such  certainty,  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  crime,  be  necessary 
in  an  indictment  for  a  negligent  escape,  as  it  is  not,  in  such  a  case,  material  whether 
the  person  who  escaped  were  guilty  or  not    I  Rubs.  374;  Chitt,  Coll,  StaU  tit,  Eteape. 

Evidence,  THah  and  Conviction  for  an  Eeeapc-^li  seems  to  be  clear,  that  a  keeper 
who  voluntarily  suffers  another  to  escape  who  was  in  his  custody  for  felony,  cannot  be 
arraigned  for  such  escape  as  for  felony,  until  the  principal  be  attainted,  for  that  the 
felony  of  the  prisoner  shall  not  be  tried  between  the  king  and  the  keeper,  because  the 
prisoner  is  a  stranger  thereunto;  yet  he  may  be  indicted  and  tried  for  it  as  a  mis* 

frisioD  before  the  attainder  of  the  principal  offender.    2  Hawk,  c.  19,  s.  26;  2  Inst. 
91,593. 

By  the  4  Oeo,  IV.  e.  64,  $,  44.  **And,  to  the  intent  that  prosecutions  for  escapes, 
'  breaches  of  prison,  and  rescues,  may  be  carried  on  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense  as 
m  possible,  be  it  enacted,  That  any  offender  escaping,  breaking  prison,  or  being  rescued 
therefrom,  may  be  tried  either  in  the  jurisdiction  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or 
in  that  where  he  or  she  shall  be  apprehended  and  retaken;  and  in  case  of  any  prosecu- 
tion for  any  such  escape,  attempt  to  escape,  breach  of  prison,  or  rescue,  either  against  tho 
offender  escaping,  or  attempting  to  escape,  or  having  broken  prison,  or  having  been  res- 
coed,  or  sgainst  any  other  person  or  persons  concerned  therein,  or  aiding,  abetting,  or 
assisting  Uie  same,  a  certificate  given  by  the  clerk  of  assize,  or  other  clerk  of  the  court 
in  which  such  offender  shall  have  been  convicted,  shall,  together  with  due  proof  of  the 
identity  of  the  person,  be  sufficient  evidence  to  the  court  and  jury  of  the  nature  and  fact 
of  the  conviction,  and  of  the  species  and  period- of  confinement  to  which  such  person  was 
sentenced."  The  certificate,  to  make  it  evident  under  this  enactment,  must  set  forth  the 
effect  and  substance  of  the  conviction.    Rex  v.  Watoon,  R,  4r  R.  468. 

Puniehment  of  an  Eeeape. — If  a  felon  escape  before  arrest,  it  is  not  punishable  as  a 
felony;  but  for  the  flight  he  forfeits  his  goods  when  presented.    Hale*9  Sum,  111. 

Wnerever  a  person  is  found  guilty  upon  an  indictment  or  presentment  of  a  negligent 
escape  of  a  criminal  actually  in  his  custody,  he  is  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  offence.    2  Hawk,  c,  19,  s.  31 ;  e,  20,  t.  6. 

And  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  the  sheriff  is  as  much  liable  to  answer  for 
a  negligent  escape  suffered  by  his  bailiff  as  if  he  had  actually  Buffered  it  himself,  and 
that  the  court  may  charge  either  the  sheriff  or  the  bailiff  for  such  an  escape ;  and  if  a 
deputy  gaoler  be  not  sufficient  to  answer  a  negligent  escape,  his  principal  must  answer 
fer  him.    2  Hawk,  e.  19,  s,  29 ;  Rex  v.  Fell,  1  Ld,  Raym.  424. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  a  voluntary  escape  suffered  by  an  -officer  amounts 
to  the  same  kind  of  crime,  and  is  punishable  in  the  same  degree,  as  the  offence  of  which 
the  party  was  guilty, and  for  which  he  was  in  custody;  whether  it  be  treason,  felony,  or 
trespass,  (2  Hawk,  e.  19,  s,  22.)  if  the  cause  be  expressed  in  the  commitment  2  Inst,  52. 

But  yet  a  voluntary  escape  is  no  felony,  if  the  act  done  were  not  felony  at  the  time  of 
the  escape  made,  as  in  case  of  a  mortal  wound  given,  and  the  party  not  dying  till  after 
the  escape;  but  the  officer  may  be  fined  to  the  value  of  his  goods.    DaU.  e.  159. 

Also  a  voluntary  escape  suffered  by  one  who  wrongfully  takes  upon  him  the  keeping 
of  a  gaol,  seems  to  be  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  was  never  so  rightfully 
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enutled  to  raeli  ciwtodj ;  tor  that  the  crinM  is  in  both  cues  of  the  ame  ill  conseqoeiiee 
to  the  poblic:  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  tJiat  a  wron^fbl  officer  sbonld  have 
greater  favoor  than  a  rightful,  and  that  lor  no  other  reason  hot  because  he  is  a  wrongful 
ooc,  2  Hawk.  e.  19,  s.  23. 

Bat  it  seemetlj  to  be  clear  that  no  one  is  ponbhable  as  for  felony  for  the  Tolnntary 
escape  of  a  felon,  bat  the  person  only  who  is  actually  gailty  of  it ;  and  therefore  that  the 
principal  gaoler  is  only  finable  for  a  Yolnntary  escape  soflfered  by  his  deputy ;  £ag  thai  no 
one  shall  safier  capitally  for  the  crime  of  ancAher.  Jd.  s.  27. 

Th§  Mutiny  Act  in  general  enacts.  That  if  any  offSender,  under  sentence  of  death  by 
court  martial,  shall  obtain  a  conditional  pardon,  (riz.  on  transportation,)  all  the  laws  in 
force  touehiog  the  escape  of  felons  onder  sentence  of  death  shall  apply  to  such  offender, 
and  to  all  persons  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in  any  escape,  or  intended  escape  of  any 
•uch  offender,  or  contriving  any  such  escape,  from  the  time  when  an  order  (for  his  trans, 
portation)  shall  be  made  1^  a  justice  or  biaron,  and  daring  all  the  proceedings  had  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  act« 

The  52  Oeo.  111.  e,  156,  provides  aninst  the  aiding  of  the  escape  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  offence  of  aiding  a  prisoner  of  war  to  escape  is  not  complete,  if  such  prisoner  is 
acting  in  concert  with  those  under  whose  charge  he  is  merely  to  detect  the  defendant, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  escape  of  other  prisoners,  and  anch  priaoBeff 
having  no  intention  to  escape.    Rex  v.  Mmiin^  Rusb.  if  R.  C.  C.  196. 

Aiding  in  attempting  to  JEscepe.— The  mere  aiding  an  attempt  of  persons  confined  to 
make  an  escape,  though  no  escape  sho.u]d  ensue,  is  made  highly  penal  by  etat.  IS  Geo.  11. 
c.  31,  s.  1,  which  enacts,  **that  if  any  person  sliall  assist  any  prisoner  to  aUempi  his 
escape  from  any  gaol,  though  no  escape  be  actually  made,  if  such  prisoner  were  then 
attainted  or  convicted  of  treason,  or  felony,  (excepty  petty  larceny,)  or  lawfully  com- 
mitted to  or  detained  in  any  gaol  fat  treason,  or  felony,  (except  petty  larceny,)  ex. 
pressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  or  detainer,  he  shiiill  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
be  transported  for  seven  years:  and  if  snch  prisoner  were  then  convicted  of,  committed 
to,  or  detained  in  a  gaol  for  petty  larceny,  or  any  other  crime,  not  bein^  treason  or 
felony,  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment  or  detainer,  or  was  then  in  gaol  upon 
toy  process  for  debt,  damagea,  coats,  or  sum  of  money,  amounting  to  1002.  he  shall  ba 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  uid  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonmei>t** 

Sect,  3.  **  If  any  person  shall  assist  any  prisoner  to  attempt  to  escape  from  any  con- 
■table,  or  other  officer  or  person  who  shall  have  the  lawful  charge  of  him  in  order  to 
carry  him  to  gaol,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  treason  or  felony,  (except 
petty  larceny,)  expressed  on  such  warrant;  or  if  any  person  shall  assist  any  felon  to 
attempt  his  escape  from  on  board  any  boat,  ship,  or  vessel,  carrying  felooa  for  trans- 
portation, or  from  the  contractor  for  the  transportation  of  yuch  felons,  or  his  agents,  or 
any  other  person  to  whom  such  felon  shall  have  been  lawfully  delivered  in  order  for 
transportation,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  seven  years.**  Ail 
prosecutions  on  this  act  to  be  commenced  within  a  year  aAer  the  off&nce  committed. 

The  etat,  16  Oeo,  II.  c.  31,  does  not  extend  to  cases  where  an  actual  eeeope  is  made, 
but  must  be  confined  to  cases  of  an  attempt,  without  effiscting  the  escape  itself.  Mr.  7. 
Buller^  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  (O,  B,  June^  1726,)  observed,  **The 
statute  purports  to  be  made  for  the  further  punishing  of  those  persons  who  shall  aid  and 
assist  persons  attempting  to  escape,  and  makes  the  offence  felony;  it  creates  a  new 
felony;  but  the  offence  of  assistmg  a  felon  in  making  an  actual  escape  was  felony 
before,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  fall  within  the  view  or  intention  of  the  legis. 
lature  when  they  made  this  sUtute.**  Rex  v.  TUley  and  othere,  O.  B,  April  Se$$.  1795; 
8  Leach,  662;  see  also  Rex  v.  Burridge,  3  P.  Wme.  439  ;  Rex  v.  Young  and  CkieuU, 
Wincheeler  Lent  Aee.  1801,  coram  Le  Blanc,  J. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor,  indictable  at  common  law,  to  aid  a  person  to  escape  firom  cos* 
tody,  thouffh  he  be  confined  under  the  remand  of  the  commissioners  fisr  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  and  not  on  any  criminal  charge.    Reg,  v.  Allan,  5  Ar.  396. 

Delivering  instruments  is  within  the  act,  though  the  prisoner  has  been  pardoned  of 
the  offences  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,  on  condition  of  transportation.  Rex  v. 
Sham,  R.  Sf  R.  C.  a  526. 

The  etat,  4  Geo,  IV.  c,  64,  s.  43,  enacts,  that  **  if  any  person  shall  convey  or  cause  to 
be  conveyed  into  any  prison  to  which  this  act  shall  extend,  any  mask,  vtxor,  or  other 
disguise,  or  any  instrument  or  arms  proper  to  fiicilitate  the  escape  of  any  prisoners,  and 
the  same  shall  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered,  to  any  prisoner  in  such  prison,  or  to  any 
other  pcnon  there,  for  the  use  of  any  such  prisoner,  without  the  consent  or  privity  of 
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the  keeper  of  such  prison,  erery  tnch  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  delivered  inch  vizor 
or  disguise,  instrument  or  arms,  with  intent  to  aid  and  assist  such  prisoner  to  escape  or 
attempt  to  escape;  and  if  any  person  shall,  by  any  means  whatever,  aid  and  assist  any 
prisoner  to  escape,  or  in  attempting  to  escape  fVom  any  prison,  cvenr  person  so  offendl 
ing,  whether  an  escape  be  actually  made  or  not,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  seas,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  foar- 
teen  years.**    See  Bum's  Jutt.  TU,  ^Escape,'  29  Lond.  Ed,  1845. 

In  the  several  States  of  the  United  SUUet^  with  but  a  fbw  partial  exceptions,  severe 
penalties  are  prescribed  against  both  keeper  and  prisoner,  in  case  of  escape.  At  com. 
mon  law  it  is  held  that  every  liberty  given  to  a  prisoner  not  autboriied  by  law  is  aa 
•scape.  Colby  v.  Sampson,  5  Mats,  310.  312. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  negligence  in  the  defendant:  the  law  implies  it,  (see  pott^ 
COO.)  but  if  the  escape  were  not  in  &ct  negligent,  if  the  defendant  by  force  rescued  him. 
lelf^  or  were  rescued  by  others,  and  the  defendant  made  fresh  pursuit  after  him,  but 
without  effect:  all  this  must  be  shown  upon  the  part  of  the  defendant  It  is  enough  also 
to  prove  that  the  warrant  on  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  was  legal,  it  is  not  requi- 
■ite  for  the  prosecutor  to  prove  that  he  actually  committed  the  offence  with  which  he 
was  charged.  3  Hau>k.  e.  28. 1. 16. 

On  a  charge  against  the  prisoner  for  breach  of  prison  the  same  principle  obtains, 
though  if  he  can  prove  that  no  such  offence  was  ever  actually  committed,  or  that  he  was 
irrested  and  detained  without  any  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  against  him,  (see  post, 
610,  611,)  or  if  he  have  been  subsequently  indicted  for  the  offence  and  acquitted,  this 
will  be  a  sufficient  defence  to  the  indictment  for  breach  of  prison. 

A  person  confined  in  a  jail,  who  attempts  to  escape  by  breaking  of  the  prison,  in  con- 
■eqnence  of  which  a  fellow  prisoner,  confined  for  felony,  escapes,  is  guilty  of  an  oflbnce 
within  the  iVitte  York  act.  and  may  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison. 
The  People  v.  Roee,  12  Johneon,  R.  339. 

Aiding  and  assisting  to  escape  from  jail  a  person  committed  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  accessary  to  the  breaking  the  house  of  S.  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  is  not  in- 
dicUble  under  a  repealed  sUtute  of  iVetr  York.  Sees.  24,  c.  58.  s.  12,  13.  IN,  Y,  Rev, 
JLaiM,  411.)  because  the  prisoner  was  not  committed  on  any  distinct  and  certain  charge 
of  felony.    The  People  v.  Waehburn,  10  Johne,  R.  160. 

Lying  in  wait  near  a  jail,  by  agreement  with  the  prisoner,  and  carrying  him  away, 
is  not  an  offence  against  the  same  statute,  but  it  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law.  The 
FeopU  V.  Tmpkine,  9  Johnson^  R,  70.    Whart.  Am.  Cnm.  L.  551. 


ChAPTER  LIIL  [  606  ] 

CONCERNING   RESCUES   OF   PRISONERS  IN   CUSTODY  FOR   FELONY. 

Rescue  of  a  person  imprisoned  for  felony  is  also  felony  by  the  com- 
mon law. 

To  make  a  rescue  a  felony,  1.  It  is  necessary  that  the  felon  be  in 
custody^  or  under  arrest  for  felony,  and  therefore  if  •/?.  hinder  an 
arrest,  whereby  the  felon  escapes,  the  township  shall  be  amerced  for 
the  escape,  and  J3.  shall  be  fined  for  the  hindrance  of  his  taking;  but 
it  is  not  felony  in  J2,  because  the  felon  was  not  taken.  3  E.  3.  Co* 
Ton.  333.  Stamf.  P.  C.p.  31.  a. 

2.  Again,  to  make  a  rescue  felony,  the  party  rescued  must  be  under 
custody  ybr  felony  or  suspicion  of  felony  y  and  it  is  all  one,  whether 
he  be  in  custody  for  that  account  by  a  private  person,  or  by  an  officer 
or  warrant  of  a  justice,  for  where  the  arrest  of  a  felon  is  lawful,  the 
rescue  of  him  is  a  felony. 

It  seems  that  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  knowledge  that 
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the  person  is  under  arrest  for  felony,  if  he  be  in  the  custody  of  a  pri- 
vate person. 

But  if  he  be  in  the  custody  of  an  officer,  as  constable  or  sheriff, 
there  at  his  peril  he  is  to  take  notice  of  it;  and  so  it  is  if  there  be 
felons  in  a  prison,  and  A.  not  knowing  of  it,  breaks  the  prison,  and 
lets  out  the  prisoners,  tho  he  knew  not  that  there  were  felons  there, 
it  is  felony,  and  if  traitors  were  there,  it  is  treason.  P.  16  Car,  1. 
Croke  p.  583.  BensfeacTs  case  per  omnes  justiciarios. 

A  return  of  a  rescue  of  a  felon  by  the  sheriff  against  A.  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  put  him  to  answer  for  it  as  a  felony,  without  indictment  or 
presentment,  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  4.  1  H.  7.  6.  a.  per  cu- 
riam, 2  E.3.   1  Coron.  149. 

As  in  case  of  an  escape,  so  in  case  of  a  rescue,  if  the  party 
[  607  ]  rescued  be  imprisoned  for  felony,  and  be  rescued  before  in- 
dictment, the  indictment  must  surmise  a  felony  done  as  well 
as  an  imprisonment  for  felony  or  suspicion  thereof;  but  if  the  party 
be  indicted  and  taken  by  a  Capias  and  rescued,  then  there  needs 
only  a  recital  that  he  was  indicted  prouiy  and  taken  and  rescued. 

But  tho  the  rescuer  may  be  indicted  before  the  principal  be  con- 
victed and  attainted,  yet  he  shall  not  be  arraigned  or  tried  before  the 
principal  be  attaint  for  the  reason  given,  cap.  51. 

The  rescuer  of  a  prisoner  for  felony,  tho  not  within  clergy,  yet 
shall  have  his  clergy. 

J^ide  plus  capite  proximo,  for  many  things  there  said  are  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  a  rescue.[l] 

[1]  Rescue  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing^  another  from  an  arrest  or  imprison, 
ment ;  and  it  is  generally  the  same  offence  in  the  stranger  so  rescuing  as  it  would  have 
been  in  a  gaoler  to  have  voluntarily  permitted  an  escape.  A  rescue,  therefore,  of  one 
apprehended  for  felony,  is  felony;  for  treason,  treason;  and  for  a  misdemeanor,  a  misde- 
meanor  also.  But  here  likewise,  as  upon  voluntary  escapes,  the  principal  must  first  be 
attainted  or  receive  judgment  before  the  rescuer  caq  be  punished :  Tks  State  t.  Cutk- 
bertf  Chart,  R.  13;  4  SUph.  Com.  256;  and  for  the  same  reasons;  because,  perhaps  qn 
fact  it  may  turn  out  that  there  has  been  no  offence  committed.  See  4  Bloc.  Com.  131. 

Reteout  is  an  ancient  French  word,  coming  from  rescourer^  that  is  recti/»erare,  to 
recover;  and  signifies  a  forcible  setting  at  liberty,  against  law,  a  person  arrested  by  the 
process  or  course  of  law.    1  InsL  160. 

Rescue  is  a  common  law  felony,  if  the  party  rescued  be  a  felon.  Rex  v.  HasweU^  R. 
4r  R-  458.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  if  the  party  rescued  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  See 
a  case  of  Rex  v.  Stoket,  5  C.  Sf  P.  148;  1  Ru99.  C.SfM.,hj  Greavti,  435.  If  the  partv 
rescued  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  the  rescuer  would  be  guilty  of  high  treason.  2  llsidr. 
c.  21.  f.  7. 

It  is  said  that  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  committed  by  the 

I'ustices,  is  a  great  misprison,  for  which  the  party  and  the  prisoner,  if  assenting,  will  be 
iable  to  be  punished  even  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels; 
though  no  stroke  or  blow  were  given.    1  East^  P.  C.  e,  8.  s.  3;  Bae.  Ab.  Regcut^,  {E). 

A  hindrance  of  a  person  to  be  arrested,  that  has  committed  felony,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
but  no  felony.    Hale*8  Sum.  116;  2  Hawk,  e.fil.  9.1 ;  R.  Sf  R.  458. 

Although  a  prison  breaker  may  be  arraigned  for  that  offence,  before  he  be  arraigned  for 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  imprisoned,  yet  he  who  rescues  one  imprisoned  for  felony, 
cannot,  according  to  the  better  opinion,  be  arraigned  for  such  ofience,  as  for  a  felony,  till 
the  principal  offender  be  attainted;  but  he  may  be  immediately  proceeded  against  for  a 
misprison,  if  the  queen  pleases.  2  Hawk.  c.  21.  s.  7.  Therefore,  if  the  principal  die  be- 
fore the  attainder,  he  shall  be  fined  and  imprisoned.    Hale^i  Sum.  116. 

An  indictment  of  rMCOut  m\]il  tat  forth  the  nature  and  came  of  the  imprinnment, 
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■nd  the  ipecial  circamttatices  of  the  fact  ia  qaestion.  2  Hawk,  e.  21.  «.  5.  The  word 
rectfMtl,  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  to  show  that  the  rescue  was  forcible,  and  ajrainit 
the  will  of  the  officer.  Rex  v.  BurHdge,  3  P.  Wm9,  483;  5  Burnt*  JuH.  p.  727.  tU. 
••Rescue.*' 

By  1  ^  2  Oeo,  IV.  e.  88,  entitled,  •<  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Rescue,'*  teet  I. 
tescuing  persons  charged  with  felony,  is  punishable  with  seven  years  transportation,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  more  than  three  years.  And  by  tect, 
II.  assaulting  any  lawful  officer  to  prevent  the  apprehension  or  detainer  of  persons 
charged  with  felony,  is  punishable  with  two  years  imprisonment  in  addition  to  other 
pains  and  penalties  incurred.  See  5  Geo.  IV.  e,  84.  «.  22.  This  section  it,  however,  re- 
pealed by  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31.  as  to  punishment 

An  indictment  for  a  rescue,  must  show  that  the  person  rescued  was  lawfully  in  ens- 
tody,  and  set  out  the  writ  and  warrant  1  Stark,  Cr,  PI,  156;  Arehb,  Crim,  PI,  550. 
10  Lond.  Ed. 

'  An  indictment  for  a  rescue  from  a  constable,  roust  state  the  charge  made  before  the 
magifftrate,  the  warrant  and  its  delivery  to  the  constable,  and  that  the  party  was  in  cus- 
tody under  the  warrant    Archb.  Cr.  PI,  309.  551 ;  Rex  t.  Otmer,  5  EatVe  Rep.  304. 

By  9  Oeo.  IV.  e,  4.  §  13.  entitled  the  Mutiny  Act,  persons  under  sentence  of  death  by 
court  martial,  having  obtained  a  conditional  pardon,  escaping  out  of  custody,  and  all  par- 
ties  aiding  such  escape,  are  punishable  as  felons.  Rex  v.  Stanley^  R,  Sf  R,  C.  C,  432; 
■ee  RylatuPt  note,  4  Bl,  Com,  131.  21  Lond,  Ed, 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

CONCERNING   ESCAPES   AND   BREACH    OF   PRISON,   BY   THE   PARTY 
HIMSELF   THAT   IS  IMPRISONED   FOR   FELONY. 

At  common  law  it  was  held,  that  if  any  imprisoned  for  a  misde- 
meanor, tho  not  felony,  had  broke  the  prison  and  escaped,  it  had 
been  felony.  BracL  Lib.  Il.(a)  Stamf,  P.  C.  p,  30.  b.  2  Co.  Instil, 
p.  589.(6) 

But  by  the  statute  of  1  E,  2.  de  frangeniibus  prisonam 
the  severity  of  the  common  law  is  moderated,  viz,  Nullus  [  608  ] 
de  castero,  qui  prisonam  fregerit,  subeat  judicium  vitSB  vel 
membrorum  pro  fractione  prisonae  tanti^m,  nisi  causa,  pro  qu$  captus 
&  imprisonatus  fuerit,  tale  judicium  requirit,  si  de  illft  secundilm  le- 
gem &  consuetudinem  terrae  fuerit  convictus,  licfet  temporibus  pree- 
teritis  aliter  fieri  consuevit.[l] 

(a)  This  should  be  Lib.  III.  Tract.  2.  de  Corona^  cap.  9./.  124.  a.  In  this  place  Bracton 
carries  the  matter  very  far ;  for  he  says,  tho  the  party  were  innocent,  and  had  only  eon- 
Bpired  to  escape,  he  was  ultimo  suppUcio  puniendue, 

(6)  But  this  severity  is  complained  of  as  an  abuse,  Mirrort  cap.  5.  §  1.  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  Billing^  chief  justice,  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  1  H.  7.  6.  a.  that  a  rescue  of 
a  felon  was  felony  at  cominon  law,  but  not  in  the  pemon  himself,  till  the  statute  of  1  E.  2. 
This  lord  Coke  says  must  be  intended,  where  others  break  the  prison  without  his  privity. 
2  iMt,  589. 


[1]  Breach  of  prison  by  the  offender  himself,  wlien  committed  for  any  cause,  was 
felony  at  the  common  law,  ante  p.  588,  or  even  conspirinj^r  to  break  it  But  this  severity 
is  mitigated  by  the  stat.  de  frangentibue  prisonam^  1  Ed,  II.  cited  by  Hale  tupra^  which 
enacts,  that  no  person  shall  have  judgment  of  life  or  member  for  breaking  prison,  unless 
committed  for  some  capital  offence.    So  that  to  break  prison  and  escape,  when  lawfully 
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Upon  this  statute,  therefore,  to  make  a  felony  by  breach  of  prison 
*these  things  must  concur:  1.  The  party  must  be  in  prison.  2.  He 
must  be  in  prison  for  felony.  3.  He  must  break  that  prison.  Many 
of  these  things  have  been  discussed  before.  I  shall  resume  and  add 
what  shall  be  necessary  for  the  explication  of  this  felony. 

I.  What  is  a  prison,  and  who  shall  be  said  a  person  in  prison. 

If  a  man  be  imprisoned  for  felony  in  the  prison  of  a  franchise,  and 
breaks  and  escapes,  this  is  a  breaker  of  prison,  and  it  is  as  to  this 
purpose  the  king's  prison,(r)  tho  the  franchise  or  profit  be  the  lord's. 
2  E.3.  1  Coron.  149.  Stamf.  P.  C.  31.  a.  2  Co.  Inatit.  589. 

So  at  common  law  when  sanctuary  was  in  use,  if  a  felon  had  es- 
caped to  a  church,  and  there  had  been  watched  by  the  vill  where  the 
church  is,  and  he  had  broken  the  church  and  escaped,  this  had  been 
a  felony  within  this  statute.  Stamf.  P.  C.  p.  30.  b.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  290. 

Whether  the  breach  of  the  prison  of  the  ordinary  by  a  clerk  con- 
vict or  attaint  before  purgation  had  been  felony,  vide  Stamf.  P.  C. 
p.  31,  32.  but  that  learning  is  now  antiquated,  because  by  the  statute 
of  18  Etiz.  cap.  7.  the  prisoner  is  not  now  delivered  to  the  ordinary; 
and  therefore  I  shall  not  farther  examine  it. 

(e)  Stamford  in  the  place  here  mentioned  thinkt  it  is  not  the  Icing's  prison,  and  there- 
fore at  common  law  the  breaking  of  it  would  not  be  felony ;  but  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  2. 
it  matters  not  whether  it  be  the  king's  prison  or  no,  for  it  speaks  de  priaona  generally, 
and  not  de  priiona  nottra;  however,  as  it  must  be  intended  a  legal  prison,  which  cannot 
be  without  a  grant  from  the  crown,  our  author's  construction  is  very  reasonable,  that  aU 
•uch  prisons  should  be  taken  as  to  this  purpose  to  be  the  king's  prisons. 


committed  for  any  treason  or  felony,  remains  still  felony  as  at  common  law;  and  to 
break  prison,  whether  it  be  the  county  gaol,  the  stocks,  or  other  usual  place  of  security, 
when  lawfully  confined  upon  any  other  inferior  charge,  is  still  punishai)le  as  a  high  mis- 
demeanor by  fine  and  imprisonment    4  Blae.  Com.  130« 

An  actual  breaking  is  the  gist  of  this  offence,  and  must  he  stated  in  the  indictment 
It  must  also  appear  that  the  party  was  lawAiUy  in  prison,  and  for  a  crime  involving 
judgment  of  life  or  member;  it  is  not  enough  to  allege  that  he  feloniously  broke  prison. 
9  Imt.  591.  1  Ru$$.  C.  Sf  M.  381. 

If  lawfully  committed,  the  party  breaking  prison  is  within  the  statute,  althoagh  he 
may  be  innocent;  as  if  committed  by  a  magistrate  upon  strong  suspicion.  2  iii«t  590 
1  Ruo$.  C.  ^  Af.  378. 

A  person  confined  in  a  gaol  by  virtue  of  a  void  warrant,  may  lawfully  liberate  himself 
by  breaking  the  prison,  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  object; 
nor  is  it  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  in  such  person,  that  while  his  sole  object  was  to  libe- 
rate himself  other  persons  lawfully  confined  for  atrocious  crimes  in  the  same  room  with 
him,  in  consequence  of  such  prison  breach,  made  their  escape.  Tht  State  v.  Leaek^ 
7  Conn.  R.  752. 

To  constitute  a  felonious  prison  breach  the  party  must  he  committed  for  a  crime 
which  is  capital  at  the  time  of  the  breaking.  1  Ru$8.  C.  Sf  M.  370.  CoU*9  case,  Plowd. 
401.  A  constructive  breaking  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  if  a  person  goes  out  of  prison 
without  obstruction,  it  is  only  a  misdemeanor  :  po$t  p.  611. 

An  actual  intent  to  break  is  not  necessary.  The  statute  extends  to  a  prison  in  law 
as  well  as  to  a  prison  in  fact   2  Jn9t.  589. 

Prison  breach,  or  rescue,  is  a  common  law  felony,  if  the  prisoner  breaking  prison  or 
rescued  is  a  convicted  felon ;  and  it  is  punishable  at  common  law  by  imprisonment,  and 
onder  19  Geo.  III.  c.  74,  s.  4,  by  three  times  whipping. 

Throwing  down  loose  bricks  at  the  top  of  a  prison-wall,  placed  there  to  impede 
escape  and  give  alarm,  is  prison  breach,  though  they  were  tlirown  down  by  accident 
JKmp  V.  ifMioaU,  K.  a^  R.  C,  G.  4^ 
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If  a  person  be  taken  for  felony,  and  put  in  the  stocks  and  break  it, 
tliis  is  a  breaking  of  prison,  and  felony  within  the  law.  Dy.  99.  a. 
2  Co.  Inst,  589.  Stamf.  P.  C.  p.  30.  A. 

So  it  is  if  the  constable  or  any  other  secure  a  felon  in  the  house 
of  him  that  makes  the  arrest,  or  in  the  house  of  any  other,  and  be 
break  it  and  escape,  it  is  felony. 

Yet  farther,  if  •^.  arrest  B,  for  felony  or  suspicion  of  felony,  there 
being  de  facto  a  felony  committed,  and  being  in  tlie  hands  oiA.  he 
violently  rescueth  himself  and  escapeth,this  is  a  breach  of  prison  and 
a  felony,  for  so  are  the  words  of  my  lord  Cokt^  2  Instit.  589.  "  NoiOy 
He  that  is  in  the  stocks,  or  under  lawful  arrest,  is  said  to  be  in  prison, 
tho  he  be  not  infra  carceris  parietes,^^  And  Stamford  ubi  supra 
p.  30.  b.  Et  nota  quant  a  ceo  que  chescun  que  est  soubs  arrest  pour 
felony  est  prisoner  auxy  bien  hors  de  gaol  come  deins,  issint  que  sil 
8oit  lorsque  in  cippes  in  te  haut  street  ou  hors  de  cippes  in  le  posses- 
sion d'  ascun,  que  lui  aver  arrest,  &  faite  escape  ceo  est  debrusement 
de  prison  in  le  prisoner,  which  must  be  intended,  as  it  seems,  of  a 
violent  escape,  viz.  rescuing  himself  out  of  custody. 

II.  What  shall  be  said  a  being  in  prison  for  such  a  cause,  as  re- 
quires  judicium  vitas  vel  membrorum. 

It  seems  it  is  intended  only  of  capital  offenses,  as  felony,  and  there- 
fore if  a  man  be  committed  for  petit  larciny,or  homxcxAe  se  defknden^ 
doj  or  per  infortunium^  and  breaks  prison,  this  is  not  felony,  for  the 
principal  offense  non  requirit  tale  judicium.  2  Co.  Instit.  590. 

fiut  if  the  commitment  expresses  larciny  above  value  or  man- 
slaughter, tho  de  facto  \\  were  but  petit  larciny,  or  per  infortunium 
or  se  defendendo,  and  possibly  would  appear  so  upon  the  evideuce, 
yet  this  escape  will  be  felony. 

Touching  my  lord  Cokeys  opinion  of  the  form  of  the  Mittimus^ 
that  it  must  particularly  express  the  nature  of  the  felony,  and  must 
have  an  apt  conclusion,  I  have  said  enough  before;  I  think  it  is  suffi- 
cient if  it  be  generally  for  felony,  ahhough  it  want  that  regular  con- 
clusion {till  he  be  delivered  by  due  course  of  common  law);  yet  these 
defaults  will  not  excuse  the  breach  of  prison  from  felony:  but  possibly 
if  it  express  no  cause,  the  case  may  be  otherwise,  because 
the  substance  of  the  Mittimus  must  be  recited  in  the  indict-  [  610  ] 
ment. 

For  it  is  very  plain,  that  antiently  there  were  more  felons  commit- 
ted to  the  common  gaol  without  Mittimus  in  writing  than  were  with 
it;  such  were  all  the  commitments  by  constables,  watchmen,  and  pri- 
vate persons  arresting  for  felony  and  bringing  to  the  common  gaol ; 
and  Mittimuses  were  not  of  so  antient  a  date  as  justices  of  peace, 
and  they  were  not  before  1  E.  3.(rf)  and  yet  breach  of  prison  by 
felons  was  felony  even  from  2  ^.  1.  and  not  only  from  1  E.  2. 

It  is  therefore  enough  if  the  gaoler  have  a  sufficient  notitication 
of  the  nature  of  the  offense,  for  which  he  was  committed,  and  the 
prisoner  of  the  offense  whereof  he  was  arrested,  and  commonly  they 
know  their  own  guilt,  if  they  are  guilty,  without  much  notification. 

(<0  See  1  £L  3.  cap.  16. 
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And  again,  by  what  hath  been  said,  breach  of  prison  is  not  only 
-where  the  felon  is  formally  committed  to  gaol  by  a  Mittimus^  but 
if  he  be  put  in  the  stocks,  kept  in  the  constable's  house,  nay,  under 
the  custody  of  him  that  makes  the  arrest,  and  he  break  prison, 
it  is  a  felony,  tho  in  these  cases  there  neither  are  nor  can  be  Mini' 

If  •/*.  arrest  B.  for  suspicion  of  felony,  and  carry  him  to  the  com- 
mon gaol,  and  there  deliver  him,  as  he  may  do,  13  £.  4.  9.  a. 
4  E.  3.  cap.  10.  and  he  break  prison,  if  he  be  indicted  upon  it  there 
must  be  an  averment  in  the  indictment,  that  there  was  a  felony  com- 
mitted, and  •/?.  having  probable  cause  did  suspect  B.  and  arrested 
him  and  committed  him,  and  that  he  broke  the  prison,  and  this  must 
be  all  proved  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  B.  be  indicted  or  appealed  and  taken  by  Capias,  and  com- 
mitted, and  break  prison,  there  needs  no  averment  or  proof  that  a 
felony  was  done,  but  only  that  there  was  an  indictment  or  appeal, 
and  a  Capias  thereupon,  because  all  appears  by  matter  of  record. 
2  Co.  Insiit.  590. 

But  a  lawful  commitment  may  be  for  suspicion  of  felony,  and  this 
is  within  this  statute ;  yet  no  person  can  be  indicted  barely 
[611  3  of  suspicion  of  felony,  but  of  the  felony  itself.  43  E.  3. 
^    Coron.  454.  44  Assiz.  12.  2  Co.  Instit.  592. 

If  a  felony  be  made  by  act  of  parliament  subsequent  to  1  E.  2. 
and  a  person  be  committed  for  such  a  felony  and  break  prison,  yet 
this  is  felony.  2  Co.  Instil.  592. 

III.  What  shall  be  said  a  breaking  of  prison  by  a  person  commit- 
ted for  felony  to  make  a  felony. 

If  the  prison  be  fired  by  accident,  and  there  be  a  necessity  to  break 
prison  to  save  his  life,  this  excuseth  the  felony ;  but  if  the  prison 
were  fired  by  the  prisoner  himself,  or  by  his  procurement,  the  break- 
ing to  save  his  life  is  nevertheless  felony,  for  it  was  a  necessity  of  his 
own  creating.  2  Co.  Instit.  590. 

If  the  gaoler  set  open  the  prison  doors,  and  the  felon  escape,  this 
may  be  a  felony  in  the  gaoler,  but  is  no  breach  of  prison  to  make 
felony  in  the  prisoner. 

If  w?.  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  felony,  and  B.  and  others 
without  the  consent  of  j3.  rescue  ^.  this  is  felony  in  the  rescuers, 
but  not  felony  in  ^.  But  if  j3.  were  of  confederacy  with  JB.  to 
do  it,  then  it  is  felony  in  B.  as  a  rescue^  and  in  w?.  as  a  breach  of 
prison. 

And  so  it  is  if  B.  had  broke  the  prison  doors,  and  they  being 
open,  ^.  had  gone  away,  this  had  been  felony  in  B.  but  not  felony 
in  ^.  unless  it  were  done  by  his  confederacy,  or  procurement,  for  ^. 
did  not  actually  break  prison.  2  Co.  Instit.  589.  1  H.  7.  6.  a. 

IV.  Touching  the  proceeding  for  felony  by  breach  of  prison. 

«^.  is  committed  for  felony,  or  suspicion  thereof,  and  breaks  prison, 
he  may  be  indicted,  arraigned,  convicted,  and  have  judgment  for  the 
escape^  altho  the  principal  felony  be  not  tried^  and  he  may  be  not 
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guilty  of  the  felony ;  and  so  it  diflfers  from  the  case  of  a  rescue  or 
escape  before,  and  the  reason  is,  because  here  it  is  the  same  person, 
there  they  are  divers,  and  therefore  mi  the  latter  case  the  principal 
felony  shall  be  first  tried.  2  Co.  Instii.  592. 

And  yet  I  hold,  that  if  »^.  be  indicted  of  felony  and  committed, 
and  then  breaks  prison,  and  then  be  arraigned  of  the  prin- 
cipal felony  and  found  not  guilty,  now  ^,  shall  never  be  [  612  ] 
indicted  for  the  breach  of  prison ;  or  if  indicted  for  it  before 
the  acquittal,  and  then  he  is  acquitted  of  the  principal  felony,  he  may 
plead  that  acquittal  of  the  principal  felony  in  bar  to  the  indictment 
for  the  felony  for  breach  of  prison. 

And  so  it  was  pleaded  by  myself  in  the  case  of  one  Mrs.  Samford^ 
who  was  severely  prosecuted  by  the  earl  of  Leicester ^  upon  a  sus- 
picion that  she  had  stolen  his  jewels;  for  tho  while  the  principal 
felony  stood  untried,  it  stood  indiflferent  whether  she  were  guilty  of 
the  principal  felony,  or  rather  the  breach  of  prison  was  a  presump- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  the  principal  offense,  yet  now  it  be  cleared,  that 
she  was  not  guilty  of  the  felony,  she  is  now  in  law  as  a  person  never 
committed  for  felony,  and  so  her  breach  of  prison  is  no  felony. 

The  felony  of  breach  of  prison  is  a  felony  within  clergy,  tho  the 
principal  felony  for  which  the  party  was  convicted  were  out  of 
clergy,  as  robbery  or  murder. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

OF  PRINCIPALS  AND    ACCESSARIES   IN   FELONY,  AND    FIRST   OF   ACCES- 
SARIES  BEFORE    THE    FACT. 

Having  gone  through  the  considerations  of  the  offenses  of  treasons, 
and  also  of  felonies  at  the  common  law,  it  will  be  seasonable  in  this 
place  to  consider  of  those  different  relations  of  principals  and  acces- 
saries, whereof  tho  much  hath  occasionally  been  mentioned,  yet  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter  distinctly  and  apart, 
and  shall  put  together  all  the  learning  that  occurs  to  me  concerning 
this  matter. 

In  the  highest  capital  offense,  namely,  high  treason,  there 
are  no  accessaries  neither  before  nor  after,  (or  all  consenters,  [  613  ]] 
aiders,  abettors,  and  knowing  receivers  and  comforters  of 
traitors,  are  all  principals,  as  hath  been  said,  3  H,  7.  10.  a.  Stamf 
P.  C.  p.  40.  a.  Co.  P.  C.  p.  20. 

But  yet  as  to  the  course  of  proceeding,  it  hath  been  and  indeed 
ought  to  be  the  course,  that  those  who  did  actually  commit  the  very 
fact  of  treason,  should  be  first  tried  before  those  that  are  principals 
in  the  second  degree,  because  otherwise  this  inconvenience  might 
follow,  viz.  that  the  principals  in  the  second  degree  might  be  con- 
victed, and  yet  the  principals  in  the  first  degree  may  be  acquitted, 
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which  would  be  absurd:  vide  SomervilPs  case(a)  before,  cap.  22. 
p.  238.[l] 

In  cases  that  are  criminal^  but  not  capital,  as  in  trespass,  mayhem, 
or  prasmumre,  there  are  no  accessaries,  for  all  the  accessaries  be/ore^ 
are  in  the  same  degree  as  principals,  Stamf.  Lib.  I.  cap.  48.  4*  Hbros 
fbi;  and  accessaries  afierj  by  receiving  the  offenders,  cannot  be  in 
law  under  any  penalties  as  accessaries,  unless  the  acts  of  parliament 
that  induce  those  penalties,  do  expressly  extend  to  receivers  or  com- 
forters, as  some  do.[2] 

Nofe  the  word  maintainers  in  the  statute  of  27  E.  3.  cap.  1.  and 
16  i?.  2.  cap.  5.  denotes  the  maintainers  of  the  offense,  and  not  (as  it 
seems)  of  the  parties. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  business  of  this  title  of  principal  and 
accessary  refers  only  to  felonies,  whether  by  the  common  law,  or  by 
act  of  parliament. 

As  to  felonies  by  act  of  parliament,  regularly  if  an  act  of  parliament 
enact  an  offense  to  be  felony,  tho  it  mentions  nothing  of  accessaries 
be/ore  or  a//er,  yet  virtually,  and  consequentially  those  that  counsel 
or  command  the  offense  are  accessaries  be/ore^  and  those  that  know- 
ingly receive  the  offender  are  accessaries  q/?6r,  as  in  the  case  of  rape 
made  felony  by  the  statute  of  fVeslminsi.  2.  cap.  34.(A)  Stamf.  P. 
C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  47.  II  H,  4.  14.  in  case  of  multiplication,  Co. 
[  614  ]  -P.  C.  cap.  20.  tho  Dj/.  88.  makes  it  a  quaere. 

But  if  the  act  of  parliament  that  makes  the  felony,  in  ex- 
press terms  comprehend  accessaries  be/ore,  and  make  no  mention  of 
accessaries  o/iery  namely,  receivers  or  comforters,  there  it  seems  there 
can  be  no  accessaries  a/ier,  for  the  expression  of  procurers,  counsel- 
lers,  abettors,  all  which  import  accessaries  before^  make  it  evident, 
that  the  law  makers  did  not  intend  to  include  accessaries  a/ierj  which 
is  an  offense  of  a  lower  degree  than  accessaries  before^  as  the  statute 
of  8  ^.  6  cap.  12.  for  stealing  of  records,  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  8. 
for  witchcraft,  ^c.  Stamford^ a  P.  C.  ubi  supra. 

it  is  true  my  lord  Cokcj  P.  C,  cap.  19.  p.  72,73.  denies  the  opinion 
of  Siamfordj  and  affirms,  that  tho  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  12. 

(a)  I  And.  109.  But  it  was  rated  in  that  ease,  that  upoa  that  branch  of  treaaon,  which 
relates  to  the  compassing  tho  death  of  the  king,  there  is  no  need  that  the  principal  in  the 
first  degree,  (mr.  he  who  undertook  to  do  the  act)  should  be  first  tried,  for  the  moFers  or 
procurers  are  guilty  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king,  altho  he  that  was  procured 
■bould  never  assent  thereto. 

(6)  2  Co.  Jn$tU.  434. 

[I]  A  person  is  not  constructively  present  at  an  overt  act  of  treason,  unleas  he  be 
aiding  and  abetting  at  the  fact,  or  ready  to  do  so  if  necessary.  U,  SHaif  ▼.  Burr^ 
4  Cr«ficA.  492. 

[3]  See  FoMter,  341 ;  Hawk.  P.  C.  h.  2.  e.  290;  3  Aise.  21;  Dtottom  e.  161;  Cmuroii. 
wealth  V.  GilUtpie,  7  &  ^  A  469;  U.S.  v.  JMbrroio,  4  W«f*.  C.  C.  R.  733;  U.  &  v. 
Mill8,  7  Feter$,  38;  Ward  v.  7^e  State,  6  Hill,  144;  CommonweaUh  v.  Jlf«eoiiiAer, 
3  Ma99.  356;  WhUaker  v.  EnfrlUh,  I  Bay.  15;  CommonweaUh  v.  Barlow,  4  JMom.  440; 
State  V.  Arden,  I  Bay.  488;  Comm.  v.  Knapp,  9  Pick.  497;  Chanet  v.  Parker,  1  i?€ii. 
Com,  Ct.  333.  The  crime  of  an  accessary  beibre  the  ikct  to  murder  is  murder.  Peo/is 
V.  Mather,  4  WendeU,  229;  State  v.  Arden,  I  Bay,  488;  StaU  v.  We9{fieU,  1  Bailey, 
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mention  only  accessaries  before,  yet  virtually  and  consequentially 
accessaries  after  are  included,  as  well  as  in  felonies  at  common  law; 
but  he  neither  allegeth  any  reason  or  authority  for  that  opinion,  and 
therefore  the  authorities  being  equal,  the  greater  reason  seems  to  be 
with  Stamford* s  opinion,  Expressum  facit  cessare  tacitumy  and  no 
weight  can  be  laid  upon  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  2.  for  that  in  ex- 
press terms  makes  accessaries  before  and  after  to  stand  as  principals. 

And  upon  the  same  reason  it  is,  that  many  of  these  acts  of  parlia- 
ment mentioned  before,  cap,  22.  p.  236.  that  make  certain  offenses, 
their  counsellers,  abettors,  and  procurers,  to  be  treason,  do  not  extend 
to  make  receivers  guilty  of  treason,  tho  if  the  act  had  been  general 
that  such  an  offense  shall  be  treason,  it  had  consequentially  made 
knowing  receivers  as  well  as  abettors  guilty  of  treason:  vide  Co.  P. 
C.  cap,  64.  p.  138. 

Tho  generally  an  act  of  parliament  creating  a  felony  renders  con- 
sequentially accessaries  before  and  after  within  the  same  penalty,  yet 
the  special  penning  of  the  act  of  parliament  in  such  cases  sometimes 
varies  the  case. 

The  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap,  2,  for  taking  away  maidens,  ^^c.  makes 
the  offender,  and  the  procuring  and  abetting,  yea,  and  wittingly  re- 
ceiving also,  to  be  all  equally  principal  felonies,  and  excluded  of  clergy. 

Again,  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  cap.  2,  makes  the  coming 
in  of  a  Jesuit  treason,  the  receiving  or  relieving  of  him  felony,  [  615  ] 
the  contributing  of  money  to  his  reVxef  sl  praemunire,  so  that 
acts  of  parliament  may  diversify  the  offenses  of  accessary  or  principal 
according  to  the  various  penning  thereof,  and  so  have  done  in  many 
cases. 

And  thus  much  as  to  accessaries  to  felonies  made  by  act  of  par- 
liament, which  being  general  directions  may  be  applicable  almost  to 
all  cases. 

I  come  to  consider  of  principals  and  accessaries  in  felony,  and  their 
differences  among  themselves,  and  with  relation  to  felonies  at  com- 
mon law. 

By  what  hath  been  formerly  delivered,  principals  are  in  two  kinds, 
principals  in  the  first  degree,  which  actually  commit  the  offense,  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  degree,  which  are  present,  aiding,  and  abetting 
of  the  fact  to  be  done.[3] 

[3]  The  presence  need  not  be  an  actual  standing  within  sight  or  hearing  of  the  act;  an 
uetite  co-operation  in  the  crime  at  the  time  of  its  commission  completes  the  felony.  As  if 
several  persons  set  oat  together  or  in  small  parties  upon  one  common  design,  be  it  murder 
or  other  felony,  or  for  any  other  purpose  unlawful  in  itself,  and  each  taketh  the  part  as. 
signed  him,  some  to  commit  the  fact,  others  to  watch  at  proper  distances  and  stations  to 
prevent  a  surprise,  or  to  favour,  if  need  be,  the  escape  of  those  who  are  more  immediately 
engaged.  They  are  all,  provided  the  fact  be  committed,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  present  at 
it;  for  it  was  a  common  cause  with  them,  each  man  operated  in  his  station  at  one  and 
the  same  instant  towards  the  same  common  end,  and  the  part  each  man  took  tended  to 
give  countenance,  encouragement,  and  protection  lo  the  whole  gang,  and  to  insure  the 
success  of  their  common  enterprise.  Foster^  350. 

In  case  of  stealing  in  a  shop,  if  several  are  acting  in  concert,  some  in  the  shop  and 
■ome  out,  and  the  property  is  stolen  by  one  of  those  in  the  shop,  those  who  are  on  the 
outside  are  equally  guilty  as  principals  in  the  offence  of  stealing  in  a  shop.  JUx  v.  Oo. 
gerUy,  Ruts.  SfUcc.  343;  and  see  JRe»  y.  Owen^  IRi^.S^M.  G«  G«^^\  Rtxn.^w^^ 
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So  that  regularly  no  man  can  be  a  principal  in  felony,  unless  he  be 

f)resent,  unless  it  can  be  in  case  of  wilful  poisoning,  wherein  he  that 
ayeth  or  infuseth  poison  with  intent  to  poison  any  person,  and  the 
person  intended,  or  any  other  take  it  in  the  absence  of  him  that  so 

wick,  1  Vmgl,  207.  So  if  one  keepi  {^uard  while  othern  commit  Uie  act.  be  is  constroc 
tivelj  present,  and  liable  as  a  principal.  State  r.  Toum^  Wright't  Ohio  R,  75.  If  several 
act  in  concert  to  steal  a  man's  goods,  and  he  is  induced  by  fir^ud  to  trust  one  of  tbem  in 

Eresence  of  the  others,  with  the  possession  of  such  goods,  and  another  of  them  entices 
im  away,  that  the  man  who  has  the  goods  may  carry  them  off,  all  are  guilty  of  felony 
as  principals.  Rex  v.  Standley,  Rute.  ^  R,  C.  C.  305.  See  State  ▼.  Coleman^  5  Porter^  32. 
All  persons  aiding  and  abetting  the  personating  a  seaman  are  principals;  the  c^fence  is 
Dot  confined  to  the  person  only  who  personates  the  seaman.  Rex  v.  PotU^  Rum9.  Sf  R, 
C.  C.  353.    So  in  simony,  all  are  principals.  Baker  v.  Rogers^  Cro,  Eliz.  789. 

If  one  encourages  another  to  commit  suicide,  and  is  present  abetting  him  while  he  does 
■o,  such  person  is  guilty  of  murder  as  a  principal,  and  if  two  encourage  each  other  to 
murder  themselves  and  one  does  so,  the  other  being  present,  but  the  latter  fail  in  the 
attempt  upon  himself,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  murder  of  the  first;  but  if  it  be  uncertain 
whether  the  deceased  really  killed  himself  or  whether  he  came  to  his  death  by  accident 
before  the  moment  when  he  meant  to  destroy  himself^  it  will  not  be  murder  in  either. 
Rex  V.  Dyeon,  Rum.  if  R,  C.  C.  523;  and  see  Rex  v.  RuBeeU,  Moody,  C.  C.'356;  Reg,  v. 
Alieon,  9  C,  Sf  P.  418.    See  Com.  v.  Bowen,  13  Miss.  359. 

All  those  who  assemble  themselves  together  with  an  intent  even  to  commit  a  trespass, 
the  execution  whereof  causes  a  felony  to  be  committed;  and  continue  together  abetting 
one  another,  till  they  have  actually  put  their  design  into  execution:  and  also  all  those 
who  are'  present  when  a  felony  is  committed,  and  abet  the  doing  of  it,  are  principals. 
And  where  persons  combine  to.  stand  by  one  another  in  a  breach  of  the  peace,  with  a 
^neral  resolution  to  resist  all  opposers ;  and  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  a  murder 
IS  committed,  all  the  company  are  equally  principals  in  the  murder,  though  at  the  time 
of  the  fact,  some  of  them  were  at  such  a  distance  as  to  be  ont  of  view.  Reg.  v.  Howell, 
9  Car.  Sc  P.  437.  See  also  Com.  v.  Daily,  4  Penn.  L.  J,  156.  Com,  v.  Hare,  4  Pewk. 
L.  J.  259. 

To  constitute  the  offender  a  principal,  it  is  not  necssary  that  he  should  be  present 
during  the  whole  of  the  transaction,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  originally  assented  to 
the  felony,  and  was  present  aiding  and  abetting  when  the  offence  was  consummated, 
although  he  was  not  at  the  inception.  As  where  the  servants  of  A,  feloniously  removed 
goods  in  il.*s  warehouse,  fl'om  one  part  of  it  to  another,  and  B,  several  hours  aflerwards 
assisted  in  removing  the  goods  from  the  warehouse,  he  was  held  a  principal,  since  it  was 
ft  continuing  transaction.  Rex  v.  Atwell,  2  Eaet,  P.  C.  768. 

If  several  combine  to  forge  an  instrument,  and  each  executes  by  himself  a  distinct  part 
of  the  forgery,  and  they  are  not  together  when  the  instrument  is  completed,  they  are 
nevertheless  all  guilty  as  principals.  Rex  v.  Bingley,  Ruet.  Sf  R,  C,  C,  446 ;  eed  Bide 
Rex  V.  Kelly,  Rut$.  Sf  R,  C.  C.  421 ;  and  id.  332.  infra.  As  if  A.  counsel  B.  to  make  the 
paper,  C.  to  engrave  the  plate,  and  D.  to  fill  up  the  names  of  a  forged  note,  and  they  do 
■o,  each  without  knowing  that  the  others  are  employed  for  that  purpose.  B.  C,  and  D, 
may  be  indicted  for  the  forgery,  and  A.  as  an  accessary.  Rex  v.  Dale,  Moody,  C.  C.  307. 
For  if  several  make  distinct  parts  of  a  forged  instrument,  each  is  a  principal,  though  he 
do  not  know  by  whom  the  other  parts  are  executed,  and  though  il  is  finished  by  one  alone 
in  the  absence  of  the  others.  Rex  v.  Kirkwtod,  Moody,  C.  C.  304. 

Persons  not  sufficiently  near  to  give  assistance,  are  not  principals.  Thus  where 
Brighton  uttered  a  forged  note  at  Portemouth,  the  plan  was  concerted  between  him  and 
two  others,  to  whom  he  was  to  return  when  he  had  passed  the  note,  and  divide  the  pro- 
duce. The  three  had  before  been  concerned  in  uttering  another  forged  note,  but  at  the 
time  this  note  was  uttering  in  Portsmovth,  the  other  two  stayed  at  Goepori.  The  jury 
found  all  three  guilty;  but  on  a  case  reserved  the  judges  were  clear  that  as  the  other  two 
were  not  present,  nor  sufficiently  near  to  assist,  they  could  not  be  deemed  principals,  and 
therefore  they  were  recommended  for  a  pardon.  Kex  v.  Soaree,  Atkinoon  and  Bughton, 
9  Eait,  P.  C.  974 ;  Ruee.  Sf  R.  C.  C.  25.  &  C.  and  see  R.  v.  Stewart  and  othero,  Ruee. 
Sf  R.  C.  C.  363;  Rex  v.  Badcoek,  and  others,  Rueo.  Se  JR.  C.  C.  249;  Rex  v.  Mannert, 
IC.  if  P.  SOU 

Going  towards  a  place  where  a  felony  is  to  be  committed  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  th9  property,  waA  wm\ffiix^  %ociQit^^^^  it*^  tto^inakfl  ft  mftn  ft  prineipftl  if  he  wen 
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at  inch  a  diiUnce  at  the  time  of  the  felonious  taking  at  to  be  onable  to  asaist  in  it  Rex  v, 
KeUy,RH89.SfR.C.C.A2i. 

Where  H.  and  S,  broke  open  a  warehouse,  and  stole  thereout  thirteen  firkins  of  but- 
ter, dLC  which  they  carried  along  the  street  thirty  yards,  and  then  fetched  the  prisoner, 
who  was  apprized  of  the  robbery,  and  he  assisted  in  carrying  the  property  away,  he  was 
held  not  a  principal,  the  felony  being  complete  before  he  interfered.  Rex  v.  King^  Ruee, 
if  R.  C.  C.  332.   Rex  v.  McMakin,  ib.  333.  note. 

If  a  wife,  by  her  husband's  order,*  bat  in  his  absence,  knowingly  utter  a  forged 
order  and  certincate  for  prize  money,  the  presumption  of  coercion  at  the  time  of  uttering 
docs  not  arise,  as  the  husband  was  absent,  and  the  wife  may  be  convicted.  Rex  v.  Morrii^ 
Ru9$.  Sf  R,  C,  C  270.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  person  a  principal  in  uttering  a 
forged  note,  that  he  came  with  the  utterer  to  the  town  where  it  was  uttered,  went  out 
with  him  from  the  inn  at  which  they  had  put  up  a  little  while  before  he  uttered  it,  joined 
him  again  in  the  street  a  short  time  afler  the  uttering,  and  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  place  of  uttering,  and  ran  away  when  the  utterer  was  apprehended.  Rex  v.  DatiM, 
Rune.  4>  R  C.  C.  113;  and  see  Rex  v.  Else,  id,  142. 

If  the  principal  were  insane  when  the  act  was  committed,  no  one  could  be  convicted 
as  aider  or  abettor.   Reg.  v.  Taylor^  8  Car,  Sf  P.  616. 

The  offender  must  also  be  participating  in  thefelonioue  detign,  or  at  least  the  offence 
must  be  within  the  compass  of  the  original  intention.  Rex  v.  Plumer,  KeL  109.  117. 
The  act  must  also  be  the  result  of  the  confederacy,  and  if  several  are  out  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  a  felony,  and  upon  an  alarm  run  different  ways,  and  one  of  them  maim  a 
pursuer  to  avoid  beinff  taken,  the  others  are  not  to  be  considered  principals  in  such  act 
Rex  V.  White^  Ruee,  Cf  R.  C.  C.  99.  And  in  order  to  render  persons  liable  as  principals 
in  the  second  degree,  the  killing  or  other  act  must  be  in  pursuance  of  some  unlawful 
purpose  not  collateral  to  it   1  Eas^.  C.  258.  Post.  354,  355. 

Thus  where  a  number  of  persoiVcombine  to  seize  with  force  and  violence  a  vessel, 
and  run  away  with  her,  and,  if  necessary,  to  kill  any  person  who  should  oppose  them  in 
the  design,  and  murder  ensues,  all  concerned  are  prmcipals  in  such  murder.  1  Galliton^ 
C,  C,  R,  624.  And  where  there  is  combined  resistance  to  officers,  or  a  combined  effort  to 
cause  tumults  and  affrays,  or  to  commit  felony,  and  death  takes  place,  all  arc  principals. 
Commonwealik  v.  Daily ^  4  Penn,  Law  J,  156.  CommonmeaUh  v.  Hare,  4  Penn,  Law  J.  259. 

If  A.  is  charged  with  the  offence,  and  B,  is  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  him,  it 
is  essential  to  make  out  the  charge  as  to  B,  that  B.  should  have  been  aware  of  il.*«  inten- 
tion to  commit  murder.   Reg.  v.  Cruiee^  8  C.  ^  P,  541. 

But  all  persons  present  at  a  prize-fight,  having  gone  thither  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
the  prize-fighters  strike  each  other,  were  principals  on  the  breach  of  the  peace.  Rex  y. 
Perilrtiis,  4  Car.  Sf  P.  537.    Rex  v.  Murphy,  6  C,  Sf  PAO.  Rex  v.  Young,  S  C.if  P.  645. 

The  indictment  against  principals  in  the  second  degree  may  in  general  charge  all  the 
parties  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  or  as  being  present  aiding  and  abetting.  Foet, 
351.  2  Hawk,  c.  23.  s.  76.  Rex  v.  Yovng,  3  T.  R.  105.  Rex  v.  Towle,  Ruse,  if  R: 
S14.  Reg,  V.  Crieham,  I  C.  if  Mar,  187.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to 
the  structure  of  indictments  under  particular  statutes  which  make  the  punishment  difl 
ferent,  and  it  is  best  not  to  charge  all  the  parties  as  principals  in  the  first  degree,  but  to 
charge  the  principals  in  the  second  degree  specially  as  aiders  and  abetters  when  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  the  evidence  to  prove  them  all  equally  guilty ;  for  if  one  were  altogether 
innocent,  having  repented  of  his  purpose,  and  left  the  others  before  the  felony,  and  it  is 
uncertain  which  is  guilty,  both  must  be  acquitted.    1  Leach^  387. 

Where  a  prisoner  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  which  charged  him  with  a  rape 
as  a  principal  in  tiie  first  count,  and  as  an  aider  and  abettor  in  the  second,  it  was  holden 
that  the  conviction  upon  the  first  count  was  good.   Rex  v.  Folkee,  Moody,  C,  C.  354. 

A,  B.  and  C.  were  indicted  for  murder  in  the  first  count  as  principals  in  the  first 
degree,  in  the  second  count  A,  was  indicted  as  principal,  and  B.  and  C.  as  principals  in 
the  second  degree ;  the  first  count  was  ignored  as  to  B,  and  C.  and  a  true  bill  found  on 
the  second  count  against  all,  and  it  was  held  that  B,  and  C.  mi^ht  be  convicted  on  the 
second  count,  though  A.  was  acquitted.  Reg,  v.  Phelps,  I  C,  if  mar,  180. 

All  who  are  present  aiding  and  abetting  him  who  inflicts  the  mortal  blow,  in  cases  of 
murder,  are  principals  and  criminals  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  it  is  not  every  intermed* 
dling  in  a  quarrel  or  affray  from  which  death  ensues,  that  constitutes  an  aiding  and  abet- 
ting to  the  murder.  If,  for  instance,  two  men  fight  on  a  former  grudge,  and  of  settled 
malice,  and  with  intent  to  kill,  of  which  the  spectators  are  ignorant,  and  they,  of  a  sud- 
den, take  sides  with  the  combatants  and  encourage  them  by  words,  and  death  ensue,  it 
will  not  be  murder  in  such  persons.  When  there  is  a  combination  to  resist  all  opposition 
ID  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  in  the  ezecation  of  which  death  cnsnes,  all  are 
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layeth  it,  yet  he  is  a  principal,  and  he  (hat  connselleth  or  abetteth 
him  so  to  do,  is  accessary  btfort.     Co,  P.  C.  cap,  64.  p.  138  [4] 

Who  shall  be  said  present,  aiding,  and  abetting  in  case  of  felony, 
hath  been  sufficiently  declared  in  cap.  34.  in  case  of  murder,  in  cap, 
48.  in  case  of  burglary,  in  cap.  46.  in  case  of  robbery,  and  need  not 
again  be  repeated.  " 

Accessaries  again  are  of  two  kinds,  accessaries  before  the  fact  com- 
mitted, and  accessaries  afier. 

An  accessary  before^  is  he,  that  being  absent  at  the  time  of  the 
felony  committed,  doth  yet  procure,  counsel,  command,[5]  or  abet 
another  to  commit  a  felony,  and  it  is  an  offense  greater  than  the  acces- 
sary after;  and  therefore  in  many  cases  clergy  is  taken  away  from 
accessaries  before^  which  yet  is  not  taken  away  from  accessaries 
aflery  as  in  petit  treason,  murder,  robbery,  and  wilful  burning,  by  4 
^5  P.^  M.  cap.  4.[6] 

guilty  of  murder.  The  fkct,  however,  matt  appear  to  have  been  committed  strictly  m 
prosecution  of  the  purpoee  for  which  the  party  waa  aaiembled,  and  if  one  of  the  party  of 
bis  own  head,  turn  aside  to  commit  a  felony,  foreign  to  the  original  design,  hia  compa- 
niona  do  noi  participate  in  bis  fuWU  State  v.  King  et  aLfl  Rice*9  S,  C,  Dig,  106.  The 
distinction  between  principals  m  the  first  and  second  degree,  is  a  distinction  without  a 
difference,  and  therefore  it  need  not  be  made  in  tbAndictment  The  words  **  then  and 
there,**  in  the  concluding  part  of  a  charge  against  one  present  abetting  a  murder,  may 
be  rejected  as  surplusage,  or  referred  to  the  act  done,  which  caused  Um  death,  and  not 
to  the  time  and  place  of  tbe  death.  State  ▼.  Fletf  and  RobkUl^  9  Riee^  S,  C.  Dig,  104. 
In  an  indictment  for  murder,  if  several  be  charged  as  principals,  one  as  principal  per- 
petrator, and  the  others  as  aiding  and  abetting,  it  is  not  material  which  of  them  be  charged 
M  principals  in  the  first  degree,  as  having  given  the  mortal  blow;  for  the  mortal  injury 
given  by  any  one  of  those  present,  is  in  contemplation  of  law,  the  injury  of  each  and 
every  of  them.  If  the  actual  perpetrator  of  a  murder  ahould  escape  by  flight  or  diei, 
those  present  abetting  the  commission  of  the  crime,  may  be  indicted  as  principals,  and 
though  the  indictment  should  state  the  mortal  injury  was  committed  by  him  who  is  ab- 
sent or  dead;  yet,  if  it  be  substantially  alleged  that  those  who  were  indicted  were  present 
at  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  and  did  kill  and  murder  the  deceased,  bv  the  mortal  in- 
jary  so  done,  by  the  actual  perpetrator,  it  shall  be  sufficient  State  v.  I^ley  and  RohkiU^ 
U  Riee,  S.  C,  Dig,  104.  If  some  of  the  persons  engaged  in  accomplbhing  a  lawibl  pur- 
pose commit  a  felony  in  presence  of  others  of  the  party,  but  without  their  participation, 
the  latter  are  neither  principals  nor  accessaries.  U.  Stiaiea  v.  /ones,  3  Waah.  C.  C.  S33. 

[4]  4  Bl.  Com,  34.  Rex  v.  Oilee,  Ry,  Se  M,  R,  166.  Rex  v.  Palmer,  1  T,  R,  96.  Rex 
1  Stewart,  R,  Sc  R.  363.  Potter,  349.  R.  v.  HarUy,  4  C.  4r  P.  369.  R«x  v.  Qardin, 
1  Leack,  15.  1  Eaet,  P,  C.  352. 

[5]  State  V.  JMiiinn,  1  Haywood,  N,  C  Rep.  4.— meaning  of  the  word  **  command^  u 
here  used. 

[6]  Lord  Coke  and  Mr.  Justice  Foster  considered  the  word  command  as  compre- 
hending all  those  who  incite,  procure,  set  on,  or  stir  up  any  other  to  do  tbe  fact  2  Eaet^e 
P.  C.  641.  But  there  are  some  diversities:  As — 1.  When  the  principal  doth  not  ac- 
eomplish  the  fkci  altogether  in  the  same  sort  as  it  was  beforehand  agreed  between  him 
and  the  accessary;  and,  therefore,  if  one  commands  another  to  lay  hold  upon  a  third 
person,  and  he  lays  hold  upon  him  and  robs  him,  the  person  commanding  is  not  acces- 
sary to  the  robbery,  for  his  command  might  have  been  performed  witliout  any  robbery. 
Dalt,  e,  161,  p,  369 ;  and  see  1  Ch,  C,  L,  262. 

But  if  the  command  had  been  to  beat  him,  and  the  party  commanded  doth  kill  him, 

or  beat  him  so  that  he  dieth  thereof)  the  person  commanding  shall  be  accessary  to  the 

murder;  for  it  is  a  hazard  in  beating  a  man  that  lie  may  die  thereof.    Id,    Sed  querti,  if 

this  does  not  mean  where  the  command  was  to  beat  the  other  violently  ?  1  Boot,  P,  C,  257. 

2,  He  that  commandeth  or  connselleth  any  evil  or  unlawfhl  act  to  be  done  shall  be  ad- 

Judged  accessary  to  all  that  b\\«\\  emoA  u^on  the  same  evil  act,  but  not  to  any  other  dis. 

liaetthing,    Ai  if  oaft  ewmiiMni^  iMtott\ftitoaiL%\«m^iaJlVi^^tflatoth  aaoi;  orlo 
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Those  offenses,  which  in  the  construction  of  law  are  sudden  and 
unpremeditated,  cannot  have  any  accessaries  before,  as  killing  a  man 
per  infortunium^  se  defendendo,  or  manslaughter.  And  therefore  if 
j3.  be  indicted  of  murder,  and  B.  as  accessary  be/ore,  if  the  jury  find 
t4.  guilty  only  of  manslaughter,  there  shall  be  no  inquiry  of  B.  but 

fob  a  man  by  the  highway  of  bis  money,  and  he  robs  him  in  his  house  of  his  plate ;  or 
to  barn  sach  an  one's  house,  and  he  burns  the  house  of  another;  these  are  other  acts  and 
felonies  than  he  commanded  to  be  done,  and  therefore  he  shall  not  be  adjudged  acces- 
■ary  to  them.    Id, 

3.  But  if  a  person  commit  the  same  felony  which  another  did  command  or  counsel  to 
be  done,  though  he  doth  it  another  time,  or  in  another  place,  or  in  anotjier  sort  than  was 
commanded  or  counselled,  yet  here  such  person  commanding  or  counselling  shall  be  ac- 
cessary. As  if  he  doth  counsel  to  kill  a  man  by  poison,  and  he  kills  him  with  a  dagger; 
or  to  kill  him  by  the  highway,  and  be  kills  him  in  his  house;  or  to  kill  him  one  day, 
«Dd  he  kills  him  on  another  day;  in  these  and  the  like  coses  he  shall  be  accessary  to  the 
murder,  {Id,)  for  the  means  used  are  immaterial,  so  that  the  criminal  object  be  effected. 

4.  Those  offences  which  in  the  construction  of  law  are  sudden  and  unpremeditated, 
cannot  have  any  accessaries  before.  As  killing  a  man  by  misadventure  in  bis  own 
defence,  or  manslaughter,  for  in  such  case  there  can  be  no  procuring,  counselling,  com* 
UUinding  or  abetting.    Ante  450,  poH  616. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  he  who  barely  conceals  a  felony  which  he 
knows  to  be  intended,  is  guilty  only  of  a  m^prision  of  felony,  and  shall  not  be  adjudged 
an  accessary,  for  this  is  not  procuring,  counselling,  or  abetting.  3  Hawk,  e,  29,  t.  33. 
Thus,  words  that  seem  to  imply  mere  permission,  as  if  one  inmrms  another  that  he  it 
about  to  commit  a  felony,  and  the  latter  replies :  **  You  may  do  youi*  pleasure  for  me,** 
this  does  not  implicate  him  as  an  accessary,  but  it  only  fixes  him  with  the  guilt  of  a 
misprision.    Post  616 ;  2  Hatok,  e.  29,  s.  23-28. 

.  6.  Also,  if  a  man  counsel  or  command  another  to  kill  a  person,  and  before  he  bath 
killed  him,  he  who  counselled  or  commanded  it,  repents  and  countermands  it,  charging 
him  not  to  kill  him,  and  yet  ai^r  he  doth  kill  him,  here  such  person  countermanding 
shall  not  be  adjudged  accessary  to  the  murder,  for,  generally,  the  law  adjudges  no  man 
accessary  to  a  felony  before  the  fact,  but  such  as  continue  in  that  mind  at  the  time  that 
the  felony  is  done  and  executed.    DaH.  c,  161,  p,  369. 

7.  3ut  if  a  person  advise  a  woman  to  kill  her  child  as  soon  as  it  shaD  be  born,  and 
■he  kill  it  in  pursuance  of  such  advice;  he  is  an  accessary  to  the  murder,  though  at  th« 
time  of  the  advice,  the  child  not  being  bom,  no  murder  could  be  committed  of  it,  for  the 
Influence  of  the  felonious  advice  continuing  till  the  child  was  bom,  makes  the  adviser  as 
much  a  felon  as  if  he  had  given  his  advice  afler  the  birth.    2  Hawk,  e.  29,  a.  18. 

8.  If  the  crime  solicited  to  be  committed  be  not  perpetrated,  then  the  adviser  may  still 
be  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor  in  having  made  such  solicitation.  Rex  v.  Higgens^  2  East^  5. 

Accessaries  before  the  fact  are  in  general  punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  princi- 

Sils,  for  they  are  frequently  more  deeply  criminal  than  the  principal  See  Dalt.  e,  161. 
ut  there  are  several  legislative  provisions  pointing  out  the  punishment  in  different 
offences.  Thus,  accessaries  before  the  fact  to  murder,  are  punishable  with  death. 
9  Oeo.  IV.  c.  31 .  s.  3.  So  are  acoessaries  to  adminUtering  poison,  and  attempts  to  drown, 
tuffocate,  or  strangle^  and  to  maliciously  shooting  and  stabbing  with  intent  to  mnrder  or 
inaim,  &.c.  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31.  s.  11,  12.  So  are  accessaries  to  adminiettririgjioiMon  to  a 
woman  to  procure  abortion,  with  intent,  &,c.  9  Geo,  IV.  e,  31,  s,  13,  and  7  WtU.  IV.  and 

I  Viet,  c.  85.  s.  6.  ante,  11.  13.  Accessaries  to  administering  poison  to  a  woman  not 
quick  with  child,  with  intent,  &.c.  are  punishable  as  principals.  {Id.y  So  are  aecessariea 
to  the  forcible  abduction  of  women  for  lucre.  9  Geo.  IV.  c,  31.  s.  19.  So  are  accessa- 
ries to  child 'Stealing,  9  Geo,  IV.  e.  31.  s.  21.  So  are  acoessaries  to  bigamy.  9  Geo, 
IV.  e,  31.  s.  22.  And  acoessaries  to  any  felony  punishable  under  stat.  9.  Geo.  IV.  c.  31, 
for  whom  no  punishment  is  otherwise  provided,  may  be  transported  for  not  more  than 
fourteen  nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor  not  exceed- 
ing three  years.  9  Geo,  IV.  c,  31.  s,  31.    See  Arch,  C,  L,  by  Jervis,  9  ed,  689. 

Accessaries  before  the  fact  to  felonies  within  the  statutes  7  &,  8  Geo,  IV.  c.  29.  s.  30. 

II  Geo.  IV.  Sf  I  Will  IV.  c.  66;  2  Will  IV.  c,  34;  7  Will  IV.  Sf  1  Viet,  c,  85.  s,  7; 
c.  86.  s.  6 ;  c.  87.  s,  9 ;  e,  88.  s.  4 ;  c.  89.  s.  11 ;  and  also  e.  36.  s.  35.  as  to  offences  against 
the  post  office,  and  A  if  5  Vict,  c,  56.  s.  2.  respectively,  are  punishable  with  death  or 
otherwise  in  the  same  manner  as  principal!  in  tba  first  degree. 
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he  shall  be  forthwith  discharged,  because  bare  homitide  is  always 
sudden:  for  if  it  were  premeditated,  it  had  been  murder,  and  not 
barely  homicide,  Bibiih^sc?Lse,{c)  but  there  may  be  an  accessary  a/ier. 

Again,  the  exility  of  the  offense,  tho  it  be  felony,  yet  because  it  is 
not  capital,  excludeth  accessaries  be/ore  or  after,  and  therefore  in 
petit  larciny  there  can  be  no  accessary,  •^nne  Lassington^s  case, 
F.  42  Eliz,  B.  R-{d)  and  this  is  also  the  reason  why  there  can  be  no 
accessary  neither  before  nor  after  in  manslaughter  per  infortunium 
or  se  defendendoy  because  there  is  no  judgment  of  death  in  that  case. 

That  which  makes  an  accessary  before  is  commandy  counsel,  abet- 
ment, or  procurement  by  one  to  another  to  commit  a  felony,  when 
the  commander  or  counseller  is  absent  at  the  time  of  the  felony  com- 
mitted, for  if  he  be  present  he  is  principal. 

And  therefore  words  that  sound  in  bare  permission,  make  not  an 
accessary,  as  if  Jl,  says  he  will  kill  J.  S.  and  B.  says  you  may  do 
your  pleasure  for  me,  this  makes  not  B.  accessary.  21  H.  7.  36,  37 
Crompt.  41.  A.  [7] 

If  Jl.  hire  B.  to  mingle  or  lay  poison  for  C.  B.  doth  it  according- 
ly, and  C.  is  poisoned,  B.  tho  absent,  is  principal,  •4.  is  accessary; 
but  if  Jl.  were  present  at  the  mingling  or  laying  of  the  poison,  tho 
both  were  absent  at  the  taking  of  it,  yet  both  are  principals,  for  they 
are  both  equalfy  acting  in  the  poisoning. 

But  if  v^.  buy  the  materials  of  the  poison,  knowing  and  consent- 
ing to  the  design,  and  deliver  them  to  B.  to  mingle  and  apply  it,  or 
lay  it  in  the  absence  of  jJ,  here  it  seems  •4.  is  only  accessary  before: 
guod  vide  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  7.  p.  50.  Franklin^ s  case.(c) 

If  ^.  command  or  counsel  B.  to  commit  felony  of  one  kind,  and 

B.  commits  a  felony  of  another  kind,  Jl.  is  not  accessary,  as 

[  617  3  if  •^.  command  B.  to  steal  a  plate,  and  B.  commits  burglary 

to  steal  the  plate,  ^.  is  accessary  to  the  theft,  but  not  to  the 

burglary.  Co.  F.  C.  cap.  7.  p.  51. 

uA.  commands  B,  to  take  C.  and  B.  takes  C.  and  robs  him,  ^.  is 
not  accessary  to  the  robbery. 

But  if  t^.  commands  B.  to  beat  C.  and  B.  beats  C.  so  that  he  dies,  A. 
is  accessary,  because  it  may  be  a  probable  consequence  of  his  beat- 
ing, 3  E.  3.  Coron.  314.  Stamf  F.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  45.fol.  41.  a.  the 
like  it  is  if  he  command  B.  to  rob  him,  and  in  robbing  him  B.  kills  him, 
•d.  is  accessary  to  the  murder.  Flowd.  Com.  475.  Crompt.  43.  A. [8] 

^.  commands  B.  to  burn  the  house  of  C.  B.  kills,  robs,  or  steals 
from  C.  A.  is  not  accessary,  for  it  is  an  offense  of  another  kind;  so  if 
A.  commands  B.  to  steal  the  horse  of  C.  and  he  steals  his  cow,  A.  is 
not  accessary.  Flowd.  Com.  475.  Saunder's  case. 

(c)  4  Co.  Rep.  43  b.  (rf)  Cro.  Elix.  750.  (e)  State  TV.  Vol.  I.  p.  329. 

[7]  The  procurement  need  not  be  direct,  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  through  the  agencv  of 
another;  and  it  may  be  by  approbation  or  consent  to  an  expressed  felonious  design. 
Foster,  127.  R.  v.  Somereet,  19  Slate  Trials,  804.  R.  v.  Cooper,  5  C.  if  P.  535.  2  JOawk. 
c.  29,  t.  1 1.  People  v.  Norton,  6  Cowen,  127.  But  bare  concealment  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  another  to  commit  a  felony,  will  not  make  the  person  so  ooDcealing  an  accoi- 
nry.  2  i/aioib.c.  29,  t.  23. 
18]  4  BL  Com.  37.  R.ir.Sa»»dm,riw9d«v«lV 
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•  But  if  t^.  c(^mmand  B.  to  steal  generally  from  C.  then  he  is  acces- 
sary to  any  kind  of  theft  from  C.  tho  it  were  done  by  robbery,  for 
that  varies  the  offense  only  in  degree. 

«^.  commands  B.  to  poison  C.  B.  kills  him  with  a  sword,  yet  •/?.  is 
accessary,  for  the  substance  of  the  thing  commanded  was  the  death 
of  C.  and  the  differing  in  the  manner  of  its  execution  from  the  com- 
mand doth  not  excuse  ./f.  from  being  accessary.[9] 

But  if  «^.  command  B.  to  kill  C,  and  B.  by  mistake  kills  D.  or  else 
in  striking  at  C.  kills  D,  but  misseth  C.  Jl,  is  not  accessary  to  the  mur- 
der of  D.  because  it  differs  in  the  person.  Co.  P.  C.  cap,  7.  p.  51. 
Phwd,  Com.  475.  Sounder's  case. 

•^.  gets  B.  with  child,  and  before  the  birth  counsels  B.  to  kill  it, 
the  child  is  born,  B.  murders  it,  «4.  is  accessary  to  the  murder,  yet 
at  the  time  of  the  counsel  given  the  child  was  not  in  rerum  naturd. 
2  Eliz.Dy.  186.  a. 

A.  lets  out  a  wild  beast,  or  employs  a  madman  to  kill  others^ 
whereby  any  is  killed,  «^.  is  principal  in  this  case,  tho  absent,  because 
the  instrument  cannot  be  a  principal.  Dalt.  cap.  108.(/) 

A.  commands  B.  to  kill  C.  but  before  the  execution  there- 
of •/^.  repents,  and  countermands  B.  and  yet  B.  proceeds  in  [  618  ^ 
the  execution  thereof,  •d.  is  not  accessary,  for  his  consent 
continues  not,  and  he  gave  timely  countermand  to  B.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  7. 
p.  51.  Plowd.  Com.  474.  ^awn/Zer'^  case;  but  if./?,  had  repented,  yet 
if  B.  had  not  been  actually  countermanded  before  the  fact  committed, 
^d.  had  been  accessary.[10] 

(J)NewEdU.p.S^. 

[9]  F(Mter,  369,  370.  R.  v.  Cooper,  5  C.  Sf  P.  535. 

[10]  Amongr  the  statuUry  enactments  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  are  the 
following :  collected  in  Wharton's  American  Criminal  Law,  24-37. 

United  States. — Every  person  who  shall,  either  upon  the  land  or  the  teas,  know- 
Ingly  and  wittingly  aid  and  assist,  procure,  command,  counsel  or  adWse,  any  person 
or  persons,  to  do  or  commit  any  murder  or  robbery,  or  other  piracy  aibresaid,  upon  the 
teas,  which  shall  affect  the  life  of  such  person,  and  such  person  or  persons  shall  there- 
npoo  do  or  commit  such  piracy  or  robbery,  then  all  and  every  such  person  so  as  aforesaid 
aiding,  assisting,  procuring,  commanding,  counselling  or  advising  the  same,  either  upon 
the  land  or  the  sea,  shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared,  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be, 
accessary  to  such  piracies  before  tlio  fact,  and  every  such  person,  being  thereof  convicted, 
•hall  suffer  death.    Act  of  April  30,  1790. 1. 10. 

That  after  any  murder,  felony,  robbery,  or  other  piracy  whatsoever  aforesaid,  is  or 
■ball  be  committed  by  any  pirate  or  robber,  every  person  who,  knowing  that  such  pirate 
or  robber  has  done  or  committed  any  such  piracy  or  robbery,  shall,  on  the  land  or  at 
■ea,  receive,  entertain  or  conceal,  any  such  pirate  or  robber,  or  receive  or  take  into  his 
custody  any  ship,  vessel,  goods  or  chattels,  which  have  been,  by  any  such  pirate  or  rob- 
ber, piratically  and  feloniously  taken,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared,  deemed  and 
adjudged,  to  be  accessary  to  such  piracy  or  robbery,  after  the  fact;  and  on  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  not  exceeding  five  hun. 
dred  dollars.    Ibid.  $eet,  1 1. 

MASSACHasETTs. — Evcry  person,  who  shall  be  aiding  in  the  commission  of  any  offence, 
which  shall  be  a  felony,  either  at  common  law,  or  by  any  statute  now  made,  or  which 
■hall  hereafter  be  made,  or  who  shall  be  accessary  thereto  before  the  fact,  by  counselling, 
hiring  or  otherwise  procuring  such  felony  to  be  committed,  shall  be  punish^  in  the  same 
manner,  which  is  or  which  uiall  be  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  the  principal  felon* 
Rev.  Siat.  chap.  133.  eect.  1. 

Every  person,  who  shall  coaniel,  hire,  or  oUwnrne  prooure  any  offenee  to  be  oommlt. 
VOL,  I. — 53 
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ted,  which  shall  be  a  felony,  either  at  common  law,  or  bj  anj  itatnte  now  made,  or 
which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  may  be  indicted  and  convicted  as  an  accessary  before  the 
fact,  either  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  the  conviction  of  the  principal  felon,  or  he 
may  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  a  sabetantive  felony,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall 
or  shall  not  have  been  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  joMtice,  and  in  the 
last  mentioned  case,  may  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  oonvicted  c^  being  an 
accesary  before  the  fact    Ibid,  sect,  3. 

It  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  tttff.  1784,  c,  65,  (from  which  the  above  section 
was  drawn,)  providing  that  if  any  person  shall  aid,  assist,  &.c.  any  person  to  commit 
murder,  he  shall  be  considered  as  an  accessary  before  the  fact,  refers  to  a  person  not  fru 
sent,  aiding,  &.c  If  the  party  be  in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  able  to  afford  assistance  to 
the  principal,  although  not  literaily  present,  he  will  be  a  principal  Cmn,  ▼.  Knoff^ 
9  Pick,  496. 

Any  person,  charged  with  the  offence  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lectioo,  may  b® 
indicted,  tried  and  punished  in  the  same  court  and  the  same  county,  where  the  principal 
lelon  might  be  indicted  and  tried,  although  the  offence  of  counselling,  hiring,  or  pro- 
curing the  commission  of  such  fielooy  may  have  been  committed  on  the  high  seas,  or  on 
land,  either  within  or  without  the  limits  of  this  state.    Rev.  Stat,  chap,  133.  $eeL  3. 

Every  person,  not  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  or  wife,  parent  or  grand-parent, 
child  or  grand-child,  brother  or  sister,  by  coilsanguinity  or  affinity,  to  the  offender,  who, 
after  the  commission  of  any  felony,  shall  harbour,  conceal,  maintain,  or  ajtsist  any  prio- 
cipal  felon,  or  accessary  before  the  &et,  or  shall  give  such  offender  anj  other  aid,  know- 
ing that  he  had  committed  a  felony,  or  had  been  accessary  thereto  before  the  fact,  with 
intent  that  he  shall  avoid  or  escape  f^om  detection,  arrest,  trial  or  punishment,  shall  be 
deemed  accessary  after  the  fact,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  pri- 
son, not  more  than  seven  years,  or  in  the  county  jail,  not  more  than  three  years,  or  by 
fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dolUrs.    Ibid,  $eet,  4. 

Every  person,  who  shall  become  an  accessary  after  the  fact,  to  any  felony  either  at 
common  law,  or  by  any  statute  now  made,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  may  be 
indicted,  convicted,  and  punished,  whether  the  principal  felon  shall  or  shall  not  have  been 
previously  convicted,  or  shall  or  shall  not  be  amenable  to  justice,  by  any  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  principal  felon,  and  either  in  the  county  where  such  person  shaU 
have  become  an  accessary,  or  in  the  county  where  such  principal  felony  shall  have  been 
committed.  Ibid,  —cU  5. 

New  York. — Every  person,  who  shall  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  in  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony,  or  who  shall  be  an  accessary  to  a  murder,  before  the  fact,  and  every 
person  who  shall  be  an  accessary  to  any  felony,  before  the  fact,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  in  the  samd  manner  herein  prescribed,  with  respect  to  principals  in  the  first  de- 
gree.   3  R,  Stat.  698,  net.  6,  Ut  Edition, 

Every  person,  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  concealed  any  oflSsnder  after  the  com- 
mission of  any  felony,  or  of  having  given  such  OTfender  any  other  aid,  knowing  that  be 
has  committed  a  felony,  with  intent  and  in  order  that  he  may  avoid,  or  escape  fVom, 
arrest  or  trial,  or  conviction,  or  punishment,  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  an  accessary 
after  the  fact,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a  state  prison, 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment    Ibid,  $ecL  7. 

An  mdictment  against  an  accessary  to  any  felony  may  be  found  in  the  county  where 
the  offence  of  such  accessary  shall  have  been  committed,  notwithstanding  the  principal 
offence  was  committed  in  another  county;  and  the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had  thereon 
in  all  respects,  as  if  the  principal  ofience  had  been  committed  in  the  same  county. 
Ibid,  727,  $ect,  48. 

An  accessary,  before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  punished, 
notwithstanding  the  principal  felon  may  have  been  pardoned,  or  otherwise  discharged, 
after  his  conviction.    Ibid,  $e€t.  49. 

Every  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  having  been  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any 
kidnapping  or  confinement,  herein  before  prohibited,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
in  a  state  prison,  not  exceeding  six  years,  or  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
by  a  fine  not  exceding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  unprieonment 
Aid.  665,  sect,  31. 

pENNSTLVArnA. — Where  any  murder  or  felony  hath  been,  or  hereafter  tball  be  009- 
aaitted  ia  one  GOttnly  q£  \]kui  ^o^voLoa^  and  one  or  more  pcnoM  abaU  bt  ■oc—iMry  or 
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■eoessariei  to  any  such  marder  or  felony  in  another  coanty,  then  an  indictment  found 
or  taken  against  each  accessary  or  accessaries,  upon  the  circumstances  of  such  matter, 
before  justices  of  the  peace,  or  other  justices  or  commissioners,  to  inquire  of  felonies  in 
the  county  where  such  offences  of  accessary  or  accessaries,  in  any  manner,  have  been 
or  shall  be  committed  or  done,  shall  be  as  good  and  effectual  in  law  as  if  the  said  prin* 
cipal  offence  had  been  committed  or  done  within  the  same  county,  where  the  indictment 
against  such  accessary  hath  been  or  shall  be  found.  Act  of  3i$t  May^  1718,  tec<.22; 
1  Smith,  405;  1th  ed,  Purdon,  935. 

The  justices  of  the  said  Supreme  Court,  or  two  of  them,  upon  suit  to  them  made, 
thall  write  to  the  keepers  of  tlie  records,  where  such  principal  is  or  shall  hereafter  be 
attainted  or  convicted,  to  certify  them  whether  such  principal  be  attainted,  convicted 
or  otherwise  discharged  of  such  principal  felony ;  who,  upon  such  writing  to  them  or 
any  of  them  directed,  shall  make  sufficient  certificate  in  writing,  under  their  seal  or 
seals,  to  the  said  justices,  whether  such  principal  be  attainted,  convicted,  or  otherwise 
discharged  or  not.  And  after  tliey  who  so  have  tlie  custody  of  records,  do  certify  that 
each  principal  is  attainted,  convicted  or  otherwise  discharged  of  such  offence  by  the 
law,  then  the  justices  of  gaol  delivery  or  of  oyer  and  terminer  shall  proceed  upon  every 
Mch  accessary  in  the  county  where  he  or  they  became  accessary,  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  if  both  the  said  principal  offsnce  and  accessary  had  been  committed  and  done 
in  the  same  county,  where  the  offence  or  accessary  was  or  shall  be  committed  or  done. 
And  every  such  accessary  and  other  offenders  as  above  expressed,  shall  answer  upon 
their  arraignments,  and  receive  such  trial,  judgment,  order  and  execution,  and  suffer 
sach  forfeiture,  pains  and  penalties,  as  is  used  in  other  cases  of  felony,  and  as  the  statute 
made  In  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  (chap.  24,) 
entitled,  **An  act  for  the  trial  of  murders  and  felonies  committed  in  several  counties,*' 
doth  direct  in  such  cases;  which  statute  shall  be  observed  in  this  province,  any  law  or 
usage  to  the  oontrsry  notwithstanding.    Ibid,  Beet.  23. 

hvery  person  convicted  of  bigamy,  or  being  an  accessary  after  the  fiict,  in  any 
felony,  or  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen,  or  of  any  other 
offiBnce  not  capital,  for  which,  by  the  laws  in  force,  before  the  act,  entitled,  "An  act  to 
mmend  the  penal  laws  of  this  state,"  burning  in  the  hand,  cutting  off  the  ears,  nailing  the 
ear  or  ears  to  the  pillory,  placing  in  and  upon  the  pillory,  whipping  or  imprisonment  for 
life,  is  or  may  be  inflicted,  shall,  instead  oif  such  parts  of  the  punishment,  be  fined  and 
sentenced  to  undergo  in  the  like  manner,  and  be  confined,  kept  to  hard  labour,  fed  and 
clothed  as  is  hereinafter  directed,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  which  the 
eoart  before  whom  such  conviction  shall  be,  may  and  shall,  m  their  discretion,  think 
adapted  to  the  nature  and  heinousness  of  the  offence.  Act  5th  Aprils  1790;  3  J)aUm»^ 
^1;  3  Smith,  531 ;  1th  ed.  Pur.  938,  $ecL  4. 

VuMiiNiA^'-An  accessary  to  a  murder  or  a  fek>ny  committed,  shall  be  examined  by  the 
oourt  of  that  county  or  corporation,  and  tried  by  the  court  in  that  district  where  he  b»> 
came  accessary,  and  shall  answer  upon  his  arraignment,  and  receive  such  judgments, 
order,  execotion,  pains  and  penalties  as  are  used  in  other  cases  of  murder  and  felony. 
12.  X..  eoL  L  104. 

If  any  be  accused  of  an  act  done  as  principal,  they  that  be  accused  as  accessary  shall 
be  attached  also,  and  safely  kept  in  custody  until  the  principal  be  attainted  or  deUvered. 
».  L,  vol.  i.  126. 

Persons  knowingly  harbouring  horse-stealers,  or  receiving  from  them  stolen  horses, 
are  to  be  deemed  and  punished  as  accessaries.  And  if  the  principal  felon  cannot  be 
tMktn  so  as  to  be  prosecuted  and  convicted  of  such  offence,  nevertheless  the  acces. 
sary  may  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  although  the  principal  felon  be  not  before 
convicted  of  the  felony,  which  shall  exempt  the  offender  from  being  punished  as  ac 
cessary,  if  the  principal  offender  shall  afterwards  be  taken  and  convicted.  R.  L, 
vol.  i.  179. 

If  any  principal  offenders  shall  be  convicted  of  any  felony,  or  shall  stand  mute,  or 
•hall  peremptorily  challenge  above  twenty  persons  returned  to  be  of  the  jury,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  proceed  against  any  accessary  either  before  or  after  the  fact,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if^  the  principal  felon  had  been  attainted  thereof,  notwithstanding  such  prin- 
cipal  shall  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  his  clergy,  pardoned  or  otherwise  delivered  before 
his  attainder;  such  accessary  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  principal,  if  he  had 
been  attainted.    R.  L.  vol.  i.  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

OF  ACCESSARIES  AFTER  THE  FACT. 

This  kind  of  accessary  after  the  fact  is,  where  a  person  knowing  the 
felony  to  be  committed  by  another,  receives,  relieves,  comforts,  or 
assists  the  felon. [1] 

This,  as  hath  been  said,  holds  place  only  in  felonies,  and  in  those 
felonies,  where  by  the  law  judgment  of  death  regularly  ought  to  ensue, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  accessary  in  petit  larciny,  homicide  per  in- 
fortuninmy  or  homicide  se  defendendo,  15  E.  3.  Coron.  116. 

I  shall  consider,  1.  What  shall  not  be  a  receiving  or  relieving  to 
make  an  accessary  after;  and  2.  What  shall  be  such  a  receiving  or 
relieving  to  make  an  accessary  a/ier. 

If  j3.  knows  that  B.  hath  committed  a  felony,  but  doth  not  disco- 
ver it,  this  doth  not  make  Ji.  an  accessary  a/ier^  but  it  is  misprision 
of  felony,  for  which  Jl.  may  be  indicted,  and  upon  his  conviction  fined 
and  imprisoned. 

If  •^.  sees  B.  commit  a  felony,  but  consents  not,  nor  yet  takes  care 
to  apprehend  him,  or  to  levy  hue  and  cry  after  him;  or  upon  hue  and 
cry  levied  doth  not  pursue  him,  this  is  a  neglect  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  but  it  doth  not  make  •/?.  an  accessary  c^ier.  8  E, 
2.  Coron.  395.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  293.  Slamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I. 
[  619  ]  cap.  45./.  40.  b.  14.  H.  7.  31.  b.  and  the  contrary  opinion  of 
some  old  books  in  this  case  is  therefore  rejected. 

If  B.  commit  a  felony,  and  come  to  the  house  of  .d.  before  he  be 
arrested,  and  Ji.  sufier  him  to  escape  without  arrest,  knowing  him 
to  have  committed  a  felony,  this  doth  not  make  .d.  accessary;  but  if 
be  takes  money  of  B,  to  suffer  him  to  escape,  this  makes  him  acces- 
sary, 9  H.  4.  1.  and  so  it  is  if  Ji.  shut  the  fore  door  of  his  house, 
whereby  the  pursuers  are  deceived,  and  the  felon  hath  opportunity 

[1]  Grenerally  any  assistance  whatsoever  given  to  one  known  to  be  a  felon,  in  order  to  hin- 
der his  being  apprehended  or  tried,  or  suffering  the  panishment  to  which  he  is  condemned, 
is  sufficient  to  bring  a  man  within  this  description,  and  makes  him  accessary  to  the 
felony:  as  where  one  assists  him  with  a  horse  to  ride  away  with,  or  with  money  or  vic- 
tuals to  support  him  in  his  escape.  2  Hawk.  e.  29.  t.  2&  Also,  it  seems  to  be  settled  that 
whosoever  rescues  a  felon  from  an  arrest  for  the  felony,  or  voluntarily  suffers  him  to 
escape,  is  an  accessary  to  the  felony.  2  Hawk.  e.  29.  t.  27.  It  seems  agreed,  says  Haw- 
Irtns,  that  the  law  hath  such  a  regard  to  that  duty,  love  and  tenderness  which  a  wife 
owes  to  her  husband,  as  not  to  make  her  an  accessary  to  felony  by  any  receipt  given  to 
her  husband.  Yet,  if  she  be  any  way  guilty  of  procuring  her  husband  to  commit  it,  it 
seems  to  make  her  an  accessary  before  Uie  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  she  had  been 
sole.  Also,  it  seems  agreed  that  no  other  relation  besides  that  of  a  wife  to  her  hosband, 
will  exempt  the  receiver  of  a  felon  from  being  an  accessary  to  the  felony;  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  if  a  master  receive  a  servant  or  a  servant  a  master,  or  a  brother  a  brother, 
or  even  a  husband  a  wife,  they  are  accessaries  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  bad  been 
mere  strangers  to  one  another.  2  Hawk.  e.  29.  s.  34. 

Where  goods  are  feloniously  taken  by  a  servant  in  his  master's  absence,  and  the  mas- 
ter afterwards  aasisU  m  aecTetlng  them,  he  is  an  accessary  only,  though  he  directed  the 
original  taking.    Norton  ^.  Peojle^^  Cwik  V^. 
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to  escape,  this  makes  •/?.  accessary;  for  here  is  not  a  bare  omission, 
but  an  act  done  by  A,  to  accommodate  his  escape,  8  £.  2,  Coron,  427. 

•S,  hath  his  goods  stolen  by  B,  if  t^.  receives  his  goods  again  sim- 
ply without  any  contract  to  favour  him  in  his  prosecution,  or  to 
forbear  prosecution,  this  is  lawful ;  but  if  he  receives  them  upon 
agreement  not  to  prosecute,  or  to  prosecute  faintly,  this  is  theft-bote, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  and  ransom,(a)  but  yet  it  makes  not  «^. 
an  accessary,  42  ^ssiz.  5.  b.  3  E.  3.  Coron.  353.  Slam/.  P.  C.f.  40. 
a.  but  if  he  take  money  of  B.  to  favour  hfm,  whereby  he  escapes, 
this  makes  him  accessary.  Dali.  263.(A)  Crompt.  41.  b. 

A,  hath  his  goods  stolen  by  B,  who  sells  them  to  C.  upon  a  just 
value,  tho  C.  know  them  to  be  stolen,  this  makes  not  C.  accessary, 
unless  he  receive  the  felon.   Dalt,  cap,  108./?.  288.(c) 

But  by  some  opinions,  if  he  buy  them  at  an  under  value,  it  makes 
him  accessary,  per  Crompt.  43.  b.  and  Sir  Nich.  Hyde,  DalL  ubi 
supra;  but  it  seems  this  makes  not  an  accessary,  for  if  there  be  any 
odds,  he  that  gives  more,  benefits  the  felon  more  than  him  that  gives 
less  than  the  value,  but  it  may  be  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment,  and  the  buying  at  an  under  value  is  a  presumptive 
evidence,  that  he  knew  they  were  stole,  but  makes  him  not  accessary. 

If  A,  hath  his  goods  stolen  by  B,  and  C,  knowing  they  were 
stolen,  receives  them,  this  simply  of  itself  makes  not  an  accessary, 
and  therefore  it  hath  been  often  ruled,((/)  that  to  say,  J.  S.  hath  re-- 
ceived  stolen  goods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen^  is  not  ac- 
tionable, because  it  imports  not  felony,  but  only  a  trespass  [  620  ] 
or  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  iniprisonment,(e) 
for  the  indictment  of  an  accessary  after y  is  that  he  received  and 
maintained  the  thief,  not  the  goods.(f)[2} 

(a)  Vide  anUa,  p.  546.  if  nota$  ibid,  (6)  New  Edit  p.  531. 

(c)  New  Edit,  ibid,  (d)  DaweinCs  case,  Yeh.  4. 

{e)  By  3  &  4  W,  if  M.  cap,  9.  **  Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
are  to  be  deemed  accessaries  after  the  fact,  and  suffer  as  such  ;**  but  because  these  re- 
oeivcrs  often  concealed  the  principal  felons,  and  thereby  escaped  being  punished  as  acces- 
saries; therefore  by  1  Ann,  cap,  9.  "Whosoever  shall  buy  or  receive  stolen  goods  know, 
ing  them  to  be  stolen,  may  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  though  the  principal  felon  be  not  convicted;"  and  this  shall  exempt  them 
from  being  punished  as  accessaries,  if  the  principal  shall  afterwards  be  convicted. 

(/)  But  by  5  Ann,  cap,  31.  **  If  any  person  shall  receive  or  buy  knowingly  any  stolen 
goods,  or  knowingly  harbour  or  conceal  any  felon,  he  shall  be  taken  as  accessary  to  the 
felon,  and  shall  suffer  as  a  felon  :**  this  statute  docs  not  take  away  the  benffit  of  clergy; 
but  by  4  Geo,  I.  cap.  11.  such  person  may  be  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

[2]  The  7  &.  8  Geo,  IV.  c.  29.  is  now  the  only  statute  in  force,  affecting  receivers  of 
stolen  goods  in  general.  All  the  statutes  prior  to  that  statute  are  repealed,  and  the  only 
other  acts  in  force  on  this  offence  are  the  2  Geo,  III.  c.  28.  relating  to  receiving  stolen 
goods,  dec  on  the  river  Thame9^  and  the  1  &.  2  Geo,  IV.  c.  75.  relating  to  anchors,  cablet, 
•hipping,  &c 

Where  two  receivers  are  charged  in  the  same  indictment  with  separate  and  distinct 
acts  of  receiving,  it  is  too  late  afUr  verdict,  to  object  that  they  should  have  been  indicted 
separately.  Reg,  v.  //ays,  2  AL  ^T  ^^*  ^^6*  Where  a  person  knowing  goods  to  have  been 
stolen,  directs  his  servant  to  receive  them,  and  the  servant  also  knowing  them  to  be 
stolen,  does  so,  they  are  jointly  indictable.  Reg,  v.  Parr^  2  JIf.  ^  Rob,  346.  Three  per- 
eons  were  charged  with  a  larceny,  and  two  others  as  accessaries,  in  separately  receiving 
portions  of  the  stolen  goods.    The  indictment  also  contained  two  other  coonts,  one  m 
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But  yet  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  B.  had  come  himself  to  C.  and 
delivered  him  the  goods  to  keep  for  him,  C.  knowing  that  they  were 
stolen,  and  that  B.  stole  them,  or  if  C,  receives  the  goods  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  B,  or  if  C  knowingly  receives  them  upon  agreement 
to  furnish  B.  with  supplies  out  of  them,  and  accordingly  supplies 
him,  this  makes  C  accessary  ;(^)  and  with  this  seems  to  agree  the 
preamble  of  the  statute  of  2  <$«  3  E.  6.  cap,  24.  CrompL  41.  b.  for  it 
is  relieving  and  comforting. 

But  the  bare  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen, 
makes  not  an  accessary;  for  he  may  receive  them  to  keep  for  the 
true  owner,  or  till  they  are  recovered  or  restored  by  law;  and  so  it 
seems  are  the  books  to  be  intended  of  27  •dssiz.  69.  25  E.  3.  39.,(A) 
9  H.  4.  1.  a. 

If  a  felon  be  in  prison,  he  that  relieves  him  with  necessary  meat, 
drink,  or  clothes  for  the  sustentation  of  life,  is  not  accessary. 

So  if  he  be  bailed  out  till  the  next  sessions,  ^c.  it  is  law- 
[  621  ]  ful  to  relieve  and  maintain  him,  for  he  is  qtiodammodo  in 
custody,  and  is  under  a  certainty  of  coming  to  his  trial. 
Crompt.  42.  b.  Dalt.p.  286.(i) 

And  therefore  it  is  not  treason  thus  to  relieve  a  traitor,  while  he  is 
in  custody  or  under  bail,  and  therefore  the  statute  of  27  Eliz,  cap,  2. 
that  makes  it  felony  to  relieve  a  Jesuit,  hath  yet  this  qualification^ 
being  at  liberty  and  out  qfhold. 

But  if  a  felon  be  in  gaol,  for  a  man  to  convey  instruments  to  him 

ig)  Bat  because  this  was  difBcalt  to  prove,  the  confederates  of  sach  thicTes  frequently 
disposing  of  such  |roods  to  the  owners  for  a  reward,  under  the  notion  of  helping  tlietn 
again  to  their  stolen  goods,  it  is  provided  by  4  Oeo,  I.  cap,  11.**  That  whosoever  shall 
take  a  reward  under  the  pretence  of  helping  any  one  to  stolen  goods,  shall  suffer  as  a 
felon,  as  if  ho  himself  had  stolen  the  said  goods,  unless  he  cause  such  felon  to  be  appre- 
hended and  brought  to  trial,  and  give  evidence  against  him;**  upon  this  clause  the  famous 

Jonathan  Wild  was  convicted  and  executed.  10  Geo,  I, See  statute  6  Goo,  I.  ch.  23. 

for  pretending  to  help  one  to  stolen  goods.  Receivers  of  linen  goods  stolen  from  the 
bleaching  grounds,  are  by  the  statute  18  Geo,  II.  declared  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(A)  In  the  last  edition  of  the  year-books,  which  is  in  this  place  mispaged,  it  is  35  IL 
3.  83.  6. 

(t)  Aeio  Edit,  p,  530. 

them  charging  each  of  the  receivers  separately  with  a  substantive  felony,  in  separately 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  stolen  goods.  The  principals  were  acquitted,  but  the  receivers 
were  convicted  on  the  last  two  counts  of  the  indictment  Ref.  v.  Pulkam,  9  Car,  4r 
JP.  380.  A  \di  stole  a  brass  weight  from  his  master,  and  after  it  had  been  taken  fVom 
him  in  his  master's  presence,  it  was  restored  to  him  again  with  his  master's  consent,  in 
order  that  he  might  sell  it  to  a  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  similar 
articles,  which  he  had  stolen  before.  The  lad  did  sell  it  to  the  man,  and  the  man  being 
indicted  for  receiving  it  of  an  evil  disposed  person,  well  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen, 
was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.  Reg,  ▼.  Lffona^  1  C  4r 
Mar,  817.  Where  six  JCIOO  notes  were  stolen,  and  the  party  was  indicted  lor  receiving 
them,  it  appeared  that  tlie  notes  had  been  changed  by  the  thief  for  JC20  notes,  which 
latter  notes  had  been  received  by  the  accused ;  it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  convicted 
on  the  indictment,  as  he  did  not  receive  the  notes  which  were  stolen.  Rex  v.  WalkeUvt 
4C.SfP,l32, 

A  person  may  be  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  property,  if  it  remain  the  same  in  sob- 
stance,  though  the  name  be  changed,  and  therefore  a  principal  may  be  indicted  for  steal- 
ing a  live  sheep,  snd  the  accessary  with  receiving  twenty  pounds  of  mutton.  Re*  v. 
CawoU,2EaM,  F.  C.  781 ;  and  see  12.  v.  Puekaring,  R.^M.C.  C.842. 
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to  break  prison  to  make  an  escape,  or  to  bribe  the  gaoler  to  let  him 
escape  makes  the  party  an  accessary,  for  tho  common  humanity 
allows  every  man  to  afford  them  necessary  relief,  yet  common  jus- 
tice prohibits  all  men  unlawful  attempts  to  cause  their  escapes. 

If  A.  speak  or  write  in  favour  of  a  prisoner  for  his  favour  and 
deliverance,  this  makes  him  not  an  accessary.  26  Assiz.  47.[3] 

To  instruct  a  felon  to  read  thereby  to  save  him  by  his  clergy  makes 
not  an  accessary.   M  7  R.  2.,(Ar)  Co.  P,  C,  cap,  64.  p.  139. 

If  A.  be  committed  for  felony,  and  B,  an  attorney  advise  the 
friends  of  a^.  to  write  to  the  witnesses  not  to  appear  against  him,  who 
writes  accordingly,  this  makes  neither  B.  nor  the  friends  accessary, 
but  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Co.  P. 
C.  ubi  supra. 

A  feme  covert  cannot  be  an  accessary  for  the  receipt  of  her  hus- 
band, for  she  ought  not  to  discover  him. 

But  the  husband  may  be  an  accessary  for  the  receipt  of  his  wife. 
Siamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cap.  19.  fol.  26.  a. 

If  the  wife  alone,  her  husband  being  ignorant,  do  knowingly  re- 
ceive B.  a  felon,  the  wife  is  accessary  and  not  the  husband.  15  E.  2. 
Coron.  383. 

But  if  the  husband  and  wife  both  receive  a  felon  knowingly,  it 
shall  be  judged  only  the  act  of  the  husband,  and  the  wife  acquitted. 
M.  37  E.  3.  JRoL  34.  in  dors.  Bex  Coram  Bege.{l) 

To  make  an  accessary  to  felony  there  must  be  a  felony  f  622  ] 
committed  by  him,  to  whom  he  is  accessary.* 

A.  gives  B.  a  mortal  stroke,  C.  receives  or  relieves  A.  or  helps  him 
to  escape,  and  then  B.  dies,  C.  shall  not  be  an  accessary  to  the  felony, 
because  when  he  received  him  no  felony  was  done.[4] 

(A;)  R(ft.  30.  Rex^nt. 

(/)  Thin  was  the  caae  of  Richard  Day  and  Margtry  his  wife,  {vide  iupra  p.  47.)  who 
bad  been  indicted  before  the  sheriflf  of  Ltru;o/n  pro  receplamefUo  ftlonum  ;  the  indictment 
was  sent  coram  rege:  Richard  surrendered  himself  and  alleged,  that  he  had  been  tried 
and  acquitted  on  the  said  indictment  before  the  justices  of  guol-delivery  at  Lincoln^  and 
was  admitted  to  bail;  after  which  the  judge  of  gaol-deIi?erysent  the  record  of  Richard*9 
acquittal ;  Margery  the  wife  pleaded,  that  she  also  had  been  tried  and  acquitted,  and  was 
also  bailed,  but  afterwards  she  not  appearing,  a  Capiat  was  awarded  against  her  and  her 
bail:  upon  this  her  husband  and  one  John  Node  two  of  her  bail  came  into  court,  Et  pe» 
iuni  ipBot  admitti  adfinem  cum  domino  rege  oecatione  prttdictd  faciendum^  if  admittun' 
tar;  sometime  afterwards  the  said  John  Hode  came  into  court  and  alleged,  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  fined,  ^*  Quia  prcdictum  indictamentum  super  prsdictam  Margeriam  fac 
torn  minus  sufficiens  est,  eo  quod  pnedicta  Margeria  tempore,  quo  ipsa  dictos  felones 
receptasse  seu  eis  consentire  debuisset,  fuit  cooperta  prsdicto  Ricardo  viro  suo,  Sc  adhuo 
est  &>  omnino  sub  potestate  sua  [ejus],  cui  ipsa  in  nullo  contradicere  potuit,  and  ex  quo 
Don  inseritur  in  indictamento  priedicto,  quod  ipsa  aliquod  malum  fecit,  nee  eis  consen- 
tivit,  seu  ipsos  felones  receptavit  ignorante  viro  suo,  petit  judicium,  si  ipsa  vi?ente  viro 
suo  de  aliquo  receptamento  in  proesentia  viri  sui  occasionari  possit.**  The  court  took 
time  to  consider  of  this  plea,  and  in  Michaelmaa  term,  anno  4to  gave  the  following  judg. 
ment.  **  Viso  d&  diligentcr  examinato  indictamento  pnedicto  super  prsfatam  Margeriam 
facto  videtur  curiie,  quod  indictamentum  illud  minus  sufficiens  est  ad  ipsam  inde  ponere 
responsuram.    Ideo  cessit  processus  versus  eam  omnino.    See  Co.  P.  C,  p.  108. 

[3]  But  advising  witnesses  not  to  appear,  though  it  does  not  make  an  acoeasary,  u  a 
misdemeanor.  Uale't  Sum.  219. 
[4]  3  Hawk.  c.  29,  t.35,  4  BL  Com.  38. 
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But  a  man  may  be  accessary  to  an  accessary  by  the  receiving  of 
him  knowing  him  to  be  an  accessary  to  felony.  Slam/.  F.  C.  cap.  46. 
/  43.  b.  22  J^ssiz.  52.[5] 

There  can  be  no  accessary  in  receipt  of  a  felon,  unless  he  know 
bim  to  have  committed  a  felony:  vide  Stam/onPs  P.  C.  41.  b. 

But  yet  it  hath  been  held,  that  if  the  party  be  attaint  of  felony  by 
outlawry  or  otherwise  in  the  county  of  ^.  if  any  one  of  that  county 
receive  him,  he  is  accessary,  whether  he  had  notice  or  not,  because 
he  is  a  felon  by  matter  of  record,  whereof  all  in  the  same  county 
ought  to  take  notice.  12  E.  2.  Coron.  377.  Siamf.  P.  C.  cap.  46. 
/ol.  41.  b. 

But  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  make  an  accessary  after,  that  there 
be  notice,  altho  the  felon  were  attaint  in  the  same  county,  for  pre- 
sumption shall  not  make  men  criminal^  where  the  punishment  is 
capital.[6] 

Bee  ffiKea,  613.  ch.  55. 


[5]  3  P.  Wnu.  475;  3  Hawk.  e.  39,  t.  1. 

6]  But  some  particular  evidence  is  necemarj.    Com.  Dig,  JuHiet$,  I.  3  Hawk.  e.  29, 
~  c.  25,  t.  67;  R.  v.  T%omp$on,  3  Leo.  308;  3  P.  Wm9.  496. 
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The  punishment  of  accessaries  after  the  fact  is  at  common  law  trivial,  they  being  in 
most  cases  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Fott.  372.  There  are  several  legislative  pro- 
visions pointing  out  the  punisjiment  in  different  offences.  Thus,  in  ahduelion^  bigu* 
my,  a88auU$t  child  stea/tn^,  rap€,and  unnatural  crime$f  the  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31.  ••  31. 
provides,  ''that  every  accessary  after  the  fact  to  any  felony  punishable  under  this 
act,  (except  murder)  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in 
tlie  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two  years;  and 
every  person  who  shall  counsel,  aid,  or  abet  the  commission  of  any  misdemeanor  punish- 
able  under  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  and  punished  as^irincipal  offisnder.** 

In  murder,  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31.  t.  3.  **  every  accessary  after  the  facHo  murder,  shall  be 
liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  life,  or  to  be 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  four  years.'* 

Accessaries  after  the  fact  to  offences  within  the  7  4r  ^  ^«o- 1^*  c.  39.  c.  30 ;  11  Geo. 
IV.  Sl  1  WiU.  IV.  c.  66;  3  WiU.  IV.  c.  34;  7  WiU.  IV.  &  1  VUt.  c.  36;  c  85 ;  e.  86; 
c.  87 ;  c.  88,  and  c,  89,  respectively,  may  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  and  with  or  without  solitary  confinemement,  such  confinement 
not  exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  nor  three  months  in  any  one  year.  Where 
accessaries  after  the  fact  are  punishable  as  for  a  felony,  but  no  specific  punishment  is 
provided  by  the  particular  stutute,  they  may  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  impri- 
soned, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  imprisonmenty  and 
with  or  without  solitary  confinement;  {7  &>  8  Geo.  IV.  c,  38.  a.  9.)  such  confinement  not 
exceeding  one  month  at  any  one  time,  nor  three  months  in  any  one  year ;  (7  WilL  IV. 
&,  1  Vict,  c,  90.  t.  5,)  and  if  a  male,  may  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or  privatelv 
whipped,  in  addition  to  the  imprisonment,  if  the  court  shall  think  fit  7  &  8  Gss.  lY. 
c.  28. «.  8. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

CONCEBNINO  THE    OBDER   OF  PROCEEDING  AGAINST  ACC£SSARIES.[1] 

The  accessary  may  be  indicted  in  the  same  indictment  with  the 
principal,  and  that  is  the  best  and  most  usual  way;  but  he,  may  be 
indicted  in  another  indictment,  but  then  such  indictment  must  con- 
tain the  certainty  and  kind  of  the  principal  felony. 

If  a  man  were  accessary  before  or  after  in  another  county,  than 
where  the  principal  felony  was  committed,  at  common  law  it  was 
dispunishable,  but  now  by  the  statute  of  2  fy  3  E,  6.  cap,  24.  the 
accessary  is  indictable  in  that  county,  where  he  was  accessary,  and 
shall  be  tried  there,  as  if  the  felony  had  been  committed  in  the  same 
county;  and  the  justices,  before  whom  the  accessary  is,  shall  write 
to  the  justices,  4*c.  before  whom  the  principal  is  attainted,  for  the 
record  of  the  attainder. 

This  writing  is  to  be  by  writ  in  the  king's  name  under  the  teaie  of 
the  justice  so  sending  it.  Dy.  253.  b. 

If  the  accessary  be  indicted  either  alone  or  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal, process  of  outlawry  shall  not  go  against  the  accessary  till  the 
principal  be  attainted  or  outlawed,  neither  shall  he  be  put  to  plead 
till  the  principal  appear,  but  shall  be  bailed  till  the  principal  appear; 
vide  fVestm.  1.  cap.  14.(o)[2] 

(a)  2  Co,  Ifutit,  183.    Thif  is  now  alterd  by  1  Ann,  cap,  9. 


[1]  See  ttatates  7  &.  8  Oeo.  TV,  e.  64,  t.  9.  On  the  constradion  of  this  statute,  see 
Rex  V.  Ru$$eU^  Mood.  C,  C,  356;  Rug,  v.  Leddington,  9  Car,  df  P.  79.  This  provi- 
sion in  this  statute  with  respect  to  attainder,  is  substitated  for  that  of  1  Ann,  St,  2.  e.  9, 
s.  1,  which  is  repealed. 

[2]  Ry,  y.  Aihmell,  9  C.  if  P,  236;  Whitehead  ▼.  The  l&ate,  4  Humphrey,  27&  Bjr 
the  common  law  an  accessary  cannot  be  pot  upon  trial  against  his  consent  until  the 
principal  is  convicted.  Hence  if  the  principal  be  dead  before  conrietion  the  accessary 
cannot  be  tried.  CommonweoUh  ▼.  Phillipe^  16  Afatt.  423.  The  jruilt  of  the  principal 
must  be  established  before  the  accessary  can  be  tried,  2  Barr*9  Trials  440.  An  acces- 
sary to  a  felony  committed  by  several,  may  be  tried  as  accessary  to  thoee  who  have 
been  convicted ;  but  if  tried  as  acces«ary  to  all,  and  some  have  not  been  proceeded 
against,  it  is  error.  Stw^pe  v.  Commonwealth,  1  8,  &  R,4Bl,  After  oonviction  of  an 
accessary,  it  is  not  ground  for  arresting  judgment  that  the  indictment  does  not  allege 
that  the  principal  had  been  convicted.    Harty  v.  The  State,  3  Blaekf.  386. 

By  statute  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  may  be  tried,  though  the  principal  is  not  con- 
▼ictcd.  State  v.  S,  L,  2  Tyler,  249;  Commonwealth  v.  Andrewe,  2  JUbst.  14;  Comiimii- 
wealth  v.  Frye,  1  Virg,  Ca$e$,  18;  Butler  v.  State,  3  MeCwd,  384. 

But  in  North  Carolina  he  cannot  be  tried  before  the  principal,  except  **  when  the  latter 
escapes  and  eludes  the  process  of  law.**  State  v.  Groee,  1  Murph,  270;  State  v.  C^oode^ 
1  Hawke,  463. 

But  conviction  of  a  principal  without  judgment  warrants  the  trial  of  the  accessary. 
Commonwealth  v.  Williameon,  2  Virg,  Caeee,  211. 

A  verdict  that  the  defendant  indicted  as  accessary  to  a  murder  ii  guilty,  withool 
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The  accessary  shall  not  be  constrained  to  answer  to  his  indictment, 
till  the  principal  be  tried,  9  E.  4.  48.  a.  but  if  be  will  wave  that 
benefit,  and  put  himself  upon  his  trial  before  the  principal  be  tried 
he  may,  and  his  acquittal  or  conviction  upon  such  trial  is  good. 
Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  I.  cop.  49.  /  46.  b. 

But  it  seems  necessary  in  such  case  to  respite  judgment  till  the 
principal  be  convicted  and  attaint,  for  if  the  principal  be  after  ac- 
quited,  that  conviction  of  the  accessary  is  annulled,  and  no 
[624]  judgment  ought  to  be  given  against  him;  but  if  he  be  ac- 
quitted of  the  accessary,  that  acquittal  is  good,  and  he  shall 
be  discharged.  8  H.  5.  6.  b.  Coron.  463. 

If  Jl.  B.  and  C.  be  indicted  as  principals,  and  D.  is  indicted  as  ac- 
cessary to  them  all,  D.  shall  not  be  arraigned  till  all  the  principals  be 
attaint  or  outlawed,  for  if  •/?.  and  B.  be  tried,  and  acquit  or  attaint, 
yet  D.  may  be  accessary  to  C  and  not  to  ./?.  nor  B,  but  if  Ji.  B. 
and  C.  be  indicted  as  principals,  and  D.  indicted  as  accessary  to  A. 
only,  there,  if  •/?.  be  attaint,  tho  B.  and  C.  be  not,  yet  D.  shall  be 
arraigned  40.^^^/2.25.  Coron.  216.  7H.4.36.b.  Stamf.ubi  supra. 

itoting  whether  accoMary  to  Uie  marder  in  the  first  or  lecond  degree,  b  erro- 
neous.   i6. 

If  A.  is  charged  in  the  indictment  as  principal,  and  &  as  accessary,  and  the  jory 
find  B.  to  be  the  principal  and  A.  the  accessary,  the  indictment  is  sustained.  sUu  v. 
Mstrt,  Coxt^  453.  • 

The  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  permit  an  accessary  to  be  tried  separately  from  the 
principal.   SUtU  ▼.  Yancey,  1  Contt,  Rep.  341. 

If  the  principal  in  murder  has  absconded,  and  process  of  outlawry  is  seasonably  cora- 
menced,  but  there  is  not  time  to  finish  it  at  the  second  term,  the  accessary,  who  has 
.  refused  to  be  tried  without  the  principal,  although  he  has  been  two  terms  under  indict- 
ment, is  not  entiUed  to  be  discharged  on  habea$  corpu$,  CommonweaUk  v.  Sheriff 
16  S.6fR.  BOA. 

Whatever  constitutes  one  as  an  accessary  in  a  capital  offence,  makes  him  liable  as 
principal  in  a  misdemeanor.    Slate  ▼.  WeBtfield,  I  BaUjf^  132. 

The  record  of  the  conviction  of  a  slave  as  principal  in  a  felony,  is  evidence  against  a 
firee  man  as  accessary  before  the  fact;  so  of  the  slave's  confession  of  his  own  guilt  at 
principal   8taU  v.  Sim$,  2  Daily,  29 ;  State  v.  Crank,  ib.  66. 

The  records  of  the  principars  conviction  must  be  produced  on  trial  of  the  accessary, 
unless  they  are  tried  together,  or  the  latter  has  consented  to  be  tried  before  the  former, 
or  the  former  is  dead  or  has  been  pardoned  before  triaL  But  if  the  indictment  charge 
the  accessary  with  being  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  the  principal's  guilt  may  be 
proved  by  parol  evidence,  though  the  principal  has  been  oonvictsd.  ££its  ▼•  Cranky 
2  BaUy,  66. 

Where  the  principal  and  accessary  are  joined  in  an  indictment  and  tried  separately, 
the  records  of  the  principal's  conviction  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  his  guilt  upon  the 
trial  of  the  accessary,  and  as  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  accessary,  he  must  show 
clearly  that  the  principal  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted.  ComwumweaUh  t.  £na9P. 
10  Pic*.  481. 

But  the  accessary  in  such  case  is  not  restricted  to  proof  of  &cts  that  were  not  shown 
on  the  former  trial,  and  which  are  incompatible  with  the  guilt  of  the  principaL  Jb. 

If  an  indictment  allege  a  burglarious  entry  with  intent  to  steal,  and  then  and  there 
stealing,  it  is  only  the  offence  of  burglary,  and  a  count  cliargiug  one  as  accessary  to 
''  the  thence  aforesaid,"  is  good.    Stoope  v.  CommonweaUk,  7  8,  Sf  R.  491. 

In  an  indictment  against  an  accessary  before  the  fact  in  felony,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
•et  forth  the  conviction  or  execution  of  the  principaL  State  v.  Crank,  2  Bei/y,  66; 
8taU  V.  Sime,  ib.  39. 

Where  one  was  indicted  as  accessary  to  a  murder  committed  by  a  slave,  it  was  hdd 
sufficient  to  describe  the  slave  by  his  own  name,  without  setting  out  that  of  his  masler. 
SlaUi.Crmnk,2Baay,C6. 
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Bnt  yet  the  court  may  if  they  please  arraign  the  accessary  in  the 
first  case,(A)  for  if  he  be  found  accessary  he  shall  have  judgment, 
but  if  acquitted  of  being  accessary  to  A,  yet  that  acquittal  dischargeth 
him  not  of  being  accessary  to  B,  or  C.  and  therefore  when  they  come 
in  and  plead  and  are  attaint,  D,  may  be  arraigned  dt  novo  as  acces- 
sary to  B.  and  C  Plowd.  Com.  98.  b.  Giitin's  case.  So  that  it  is  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  to  arraign  him  or  not  before  B.  and  C.  be 
attaint,  tho  it  be  the  safer  course  to  respite  the  arraignment  of  the  ac- 
cessary till  B.  and  C.  appear  or  are  outlawed. 

If  A.  be  indicted  or  appealed  as  principal,  and  B.  as  accessary 
be/ore  or  after  by  the  same  indictment,  and  the  principal  plead  in  bar 
or  abatement,  or  autrefoits  acguit,  the  accessary  shall  not  be  forced 
to  answer,  till  that  plea  be  determined,  for  if  it  be  found  for  t/^.  the 
accessary  is  discharged,  if  against «/?.  yet  he  shall  after  plead  over  to 
the  felony,  and  may  be  acquitted.  9  H.  7.  19.  b. 

I{j9.  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  B.  as  accessary,  they  may  be 
both  arraigned  together,  and  plead  together,  and  put  upon  their  trial 
by  the  same  jury,  and  the  jury  shall  be  charged  to  inquire  first  of  the 
principal,  and  if  they  find  him  not  guilty,then  to  acquit  the  accessary; 
but  if  they  find  him  guilty,  then  to  inquire  of  the  accessary.  Seig^ 
neur  Sanchar^s  case,(c)  40  jJssiz.  8.  7  H.  4.  36.  A.[3]  Coke 
super  statute  Weslm.  1.  cap.  14.(rf)  but  in  that  case  judg-  [625] 
ment  must  be  first  given  of  the  principal,  for  if  any  thing 
obstruct  judgment,  as  clergy,  a  pardon,  fyc.  the  accessary  is  to  be 
discharged. 

\(Ji.  be  attaint  of  murder  upon  an  appeal,  and  then  •/?.  is  indicted 
of  murder  as  principal,  and  B,  as  accessary,  the  principal  pleads  the 
former  attainder,  B.  shall  not  be  put  to  answer  as  accessary,  because 
he  is  not  attaint  upon  the  same  suit,  and  so  it  is  if  the  attainder  of  •/?• 
were  first  upon  the  appeal.  7  H.  4.  36.  a.  Siamf.  P.  C.  47.  a.  Coke 
ubi  supra. 

If  the  principal  be  attainted  and  hath  his  clergy,  or  be  pardoned 
after  attainder,  the  accessary  shall  be  put  to  answer ;  but  if  the  prin- 
cipal be  only  convict  and  hath  his  clergy,  or  be  pardoned,  or  stand 
mute,  or  die  in  prison  before  judgment,  or  challenge  above  thirty- 
six  peremptorily,  the  accessary  shall  not  be  put  to  answer,  for  the 
principal  was  never  attainted,(e)  and  altho  formeriy  there  were  diver- 
sity of  opinions  in  the  books  in  these  cases,(/)  yet  the  law  is  now 

(6)  To  make  this  consistent  with  what  g^oes  before,  we  must  anderstand  the  former 
passage  to  mean,  that  where  he  is  indicted  as  accessary  to  all,  he  shall  not  be  arraigned 
OS  acce$»ary  to  them  all  till  all  be  attaint  or  ouUawed,  and  thi$,  that  the  court  may  ia 
such  case,  if  they  please,  arraign  him  only  at  aceeMary  to  kim  who  i»  attaint^  tho  the 
others  do  not  appear. 

(c)  9  Co,  Rep.  1 19.  a.  (d)  2  Co.  ImL  184. 

(e)  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  Weston  the  principal  actor  in  the  murder  of  Sir  ThomaB 
Overbury  could  not  for  a  long  while  be  prevailed  with  to  plead,  that  so  the  earl  and  coun- 
tess o£Somer$et,  who  were  Uie  movers  and  procurers  might  escape.  See  State  TV.  Vol.  h 
p.  314. 

(/)  See  Coron.  51,  58. 

[3]  9  Bsp.  119.  JWter't  Bsp.  361.  &  C. 
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settled  as  above,(^)  4  Co.  Rep,  43, 44.  Bibith^s  case  and  Syer^s  case, 
Coke  super  fVesim.  1.  cap.  14. 

If  the  principal  be  erroneously  attaint,  the  accessary  shall  be  put  to 
answer,  and  shall  not  take  advantage  of  the  error  in  that  attainder, 
2  B.  3.  21,  22.  but  the  principal  reversing  the  attainder,  reverseth  the 
attainder  of  the  accessary.  18  E.  4.  9.  b. 

If  j3.  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  B.  as  accessary  be/ore  or  after, 
and  both  be  acquit,  yet  B.  may  be  indicted  as  principal,  and  the  for- 
mer acquittal  as  accessary  is  no  bar.[4]  4  E.  6^  B.  Coron.  186. 
Knightley^s  case,  Crompt.f.  43.  a. 

But  if  A.  be  indicted  as  principal  and  acquitted,  he  shall 
[  626  ]  not  be  indicted  as  accessary  before^  and  if  he  be,  he  may 
plead  his  former  acquittal  in  bar,  for  it  is  in  substance  the 
same  offense,  Stamf.  P.  C.  Lib.  II.  cap,  36./ol.  105.  a.  2  E.  3.   Co- 
ron. 150  4*  282.  but  the  antient  law  was  otherwise.  8  E.  2.  Coron.  424. 

But  if  he  be  indicted  as  principal  and  acquitted,  he  may  yet  be  in- 
dicted as  accessary  afler,  for  they  are  offenses  of  several  natures. 
21  ^ssiz.  10.  8  H.  5.  Coron.  463.  Siamf.  P.  C.  ubi  supra. 

And  so  it  is  if  he  be  indicted  as  accessary  b^ore  and  acquitted,  yet 
for  the  same  reason  he  may  be  indicted  as  accessary  q/]fer.[5] 

ig)  Bat  since  our  aathor  wrote,  it  it  settled  quite  otherwise  by  1  i4fiii.  cap.  9.  for  by 
that  statute,  ^  If  any  principal  offender  shall  be  convicted  of  felony,  stand  mule,  or  chak 
knge  above  twenty,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  proceed  asrainst  the  accessary,  either  before  or 
after  the  fact,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  principal  felon  had  been  attainted  thereof, 
notwithstanding  such  principal  felon  be  admitted  to  his  clergy,  or  otherwise  delivered 
before  attainder;  and  every  such  accessary,  if  convicted,  stand  mute,  ^.  shall  suffer  the 
\  punishment,  as  if  such  principal  had  been  attainted. 


[41  But  Mr.  Justice  Fotttr  observes  upon  this,  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  offences 
of  principal  and  accessary  do  specially  differ;  and  if  a  person  indicted  as  principal  can- 
not be  convicted  upon  evidence  tending  barely  to  prove  him  to  have  been  accessary  before 
the  ^t,  which  must  needs  be  admitted,  it  doth  not  appear  how  an  acquittal  upon  one 
indictment  can  be  a  bar  to  a  second,  for  an  offence  specially  different  from  it  Foti.  369. 
And  the  distinction  is  also  taken  in  Rex  v.  Winfred  Gordon^  1  EaH^t  P.  C.  352.  and 
there  it  was  held^  by  all  the  judges,  that  W.  O.  having  been  indicted  as  accessary  before 
tbe  fiict,  and  acquitted  upon  that  indictment,  might  be  indicted  again  as  principal 

[5]  Indictment  of  Aeee$$ary  together  with  hi$  Principal. — Where  the  parties  are  thus 
joined  in  the  same  proceeding,  the  proper  course  is  first  to  state  the  guilt  of  the  principal 
according  to  the  facts,  as  if  he  alone  had  been  concerned;  and  then  in  case  of  accessaries 
before  the  fact,  to  aver  **  that  C.  />.,  late  of,  Slc  {the  procurer)  before  the  committing 
of  the  said  felony  and  murder,  (or  burglary,  a$  the  ease  m,)  in  form  aforesaid,  to  wit,  on, 
^c,  with  force  and  arms,  Slc,  did  maliciously  and  feloniously  incite,  move,  procure,  aid 
and  abet,"  (or  counsel,  hire,  and  command,)  following  the  words  of  the  statute,  if  the  de- 
fendant be  made  an  accessary  thereby,  or  else  the  enect  of  such  words,  see  Rex  v.  Ortm 
vil,  1  And.  195;  •*  the  said  A.  B.,  (the  principal  felon)  to  do  and  commit  the  said  felony 
and  murder,  and  in  manner  aforesaid,  against  the  peace,**  &c. 

And  where  a  man  is  indicted  as  accessary  after  the  fact,  U^gether  with  his  principal, 
tbe  original  felony  is  to  be  stated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  conclusion  must  aver  that  the 
accessary  did  receive,  harbour,  and  maintain,  dec,  the  principal  felon,  well  knowing  that 
he  had  committed  the  felony.  The  averment  of  knowledge  is  indispensably  requisite, 
because  without  it  the  guilt  does  not  manifestly  appear.  Com.  Dig.  Jasfscet,  t.;  S  Hawk, 
e.  29.  8.  33;  e.  25.  t.  67 ;  R.  v.  Thompeon,  2  Lev.  308. 

A  person  may  be  indicted  for  receiving  stolen  property,  if  it  remain  the  same  sub- 
atance,  though  the  name  be  changed ;  and  therefore  a  principal  may  be  indicted  for  steal- 
ing of  a  live  sheep,  and  the  accessary  with  receiving  twenty  pounds  of  mutton.  Rex  w, 
CromeUttnd  Oreen^U  Ea9t'9  P.  C.lSi;  R.j.  Puekenng,R.if  M,  aC.U42. 

In  an  indictment  against  the  rooeiTer  of  ftolon  pcopertyt  tha  property  ataled  to  hvn 
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been  received  ihould  agree  with  that  averred  to  be  atolen ;  but  in  M6rris*»  case,  Leaeh^ 
525,  where  the  indictment  charged  the  principal  with  atealin^  two  bank  notes,  the  pro- 
perty of  &  &,  and  charged  the  accessary  with  receiving  the  said  notes,  the  property  and 
chattels  of  the  said  &  &,  it  was  Aolcfen,  that  the  word  ^  chatteb*'  might  be  rejected  tm 
•orplosage. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  word  **  accessary**  in  the  indictment,  {Rex  v.  Burridgt^ 
Plow.  477,)  or  to  set  forth  the  means  by  which  the  accessary  before  the  fact  incited  the 
principal  to  commit  the  felony,  or  the  accessary  after  received  or  comforted  him ;  for  it 
is  perfectly  immaterial  in  what  way  the  purpose  of  the  one  was  effected,  or  the  harbonr- 
ing  of  the  other  secured ;  and  as  the  means  are  frequently  of  a  complicated  nature,  it 
would  lead  to  great  inconvenience  and  perplexity  if  they  were  always  to  be  described 
upon  the  record.    Co,  EtUr.  56,  57;  Ra9t.  ErUr.  48;  9  Co.  114;  2  Hawk.  e.  29.  s.  17. 

If  two  are  charged  jointly  with  receiving  stolen  goods,  a  joint  act  of  receiving  must  be 
proved ;  a  proof  that  one  received  in  the  alMcnoe  of  the  other,  and  afterwards  delivered  to 
him,  will  not  suffice.  Successive  receivers  are  all  separate  receivers,  and  all  punishaUe* 
Bex  V.  Me$9ingham,  R.dfM.C.  C.  257. 

Indietment  againit  the  Aeceeeary  alone,  after  the  eonvieiion  of  the  PrineipaL^li  Is  not 
necessary  in  this  case  to  aver  that  the  latter  committed  the  felony,  or  on  the  trial  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  the  evidence  adduced  against  him;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  recite  with 
certainty  the  record  of  the  conviction,  because  the  court  will  presume  every  thing  on  the 
former  occasion  to  have  been  rightly  and  properly  transacted.  Heimee  v.  Waleh,  7  T. 
R.  465;  Foet.  365. 

It  is  sufficient  in  an  indictment  for  felony  against  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  to  state, 
that  the  principal  was  **  tried  and  duly  contieied,''^  without  going  on  to  show  what  judg- 
ment was  passed  upon  him,  or  how  he  was  delivered.    Hyman'e  case,  2  Leach,  925. 

Indictment  againtt  Aceeeeary  ahmefor  a  eubetantive  felony  or  miedemeanor, — In  tbit 
case  it  is  not,  it  seems,  necessary  to  allege  the  original  felony  or  misdemeanor  with  that 
particularity  as  to  time  and  place,  as  in  an  indictment  against  the  defendant  together 
with  the  principaL  See  1  Stark.  C.  L.  168;  R.  v.  Scott,  2  JS^s^t  P.  C.  781. 

The  indictment  against  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  need  not  allege  time  and  place  to 
the  fact  of  the  stealing,  it  is  sufficient  if  they  be  alleged  to  tiie  fact  of  the  receipt  2  Ea$t^ 
P.  C,  780.  In  this  indictment  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  the  principal  has  not  been 
convicted.    R.  v.  Baxter,  S  T.R.83. 

An  indictment  is  properly  framed  which  states  that  the  principal  felon  cast  away  and 
destroyed  a  vessel,  and  that  the  accessary  incited,  moved,  aided,  counselled,  hired,  and 
commanded  him  to  do  it;  and  the  accessary  may  be  convicted  on  an  indictment  so 
framed,  although  the  principal  felon  has  not  been  tried,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  amena- 
ble to  justice.  R.  V.  Wallace,  I  C.  df  M.  200.  In  other  respects  the  indictment  will 
assimilate  that  against  principal  and  accessary  jointly. 

If  the  principal  be  unknown^  the  indictment  may  state  the  offence  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  ^  some  person  or  persons  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown.*'  Thus  in  the  case 
of  John  Thomae,  the  indictment  was  for  receiving  goods  stolen  by  persons  unknown, 
which  was  objected  to  be  insufficient,  in  not  ascertaining  the  principal  thief,  and  that  it 
ouffht  to  appear  to  whom  in  particular  the  prisoner  was  accessary.  This  objectioo 
being  referred  to  the  judges,  they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  indictment  wai 
good,  that  the  greater  view  of  the  statutes  was  to  reach  the  receivers  where  the  princi- 
pal thieves  could  not  easily  be  discovered.    R,  v.  Thomae,  2  EaeVe  P,  C.  781. 

Where  the  principal  is  known,  it  seems  proper  to  state  it  according  to  the  truth ;  and 
the  common  form  of  the  indictment  is  to  state  the  fact  of  stealing  the  goods  by  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  receipt  of  them  by  the  receiver,  he  then  and  there  well  knowing  the  said 
goods  and  chattels  to  have  been  feloniously  stolen,  &c  R.  v.  Hymen,  2  Leach,  925.  Or 
an  allegation  that  the  goods  were  stolen  **  by  a  certain  evil  disposed  person**  is  good,  and 
without  stating  the  name  of  the  principal  felon,  or  averring  that  he  is  unknown.  R,  v.  Jer- 
vts,  6  C.  4r  P-  156.    And  this  in  many  cases,  may  be  the  best  mode  of  stating  the  offence. 

Where,  in  an  indictment  against  an  accessary  to  a  felony,  it  was  stated  that  the  felony 
was  committed  *«  by  a  person  to  the  jurors  unknown,**  and  it  appeared  that  the  principal 
felon  was  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury,  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  could  not  be 
supported.    R.  v.  Wajfeer,  3  Comp,  264;  Rex  v.  Caeper,  9  C.  if  P.  289. 

If  a  charge  against  an  accessary  be  that  the  principal  felony  was  committed  by  per- 
sons unknown,  it  is  no  objection  that  the  same  grand  jury  have  found  a  bill  imputing 
the  principal  felony  to  J.  &  Thus  in  R.  v.  J.  Bueh,  the  prisoner  was  tried  before  Bir. 
Baroo  Garrow^  at  the  OUmoeoUr  Summer  Assiiee,  1818,  and  was  convicted  and  reoeifed 
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•entcnce  of  transportation  for  fourteen  years,  bat  ezecation  was  stayed  in  order  that  the 
opinion  of  the  judges  mig^ht  be  taken  upon  the  propriety  of  the  oonTiction.  The  indict- 
ment itated  that  "  a  certain  person  or  persons  to  the  jurors  unknown,"  the  dwelling-house 
of  Hannah  Wilmot,  burglariously  did  break  and  enter  and  certain  silver  piate  commonly 
called  a  silver  cream-jug  he  of  her  goods  did  steal ;  and  that  Busk  feloniously  did  receive 
«nd  have  the  same,  he  then  and  there  well  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  feloniously  and 
burglariously  stolen,  &,c  Upon  the  trial  it  appear^  that  among  the  records  of  indictments 
returned  by  the  same  grand  jury*  there  was  one  charging  one  Henry  MoreUm  as  princi. 

el  in  the  burglary,  and  the  prisoner  Bush  as  accessary  after  in  receiving  the  cream  jug. 
rs.  Wilmot  proved  that  her  bonse  had  been  broken  but  once,  that  she  had  lost  only  one 
eream.jug,  and  that  she  had  preferred  two  indictments  to  the  grand  jury.  The  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  had  declined  to  proceed  on  the  indictment  against  Morttcn.  Ludlow^ 
§u  the  prisoner,  objected  that  the  allegation  in  the  present  indictment,  that  the  person  or 
persons  who  committed  the  burglary  were  unknown  to  the  jurors,  is  negatived  by  the 
other  record^  and  that  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  be  acquitted.  This  point  was  reserved 
for  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  who  in  Michaelma$  TVrm,  1618,  held  the  conviction  right, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  finding  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  bill  imputing  the  principal 
felony  to  J.  &  was  no  objection  to  the  second  indictment,  although  it  stated  the  princi- 
m1  felony  to  have  been  committed  by  certain  persons  to  the  jurors  aforesaid  unknown, 
B.Y.Bu$h,R./lfR.C.C.312. 

In  a  late  case  it  was  made  a  question,  but  not  decided,  whether  upon  a  charge  from 
receiving  from  T,  S.the  receipt  from  S.  S,  must  be  proved,  the  statute  making  it  crimi. 
nal  without  regard  to  the  person  from  whom  the  stolen  property  is  received.  R.  v.  Me$» 
tingham,  R,  Sf  M.  C.  C.  257. 

On  indictment  against  principal  and  accessary  before  the  fact,  the  evidence  in 
this  case  must  consist'  of  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  principal  so  as  to  obtain  his  convic- 
tion. The  accessary  may  enter  into  the  full  defence  of  the  principal,  and  avail  himself 
of  every  matter  of  fact,  and  every  point  of  law  tending  to  the  acquittal  of  the  principal, 
for  the  accessary  in  this  case  is  to  be  considered  as  partieepa  in  lite,  and  this  sort  of  de- 
fence necessarily  and  directly  tendeth  to  his  own  acquittal  FotL  265. 

The  prosecutor  must  prove  that  the  accessary  had,  previous  to  the  crime,  procured, 
hired,  advised  or  commanded  the  principal  to  commit  it,  and  whether  this  were  done 
directly  or  through  the  intervention  of  a  third  person,  is  immaterial  Foot,  125.  It  must 
appear  the  accessary  was  absent  when  the  crime  was  committed,  so  that  be  was  not  a 
firincipaL 

On  indictment  against  an  accessary  afier  the  feet  together  with  the  principal,  the  pro> 
aecutor  should  prove  the  guilt  of  the  principal  He  must  prove  that  the  defendant  re- 
ceived, harboured  or  maintained  him,  and  knew  he  had  committed  a  felony.  If  the  pri- 
soner, at  different  times,  receive  property  stolen  firom  the  prosecutor,  although  the  sub- 
stantive charge  must  be  confined  to  some  one  receiving,  yet  the  other  receivings  may  be 
nven  in  evidence,  to  show  a  guilty  knowledge  that  the  goods  were  stolen.  Rex  v. 
l)unn»  Car,  C,  L.\Bi;R.SfM,  C.  C.  146.  &  C.  and  see  /Sex  v.  Burridge^  3  F.  Wnu.  430. 
He  must  be  proved  to  have  done  some  act  to  assist  the  felon  personally,  or  employed  an- 
other person  to  do  so.  Reg,  v.  Chappie,  9  Car,  df  P,  355;  Reg,  v.  Jervie,  2  M,  if  Reh,  40. 

On  indictment  against  the  accessary  ailer  conviction  of  principal,  the  prosecutor  should 
prove  the  conviction  of  the  principal;  where  the  accessary  is  tried  in  the  same  county  in 
which  the  principal  was  convicted,  this  is  easily  effected.  But  if  the  accessary  be  tried 
in  a  different  county,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  either  the  record  itself  or  an  examined 
copy  of  it.  This  is  evidence  against  the  accessary  sufficient  to  put  him  upon  his  defence, 
for  it  is  founded  upon  a  legal  presumption  that  every  thing  in  the  former  proceeding  was 
rightly  and  properly  transacted.  Hotfnee  v.  Waleh,  7  T,  R,  465. 

But  a  presumption  of  this  kind  most,  as  it  seems,  give  away  to  fects  manifestly  and 
clearly  proved.  Foet,  365.  As  against  the  accessary,  therefore,  the  conviction  of  the  prin- 
cipal wUl  not  be  conclusive;  it  is  as  to  him,  res  inter  alioe  ada:  for  an  accessary  may 
controvert  the  guilt  of  the  principal,  notwithstanding  the  record  of  his  conviction. 
Smith* e  case,  O.  B,  1783.  1  Leaeh^  289.  And  therefore  if  it  shall  come  out  in  evi. 
dence  upon  the  trial  of  the  accessary,  as  it  sometimes  hath,  and  frequently  may,  that  the 
offence  of  which  the  principal  was  convicted,  did  not  amount  to  felony  in  him,  or  not  to 
that  species  of  felony  with  which  he  was  charged,  the  accessary  may  avail  himself  of  this, 
and  ought  to  be  acquitted.  Foet,  365.  and  see  DantUy'e  case,  1  Ruee.  30;  2  JlfortA,  371; 
MUi$M,Sf  KCC.SIO, 

And  as  in  point  of  law  so  also  in  point  of  fact,  if  it  shall  manifestly  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  accessary's  trial,  that  the  prmcipai  was  innocent,  oommoii  justioe  seemeth  to  ro- 
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quire  th«t  the  accetsarj  ehoold  be  acqoitted.  As  iiippoee  a  man  is  coiiTicted  opon  cir« 
cumstantial  evidence,  strong  as  that  sort  of  evidence  can  be,  of  murder,  anotlier  is  aiUr* 
wards  indicted  as  accessary  to  this  murder,  and  it  coroeth  out  upon  the  trial  bj  incon- 
testable evidence  that  the  person  who  was  supposed  to  be  murdered  is  still  living,  in  thii 
case,  certainlv,  the  person  indicted  as  accessary,  shall  be  acquitted.  Or  suppose  the  per- 
son to  be  in  tact  murdered,  and  that  it  should  come  out  in  evidence,  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  the  court  and  jury,  that  the  witnesses  against  the  principal  were  mistaken  in  his  per- 
son, (a  case  of  this  kind  Sir  Michael  Fo$ter  says  he  has  known,)  that  the  person  convicted 
as  principal,  was  not,  nor  could  possibly  have  been  present  at  the  miif  der.  F\Mt.  367, 368. 
1/btoft.  457. 

Whatever  is  evidence  against  the  principal  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  principal 
felony,  as  against  the  accessary.  If  aq  indictment  against  a  receiver,  state  the  principal 
felony  to  have  been  committed  by  A.  B,  whatever  would  have  been  evidence  of  the  prin- 
cipal felony  to  convict  iL  B.  is  receivable,  to  prove  this  allegation  on  the  trial  of  the  ra. 
ceiver,  but  is  not  conclusive.  Therefore  i€  A,  B,  oonfessed  tlie  principal  felony,  that 
confession  u  admissible  on  trial  of  the  receiver  to  prove  the  commission  of  the  principal 
felony.  Rex  v.  BlUk,  A  C.  Sf  F.  377. 

Competency  of  Witne$$e$. — ^Hie  principal,  though  not  convicted  or  pardoned,  may  be 
examined  as  a  witness  aninst  the  accessary  or  receiver.  In  two  prosecutions  for  a 
misdemeanor,  on  statute  §3  Oeo.  III.  c.  58.  the  principal  felons,  though  not  convicted, 
were  admitted  as  witnesses  on  part  of  the  crown.  Rex  v.  Patram  Bridgewalert  Sum,  A$§» 
Cor.  Gro$$e,  J.  1787.  3  East,  783.  Rex  v.  Haelam,  1  Leach,  418.  3  East,  P.  C.  738;  aed 
ffide  Reg,  v.  Lyone,  9  Car,  Sf  P,  555,  where  principal  and  accessary  were  charged  in  the 
flame  imliotment.  So  in  Jonathan  Wild*$  case,  on  a  prosecution  on  statute  4  Geo,  h 
c,  11,  for  taking  a  reward  to  help  to  stolen  goods.  3  Ea$t*a  P.  C.  783,  783. 

In  a  case  where  the  principal  was  indicted  for  burglnry  and  larceny  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  the  accessary  charged  in  the  same  indictment  as  accessary  before  the  fa^ 
to  the  said  **  felony  and  burglary,"  and'the  jury  acquitted  the  principal  of  the  burglary, 
but  found  him  guilty  of  the  larceny;  it  seems  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  accea- 
sary  should  have  been  acquitted,  for  the  indictment  charged  him  as  accessary  to  the 
burglary  only,  and  the  principal  being  acquitted  of  that,  the  accessary  should  be  acquit- 
ted also.  R.  V.  Daniie%,  and  Vaughan,  i  Rm$9dl^  SO;  3  Mar$K  571 ;  1  R.SeR.C,C. 
310.  S.  C. 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 

CONCERNING   FELONIES   BY  ACT   OF   PARLIAMENT,  AND   FIRST   CON- 
CERNING  RAPES. 

Having  thus  considered  the  felonies  that  are  by  the  common  law,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  handling  of  felonies  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
because  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reduce  the  title-s  of  them  under  any 
dependent  method,  and  difficult  to  digest  them  under  heads,  I  shall 
take  them  up  in  order  of  time,  according  to  the  series  and  order  of 
the  reigns  and  years  of  the  several  kings  wherein  they  were  enactedi 
only  where  I  meet  with  any  felony  in  the  time  of  any  king's  reign, 
I  shall  as  near  as  I  can  bring  together  those  Acts  of  Parliament  both 
before  and  after,  that  concern  that  subject. 

And  first  concerning  rape. 

Rape  was  antiently  a  felony,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of 
^diestane  mentioned  by  Bractouj  Lib.  ni.,(a)  and  was  [627] 
punished  by  loss  of  life. 

But  in  process  of  time  that  punishment  seemed  too  hard;  but  the 
truth  is,  a  severe  punishment  succeeded  in  the  place  thereof,  viz.  cas- 

(•}  Ih  CnnsM,  eqk  98./.  147. «. 
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tration  and  the  loss  of  eyes,(&)  as  appears  by  Bracton  (who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.)  Lib,  III.  cap,  28.  but  then,  tho  the  offender 
were  convict  at  the  king's  suit,  the  woman  that  was  ravished  (if  sin- 
gle) mighty  if  she  pleased,  redeem  him  from  the  execution,  if  she 
elected  him  for  her  husband,  and  the  offender  consented  thereunto, 
as  appears  by  Bracton  ubi  supra. 

This  kind  of  punishment  it  seems  continued  till  3  E,  1.  and  then 
by  the  statute  of  fVesim.  1.  cap,  13.,(c)  it  was  enacted,  "That  none 
ravish  or  take  with  force  a  damsel  within  age  with  her  consent  nor 
against  her  consent,  nor  no  dame,  damsel  of  age,  nor  any  other  wo- 
man against  her  will;  and  if  any  do  it,  the  party  may  sue  within 
forty  days,  and  common  right  shall  be  done;  and  if  none  sue  within 
forty  days,  the  king  shall  have  the  suit,  and  the- party  convict  shall 
suffer  two  years  imprisonment,  and  be  ransomed  at  the  king's  plea- 
sure. 

This  statute  gives  a  punishment  by  imprisonment  and  ransom  only, 
if  attaint  at  the  king's  suit,  and  takes  away  castration  and  putting 
out  of  eyes;  but  it  seems  as  to  the  suit  of  the  party,  if  commenced 
within  forty  days,  it  alters  not  the  punishment  before,  Le  roy  lui 
ferra  common  droit ure. 

But  by  the  statute  of  Westm,  2.  cap,  34.((/)  the  offense  of  rape  is 
made  felony,  "  If  a  man  ravish  a  married  woman,  dame,  or  damsel, 
where  she  neither  assented  before  nor  after,  Eyt  judgment  de  vy  4* 
member;  if  she  assent  after,  yet  the  king  shall  have  the  suit." 

This  created  rape  a  felony,  and  therefore  it  was  not  inquirable  in 
a  leet,  for  it  was  made  felony  de  novo  by  this  statute,  2Z  E.  4.  22.  a. 
6  H.  7. 4.  A. 

J  Rape  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  any  woman  above  the 
*  [  628  ]  age  of  ten  years  against  her  will,  and  of  a  woman-child 
under  the  age  of  ten  years  with  or  against  her  will.     Co. 
P.  C.  cap.  n.p.  60.[1] 

(6)  By  the  laws  of  WiUiam  I.  this  offense  wm  paDiBhed  with  caitntioD.     Vide  Legei 
Gul.  I.  f.  19.     Wilk.  Leg.  AngloJSax.  p.  233  Sf  290. 
(e)  2  Co.  ItutU.  180.  (<<)  2  Co.  IntU  433. 


[1]  To  constitute  the  offence  there  must  be  a  penetration.  Rex  ▼.  AtU,  1  EaeVa  P.  C. 
439.  It  was  held  in  Bueoen^a  case.  1  Eaet,  F.  C.  438,  that  the  lemot  degree  of  pene. 
tnlion  was  sufficient,  though  not  attended  with  the  deprivation  of  the  marks  of  vir- 
ginity.  In  that  case  it  was  proved,  that  the  parts  of  the  injured  party  were  so  narrow 
that  a  finger  could  not  be  introduced*  and  that  the  hymen  was  whole  and  unbroken ;  and 
yet  this  was  held  a  sufficient  penetration  to  constitute  the  offence,  (emission  having  been 
also  proved,  which  was  necessary  as  the  law  stood  at  that  time ;)  and  see  Reg.  v.  MeRue. 

8  C.  Sf  r.  541. 

The  offence  may  be  complete  though  tho  hymen  was  not  raptured.   Reg,  ▼.  Hughee^ 

9  C.  4r  i'-  753 ;  overruling  Hex  v.  Gammon,  5  C.  Sf  P.  331. 

If  penetration  cannot  be  proved,  still  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of  the  assault. 
7  WdLlV.Sfl  Viet,  e,  85,  $.  n. 

Before  tho  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31,  s.  18,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  emission,  which  might  be 
proved  either  positively  by  the  evidence  of  the  woman  that  she  felt  it,  or  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed from  circumstances ;  as  fur  instance,  that  the  defendant,  after  having  connection 
with  the  prosecutrix,  arose  from  her  voluntarily  without  being  interrnpCed  in  the  act 
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Ptx  ▼.  Harmweod,  1  Eatt,  P.  C.  440;  Rex  Y.Shendan,  1  Ea$t,  P.  C.  438;  Rex  t.  Btir. 
roiM,  /<.  4r  R*  ^19*  But  now  by  that  act,  «.  18,  reciting,  **And  whereas  upon  trials  fy 
the  crimes  of  buggery  and  of  rape,  and  of  carnally  abusing  girls  under  the  respective 
ages  hereinbefore  mentioned,  offenders  frequently  escape  by  reason  of  the  difiiculty  of 
the  proof  which  has  been  required  of  the  completion  of  those -several  crimes;*'  for 
remedy  thereof  it  is  enacted,  **  That  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  of  those  cases  f o 
prove  the  actual  emission  of  seed  in  order  to  constitute  a  carnal  knowledge,  but  that  the 
carnal  knowledge  shall  be  deemed  complete  upon  proof  of  penetration  only/*  Since  thii 
enactment,  even  though  the  jury  negative  the  fact  of  eminsion,  or  the  circumstances  be 
proved  to  have  been  such  as  that  no  emission  did  or  could  take  place,  the  offence  is 
eomplete.    Rex  v.  Coxe^  cited  poit. 

Any,  the  slightest,  penetration  is  sufficient,  even  though  it  do  not  break  the  hymen. 
Rex  v.  Ruteen,  1  Eaet,  P.  C.  438. 

Though  it  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  complete  tlie-.offence  of  rape,  that  the  hymen 
should  \^  ruptured,  provided  that  it  is  clearly  proved  that  there  wss  penetration ;  yet 
where  that  which  is  so  very  near  to  the  entrance  has  not  been  ruptured,  it  is  very  difll- 
cult  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  been  penetration,  so  as  to  sustain  tbe 
charge.    Reg,  v.  McRue,  cited  $upra. 

In  a  case  of  rape  if  there  has  been  penetration,  the  jury  ought  to  convict  of  the  capi- 
tal offence,  even  though  the  penetration  has  not  proceeded  to  Uie  rupture  of  the  hymen. 
Reg.  v.  Httghee^  9  Car,  if  F.  752.  Confirmed  by  the  judges;  and  the  ease  of  Kex  v. 
Oammon^  5  Car,  Se  H,  3:21.  held  to  be  no  outhority,  Gurney,  B.  concurring.   lb. 

Since  the  Stat,  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31,  the  offence  of  rape  is  made  out  by  proof  of  penetra* 
tion ;  and  in  such  case  a  prisoner  must  be  found  guilty,  although  there  was  no  emissioni 
and  althouirh  he  did  not  withdraw  hirowlf  merely  because  he  was  satisfied.  Rex  ▼• 
Jenninge,  4  Car,  Sf  P.  249,  1  Lewin,  C.  C,  93. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  18,  does  not  make  emission  unnecessary  to  complete  the 
offence  of  rape.  Rex  v.  Rwasell,  1  M,  ^  Rob,  172.  See  Rer  v.  Coulihart,  1  /.eioin,  C,  C. 
94.  But  in  case  of  Rex  v.  Cox,  5  C.  Sf  P.  297,  1  Mood.  C,  C,  R,  337,  which  is  subsequent 
to  all  these  cases,  the  jury  found  that  there  had  been  penetration,  but  there  had  not  been 
any  emiiwion  from  the  prisoner,  and  the  fifteen  judges  held  that  the  prisoner  was  rightly 
convicted  of  rape.    See  Rex  v.  Reekepear,  1  Mood,  C,  C.  R,  342. 

Qcurre,  if  emission  be  expressly  negatived,  the  offence  of  rape  is  complete  under 
9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31,  s.  18.    Brook'$  case,  2  Levin,  C.  C,  267. 

In  a  case  of  rape  since  the  passing  of  the  statute  9  Geo,  IV.  c,  31,  $,  18,  the  only 
quosiion  for  the  jury  is,  whether  the  private  parts  of  the  man  did  or  not  enter  into  the 
person  of  the  woman ;  and  the  reason  for  Uie  limitation  to  that  single  inquiry  seerae 
to  be,  that  it  was  thought  that  the  law  was  holding  itself  up  to  contempt  by  having  the 
subtle  and  critical  subjects  of  cmiHsion,  Slc.  discuttsed  before  judges  and  juries.  There* 
fore,  though  it  appear  from  the  evidence  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  party 
was  disturbed  immediately  after  penetration,  and  before  the  completion  of  his  purpose, 
yet  he  must  be  found  guilty  of  having  committed  the  complete  offence  of  rape.  Reg,  v. 
Alien,  9  Car.  ^  P,  31. 

Proof  of  injectio  semtnts,  as  well  as  penetration,  was  essential  in  an  indictment  for 
rape  before  the  Stat.  9  Geo.  IV.  e:  31.  Rex  v.  Hill,  1  Eaat,  P.  C.  439;  S,  P,  Rex  v. 
Cave,  1  East,  P,  C.  43d ;  but  see  Rtx  v.  Sheridan,  1  Eatt,  P.  C,  438 ;  Kex  v.  Harm* 
wood,  1  Eaet,  P.  C.  440;  1  Rvea.  C,  ^  M.  560. 

Before  the  Stat.  9  Geo,  IV.  c.  31,  s.  Id,  if  something  occurred  to  create  an  alarm  to  a 
party  while  he  was  perpetating  the  offence  of  a  rape,  it  was  left  to  the  Jury  to  say, 
wliethcr  he  lefl  the  body  re  injectd  because  of  the  alarm,  or  whether  he  left  it  because 
his  purpose  was  accomplished.  Rex  v.  Burrows,  R,  ^  R,  C,  C,  519;  1  Ru$9, 
C,  ^  M,  561. 

In  case  of  rape,  Ace.  the  capital  offence  is  completed  if  there  be  penetration,  although 
there  has  been  no  emission,  and  the  prisoner  has  been  interrupted  in  the  commission  of 
the  offence.    Rex  v.  Coxino,  6  Car,  4r  P-  351. 

If  in  a  case  of  rape  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  non  resistance  on  the  port  of  the  prose- 
cutrix proceeded  merely  from  her  being  overpowered  by  actual  force,  or  from  her  not 
being  able,  from  want  of  strength,  to  resist  any  longer,  or  that  from  the  number  of  per- 
sons attacking  her,  she  considered  resistance  dangerous  and  absolutely  useleM,  the  jury 
ought  to  convict  the  prisoners  of  the  capital  charge;  but  if  they  think  from  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  that  altliough  when  the  prosecutrix  was  fir!>t  laid  hold  of,  it  was 
against  her  will,  yet  she  did  not  resist  afterwords,  because  she  in  some  degree  consented 
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The  essential  words  in  an  indictment  of  rape  are  rapuii  fy  carna- 
liter  cognovit,  but  carnaliter  cognovit,  nor  any  other  circumlocution 

to  what  waa  ailerwards  done  to  her,  they  ought  to  acquit  the  prbooers  of  the  capital 
charge,  and  convict  Uiem  of  an  aesault  only.    Reg,  v.  HalUt^  9  Car.  if  P.  748. 

At  the  time  when  ttic  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31.  paeeed,  it  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  order  to 
eoostitute  the  crime  of  rape,  there  must  have  been  both  penetration  and  emission,  conse- 
qocntly  it  lay  upon  tlie  protecotor  either  to  give  czpremi  evidence  of  actual  emission,  or 
to  prove  such  facta  a*  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  jury  to  infer  that  emissioD  had  actu- 
ally taken  place.  In  aome  caaes  the  woman  waa  unable  to  prove  emiaaion,  either  be- 
cauae  ahe  did  not  perceive  it,  or  (aa  waa  the  caae  in  Rex  v.  Fr€§ton,  Stafford  Sfjr.  A»§. 
1(528,  where  a  father  was  convicted  of  ravishing  two  of  his  daughters)  becauae  alter 
penetration  she  fainted  away.  In  auch  caaes  it  waa  the  course  to  leave  it  to  the  jury  to 
infer  that  emisaion  had  taken  place,  aa  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  prisoner  had 
not  fully  completed  his  purpose,  and  acquittals  sometimes  took  place  because  juries  were 
QDwilling  to  infer  a  fact  which  had  not  been  clearly  proved,  especially  when  such  an  in- 
ference subjected  ttie  prisoner  to  capital  punishment  Such  being  tlie  state  of  things,  the 
9  Ceo.  IV.  c.  31,  was  passed;  and  the  question  is  whether  that  act  haa  altered  the  crime 
of  rape  ao  that  inatead  of  conaiating  of  both  penetration  and  emisaion,  it  now  consists  of 
penetration.  According  to  all  the  recent  decisions  (see  Rex  v.  Great  Bently,  10  B.  Sf  C, 
520;  Wtlliame  v.  Roberte,  5  Tyruf.  421;  Flight  v.  Thoma$,  11  Ad.  ^  E.  686.)  this 
ought  to  be  determined  upon  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  words  of  the  statute 
ftlone.  In  sect.  16  there  is  a  separate  substantive  clause  providing  that  ^  every  person 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  rapt  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon."  Now  here  the  crime  is 
treated  as  one  as  clearly  settled  and  defined  as  the  crime  of  murder,  i.  e.  as  consisting  of 
both  pencitration  and  emission.  It  is,  however,  upon  sect.  18  that  the  question  mainly 
tarns.  That  section  recites  that  **  upon  trials  for  the  crimes  {inter  alia)  of  rape,  offenders, 
(tliat  is  persons  guilty  of  these  crimes)  **  frequently  escape  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  proof  which  nas  been  required  of  the  completion  of  those  several  crimes,**  (the  mis- 
chief  tliorefore  was  that  persons  who  had  committed  rapes  consistincr  both  of  penetration 
and  emissiun,  had  escaped  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  proving  with  penetration  and 
omission)  **for  remedy  thereof,  (that  is  to  remedy  the  escape  of  persons  who  had  com. 
nittcd  such  rapes  consisting  of  6oM  penetration  and  emission,)  be  it  enacted  that  it  shall 
not  bo  necessary  in  any  of  these  cases  to  prove  the  actual  emission  of  seed,*'  (not  that 
emission  shall  be  no  part  of  the  crime)  **but  that  the  carnal  knowledge*'  (i.  e.  both  pene- 
tration and  emission)  ^^shall  be  deemed"  (presumed)*' complete  upon  proof  of  penetration 
only."  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  of  any  intention  to 
alter  the  crime  :  on  the  contrary,  the  clause  evidently  treats  the  crime  as  continuing  the 
■anie,  but  is  framed  to  render  the  means  of  proving  it  more  easy.  It  ia  submitted  that 
upon  tho  true  construction  of  this  clause,  its  effect  is,  that  whereas  before  the  passing  of 
the  statute  the  prosecutor  was  bound  not  only  to  prove  penetration,  but  to  go  further  and 
give  such  evidence  aa  satisfied  the  jury  that  emission  had  actually  taken  place,  he  is  now 
only  bound  to  prove  penetration :  on  proof  of  which  a  presumption  arises  by  virtue  of 
the  clause  that  emission  has  also  taken  place,  but  that  this  presumption  is  liable  to  be 
rebutted,  by  showing  that  in  fact  emission  did  not  take  place.  In  other  words,  all  the 
prosi*cutor  has  now  to  prove  is  penetration,  and  upon  that  the  jury  ought  to  convict, 
unless  it  be  proved  by  the  prisoner  that  he  did  not  in  fact  complete  his  purpose.  This  is 
the  view  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Alder$on^  B,  in  CouXtharVe  case,  (1  /?«««. 
C.  4r  ^'  note,  p.  683,  M.  ed.)  and  it  is  submitted  is  the  correct  construction  of  the 
clause.  There  are  several  statutory  provisions  of  a  similar  character,  as  the  23  Geo. 
II.  c.  11.  a.  3.  for  remedying  the  difficulties  attending  prosecutions  for  perjury,  and  the 
statutes  which  make  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  assize  evidence  of  a  previous  conviction, 
dbc.  and  it  is  evident  that  none  of  tliese  alter  the  offence,  but  only  facilitate  the  proof  of 
it.  At  all  events,  the  clause  does  not  alter  the  crime,  and  it  is  against  all  the  authorities 
to  hold  that  felony  can  be  created  by  any  but  express  and  clear  words.  In  Searle  v. 
H't7/itf ma.  Hob.  2J3,  it  is  laid  down  that  **  felonies  and  capital  crimes  shall  never  be 
made  by  doubtful  and  ambiguous  words."  And  in  Courlern*i  case.  Hob.  270,  it  waa 
**  resolved  clearly  that  no  statute  could  be  extended  to  life  by  doubtful  and  ambiguooa 
words;**  and  see  Hawk.  l\  C.  c.  41.  a.  3.  In  Rex  v.  Cale,  12.  ^  M.  O.  O.  R  11, it  was 
held  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  that  the  3  Geo.  IV.  e,  24.  $.  3.  which  provided  that  the 
receiving  stolen  goods  should  be  **  denned  and  construed  to  be  felony,"  did  not  create  a 
felony ;  and  although  that  case  be  overruled  by  Rex  v.  Solomong^  R,  if  M.  C.  C.  R,  292, 
itill  it  ii  a  strong  authority  to  show  how  clear  and  distinct  the  worda  whkli  cieale  a 
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without  the  word  rapuil  are  not  sufficient  in  a  legal  sense  to  express 
rape.  I  H.  6.  I.  a.  9  E.  4. 26.  a.[2] 

new  felony  are  required  to  be  even  where  the  words  be  rach  u  to  leave  no  doobt  that  it 
was  intended  to  create  inch  felony.  It  may  be  added  that  the  decbion  in  Rex  v.  Cox^ 
gives  a  great  facility  to  convict  the  innocent  in  those  cases  which  not  onfrequently 
occur,  where  the  parties  being  accidentally  discovered  in  cotlu,  the  woman  makes  % 
false  charge  in  order  to  save  her  character.  Greave*9  furte,  1  Rum.  on  Cr.  Sf  Jf.  685. 
3d  Land,  ed,  Sf  5th  Am.  ed.  1845. 

In  this  country  proof  of  emission  seems  never  to  have  been  required.  7%e  State  ▼. 
Le  BlanCy  3  Brev.  Rep.  339.  In  several  insUnces  it  has  been  held  tljat  as  the  essence 
of  the  crime  is  the  violence  done  to  the  person  and  feelings  of  the  woman,  which  it 
completed  by  penetration  without  emission,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  penetration  only. 
Pennsylvania  v.  Sullivan,  Add.  R,  143.  Sltroud  v.  Com,  11  S.  Sf  R.  177.  Com.  v.  Tkomao^ 
1  Virginia  Caa.  307. 

The  slightest  penetration  is  sufficient    Rex  v  Rueeen,  cited  oupra. 

In  New  York^  penetration  alone  without  emission  will  support  a  conviction  onder  the 
Rev.  Stat.    2  Rev.  Stat.  663. 

For  the  statutes  of  the  U.  S.  see  the  Crimeo  Act,  3d  March,  1835,  $ect,  4  and  $eet.  7. 

For  the  MaeeachuaetU  statutes,  see  Rev.  Stat.  c.  125,  $.  18,  eh.  137.  s.  11.  As  to  the 
construction  of  this  stat.  see  Com.  v.  Cooper^  15  Ma$a.  R.  197;  and  see  Com.  v.  Roby^ 
12  Pick.  R.  496,  507,  though  this  is  upon  an  earlier  statute,  still  as  they  are  in  pari 
materia,  the  authority  is  valuable.  Com.  v.  Goodhue,  2  Mete.  Rep.  193.  Com.  v.  Brueo^ 
6  Penn.  L.  J.  236.  ^.  P.  on  a  like  act. 

For  the  New  York  statutes,  see  2  Rev.  Stat.  603.  oecte.  22  Sl  23. 

For  the  New  Jersey  statutes,  see  Statutes  of  N.  J.  1847.  tit,  **  Crimes  and  Panishmentt," 
P.259.U0. 

For  the  Pennsylvania  statutes,  see  Stroud's  Purd.  Dig.  904.  ^  4.  6th  ed.:  id,  943. 
1th  ed.  §  36;  Act  of  ApHl  23d,  1829;  Stroud*s  Purd.  Dig.  992. 1th  ed. 

For  statutes  of  Virginia,  see  Rev.  Code,  c.  158,  secL  1 ;  Id.  c.  258,  seel.  3;  Act  sf 
1837,  c.  71. 

[2]  It  must  be  alleged  that  the  rape  was  committed  with  violence  and  against  the  will 
of  the  woman.  3  Chit.  C.  L.  815.  Also,  that  she  was  ravished,  alleging  merely  that  the 
defendant  carnally  knew  her  is  not  sufficient.  1  Russ.  C.  ^  M.  686.  It  is  proper  to 
allege  tliat  the  defendant  carnally  knew  her,  but  the  omission  would,  it  seems,  be  cured  bj 
verdict.  Rex  v.  Warren,  1  Russ.  C.^M.3d  ed.  686;  and  see  2  Inst.  180;  2  Hawk.  P. 
C.  c.  25.  s.  56.  An  indictment  charging  that  the  defendant  in  and  upon  A.  B.  **  feloni- 
ouoly  and  violently  did  make  [omitting  the  words  **an  asuault,'*]  and  her,  the  said  A,  B. 
then  and  there  against  her  will,  violently  and  feloniously  did  ravish  and  carnally  know,** 
&c.  was  held  sufficient  in  arrest  of  judgment.  Reg,  v.  Allen,  9  C.  if  P.  521.  It  seeme 
necessary  to  conclude  that  the  offence  was  against  the  form  of  the  statute.  1  Russ,  C,  St 
M.  687. 3d  ed;  see  Rex  v.  Seott,  R.  Sc  R.  415. 

In  Rex  V.  Burgess  and  others,  Chester  Spr.  Ass.  1813,  upon  an  indictment  charging 
three  persons  jointly  with  the  commission  of  a  rape,  an  objection  was  taken  that  three 
persons  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  joint  act,  but  it  was  overruled  upon  the  ground 
that  the  legal  construction  of  the  averment  was  only  that  they  had  done  such  acts  aa 
subjected  them  to  be  punished  as  principals  in  the  offence.  The  execution  was,  how. 
ever,  respited,  probably  with  a  view  to  enable  the  learned  judges  to  consult  other  autho- 
rities on  the  accuracy  of  their  opinion ;  but  the  prisoners  were  afterwards  ezecutedt 
5  Ev.  Col.  Stat.  CI.  6.  p.  244.  note  (17).  2f2  ed.  and  see  1  Russ,  C.i^M^X. 

A  general  conviction  of  a  prisoner,  charged  both  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and 
as  aider  and  abetter  of  other  men  in  rape,  is  valid,  on  the  count  charging  him  as  prin- 
cipal.  And  on  such  an  indictment  evidence  may  be  given  of  several  rapes  on  the  same 
woman,  at  the  same  time  by  the  prisoner  and  other  men,  each  assisting  the  other  in  turn, 
without  putting  the  prosecutor  to  elect  on  which  count  to  proceed,  ^ex  v.  Folkes,  R.  & 
Af.  C.  C.  354;  and  see  Reg,  v.  Gray,  lC.SfP.\6A. 

An  indictment  is  good  which  charges  that  A.  committed  a  rape,  and  that  B.  was  pre- 
sent aiding  and  assisting  him  in  his  commission  of  the  felony.  Reg.  v.  Crisham,  1  Car, 
Sf  M.  187.  In  such  case  the  party  aiding  may  be  char^  either  as  he  was  in  law,  a 
principal  in  the  first  degree,  or  as  he  was  in  fact,  a  principal  in  the  second  degree.  Ik 
See  Arch.  Crim.  P.  C.  481.  lOU  LmL  Ed. 
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To  make  a  rape  there  must  be  an  actnal  penel ration  or  res  in  re, 
(as  also  in  buggery)  and  therefore  emissio  seminis  is  indeed  an  evi- 
dence of*  penetration,  but  singly  of  itself  it  makes  neither  rape  nor 
bnggery,  but  it  is  only  an  attempt  of  rape  or  buggery,  and  is  severely 
punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.     Co.  P.  C.  cap.  10.  p.  59. 

But  the  least  penetration  maketh  it  rape  or  buggery,  yea  altho 
there  be  not  emissio  seminis,  Co.  P.  C.  ubi  supra;  the  old  expres- 
sion was  abstulit  ei  virginitatem^  and  sometimes/7t/ce//a^{um  suum. 
Bract.  Lib.  IIl.(c) 

And  therefore  I  suppose  the  case  in  my  lord  Cokeys  12  Rep.  36. 
5  Jac.  that  saith,  there  must  be  both,  viz.  penetraiio  fy  emissio  semi- 
nis  to  make  a  rape  or  buggery,  is  mistaken,  and^ontradicts  what  he 
saith  in  his  pleas  of  the  crown;  and  besides,  it  is  possible  a  rape  may 
be  committed  by  some,  quibus  virgse  erectio  adsity  S;  emissio  semi- 
nis  ex  quodam  defectu  desii,  as  physicians  tell  us. 

If  .d.  actually  ravish  a  woman,  and  B.  and  C.  were  present,  aid- 
ing, and  abetting,  they  are  all  equally  principal,  and  all  subject  to  the 
same  punishment  both  at  common  law  and  since  the  statute  of  fi^esim. 
2.  de  quo  infra. 

It  appears  by  Bracton  ubi  supra^  that  in  an  appeal  of  rape  it  was 
a  good  exception,  quod  ante  diem  4*  annum  content  as  in  appello 
habuit  cam  ut  concubinnm  4'  amicam.  4*  inde  ponit  se  super  pa- 
triam,  and  the  reason  was,  because  that  unlawful  cohabitation  car- 
ried a  presumption  in  law,  that  it  was  not  against  her  will. 

But  this  is  no  exception  at  this  day,  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  an 
assent,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  so,  for  the 
[629  ]  \foman  may  forsake  that  unlawful  course  of  life. 

;  But  the  husband  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  rape  committed  by 
himself  upon  his  lawful  wife,  for  by  their  mutual  matrimonial  consent 
and  contract  the  wife  hath  given  up  herself  in  this  kind  unto  her  has- 
band,  which  she  cannot  retract. [3] 

•/d?.  the  husband  of  B.  intends  to  prostitute  her  to  a  rape  by  C. 
against  her  will,  and  C.  accordingly  doth  ravish  her,.^.  being  present, 
and  assisting  to  this  rape:  in  this  case  these  points  were  resolved, 
1.  That  this  was  a  rape  in  C.  notwithstanding  the  husband  assisted 
in  it,  for  tho  in  marriage  she  hath  given  up  her  body  to  her  husband, 
she  is  not  to  be  by  him  prostituted  to  another.  2,  That  the  husband 
being  present,  aiding  and  assisting,  is  also  guilry  as  a  principal  in 
rape,  and  therefore,  altho  the  wife  cannot  have  an  appeal  of  rape 
against  her  husband,  yet  he  is  indictable  for  it  at  the  king's  suit  as  a 
principal.     3.  That  in  this  case  the  wife  may  be  a  witness  against  her 

(f)  De  corona^  cap.  28./.  147  b, 

[3]  A  man  having  connexion  with  a  woman  under  a  deceit  practiced  on  her,  aha  nap. 

Swinjr  him  to  be  her  husband,  in  not  guilty  of  the  nffence  of  rape.  Rex  v.  Jaekutn^  R.  4r 
y.  487 ;  Rex  v.  Saundert,  8  Car.  ^  F.  265;  Rtx.  v.  WiUiom$,  Id.  286.  He  might, 
however,  be  convicted  of  an  aasault  under  7  U  m.  IV.  ^  1  Viet.  c.  85.  i^.  1 1  ;  Reg.  t. 
SUinton,  1  Car.  ^  Kir.  Rep.  415;  Have  v.  T%e  I'eople,  I  HUVt  N.  Y.Rep.^l;  Tk$ 
Peo^  V.  MetcalJ,  1  yVheeUr'9  Cr.  Ca$.  378.  381. 
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husband,  and  accordingly  she  was  admitted,  and  ^.  and  C.  were  both 
executed.     8  Car,  1.  Casus  comitis  CasiIehaven.(/)[4'] 

If  •/?.  by  force  take  B.  and  by  force  and  menace  compel  her  to 
marry  him,  and  then  with  force  «/?.  hath  the  carnal  knowledge  of  A 
against  her  will,tho  this  marriage  be  voidable,  yet  it  is  not  so  simply 
void  as  to  enable  her  to  maintain  an  appeal  of  rape  against  n^.  for  she 
may  by  her  consent  affirm  this  voidable  marriage,  and  therefore  in 
the  like  case,  Soi.  Pari.  15  H.  6.  n.  15.  there  was  a  special  act  of 
parliament  to  enable  the  \Bidy  Isabel  Butler  to  bring  an  appeal  of 
rape  against  William  Pull  in  that  case  notwithstanding  that  mar- 
riage; but  that  marriage  had  been  dissolvable  by  a  declaratory  sen- 
tence in  court  christian,  because  obtained  by  a  plain  force;  and  if 
such  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  had  been  obtained,  then  it  seems 
to  me,  that,  if  the  carnal  knowledge  of  her  were  forcible  and  against 
her  will  as  well  as  the  marriage,  that  rape  was  punishable  as  well  by 
appeal  at  the  suit  of  the  lady,  as  by  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  king, 
without  the  aid  of  an  act  of  parliament,  for  it  was  really  a  rape,  only 
the  marriage  de  facto  was  an  impediment  of  its  punishment 
so  long  as  de  facto  the  marriage  continued,  but  now  that  [  630] 
impediment  being  removed  by  the  declaratory  sentence,  and 
the  marriage  made  void  ab  initio,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it  had  never  been, 
and  tho  relation  be  a  legal  fiction  and  intenta  ad  unum,  yet  in  this 
case  the  marriage  and  carnal  knowledge  being  one  intire  act  of  force, 
and  consecutive  one  upon  another,  in  the  real  effect  of  that  first  force, 
it  shall  remain  punishable  as  if  there  had  been  no  marriage  at  all; 
but  the  statute  of  3  H,  7.  cap.  2.{g)  hath  provided  a  remedy  in  this 
^ase,  so  that  this  difiiculty  need  not  come  in  question. 
^  An  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  is  presumed  by  law  un- 
able to  commit  a  rape,  and  therefore  it  seems  cannot  be  guilty  of  it, 
and  tho  in  other  felonies  malitia  supplet  astatem  in  some  cases  as 
hath  been  shewn,  yet  it  seems  as  to  this  fact  the  law  presumes  him 
impotent,  as  well  as  wanting  discretion.[5] 

But  he  may  be  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  as  aiding  and 
assisting,  tho  under  fourteen  years,  if  it  appear  by  sufficient  circum- 
stances, that  he  had  a  mischievous  discretion,  as  well  as  in  other 
felonie8.[6] 

Thus  far  of  the  nature  of  rape,  and  who  may  be  culpable  of  it. 
Now  we  will  consider  upon  whom  it  may  be  committed,  and  some 
other  considerations  touching  this  fact. 

(/)  See  Hui.  115.  Ru9h.  CM.  VoL  II.  p.  93.-101.  State  TV.  Vol.  L  p.  366.  li 
Mod.  340. 

{g)  By  ihiB  ftatate  a  forcible  taking  away  and  marrying  a  woman  againit  her  will  ia 
made  felony. 

[4]  1  Ru»$.  on  C.  Sf  M.  676.  Zd  Ed. 

[5]  See  Com.  t.  Lanigan,  3  Boot.  Law  Reporter^  49.  Per  T%ateher,  J.;  Rex  v.  Brwrn- 
lowy  2  Mood.  C.  C.  123 ;  Rex  t.  Oroomridge,  7  Car.  Sf  Pay.  R.  563;  Beat  on  Preommp. 
22;  Reg.  v.  PhVlipo,  8  Car.  ^  Pay.  736;  Rex  t.  Jordan,  9  Id.  118;  oed  vide  Com.  t. 
Oreen,  2  Pick.  R.  380;  ante  p.  26.  iio<e. 

[6]  Lord  AudUy'9  caM, 3  ihw.at.  7V.419;  Res  w. Eldorokaw, ZCar.^P.  391. 
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It  was  doubted,  whether  a  rape  conid  be  committed  upon  a  female 
child  under  ten  years  old,  Mich.  13  d-  14  Eliz.  Dy,  304.  a.  Bv  the 
statute  of  18  Eliz,  cap,  7.  it  is  declared  and  enacted.  **That  it'  any 
person  shall  unlawfnilyr  and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  woman- 
child  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  it  shall  be  felony  without  the  benefit 
of  clergy/' 

My  lord  Cokt  adds  the  wotAs,  either  tciih  her  wiil  or  a^ain.si  her 
will,  as  if  were  she  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  with  her  will,  it 
should  not  be  rape;  but  the  statute  gives  no  such  intimation;  only 
declares  that  such  carnal  knowledge  is  rape. 

And  therefore  it  seems,  if  she  be  above  the  age  of  ten 
[  631  ]  years  and  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  tho  she  consent, 
it  is  rape.  1.  Because  the  age  of  consent  of  a  female  is  not  ten 
bat  twelve.  2.  By  the  statute  of  Westm.  1  cap.  13.  Roy  defend,  que 
nul  ne  ravise  ne  prigne  a  force  damsel  deins  age,  ne  per  son  gree  ne 
sanssongree;  and  my  lord  Cokein  his  exposition  upou  that  statute(^) 
declares,  that  these  words  deins  age  must  be  taken  for  her  age  of 
consent,  viz.  twelve  years,  for  thai  is  her  age  of  consent  to  marriage, 
and  consequently  her  consent  is  not  material  in  rape,  if  she  be  under 
twelve  years  old,  tho  above  ten  years  old,  altho  those  words  are  by 
some  mistake  crept  into  my  lord  Cokeys  definition  of  rape,  Co.  P.  C. 
cap.  11.  but  if  she  be  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  consenting 
at  the  time  of  the  fact  committed,  it  is  not  felony.[7] 

(h)  2  InatU.  182.    See  4  Bl  Com.  212. 


[7]  Attcmptinfr  to  carnally  know  «nd  abase  a.girl  between  the  afresof  ten  and  twelve, 
M  not  an  aiwauh,  if  the  girl  coniienta  to  all  that  ia  done,  but  ia  a  miademcaoor.  Reg.  t. 
Ourtin,  9  Car.  ^  P.  213 ;  2  Mood.  C.  C.  R.  123.  The  peraon  making  aach  attempt,  with 
the  content  of  the  girl,  ia  not  indictable  for  an  aaaault.  but  ia  indictable  for  the  miMle- 
meanor  of  attempting  to  commit  the  misdemeanor  of  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  her. 
lb.  On  an  indictment  for  attempting  to  carnally  know  and  abuse  a  girl  under  ten  years 
of  age,  with  a  count  for  a  common  assault,  the  attempt  was  proved,  but  it  could  not  be 
■hown  that  the  child  was  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  also  appeared  that  do  violence 
was  used  by  the  prisoner,  and  no  actual  resistance  made  by  the  girl:  Held,  that  although 
consent  on  the  part  of  the  girl  would  put  an  end  to  the  chargre  of  assault,  yet  there  was 
a  great  diflercnoe  between  conaent  and  aubmission,  and  that,  although  in  the  case  of  an 
•dult  submitting  quietly  to  an  outrage  of  this  kind,  would  go  far  to  show  consent,  yet, 
that  in  the  case  of  a  child,  the  jury  should  consider  whether  the  submission  of  the  child 
was  voluntary  on  her  part,  or  was  the  result  of  fear,  under  the  circumstaqces  in  which 
■he  was  placed.  Reff.  v.  Day,  9  Car.  Sf  P.  722. 

Where  tho  prisoiicr  decoyed  a  female  child  into  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  raviahiD|r 
her,  and  was  there  detected,  while  standing  within  a  few  feet  of  her,  in  a  state  of  indc 
cent  exposure,  it  was  hold,  that  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  his  having  actually 
touched  her,  ho  was  properly  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  ravish.  Hayo  v.  Tike 
People.  1  HiWe  N.  Y.  Rep.  351.  Reg.  v.  Neale,  1  Car.  Se  Kir.  591.  Arekk  Crim.  PI.  484. 
im  Land.  Ed. 

An  indictment  in  the  first  count  charged  the  defendant  with  having  assaulted  ^  E.  JR. 
an  infkiit,  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,**  with  intent  to 
carnally  know  and  abuse  her ;  and  in  the  second  count  chared  that  the  defendant  '*  un- 
lawfully  did  put  and  place  the  private  parts  of  him,  the  said  T.  M.  against  the  privata 
parts  of  her,  the  said  E,  R,  and  did  then  and  there  unlawfully  attempt  and  endeavour  to 
carnally  know  and  abuse  her.  the  said  E,  /2.**  Held,  that  the  aecond  count  was  bad,  as  it 
did  not  allege  that  E.  R.  was  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve :  Heid  also,  that  the 
worda  •*  tho  said  E.  /?."  merely  meant  that  ahe  was  the  person  as  meotiooed  io  the  first 
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But  if  she  were  above  the  age  of  twelve  years^and  consented  upon 
menace  of  death,  if  she  cons^^nted  not,  this  is  not  a  consent  to  excuse 
a  rape.  5  E.  4.  6.  a.  Dalt.  cap.  107  (i) 

And  therefore  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Finch  cited  by  Dalton  ubisupra^ 
and  by  Stamford^  cap.  14.  foL  24.  out  of  Briiton,  that  it  can  be  no 
rape,  if  the  woman  conceive  with  child,  seems  to  be  no  law,  mulier 
enim  vi  oppressa  concipere  potest. 

If  the  woman  consented  not  at  the  time  of  the  rape  committed, 
but  consented  after,  she  shall  not  have  an  appeal  of  rape  by  the  statute 
of  fVestm.  2.  cap.  34.  but  yet  the  king  shall  have  the  suit  by  indict- 
ment, and  by  the  statute  of  6  R.  2.  cap.  6.  if  she  have  a  husband,  he 
shall  have  an  appeal,  and  if  she  have  none,  then  her  father  or  other 
next  of  blood  shall  have  an  appeal  of  such  rape;  and  by  the  same 
statute  as  well  the  ravisher  as  the  ravished,  that  so  assented,  are  dis- 
abled to  have  any  dower,  inheritance  or  jointure;  and  the  next  of 
blood  of  such  ravisher  or  assenting  ravished,  to  whom  their  lands 
should  revert,  remain  or  fall  after  their  death,  shall  enter  upon  the 
same,  and  hold  it  as  an  estate  of  inheritance. 

But  an  assent  after  through  menace  of  death  is  not  such  anassenti 
as  incurs  this  penalty;  quod  vide  5  E.  4.  6.  a. 

As  in  other  felonies,  so  in  this  there  are  or  may  be  acces- 
saries before  and  aftevy  for  tho  this  be  a  felony  by  act  of  par-  [  632  3 
liament,  that  speaks  only  of  those  that  commit  the  offense, 
yet  consequentially  and  incidentally  accessaries  before  and  after  are 
included,  and  so  in  every  new  statute  making  a  felony  without  speak- 
ing of  accessaries  before  or  after.  Co.  P,  C.  cap.  10.  p.  59.  and  so  in 
buggery. 

And  note,  that  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  of  13  £.  1. 

(i)  New  EdU.  cajk  160.  f.  534. 

count,  but  that  those  words  did  not  impart  into  the  aecond  count  the  description  of  B.  R 
with  respect  to  her  ag^  Reg.  ▼.  Martin,  9  Cmr.  Sf  P.  315.  A  count  charging  A.  with  a 
rape,  as  a  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  B.  as  a  principal  in  the  second  degree,  may 
be  joined  with  another  count,*  charging  B.  as  principal  in  the  first  degree,  and  A.  mm 
principal  in  the  second  degree.    Rex  ▼.  Gray,  7  Car.  if  P.  164. 

The  first  count  of  an  indictment  charged  an  assault  with  intent  to  ravish :  tho  secoiid 
a  common  assault.  The  record  went  on  to  state  that  the  jury  found  the  defendant  guilty 
of  the  misdemeanor  and  offence  in  the  said  indictment  specified,  in  manner  and  form  aa 
by  the  said  indictment  is  alleged  against  him,  and  the  judgment  was  imprisonment  aod 
hard  labour:  Held,  on  writ  of  error,  that  the  **  misdemeanor*'  was  novetn  col/eelivirm.  and 
that  the  finding  of  the  jury  was  in  effect,  that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  the  whole 
matter  charged,  and  that  the  judgment  was  therefore  warranted  by  Uie  TerdicU  Rix  ? • 
Powell,^  B.  if  Add.lb. 

The  words  **  forcibly  and  against  the  will,'*  are  necessary  in  the  indictment  See  Rtg, 
▼.  iSlteiifoii,  before  cited,  s.  638,  though  in  PtMnaylvama  it  has  been  held  in  the  case  of 
Harmon  v.  The  Com.  13  Ser.  Sf  R.  69,  {Aec.  Com.  ▼.  Bennett,  3  Vtrg*.  Ca$.  335,)  that 
their  omission  was  not  fatal,  when  it  was  charged  that  the  defendants  **  feloniously  did 
ravish  and  carnally  did  know  her.'*  Where  an  indictment  for  a  rape  charged  that  the 
defendant  ^  with  force  and  arms,  Slc  in  and  upon  one  Mary  Ann  TVyZor,  in  the  peace 
of  the  State,  Slc  violently  and  feloniously  did  make  an  assault,  and  her  the  said  Jbry 
Ann  Taylor,  then 'and  there  violently  and  against  her  will,  feloniously  did  ravish  and 
carnally  know,*'  it  must  be  shown  with  certainty  that  Hary  Ann  Taylor  waa  &  fimulo 
7%e  StaU  V.  Farmer,  4  Iredell^  R.  834. 
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rape  was  not  felony,  for  it  had  long  continued  ander  the  nature  only 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  not  a  felony,  and  therefore  it  is  not  at  tnis  day 
inquirable  in  a  leet,  because  it  is  a  felony  newly  created.  6  H.  7.4.  b. 
22  E.  4.  22.  a. 

The  regular  means  of  bringing  this  offense  to  judgment  was  either 
at  the  suit  of  the  king  by  indictment,  or  at  the  suit  of  the  party  by 
appeal. 

The  indictment  ought  to  have  these  ingredients.  1.  It  must  be 
felonich  2.  It  must  be  rapuit  fy  carnaliler  cognovit.  3.  It  must 
conclude  contra  furmam  staluti  13  4*  ^^  EUz.  Dy.  304.  a.  See 
ante  p.  628.  note. 

It  may  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  at  any  time,ybr  nullum  tern- 
pv9  occurrit  ref(L 

An  appeal  of  rape  lies  for  the  party  ravished,  and  if  she  consent 
after  the  rape,  she  is  barred  of  her  appeal,  and  her  husband,  if  mar- 
ried, or  the  next  of  kin,  if  single,  may  have  the  appeal  by  the  statute 
of  6  R.  2.  cap.  6.[S] 

If  the  next  of  km  were  the  ravisher,  his  next  of  kin  shall  have  the 
appeal  by  the  equity  of  the  statute  of  6  R.  2.  28.  H.  6.  Coron.  459. 

As  to  the  appeal  of  the  party  ravished  two  things  are  necessary, 
1.  That  she  make  fresh  discovery  and  pursuit  of  the  offense  and  offen- 
der, otherwise  it  carries  a  presumption  that  her  suit  is  but  malicious 
and  feigned;  this  Bracton  at  large  describes  Lib.  III.  cap.  2S./.  147. 
a.  Cum  igitur  virgo  corrupta  fuerit  &  oppressa,  statim  cum  factum 
recens  fuerit  cum  clamore  &  hutesio  debet  accurrere  ad  villas  vicinas, 
&  ibi  injuriam  sibi  illatam  probis  hominibus  ostendere,  sanguinem  & 
Testes  suas  sanguine  tinctas  &  vestium  scissuras,  &  sic  ire  debet  ad 
prsepositum  hundredi  &  ad  servientem  domini  regis,  &  ad  coronatores 
&  vicecomitem,  &  ad  primum  comitatum  faciat  appellum, 
[  633  ]  ^c.  2.  That  the  appeal  be  speedily  prosecuted,  for  it  seems, 
that  a  year  and  a  day  be  not  allowd  in  this  appeal,  but  some 
short  time,  tho  it  be  not  defined  in  law  what  time,  but  lies  much  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  fact,  yet  the 
statute  of  Westm.  1.  cap.  13.  allowd  but  forty  days:  long  delay  of 
prosecution  in  such  a  case  of  rape  always  carries  a  presumption  of  a 
malicious  prosecutiou.  3.  If  the  wife  hath  once  consented  after,  her 
appeal  is  barred.  \ 

By  the  statute  of  18  EUz.  cap.  7.  the  principals  in  rape  are  ousted 
of  clergy,  whether  they  be  principals  in  the  first  degree,  tnz.  he  that 
committed  the  fact,  or  principals  in  the  secotid  degree,  viz.  present 
aiding,  and  assisting;  bi^t  accessaries  before  and  a/ier  have  their 
clergy.[9] 

Touching  the  evidence  in  an  indictment  of  rape  given  to  the  grand 
jury  or  petit  jury.[10] 

[8]  Appeal  for  rape  is  now  aboliehed.    Sec  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46.  4  Steph.  Can.  385. 


[91  Abolished  by  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  28.  See  4  Sleph.  Com.  121. 

.[10]-    '      -  - 


[10]  The  fact  of  the  woman  having  made  a  complaint  afler  the  commission  of  the 
alleged  rape  is  evidence,  but  not,  it  soemB,  the  particulars  uf  such  complaint:  JR.  ▼.  Walktr^ 


v; 
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The  party  ravished  may  give  evidence  upon  oath,  and  is  in  law  a 
competent  witness;  but  the  credibility  of  her  testimony,  and  how  far 
forth  she  is  to  be  believed,  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  and  is  more  or 
less  credible  according  to  the  circumstances  of  fact  that  concur  in  that 
testimony. 

8  Moo.  ic  Rob,  912;  1  Ruan,  C.  Sf  M.  by  Oreavts^  Med.  689,  even  thongrh  the  woman  it 
dead ;  Reg.  v.  Megson^  d  C.  Sf  P»  420.  And  where  the  woman  is  absent,  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  prove  that  she  made  a  complaint  soon  ader  the  alleged  rape;  for  such  evidence 
is  merely  confirmatory  of  the  story  of  the  woman,  and  no  part  of  the  rea  getia,  Reg,  t* 
Guttridse,^  C.  ^  R  471. 

The  defendant  may  give  evidence  of  the  woman*s  notoriously  bad  character,  for  want 
of  chastity  or  common  decency,  or  that  she  had  before  been  connected  with  the  prisoner 
himself;  but  he  cannot  eive  evidence  of  any  other  particular  facts  to  impeach  her  chss- 
tity.  Rex  v.  Hodgaon,  R,SfR.2n\  1  hhil  En.  190;  Rex  v.  Clarice,  2  Stark,  243.  8q 
what  she  herself  said  so  recently  af\er  the  fact,  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  her  beinf 
practised,  has  been  holden  to  be  admissible  in  evidence  as  a  part  of  the  transaction,  bat 
the  particulars  of  her  complaints  are  not  evidence  of  the  truth  of  her  statements.  Rex  t. 
Brazier,  I  EaaVa  P,  C.  444;  Rex  v.  Clarke,  2  Stark,  241.  The  woman,  however,  is  not 
compellable  to  answer  whether  she  had  any  connexion  with  other  men,  or  with  a  parti- 
cular person  named;  nor  is  evidence  of  her  having  had  such  connexion  admissible.  Res 
y.Hodgaon,  R,  ^/i.  211. 

On  Uie  trial  of  an  indictment  for  rape,  it  was  held  that  the  prisoner's  counsel  might 
ask  the  prosecutrix  the  following  questions,  with  a  view  to  contradict  her,  **  Were  you 
not,  &c.  (since  the  time  of  the  alleged  offence)  walking  in  High  street,  at  Oxford,  to  look 
out  for  men?**  **  Were  you  not  oii,  &.c.  (since  the  time  of  tlie  alleged  offence)  walking 
in  High  street  with  a  woman  reputed  to  be  a  common  prostitute?**  It  was  also  held, 
that  evidence  might  be  adduced  by  the  prisoner  to  show  the  general  light  character  of 
the  prosecutrix,  and  that  general  evidence  might  be  given  of  her  being  a  street  walker; 
but  aemble,  that  evidence  of  specific  acts  of  criminality  by  her,  would  not  be  admissibla. 
Rfx  V.  Barker,  3  C.  Sf  P.  58!) ;  Rex  v.  Martin,  6  C,  ^  P.  562. 

The  party  grieved  is  so  much  considered  as  a  witness  of  necessity,  in  this  as  in  other 
personal  injuries,  that  if  one  man  assist  another  man  to  ravish  his  own  wife,  she  is  ad- 
missible as  a  witness  against  him.  Lord  Audley^a  case,  3  HoweWa  St.  TV.  419,  cited  in 
1  EaaVa  P.  C,  444. 

Ptiniahment, — By  the  9  Geo,  IV.  e.  31.  s.  16,  this  offence  was  punishable  with  death; 
but  now  by  the  4  dc  5  Vict,  c.  56.  s.  3,  reciting  the  9  Geo,  IV.  e.  31.  ss.  16  &  17,  it  is 
enacted,  ^'  That  from  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  act  (U<  October,  1841)  if  any 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  said  offences  hereinbefore  last  specified,  such  per» 
son  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  sentence,  judgment,  or  punishment  of  death,  but  shall, 
instead  of  the  sentence  or  judgment  in  and  by  the  said  act  hereinbefore  last  recited,  or- 
dered to  be  given  or  awarded  against  such  persons  convicted  of  the  said  last  mentioned 
offences,  or  any  of  them  respectively,  be  liable  to  be  transported  beyond  the  seas  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life.*'    As  to  punishment  of  accessaries,  see  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31.  a.  31. 

Evidence. — A  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  rape,  upon  the  unsupported  evidence  of  an 
infant  under  years  of  discretion,  if  the  jury  are  satisfied  that  the  evidence  is  such  as  to 
leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  prisoner*s  guilt  Anon.  1  Ruaa,  C,  Sf  M  556.  In  casea 
of  carnal  knowledge  of  children,  the  infant  witness,  though  under  seven  years  of  age,  if 
advised  of  the  nature  of  an  oath,  must  be  sworn.  Rex  v.  Brazier,  1  Leach,  C,  C,  199; 
1  Eaat,  P.  C.  443.  And  see  Rex  v.  Bunnell,  1  Eaat,  P.  C.  442. 

A  prisoner  was  charged  with  carnally  abusing  a  child  under  ten  years  old,  on  FebrUm 
ary  5,  1632.  To  prove  the  child  under  ten  years  old,  an  examined  copy  of  the  register 
of  her  baptism,  on  Febntary  9,  1822,  was  put  in,  isind  the  child's  father  stated  that  he 
left  his  house  about  a  week  before  the  9th  ot  February,  1822,  his  wife  not  being  then 
confined,  and  that  on  his  return  on  that  day,  he  found  this  child,  and  was  told  by  his 
wife's  mother  that  it  had  been  born  on  the  day  before:  Held,  that  this  was  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  child*s  being  under  ten  years  old.  Rex  v.  Wedge,  5  Car.  4r  P*  298. 

On  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  a  rape,  the  prosecutrix  may  be  askf^d,  whether  pre- 
viously to  the  commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  the  prisoner  had  not  intercourse  with 
her  by  her  own  conaenU  Rex  v.  HSirf in,  6  Car*  ^  P,  569.  A  defendant  will  be  acquitted 
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For  instance,  if  the  witness  be  of  good  fanfie,  if  she  presently  dis- 
covered the  offense  made  pursuit  after  the  offender,  shewed  circum- 
stances and  signs  of  the  injury,  whereof  many  are  of  that  nature,  that 
only  women  are  the  most  proper  examiners  and  inspectors,  if  the 
place,  wherein  the  fact  was  done,  was  remote  from  people,  inhabi- 
tants or  passengers,  if  the  offender  fled  for  it ;  these  and  the  like  are 
concurring  evidences  to  give  greater  probability  to  her  testimony, 
when  proved  by  others  as  well  as  herself. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  she  concealed  the  injury  for  any  consider- 
able time  after  she  had  opportunity  to  complain,  if  the  place,  where 
the  fact  was  supposed  to  be  committed,  were  near  to  inhabitants,  or 
common  recourse  or  passage  of  passengers,  and  she  made  no  outcry 
when  the  fact  was  supposed  to  be  done,  when  and  where  it  is  pro- 
bable she  might  be  heard  by  others;  these  and  the  like  circumstances 
carry  a  strong  presumption,  that  her  testimony  is  false  or  feigned. 
/  If  the  rape  be  committed  upon  a  child  under  twelve  years 

,[  634  ]  old,  whether  or  how  she  may  be  admitted  to  give  evidence 
may  be  considerable.(*) 

(*)  For  she  inig'ht  at  that  age  maintain  an  appeal  pro  raptu^  Pa$ch.  33.  E.  1.  Rot.  16. 
in  doTBo,  London,  Coram  Rfge,  James  Pochin  merchant  was  attached,  and  brought 
Coram  Rege  to  answer  to  I§ahel  daughter  of  Emma  de  LangeUye.  de  raptu  Sf  pace  regis 
fracid^  who  appealM  him  after  this  manner,  per  quendam  narratorem  auum  dicens^ — 
Isabella  yi/i'a  Eminte  de  Langeleje,  de  tetate  novem  annorum  4r  dimidii  dicit,  quod  pra- 
dietus  Jacobus  die  dominicd  proximo,  post  festum  sancti  Martini,  anno  R,  R,  E.  33,  apud 
London  in  altd  stratd  regis  cxopposito  tcclesia  sancti  Bencdictt  de  Scherhog  Aord  vesper^ 
iind  ipsam  Isabellam  cepitf  Sf  in  quddam  tabernd  sua  portavit^  ^  contra  pacem  domini 
regis  cum  ed  concubuit,  ^  virginitatem  suam  rapuit;  Sf  petit  quddjustitiarii  domini  regis 
super  hoc  sihi  faciant  justitiam  6f  remedium,  Et  queritur^  qudd  pradicta  transgressio 
sioi  facta  fuii  die  Sf  anno  pr<Bdictis  ad  dampnum  ipsius  Isabella)  centum  librarum,  Sfc. 
Et  pradictus  Jacobus  venit,  ^  defendit  omnem  feloniam^  raptum*  Sfc,  Et  petis  allocan^ 
tiam  de  appello  ipsius  Isabella;,  desicut  ipnum  Jacobum  per  verba  in  appelio  usualia^  if 
necessaria^  ac  convenientia,  non  appellat,  Et  quia  constat  curia  qudd  appellum,  S^c.  in- 
aiufficiens  esty  consideratum  est^  quid  prttdicta  Isabella  committatur  murescnllo;  Sf  postea 
t%  remittitur  prisona,  ^  pntdictus  Jacobus  quoad  appellum  ipsius  IsabellflB  eat  inper-- 
petuum  quietus,  SfC.  He  was  then  arraigned  at  the  king's  suit  ae  raptu  pradieto,  and  was 
tried,  and  convicted;  but  the  king  afterwards  remisit  prtsdicto  Jacobo  judicium  tritet  Sf 
membrorum;  Sf  qudd  facial  redemptionem  pro  delicto  pradictOf  if  finem  fecit  cum  domino 
rege  per  centum  libras, 

in  an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  ravish,  if  the  evidence  amounts  to  proof  of 
an  actual  rape.  Rex  v.  Harmwood,  1  Russ.  C.  ^  M.  560,  564;  1  East,  P,  C.  41 1.  Under 
an  indictment  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  the  defendant  may  impeach 
the  prosecutrix's  character  for  chastity,  by  general  but  not  particular  evidence.  Rex  v. 
Clarke,  2  Stark,  241.  But  the  character  of  the  prosecutrix  as  to  general  chastity,  may  be 
impeached  by  general  evidence.  Jb,  The  fact  of  her  making  complaint  of  the  outrage, 
and  the  state  in  which  she  was  at  the  time  of  making  the  complaint,  are  evidence.  lb. 

On  an  indictment  for  an  asssult  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  evidence  that  the 
prisoner,  on  a  prior  occasion,  had  taken  liberties  with  the  prosecutrix,  is  not  receivable  to 
•how  the  prifioncr*s  intent.  Rex  v.  Uoyd,  7  Car.  Sf  F,  31  d.  In  order  to  convict  on  a  charge 
of  assault,  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  the  jury  must  be  satisfied,  not  only  that  the  pri- 
soner intended  to  gratify  his  passions  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix,  bat  that  he 
intended  to  do  so  at  all  events,  and  notwithstanding  any  resistance  on  her  part  ib. 

^  In  an  indictment  for  a  rape,  the  deposition  of  a  girl  taken  before  the  committing  ma- 
gistrat^  and  signed  by  him,  may,  afler  her  death,  be  read  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the 
prisoner,  although  it  was  not  signed  by  her,  and  she  was  under  twelve  years  of  a^,  pro- 
vided  she  was  sworn,  and  appeared  competent  to  take  an  oath,  and  all  the  facta  necessary 
to  complete  the  crime  may  be  collected  from  her  testimony  so  given  in  evidence.  Rex  v. 
FUmming,  2  Leach,  C.  C.  854 ;  1  East,  P.  C.  440. 
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It  seems  to  me,  that  if  it  appear  to  the  court,  that  she  hath  that 
sense  and  understanding  that  she  knows  and  considers  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  tho  she  be  under  twelve  years,  she  may  be  sworn;  thus 
we  find  it  done  in  case  of  evidences  against  witches^an  infant  of  nine  . 
years  old  was  sworn.    Dalt.  cap,  \\\.p,  297.(A) 

But  if  it  be  an  infant  of  such  tender  years,  that  in  point  of  discre- 
tion the  court  sees  it  unfit  to  swear  her,  yet  I  think  she  ought  to  be 
heard  without  oath  to  give  the  court  information,  tho  singly  of  itself 
it  ought  not  to  move  the  jury  to  convict  the  offender,  nor  is  it  in  itself 
a  sufficient  testimony,  because  not  upon  oath,  without  concurrence 
of  other  proofs,  that  may  render  the  thing  probable;  and  my  reasons 
are,  1»  The  nature  of  the  ofiense,  which  is  most  times  secret,  and  no 
other  testimony  can  be  had  of  the  very  doing  of  the  fact,  but  the 
party  upon  whom  it  is  committed,  tho  there  may  be  other  concur- 
rent proofs  of  the  fact  when  it  is  done.  2.  Because  if  the  child  com- 
plains presently  of  the  wrong  done  to  her  to  the  mother  or  other 
relations,  their  evidence  upon  oath  shall  be  taken,  yet  it  is  but  a  nar- 
rative of  what  the  child  told  them  without  oath,  and  there 
is  much  more  reason  for  the  court  to  hear  the  relation  of  the  [  635  ] 
child  herself,  than  to  receive  it  at  second-hand  from  those 
that  swear  they  heard  her  say  so;  for  such  a  relation  may  be  falsi- 
fied, or  otherwise  represented  at  the  second-hand,  than  when  it  was 
first  delivered. 

But  in  both  these  cases,  whether  the  infant  be  sworn  or  not,  it  is 
necessary  to  render  their  evidence  credible,  that  there  should  be  con- 
current evidence  to  make  out  the  fact,  and  not  to  ground  a  con- 
viction singly  upon  such  an  accusation  with  or  without  oath  of  an 
infant. 

For  in  many  cases  there  may  be  reason  to  admit  such  witnesses  to 
be  heard,  in  cases  especially  of  this  nature,  which  yet  the  jury  is  not 
bound  to  believe;  for  the  excellency  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  in  that 
they  are  the  triers  of  the  credit  of  the  witnesses  as  well  as  the 
truth  of  the  fact ;  it  is  one  thing,  whether  a  witness  be  admissible 
to  be  heard,  another  thing,  whether  they  are  to  be  believed  when 
heard. 

It  is  true  rape  is  a  most  detestable  crime,  and  therefore  ought  se- 
verely and  impartially  to  be  punished  with  death;  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  an  accusation  easily  to  be  made  and  hard  to 
be  proved,  and  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  accused,  tho  never 
so  innocent. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  trial  before  myself  of  a  rape  in  the  county  of 
Sussex. 

There  had  been  one  of  that  county  convicted  and  executed  for  a 
rape  in  that  county  before  some  other  judges  about  three  assizes 
before,  and  I  suppose  very  justly:  some  malicious  people  seeing 
how.  easy  it  was  to  make  out  such  an  accusation,  and  how  difficult  it 
was  for  the  party  accused  to  clear  himself,  furnished  the  two  assizes 
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following  with  many  indictments  of  rapes,  wherein  the  parties  ac- 
cused with  some  difficulty  escaped. 

At  the  second  assizes  following  there  was  an  antient  wealthy  man 
of  about  sixty-three  years  old  indicted  for  a  rape^  which  was  fully 
aworn  against  him  by  a  young  girl  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  a  con- 
current testimony  of  her  mother  and  father,  and  some  other  rela- 
tions. The  antient  man,  when  he  came  to  his  defense, 
[  636  ]  alledged  that  it  was  true  the  fact  was  sworn,  and  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  to  produce  witnesses  to  the  negative;  but 
yet,  he  said,  his  very  age  carried  a  great  presumption  that  he  could 
not  be  guilty  of  that  crime;  but  yet  he  had  one  circumstance  more, 
that  he  believed  would  satisfy  the  court  and  the  jury,  that  he 
neither  was  nor  could  be  guilty;  and  being  demanded  what  that 
was,  he  said,  he  had  for  above  seven  years  last  past  been  afflicted 
with  a  rupture  so  hideous  and  great,  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
carnally  know  any  woman,  neither  had  he  upon  that  account,  during 
all  that  time  carnally  known  his  own  wife,  and  offered  to  shew  the 
same  openly  in  court;  which  for  the  indecency  of  it  I  declined,  but 
appointed  the  jury  to  withdraw  into  some  room  to  inspect  this  un- 
usual evidence;  and  they  accordingly  did  so,  and  came  back  and 
gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  court,  that  it  was  impossible  he  should 
have  to  do  with  any  woman  in  that  kind,  much  less  to  commit  a 
rape,  for  all  his  bowels  seemed  to  be  fallen  down  in  those  parts,  that 
they  could  scarce  discern  his  privities,  the  rupture  being  full  as  big 
as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  whereupon  he  was  acquitted. 

Again,  at  Northampton  assizes,  before  one  of  my  brother  justices 
upon  the  Nisi  prius^  a  man  was  indicted  for  the  rape  of  two  young 
girls  not  above  fourten  years  old,  the  younger  somewhat  less,  and 
the  rapes  fully  proved,  tho'  peremptorily  denied  by  the  prisoner,  he 
was  therefore  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  and  jury  convicted; 
but  before  judgment  it  was  most  apparently  discovered,  that  it  was 
but  a  malicious  contrivance,  and  the  party  innocent;  he  was  there- 
fore reprieved  before  judgment. 

I  only  mention  these  instances,  that  we  may  be  the  more  cautious 
upon  trials  of  offenses  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  court  and  jury 
may  with  so  much  ease  be  imposed  upon  without  great  care  and 
vigilance;  the  heinousness  of  the  offense  many  times  transporting 
the  judge  and  jury  with  so  much  indignation,  that  they  are  over 
hastily  carried  to  the  conviction  of  the  person  accused  thereof,  by 
the  confident  testimony  sometimes  of  malicious  and  false  witnesses. 
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CHAPTER*  LIX. 

CONCERNING   THE    FELONT   DE   UXORE    ABDUCTA   SIVE    RAPTA   CUV 
BONIS   VIRI,   SUPER   STATUTUM   WESTM.  2  CAP.  34. 

The  words  of  the  statute  are,  De  mulieribus  abductis  cum  bonis 
virorum  suorum  habeat  rex  sectam  de  bonis  sic  asporialis. 

This  part  of  the  statute  hath  affinity  with  what  goes  before  in  the 
same  statute  concerning  rape;  and  tho  this  learning  hath  been  long 
antiquated,  yet  it  is  of  use  to  be  known. 

If  a  wife  goes  away  of  her  own  consent  with  another  man,  and 
takes  with  her  the  goods  of  the  husband,  this  seems  to  be  felony 
neither  in  the  man  nor  in  the  wife,  tho  DafL  cap.  108.  p.  266.(a) 
takes  it  to  be  a  felony  in  the  man  that  takes  her  and  the  goods ;  but 
it  is  a  trespass,  for  which  at  common  law  the  husband  may  have  an 
action  of  trespass,  quare  uxorem  suam  cepit  ^«  abduxil  cum  bonis 
viri. 

But  if  •/?.  take  the  wife  of  B.  against  her  will  with  the  goods  of 
her  husband,  but  doth  not  actually  ravish  the  wife,  it  is  felony  as  to 
the  goods,  for  which  the  party  may  be  indicted;  but  as  to  the 
taking  away  of  the  wife  it  is  but  a  trespass,  for  which  the  husband 
may  have  his  action  of  trespass  at  common  law,  quare  uxorem 
suam  rapuit  4"  ^ftm  cum  bonis  4*  cataliis  ad  valeni\  fyc.  abduxii 
4*  adhuc  detinet^  and  in  that  action  shall  recover  damages  for  the 
taking  of  his  wife  and  goods  at  common  law. 

But  it  should  seem,  that  he  might  have  his  action  grounded  upon 
the  statute  of  fVesim.  2.  which  differs  only  in  this  from  a  trespass  at 
common  law,  I.  That  the  trespass  at  common  law  is  pone  per 
vadiosj  8fc,  but  this  is  atlachieSj  14  H.  6.  2  b.  Again,  2.  The  writ 
at  common  law  is  general,  but  this  upon  the  statute  con- 
cludes contra  formam  statutiy  quod  vide  Filz,  N,  B.  89.  f  638 1 
9  H.6.2a. 

But  without  question,  if  the  wife  were  actually  ravished  and  the 
goods  taken,  this  action  lies  for  i\\e  husband,  and  he  shall  recover 
damages  for  the  rape  as  well  as  the  goods,  tho  the  wife  were  dead 
or  divorced  after  the  rape.  44  f9ssiz,  13.  47  E.  3.  Action  sur 
statute  37. 

And  it  seems  such  an  action  was  antiently  in  the  nature  of  an 
appeal  of  rape  and  robbery  grounded  upon  the  statute  of  H^estm.  2. 

And  by  the  antient  law  the  defendant  being  convicted  in  a  writ 
founded  upon  this  statute,  as  before,  was  to  have  judgment  of  death, 
which  appears  most  evidently  by  the  ordinance  of  parliament.  Rot. 
Part,  6  E.  2  M,  3.  and  afterwards  sent  by  Mittimus  into  the  king's 
bench,  T.  li  E.  2.  Hot.  4.  London,  which  recites,  that  in  sucii  case 

la)  Nno  Edit.  p.  SQL 
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the  d'sfcndant  was  not  bailable,  Eo  quod  idem  implacitaius^  si 
hnJHMmf^di  transtfrtMione  convict U9  fuis^et^  ^wtpenuoni  adjudicari 
dchcrel^  and  therefore  provides^Jhat  the  defeodaoty  if  of  good  fame, 
•hall  be  bailed. 

And  according  to  this  are  the  books  13  •Sisiz.  5.  15  £.  S.  Vila- 
garic  40.  Coron.  122. 18  E.  3.  32.  a.  and  a  case  of  a  v^icar  cited  to  be 
\2  E.2.  who  had  his  clergy  in  this  case,  but  it  should  seem  it  was 
intended,  1.  When  a  rape  was  actually  committed,  vide  44  Jissiz.  13. 
and  2.  When  the  action  was  grounded  upon  the  statute,  and  not 
barely  at  c^immon  law. 

J)ut  the  law  hath  been  long  disused  to  give  a  capital  judgment 
upon  this  writ,  and  in  process  of  time  nothing,  as  it  seems,  was 
recovered  but  damages,  tho  the  writ  were  brought  upon  the  statute, 
for  rapuil  is  now  inteiided  of  a  simple  taking.  9  Eliz.  Dy.  256.  b. 
%  Co.  Inalil.  435.  super  fVesim.  2  cap.  34.  43  E.  3.  23.  a. 

And  it  seems  the  law  was  accordingly  taken,  for  the  statute  of 
6  li.  2.  cap.  6.  gives  an  appeal  to  the  husband  for  the  rape  of  his 
wife  in  some  cases,  which  it  needed  not  have  done,  if  by  the  law,  as 
it  was  then  used,  the  husband  might  upon  such  a  writ  convict  the 
party,  and  obtain  judgment  of  death  against  him. 

And  besides,  it  was  very  inconvenient,  that  in  a  civil 

[G39]  action  tbrincd  for  damages,  and  that  wants  the  material 

terms  of  law  to  express  a  felony,  (namely  carnaliier  cogno^ 

vii  and  /elonici)  judgment  of  death  should  be  given,  and  so  this 

course  expired  of  itself.  (1) 

[1  ]  The  offbnce  of  abduction  may  bo  dividod  into  two  claaie0-;/?r«f,  the  forcible  taking* 
tway  of  a  woman  on  account  of  her  fortune,  with  intent  to  marry  her  or  deBIe  her;  and 
fMrmc/Zy,  tho  unlawful  abduction  of  a  girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  from  her  parents  or 
guardians. 

The  U  Geo,  IV.  e.  31.  a.  19.  enacts,  "That  where  any  woman  shall  have  any  interest, 
whether  Irgal  or  equitable,  present  or  future,  absolute,  conditional,  or  contingent,  in  any 
real  or  (lorsonul  estate,  or  shall  be  an  heiress,  presumptive,  or  next  of  kin  to  any  one 
having  such  interest,  if  any  person  shall,  from  motives  of  lucre,  take  away  or  detain  such 
Woman  sgainst  her  will,  with  intent  to  marry  or  defile  her,  or  to  cause  her  to  be  married 
or  drHlod  by  any  other  person ;  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding 
or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof,  shall  be 
liable  to  bo  transported  beyond  tho  seas  for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  seven  years, 
or  to  bo  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  cor- 
rection, for  any  term  not  exceeding  four  years/*    And  the  act  repeals  the  3  Hem.  VII. 

e.  9;  30  Kli;  c,  9;  and  3  Edw,  I.  c.  13;  1  Geo,  IV.  c.  115;  as  also  so  much  of  6  RUk. 
9i»  i.e.  6.  as  relates  to  ravishers,  and  to  women  ravished. 

It  is  nnt  necessary,  as  was  the  osho  under  the  prior  statutes,  that  an  aetyal  marriage 
or  d^lrmrnt  should  l>ike  place.  Under  the  present  act,  the  taking  or  detaining,  for  the 
piiriKwe  of  lucre,  coupled  with  an  tn/«fi(  to  marry  or  defile,  constitutes  the  offence.  The 
taking  must  bo  affaintt  the  will  of  tho  woman.  It  seems,  however,  that  although  it  be 
With  the  will  of  the  woman,  vet  if  that  be  obtained  by  fraud  practised  upon  her,  tlie  cane 
will  bo  within  tho  act.  }\akefield*i  case,  Lanca$ter^  March  iisttzet,  1827;  Deac.  C, 
itnir,  4.  ll  is  no  excuse  that  Uio  woman  was  at  first  taken  away  with  her  own  consent, 
if  she  afterwards  refuse  to  continue  with  the  offender,  because  if  the  so  refuse  she  may 
fironi  that  time  as  pro|»erly  be  said  to  bo  taken  against  her  will,  as  if  she  had  never  given 
any  eotment  at  all ;  for  till  the  force  was  put  upon  her,  she  was  in  her  own  power.    1  Hawk. 

f.  41.  «.  7;  1  Ku$$.  571.  Moreover,  tho  detaining  against  her  will  is  an  offcsiee.  It 
seems  almv,  it  is  not  material  whether  a  woman  so  taken  contrary  to  her  will,  at  last  eon- 
■out  thereto  or  not,  if  she  were  under  tho  ibroe  at  the  time,  for  the  offiuoe  is  conapleto  at 
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tho  time  of  Ukin;.  FuUwood'M  case,  Cro.  Car.  488;  Sevendon'a  caie,  5  St.  TV.  459; 
Hawk.  e.  41.  §.  8. 

It  will  be  obserTcd  that  the  above  enactment  expressly  makes  accessaries  before  the 
fact  liable  as  principals,  which  was  a  doubtful  point  under  tlie  prior  statutes. 

The  indictment  must  set  forth  that  the  woman  taken  away  had  the  property,  or  that 
she  was  heiress  presumpti?e,  Slc  as  required  by  the  act,  in  order  to  show  defendant's 
interested  motives.  Moulin  v.  Sir  O.  DalliBon^  Cro.  Car.  484.  The  place  and  manner 
of  taking  must  also  be  set  forth  in  the  proceedings.  Id.  ibid.  It  must  also  be  alleged* 
that  the  taking  was  against  her  will,  and  that  it  was  for  lucre,  {Burton  v.  Morrii,  Hob, 
182;  1  Hawk.  c.  41.  »,  5;)  and  with  an  intent  to  marry  or  defile. 

To  sustain  the  indictment,  the  prosecutor  should  look  to  the  averments  in  it,  and  prove 
them  accordingly,  and  in  the  order  stated  in  such  indictment,  as  that  the  woman  wae 
possessed  of  the  real  or  personal  estate,  or  was  the  heiress  presumptive,  or  next  of  kin  to 
some  one  having  tlM^  property  required  by  the  act  It  should  be  proved  that  the  defend- 
ant, from  motives  of  lucre,  took  away  or  detained  the  person  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
ment, against  her  will,  and  the  jury  ought  not  to  convict  the  prisoner  unless  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  prisoner  committed  the  offence  from  motives  of  lucre ;  but  evidence  of 
expressions  used  by  the  prisoner  respecting  the  property  of  the  lady,  such  as  his  stating 
that  he  had  seen  the  will  of  one  of  her  relatives,  (naming  him)  and  that  she  would  have 
JC220  a  year,  are  important  for  the  consideration  of  the  jury  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
whether  the  prboner  was  actuated  by  motives  of  lucre  or  not  Reg.  v.  Barratt,  9  Carm 
^  P.  387. 

A  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  at  the  house  of  his  brother,  on  a  charge  of  abdoe- 
tion.  When  he  was  taken,  a  letter  was  found  in  a  writing  desk,  in  the  room  where  be 
and  his  brother  were.  The  letter  was  directed  to  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
prisoner's  late  residence.  The  police  ofiScer  was  going  to  open  it,  when  the  prisoner  told 
him  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  he  had  come  about ;  held,  that  the  letter  was 
receivable  in  evidence  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  the  abduction,    lb. 

The  party  injured,  though  the  force  continued  till  the  time  of  the  marriage,  will  be  a 
good  witness  for  or  against  the  offender,  because  she  is  not  his  wife  dtjure,  and  may 
herself  swear  to  the  compulsion.  Sevendon^e  case,  5  Harg.  St.  TV.  456;  Brown's  case, 
1  Ventr.  243;  Fullwood's  case,  Cro.  Car.  488;  Rex  v.  Parry,  1  Hawk.  e.  41.  a.  13; 

1  Greenl.  Ev.  s.  343. 

But  some  writers  seem  to  think  that  where  the  actual  marriage  was  good  in  conse- 
quence of  a  subsequent  consent,  the  wife  cannot  be  sworn;  though  the  better  opintoa 
seems  to  be  that  the  offender  should  not  bo  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrony, 
and  that  the  act  of  marriage,  which  is  the  completion  of  his  offence,  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  disqualify  the  witness  on  whose  testimony  he  may  be  convicted.  4  Bla.  Com* 
209;  1  East,  P.  C.  454;  Rex  v.  Wakefield,  tupra. 

Puniihtnent. — This  crime  is  a  felony,  and  punishable  accordingly  with  transportation 
for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour 
for  not  more  than  four  years.  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31,  ».  19.  By  $ect,  31  of  the  same  act  ac- 
cessaries after  the  fact  are  punishable  with  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  laboor 
not  exceeding  two  years. 

Abduction  of  GirU  under  sixteen.— The  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  «.  20,  enacts,  *«  That  if  any 
person  shall  unlawfully  take,  or  cause  to  be  taken,  any  unmarried  girl  being  under  the 
A  of  sixteen  years  out  of  the  possession  and  against  the  will  of  her  father  or  mother, 
9of  any  other  person  having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  her;  every  such  offender 
sKall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  suffer 
such  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both  as  tJie  court  shall  award."  And 
tho  act  repeals  4  &  5  P.  4r  M.  c.  8. 

This  provision  was  passed  in  order  to  meet  those  cases  where  the  girl  is  of  so  tender 
an  age  that  she  might  be  easily  imposed  on,  and  her  consent  obtained.  It  alters  the  law 
as  it  stood  under  the  A&l  S  P.  if  M.  c.%. 

An  illegitimate  child  appears  to  be  within  the  act    Rex  v.  Comforth  and  othert^ 

2  S(ra.  1162;  better  reported  in  Bott,  by  Const.  Rex  v.  Sweetiufr,  1  East,  P.  C.  457; 
and  see  Moritz  v.  Garnhard,  7  Watts,  R.  303,  where  this  case  is  cited  and  approved  by 
Gibson^  Ch.  J.  The  mother  retains  her  authority  though  she  marry  again,  and  the 
assent  of  the  second  husband  is  not  material.     Ratelijfe*§  case,  3  Rep.  39. 

But  the  statute  extends  only  to  the  custody  of  the  mother  where  the  father  has  wd 
disposed  of  the  custody  of  the  child  to  others.    Id, 
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It  wems  that  if  the  takings  were  with  the  conient  of  the  parent  or  person  h«Tifi^  the 
charge  of  the  child,  no  reHtriciion  could  do  away  with  the  effect  of  audi  «pprovaL 
CaUhorpe  v.  Artell,  3  Mod.  169;  1  Eatt.  P.  C.  457. 

Under  the  prior  act  it  was  holden,  that  if  a  parent  place  a  daaghtcr  ander  the  care  of 
another,  who  by  colluiion  marries  her  to  his  own  son,  the  case  was  not  within  the  act 
if  the  marriage  were  solemnized  in  a  parish  church,  at  a  canonical  hour,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  pri?acy.  3  Mod.  88.  The  principle  of  this  case  was  disputed  by  Mr. 
JEm/,  who  contended  that  it  would  protect  a  school mixtress  in  dii^posing  of  the  female 
infants  under  her  care  in  marriage,  when  it  is  roani  est  no  power  of  that  kind  is  ever 
deputed,  but  is  impliedly  reserved  by  the  parent.     1  Ea$t^  F.  C  457. 

And  where  a  man  by  false  and  fraudulent  representations,  induced  the  parents  of  a 
^rl  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age  to  allow  him  to  take  her  away,  such  taking* 
away  has  been  considered  an  abduction  within  this  statute.  Reg,  v.  Hoplnnw,  1  Car, 
Sf  M  254. 

It  appears  to  be  an  offence  at  common  law  to  take  a  child  from  her  parents  or  guar- 
dians, or  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  her,  by  any  sinister  means,  either  by  viiv 
lence,  deceit,  conspiracy,  or  any  other  corrupt  or  improper  practice,  as  by  intozicatioo, 
fbi  the  purpose  of  marrying  her,  although  she  herself  might  have  consented  to  the  mar- 
riage.  1  Ea$t,  P.  C.  459;  Rei  v.  TuntUton,  1  Lev.  257;  Rex  v.  Lord  0§§ttUon,  2  Sira. 
1107;  Rex  v.  Lord  Grey,  3  St.  Tr.;  3  Chit.  C.  L.  713;  and  see  Mifflin  v.  Com.  5  W.  Sf 
6.  Rep.  461,  opinion  of  Gibgon^  C.  J. 

No  particular  suggestions  as  to  the  framing  the  indictment  are  necessary.  The  usual 
allegation  of  the  girl  being  unmarried  is  sufficient.  Rex  v.  Moore,  2  Lev.  179 ;  Rex  t. 
Bayal,  2  Burr  R.  832. 

The  prosecutor  should  be  prepared  to  prove  that  the  defendant  took  away  the  girl  out 
of  the  cuotody  of  the  parent  or  temporary  guardian ;  that  she  was  under  sixteen  years 
of  age ;  that  the  taking  wds  against  such  parent's  or  guardian's  consent,  and  for  which 
purpose  any  of  these  parties  may  be  called. 

This  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both  as 
the  court  think  fit.  See  the  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  31,  a.  20.  See  1  Burtu'e  Juet.  29  ed.  Land. 
1845,  tit.  ''Abduction.** 

It  appears  to  be  the  better  opinion,  that  if  a  man  marry  a  woman  under  age,  without 
the  couhcnt  of  her  father  or  guardian,  it  will  not  be  an  indictable  offence  at  common  Uw. 
1  Eaet^  P.  C.  e.  11.  a.  9  p.  458.  But  if  children  be  taken  from  their  parents  or  guardiana, 
or  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  by  any  sinister  means,  either  by  violence,  deceit, 
eonspiracy,  or  any  corrupt  or  improper  practice,  as  by  intoxication,  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  them,  it  appears  that  such  criminal  means  will  render  the  act  an  offence  at 
eominon  law,  though  the  parties  themselves  may  be  consenting  to  the  marriage.  3  Chit" 
ty*§  Cr.  Law,  713. 

And  eeduetion  may  bo  attended  with  such  circumstances  of  eombination  and  conspi- 
racy  as  to  make  it  an  indictable  offence.  A  case  is  reported,  where  Lord  Grey  and  otiicrs 
were  charged,  by  an  information  at  common  law,  with  conspiracy  and  intending  the 
rain  of  the  Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley,  then  a  virgin  unmarried,  withm  the  ago  of  eighteen 
years,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  (she  being  under  the  custody,  dec.  of 
her  father,)  soliciting  her  to  desert  her  father  and  commit  whoredom  and  adultery  with 
Lord  Grey,  who  was  the  husband  of  another  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  sister  of 
the  Lady  Henrietta,  and  to  live  and  cohabit  with  hiiu:  and  further,  the  defendants  were 
charged,  that  in  prosecution  of  such  conspiracy,  they  took  away  the  lady  Heniietta,  at 
night,  from  her  father's  house  and  custody,  and  against  his  will,  and  caused  her  to  liye 
and  cohabit  in  divers  secret  places  with  Lord  Grey,  to  the  ruin  of  the  lady,  and  to  the 
evil  example,  ^c  The  defendants  were  found  guilty,  though  there  was  no  proof  of  any 
force;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  the  lady,  who  was  herself  examined  as  a 
witness,  was  desirous  of  leaving  her  father's  house,  and  concurred  in  all  the  measures 
taken  for  her  departure,  and  subsequent  concealment.  It  was  not  shown  that  any  artifice 
was  used  to  prevail  on  her  to  leave  her  futher's  house,  but  the  case  was  put  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  a  solicitation  and  enticement  of  her  to  unlawful  lust,  by  Lord 
Grey,  who  was  the  principal  person  concerned,  the  others  being  his  servants,  or  persons 
acting  by  iiis  command,  and  under  his  control.  Rex  v.  Lord  Grey  and  others,  3  iSK.  Tr, 
519.  1  East,  P.C.e.W.  e.  iO.p  460. 

The  forcible  abdpction  of  a  woman  from  motives  of  lucre,  is  an  offence  of  the  degree 
of  felony,  •  y  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  which  repeals  several  former  statutes  upon  this  subject. 
See  this  note  supra. 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  abduction,  on  the  9  Geo.  IV.  e,  31.  «.  19.  it  mast  he  proved 
that  the  prisoner  tools  away  the  woman  from  motives  of  lucre,  but  his  expressions  rela. 
tive  to  her  property  are  evidence  that  he  was  actuated  by  such  motives.  Upon  an  in- 
dictment for  having  feloniously,  and  from  motives  of  lucre  taken  away  and  detained 
M.  E,  against  her  will,  she  having  a  future  interest  in  certain  personal  property,  con. 
taining  a  count  with  intent  to  marry,  and  a  count  with  intent  to  defile,  it  appeared  that 
the  prisoner  had  taught  M.  E,  music,  and  had  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  which  were 
favourably  received  by  her,  but  which  her  relatives  insisted  upon  her  breaking  off,  and 
by  their  advice  she  wrote  to  the  prisoner  to  tell  him  that  the  intimacy  must  cease  for- 
ever. One  day  when  she  was  walking  out,  the  prisoner  came'  in  a  gig.  got  out,  came 
behind  her,  and  having  placed  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  carried  her  in  his  arms  to  the 
gig,  she  struggling  and  screaming  all  the  time  he  was  doing  so.  He  then  drove  away 
with  her,  but  was  pursued  and  overtaken  at  a  distance.  She  was  croes^xamined  witn 
a  view  to  show  that  she  had  consented  to  the  abduction,  ilf.  E,  would,  on  her  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  be  entitled  to  the  sum  oF  jC2]  00,  and  the  prisoner  had  said  that  he 
knew  that  she  would  be  entitled  to  JC200  a  year.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  prisoner 
carried  her  off  even  against  her  own  consent,  to  make  her  his  wife  from  affection  to  her 
person,  and  not  as  the  meons  of  getting  at  her  property,  the  offence  was  not  proved.  la 
Rex  V.  Wakfjield^  cited  tttpra,  the  parties  had  no  previous  intimacy,  and  therefore  all 
inducement  to  the  act  arising  from  real  passion  and  affection,  was  out  of  the  question^ 
and  the  abduction  in  that  instance,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  which  had  been  tha 
subject  of  penal  inquiry,  could  be  accounted  for  on  no  other  grounds  than  those  of  cold 
and  sordid  calculation  to  get  possession  of  a  lady*s  property  by  first  obtaining  possession 
of  her  person.  Parke,  B.  **  I  agree  with  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  that  there 
is  a  great  distinction  between  this  cose  and  the  cose  of  Rex  v.  WukeJiM^  as  there  waa 
not  in  that  case  any  previous  intimacy  between  the  parties.  I  also  agree  with  him  at 
to  his  argument  that  if  all  the  other  requisites  of  the  statute  constituting  the  offence  are 
satisfied,  and  the  evidence  of  the  motive  being  the  base  and  sordid  one  of  lucre,  is  unsatis- 
factory or  insufficient,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit  the  prisoner  of  the  charge  of  felony. 
It  is  clearly  made  out  that  Mist  EUi»  is  entitled  to  personal  property,  and  that  tho 
prisoner  took  her  away  with  the  intention  of  marrying  her;  and  I  think  that  the  other 
count  may  be  entirely  laid  out  of  your  consideration,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  what- 
ever. You  will  therefore  say,  whether  the  prosecutrix,  being  a  ladv  entitled  to  property, 
the  prisoner  either  took  her  away  or  detained  her  against  her  will  with  intent  of  marrying 
her  but  for  the  base  purpose  of  getting  possession  of  her  property ;  and  if  you  come  to  tho 
conclusion  that  that  was  so,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  find  him  guilty  of  the  felony.  With 
respect  to  the  motives  of  the  prisoner,  evidence  has  been  given  of  expressions  used  by  tho 
prisoner  respecting  the  property  of  Mist  Ellit^  such  as  having  told  one  of  the  witnesses 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  WkUweW$  will,  and  that  she  would  be  entitled  to  XStOO  a  year. 
These  expressions  are  important  for  you  to  consider,  in  order  to  your  forming  a  judg- 
ment whether  the  prisoner  was  actuated  by  motives  of  lucre  or  not.  Unless  you  are 
satisfied  that  such  a  motive  prompted  him  to  take  away  the  prosecutrix  against  her  will, 
he  is  entitled  to  be  acquitted  of  the  felony,  and  you  will  then  consider  whether  he  used 
any  force  to  her  person  in  taking  her  away,  and  took  her  away  against  her  consent;  for 
if  he  did,  and  he  is  not  guilty  of  the  felony,  you  may  under  the  present  indictment  con- 
vict him  of  the  assault"    Reg,  v.  Barrett,  9.  C.  Sf  P.  387,  cited  siiw-a. 

This  case  also  shows  that  if  the  prisoner  bo  acquitted  of  the  felony,  he  may  be  con- 
victed of  an  assault  under  the  1  Vict  e.  85.  •.  11,  if  he  used  force  to  the  person  of  the 
female  in  taking  her  away.  I  Rubs  on  Crimet,  701,  702.  See  also  the  remarkable  case 
of  Rex  V.  Gorthn,  coram  Lawrence  J,  Oxford  Lent  A»a,  1804,  fully  reported  in  1  Ru$$, 
on  Crimea,  704.  3d  Lond,  ed. 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

OF   FELONY   BT   PURVET0R8   TAKING   VICTUALS   WITHOUT   WARHANT. 

* 

Br  the  statute  of  ^riiculi  super  CariaSy  cap.  2.  It  is  enacted,  Si 
nul  face  prises  sans  garranty  &  les  eraport  encountre  volunt  de  celuiy 
a  qe  les  biens  sont,  soit  maintenant  arrest  per  le  yill,  ou  ie  prise  serra 
fait,  &  amesne  al  prochein  gaol :  Et  si  de  ceo  soit  attaint,  soil  fait  de 
lui,  come  de  laron,  si  la  quantite  de  biens  le  demand. 

If  •^.  having  no  commission  take  goods  by  pretense  of  a  commis- 
sion as  purveyor,  and  the  party  not  knowing  that  he  hath  no  com- 
mission sell  and  sulSfer  him  to  take  it,  yet  this  is  felony;  but  if  the 
owner  knew  he  had  no  commission,  and  yet  willingly  sell  it  to  him 
as  a  purveyor,  and  he  take  and  carry  it  away,  this  is  not  a  carrying 
away  against  the  consent  of  the  owner  to  make  a  felony  within  this 
statute.  2  Co.  Instit.  p.  546.  super  ^rticulis^  cap.  2. 

This  point  of  felony  is  confirmed  by  the  statute  of  18  E.  3.  cap.  7. 
and  4  E.  3.  cap.  4* 

Afterwards  by  the  statute  of  5  E.  3.  cap.  2.  and  25  E.  3.  cap.  I. 
<<  If  a  purveyor  shall  take  goods  above  the  value  of  twelve-pence 
without  testimony  and  appraisement  of  the  constable,  or  without  tal- 
lies given,  this  is  also  felony.'' 

Again,  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3.  cap.  15.  "If  a  purveyor 
[640]  t^ke  sheep  and  their  wool  betwixt  Easier  Siud  Midsummer, 
it  is  felony,  if  he  shore  them  at  his  own  house." 

Again,  by  the  statute  of  36  E.  3.  cap.  2.  "  If  any  purveyor  take 
goods  or  carriage,  otherwise  than  is  contained  in  their  commission, 
it  is  felony.'' 

But  in  all  these  felonies  the  ofiender  is  not  ousted  of  clergy,  but  he 
shall  have  it:  vide  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  24. 

But  these  acts  of  parliament  and  the  punishment  of  purveyors  is 
now  out  of  date,  because  by  the  statute  of  12  Car.  2.  cap.  24.  all 
purveyance  is  taken  away. 

Only  by  two  subsequent  acts,  namely  13  Car.  2.  cap.  8.  and  14 
Car.  2.  cap.  20.  there  is  a  special  purveyance  of  carriage  settled  for 
the  king's  household,  and  for  the  navy  and  carriage  of  ordnance; 
but  the  statute  of  ^riiculi  super  cartas,  and  the  other  statutes 
making  felony  in  case  of  undue  purveyance  do  not  concern  this 
new  established  purveyance,  because  settled  in  another  way;  and 
therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  touching  this  matter. 
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CHAPTER  LXL 

CONCERNING   THE    NEW   VSLONISS   ENACTED   IN  THE   TIMES  OF  E.  2. 

E.  3.  AND   R.  2. 

In  the  times  of  those  kings  there  were  but  few  new  felonies 
enacted  other  than  those  touching  purveyors,  whereof  in  the  former 
chapter. 

By  the  statute  of  1  E.  2.  De  frangentibua  prisonam,  the  law 
was  settled  in  that  point,  whereof  I  liave  said  sufficient  supra, 
cap.  54. 

By  the  statute  of  14  E.  3.  cap.  10.  "  If  a  gaoler  or  under  keeper 
by  too  great  duress  of  imprisonment,  and  by  pain  make 
any  prisoner  in  his  ward  to  become  an  appellor  against  his  [641] 
will,  and  thereof  be  attaint,  he  shall  have  judgment  of  life 
and  member." 

These  words  in  any  act  of  parliament  Eii  judgment  de  vy  tf 
member  create  a  felony. 

This  act  extends  to  a  gaoler  de  Jacio^  tho  he  be  not  a  gaoler 
de  jure. 

The  offender  hath  the  benefit  of  clergy :  vide  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  29. 
p,9\.  touching  this  felony. 

By  an  act  Boi.  Par.  17  E.  3.  n.  15.  but  not  printed,  the  importa- 
tion of  false  and  evil  money  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  life  and 
member,  and  the  exportation  of  coin  or  bullion  prohibited  under 
pain  of  forfeiture,  and  if  the  searcher  be  of  confederacy  with  the  ex- 
porter, it  is  enacted  to  be  felony  in  the  searcher. 

If  it  be  said  this  act  was  needless  to  make  importation  of  false 
money  felony,  because  declared  treason  by  the  statute  of  25  E.  3. 
the  answer  is  obvious.  By  the  act  of  11  E.  3.  before-mentioned 
licence  was  granted  to  Dutch  merchants  and  others  to  import  their 
own  coin  so  it  were  as  good  as  sterling,  and  that,  if  they  pleased, 
the  merchants  might  trade  between  themselves  with  that  foreign 
money ;  and  it  was  necessary  in  respect  of  that  foreign  money  to 
impose  a  new  penalty  upon  the  importers  of  false  money  of  that 
kind,  because  that  foreign  coin  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
25  E.  3. 

But  this  seems  to  be  but  a  temporary  law  during  that  special 
intercourse  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  and  besides  by  sab- 
sequent  statutes  the  penalty  of  treason  is  annexed  to  the  importation 
of  counterfeit  coin  made  current  by  proclamation :  quod  vide  supra, 
cap.  20.  p.  225. 

By  the  statute  of  27  E.  3.  cap.  3.  of  the  staple,  the  exportation  of 
wools,  wool-fells,  leather  or  lead  by  any  English^  Irish,  or  Welch' 
man,  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  loss  of  life  and  member,  and  for- 
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fettare  of  laods  and  goods^a)  bat  this  was  repealed  by  the  statote 
of  36  B.  3.  cap.  11.  whereby  it  was  enacted,  that  merchants  deni- 
zens may  pass  with  their  wool  as  well  as  foreigners  without  being 
restrained. 

Bat  yet  this  was  not  fall  enongh,  and  therefore  by  the 
[  6423  statate  of  38  E.  3.  cap.  6.  there  was  a  faller  repeal  of  the 
statate  of  27  E.  3.  as  to  the  point  of  felony,  yet  the  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  goods  continued  upon  merchants  denizens,  and 
the  statute  of  the  staple  was  confirmed  in  all  points  by  38  E.  3. 
cap.  7. 

But  by  the  statute  of  43  E.  3.  cap.  1.  the  staple  of  Calais  was 
abolished,  yet  by  14  R.  2.  cap.  5.  exportation  of  wool,  wool-fells, 
leather  and  lead  are  prohibited  to  denizens  under  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  them. 

By  the  statute  of  27 E.  3.  de provUoribuSj  cap.  5,  ingrossing  of  Gas- 
coign  wines  made  felony,  but  that  penalty  repealed  by  the  statute 
37  E.  3.  cap.  16. 

So  that  these  statutes  stand  now  repealed. 

But  yet  by  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap,  15.  the  carrying  of  wool 
or  wool-fells  out  of  the  realm  to  other  places  than  to  the  staple  of 
Calais  without  the  king's  licence  is  felony,  excepts  wools  carried  to 
the  straights  of  Morocco. 

This  statute  is  supposed  by  my  lord  Cokc^  P.  C.  cap.  32  to  be  in 
force,  but  that  being  doubted,  because  the  staple  of  Calais  then  in 
use  hath  been  long  since  abolished,  a  new  provision  and  a  better  is 
made  by  acts  of  this  present  parliaroent.(6) 

But  whether  that  act  be  in  force  or  not,  the  offender  was  not  there- 
by excluded  of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  statute  of  34  E.  3.  cap.  22.  the  concealing  and  taking  away 
of  an  hawk  was  two  years  imprisonment;  but  by  the  statute  of  37  E. 
3  cap.  19.  the  stealing  of  a  faulcon,  tercelet,  ianner,  or  laneret  is  made 
felony. 

See  the  commentary  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  34.  where  it  is  declared,  that 
this  act  extends  only  to  faulcons,  and  those  of  that  kind. 

The  proof  intended  by  this  act  is  not  by  jury  but  by  circumstances, 
as  varvels,  ^c. 

The  offender  is  within  benefit  of  clergy. 

As  to  the  laws  in  the  time  of  Bichard  II. 

6  R.  2.  cap.  6.  concerning  the  punishment  of  rape,  dc  quo  saiis, 
cap.  58. 

7  R.  2.  cap.  8.  of  purveyors,  dc  quo  supra,  cap.  60. 

By  the  statute  of  13  A  2.  cap.  3.  "  If  any  man  bring 
[  643  ]  or  send  into  this  realm  or  the  king's  power  any  summons, 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  any  person  for  the 
cause  of  making  motion,  assent  or  execution  of  the  statute  of  provisors, 
he  shall  be  taken,  arrested,  and  put  in  prison,  and  forfeit  all  his  lands, 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  incur  the  pain  of  life  and 

(a)  Co.  P.  C.  f. 95.  (6)  13 Cw. %taf.7Si.  13  ^  14  C^. 3. M|k  18. 
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member;  and  if  any  prelate  make  execution  of  such  summons,  sen- 
tence or  excommunication^  his  temporahies  shall  be  taken  and  abide 
in  the  king's  hands  till  due  redress  made. 

<<  And  if  any  person  of  less  estate  than  a  prelate  makes  such  exe- 
cution, he  shall  be  taken  and  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  make  fine 
and  ransom  by  the  discretion  of  the  king's  council." 

The  bringing  in  of  bulls  of  this  nature  is  against  the  common  law, 
and  sometimes  antiently  punished  as  high  treason,  vide  Co,  P.  C. 
cap.  36.  4'  libros  ibi. 

But  now  by  the  statute  13  Eliz.  cap.  2.  the  offense  as  well  in  the 
bringers  in^  as  executors  of  these  bulls,  fyc.  is  made  high  treason,  as 
well  in  persons  ecclesiastical  as  temporal. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  these  kings  reigns  that  enacts  a  new  felony, 
only  some  statutes  directing  the  process  and  jurisdiction,  whereby 
felonies  may  be  tried,  as  13  A  2.  cap.  2.  of  the  constable  and  mar- 
shal, 4'C** 


CHAPTER  LXII.  [644] 

CONCERNING   THE    NEW   VELONIES   ENACTEl)  IN  THE  TIMES  OF   H.  4. 

H.  5.  H.  6.  E.  4. 

Br  the  statute  of  5.  H.  4.  cap.  4.  it  is  ordained,  "  That  none  from 
thenceforth  shall  use  to  muhiply  gold  or  siker,  nor  use  the  craft  of 
multiplication,  and  if  any  do,  he  shall  incur  the  pain  of  felony  in  this 
case."(flr) 

And  the  reason  of  this  act  was  not  because  they  thought  the  real 
transmutation  of  metals  into  gold  or  silver  was  feasible,  but  the  reasoa 
is  given  in  the  petition  of  the  commons,  liot.  Car.  5.  H.  4.  n.  63. 

Car  plusers  homes  par  colour  de  cest  multiplication  font  faux 
mony  a  grand  deceit  du  roy  fy  damage  de  son  people:  vide  tamen 
Co.  P.  C.  cap.  20.  dispensations  granted  to  particular  persons  by  34 
^  35  H.  6.  for  the  using  of  this  art  with  a  non  obstante  o[  the  statute 
of  5  //.  4. 

The  offender  is  to  have  his  clergy. 

And  altho  the  statute  mentions  not  accessaries  b^ore  or  after^  yet 
this  statute  making  the  fact  felony  doth  consequentially  subject  acces- 
saries before  and  after  to  the  penalty,  tho  this  be  made  a  qusere.  Dy. 
88.  in  Eden^s  case;  yet  it  seems  now  settled  according  to  the  opinion 

(0)  The  offense  prohibited  by  this  act  wm  not  the  extracting  jrold  or  siWer  out  of  lead 
or  other  metals,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  refining,  for  that  is  not  the  multi- 
plication of  gold  or  8il?er,  but  only  a  separation  thereof  from  the  coarser  metal,  but  the 
design  of  the  act  was  to  prohibit  the  transmutation  of  one  metal  into  another,  which  was 
pretended  to  be  dune  by  the  philosopher's  stone  or  elixir,  whereby  great  numbers  were 
bubbled  and  cheated ;  but  however,  because  some  persons  were  (gronndleesly)  afraid  to 
exercise  the  art  of  smelting  and  refining  metals,  lest  they  should  fall  under  the  penalty 
of  this  statute,  it  was  therefore  repealed  by  1  W.^M.  cap.  30.  provided  that  the  gold  or 
silver  extracted  by  the  said  art  be  carried  to  the  Tbiotr  of  London  for  the  making  of 
monies,  and  be  not  otherwise  disposed  o£ 
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of  my  lord  CokCj  P.  C.  cap.  20.  that  there  may  be  accessaries  to  this 
new  felony  be/ore  and  q/ier. 

By  the  statute  of  5  H.  4.  cap,  5.  cutting  the  tongues  or 
[  645  ]  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  king's  subjects  of  malice  pre- 
pensed is  enacted  to  be  felony. 

This  was  extended  to  other  dismembring,  as  cutting  off  ears,  by  37 
H.  8.  cap.  6.  but  by  an  act  of  this  present  parliament(^)  this  and 
some  other  dismembrings  are  made  felonies  out  of  the  benefit  of  the 
clergy. 

By  the  statute  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  1.  "If  any  person  do  make,  buy, 
coin,  or  bring  into  the  kingdom  GalU-half-pence^  Suskw9  or  Dod' 
kinsj  to  sell,  or  put  them  in  payment  in  this  realm,  it  is  felony.'' 

And  by  the  statute  of  2  H.  6.  cap,  9.  If  any  man  pay  or  receive 
the  money  called  Blanks^  it  is  also  felony;  but  both  these  are  with- 
in clergy,  and  by  the  whole  disuser  of  these  coins  these  statutes  are 
of  little  use. 

By  the  statute  of  3  H.  5.  cap.  3.  it  is  enacted,  "That  proclamation 
shall  issue,  that  all  Briions  depart  out  of  the  realm  before  the  feast 
of  St.  John  Baptist  next,  upon  pain  of  loss  of  life  and  member." 

But  this  was  but  a  temporary  law  and  expired. 

By  the  statute  of  3  //.  6.  cap.  1.  it  is  enacted,  "  That  no  congrega- 
tions or  confederacies  be  made  by  masons  in  their  assemblies,  where- 
by the  good  order  of  the  statute  of  Labourers  is  violated ;  and  they 
that  cause  such  assemblies  to  be  holden,  shall  be  adjudged  felons." 

But  the  statute  of  Labourers  being  repeald  by  the  statute  of 
6  Eliz.  cap.  4.  this  law  is  consequentially  repeald.  Co,  P.  C.  cap.  35. 
p.  99. 

By  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  12.  it  is  enacted, "  That  if  any  record 
or  parcel  of  the  same,  writ,  return,  panel,  process,  or  warrant  of 
attorney  in  the  king's  courts  of  chancery,  exchequer,  the  one  bench 
or  the  other,  or  in  the  treasury,  be  willingly  stolen,  taken  away,  with- 
drawn, or  avoided  by  any  clerk,  or  by  any  other  person, 
[  646  ]]  by  cause  whereof  the  judgment  shall  be  reversed ;  that  such 
stealer,  taker  away,  withdrawer,  or  avoider,  their  procura- 
tors, counsellors,  and  abetters  thereof  indicted,  and  by  process  there- 
upon made,duly  convict  upon  their  own  confession,  or  inquest  there- 
upon taken  of  lawful  men,  half  whereof  shall  be  of  men  of  any  court 
of  the  same  courts,  and  the  other  half  of  others,  shall  be  judged  for 
felons;  and  that  the  judges  of  the  same  courts,  or  of  the  one  bench 
or  the  other,  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  such  defaults  before 
them,  and  thereof  to  make  due  punishment,  as  is  aforesaid." 

In  the  consideration  of  this  statute,  it  will  be  convenient  to  exa- 
mine, 1.  How  the  law  stood  in  reference  to  the  matters  abovesaid 

(h)  23  4r  23  Car,  2.  whereby  the  cutting  oat  or  diiablingr  the  toogae,  putting  out  an 
eye,  flJitting  the  noee,  cutting  off  a  nose  or  lip,  cutting  offer  diitbling  any  limb  or  mem. 
ber,  if  done  with  an  intention  to  matm  or  disfigure,  it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy; 
upon  this  statute  Coke  and  Woodbume  were  con?icted  and  executed  for  slitting  the  nose 
of  Mr.  Crispe^  8  Geo.  I.   See  State  TV.  Vol  VI.p.  212. 
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befor J^his  act  made.    2.  What  is  the  import  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  act. 

At  the  common  law,  the  undue  rasure,  or  embezzling  of  a  record, 
was  a  great  offense,  for  which  even  a  judge  himself  was  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.  2  R.  3. 10.  Hengham  a  judge  was  fined 
eight  hundred  marks  for  rasing  the  record  of  a  fine  of  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  four  pence  imposed  upon  a  poor  man,  and  reducing  it  to 
six  shillings  and  eight  pence.(c) 

By  the  statute  of  Wesim,  1.  viz,  3  E.  1.  cap.  29.^  it  is  enacted, 
<<That  if  any  Serjeant,  pleader  or  other,  do  any  manner  of  deceit  or 
collusion  to  the  king's  court,  or  consent  to  it  in  the  deceit  of  the  court, 
or  to  beguile  the  court  or  the  party,  and  be  thereof  attaint,  he  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  from  thenceforth  shall  not 
be  heard  to  plead  in  that  court.'' 

And  if  he  be  no  pleader,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  in  like  manner, 
and  if  the  trespass  requires  greater  punishment,  it  shall  be  at  the 
king's  pleasure. (e/) 

Upon  this  act  it  was  that  Robert  de  Greshope  a  common 
attorney  was  imprisond  for  a  year  and  a  day,  and  banished  [  647  J 
the  court  of  common  pleas,  for  embezzling  a  part  of  a 
record,  w/z.  7!  19  E.\.  Rot.  57.  in  dorsoy  C.  B.  mentiond  in  Co. 
P.  C,  cap.  19.  p.  71.  vide  simile.  H.  22.  E.  1.    Rot.  33.  in  dorao^ 
Cant  Coram  Rege.{*) 

T.  5  E.  3.  Rot.  13.  in  dorso.  Rex  B.  R.  Thomas  of  Carleton 
convict  of  the  rasure  of  the  word  et  in  a  writ,  is  committed  to  the 
marshal,  4*  inhibitum  est  «f ,  ne  amodo  deserviat  in  officio  sive  ser^ 
vitio  vicecom\  periculo  quod  incumbit,  and  this  it  seems  was  upon 
the  same  act  of  3  E.  \.{e) 

If  a  clerk  had  made  a  misentry  of  record,  the  judge,  before  whom 
it  was,  might,  ore  tenusj  rectify  that  misentry,  tho  a  considerable 
time  after. 

M.  24  E.  3.  Rot,  41.  Kane.  Rex.  it  was  presented  before  Richard 
de  Kelleshullj  and  his  fellow  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  18  E.  3. 
that  one  fVaresius  atte  Capele  had  trespassed  in  the  free  warren  of 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  the  abbot  of  Battel,  and  he  was  con- 
victed by  his  own  confession,  and  the  clerk  had  entred  the  fine  tea 
shillings.  The  record  being  sent  into  the  king's  bench,  Richard  de 
Kelleshull  came  into  court,  fy  inspecto  irrotulamento,  said,  Qu6d 

(e)  Hengham  wm  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  hii  fine  wai  employed  for 
baUding  a  clock-honte  at  ITettmtiMfer,  and  furnishiog  it  with  a  clock,  which  made 
Souihcot  (one  of  the  jodgee  of  the  king's  bench  in  the  reign  of  qaeen  EUxmbetk^)  wlien 
pre«t  by  the  ohiefjaetice  to  content  to  a  raanre  of  the  roll,  fay,  that  he  would  not  do  it, 
far  U  meant  not  to  build  a  doek-kauit.   Co.  P.  C.  p.  73. 

(d)  2  Co.  Instit.  313. 

(*)  This  was  the  case  of  GiU»  de  Berton,  who  was  oonTict  to  qu&d  ocienter  proeuravH 
omieeionem  diet  in  proeeetu  ^T  reeordo  coram  juotitiariiM  de  banco,  quod  coram  rege  venire 
fecit;  on  account  of  which  omiuion  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  had  been 
reverted,  oro  deceptione  pradieta  commUtitur  mareecallot  if  poettafinem  fecit  cum  domino 
rege  pro  lO  toltdw. 

(e)  It  doet  not  appear  from  the  record,  whether  the  judgnentwat  grounded  on  statute 
3  ^.  I.  or  on  the  common  law. 
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clericus  suus  finem  ilium  surrepti?^  &  contra  recordum  sau4l  intra- 
vit,  &  dicit  qn6d  finis  ille  assesses  fuit  per  ipsum  &  socios  suos  pro 
quolibet  articulo  ad  decern  libras,  &  sic  finis  ejus  ejiisdem  fVaresii 
sununatus  fuit  ad  viginti  libras,  &  illud  express^  ore  tenus  hie  recor- 
datur,  and  prayed  for  the  king,  qu6a  finis  ille  secundum  recordum 
8uum  intretur  in  rotulis  extractorum,  and  it  was  accordingly  entred ; 
80  that  a  judge  of  record  is  as  it  were  a  living  record,  and  controuls 
the  entry  of  the  clerk. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  II.  there  happened  two  great  complaints 
against  the  judges  and  clerks  for  the  roisentry  of  a  record :  the  one 
Rot.  Par.  7  R.  2.  pars  1.  n.  57.  for  the  lady  Spencer^  who 
[  648  ]  pleaded  to  a  Quare  Impedit  brought  against  her  by  the 
king;  but  at  the  end  of  Trinity  term  last,  the  record  of 
her  plea  wsis  rased  in  a  material  place  to  her  great  disadvantage, 
and  the  judges  refused  to  amend  it,  because  after  the  term:  the 
answer  was, 

Tiel  plee  come  les  justices  voillent  recorder  qe  ent  estoit  pledez, 
8oit  de  novel  entre  en  le  lieu  de  la  rasure,  nient  contresteant  qe  le 
terme,  en  qel  le  dit  plee  fuit  pled,  soit  ja  pass,  &  roy  voit  qe  celui,  qe 
fist  la  rasure,  soit  punish  pur  son  malfait. 

The  other  was  Rot.  Par,  7  R.  2.  pars  2.  n.  20.  at  the  complaint  of 
the  prior  of  Mountaguey  That  whereas  in  a  writ  of  right  brought 
against  him  he  prayed  in  aid  of  the  king,  and  was  ousted  of  aid  by 
the  court,  who  entred  qusesitum  est  a  Priore^  si  quid^  ^c.  the  judg- 
ment that  was  given  was  dictum  est  Priori^  quod  respondeat  sine 
auxilio;  and  accordingly  the  judges  came  into  parliament  and 
agreed,  that  new  entries  should  be  made,  as  was  desired  by  the 
prior,  and  thereupon  the  prior  brought  a  writ  of  error  in  parliament 
upon  the  record  so  amended. 

These  occurrences  did  the  next  parliament  following,  viz.  8.  R.  2. 
draw  on  the  act  of  8  R.  2.  cap,  4.  against  the  rasing  of  records,  and 
the  false  entring  of  pleas,  whereby  it  is  enacted,  ^^Tliat  if  any  judge 
or  clerk  be  of  default  (so  that  by  the  same  default  ensueth  dislierison 
of  any  of  the  parties)  sufficiently  convict  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  in  that  way  that  the  king  and  his  council  shall  deem  rea- 
sonable, within  two  years  after  the  default  made,  fyc.  he  shall  be 
punished  by  fine  and  ransom  at  the  king's  will,  and  satisfy  the 
parly.'* 

Thus  this  act  settled  it,  and  so  it  stood  till  8  H.  6.  but  in  this  act 
there  occurred  some  inconveniences.  1.  The  way  of  trial  before  the 
king  and  council  was  difficult  and  inconvenient.  2.  The  punish- 
ment as  to  the  clerks  seemed  too  gentle.  3.  It  did  not  meet  with  the 
inconveniences  of  stealing  records.  4.  It  was  found  of  great  incon- 
venience to  the  due  administration  of  justice;  for  the  judges  have 
often  occasion  upon  their  own  memory  of  the  record,  and  some- 
times upon  examination,  to  rectify  undue  entries,  and  were 
f  649  ]]  required  in  some  cases  to  amend  the  misentries,  or  small 
mistakes  in  records  by  the  statute  of  14  E.  3.  cap.  6.  and 
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other  statutes,  which  could  not  be  done  without  rasures  and  altera^ 
tions  of  the  record  and  roll. 

To  remedy  the  latter  of  these  inconveniences  in  the  beginning  of 
this  very  statute  of  8  H,  6.  cap,  12.  and  farther  by  the  statute  of 
8  H,  6.  cap.  15.  a  liberal  power  is  given  to  the  justices  to  amend 
records,  in  the  pursuance  of  which  power  they  were  by  these  acts 
of  8  H.  6.  protected  against  the  dangers  and  severity  of  the  act 
of  R,  2. 

And  then  this  act  proceeds  to  inflict  punishment  of  felony  against 
clerks  and  others,  that  willingly  avoid  records,  fyc.  which  penal  law 
did  not  at  all  extend  to  judges  upon  three  apparent  reasons.  1.  Be- 
cause by  this  very  law,  judges  had  power  upon  examination  to 
amend  records.  2.  Because  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  are 
made  the  judges  to  hear  and  determine  these  offenses.  And,  3.  This 
clause  not  mentioning  judges  (as  that  of  8  S.  2.  did,)  but  beginnipg 
with  clerks  and  other  persons,  judges  shall  not  be  included,  who  are 
superior  officers,  upon  the  reason  given  in  the  2  Co.  Sep.  casus 
archiepiscopi  Cant\  and  accordingly  it  is  agreed  by  my  lord  Coke^ 
P.  C.cap.  19.  p.  72. 

Now  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  statute  itself,  wherein  my 
lord  Coke,  P.  C.  cap.  19.  hath  made  a  full  collection,  to  which  I  can 
add  little. 

1.  It  extends  only  to  the  four  great  courts  of  Westminsterj  and 
not  to  inferior  courts. 

But  as  to  the  English  part  of  the  court  of  chancery,  it  extends  not, 
because  as  to  the  English  proceeding  it  is  no  court  of  record. 

But  yet  it  seems  it  doth  extend  to  those  processes,  that  issue  out 
of  that  court  under  the  great  seal,  tho  they  be  processes  in  order  to 
the  English  proceeding,  as  subpoena%  attachments,  commissions  to 
examine  witnesses,  because  these  being  under  the  great  seal,  are 
matters  of  record. 

2.  The  Treasury  is  added,  which  doth  not  only  extend  to  the 
records  of  the  treasury  of  the  courts  of  king's  bench  and  common 
pleas,  but  also  to  the  records  in  the  receipts  of  the  exche- 
quer, under  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  and  chamberlains  []  650  ] 
of  the  exchequer:  and  also  to  the  records  in  the  7bu;er,and 

in  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  yea,  and  the  records  in  the  custody  of  the 
clerk  of  the  lords  house  in  parliament,  (but  not  to  the  journals,)  for 
those  are  the  king's  treasuries  of  records  of  the  highest  moment. 

3.  The  offenses  mentioned  are  four,  stealings  carrying  away^  with^ 
drawing y  or  avoiding;  and  this  last  word  avoiding  is  comprehensive, 
for  it  extends  to  rasing,  cutting  off,  clipping,  yea,  and  cancelling  a 
record. 

4.  But  these  must  be  done  voluntarily y  as  well  as  felonicky  and 
both  these  words  must  be  contained  in  the  indictment  upon  this 
statute. 

A  rasing  or  cancelling  of  a  record  by  the  order  of  that  court  in 
whose  custody  the  record  is,  is  no  felony  in  him  that  doth  it,  nor  in 
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the  court  that  commands  it,  for  the  court  hath  a  superinteadence,  as 
well  over  the  record  as  over  the  clerks. 

5.  It  extends  not  to  judges  for  the  reasons  before  given. 

6.  It  must  be  such  an  embezzling  or  avoiding  of  the  record,  by 
reason  whereof  a  judgment  is  reversed,  and  therefore  it  extends  only 
to  judicial  records  in  any  of  those  four  courts  or  treasuries,  be  the 
judgment  in  a  case  criminal  or  civil. 

And  therefore  it  is  equally  an  offense  against  this  statute  whether 
the  avoiding,  ^*c.  be  after  judgment  given  or  before,  in  case  judg- 
ment be  given  after  the  offense;  and  it  is  held,  that  an  outlawry,  tho 
it  be  per  judicium  coronaiorum^  is  a  judgment  within  this  statute. 

If  the  judgment  be  not  actually  reversed  by  such  embezzling,  fyc. 
yet  if  it  be  reversible  by  reason  thereof,  it  is  within  this  statute, 
2  S.  3.  10. 

And  it  extends  not  only  to  a  reversibleness  by  writ  of  error,  but  a 
reversiblenessoravoidableness  of  judgment  by  plea,  by  reason  of  such 
embezzling,  fyc.  is  within  this  statute,  2  R.  3.  10. 

But  what  if  the  offense  of  embezzling,  avoiding,  or  rasing,  be 

such  as  goes  in  affirmance  of  the  judgment,  and  makes  it 

£  651  ]  good,  which  otherwise  were  reversible,  if  it  stood  as  before 

that  offense  committed?  tho  this  in  some  cases  be  punishable 

by  the  court  as  a  misdemeanor  in  the  clerk,  yet  it  seems  not  felony 

within  this  act. 

And  the  common  practice  at  this  day  is,  if  the  Venire  facias  or 
Distringas  be  erroneous,  and  would  make  the  judgment  erroneous, 
if  filed,  but  being  not  filed,  is  aided  by  the  statute  of  18  Eiiz.  cap.  14. 
the  court  never  compels  the  clerk  to  file  such  writs  after  verdict,  much 
less  punishes  them  for  not  doing  it. 

But  if  •^.  B.  be  sued  by  the  original  to  the  exigent  and  outlawed, 
and  afterwards  the  exigent  is  made  C.  B.  and  the  original  is  also 
made  C.  B.  to  make  all  agree,  this  is  felony  as  well  in  the  clerk  that 
raseth  the  original,  as  him  that  raseth  the  exigent  2  R.  3.  10. 

7.  If  the  offense  riseth  in  two  counties,  then  it  is  dispunishable. 
2  /?.  3.  10. 

8.  The  trial  is  to  be  one  half  by  the  clerks  of  the  court,  and  the 
other  half  by  others. 

9.  The  judges  of  the  court  of  the  one  bench  and  the  other  are  by 
this  statute  enabled  to  hear  and  determine  it  without  any  other  com- 
mission, and  each  of  these  courts  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction,  and 
where  it  first  begins  there  it  is  to  proceed. 

So  that  it  seemeth,  if  the  offense  were  in  the  record  of  the  king's 
bench,  the  justices  of  the  common  bench  may  hear  and  determine  the 
offense,  if  it  be  there  first  indicted. 

This  power  is  to  hear  ahd  determine;  the  consequence  whereof  is, 
that  it  enables  these  respective  courts  to  take  indictments  of  these 
offenses;  this,  tho  it  be  intrinsical  to  the  court  of  king's  bench,  (for 
they  swear  a  grand  inquest  and  take  indictments  every  term,)  yet  it 
is  a  new  power  in  the  common  bench. 

And  altho  the  trial  of  the  offense  is  to  be  by  a  party-jury  of  clerks 
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and  others,  yet  the  indictment  may  \)e  taken  either  of  clerks  alone,  or 
of  foreigners  alone,  or  of  both,  for  it  is  only  the  trial  that  is  to  be  by 
a  party-jury. 

In  the  case  of  Danby  and  others,  2  R,  3.  10.  these  points 
were  resolved  upon  this  statute,  1.  If  the  offense  be  entirely  [  652] 
committed  in  the  county  where  the  court  of  king's  bench  or 
common  pleas  sit,  it  may  be  tried,  heard  and  determined  by  either 
court  without  a  special  commission,  for  the  act  of  parliament  is  a 
commission.  2.  If  it  be  committed  entirely  in  a  foreign  county,  or 
be  committed  in  the  county  where  the  court  sits,  and  then  the  court 
remove  into  another  county,  it  must  be  heard  and  determined  in  the 
county  where  the  fact  was  committed,  and  cannot  be  indicted,  heard 
or  determined  in  another  county  than  where  it  was  done.  3.  That 
therefore  in  that  case  there  must  be  a  special  commission  to  the  jus- 
tices of  the  one  court,  or  to  the  justices  of  the  other,  to  hear  and  deJ- 
termine  the  offense  in  that  other  county,  and  then  they  may  there 
take  the  indictment  and  try  the  offender  by  a  party-jury  according  to 
the  act;  but  it  seems,  if  the  indictment  be  taken  by  virtue  of  such  com- 
mission, it  may  be  removed  into  the  king's  bench  by  Certiorari^  if 
indicted  before  them,  and  then  tried  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
act.  4.  If  the  offense  were  committed  in  //on^/on,  where,  by  privi- 
lege and  charter  of  the  city,  the  mayor  is  to  be  one  in  commission 
and  oi  i\ie  quorum  ;  yet  in  this  case  the  mayor  must  not  be  named  ia 
the  commission,  but  only  the  justices  of  one  of  the  courts.  5.  If  the 
offense  be  mixt,  and  partly  in  Middlesexy  where  the  court  sits,  and 
partly  in  London^  or  any  other  foreign  county,  the  felony  is  dispun- 
ishable, and  so  it  remains  at  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  statute  of 
2  Sf  ^  E,  6.  cap.  24.  6.  But  yet  in  this  case  the  offender  committing 
part  of  the  offense  in  Middlesex^  may  be  indicted  of  misprision  of 
felony  in  Middlesex^  or  committing  part  of  the  offense  in  London^ 
may  be  indicted  of  misprision  of  felony  in  London^  and  thereupon 
fined  and  imprisoned:  and  accordingly  it  was  done  by  the  advice  of 
all  the  judges,  and  the  parties  fined,  for  every  felony  includes  mis- 
prision. 

And  yet  observe,  1.  The  felony  was  one  entire  felony  committed 
in  two  counties,  and  therefore  neither  enquirable  nor  determinable  in 
one  county;  for  the  jury  of  that  county  cannot  take  notice 
of  part  of  the  fact  committed  in  another,  and  yet  the  mispri-  [  653  ] 
sion  of  that  felony  was  inquirable  and  punishable  in  either 
county,  where  but  part  of  the  felony  was  committed,  and  yet  the 
jury  in  that  case  must  take  notice  of  the  entire  felony,  part  whereof 
was  committed  in  another  county.  2.  Altho  the  felony  itself  is  by 
the  act  limited  to  special  jurisdiction  and  manner  of  trial,  yet  the  mis- 
prision of  that  felony  was  tried  by  a  common  jury,  and  before  the 
general  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  the  county  where  the 
offense  was  committed.  In  this  offense  the  offender  hath  the  benefit 
of  clergy. 

11  H,  Q.  cap.  14.    It  was  made  felony  for  three  years  to  ship  mer- 
chandizes of  the  staple  in  any  creeks;  but  this  is  expired. 
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IS  H.  6.  cap.  15.  Exportation  of  wools,  other  than  to  the  staple 
of  Calais  or  straights  of  Morocco,  felony.  Vide  supra^  cap.  61. 
p.  642.  if  infra. 

18  H.  6.  cap.  19.  Soldiers  departing  from  their  captain  withont 
license,  felony.  This,  together  with  those  other  statutes,  of  the  same 
kind,  as  7  H.  7.  cap.  I.  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  I  shall  refer  to  the  statute  of 
2  E.  6.  cap.  2.  where  I  shall  take  the  whole  matter  of  soldiers  de- 
parting into  consideration. 

28  H.  6.  cap.  4.  It  is  felony  to  take  a  distress  in  the  counties  and 
royal  seignories  in  fFales  or  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  and  carry  them 
out  of  the  said  counties,  dutchy  or  seignories,  fyc.  saving  for  the  lords 
of  fees  distraining.  This  act  was  to  continue  only  five  years,  and 
then  expired. 

33  H.  6.  cap.  1.  If  houshold  servants,  after  the  death  of  their  mas- 
ter, violently  and  riotously  take  and  spoil  the  goods  of  their  master, 
and  the  same  distribute  among  themselves,  upon  complaint  made  by 
the  executors,  or  two  of  them,  to  the  chancellor,  the  chancellor  with 
the  advice  of  the  chief  justices  and  the  chief  baron,  or  two  of  them, 
shall  direct  writs  of  proclamation  to  the  sheriff  for  the  offenders  to 
appear  in  the  king's  bench  upon  some  day  certain,  fifteen  days  at 
least  after  the  proclamation. 

And  if  he  appear,  he  shall  be  committed  to  answer  the 
[  654  ]  suit  of  the  executors  by  bill  or  writ;  but  if  he  appear  not  at 
the  return  of  the  writ,  after  proclamation  so  made,  he  shall 
be  attaint  of  felony.   • 

This  statute  extends  to  one  executor,  if  but  one,  and  to  adminis- 
trators, if  no  executors,  to  a  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  when  no 
chancellor. 

This  was  a  process  much  in  use  in  case  of  great  offenses,  especially 
about  this  king's  reign,  to  convict  men  sometimes  in  civil  offenses, 
sometimes  in  cases  criminal  upon  default  of  appearance  at  the  return 
of  the  proclamation.     Vide  Slat.  5  H.  4.  cap.  6.  11  H.  6.  cap.  11. 

But  this  attainder  doth  not  exclude  the  offender  from  clergy.  Co. 
P.  C.  cap.  43.  p.  104. 

\2  E.  4.  cap.  5.  All  wools,  woolfells,  morling  and  shorling  of 
Westmorelandy  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  to  be 
shipped  out,  shall  be  shipped  at  Newcastle  upon  7Yr)«,and  thence  to 
Calais  or  Middleborough,  there  to  be  stapled  and  uttered,  and  all 
other  wools,  woolfells,  morling  and  shorling,  to  be  conveyed  only  to 
the  staple  of  Calais;  if  any  attempt  to  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  felony, 
saving  the  king's  prerogative  to  license  transportation  elsewhere. 
This  act  to  continue  for  five  years  only,  and  so  it  expired. 

n  E,  A.  cap.  1.  If  any  shall  carry  or  cause  to  be  carried  out  of 
this  realm  or  Wales,  any  manner  of  money  of  the  coin  of  this 
realm,  or  any  other  realm,  plate,  vessel,  mass  bullion,  jewels  of  gold 
wrought  or  unwrought,  or  silver  without  the  king's  license,  except 
the  persons  dispensed  with  by  the  statute  of  2  H.  6.  cap.  6.  it  shall 
be  felony. 

This  act  was  to  continue  only  for  seven  years. 
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And  by  the  act  of  4  H,  7.  cap,  23.  it  was  re-enacted  again  to  con- 
tinue twenty  years;  and  by  the  statute  of  1  //.  8.  cap.  13.  it  was 
continued  till  the  next  parliament,(/}  and  then  discontinued;  but 
by  the  act  of  7  E.  6.  cap.  6.  it  was  revived  for  twenty  years,  and 
then  expired ;  so  that  at  this  day  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver 
is  not  felony,  but  remains  only  under  the  penalty  of  those  statutes 
that  prohibit  its  exportation  under  pains  of  forfeiture;  for 
the  act  of  17  E,  3.  did  not  make  exportation  felony.(^}  [655] 
And  having  this  occasion  I  shall  here  once  for  all  give  an 
account  of  the  laws  in  force  against  the  exportation  of  money  and 
bullion. 

By  the  statute  of  9  E.  3.  cap.  1.  None  are  to  carry  any  sterling 
out  of  the  realm  of  Enf^land^  nor  silver  in  plate,  nor  vessel  of  gold 
or  silver,  u|)on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  same,  that  he  shall  so  carry, 
without  the  king's  license;  this  is  confirmed  in  substance  by  38  E.  3. 
cap.  2.  5  R.  2.  cap.  2. 

By  the  statute  of  2  H.  4.  cap.  5.  If  any  gold  or  silver  be  found  ia 
the  keeping  of  any  upon  his  passage  over  sea,  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
to  go  out  of  any  port  or  creek  without  the  king's  license,  it  shall  be 
forfeit,  saving  his  reasonable  expenses. 

Merchants  strangers  to  lay  out  one  half  the  proceed  of  their  mer- 
chandize upon  English  merchandize,  and  may  carry  over  the  other 
moiety. 

By  the  statute  of  4  H.  4.  cap.  15.  All  merchants,  and  strangers, 
and  others,  that  sell  merchandizes  here,  shall  lay  out  the  money 
thereby  arising  in  other  merchandizes  of  England^  to  carry  the 
same  without  carrying  any  gold  or  silver  in  coin,  plate  or  mass  out 
of  this  realm,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  all  the  same,  saving  always 
their  reasonable  expenses. 

This  act  is  still  in  force,  and  received  a  farther  confirmation  by  the 
statute  of  5  H.  4.  cap.  9.  9  H,  5.  cap.  1. 

2  H,  6.  cap.  6.  No  gold  or  silver  to  be  carried  out  of  the  realm 
contrary  to  the  former  statutes,  except  for  payment  of  the  king's  sol- 
diers, upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  value  of  the  sum  so  carried,  one 
fourth  part  to  the  discoverer,  except  ransom  of  prisoners,  and  money 
that  soldiers  carry  for  their  necessary  costs,  and  for  horses  and  sheep 
bought  in  Scotland. 

3  H.  7.  cap,  8.  All  foreign  merchants  shall  employ  their  money 
received  in  ports,  S^c.  upon  merchandize  or  commodities  of  this 
real,  the  proof  to  lie  upon  the  merchant,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
all  his  goods,  and  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  clause  of  the  statute 
of  17^.  4.  made  perpetual. 

\9  H,  7.  cap.  5.   None  to  convey  any  coin,  bullion,  or 
plate,  above  the  value  of  6*.  Sd.  out  of  this  realm  into  /re-  [  656  J 
land^  nor  convey  such  bullion,  plate  or  coin  into  any  ship, 
boat  or  other  vessel,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  thereof,  and  making  fine 
and  ransom  at  the  king's  will. 

(/)  Bat  not  af  to  the  penaltj  of  felony,  for  that  if  excepted  in  the  act 
(g)  Except  io  the  Marcher,  if  he  oonftderaled  with  any  to  export  it 
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So  the^e  sereral  statutes  lie  in  the  way  of  transportation  of  biiUioa 
or  coin,  tho  the  act  of  17  E.  4.  and  other  acts  oiaking  it  felony  are 
DOW  expired.(A) 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

COirCERNINO  THE   NEW  FELONIES  ENACTED   IN  THE   TIMES   OF   R.   3. 
H.  7.  H.  8.  E.  6.  AND  QUEEN   MART. 

I  FIND  no  new  felony  enacted  in  the  short  reign  of  i?.  3. 

By  the  statute  of  1  H,  7.  cap,  7.  ^At  erery  time  as  information 
shall  be  made  of  any  unlawful  hunting  in  any  forest,  park  or  war- 
ren by  night,  or  with  painted  faces,  to  any  of  the  king's  council,  or 
to  any  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  the  county  where  any  such  hunting 
shall  be  had,  of  any  person  so  suspected  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  any  of  the  same  council  or  justices  of  peace,  to  whom  such  infor- 
mation shall  be  made,  to  make  a  warrant  to  the  sheriff  of 
[  657  ]  the  county,  constable,  bailiff,  or  other  officer  within  the 
same  county,  to  take  and  arrest  the  same  person  or  per- 
sons,  of  whom  such  information  shall  be  made,  and  to  have  him  or 
them  before  the  maker  of  the  said  warrant,  or  any  other  of  the 
king's  said  council  or  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  county,  and  that 
the  said  counsellor  or  justice  of  peace,  before  whom  such  person  or 

Eersons  shall  be  brought,  by  his  discretion  have  power  to  examine 
im  or  them  so  brought  of  the  same  hunting,  and  of  the  said  doers 
in  that  behalf;  and  if  the  same  person  wilfully  conceals  the  same 
hunting,  or  any  person  with  him  defective  therein,  that  then  the 
same  concealment  be  against  every  person  so  concealing,  felony; 
the  same  felony  to  be  inquired  of  and  determined  as  other  felonies 
within  this  realm  have  used  to  be;  and  if  he  then  confess  the  truth, 
and  all  that  he  shall  be  examined  of  and  knoweth  in  that  behalf, 
that  then  the  said  offenses  by  him  done  be  against  the  king  our 
sovereign  lord  but  trespass  fineable,  by  reason  of  the  said  con- 
fession, at  the  next  sessions  of  the  peace  to  be  holden  for  the  same 
county  by  the  king's  justices  of  the  same  sessions  to  be  there 
sessed;  and  if  any  rescous  or  disobeyance  be  made  by  any  person, 
the  which  so  should  be  arrested,  so  that  the  execution  of  the  same 

Qi)  Bj  13  if  14  Car,  9.  cap,  31.  The  melting  down  Uie  fiWer  money  of  this  reelm  is 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  it,  tnd  double  the  value;  and  bj  15  Vat,  3.  e*p.  7.  it  is 
lawfbl  to  export  foreign  coin  or  bullion,  provided  an  entrj  be  made  thereof  at  the  onstom. 
houae:  but  b j  6  ^r  7  ffl  3.  cap,  17.  and  7  ^r  8  W,  3.  cap,  19.  before  the  same  be  ahipt,  it 
Is  neceisarj  there  should  be  a  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  court  of  aldermen  of 
London^  that  oath  had  been  made  before  them  by  the  owner  of  the  said  bullion,  and  by 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses,  that  the  said  buUion,  and  every  part  thereof,  is  foreign 
bullion,  and  that  no  part  thereof  was  the  coin  of  this  kingdom,  or  clippings  thereof,  or 
pUte  wrought  within  this  T     ' 
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warrant  thereby  be  not  had,  then  the  same  rescous  and  disobeyance 
be  felony  inquitable  and  determinable,  as  is  aforesaid ;  and  if  any 
person  be  convict  of  such  hunting  with  painted  faces,  vizors,  or 
otherwise  disguised,  to  the  intent  he  should  not  be  known,  or  of 
any  unlawful  hunting  in  the  night,  then  the  same  person  so  convict 
to  have  such  punishment,  as  he  should  have,  if  he  were  convict  of 
felony."(a) 

My  lord  Coke,  P.  C.  cap.  21.  hath  given  us  the  whole  learning  of 
this  statute,  viz. 

1.  The  hunting  with  vizors  or  painted  faces  in  the  day- 
time, and  the  hunting  in  the  night  with  or  without  such  [  65S  ] 
vizors,  is  felony;  but  the  party  may  make  it  trespass  only, 

if  he  pleases.    Dy.  50.  a. 

2.  It  doth  not  extend  to  the  forest,  or  chase,  or  park  of  the  king's, 
(6)  nor  to  forests,  parks,  or  warrens  in  reputation  only,  and  not  in 
right 

3.  The  complaint  may  be  made  to  any  one  justice  of  peace  or  of 
the  council,  and  the  warrant  may  be  granted  by  any  one. 

4.  The  warrant  must  be  in  writing  under  seal,  and  grounded  upon 
an  examination  shewing  a  probable  cause  of  suspicion. 

5.  When  the  offender  is  brought,  he  must  be  examined  of  the  fact 
done  by  himself,  and  then  of  the  fact  done  by  others,  but  not  upon 
oath. 

6.  A  hunting  without  killing  is  within  the  penalty. 

7.  Tho  the  hunting  be  not  felony,  yet  the  rescue  or  disobeyance  is 
felony. 

8.  But  the  rescue  or  disobeyance  made  felony  is  only  that  which  is 
done  by  the  party,  not  by  a  stranger. 

And  altho  the  party  rescue  himself,  yet  if  he  be  re-taken,  so  as 
execution  of  the  warrant  be  had,  it  is  no  felony. 

9.  If  the  party  plead  not  guilty,  and  is  convict  of  the  fact,  it  is 
felony;  but  if  he  confess  upon  his  arraignment,  it  then  becomes  only 
a  trespass  finable,  tho  he  denied  it  upon  his  first  examination. 

10.  It  is  held,  that  if  he  confess  not  but  conceals  upon  his  exami- 
nation before  the  justice,  this  alone  makes  it  not  felony,  neither  can 
he  be  indicted  upon  this  statute  for  such  concealment;  but  it  must  be 
a  judicial  concealment,  namely,  if  being  indicted  for  the  hunting  he 
upon  his  arraignment  conceal,  then  he  shall  be  indicted  de  novo  for 
such  concealment;  and  if  convict  thereof,  he  shall  be  attaint  of  felony 

(a)  Bat  now  hj  9  Oeo.  1.  cap,  22.  (continaed  hj  6  Oeo,  2.  cap,  37.)  it  is  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person  being  armed  with  any  ofiensive  weapona,  and 
having  their  faces  blacked  or  disgnised,  to  appear  in  any  forest,  chase,  SfC,  or  unlaw- 
fiilly  to  hunt,  kill  or  steal  any  deer,  or  rob  any  warren,  or  steal  fisJi  oat  of  any  river  or 
pond,  or  for  any  person  anlaw folly  to  hunt  any  deer  in  the  king's  forests.  See.  or 
maliciously  to  break  down  the  head  of  any  fish-pond,  whereby  the  fish  shall  be  lost  or 
destroyed. 

(6)  As  to  this  case,  a  remedy  was  provided  by  31  H,  8,  cap.  12.  whereby  this  ofienwt 
if  committed  in  tlie  king*s  forests,  dec  is  absolutely  made  felony;  but  that  statute  being 
repealed  by  the  general  clause  of  1  JS.  6.  cap,  12.  a  remedy  was  again  provided  by  th« 
statute  of  9  Oeo.  L  above-mentioned* 
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for  conceal  menty  tho  this  seems  a  difficolt  exposition  ;(r)  for  open  hii 
arraignment  for  rhe  hunting  he  only  answers  to  that  iodictmenf,  and 
is  not  examined  touching  others;  and  besides,  if  he  be  indict^  for 
the  hunting,  if  there  be  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  fact,  he  is  con* 
vict  of  felony  before  the  indictment  for  concealment  comes;  and  if 
there  be  not  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  principal,  how  shall  there 
be  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  concealment? 

11.  The  concealment  that  makes  a  felony,  must  be  a  wilful  con- 
cealment. 

By  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  2.  It  is  enacted,  ^  That  whereas 
women,  as  well  maidens,  as  widows  and  wives  having  substances, 
some  in  moveable  goods,  some  in  lands  and  tenements,  aod  some 
being  heirs  apparent  to  their  ancestors,  had  been  often  taken  by  mis- 
doers  ciltitrary  to  their  wills,  and  after  married  to  such  misdoers,  or 
to  others  by  their  assent,  or  defiled  to  the  great  displeasure  of  God, 
contrary  to  the  king's  laws,  and  disparagement  of  the  said  women, 
and  utter  heaviness  and  discomfort  of  their  friends,  and  to  evil  ex- 
ample of  others,  it  is  therefore  ordained,  established  and  enacted  by 
our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  commons  in  the  said  parliament  assembled,  and  by 
authority  of  the  same.  That  what  person  or  persons  from  henceforth 
taketh  any  women  so  against  her  will  unlawfully,  that  is  to  say,  maid, 
widow,  or  wife,  that  such  taking,  procuring,  abetting  to  the  same, 
and  also  receiving  wittingly  the  same  woman  so  taken  against  her 
will,  and  knowing  the  same,  be  felony;  and  that  such  misdoers, 
takers,  and  procurators  to  the  same,  and  receivers,  knowing  the  same 
offense  in  form  aforesaid,  be  henceforth  reputed  and  judged  as  prin- 
cipal felons.  Provided  that  this  act  extend  not  to  any  per- 
[660]  son  taking  any  woman,  only  claiming  her  as  his  ward  or 
bond-womah."[l] 

For  the  making  of  a  felony  within  this  statute,  there  must  be  these 
circumstances  on  the  part  of  the  woman:  1.  That  the  maid,  wife, 
or  widow,  have  substance  of  goods  or  latid,  or  be  heir  apparent. 
2.  That  she  be  taken  away  against  her  will.  3.  That  she  be  mar- 
ried to,  or  defiled  by  the  misdoer,  or  some  others  by  his  consent. 
Without  these  three  concurring,  it  makes  no  felony  within  this  sta- 
tute, S  fy  4  P.  ^  M.  Dallison  22.  4.  That  she  be  not  in  ward,  or  a 
bond- woman  to  the  person  that  taketh  her,  or  caiiseth  her  to  be  takea 
only  as  his  ward  or  bond-woman.  Co,  P.  C  cap.  12.  p.  61. 

In  Fullwood's  case,  M.  13.  Car.  1.  B.  R.  Cro.  p.  482.  484.  488. 

(e)  This  difficalty  arises  from  the  aforesaid  constructioa  of  the  act,  that  it  most  intend 
a  judicial  concealment,  whereas  the  act  seems  plainly  to  mean  a  concealment  upon  hia 
examination  before  the  justice;  for  after  the  act  had  given  power  to  the  justice  to  exam* 
ine  the  suspected  person,  it  immediately  adds,  and  if  the  tame  penon  woUfully  conceals, 
4*0.  the  $aid  concealment  ehall  be  felony;  and  if  he  then  eonfe$9  tke  truths  and  all  that  ka 
§haU  be  examined  of  hie  qfenee  ehall  be  but  treepaee;  the  word  then  shews  the  time  of 
oonfesniun  to  be  at  the  examination,  and  therefore  the  concealment  likewise  most  Im 
intended  to  be  at  that  time. 

[1]  Now  repealed  and  supplied  by  9.  G^  IV.  e.  31.    See  ant$^  note  to  e.  59.  p.  699. 
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492.  these  points  were  resolved:  1.  That  if  a  woman  be  taken  away 
forceably  in  the  county  of  Middlesex^  and  married  in  the  county  of 
Surrey y  the  fact  is  indictable  in  neither  county;  for  the  taking  without 
the  marriage,  nor  the  marriage  without  the  taking,  make  not  felony. 
2.  But  if  she  were  taken  in  the  county  of  Middle»exy  and  carried  into 
the  county  of  Surrey y  so  that  it  is  a  continuing  force  in  Surrey ^  tho 
begun  in  Middlesex^  and  then  she  is  married  in  Surrey^  there  the 
offender  may  be  indicted  upon  this  statute  in  Surrey.  3.  Tho  pos- 
sibly the  marriage  or  the  defilement  might  be  by  her  consent,  being 
won  thereunto  by  flatteries  after  the  taking,  yet  this  is  felony,  if  the 
first  taking  away  were  against  her  will.(rf)  4.  That  if  as  well  the  mar- 
riage as  the  taking  away  were  against  her  will,  so  that  the  marriage 
was  voidable,  yet  it  is  a  marriage  de/acio,  and  therefore  being  taken 
away  against  her  will,  and  also  married  against  her  will,  it  is  felony 
within  this  statute.  5.  That  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  indictment  to 
say,  that  she  was  taken  ed  inlentione  to  marry  or  defile  her,  because 
the  statute  hath  no  such  words  of  ed  intentione.  But  farther,  he 
marrying  her  the  same  day  he  took  her,  it  must  needs  appear,  that  it 
was  ed  intentione;  yet  these  words,  ed  intentione  ad  ipsam  mari- 
tand^f  are  usually  added  in  indictments  upon  this  statute, 
and  it  is  safest  so  to  do.  6.  That  the  woman  thus  taken  [661] 
away  and  married  may  be  sworn  and  give  evidence  against 
the  offender,  who  so  took  and  married  her,  tho  she  be  his  wife  de 
/acto.[2] 

And  all  these  points  were  accordingly  resolved,  H.  24  4*  25  Car.  2. 
in  Brown^s  case,(e}  upon  this  statute,  only  the  indictment  ran,  cepii 
ed  intentione  ad  ipsam  maritandam:  the  offender  was  convict  and 
executed:  and  the  reasons  why  the  woman  was  sworn  and  gave  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  Brown  were,  1.  Because  th.e  taking  away  of  the 
woman  and  marrying  were  the  same  day,  and  she  was  rescued  out 
of  their  hands,  and  the  offender  taken  the  next  day,  and  so  all  done 
flagrante  erimine.  2.  It  was  but  a  forced  marriage,  and  so  no  mar- 
riage de  jure.  3.  Tbere  was  no  cohabitation.  4.  Concurring  evi- 
dence to  prove  the  whole  fact.  But  had  she  freely  without  constraint 
lived  with  him  that  thus  married  her,  any  considerable  time,  her  ex- 
amination in  evidence  might  be  more  questionable. 

By  the  statute  of  39  Eliz,  cap.  9.  Clergy  is  taken  away  from  the 
principals,  procurers,  and  accessaries  before  the  offense  committed. 

By  this  act  of  3  H.  7.  the  procurers,  as  well  as  the  misdoers  them- 
selves, and  any  person  that  receives  the  woman  thus  taken  away^are 

{(f)  And  to  it  WKS  resolved  in  SwtndtenU  ease,  ilf.  1  iliiii.  StaU  TV.  Vol.  V.p.  468.  in 
which  cane  mott  of  the  other  points  here  menUooed  were  likewise  raled. 
(e)  3  Keb.  193.  i  Ven.  243. 

[2]  2  Ea»t'9  P.  C.  454,  who  cites  HaU  301,  and  the  passage  npra.  Rex  v.  Brown, 
1  Ventr.  R.  243.  Hangen  Swendten'i  case,  5  St.  TV.  456.  Wak^/uliTM  case,  2  Lew.  C. 
C.  1.  20.  279.  Reg.  v.  Yore,  1  Jebb  Sf  Sy.  R.  563.  572.  Rex  v.  Sergeant.  Ry.  Se  M.  352. 
3  Chiufe  Cr.  L.  817.  note  (y).  Roec.  on  Cr.  Ev.  115.  121.  1  OreenL  on  Ev.  ^  343. 
1  Rm$$.  on  Crim.  709,  710.  Ed.  1845. 

VOL.  L — 56 
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principals  by  this  statute,  and  so  ousted  of  clergy;  but  he  that  receires 
the  offender  knowingly,  is  only  accessary  afltr^  and  not  excluded 
from  clergy. 

Qtisere,  Whether  tho  the  receiver  of  the  woman  be  made  princi- 
pal  by  the  act  of  3  H.  7.  he  were  intended  to  be  ousted  of  clergy  by 
39  Eiiz.  cap  9. 

The  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  14.  recites,  "That  forasmuch  as  by 
quarrels  made  to  such  as  have  been  in  great  authority,  office,  and  of 
council  with  the  kings  of  this  realm,  hath  ensued  the  destruction  of 
the  kings  and  undoing  of  this  realm,  so  as  it  hath  appeared  evidently, 
when  compassing  of  the  death  of  such  as  were  the  king's  true  sub- 
jects was  had,  the  destruction  of  the  prince  was  imagined  thereby, 
and  for  the  most  part  it  hath  grown  by  the  malice  of  the  king's  own 
houshold  servants,  as  now  of  late  such  a  thing  was  like  to 
[  662  ]  have  ensued;  and  forasmuch  as  by  the  law  of  this  land,  if 
actual  deeds  be  not  had,  there  is  no  remedy  for  such  false 
compassings,  imaginations,  and  confederacies  had  against  any  lord, 
or  any  of  the  king's  council,  or  any  of  the  king's  great  officers  in  his 
houshold,  as  steward,  treasurer,  comptroller,  and  so  great  inconve- 
niences might  ensue,  if  such  ungodly  demeaning  should  not  be  straitly 
Eunished  before  that  actual  deed  were  done;  therefore  it  is  ordained 
y  the  king,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons 
of  the  said  parliament  assembled,  and  by  authority  of  the  same,  that 
from  henceforth  the  steward,  treasurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  king's 
house  for  the  time  being,  or  one  of  them,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  inquire  by  twelve  sad  men  and  discreet  persons  of  the 
exchequer  roll  of  the  king's  houshold,  if  any  person  admitted  to  be 
his  servant,  sworn,  and  his  name  put  into  the  chequer  roll  of  his 
houshold,  whatsoever  he  be,  serving  in  any  manner,  office  or  room, 
reputed,  had  or  taken,  under  the  state  or  degree  of  a  lord,  make  any 
conspiracies,  compassing,  confederacies  or  imaginations  with  any  per- 
son or  persons  to  destroy  or  murder  the  king,  or  any  lord  of  this 
realm,  or  any  other  person  sworn  to  the  king's  council,  steward, 
treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  king's  house,  that  if  it  be  found  before 
the  said  steward  for  the  time  being  by  the  said  twelve  sad  men,  that 
any  such  of  the  king's  servants  as  is  abovesaid,  hath  confederated, 
compassed,  conspired,  or  imagined,  as  is  abovesaid,  that  he  so  found 
by  that  inquiry  be  put  thereupon  to  answer,  and  the  steward,  trea- 
surer, and  comptroller,  or  two  of  them,  have  power  to  determine  the 
same  matter  according  to  the  law;  and  if  he  put  him  in  trial,  that 
then  it  be  tried  by  other  twelve  sad  men  of  the  same  houshold;  and 
that  such  misdoers  have  no  challenge  but  for  malice.  And  if  such 
misdoers  be  found  guilty  by  confession  or  otherwise,  that  the  said 
otfense  be  judged  felony,  and  they  to  have  judgment  and  execution 
as  felons  attaint  ought  to  have  by  the  common  law." 

F'ide  the  observations  of  my  lord  Coke  upon  this  act,  Co, 

[663  ]  P.  C  cap.  4.  where  on  the  part  of  the  offender  there  must 

be  these  qualifications,  viz.  1.  He  must  be  the  king's  sworn 

servant.    2.  His  name  must  be  in  the  chequer  rolL    d.  He  must  be 
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tinder  the  degree  of  a  lord.    4.  Tho  his  conspiring  with  another  not 
of  the  houshold  be  an  offense,  yet  he  only  of  the  houshold  is  the  felom 

On  the  part  of  the  person  against  whom  the  conspiracy  is,  are 
these  requisites:  1.  The  conspiracy  to  murder  the  king;  or  2.  A  lord 
of  the  realm,  but  yet  only  such  as  is  sworn  of  the  king's  privy  coun* 
cil.  3.  Any  other  of  the  king's  privy  council,  tho  under  the  degree 
of  a  lord.  4.  The  steward,  treasurer,  or  comptroller  of  the  king's 
house,  tho  neither  a  lord  nor  of  the  privy  council. 

The  power  to  hear  and  determine.  1.  The  steward,  treasurer,  and 
comptroller,  [or  any  two  of  them,  have  power  to  determine,*]  tho 
the  act  saith,  they  or  any  one  of  them  may  inquire.  2.  If  a  servant 
of  the  king's  house,  ui  supra,  conspire  the  death  of  the  steward, 
treasurer,  and  comptroller,  yet  they  remain  the  only  judges  in  this 
cause  by  this  act,  tho  they  may  take  others  to  their  assistance,  yet 
none  but  they  sit  as  judges.  3.  The  presentment  and  trial  must  be 
only  by  the  servants  of  the  houshold.  4.  The  inquiry  may  be  by 
twelve  or  more,  but  the  trial  only  by  twelve.  5.  No  challenge  but 
for  malice.  6.  The  conspiracy  must  be  plotted  in  the  king's  hous- 
hold.    7.  The  offender  is  to  have  his  clergy. 

And  no/e,  this  being  a  new  made  felony,  and  the  manner  of  its 
determination  particularly  limited,  it  is  not  determinable  before  any 
other  judges,  or  in  any  other  courts,  neither  in  the  king's  bench,  oyer 
and  terminer,  or  gaol  delivery.  Quare,  whether  their  session  must 
not  be  in  the  king's  house. 

By  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  There  is  provision  of  felony  against 
captains  and  soldiers  leaving  their  service ;  but  this  I  shall  take  up 
hereafter,  as  also  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  which  I  shall  refer  to 
4  4-  5  P.  4*  Af.  cap.  3. 

I  come  to  the  time  of  H.  8.  which  was  fruitful  in  enact- 
ing new  treasons  and^new  felonies^  and  new  offenses  as  to  [  664  ] 
Prasmunire. 

But  there  were  two  acts  of  parliament,  that  repeald  as  all  new  trea- 
sons and  misprisions  of  treasons,  so  all  new  felonies  enacted  at  any 
time  after  the  first  day  of  the  reign  of  Henry  8.  viz. 

1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  Whereby  it  is  enacted,  <<  That  all  offenses  made 
felony  by  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament  made  since  the  23d  day  of 
j9prily  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  H.  8.  not  being  felony 
before,  and  also  all  and  every  the  branches  and  articles  mentiond, 
or  in  any  ways  declared  in  any  of  the  said  statutes  concerning  the 
making  of  any  offense  or  offenses  to  be  felony,  not  being  felony 
before ;  and  all  pains  and  forfeitures  concerning  the  same,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  from  henceforth  be  repeald,  and  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect." 

1  Mar.  cap.  1.  whereby  it  is  enacted,  '^  That  all  offenses  made 
felony,  or  limited  to  be  within  the  case  of  Prsemunire,  by  any  act  or 
acts  of  parliament,  statute  or  statutes  made  since  the  first  day  of  the 

*  The  words  here  in  the  MS.  mre,  Or  any  oim  or  any  two  of  them  Kavt  power  to  inquirOf 
but  they  seem  plain]/  to  have  been  lo  written  by  miitake,  the  sense  requiring  them  to 
be  as  above. 
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first  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  8.  not  being  felony  before^  nor 
within  the  case  oi  Prxmunircj  and  all  and  every  branch,  article  and 
clause  mentiond,  or  in  any  ways  declared  in  any  of  the  said  statutes 
concerning  the  making  of  any  offense  or  offenses  to  be  felony,  or 
within  the  case  of  Prmmunire  before,  and  all  pains  and  forfeitures 
concerning  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  shall  from  henceforth  be  repeald 
and  utterly  void,  and  of  none  effect." 

The  former  of  these  statutes,  and  also  the  latter  repeald  all  new 
felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  H.  8.  who  began  his  reign  ^pril  22. 
1509.  and  the  latter  of  these  statutes  repeald  also  the  new  created 
felonies  in  the  reign  of  E,  6. 

But  neither  of  these  statutes  did  extend  to  piracy  or  robbery  upon 
the  sea,  nor  any  such  act  as  concerned  matter  of  proceedings  touch- 
ing felonies,  that  were  such  before  the  time  of  H,  8.  and  therefore 
those  statutes  in  the  time  of  H.  8.  that  concerned  clergy,  sanctuary, 
peremptory  challenge,  place  or  manner  of  trial  of  felons,  or 
[665]  the  erecting  of  new  jurisdictions  for  their  trial,  as  that  of 
33  H,  8.  cap.  12.  for  felonies  in  the  king's  court;  for  these  acts 
were  not  constitutive  of  new  felonies,  but  only  directions  of  the  course 
of  proceedings  in  cases  of  old  felonies. 

Those  statutes  that  made  ne\r  felonies  both  in  the  time  of  H.  8. 
and  E,  6.  are  therefore  of  these  kinds,  viz. 

1.  Such  as  were  enacted  de  novo  in  the  times  of  H.  8.  and  E.  6. 
and  were  never  after  revived  or  re-enacted  by  any  subsequent  act  of 
parliament;  such  were  those  of  31  H.  8.  cap.  2.  of  breaking  the 
beads  of  ponds,  and  taking  fish,  31  H.  8.  cap.  12.  and  32  H.  8.  cap. 
11.  stealing  of  hawks  eggs,  and  hunting  in  the  king's  forests,  j-c. 
S3  H.  8.  cap.  8.  of  witchcraft.  33  H,  8.  cap.  14.  of  prophecies. 
37  H.  8.  cap.  6.  The  burning  of  a  frame  of  timber.  37  H.  8.  cap.  10. 
Libellous  papers  charging  men  to  have  spoken  treason.  23  //.  8. 
cap.  11.  Breaking  prison. 

2.  Such  as  were  repeald  but  enacted  again  in  the  same  kind,  but 
with  some  alterations,  as  22  H.  8.  cap.  10.  concerning  EgyptianSy 
altered  hy  \  fy  2  P.  6;  M.  cap.  4.  and  by  5  Eliz,  cap.  20. 

3.  Such  as  were  de  novo  enacted  to  be  felonies  in  the  times  of 
H.  8.  and  E.  6.  and  repeald,  but  re-enacted  again,  as  22  H.  8.  cap,  1 1. 
touching  cutting  of  Powdike^  renewed  by  2  4*  3  P.  4*  -W.  cap.  19. 
3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  concerning  soldiers,  re-enacted  in  a  great  measure  by 

2  E.  6.  cap.  2.  and  4  4*  5  P.  4-  M.  cap.  3.  21  H.  8.  cap.  7.  servants 
embezzling  their  masters  goods,  by  5  Eliz.  cap.  10.  25  H.  8.  cap,  6. 
concerning  buggery,  by  5  Eliz.  cap.  17.  23  H.  8.  cap.  16.  concern- 
ing Scoichmen^  re-enacted  by  1  Eliz.  cap.  7.  but  finally  repeald  by 
4^ac.  1.  cap.  1. 

4.  Some  offenses  were  made  felony  by  former  acts  of  parliament 
before  H.  8.  but  had  additions  to  them,  extending  the  felonies  farther 
than  the  old  acts,  some  such  thing  may  be  found  in  the  statute  of 

3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  concerning  soldiers  in  relation  to  the  statute  of  7  H.  7. 
cap.  1.  and  then  the  old  felonies  stand,  but  the  additional  felonies  are 
repeald. 
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Concerning  the  first  of  these  ranks  of  acts  I  shall  say  nothing; 
because  they  are  now  utterly  void;  but  concerning  the  other  three 
ranks  of  statutes,  I  shall  proceed  according  to  their  order  of  time. 

First,  For  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  cap,  5.  as  also  that  of  2  E.  6.  cap. 
2,  concerning  soldiers,  I  shall  refer  them  to  the  statute  o{4  ^  5.  P.ljr 
M.  cap.  18. 

By  the  statute  of  21  H.  8.  cap,  7.  it  is  enacted,  "That  all  and  sin- 
gular servants,  to  whom  any  caskets,  jewels,  money,  goods  or  chat- 
tels, by  his  or  their  masters  or  mistresses,  shall  from  henceforth  be 
deHvered  to  keep,  that  if  any  such  servant  or  servants  withdraw 
themselves  from  their  masters  or  mistresses,  and  go  away  with  the 
said  caskets,  jewels,  money,  goods  or  chattels,  or  any  part  thereof,  to 
the  intent  to  steal  the  same,  and  defraud  his  or  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses thereof,  contrary  to  the  trust  and  confidence  to  him  or  them 
put  by  his  or  their  masters  or  mistresses,. or  else  being  in  the  service 
of  his  or  their  master  or  mistresses  without  any  assent  or  command- 
ment of  his  master  or  mistress,  embezzle  the  same  caskets,  jewels, 
money,  goods  or  chattels,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  otherwise  convert 
the  same  to  his  own  use  with  like  purpose  to  steal  it,  that  if  the  said 
casket,  jewels,  money,  goods  or  chattels,  that  any  such  servant  shall 
go  away  with,  or  which  he  shall  embezzle  with  purpose  to  steal  as 
aforesaid,  be  of  the  value  of  forty  shillings,  or  above,  that  then  the 
same  false,  fraudulent,  or  untrue  act  and  demeanor  shall  from  hence- 
forth be  deemed  and  adjudged  felony,  &c.  Provided  it  extends  not 
to  apprentices,  nor  to  any  person  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years ; 
but  every  such  apprentice  or  person  within  that  age  doing  that  act 
shall  be  and  stand  in  the  like  case  as  they  were  before  the  making 
of  this  act.    This  act  to  endure  till  the  next  parliament." 

By  the  act  of  27  H.  8.  cap,  17.  Clergy  was  taken  away  in  this 
case,  if  the  indictment  were  laid  specially  upon  the  act  of  21  H,  8. 
and  pursuant  to  the  same;  and  by  the  act  of  28  H,  8.  cap.  2.  this  act 
of  21  H.  8.  was  made  perpetual;  but  by  the  act  of  1  E,  6.  cap.  12. 
these  acts  were  both  repealed. 

But  again,  by  the  act  of  5  Eliz,  cap.  10.  this  act  of  21 
H.  8.  was  re-enacted  and  revived,  yet  it  did  not  revive  the  [  667  ] 
act  of  27  H.  8.  cap.  17.  for  taking  away  clergy.  1.  Because 
the  words  of  the  reviving  act  of  5  Eliz.  revive  only  the  act  of 
21  H.  S.  specially  and  particularly  by  name,  and  not  any  other 
incident  act  concerning  clergy.  And  again,  2.  Because  the  acts 
taking  away  clergy  were  specially  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  E.  6. 
cap.  12,  except  in  those  cases  there  particularly  enumerated,  so 
that  at  this  day  a  party  indicted  and  convict  upon  this  statute  hath 
his  clergy.(/) 

And  notCj  that  in  this  case,  and  all  other  cases  of  this  nature 
where  a  statute  is  repealed  and  re-enacted,  an  indictment  or  infor- 

(/)  Bat  by  13  Ann.  cap.  7.  Clergy  it  in  inch  eaie  taken  away  from  facts  committed 
in  any  houae  or  oot-honae,  except  aa  to  apprenticea  under  the  age  of  fifteen  yeara,  rob* 
bing  their  maatera. 
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ination  may  conclude  either  contra  formam  statutorum,  or  contra 
formam  statuti,  for  it  shall  be  intended  the  last  statute.  And  so  it 
is,  if  a  statute  be  but  temporary  and  then  expires,  and  then  is  re- 
enacted;  but  if  a  statute  be  continued  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  and  before  that  next  session  be  ended  it  is  continued 
over,  the  indictment  may  run  contra  formam  of  the  first  statute,  for 
it  never  was  interrupted,  or  it  may  conclude  contra  formam  statu- 
torum.  P.  42  Eliz.  B,  R.  Dingfy  and  Moore, {g)  Af.  31  ^  38  Etiz. 
B.  R.  Milt's  case. 

This  statute  was  introductive  of  a  new  law,  when  the  goods  were 
actually  delivered  to  the  servant  that  goes  away  with  them;  for 
where  there  is  such  a  delivery  it  could  not  at  common  law  be  a 
felony. 

But  yet  a  servant  might  be  guilty  of  felony  at  common  law,  if  he 
takes  the  goods  of  his  master  feloniously,  nay,  tho  they  be  goods 
under  their  charge,  as  a  shepherd,  butler,  4*^*  vide  supra,  cap.  43. 
p.  505.  and  for  this  he  may  be  indicted  at  this  day  as  a  felony  at 
common  law,  and  of  this  felony  at  common  law,  an  apprentice  or 
servant  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  be  guilty,  and  indicted 
thereof  at  common  law. 

And  therefore  tho  the  statute  of  21  H.  8.  exempt  an  apprentice  or 
servant  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  from  the  pain  of 
[  668  ]  felony  enacted  de  novo  by  this  statute,  namely,  where  goods 
are  actually  delivered  to  him,  yet  it  leaves  him  in  the  same 
condition  as  to  any  felony  at  common  law,  as  if  he  were  not  except- 
ed;  and  therefore  if  my  butler  or  shepherd,  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  or  if  my  apprentice  takes  away  my  goods  feloniously  without 
my  actual  delivery,  tho  they  are  under  the  value  of  forty  shillings, 
be  is  indictable  of  felony  at  common  law. 

If  I  deliver  my  servant  a  bond  to  receive  money,  or  deliver  him 
goods  to  sell,  and  he  receives  the  money  upon  the  bond  or  goods, 
and  goes  away  with  it,  this  is  not  felony  at  common  law  because  the 
money  is  delivered  to  him,  nor  felony  by  this  statute,  because  tho 
the  bond  or  goods  were  delivered  him  by  the  master,  yet  the  money 
was  not  so  delivered  by  the  master.  Dy.  5.  a,  Co.  P.  C.  cap,  44, 
And  yet  by  the  very  payment  of  the  money  to  the  servant  to  the 
master's  use,  the  master  is  by  law  said  to  be  actually  possessed  of 
this  money;  and  if  taken  away  from  the  servant  by  a  trespasser  or 
robber,  the  master  may  have  a  general  action  of  trespass,  or  action 
upon  the  statute  of  hue  and  cry. 

But  it  is  held,  that  if  the  master  delivers  to  the  servant  twenty 
pounds  in  silver  to  change  it  into  gold  at  the  goldsmith's  or  leather 
to  make  shoes,  and  he  run  away  with  the  gold  or  shoes,  it  is  felony. 
Crompt.  Justic.  35.  b. 

If  ^.  hath  two  servants,  B,  and  C.  B,  by  the  command  of  •<9.  the 
master,  and  in  his  presence  delivers  the  master's  goods  to  C  by  the 

(g)  Cro,  Eliz.  750. 
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master's  command,  and  C.  runs  away  with  it,  this  is  felony  within 
the  statute,  for  it  is  the  master's  delivery;  but  suppose  it  be  de- 
livered by  the  master's  command,  but  in  the  master's  absence, 
guasre,  whether  this  be  within  the  statute,  and  what  difference  there 
is  between  this  case  and  the  receiving  money  from  a  creditor  by  the 
master's  directions?  yet  vide  Dy,  5.  it  seems  felony. 

If  the  master's  wife  delivers  goods  of  the  master  to  the  servant  to 
keep,  and  he  goes  away  with  it,  it  seems  this  is  within  the  statute, 
for  he  hath  them  by  delivery  of  his  mistress,  and  the  master's  wife  is 
as  well  his  mistress,  as  if  she  were  sole,  vidt  statute  25  £.3.  for  petit 
treason. 

By  the  statute  of  22  H,  8.  cap.  11.  Every  perverse  and 
malicious  cutting  down  of  the  new  Powdikt  of  Marshland^  [  669  ] 
or  of  the  old  Powdike  of  the  isle  of  £/y,  or  of  any  part 
thereof,  or  of  any  other  bank,  being  part  of  the  rind  and  uttermost 
part  of  the  country  of  Marshland^  made  for  the  defense  thereof, 
other  than  working  upon  the  same  for  repairing  or  amending  the 
fortifying  thereof,  is  enacted  to  be  felony. 

This  act  was  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  but 
is  revived  by  2  ^*  3  P.  fy  M.  cap.  19.  and  so  continues. 

But  the  offender  hath  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  statute  of  23  H.  8.  cap.  16.  The  selling  of  a  horse  to  a 
Scoichmatij  or  delivering  a  horse  in  Scotland  is  made  felony. 

This  was  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  and  tho  made  penal  by  the 
act  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  5.  yet  never  revived,(A)  and  the  acts  of  this  kind 
are  repealed  by  4  Jac.  I.  cap.  I.  as  to  Scotland. 

By  the  act  of  25  H.  8.  cap.  6.  buggery  with  mankind  or  beast  is 
enacted  to  be  felony,  and  the  felon  excluded  from  clergy. 

This  statute  was  repealed  by  the  general  act  of  1  E,  6.  cap.  12.  and 
in  2  E.  6.  cap.  29.  it  was  enacted  to  be  felony  without  clergy,  but 
without  loss  of  lands  or  goods,  or  corruption  of  blood. 

But  this  act  of  2  E.  6.  was  repealed  by  the  statute  of  1  Mar. 
cap.  I.  and  so  both  acts  stood  repealed  until  5  Eliz. 

But  by  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  17.  the  entire  act  of  25  H.  8. 
cap.  6.  is  revived  and  re-enacted,  so  that  this  offense  stands  at  this 
day  absolutely  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

To  make  buggery  there  must  be  penetratiOj  as  in  case  of  rape. 
Vide  suprOj  p.  628. 

A  woman  may  be  guilty  of  buggery  with  a  beast  within  this 
statute. 

If  buggery  be  committed  upon  a  man  of  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion, both  are  felons  within  this  law.  [  670  ] 

But  if  with  a  man  under  the  age  of  discretion,  viz.  four- 
teen years  old,  then  the  buggerer  only  is  the  felon. 

Those  that  are  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  are  all  principals;  the 
statute  making  it  felony  generally;  there  are  or  may  be  accessaries 

{h)  This  mait  be  tome  mistake  in  the  MS.  for  thif  itatate  was  refiTed,  at  our  aathor 
himself  says  a  Uule  above,  p.  S65.  hj  1  EUm.  cap,  7.  tho  afterwardi  repeai*d  bj 
4  Joe.  I  cap. 
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hefort  and  after ^  as  in  case  of  rape.  But  tho  none  oi  the  principals 
are  admitted  to  their  clergy,  yet  accessaries  btfiirt  and  afler  are  not 
excluded  from  clergy. 

Touching  the  time  of  E,  6. 1  do  not  find  any  new  felony  enacted, 
but  that  of  2  4*  3  i?.  6.  cap,  6.  which  I  shall  hereafter  consider,  when 

1  come  to  4  4*  5  P.  4-  AT.  cap.  3. 

In  the  time  of  queen  Mary  we  find  these  statutes  following 
making  new  felonies. 

By  the  statute  olXfy^P.SfM,  cap.  4.  <<  If  any  outlandish  people 
calling  themselves  or  being  called  \£;^y;9/faiij,  shall  remain  in  this 
realm  or  Wale9  one  month  at  one  or  several  times.  And  if  any 
person  being  fourteen  years  old,  which  hath  been  seen  or  found  in 
the  fellowship  of  such  EgyptianSj  or  which  hath  disguised  him  or 
herself  like  them,  shall  remain  here  or  in  fVaks  one  month  either  at 
one  or  several  times,  it  is  felony.**(i) 

The  trial  to  be  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  where  they  are 
taken,  and  not  per  tnedietaiem  lingusB,  no  sanctuary  or  clergy  to  be 
allowed. 

A  proviso,  that  it  extend  not  to  their  children  under  thirteen  years 
old. 

And  by  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  20.  the  act  of  I  ^2  P.  4r  ^-i^ 
confirmed  and  extended  to  all  above  the  age  of^  fourteen  years,  that 
shall  be  found  in  the  company  of  vagabonds,  commonly  called  or 
calling  themselves  Egyptians,  or  counterfeiting  or  disguising  them- 
selves by  their  apparel,  speech  or  behaviour  like  them,  if  they  con- 
tinue one  month,  altho  they  are  persons  born  in  the  king's  dominions* 
Clergy  is  ousted. 

I  have  not  known  these  statutes  much  put  in  execution, 
[  671  ]  only  about  twenty  years  since  at  the  assizes  at  Bury  about 
thirteen  were  condemned  and  executed  for  this  offense. 

I  am  now  come  to  that,  which  I  have  all  along  promised,  namely, 
the  felony  of  soldiers  running  from  their  captains,  enacted  by  several 
statutes,  as  namely,  \8  H.  6.  cap.  19.  7  H.  7.  cap.  I.  S  H.  S.  cap.  5. 

2  ^  S  E.  6.  cap.  2.  repealM  by  1  Mar.  cap.  I.  and  revived  by  4  4*  5 
P.  4-  M.  cap.  5.  and  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  5. 

I  shall  take  up  the  whole  matter  together,  beginning  with  the  an- 
tient  statutes,  and  so  descending  downwards  to  the  latter. 

By  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  18.  It  is  recited,  <<That  divers  cap- 
tains, that  were  retained  by  indenture  to  serve  th^  king,  some  beyond 
the  seas  and  some  in  the  marches,  had  defrauded  the  soldiers  under 
their  retinue  of  their  pay;  and  enacts,  that  no  captain,  which  shall 
have  the  conduct  of  such  retinue,  and  shall  receive  the  king's  wages 
or  the  same,  shall  abate  his  soldiers  their  wages,  except  it  be  for 
I  heir  cloathing,  that  is  to  say,  if  they  shall  be  waged  for  half  a  year^ 
ten  shillings  a  gown  for  a  gentleman,  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 

(t)  Oar  author  bai  here  copied  from  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  39.  where  the  two  ttatntei  of 
1  Sf  2  P.  Sf  M.  and  5  Elix.  cap.  20.  are  blended  together;  for  this  laat  claue  and 
the  wordfl  at  one  or  teveral  ltme«  in  the  first  claoM  beloDfi^  to  6  Eliz.  and  not  ta 
HUP.^M. 
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a  yeoman,  upon  pain  to  forfeit  twenty  pounds  for  a  spear,  ten  pounds 
for  a  bow  to  the  king,  for  whom  he  did  abate." 

And  by  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  19.  It  is  recited  and  enacted, 
as  followeth,  <^  Whereas  many  soldiers,  which  have  taken  parcel  of 
their  wages  of  their  captains,  and  so  have  rouster'd  and  been  entred 
of  record  the  king's  soldiers  before  his  commissioners  for  such  terms, 
for  which  their  masters  have  indented,  have  sometimes,  presently 
after  their  muster  and  receiving  part  or  all  of  their  wages,  departed 
and  gone  where  they  will,  and  have  not  passed  the  sea  with  their 
captains,  and  some  passed  the  sea,  and  long  within  their  terms  de- 
parted from  their  captains  and  the  king's  service,  without  apparent 
license  to  them  granted  by  their  captains,  to  the  great  damage,  S^c.  it 
is  enacted,  that  every  man  so{k)  mustering  and  receiving  the  king's 
wages,  which  departeth  from  his  captain  within  his  term,  in 
any  manner  aforesaid,  (except  notorious  sickness  by  the  visi-  [  672  ] 
tation  of  God  suffers  him  not  to  go,  and  which  he  shall  cer- 
tify presently  to  his  captain,  and  repay  his  money,  so  that  he  may 
provide  him  for  another  soldier  in  his  place)  he  shall  be  punished  as 
a  felon,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  the  same;  and  that  no  soldier,  man  of  arms  or  archer  so 
mustered  of  record,  and  going  with  his  captain  beyond  the  sea  shall 
return  into  England  within  the  term  for  which  his  captain  hath  re- 
tained him,  nor  leave  his  captain  there  in  the  king's  service,  and  ia 
adventure  of  the  war,  except  he  hath  reasonable  cause  by  him  shewed 
to  his  captain,  and  by  him  to  the  chief  in  the  country  having  royal 
power,  and  thereupon  shall  have  a  license  of  the  said  captain  wit- 
nessed under  his  seal,  and  shewing  the  cause  of  his  license;  and  if 
any  that  doth  muster  of  record  come  without  letters  testimonial  of  his 
captain  within  his  term  on  this  side  the  sea,  the  mayors,  Src.  shall 
arrest  them,  and  detain  them  until  it  be  inquired  of,  and  if  it  be  found 
by  inquiry  before  the  justice  of  peace,  and  proved,  that  they  have 
mustered  of  record  and  departed  from  their  captains  without  license, 
as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  punished  as  felons."  But  it  took  not  away 
clergy. 

By  this  act  it  appears,  that  the  method  of  those  times  was,  that  as 
well  the  soldiers  as  the  captains  were  under  a  contract  to  serve  in  the 
war,  some  for  longer  time,  some  for  shorter,  and  sometimes  the  sub- 
ordinate soldiers  contracted  with  the  king,  but  most  commonly  the 
captain  contracted  with  the  king  to  serve  him  with  such  a  number 
of  men  raised  by  himself  for  such  a  time,  as  half  a  year  or  the  like, 
and  the  captain  made  his  contract  with  his  soldiers  (therefore 
called  his  retinue,)  and  the  captain  received  the  pay  for  himself  and 
them. 

And  this  method  continued  until  7  H.  7.  and  for  a  long  time  after, 
as  appears  by  the  whole  preamble  and  body  of  the  statute  of  7  H.  7. 
cap.  1. 

(Jo)  This  word  [to]  rettraiM  the  ttatate  to  loldiert  retain*d  in  the  manner  mentioned 
in  the  act,  which  method  of  retainer  being  now  diauaed,  thia  atatute  ia  cooaequenUj  be- 
come of  little  force. 
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B7  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  ^  That  every  captain  and  petit  cap- 
tain having  under  them  retinue  of  any  soldier  or  soldiers  at  the 
king's  wages  shall,  under  pains  in  the  same  act  limited,  pay  to  their 
retinue  of  soldiers  their  wages  rateably,as  it  is  allowed  by  the  king 
or  the  treasurer  of  his  wars,  and  that  within  six  days  next  after  they 
have  received  it;  and  if  any  soldier,  being  no  captain,  immediately 
retained  with  the  king,  which  hereaAer  shall  be  in  wages  and  re- 
tained, or  takes  any  preU  to  serve  the  king  upon  the  sea  or  upon  the 
land  beyond  the  sea,  departs  out  of  the  king's  servrce  without  license 
of  his  captain,  that  such  departing  be  felony  without  the  privilege  of 
clergy;  and  the  justices  in  every  shire,  where  such  offender  is  takeOi 
shall  hear  and  determine  the  offense,  as  if  done  in  the  same  connty; 
and  their  departure  and  retainer,  if  traversed,  shall  be  tried  in  the 
same  county  where  taken."  But  this  act  extended  not  to  soldiers 
impressed  to  serve  in  England. 

JBy  this  statute  it  appears,  that  the  retainer  of  the  captain  was  by 
contract  with  the  king,  and  he  by  the  same  contract  was  to  provide 
the  soldiers,  which  were  to  be  at  the  king's  pay.  This  is  continued 
also  till  3  H.  8.  as  appears  by  the  preamble  and  body  of  the  act  of 
3  H.  8.  cap.  5. 

By  that  act  of  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  The  same  punishment  is  enacted 
upon  soldiers  departing  without  license,  only  here  it  is  without  license 
of  the  king*s  lieutenant. 

By  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  It  is  receiving  wages  or  prest  to  serve 
the  icing  upon  or  beyond  the  sea ;  here  it  is  to  serve  the  king  upon 
the  sea,  or  upon  the  land,  or  beyond  the  sea,  which  is  larger  than 
7  H.  7.  for  it  extends  to  land  service,  and  the  punishment  is  limited 
to  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  counties  where  taken. 

Proviso,  that  it  extend  not  to  captains  or  soldiers  retained  to  serve 
in  Calais^  ^c.  Berwick.or  Wales. 

It  is  resolved  6  Co.  Rep.  27.  a.  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  that  both 

these  statutes  have  continuance,  and  the  word  {king)  extends  to  the 

successors  of  those  kings,(m)  and  altho  by  the  statute  of 

[  674  ]  1  jB.  6.  and  1  Mar.  all  new  felonies  made  since  the  first  day 

of  the  reign  of  //.  8.  that  were  not  felonies  before,  are  re- 

Cealed,  yet  inasmuch  as  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  enacts  no  new  felony, 
ut  what  was  felony  by  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  iho  it  vary  as  to  the  person, 
that  is  to  grant  the  license,  and  the  persons  that  are  to  try  it,(*)  yet 
it  was  in  truth  no  new  felony,  and  therefore  it  is  held  the  statute  of 
3  H.  8.  was  not  repealed  by  1  Mar,  or  1  E.  6. 

But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  repealed  by  1  E.  6.  and  1  Mar.  for  to 
depart  without  license  of  the  captain,  and  to  depart  without  license 
of  the  king's  lieutenant,  are  several  offenses,  for  suppose  he  had  the 
lieutenant's  license  and  not  the  captain's,  it  is  not  excuse  enough 
within  7  H.  7.  and  if  he  had  the  captain's  license  and  not  the  lieu- 
tenant's, it  excuseih  not  within  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  But  then 
guierey  whether  the  exception  for  clergy  of  men  in  orders,  or  of  sol- 
Cm)  Vid€Qnifm,f§f.lOO. 
(*)  The  persona  unfwwerM  to  try  it  are  Um  tame  bj  both  itatatea. 
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diers  in  Calais,  Berwick,  and  Wales,  extends  to  the  statute  of 
7  H,  7.  cap.  1. 

If  this  variance  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  be  a  repeal  of  the  statute 
of  7  H,  7.  then  they  are  both  repealed,  that  of  7  H,  7.  by  3  H,  8.  and 
that  of  3  H.  8.  by  1  E,  6.  and  1  Mar. 

The  statute  of  2  4'  3  E.  6.  cap.  2.  recites, "  That  whereas  divers 
of  the  king's  subjects,  according  to  their  bounden  duties,  have 
appointed  and  sent  into  the  parts  beyond  the  seas  and  into  Scolland 
many  able  persons  and  soldiers  with  horses  and  harness  meet  to 
serve  the  king  in  his  wars  to  their  great  charges  and  costs,  yet  some 
of  the  soldiers  so  sent  have,  contrary  to  their  bounden  duty,  sold  or 
converted  the  said  horses  or  harness,  whereby  the  king  hath  been 
destitute  of  their  service,  and  the  owners  who  sent  them  have  been 
deceived  of  their  horses  and  harness,  and  less  able  to  refurnish  other 
like  soldiers  with  horses  and  harness  at  such  time  as  they  shall  be 
commanded  by  the  King.'' 

It  is  enacted,  <<  That  if  any  soldier  hereafter  serving  the  king  in  his 
wars  in  any  of  his  dominions,  or  on  the  seas,  or  beyond  the  seas, 
shall  hereafter  purloin,  fyc.  such  horses  or  arms,  he  shall  be  commit- 
ted by  the  lieutenant,  fyc.  upon  due  proof  or  testimony,  till 
satisfaction,  fyc.  And  if  any  soldiers  serving,  as  is  aforesaid,  [  675  J 
depart  without  license  of  his  lieutenant  or  other  above- 
named  with  booty  or  otherwise,  being  in  the  enemies  country,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  king's  service,  or  out  of  any  garrison,  where  he  or 
they  be  appointed  to  serve,  that  then  every  such  soldier  so  departing 
without  license,  shall  be  taken  and  judged  as  a  felon  without  benefit 
of  clergy  or  sanctuary;  and  the  justices  of  every  shire,  where  he  is 
taken,  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  the  offense,  as  if  com- 
mitted  in  the  same  county. 

"Provisions  against  captains  short  pay,^c.  Provided  not  to  extend 
to  detaining  of  wages  for  victuals,  harness,  weapons,  or  for  dLuypresi 
money  provided  and  delivered  to  such  soldier." 

Noia^  This  act,  tho  it  vary  from  the  preamble  of  the  other  acts  of 
7  H.  7.  and  3  H.  8.  and  recites,  that  the  king's  subjects  according  to 
their  bounden  duty  had  sent  men  and  soldiers,  doth  not  necessarily 
infer  a  compulsive  power  upon  the  persons  so  to  send,  or  so  to  go; 
I.  Unless  they  were  bound  by  tenure  to  attend  in  person  or  sendf 
such  were  tenants  by  knights  service.(n)  2.  Unless  obliged  by  the 
statute  of  11  H.  7.  cap.  18.  or  19  H.  7.  cap.  1.  as  having  offices,  pen- 
sions, or  lands  given  by  the  king,  who  by  these  statutes  were  bound 
to  follow  the  king  in  his  wars,  but  at  tha  king's  wages,  by  those 
statutes  which  were  held  perpetual.  3.  Or  unless  they  had  con- 
tracted with  the  king  to  find  him  soldiers,  for  this  course  was  not 
wholly  out  of  use,  and  the  preamble  seems  to  import  as  much,  for 
they  sent  their  soldiers,  and  when  they  thus  departed  with  their  arms 
were  bound  to  refurnish  others. 

And  tho  there  be  mention lof  prest  money  in  this  act;  yet  in  truth 

(A)  See  Co.  LU.  p.  7a  a.  i  103. 
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it  was  imprest  money,  or  the  earnest  of  the  contract  between  tbt 
king  by  the  captain  and  the  soldiers,  and  not  as  is  now  used. 

But  yet  upon  this  act  two  things  are  observable.  1.  That  this  ad 
did  not  make  the  departure  of  any  soldier  to  be  felony, 
[  676  ]  unless  he  were  actually  in  the  king's  service  in  his  warSi 
6  Co.  Rep.  27.  a.  case  of  soldiers. 

2.  Tho  this  felony  was  in  substance  the  same,  that  was  enacted 
by  7  H.  7.  yet  the  general  clause  of  the  act  of  1  Mar.  cap.  1.  re- 
pealed it. 

And  this  is  accordingly  so  recited  by  the  statute  o{  4  ^  5  P.  ^  M. 
cap.  3.  which  doth  recite  it  to  be  repealed,  and  therefore  by  an  ex- 
press enacting  clause  renews  that  clause  of  the  statute  o(2  ^  3  E.S. 
that  makes  such  departure  felony. 

By  the  statute  of  5  EHz.  cap.  5.  It  is  recited,  **  That  it  hath  been 
doubted,  whether  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  19.  did  or  ought  to 
extend  to  mariners  and  gunners  serving  on  the  seas  taking  wages  of 
the  king  or  queen.  It  is  expressed,  ordained,  and  enacted  and 
declared,  that  the  said  statute  in  all  pains,  forfeitures  and  other 
things  did  and  doth,  and  hereafter  shall  extend  as  well  to  all  and 
every  mariner  and  gunner  having  taken,  or  that  shall  hereafter  take 
^est  or  wages  to  serve  the  queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  same  did  or  doth  to  any  soldier;  any 
diversity  of  opinion,  doubt,  or  matter  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.''   But  this  takes  not  away  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

In  Co.  Rep.  27.  a.  The  case  of  soldiers.  The  case  was,  that 
divers  soldiers  after  they  were  prest,  and  going  towards  Ireland  to 
serve  affainst  the  rebels  there,  and  before  they  had  served  in  the 
war,  did  depart  and  ealoigne  themselves;  hereupon  it  was  resolved 
by  all  the  judges  of  England^  43  Eliz.  upon  a  reference  to  them 
made,  as  it  seems,  1.  That  this  case  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
18  H.  6.  but  that  act  is  now  of  little  use,  because  that  act  refers  to 
the  antient  manner  of  retaining  soldiers,  which  was  usual  between 
the  king  and  great  men,  to  serve  the  king  with  such  a  number  of 
men  for  a  certain  time.  2.  That  the  statute  of  2  4*  3  E.  6.  cap.  2. 
revived  by  A  fy  5  P.  fy  M.  extended  not  to  this  case,  for  that  sta- 
tute extended  to  the  departure  of  a  soldier  after  he  had  been  in 
actual  service  in  the  war.  3.  That  the  statutes  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1. 
and  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  which  in  substance  are  both  of  one 
[  677  ]  effect,  are  perpetual  laws,  and  the  word  king  extends  to  his 
successors,  and  upon  those  two  acts  divers  soldiers  were 
attaint  and  executed. 

The  reason  thereof  cannot  be  grounded  upon  any  supposition, 
that  the  course  of  military  retainers  was  altered  in  7  H.  7.  from 
what  it  was  in  the  time  of  H.  6.  for  there  are  very  many  indentures 
of  retainers  of  record  according  to  the  antient  form  long  after  that 
time,  and  indeed  the  statutes  of  7  H.  7.  and  3  H.  8.  do  import  as 
much,  as  will  easily  appear  to  an  attentive  reader  of  them:  But  that 
which  seems  to  extend  the  acts  of  7  H.  7.  and  3  H.  8.  to  this  case, 
are  the  words  or  take  any  preat^  to  serve  the  king;  which  words 
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are  in  these  statutes  and  in  that  of  5  Eliz.  cap,  5.  which  are  wanting 
both  in  the  statute  of  18  ^.  6.  cap.  19.  and  2  4<  3  £.  6.  cap.  2.  for 
that  makes  them  subject  to  the  penalty  for  departing  without  license, 
as  well  as  if  they  had  received  wages,  or  had  been  mustered,  or  been 
in  actual  service  in  the  wars. 

All  the  difficulty  rests  in  the  word  presij  viz.  whether  it  be  to  be 
intended  passively  from  premo  pressij  as  it  is  commonly  used  at  this 
day,  and  is  so  exprest  in  the  case  of  soldiers,  ^prta  ceo  quits  ftieront 
prest:  Or  whether  to  be  taken  actively,  as  it  is  exprest  in  the  statutes 
of  7  ff.  7.  3  H,  8.  and  5  Eliz.  having  taken  prest  to  serve^  &c.  prse* 
siitiumy  or  the  earnest  of  their  contract.(o) 

All  do  agree,  that  if  a  man  do  voluntarily  receive  or  take  prest  to 
serve  as  a  soldier,  mariner,  or  gunner,  either  upon  or  beyond  the  seas, 
he  is  bound  thereby,  and  if  he  depart  without  license,  it  is 
felony  within  the  statute  of  7  H,  7.  cap.  I.  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  [678] 
and  5  Eliz.  cap.  5.  for  the  words  of  the  statutes  are  express 
in  it;  only  in  the  case  of  a  soldier  it  is  without  benefit  of  clergy,  but 
of  a  mariner  or  gunner  it  is  within  benefit  of  clergy,  because  the 
statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  19.  doth  not  exclude  clergy,  and  the  statute 
of  5  Eliz.  extends  only  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  to  mariners  and  gun- 
ners, and  mentions  nothing  of  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  or  3  H.  8.  which 
exclude  clergy.  But  of  the  busmess  of  clergy  hereafter  in  this 
chapter. 

But  on  the  other  side,  the  compulsion  of  men  to  go  beyond  or  upon 
the  sea,  or  otherwise  of  imprisoning  of  them,  or  compelling  men  to 
take  prest  money,  or  otherwise  to  imprison  them  hath  been,  I  confess, 
a  practice  long  in  use;  how  far  it  is  justifiable  or  not  the  books  that 
have  treated  of  it  are  to  bb  consulted.  F'ide  the  argument  of  Calvin* s 
case,  7  Co.  Rep.  7.  b.  He  that  reads  the  comment  of  my  lord  Coke  upon 
Confirmalio  Carlar^  cap.  5.  and  his  observations  and  conclusions 
there  upon  the  statutes  of  1  E.  3.  cap.  5  ^  7.(p)  18  E.  3.  cap.  7.{g) 
25  E.  3.  cap.  8.(r)  4  H.  4.  cap.  I3.{s)  may  reasonably  think  he  varied 

(o)  Whatever  doubts  may  formerly  have  been  about  the  meanin^r  of  the  word  pmi^ 
yet  it  eeems  now  to  be  fixt  to  the  latter  aenae  by  5  4r  6  W,  ^  BL  cap.  15.  for  it  is  there 
enacted,  **  That  no  person,  that  shall  be  listed  for  the  land  service,  should  for  the  future 
be  esteemed  a  listed  soldier,  or  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  act,  or  any  other 
penalty  for  his  behaviour  as  a  soldier,  unless  before  his  being  listed  or  inserted  in  any 
muster-roll  he  shall  have  been  brought  before  a  justice  of  peace,  (not  being  an  officer  in 
the  array)  or  chief  magistrate  of  some  city,  or  high  constable  of  the  hundred  or  di? isioa 
where  the  party  shall  be  listed,  and  before  such  justice,  ^c.  shall  declare  his  free  con* 
sent  to  be  listed  as  a  soldier.**  Altho  the  former  clause  of  this  statute  for  reviving  the 
punishment  of  mutiny  or  desertion  be  limited  to  the  time  mentiond  in  the  act,  yet  this 
clause  coming  after  that  limitation,  and  being  general  not  only  in  relation  to  the  penal- 
ties of  this  act,  but  of  any  other  act,  seems  to  be  perpetual. 

(f )  This  statute  provides,  that  no  man  shall  be  charged  to  arm  himself  otherwise 
than  was  formerly  wont,  and  that  no  man  be  compeld  to  go  out  of  hb  shire,  but  where 
necessity  requireth,  and  sudden  coming  of  strange  enemies  into  the  realm. 

iq)  This  statute  ordains,  that  men  of  arms,  ^e.  chosen  to  go  in  the  king's  service  oot 
of  England,  shall  be  at  the  king*s  wages,  till  their  coming  again. 

(r)  This  statute  enacts,  that  no  man  shall  be  constraind  to  find  men  of  arms,  other 
than  those  who  hold  by  such  service,  except  it  be  by  common  assent  in  parliament. 

(t)  The  design  of  thb  statute  is  chiefly  to  confirm  the  three  acta  above  mentiond. 
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his  opinion.(/)     And  he,  that  looks  upon  the  acts  enabling  pressing 
of  soldiers  and  mariners  for  foreign  service  upon  or  beyond  the  sea, 

namely  17  Car.  1.  cap.  12.  cap.  25.  cap.  26.  may  think  that 
[  679  ]  thase  times  made  some  doubt  of  '\i.{u)    But  of  this  matter 

I  deliver  no  opinion.(2r}  Howsoever,  to  make  a  felony 
within  those  acts  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  5  Eliz.  cap.  5.  it 
must  be  laid  in  the  indictment  and  proved  upon  evidence.  1.  That 
either  they  received  wages,  or  took  prest  to  serve  the  king  upon  sea 
or  land.  2.  That  he,  that  thus  imprested  them,  was  commissioned 
by  the  king  so  to  imprest  them. 
Touching  clergy  in  these  oflfenses. 

1.  He  that  is  convict  upon  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  cap.  19.  shall 
have  his  clergy.  Co.  P.  C,  cap.  26. 

2.  Consequently  a  mariner  or  gunner,  that  hath  taken  wages  or 
prest,  shall  have  his  clergy,  for  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  5.  extends 
only  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute  of  18  H.  6.  to  this  case, 
and  by  that  statute  of  18  -H  6.  clergy  was  not  taken  away. 

3.  That  a  departing  contrary  to  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  or  3  H.  8. 
is  by  those  statutes  exempted  from  clergy,  only  the  statute  of  3  H.  8. 
cap.  5.  allows  men  in  orders  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

4.  The  statute  of  2  fy  3  E.  6.  takes  away  clergy  from  those,  that 
depart  without  license  after  they  have  served  the  king  in  his  wars. 

5.  By  the  statute  of  1  E.  6.  cap.  12.  All  persons  convict  of  any 
felony  not  excepted  in  that  act,  whereof  this  is  none,  shall  have  their 
clergy,  as  he  might  have  had  before  24  ^pril,  1  H.  8.  and  therefore 
an  offender  against  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  is  ousted  of  his  clergy,  because 
ousted  thereof  by  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  only  if  they  be  in  orders,  they  have 
privilege  of  clergy  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  'cap.  5. 

6.  But  if  he  be  indicted  upon  the  statute  of  3  H.  8.  cap.  5. 

[  680  ]  quaerCf  whether  he  shall  not  have  his  clergy,  for  tho  the  felony 

in  substance  be  the  same,  yet  this  statute  makes  it  felony  to 

depart  without  the  license  of  the  king's  lieutenant;  but  the  statute 

(<)  In  CalviiC9  case  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  subject  is  bound  to  serre  the  king*  in 
his  wars  both  within  and  without  the  realm ;  and  in  his  comment  upon  confirmatio  cmr* 
tar.  cap.  5.  3  In$til.  528.  he  says,  that  the  statutes  above  mentiond,  (which  provide,  that 
none  shall  be  compeld  to  go  to  the  king*s  war  out  of  his  shire,  except  in  case  of  necessity, 
nor  shall  be  constraiod  to  find  men  of  arms,  except  by  consent  of  parliament,)  were  but 
declarations  of  the  antient  law  of  England.  And  again,  in  his  comment  on  Magnm 
Charta,  cap.  29.  2  In$tii.  47.  he  says,  that  the  king  cannot  send  any  subject  against  his 
will  to  serve  him  out  of  the  realm,  not  even  into  Ireland^  for  then  under  pretense  of  ser- 
vice he  might  send  him  into  banishment 

(tt)  Or  rather  were  clear,  that  it  could  not  be  legally  done  without  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament for  that  purpose ;  the  like  may  be  argued  from  some  other  temporary  statutes 
enacted  since  our  author's  time,  for  authorizing  the  pressing  of  soldiers  and  mariners, 
vUt,  2  4r  3  Ann,  cap.  19.  3  4r  4  Ann,  cap,  11.  4  Ann.  cap.  lU.  5  Ann.  cap.  15.  6  Ann. 
cap.  10.  &c.  &c. 

(X)  Bat  it  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  Uie  reason  why  our  author  declines  delivering 
any  opinion  was,  because  he  did  not  concur  with  the  then  prevailing  practice,  a  practice 
which  seems  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  an  Englishman,  and  irrcconcileable  to  tlie  es. 
tablished  rules  of  law,  vix.  that  a  man  without  any  offense  by  him  committed,  or  any 
law  to  authorize  it,  should  be  hurried  away  like  a  criminal  from  his  friends  and  family, 
and  carried  by  force  into  a  remote  and  dangerous  service* 
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of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  makes  it  felony  to  depart  without  license  of  the  cap- 
tain^ and  therefore  vide  supra^  p,  674.  whether  3  H,  8.  be  not  re- 
pealed by  1  E.  6.  as  a  felony  newly  made  since  the  first  day  of  the 
reign  of  H.  8. 

If  a  man  receive  imprest  to  serve  the  king  beyond  the  sea,  and  is 
delivered  over  to  a  conductor  to  be  brought  to  a  certain  place  at  the 
sea  side,  and  is  in  the  king's  wages,  and  runneth  away  without  license 
of  the  conductor,  all  besides  [Croke^']  Yelverton  and  Hution^  agreed 
it  to  be  felony,  and  the  conductor  is  as  to  this  purpose  a  captain ;  but 
all  agreed,  that  if  the  conductor  at  the  place  delivers  him  over  to  an- 
other conductor,  this  second  conductor  is  not  a  captain  within  the 
statute  \(y)  but  Yelverton  and  Button  held,  that  in  neither  case  it  is 
felony,  unless  the  conductor  be  also  a  captain,  and  so  named  in  the 
indenture  between  the  king  and  him,  which  all  agreed  to  be  the 
safest  way. 

It  was  held,  that  it  could  not  be  tried  before  other  justices,  than 
such  as  are  limited  by  the  act,  because  a  new  felony,  and  limited  to 
be  tried  in  another  manner  than  the  law  directs,  viz.  in  the  county 
where  taken.  M,  3  Car.  Hutt.  Rep.  134.  nine  judges  versus  Croke^^ 
Hutton^  and  Yelverton^  vide  Cro.  Car.  71.  the  better  [greater]  opin- 
ion was,  that  it  was  felony  and  may  be  tried  before  justices  of  oyer 
and  terminer  or  gaol  delivery,  as  well  as  of  the  peace. 

But  surely  the  press-masters  or  constables,  that  usually  take  up 
men  for  service,  are  not  captains  within  the  act,  neither  is  the  running 
from  them  felony  within  these  statutes.(2:) 

There  are  no  other  felonies  newly  enacted  in  the  time  of 
queen  Mary^  but  those  that  were  temporary,  as  1  4*  2  P.  ^  [  681  ] 
M.  cap.  3.  telling  false  news,4'C.  after  a  former  conviction,(*) 
and  1  Mar.  cap.  12.  concerning  riots. 

(y)  The  resolution  here  did  not  dlstin^ish  between  a  first  and  second  condactor,  bat 
between  a  condactor,  who  by  a|preement  with  the  captain  had  the  leading  them  quite 
thro  to  the  place  of  rendezvoos,  and  one  who  was  hired  to  carry  them  part  of  the  way, 
and  then  deliver  them  to  another  conductor ;  a  conductor  of  this  last  sort,  whether  first 
or  second,  it  was  agreed  was  not  a  captain  within  the  statute.    See  Hut.  134. 

{»)  These  several  acts  of  parliament  enacted  for  the  panishroent  of  soldiers  ninnin|r 
away  from  their  captains  are  now  in  a  manner  oseless,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  statote* 
for  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion  by  the  martial  law,  a  method  more  concise  and 
effectual ;  which,  however  necessary  it  may  be  in  the  time  of  war,  is  by  many  thought 
not  suitable  to  EnglUh  freedom  in  times  of  peace  and  tranquility.  See  the  statutes 
IVf.ifM.  Ses$,  1.  cop.  5.  and  6  Ow.  2.  cap.  3.  between  which  years  they  have  been  often 
renewd,  it  not  having  been  judged  proper  to  make  them  of  long  continuance,  but  rather 
to  renew  them  from  year  to  year. 

(*)  This  offense  was  not  made  felony,  but  was  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 
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CHAP.  LXIV. 

CONCERNING   FELONIES   NEWLT   ENACTED   IN  THE   TIMES    OF   QUEEN 
ELIZABETH,  KINO  JAMES,  KINO  CHARLES  L  AND  KINO  CHARLES  IL 

In  the  time  of  Q.  Elizabeth  there  were  several  acts  for  making  new 
felonies,  and  the^  be  ranked  into  these  ranks. 

I.  Such  as  were  only  temporary,  or  during  the  queen's  life;  such 
were  the  statutes  of  1  Eliz.  cap.  16.  which  in  some  cases  made  re- 
bellious assemblies  felony.  14  Eliz.  cap.  1.  touching  witholding  the 
queen's  castles  and  other  matters.  23  Eliz.  cap.  2.  touching  seditious 
books,  letters,  prophecies,  calculation  of  the  queen's  nativity,  fyc. 

II.  Such  as  were  perpetual,  or  otherwise  continued,  but  afterwards 
repealed,  as  1  Eliz.  cap.  10.  and  14  Eliz.  cap,  4.  touching  exporta- 
tion of  leather,  repealed  by  the  statute  of  18  Eliz.  cap.  9.  5  Eliz.  cap. 
16.  concerning  witchcraft,  repealed  by  1  Jac.  1.  cap.  12. 

III.  Such  as  were  perpetual  and  stand  unrepealed,  or 
[682]  were  temporary  at  first,  and  made  perpetual,  and  of  these 
I  shall  here  give  a  brief  account 

By  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  14.  It  is  enacted,  *'That  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  upon  his  or  their  own  head  or  imagination,  or  by  false 
conspiracy  or  fraud  with  others,  shall  wittingly,  subtilly  and  falsly 
forge  or  make,  or  subtilly  cause,  or  wittingly  assent  to  be  forged  or 
made  any  false  deed,  charter,  or  writing  sealed,  court-roll,  or  the  will 
of  any  person  in  writing,  to  the  intent,  that  the  state  of  freehold  or 
inheritance  of  any  person  or  persons,  of  in  or  to  any  lands,  tenements 
or  hereditaments,  freehold  or  copyhold,  or  the  right,  title,  or  interest 
of  any  person  or  persons  in  or  to  the  same,  or  any  of  them  shall  or 
may  be  molested,  troubled,  defeated,  recovered  or  charged;  or  shall 
pronounce,  publish,  or  shew  forth  in  evidence  any  such  false  or 
forged  deed,  charter,  writing,  court-roll  or  will  as  true,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  false  and  forged,  as  is  aforesaid,  to  the  intent  above  remem« 
bered,  and  shall  thereof  be  convicted,  either  by  action  or  actions,  of 
forger  of  false  deeds  to  be  founded  upon  this  statute,  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  order  and  course  of  the  common  law,  ^c.  shall  pay 
the  party  grieved  his  double  costs  and  damages,  to  be  set  upon  the 
pillory,  both  his  ears  cut  off,  and  also  his  nostrils  slit  and  seared  with 
an  hot  iron,  be  imprisoned  during  life,  and  forfeit  the  profits  of  his 
lands  during  life.(a) 

**  Or  if  any  person,  as  before,  shall  forge,  or  assent  to  be  forged, 
4*c.  any  charter,  deed,  or  writing,  to  the  intent  that  any  person  may 
have  a  term  of  years  in  any  lands,  not  copyhold,  or  any  annuity  for 
life,  years,  or  in  tail,  or  fee-simple,  oV  shall  forge  any  obligation,  bill 

(fl)  Upon  this  claaie  of  the  statate,  Japhet  Croke^  alias  Sir  Peter  Sinnger^  was  con* 
Ticted,  Faec.  4  Geo.  3.  B.  R.  and  sufiered  the  penalties  of  the  act. 
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obligatory,  acquittance,  release,  or  discharge  of  any  debt,  account, 
suit,  demand,  or  other  thing  personal ;  or  shall  pronounce,  ^c.  ut 
supra,  that  then  he  shall  pay  the  party  grieved  double  costs  and 
damages,  be  set  upon  the  pillory,  and  lose,  one  of  his  ears,  ^c. 

"And  if  any  person  or  persons,  being  hereafter  convict  of 
any  of  the  offenses  aforesaid  by  any  of  the  ways  above  [  683  ] 
limited,  shall  after  his  or  their  conviction  or  condemna- 
tion eftsoons  commit  or  perpetrate  any  of  the  offenses  aforesaid, 
that  then  every  such  second  offense  shall  be  adjudged  felony;  and 
the  parties  convicted  or  attaint  thereof  according  to  law  shall  suffer 
death,  and  forfeit  their  goods  and  lands,  as  in  case  of  felony, 
without  having  advantage  of  sanctuary  or  clergy;  but  the  wife 
not  to  lose  her  dower,  nor  blood  to  be  corrupted,  nor  heirs  dis* 
berited. 

"  Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  of  assize  to  hear  and  deter* 
mine  the  offenses  against  this  act. 

"  Not  to  extend  to  any  attorney  or  lawyer  pleading  a  forged  deed, 
not  being  party  or  privy  to  the  forging,  nor  to  the  exemplification  of 
a  forged  deed,  nor  to  any  judge,  that  shall  cause  the  seal  to  be  set  to 
such  exemplification." 

Upon  this  statute,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  felony,  these  things  con- 
siderable shall  be  set  down  in  order. 

1.  What  is  a  making,  forging,  or  assenting. 

If  j2.  makes  a  deed  of  feofment  to  B.  and  after  makes  a  deed  of 
feofment  to  C.  with  an  ante  date  before  the  other  feofment,  this  was 
a  forging  within  the  statute  1  H.  5.  cap.  3.  and  also  within  this 
statute.    Co.  P.  C.  cap.  75.  27  H.  6.  3.  a. 

But  noiCf  that  it  is  not  the  bare  antedating  of  a  deed,  that  makes 
a  forgery,  for  then  most  assurances,  especially  bargains  and  sales  for 
recoveries,  leases  for  years  to  enable  a  release  would  be  forgeries ; 
but  that  which  makes  it  forgery  in  the  former  case,  is  the  intent  to 
avoid  his  own  feofment;  and  the  words  of  this  statute  are,  to  the 
intent  that  the  estate  of  another  person  should  be  disturbed;  so 
the  intent  is  to  be  joined  in  case  of  forgery. 

Again,  if  •^.  make  a  true  deed  of  feofment  to  B.  of  the  manor  of 
Dale,  and  after  B.  rase  out  D.  and  put  in  S.  whereby  the  feofment 
imports  the  manor  of  Sale;  or  if  •/?.  grants  a  rent-charge  to  B.  for 
life,  and  after  scaling  and  delivery  P.  rases  the  deed,  and  enlarges 
the  sum  or  estate,  this  is  a  subtle  making  of  a  false  deed 
within  this  statute;  vide  1  binders.  Sep.  Puckering* s  case,  [684] 
Case  151.  /?.  100. 

An  assent  after  the  fact  committed,  makes  not  the  party  assenting 
guilty,  or  principal  in  the  forging;  but  it  must  be  a  precedent  or  con- 
comitant assent. 

2.  What  is  a  writing  sealed,  deed,  will,  or  courl-rool? 

The  forging  of  a  false  customary  of  a  manor  put  under  seal, 
whereby  the  interest  of  the  lord  is  molested,  is  a  writing  under  seal 
within  this  statute.    Dy.  322.  b.  Taverner*s  case. 
VOL.  I. — 57 
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The  iDserting  of  a  danse  in  a  will  porpoitiiig'  a  derise  of  lands 
without  warrant  or  direction  of  the  derisor  is  the  foremg^  of  a  will 
within  this  statute,  tho  the  whole  will  be  not  forged,  and  aftho  done 
in  the  testator's  life  by  the  clerk  that  writes  the  wilL  Co,  P.  C.  cap. 
75.  against  the  report  of  Dy.  %SS.  a,  3farvin's  case. 

Bat  note,  this  was  when  the  testator  was  speechleas,  but  if  he  had 
his  understanding,  and  assented  to  it,  or  published  it  afterwards,  it  if 
DO  forgery,  tho  at  first  written  without  his  directioii. 

Forging  surrenders,  admittances,  court-rolls  of  copyhold  lands  are 
within  this  statute. 

If  the  deed  or  will  forged  purport  only  a  lease  for  years,  whereby 
the  freehold  is  charged,  or  of  a  rent-charge  for  years,  it  b  within  this 
first  branch. 

«^.  makes  a  lease  for  years  to  ^.  a  forging  of  an  assignment  of  that 
lease  from  ^.  to  C  is  a  foi^ng  of  a  deed  within  the  second  clause, 
Co.  P.  C.  ubi  supra,  against  the  opinion  in  Xoy^s  Sep.  in  Markam*s 
case.(A) 

But  an  assignment  made  here  of  a  term  for  years  of  land  in  Ire- 
land  is  said  not  to  be  within  this  statute,  but  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanor in  common  law.  29  Eliz.  Newman's  case,  Hughes  3  Part, 
N.  221. 

3.  What  is  a  pronouncing  or  publbhing,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged? 

If  t^.  forges  a  deed,  and  B.  tells  C.  that  the  deed  is  forged, 
[  685  ]  and  yet  C.  publisheth  it,  it  was  resolved  to  be  within  the 
statute  in  Gresham's  case.  P.  38  Eiiz.  Cam.  Sieilaia.(c) 
But  it  seems  to  me,  tho  such  a  relation  may  be  an  evidence  of 
fact  to  prove  his  knowledge,  yet  it  is  not  conclusive,  tho  perchance 
de  facto  the  deed  be  forged;  for  possibly  there  might  be  circum- 
stances  of  fact,  that  might  make  the  person  relating  it,  or  his  relation, 
not  credible ;  so  that  the  knowing  must  upon  the  whole  matter  be 
left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  therefore  the 
case  of  Gresham  being  in  the  star-chamber,  where  the  lords  are 
judges  of  the  fact  upon  the  evidence,  is  no  authority  in  this  case. 

4.  What  is  a  writing,  bill,  bond,  acquittance  ? 

A  will  in  writing  concerning  goods  only,  is  within  this  clause.(£f) 
The  forging  of  a  statute  staple,  or  recognizance  in  nature  of  a  sta- 
tute staple,  is  within  this  statute,  because  the  party's  hand  and  seal 
are  to  it;  but  not  to  the  forgery  of  a  statute  merchant  or  recogni- 

(6)  Nay,  p.  42. 

(c)  This  II  the  Mine  with  Bi&rkkam*$  caae,  and  is  cited  by  lord  Coke  for  this  porpose. 
Co.  P,  C,  p,  170.  in  margine, 

id)  This  seems  to  be  grounded  on  a  mistake  of  lord  Coke,  who  in  his  coronient  on 
this  Ptatute  supposes  the  word  writing  to  be  inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  this  elaose, 
aAer  the  words  any  ohligation  or  HU  obligatory;  whereas  it  is  not  so,  for  the  statate 
makes  no  mention  ofwrtting$t  but  oulj  with  respect  to  an  interest  in  lands  or  annoitiea, 
and  consequently  does  not  extend  to  a  will  of  goods  only  ;  and  so  was  the  case  cited  by 
lord  Coke  in  Dyer  902  b,  which  was  of  a  will  of  a  lease  for  years,  and  not  of  personal 
goods  only ;  but  this  case  is  expressly  included  in  a  later  sUtute,  vix,  9  0o9,  3.  €«|k  S5. 
which  makes  such  a  forgery  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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2atic6,  because  they  have  not  the  conusor's  seal.   Co.  P.  C.p.  171.. 
15  ^.  7.  16.  a.{e) 

A,  writes  and  seals  a  letter  to  B.  and  subscribes  it,  B.  cuts  off  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter  with  the  hand  of  A,  and  puts  to  it  the  seal  of 
his  letter,  and  over  it  writes  an  acquittance,  this  is  the  forging  aa 
acquittance.    Co.  P.  C.  ubi  supra. 

I  come  to  the  point  of  felony,  having  before  stated  what  is  a  first 
offense  within  this  statute. 

There  must  be  a  conviction  of  a  first  offense  before  the  second 
offense  be  committed,  otherwise  the  second  offense  is  not  felony  ^ 
and  therefore  if  before  conviction  of  forgery,  A.  commits  a 
first  and  a  second  offense,  the  second  offense  is  not  felony  [  686  ] 
within  this  statute. 

And  by  conviction,  I  conceive,  is  intended  not  barely  a  conviction 
hy  verdict,  where  no  judgment  is  given,  but  it  must  be  a  conviction 
by  judgment. 

And  the  indictment  for  a  second  offense  must  recite  the  record  of 
the  first  conviction,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a  conviction  of  such  a 
forgery  as  is  within  the  statute;  for  if  it  be  not  the  indictment  of 
felony  for  the  second  offense  fails. 

And  upon  the  evidence,  tho  the  record  of  the  first  conviction  ought 
to  be  proved,  yet  the  matter  of  the  first  conviction  shall  never  be 
re-examined,  but  must  stand  for  granted,  and  the  party  is  concluded 
touching  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  the  first  conviction  by  the  record 
of  that  conviction. 

If  Ji.  publish  a  false  deed  knowingly,  and  be  convict  upon  this 
statute  for  this  offense,  and  after  such  conviction  forges  a  deed,  this 
is  a  second  offense,  and  felony  within  this  statute,  tho  the  publish- 
ing be  prohibited  by  one  clause,  and  the  forging  by  another,  adjudged 
P.  7.  Jac.  B.  R.  Booth's  case,(/)  Co.  P.  C.p.  172.  for  the  words 
are,  if  he- commit  any  of  the  said  offenses  the  second  time:  and  so^ 
if  he  be  convict  of  forgery,  the  publication  of  a  forged  deed  after- 
wards knowingly  is  felony,  or  if  he  be  first  convict  of  the  forgery  of 
a  court-roll,  and  after  that  forges  an  obligation  or  acquittance ;  for 
the  second  offense  in  any  of  the  forgeries  or  publications  is  felony, 
tho  it  be  of  a  different  kind,  if  the  first  or  second  offense  be  within 
the  statute.  (^) 

The  hearing  and  determining  of  the  offense  against  this  statute  are 
limited  to  the  justices  of  assize,  or  oyer  and  terminer. 

(e)  According  to  this  case  it  ihoald  be  quite  the  referee ;  for  it  is  there  eaid,  that  the 
statute  mtrehani  has  the  seal  of  the  partj  which,  the  book  says,  is  not  reqoieite  in  the 
statute  9tapU, 

(/)  13  Co.  l^M.  34. 

(g)  But  by  3  Oto,  2.  cap,  5^.  the  first  offisnse  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clerj^y, 
and  extends  to  all  deeds,  wills,  bonds,  writings  obligatory,  bills  of  eichange,  promia- 
Bory  notes,  indorsements,  or  assignments  of  bills  of  exchange,  or  promissory  notes,  or 
acquittances,  or  receipts  for  money  or  goods,  if  done  with  an  intention  to  defraud  any 
person  f  this  act  was  made  to  continue  for  five  years,  and  to  the  end  of  the  next  session* 
of  parliament,  and  so  expired  the  15th  of  May,  1735,  but  wasrefived  and  made  perpetual 
by  9  Geo.  3.  ch.  18. 
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Hiif  extends  not  to  the  jasticesof  peace,  for  tbo  in  the  commiaBMi 

of  the  peace  there  19  a  clause,  nee  nan  ad  aMdiendwrn  k 

[  6S7  ]  terminandum^  yet  they  being  commiasioos   of  a  aerenl 

nature,  they  are  not  comprised  under  the  name  of  justioei 

of  nyer  and  terminer. (h) 

liut  the  court  of  king's  bench  may  hear  and  determioe  thest 
offenses,  for  they  are  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  more.  Co. 
P.  C.  cap,  41.  p.  103. 

Ttie  offenders  as  to  felony  in  this  statute  are  excltided  from  clergy 
and  sanctuary. 

The  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  20.  concerning  Egyptians.  Vide  quM 
iupra  iuper  stat.  1  Sr  2  P.fy  Af. 

By  the  statute  of  8  Ellz.  cap.  3.  "  No  man  shall  bring,  delirer, 
send,  receive,  or  take,  or  procure  to  be  brought,  delivered,  sent,  re- 
ceived, or  taken  into  any  ship  or  bottom  any  manner  of  sheep  alive, 
to  be  carried  or  conveyed  out  of  this  realm,  or  out  of  Wales,  or  out 
of  Ireland^  or  any  of  the  queen's  dominions,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  all  his  goods,  the  moiety  to  the  queen,  the  other  moiety  to  the 
informer,  imprisonment,  and  loss  of  his  left  hand;  and  the  second 
offense  to  bo  felony. 

"  But  no  corruption  of  blood  or  loss  of  dower." 

Justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  gaol-delivery,  or  of  the  peace,  have 
power  to  hear  and  determine  offenses. 

The  offender  hath  benefit  of  clergy,  as  well  in  case  of  felony,  as  of 
cutting  off  the  hand.    Co.  P.  C.  cap.  42. 

The  statute  of  14  Eliz.  cap.  5.  concerning  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
is  rcpoald  by  the  statute  of  35  Eliz.  cap.  7.  and  settled  in  another 
way  by  39  Eliz.  cap.  4.  and  therefore  I  shall  refer  it  thither. 

By  the  statute  of  27  Eliz.  cap.  2.  <<  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  or  other  such  priest,  deacon,  or  other 
religious  or  ecclessiastical  person  whatsoever,  born  within  this  realm, 
or  any  of  the  queen's  dominions,  hereafter  to  be  made,  ordaind  or 
professed  by  any  authority  or  jurisdiction,  derived,  challenged,  or 
pretended  from  the  see  of  Some,  to  come  into  this  realm  or  any  of 
the  queen's  dominions,  (except  as  in  that  act  is  excepted,)  under  pain 
of  high  treason. 

« And  any  person,  that  after  the  end  of  forty  days  shall 

[  688  ]  wittingly  and  willingly  receive,  comfort,  aid,  or  maintain 

such  Jesuit,  4*c.  being  at  liberty  and  out  of  hold,  knowing 

him  to  bo  a  Jesuit,  seminary  priest,  ^*c.  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon 

without  benont  of  clergy." 

By  the  statute  of  31  Eliz.  cap.  4.  ''If  any  having  the  charge  or 
custody  of  any  armour,  ordinance,  munition,  powder,  shot,  or  of 
habiliments  of  war  of  the  queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  of  any 
victuals  provided  for  the  victualling  of  any  soldiers,  gunners,  ma- 
riners, or  pioners,  shall  for  lucre,  or  gain,  or  wittingly,  advisedly,  and 
of  purpose  to  hinder  or  impeach  her  majesty's  service,  emAezzle, 

(A)  Cm.  JB7is.  87. 
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purloin,  or  convey  away  the  same,  to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings 
at  one  or  several  times,  it  shall  be  felony. 

<*The  prosecution  to  be  within  a  year  after  the  offense:  no  cor- 
ruption of  blood,  loss  of  dower,  nor  loss  of  lands,  but  during  the  life 
of  the  offender. 

"The  prisoner  allowed  to  make  any  lawful  proof  for  his  discharge. 
Clergy  not  taken  away.'' 

By  the  statute  of  35  EKz.  cap.  1.  It  is  enacted,  <<That  if  any 
person  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  who  shall  obstinately  refuse 
to  repair  to  some  church  or  chapel,  or  usual  place  of  commoa 
prayer  to  hear  divine  service  established  by  her  majesty's  laws  or 
statutes,  and  shall  forbear  to  do  the  same  by  the  space  of  a  month 
next  after  without  any  lawful  cause,  shall  at  any  time  after  forty 
days  next  after  the  end  of  this  session  of  parliament,  by  printing, 
writing,  words  or  speeches,  advisedly  and  purposely,  go  about  to 
persuade  others  to  impugn  her  majesty's  power  in  causes  eccle- 
siastical, or  persuade  others  to  forbear  coming  to  church  to  hear 
divine  service,  or  receive  the  communion  according  to  law,  or  to  be 
present  at  any  unlawful  conventicle  or  meeting,  under  pretense  of 
exercise  of  religion,  contrary  to  her  majesty's  laws;  or  shall  after 
the  forty  days  willingly  join  in,  or  be  present  at,  such  assemblies  or 
meetings  under  colour  of  exercise  of  religion,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
this  realm,  then  such  person  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  shall 
be  committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  without  bail  or 
mainprise,  till  he  shall  conform  and  yield  to  come  to  some  [  689  ] 
church  or  chapel,  and  hear  divine  service  according  to  the 
queen's  laws,  and  make  open  submission  and  declaration  of  his  con- 
formity, as  by  the  act  is  prescribed. 

"And  if  such  person  shall  not  within  three  months,  being  required 
by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  or  justice  of  peace  of  the  county,  where 
he  is  convicted,  come  to  some  parish  church  to  hear  divine  service, 
he  shall  abjure  the  realm,  as  by  that  act  is  appointed. 

"And  if  he  shall  refuse  to  abjure,  or  having  abjured  shall  no  go, 
or  else  shall  return  without  the  queen's  license,  it  is  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

"  No  loss  of  dower,  corruption  of  blood,  nor  forfeiture  of  lands 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  offender. 

"  Special  punishment  by  forfeiture  of  lOLper  mensem,  for  such  as 
relieve  them,  except  father,  mother,  fyc. 

"  Not  to  extend  to  women  or  popish  recusants." 

Tho  it  were  formerly  doubted,  yet  upon  great  consideration  by  all 
the  judges  it  hath  been  resolved,  that  this  statute  is  in  force. 

But  to  make  up  the  offense  to  be  felony  there  are  so  many  circum- 
stances required,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  any  legal  conviction  ac« 
cording  to  this  statute. 

1.  The  party  must  be  above  sixteen  years  old.  2.  He  must  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  come  to  church,  which  obstinate  refusal  cannot  be 
without  a  request  or  monition  to  repair  to  church.  3.  He  must  for- 
bear to  come  to  church  for  a  month  after  such  refusal  without  a  rea- 
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sonable  cause  of  absence.  4.  He  must  do  some  of  those  acts  limited 
by  the  statute,  as  to  dissuade  coming  to  church,  ^e.  or  after  that 
month's  absence  be  at  an  unlawful  conventicle. 

And  all  these  things  must  be  precisely  charged  in  the  indictment 
and  proved  upon  evidence,  or  otherwise  no  such  commitment^  or 
abjuration,  or  felony  can  follow. 

And  therefore,  altho  many  have  been  hastily  convicted  upon  this 

statute  upon  general  indictments  of  not  coming  to  church,  and  being 

at  an  unlawful  conventicle,  yet  never  was  any  convict  before 

[  690  ]  me  upon  this  offense,  because  these  circumstances  were  either 

not  laid  in  the  indictment,  or  not  effectually  proved. 

Besides,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  what  conventicle  upon  pretense  of 
dxercise  of  religion  was  in  those  times  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm,  unless  mass,  or  by  mass-priests,  tho  of  late  time  it  hath  been 
settled  by  special  acts  of  this  parliament,  viz.(i) 

The  reason  why  popish  recusants  are  exempted  out  of  this  act  v^ 
because  there  is  provision  touching  them  in  the  next  following,  viz. 

By  the  statute  of  35  Eliz.  cap.  2.  "  If  any  popish  recusant  not 
having  an  estate  in  lands  of  twenty  marks  per  annumy  or  goods  to 
the  value  of  twenty  marks,  (other  ihein  feme'coveris)  shall  not  repair 
to  his  dwelling-house,  fyc.  according  to  the  act,  and  present  himself 
and  his  name  to  the  minister  and  church- wardens  of  that  parish;  or 
after  their  coming  shall  go  five  miles  from  their  dweUing,  and  being 
therefore  taken  shall  not  within  three  months  after  taking  come  to 
church  and  make  their  confession  of  conformity,  as  in  that  act  is 
exprest,  being  thereunto  required  by  a  justice  of  peace,  or  by  the 
minister  or  curate  of  the  parish,  then  such  recusant  being  thereunto 
required  by  two  justices  or  coroner  of  the  county  shall  abjure  the 
realm  for  ever;  and  if  he  refuse  to  abjure,  or  having  abjured  refuse 
to  go  out  of  the  realm,  or  being  gone  shall  return  without  license,  it 
shall  be  felony  without  clergy.*' 

By  the  statute  of  39  Eliz.  cap.  4.  All  former  statutes  against  rogues 
and  vagabonds  are  repeald,  and  among  other  things  it  is  enacted, 
"  That  if  any  rogues  shall  appear  dangerous,  or  will  not  be  reformed 
from  their  roguish  life  by  the  provisions  of  that  act,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  two  justices  of  the  limit,  whereof  one  of  the  Quorum^  to  com- 
mit him  to  the  house  of  correction  till  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and 
then  the  major  part  of  the  justices  may  banish  him  out  of 
[  691  j  the  realm  and  dominions  thereof,  to  such  place  as  shall  be 
assigned  by  six  of  the  privy  council,  whereof  the  lord  chan- 
cellor or  treasurer  to  be  one,  or  condemn  him  to  the  gallies  of  this 
realm;  and  if  any  such  rogue  so  banished  shall  return  again  without 
lawful  warrant,  it  shall  be  felony,  to  be  heard  and  determined  in  that 
county  of  England  or  Wales  where  he  shall  be  apprehended. 

(t)  There  ii  a  blaak  here  in  the  M.S,  bat  the  acts  here  meant  are  16  Car.  2.  tap.  4. 
and  32  Car.  2.  cap,  1.  by  which  statute  every  oMembly  for  reli||rioa8  worship  of  fire  or 
more  besides  the  family,  in  other  manner  than  is  allowed  by  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England^  is  declared  to  be  a  conventicle  contrary  tu  law ;  but  these  acts  are  now  of  no 
Ibrce  airainst  protestant  diatentert,  by  reason  of  the  toleration  act.    IW.if  M.  cap,  18* 
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"  Rut  in  this  case  the  offender  hath  clergy." 

This  act  is  continued  by  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  25.  3  Car.  1, 
cap.  4.  and  16  Car.  1.  cap.  4. 

By  the  statute  of  1  Jac,  cap.  7.  It  is  further  added, "  That  such 
dangerous  and  incorrigible  rogues  shall  by  judgment  of  the  same 
justices  in  the  sessions  be  branded  in  the  shoulder  with  the  letter  B, 
and  be  sent  to  the  place  of  his  last  dwelling;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
known,  then  to  the  place  of  his  birth;  and  if  such  rogue  be  after 
found  offending  in  begging  or  wandering  contrary  to  this  statute,  it 
shall  be  felony  without  clergy,  and  tried  in  the  county  where  he  shall 
be  taken." 

This  act  is  likewise  continued  by  3  Car.  1.  and  16  Car.  1.  cap.  4. 

This  act  doth  not  take  away  the  punishment  by  the  statute  of 
39  Eiiz.  cap.  4.  but  gives  election  to  the  justices  in  the  sessions  to 
inflict  either. 

By  the  statute  of  39  Eliz.  cap.  17.  '^  1.  Idle  and  wandering  soldiers 
or  mariners,  or  idle  persons  wandering  as  soldiers  or  mariners.  2.  Idle 
or  wandering  soldiers  coming  from  sea,  not  having  a  testimonial  under 
the  hand  of  a  justice  of  peace,  setting  down  the  time  and  place  of  his 
landing,  place  of  his  dwelling  and  birth,  and  limiting  a  time  for  his 

!)assage  thither.  3.  Or  exceeding  the  time  limited  by  his  testimonial 
burteen  days,  unless  he  falls  sick,  if  he  be  in  truth  a  soldier  or  mari- 
ner. 4.  Every  wandering  soldier  or  mariner,  or  every  person  wan- 
dering as  a  soldier  or  mariner  counterfeiting  his  testimonial,  or  having 
the  same  forged  testimonial  about  him,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged,  is  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy." 

This  offense  may  be  heard  and  determined  before  justices 
of  assize,  gaol-delivery,  or  of  the  peace,  having  power  to  [  692  ] 
hear  and  determine  felony.     No  corruption  of  blood. 

If  a  freeholder  will  take  him  into  service  for  a  year,  and  he  becomes 
l)ound  by  recognizance,  ut  per  statute^  no  farther  proceeding  to  be 
against  him;  but  if  within  the  year  he  depart  without  license,  it  is 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Continued  by  3  Car.  1.  cap.  4.  and  16  Car.  1.  cap.  4. 

And  thus  far  for  felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 

In  the  time  of  king  Jamts  these  ensuing  felonies  were  de  novo 
enacted. 

By  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  11.  '^  If  any  person  within  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions  of  England  and  Wales^  being  married,  do  at  any 
time  after  marry  any  person  or  persons,  the  former  husband  or  wife 
being  alive,  every  such  offense  shall  be  felony,  and  the  party  offend- 
ing shall  receive  such  proceeding,  trial  and  execution  in  such  county 
where  he  or  she  is  taken." 

This  act  hath  five  exceptions.  1.  It  shall  not  extend  to  such  per- 
sons, whose  husband  or  wife  shall  be  continually  remaining  beyond 
the  seas,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  together.  2.  Or  whose  husban4 
or  wife  shall  absent  him  or  herself  in  any  place  within  the  king's 
dominions,  the  one  not  knowing  the  other  to  be  living  within  that  time. 
3.  Nor  to  any  person  divorced  by  any  sentence  had  or  to  be  bad  in 
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the  ecclesiastical  court.  4.  Nor  to  any  person  whose  marriage  bath 
been  or  shall  be  declared  void  by  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  coait 
5.  Nor  to  any  person  or  persons  for  or  by  reason  of  any  marriage 
bad  or  to  be  had  within  the  age  of  consent. 

This  felony  not  to  make  corruption  of  blood,  or  loss  of  dower,  or 
disherison  of  the  heir. 

1.  Observables  upon  the  body  of  the  act 

Altho  the  second  marriage  be  simply  void,  yet  the  parliament 
thought  it  just  to  make  it  felony. 

Ji.  takes  ^.  to  husband  in  England^  and  after  takes  C.  to  husband 
in  Ireland^  she  is  not  indictable  in  England^  because  the  offense  was 
committed  out  of  this  kingdom.  But  if  w?.  marries  a  hus- 
[  693  3  band  in  Trelandy  and  comes  into  England^  and  marries  a 
second  husband,  here  it<is  felony.  The  former  case  was  ac- 
cordingly ruled  at  Newgate  sessions.(Ar) 

Jl.  takes  B.  to  husband  in  Holland^  and  then  in  Holland  takes  C 
to  husband,  living  B.  and  then  B,  dies,  and  living  C  she  marries  D. 
this  is  not  marrying  a  second  husband,  the  former  being  alive,  for  the 
marriage  to  C.  living  B.  was  simply  void,  and  so  he  was  not  her 
husband;  but  MB.  had  been  living,  this  had  been  felony  to  marry 
B,  in  England:  ruled  at  Newgate  sessions  about  1648.  the  lady 
Madison*8  case. 

The  first  and  true  wife  is  not  to  be  allowed  as  a  witness  against 
the  husband;  but  I  think  it  clear  the  second  wife  may  be  admitted 
to  prove  the  second  marriage;  for  she  is  not  his  wife,  contrary  to  a 
sudden  opinion  delivered  in  Julyy  1664.  at  the  assizes  in  Surrey,  in 
Arthur  Armstrong's  case;  for  she  is  not  so  much  as  his  wife  de 
facto.   Vide  qux  dixi  supra  super  stattit.  3  H.  7.  cap.  2,  p.  661. 

2.  Observables  touching  the  exceptions. 

As  to  the  frst,  If  the  husband  or  wife  be  beyond  the  seas  seven 
years,  tho  the  party  in  England  hath  notice  that  he  or  she  is  living, 
yet  it  is  no  felony,  which  appears  by  the  second  exception,  where  the 
party  is  commorant  in  the  king's  dominions,  if  the  party  hath  notice. 
It  is  felony;  notice  there  malcesthe  offense,  but  not  when  the  husband 
or  wife  is  beyond  sea;  and  yet  in  the  former  case  as  well  as  the  latter 
the  second  marriage  is  void.   Vide  22  E.  4.  Consultation  5. 

As  to  the  second  exception:  Suppose  the  first  wife  or  husband  be 
absent  in  Neto-England  or  Ireland  seven  years,  thi^  is  beyond  the 
seas,  and  so  within  the  words  of  the  first  exceptioti,  and  yet  within 
the  king's  dominions,  and  so  not  aided  by  the  words  of  the  second 
exception,  unless  without  notice;  it  seems  in/avorem  viiss  the  words 
within  the  king's  dominions  must  be  intended  within  England^ 
fVales,  or  Scotland,  to  make  both  clauses  consistent;  but  however 
the  isle  of  Wight  is  not  beyond  the  sea  within  the  first  clause,  because 
infra  corpus  comitatus  Southampton:  so  for  Scilltfy  Lundy.  Qtuert 
of  Ouernsey,  Jersey. 

(k)  I  Sid.  171.  K*L  79. 
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As  to  the  third  exception :  certainly  the  divorce  intended  is  not  Ht 
vinculo  matrimoniiy  for  then  without  the  aid  of  any  proviso  either 
may  freely  marry ;  but  it  must  be  intended  of  divorces  it  memd  fy 
ihoro.  P.  12.  Car.  1.  B.  R,  Porter^s  case,  it  was  doubted,  whether  a 
divorce  causd  sxvitixj  were  such  a  divorce  as  was  within  this  ex- 
ception, because  it  seemed  rather  to  be  a  provisional  separation  for 
the  wife's  safety  and  maintenance,  than  a  divorce^  but  it  was  never 
resolved.    Cro.  Car.  461.(/) 

If  there  be  a  divorce  d,  vinculo^  and  one  of  the  parties  appeals,  tho 
this  suspend  the  sentence,  and  possibly  may  repeal  it,  yet  a  marriage 
pending  that  appeal  is  held  to  be  aided  by  this  exception.  Co.  P.  C. 
cap.  27.  p.  89.  But  if  the  sentence  of  divorce  be  repealed,  a  mar- 
riage after  is  not  aided  by  this  exception,  tho  there  was  once  a 
divorce.  • 

As  to  the  ^/Ih  exception :  If  either  party  be  within  the  age  of 
consent,  the  exception  extends  to  both :  ^.  of  the  age  of  twenty 
years  marries  B.  of  the  age  of  nine  years,  ^.  marries  a  second  wife, 
this  is  aided  by  the  exception,  as  well  as  if  B.  had  married  a  second 
husband  before  agreement  at  her  age  of  consent  to  the  first  marriage, 
for  either  of  them  may  resilire  before  they  have  both  consented, 
T.  42  Eliz.  B.  R.  Babington^s  case,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  27.  p.  89. 

But  if  a  woman  of  twelve  years  marry  a  man  of  fourteen  years, 
a  second  marriage  by  either  is  felony,  tho  they  are  infants,  because 
as  to  matters  of  this  kind,  especially  the  business  of  marriage,  they 
are  at  this  age  adjudged  of  discretion.  Sed  vide  svpra,  cap.  3.  pie* 
nius  de  hdc  materid. 

3.  Observables  touching  the  trial. 

The  trial  to  be  in  the  county  where  the  offender  is  apprehended, 
is  added  cumulativl;  for  he  may  be  indicted  where  the  second  mar- 
riage was,  tho  he  be  never  apprehended,  and  so  may  proceed  to  out- 
lawry, as  likewise  it  may  be  done  upon  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1. 
of  soldiers.     Co.  P.  C.  cap.  26.  p.  87. 

By  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap..  12.  All  former  acts  against  conjura- 
tion, inchantments,  Sec.  are  repeald,  and  it  is  enacted, 

*<  1.  That  if  any  person  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise 
any  invocation  or  conjuration  of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit.    [  695  ] 

*^2.  Or  shall  consult,  covenant  with,  entertain,  employ, 
feed,  or  reward  any  wicked  or  evil  spirit,  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose. 

<*  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  his  or  their 
grave,  or  any  other  place,  or  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  other  part  of  any 
dead  person,  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  inchantment. 

"4.  Or  shall  use,  practise,  or  exercise  any  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  inchantment,  whereby  any  person  shall  be  kild,  destroyed, 
wasted,  consumed,  pined,  or  lamed  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part 
thereof. 
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"Every  such  person  or  persons,  their  aiders,  abettors,  and  conn- 
sellors,  being  thereof  convict  and  attaint,  shall  suffer  death  as  a  feloa 
without  clergy. 

"  1.  If  any  person  shall  take  upon  him  by  witchcraft,  iochantmeot, 
charm,  or  sorcery,  to  tell  where  any  treasure  of  gold  or  silver  may 
be  found  in  the  earth  or  other  secret  places. 

"  2.  Or  where  goods  or  things  lost  or  stolen  should  be  found  or  be 
come  at. 

"3.  Or  shall  use  any  sorcery,  to  the  intent  to  provoke  any  person 
to  unlawful  love. 

«<4.  Or  whereby  any  cattle  or  goods  of  any  person  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, waisted,  or  impaired. 

"  5.  Or  to  hurt  or  destroy  any  person  in  his  or  her  body,  tho  the 
same  be  not  effected  or  done.  g» 

"  First  conviction  one  year's  imprisonment  without  bail,  and  once 
a  quarter  to  stand  two  hours  in  the  pillory,  and  confess  his  or  hex 
fault. 

"If  after  conviction  he  commit  the  like  offense,  and  be  convict 
and  attaint  of  such  second  offense,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon 
without  clergy :  but  no  loss  of  dower,  corruption  of  blood,  nor  heir 
disherited." 

By  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  31.  persons  going  abroad  with  a 

plague-sore,  felony.     But  this  act  is  discontinued,  as  my  lord  Cokt 

saith,  Co,  P.  C.  p,  90.  but  3  Car.  1  cap,  4.  hath   revived 

[  696  j  or  continued  it  to  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  next 

parliament ;  and  by  16  Car.  1.  cap.  4.  it  is  continued  till 

repeald. 

But  it  gives  no  forfeiture  of  lands,  goods,  or  chattels. 

By  the  statute  of  3  Jac.  cap.  4.  "If  any  subject  pass  out  of  this 
realm,  to  the  intent  to  serve  any  foreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate, 
or  shall  pass  over  the  seas,  and  there  shall  voluntarily  serve  any  such 
foreign  prince,  ^'c.  not  having  before  his  or  their  passing  taken  the 
oath  prescribed  in  that  act  before  the  customer,  comptroller  of  the 
port,  haven,  or  creek,  or  their  deputy  or  deputies,  or  being  a  gentle- 
man, or  of  higher  rank,  or  hath  born  office  of  a  captain,  lieutenant, 
or  other  place  in  the  camp  shall  pass,  fyc.  before  he  hath  taken  the 
oath,  and  given  bond,  fyc.  it  is  felony. 

"  The  trial  shall  be  in  the  county  where  the  offense  is  committed, 
viz,  the  place  of  his  departure,  tho  that  be  but  part  of  the  offense, 
and  there  they  shall  inquire  of  the  rest  of  the  offense  committed 
beyond  sea,  viz.  his  service  there.(iw) 

"  The  offender  hath  his  clergy. 

"  No  corruption  of  blood  nor  loss  of  dower." 

By  the  statute  of  21  Jac.  cap.  26.  "All  persons  who  acknow- 
ledge or  procure  to  be  acknowledge4  any  fine  or  fines,  recovery  or 
recoveries,  deed  or  deeds  enrolled,  statutes  or  recognizances,  bail  or 
judgment,  in  the  name  of  any  person  or  persons  not  privy  or  cou- 

(ifi)  Co.  P.  C.  p.  dO.  cap.  4 
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senting  to  the  same,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or  attaint, 
shall  incur  the  penalties  of  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

"  No  corruption  of  blood  nor  loss  of  dower." 

A  bail  taken  before  a  judge,  is  not  a  bail  within  this  statute 
till  it  be  filed  of  record;  and  if  it  be  not  filed,  the  acknowledging 
thereof  in  another's  name  makes  not  felony,  but  a  misdemeanor 
only.(*) 

The  statute  of  21  Jac.  cap,  27.  for  murdering  bastard  children: 
this  I  shall  reserve  to  the  title  of  evidence,  Part  II.  cap.  39.  quod 
vide  ibidem. 

And  thus  far  of  felonies  in  the  time  of  king  James. 

In  the  time  of  king  Charles  I.  I  find  not  any  any  new  [  697  J 
enacted  felony. 

I  therefore  come  to  the  time  of  king  Charles  Il.(t) 

(')  Bat  this  is  since  made  felony  hj  Adf&W.SfM, 

(f)  Here  the  manuscript  breaks  off,  our  aathor  haTingf  proceeded  no  farther;  but  to 
render  the  work  more  complete,  it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  the  several 
felonies  which  have  been  enacted  since  that  time,  by  which  it  will  appear,  that  latter 
times  have  been  no  less  fruitful  in  multiplying^  capital  punishments,  tlian  ft>rmer  ones 
were. 


Felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  King  Chablss  II. 

I.  Transporting  wool. 

By  13  4r  14  Car.  2.  cap.  18.  it  is  made  felony  to  transport  wool  out  of  England^ 
WaltBt  or  Ireland;  but  hylifSW.Z.  cap.  28,  the  making  it  felony  is  repeald,  and  it  is 
reduced  to  a  misdemeanor,  which  by  that  and  later  statutes  is  subjected  to  severe 
penalties. 

II.  Coventry's  act  concerning  dismembring  or  disfiguring. 

By  22  4r  23  Car.  2.  cap.  1.  if  any  shall  of  malice  forethonghtt  lud  by  lying  in  wait^ 
unlawfully  cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue, 

Put  out  an  eye, 

61it  the  nose. 

Cut  off  a  nose  or  lip, 

Or  cut  offer  disable  any  limb  or  member  of  any  other  person,  with  intention  to  maim 
or  disfigure,  they,  their  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abetters,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Attainder  on  this  statute  shall  not  work  any  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture. 

Sir  JsAn  Cooetilry,  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  had  a  little  before  been  as- 
saulted in  the  street,  and  his  nose  slit«  which  gave  occasion  to  the  making  this  aet« 
which  from  him  was  called  Coventry**  act 

Upon  this  statute,  Coiu  and  Woodbume  were  condemned  and  executed  at  Suffolk 
assizes,  8  Oto.  1.  for  slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  Critpe.    See  SiaU  TV.  VoL  VI.  p.  212. 

III.  Maliciously  burning  stacks  of  corn,  or  killing  cattle  in  the  night. 

By  22  4r  ^  Car.  2.  cap.  7.  Whoever  shall  in  the  night-time  maliciously,  onlawfullyy 
and  willingly,  bom  any  stacks  of  com,  hay,  or  grain,  barns  or  other  houses,  or  buildings, 
or  kilns. 

Or  shall  in  the  night-time  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  willingly,  kill  ot  destroy 
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boTKf,  ffbcefk,  or  other  emttle,  ■hall  be  ^iiiity  of  ftkoj;  bat  liboly  m  giwmm  tht 
to  cbuM  traiMportatioo  lor  •erea  years. 

AtUinder  oo  thie  aet  iball  not  work  eormptioo  of  blood.  lo«  of 
of  the  heir. 

During  the  sharl  reign  of  king  Xames  II.  I  do  not  find  any  mm 

enacted  felony. 

FeLOXIES   EICACTSD   IK   THE   TIME    OF   KiNO   WtT.T.IAM   IIL 

I.  Personating  bail. 

By  4  W.  if  M.  cap.  4.  PerwnatiDr  another  before  those  who  faaTv  aolboritj  bf  tkl 
act  to  take  bail,  ao  a«  to  make  him  habie  to  the  pajment  of  anj  •am  oT  mooej  in  tbil 
•ait  or  action,  ia  made  iekmy. 

[  698  ]  II'  Counterfeiting  lottery  tickets. 

By  5  4r  6  IT.  4  Jit  emp,  7.  8  Ann,  eap,4.  I3it«ii.  acta.  l.M^S.«c«a.S.  eipjk  9. 5  Om,\ 
cap.  3  4r  9*  7  Ge9.  1.  cap,  20.  The  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  tickets  in  the  aeveni 
lotteries  appointed  by  the  said  acta. 

Or  standing  orders  or  receipts  given  oat  in  parsoanoe  of  the  said  acta» 

Or  altering  the  nomber  or  principal  sam  thereof 

Or  counterfeiting  the  hand  of  any  person  to  sach  order. 

Or  the  bringing  any  soch  forged  ticket,  ife,  (knowing  it  to  be  no)  to  the  nanagen 
Sfc,  with  intent  to  defraod  hia  majesty  or  any  contribotor,  ia  made  leloiij  withoat  beaeA 
of  clergy. 

III.  Counterfeiting  the  stamps. 

hybif^W,ifllLcap.  21.  9  ^  10  IT.  cap,  35. 8  ilaii.  cap.  9.  9  Ann,  emp.  U  ^cmp,n 
10  Ann,  cap,  19.  12  Ann.  seat.  2.  cap,  9.  5  Geo,  1.  cap.  2.  Forging  any  of  the  stampi 
appointed  hy  the  said  acta, 

Or  counterfeiting  or  resembling  the  impreaaion  of  the  same  apon  any  Tellom,  parch 
ment,  or  paper. 

Or  uttering,  vending,  or  selling  any  vellum,  Sfc,  with  such  coanteribil  impreanoo, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  so. 

Or  using  any  stamps  or  marks  with  intent  to  defiraad  the  crown  of  the  etamy  daty,  if 
made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

IV.  Counterfeiting  the  seal  of  the  Bank,  bank-notes,  ^c. 

Bjl  6lB  W,  cap,  31.  §  36.  8  &  9  W.  cap,  19.  §  36.  and  11  Geo,  1.  cop.  9.   The  ftrg. 

ing  the  common  seal  of  the  bank. 
Or  any  bank-bill  or  bank-note. 
Or  erasing  or  altering  any  such  bill  or  note. 
Or  altering  or  erasing  any  indorsement,  or  any  bank-bill  or  note. 
Or  tendering  the  same  in  payment,  knowing  the  aame  to  be  forged,  erased,  or  altered 

is  made  felony. 

V.  Counterfeiting  exchequer-bills. 

By  7  &  8  W.  cap.  31.  §  78.  9  W.  cap,  2.  §  3.  5  Ann.  cap,  13.  7  Ann.  cap.  7.  9  itm 
cap,  7.  11  Geo,  1.  cap.  17.  §  12.    The  counterfeiting  exchequer  bills. 
Or  any  indorsement  thereon, 
I  Or  tendering  such  counterfeit  bills  or  indorsement,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter 

^  feit,  with  intention  to  defraud  his  majesty,  or  any  other  person,  ia  felony  without  benefil 

i  of  clergy. 

VI.  Blanching  copper,  ^*c. 

By  8  ^  9  W,  cap,  25.  Blanching  copper  for  sale,  or  mixing  blanched  copper  wiU 
ailver. 

Or  knowingly  buying  or  selling,  or  offering  to  sale  such,  or  any  other  malleable  mix 
ture  of  metals  or  mmerala  heavier  than  silver,  and  wearing  like  gold. 

Or  receiving,  paying,  or  putting  off  any  counterfeit,  or  unlawfully  diminiahed  millec 
ikioney  (not  cut  in  piecea)  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  imports,  or  waa  corned  or  oounterfeitei 
ibr,  is  made  felony. 
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Felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

I.  Wilfully  destroying  any  ship. 

By  1  Ann.  $es$.  3.  cap.  9.  and  4  Oeo,  1.  cap,  12.  It  is  felony  for  any  captain,  matter, 
mariner,  or  other  officer  belonging  to  any  ship  wilfully  to  cast  away,  burn,  or  destroy 
the  said  ship,  or  procure  the  same  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  the  owner. 

Or  for  the  owner,  capUin,  Sfc,  to  do  the  like,  to  the  prejudice  of  any  underwriter  of 
the  policy  of  insurance,  or  of  any  merchant,  who  shall  load  goods  therem. 

II.  Receiving  stolen  goods. 

By  5  Ann,  cap,  31.  Receivers  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  are  declared 
guilty  of  felony,  as  accessaries. 

III.  Assaulting  a  privy  counsellor  in  the  execution  of  his  [  699  ]  . 

office. 

By  19  Ann,  cap,  6.  It  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  assault,  wound,  or  attempt 
to  kill  a  priv^  counsellor  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 
The  occasion  of  making  this  act  see  $upra  p,  230.  in  nofts. 

IV.  Counterfeiting  the  seal  of  the  South-Sea  company,  South-Sea 

bonds,  SfC. 

By  9  itnii.  cap,  31.  It  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  forge  or  counterfeit  the 
common  seal  of  the  South. Sea  company. 

Or  to  forge,  counterfeit,  or  alter  any  of  their  bonds. 

Or  knowingly  to  tender,  ^  offisr  to  dispose  of  the  same,  with  intent  to  defraud  any 
person,  see  6  Geo,  1.  cap.  11. 

y.  Making  an  hole  in  a  ship,  or  stealing  any  pump  from  a  ship. 

By  12  Ann.  cop,  18.  made  perpetual  by  4  Oeo,  1.  cap,  12.    The  making  any  hole  in  a 

riiip  in  distress. 
Or  stealing  any  pump  belonging  to  such  ship,  or  aiding  or  abetting  thereto. 
Or  wilfully  doing  any  thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  of  such  ship,  is  made  felony 

without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  Kino  Geoboe  I. 

I.  Concerning  riotous  assemblies. 

By  1  Oto,  1.  cap,  5.  (which  is  for  the  most  part  copied  from  an  expired  act  of  1  Mar, 
tap,  13.)  if  twelve  persons  or  more,  being  unlawfully  and  riotously  assembled,  shall  so 
continue  together  to  the  number  of  twelve  for  the  space  of  one  hour  after  proclamation 
made  to  depart,  such  continuance  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; 

As  also  to  oppose  or  hinder  the  reading  the  proclamation, 

Or  to  continue  to  the  number  of  twelve  for  one  hour  afler  such  hinderance  so  made, 
having  knowledge  thereof. 

By  the  same  act  it  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  persons,  unlawfully  and 
riotously  assembled,  with  force  to  pull  down,  or  begin  to  pull  down  any  church,  or  chapel, 
or  building  for  religious  worship  allow*d  by  the  toleration  act,  or  any  dwelling-house, 
barn,  stable,  or  other  out-house. 

II.  Maliciously  burning  any  wood  or  coppice. 

By  1  Oeo,  1.  cap,  48.  and  6  Oeo,  1.  cap,  16.  It  is  felony  for  any  person  maliciously  to 
•et  OD  fire  or  burn  any  wood,  underwood,  or  coppice,  or  any  part  thereof. 

III.  Returning  from  transportation,  taking  a  reward  for  helping  to 

stolen  goods,  ^c. 

By  4  Oeo,  1.  cap.  11.  If  any  oflfender  ordered  for  transportation  beyond  sea  shall  return 
to,  or  (by  6  Oeo,  I,  cap,  23.)  be  found  at  large  in  Oreat  Britain  or  Ireland^  without  some 
lawful  cause  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  without  licence  from  his  majesty,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  same  statute,  whoever  shall  take  any  money  or  reward  under  pretence  of  help- 
ing any  person  to  stolen  goods,  unless  he  apprehend  the  felon,  and  give  evidence  against 
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him  at  hit  trial,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  ahall  suffer  in  the  aune  manner  u  if  b 
had  ttoleii  them  himself,  with  auch  circamatanoet,  as  the  same  were  stolen. 
Upon  this  clause,  Jonathan  Wild  was  executed,  10  Oeo,  1. 

IV.  Counterfeiting  army  debentures^ 

By  5  Oeo.  1.  cap,  14.  6  Geo,  1.  cap,  17.  9  Oeo,  1.  cap,  5.  It  k  ieloaj  without  beacitd 
clergy  for  any  person  to  alter  or  couoterfeit  any  army  debentures. 

Or  fraudulently  to  issue  out  any  other  than  for  the  sums  certified  by  the  commiMOMn 

[  700  ]  V.  Counterfeiting  Soulh-Sea  receipts  or  warrants,  ^ 

By  6  Geo,  1.  cap,  11.    It  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  elergy  ftr  •aag 
one  to  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  SouthJSea  receipt  for  a  aubecriptioii  to  the  stock, 
Or  warrant  for  a  dividend. 
Or  any  indorsement  or  writing  thereon, 
Or  knowingly  to  tender  or  offer  to  dispose  of  the  same  with  intent  to  defirand  iny  oh 

VI.  Counterfeiting  the  seal  of  the  two  assurance  companies. 

By  6  Geo.  I,  cap,  18.  The  counterfeiting  the  corporation  seal  of  either  of  the  sasaraDei 
companies,  now  known  by  the  names  of  the  Boyol  Exchange  and  the  Jbimdem  AMomma 
Or  altering  any  policy,  bill,  bond,  or  other  obligation  under  their  common  seal. 
Or  knowingly  paving  away  such  policy,  &c  or  demanding  the  money  thereon,  ■ 
lelony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

VII.  Maliciously  spoiling  the  garments  of  any  persons  in  the  streets 

By  6  Geo,  1.  cap.  23.  The  wilful  and  malicbus  tearing^poiling,  eattio^ •  bomiag,  si 
defacing  the  garments  or  clothes  of  any  person  in  the  streets  or  highways  is  felony. 

VIII.  Smuggling. 

By  8  C^eo,  1.  cap.  18.  If  any  persons  above  the  number  of  five  carrying  ofiensiTe  ann, 
or  being  in  disguise,  shall  be  found  passing  with  foreign  goods  from  eny  ship  witbsil 
due  entry  and  pavment  of  the  duties. 

Or  shall  forcibly  resist  any  officer  of  the  customs  or  eioise  in  the  seising  ran  goedi, 

they  shall  be  guilty  of  felony. 

IX.  Counterfeiting  the  name  of,  or  personating  a  proprietor  for 

transferring  stock,  or  receiving  dividends. 

By  8  Geo,  1.  cap,  23.  To  counterfeit  the  name  of  any  proprietor. 

To  forge  or  procure  to  be  forged,  or  wilfully  to  act  and  assist  in  fotgin^  a  letter  d 
attorney,  or  other,  instrument  to  transfer  any  share  in  the  capital  sloek  of  any  oorpon^ 
tion  established  by  act  of  parliament. 

Or  to  receive  any  annuity,  or  dividend  attending  such  share, 

Or  falsly  to  personate  any  proprietor  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  is  felony  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy. 

X.  The  like  as  to  annuity  orders. 

By  9  Geo,  1.  can,  13.  To  do  the  like  with  relation  to  any  annuity  order,  is  made  iUooy 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XL  The  Walt  ham-black  act  against  appearing  in  disguise  in  any 
forest,  4*^.  unlawfully  hunting  deer,  robbing  any  warren,  destroy* 
ing  fish,  maioaing  cattle,  destroying  trees  in  any  avenue,  4*c.  firing 
houses,  stacks  of  corn,  fyc.  maliciously  shooting  at  any  person, 
sending  threatening  letters,  fyc. 

By  9  Geo,  1.  can,  23.  conUnued  by  12  Geo,  1.  cap,  30.  and  6  Geo.  3.  cscp.  37.  till 
Sept,  1. 1736,  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  it  is  made 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  for  any  person  armed  with  offensive  weapons,  and  ha  v. 
ing  his  face  blacked,  or  otherwise  disguised,  to  appear  in  any  forest,  chase,  park,  &c  or 
in  any  high  road,  open  heath,  common,  or  down. 

Or  unlawfully  and  wilfully  to  hunt,  wound,  kill,  or  steal  any  red  or  fiUlow  deer. 

Or  unlawfully  to  rob  any  warren,  igc. 

Or  to  steal  any  fish  out  of  any  river  or  pond. 
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Or  unlawfully  to  break  down  the  head  or  mound  of  any  fish-pond,  whereby  the  fish 
•hall  be  lost  or  destroyed, 

Or  unlawfully  and  malicioosly  to  kill,  mahn,  or  wound  any  cattle, 

Or  to  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  any  trees  planted  in  any  arenoe,  or  growing  in 
any  garden,  orchard,  or  plantation  for  ornament,  shelter,  or  profit. 

Or  to  set  fire  to  any  house,  barn,  or  out-house,  hovel,  cock,  mow,  or  stack  of  com, 
■traw,  hay,  or  wood, 

Or  maliciously  to  shoot  at  any  person  in  any  dwelling-house  or  otlier  place. 

( Upon  this  clau$e  Edward  Arnold  wa$  eottvieted  at  Surrey  UfA-asnxeB,  1723-4,  for 
Bhooting  at  lord  Onslow,) 

Or  knowingly  to  send  any  letter  without  any  name,  or  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  demanding  money,  Tenison,  or  other  valuable  things  P  701  J 

Or  forcibly  to  rescue  any  person  being  lawfully  in  custody  for  any  of  the 
offenses  before-mentioned. 

Or  to  procure  any  person  by  gift  or  promise  of  money,  or  other  reward,  to  join  in  any 
such  unlawful  act 

No  attainder  on  this  act  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  loss  of  dower  or  forfbiture. 

This  act  was  occasioned  by  the  devastations  and  injuries  then  lately  committed  in  a 
violent  manner  by  several  persons  near  WaUham^  who  had  appeared  blacked  and  dis- 
guised in  the  chases,  forests,  Sfc,  and  was  from  thence  called  the  WalthamMaek  act. 

XII.  Concerning  the  pretended  privilege  of  the  Mini  in  Southwark. 

By  9  Geo,  1.  cap,  28.  If  any  person  shall  within  the  place  commonly  called  the  JtfiRf, 
or  the  pretended  fimits  thereof,  wilfully  obstruct  any  person  serving  or  endeavouring  to 
serve  or  execute,  any  will,  warrant,  or  legal  process,  ^e. 

Or  shall  assault,  or  abuse  any  person  for  having  so  done,  whereby  he  shall  receive  any 
damage  or  bodily  hurt; 

Or  shall  oppose  any  officer  of  justice,  or  person  aiding  such  officer  in  the  execution 
of  any  writ,  warrant,  or  process,  ^e.  or  shall  be  abetting  thereto; 

Or  shall  rescue,  or  knowingly  harbour  or  conceal  any  prisoner  taken  upon  such  pro>- 
cess; 

Or  shall  presume  to  exercise  any  unlawful  jurisdiction  for  supporting  the  pretended 
privilege  within  the  said  place,  such  offisnder  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be 
transported  for  seven  years. 

And  if  any  person  wearing  any  vizard,  Sfc.  or  having  his  fiice  or  body  disguised,  shall 
join  or  abet  any  riot,  or  oppose  the  execution  of  any  legal  process,  SfC.  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  such  offender  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without  Mnefit  of  clergy. 

And  every  person  aiding  or  abetting,  concealing  or  harbouring  such  disguised  person, 
shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported.  » 

XIII.  The  like  with  respect  to  Wappingj  Siepney^  fyc. 

By  11  Geo,  1.  cap,  22.  The  same  provision  is  made  against  most  of  the  said  offenses, 
if  committed  within  the  hamlet  of  Wapping^  Stepney,  or  any  other  place  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  whereof  presentment  shall  have  been  made  by  the  grand  jury  at  a  general 
or  quarter-sessions. 

XIV.  Counterfeiting  East-India  bonds^  or  indorsements  thereon,  or 

on  Souih-Sea  bonds,  4*^. 

By  12  Geo.  1.  cap,  92.   Whoever  shall  forge  or  oounterfeit,  or  wilfoHy  assist  in  forg- 
ing or  counter  reiting  the  name  or  hand  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  c<iurt  of  chancery, 
the  register,  clerk  of  the  court,  report-office,  or  any  of  the  cashiers  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land,  to  any  certificate,  report,  ^. 
Or  any  Eaet-India  bond  or  indorsement  thereon;  « 

Or  any  indorsement  on  any  SouthJSea  bond,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

XV.  Assaulting  any  master  wool-comber,  weaver,  maliciously  break- 

ing tools,  4*c. 

By  12  Geo.  1.  cap.  34.  If  any  person  shall  assault  any  master  wool-eomber,  or  Blaster 
weaver,  or  other  person  concerned  in  the  woollen  manafacture,  whereby  ha  shall  receive 


•l^ 
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mny  bodily  hurt;  for  not  oooipljiDg^  with  any  inch  iUegal  bj-lmws,  Sfc  mt  in  tiu  act  me 
tUned^ 

Or  ihall  write  or  send  any  threateniojr  letter  to  sneh  peraon  for  not  oomplyin;  vi 
such  ille^^al  by-Uwa,  or  with  any  demanda  or  pretenses  of  his  workmen,  or  ocbert  « 
ployed  by  him  in  the  woollen  mano&ctare,  he  shall  be  deeaied  guihy  of  felony,  asd 
transported  for  seven  vears. 

If  any  person  shall  malicioosly  cut  or  destroy  any  wooEen  goods  in  the  loom  or  < 
the  raclc; 

Or  shall  destroy  any  rack  on  which  such  ffoods  are  hanged  in  order  to  dry; 

Or  shall  wilfully  break  any  toob  used  in  the  making  each  wooUen  goods,  not  hafii 
the  consent  of  the  owner  so  to  do; 

Or  shall  break  or  enter  by  force  into  any  hoase  or  shop  by  night  or  by  day  for  ii 
of  the  porposes  aforesaid^  sach  ofifender  shall  be  adjudged  goilty  of  felooy  witboot  bene 
of  clergy. 

r  702  1    Felonies  enacted  in  the  time  or  Kino  Gxokge  II. 

I.  Maliciously  breaking  down  turnpikes. 

By  1  Geo.  3.  cap.  19.  5  Gee.  2.  cap,  33.  8  Oto.  2.  emp.  20.  It  is  made  felooy  withd 
benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person  malicioosly  to  break  down  or  destroy  any  tumpikcfi 
or  other  fence  bclooginff  to  soch  tornpike  erected  to  prevent  passengers  from  passing  I 
without  paying  the  toU,  or  forceably  to  rescue  any  person  lawfnllj  in  eostody  for  m 
offense. 

Attainder  by  this  act  not  to  work  eormptioo  of  blood,  loss  of  dower,  or  fivfettnre. 

II.  Forging  of  deeds,  stealing  bonds,  ^c. 

By  2  Geo,  2.  cap,  25.  The  forging  or  oonnterfeiting,  or  proeuring  to  be  Ibrfed 
eoonterfeitod  any  deed,  will,  bond,  writing  obligatory,  bill  of  exchnnge,  promissory  m 
for  payment  of  money,  the  indorsement  or  assignment  of  any  bill  of  exchange,  or  pi 
missory  note  for  payment  of  money,  or  any  acquittance  or  receipt  lor  money  or  food 
or  knowingly  to  utter  or  publish  as  true  any  forged  deed,  ^T^.  with  intention  to  defirai 
mny  person,  is  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  same  statute  to  steal  or  take  by  robbery  any  bonds,  notes,  orders,  tallies,  4 
is  felony  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  the  same  degree,  as  if  the  money  secured  by  m 
bonds,  4re.  and  remaining  unsatisfied,  had  been  stolen  or  taken  by  robbery. 

>  This  act  was  made  to  continue  only  for  five  years  from  29  June  1739,  and  from  theai 

'fj  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  sessions  of  parliament 

III.  Stealing  lead,  iron,  ^c.  fizt  to  any  house  or  building. 

By  4  Oeo,  2.  cmp.  32.  To  steal,  rip,  cut,  or  break  with  intent  to  steal  any  lead,  in 
bar,  iron  gate,  iron  palisade^  or  iron  rail  fixed  to  any  dwelling-hoose  or  other  boildia 
need  with  such  dwelling-house,  or  fixed  in  any  garden,  orchard,  eoort-yard,  fence  < 
outlet  belonging  to  any  dwelling-house  or  other  building  is  felony,  and  so  it  b  is  tl 
aiders  and  abetters;  and  such  as  shall  buy  or  receive  such  lead  or  iron,  knowing  ll 
same  to  be  stolen. 

IV.  Assaulting  with  an  intent  to  rob. 

By  7  Geo,  2.  cap.  21.  It  is  made  felony  with  any  offensive  weapon  or  iastrameat  m 
lawfully  and  maliciously  to  assault,  or  by  menaces,  or  by  any  Ibreeable  or  violent  bhi 
ner  to  demand  any  money,  goods  or  chattels  of  any  person,  wiih  a  frf^mirms  intent  I 
eommit  robbery  on  such  person. 

V.  Counterfeiting  the  acceptance  of  ^  bill  of  exchange^  or  any  ac 

A  miinfAhiA  rATAinf. 


countable  receipt 


[For  the  continoitjon  of  Akoiai  coMled  iioce  the  7  Om.  fLmt^  711,  4cJ 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

CERTAIN   OENERAL   OBSERVATIONS   CONCERNING   FELONIES  BY  ACT 
OF  PARLIAMENT. 

1.  Generally,  if  an  act  of  parliament  be,  that  if  a  man  commit 
such  an  act,  he  shall  have  judgment  of  life  and  member,  this  makes 
the  offense  felony,  and  this  was  ordinarily  the  clause  used  in  antient 
statutes,  as  JVestm.  2  cap.  34.,(a)  14  E.  3.  cap.  10.  28  E.  3.  cap.  3. 
13  R.  2.  cap,  3.  Sec.  Co,  P.  C.  cap.  29.  p.  91. 

2.  And  consequently  there  ensued  thereupon  corruption  of  blood, 
eschete  to  the  lord,  and  the  wife's  loss  of  dower. 

3.  But  yet  there  may  be  and  frequently  are  in  acts  of  parliament, 
making  new  felonies,  provisions,  that  there  shall  be  no  corruption  of 
blood,  disherison  of  the  heir,  or  loss  of  dower;  and  this  is  done 
sometimes  by  enacting  words,  as  in  1  Jac.  cap.  31.  for  going  abroad 
with  a  plague-sore,  sometimes  by  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  extend 
to  corruption  of  blood,  loss  of  dower,  ^c.  as  8  Eiiz.  cap.  3.  5  Eliz. 
cap.  14.  and  sometimes  by  the  words  saving  to  the  w\/e  her  dower, 
and  to  the  heir  his  inherit anccy  9^  upon  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12. 
for  witchcraft. 

4.  But  notwithstanding  such  a  clause,  the  king  shall  have  the 
forfeiture  of  his  lands  during  his  life,  and  also  his  goods,  for  no 
eschete  can  come  to  the  lord,  where  the  inheritance  is  saved  to  the 
heir. 

5.  But  by  a  special  clause,  forfeiture  of  goods  as  well  as  of  lands 
may  be  provided  against,  as  in  the  act  of  1  Jac.  cap.  31.  of  going 
out  with  a  plague-sore.     Co.  P.  C.  cap.  6.  p.  AT.  and  cap.  28.  p.  90. 

6.  A  saving  or  exclusion  of  corruption  of  blood  doth 
virtually  make  the  heir  inheritable,  and  saves  also  the  [704] 
woman's  dower.     Co.  P.  C.  cap.  28.  super  statut.  1  Jac. 

cap.  31. 

7.  By  an  act  making  a  new  felony,  clergy  is  not  excluded  from 
the  offender,  without  special  words.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  19.  p.  73.  super 
statut.  8  H.  6.  cap.  12.  against  stealing  records. 

8.  In  all  acts  making  a  new  treason,  felony,  or  misprision  of  trea- 
son, peers  are  to  have  their  trial  by  their  peers,  tho  no  special  clause 
enacting  it.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  21.  p.  89.  super  statut.  1  Jac.  6.  cap.  11. 
for  marrying  two  husbands. 

9.  An  act  making  any  offense  to  be  a  felony,  tho  it  speaks  not  of 
accessaries  before  or  afler^  yet  they  are  impliedly  contained. (&) 

10.  Nay,  altho  the  statute  makes  an  offense  to  be  felony  in  them 
that  commit  it,  their  counsellors,  procurers,  and  abetters,  to  be  felons, 
and  speaks  nothing  of  accessaries  after;  yet  by  the  opinion  of  my 

(n)  See  2  Ca.  /jifltt.  ji.  434.  (6)  Ce.  F.  C.  jp.  59. 
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lord  Coke^  receivers  and  accessaries  after  are  also  virtually  implied, 
as  in  ihe  statute  of  Westm.  2.  in  rape,  Co.  P.  C  cap.  19.  p.  72.  upoa 
the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap,  2.  for  carrying  away  women,  Co.  P,  C. 
cap,  12.  p,  61.  upon  the  statute  of  5  H.  4.  cap.  4.  against  multipli- 
cation, Co,  P.  C.  cap.  20.  p.  74.  upon  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12. 
of  witchcraft,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  d.  p.  45.  in  fint^  tho  Stamford  be  of 
another  opinion.(c) 

11.  An  act,  that  makes  an  offense  by  name,  as  rape,  fyc,  to  be 
felony,  virtually  makes  all  that  are  present,  aiding,  and  assisting 
principals,  tho  one  only  doth  the  fact,  tho  as  to  point  of  clergy  in 
some  cases  it  differs ;  de  quo  poatea. 

12.  An  act,  which  makes  the  offender,  his  counsellers  and  abet- 
ters, guilty  of  felony,  yet  regularly  makes  not  the  counsellers,  pro- 
curers or  abetters  principals,  unless  present,  but,  if  they  be  absent, 
leaves  them  in  the  condition  of  accessaries  before^  as  upon  the 
statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12.  of  witchcraft,  and  other  statutes  of  that 
kind,  unless  in  express  words  it  makes  them  all  principals,  as  is  done 
by  the  statute  of  3  H.  7.  cap.  2.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  12.  p.  61.  the  only 
instance  of  that  kind. 

13.  In  an  act  limiting  a  second  offense  to  be  felony,  bat 
[  705  ]  the  first  only  a  misdemeanor,  there  must  be  two  things  to 
make  the  second  offense  felony,  viz.  1.  A  judgment  given 
for  the  first  offense.  2.  The  second  offense  must  be  committed  after 
the  judgment  for  the  first,  otherwise  it  makes  not  felony,  as  in  case 
of  forgery  upon  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  14.  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  75. 
p,  172.,(^)  and  upon  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  12.  of  witchcraft 
Co.  P.  C.  cap.  6.  p.  46.  2  Co.  Instit,  p.  468. 

14.  Therefore  where  those  and  some  other  statutes  speak  of  a 
second  offense  after  a  conviction  of  a  former,  it  is  not  intended 
barely  of  a  conviction  by  verdict,  unless  judgmeut  be  given  upon  it 
Co.  P.  C.  p.  46. 

15.  An  act  making  a  felony,  and  limiting  it  to  be  tried  in  the 
county  where  the  party  is  apprehended,  unless  there  be  negative 
words,  and  not  elsewherCfis  but  cumulative,  and  he  may  be  indicted 
where  the  offense  was  committed,  as  upon  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap. 
11.  marrying  a  second  husband  or  wife,  Co.  P.  C.  cap.  27.  p.  BS. 
and  upon  the  statute  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  I.  and  3  H.  8.  cap.  5.  soldiers 
departing.    Co.  P.  C.  cap.  26.  p.  86,  87. 

16.  A  second  statute  enacting  the  same  offense  to  be  felony,  that 
was  so  enacted  before,  with  some  alterations  is  but  cumulative,  and 
no  repeal  of  the  former  act;  as  the  statute  of  3  H,  8.  cap.  5.  of  soldiers 
making  their  departure  without  the  licence  of  the  king's  lieutenant 
felony  (where  the  act  of  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  makes  it  felony,  if  without 
the  captain's  licence,)  yet  repeals  not  the  former,  because  it  is  but  an 
affirmative  act ;  so  39  Eiiz.  cap,  4.  for  banishing  incorrigible  rogues 
is  not  taken  away  by  1  Jac.  cap.  1.  which  adds  burning  in  the  stu)ul- 
der,  and  sending  them  to  their  last  habitation. 

{c)8umf.P.C.f9LAi.b,  (i)  VU€nfrm,f,e^ 
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17.  If  one  statute  be  grafted  upon  another  statute  relative  to  it  in 
order  to  the  better  execution  of  a  former  statute,  if  the  former  be 
repealed,  the  latter  is  thereby  virtually  repealed,  as  the  statutes  of 
Lahourers(e)  being  repealed  by  5  Eliz.  cap,  4.  the  statute  of 

3  H.  6.  cap,  1.  making  congregations  of  masons  felons  is  [706] 
thereby  repealed.(/)     Co.  P.  C.  cap.  35.  p.  49. 

18.  If  a  statute  be  but  temporary  and  discontinued,  and  then  re- 
vived by  a  new  act  of  parliament;  or  if  a  statute  be  made  touching 
a  new  felony,  and  repealed  and  re-enacted,  the  conclusion  of  the 
indictment  contra  formam  statutorum  is  good;  but  the  best  way  is 
to  conclude  contra  formam  si  at  ut.  in  hujusmodi  casu  edit,  fyprovis. 
with  an  abbreviation,  because  in  construction  of  law  it  shall  be  taken 
either  statuti  or  statutorum^  which  may  best  maintain  the  indict- 
ment in  point  of  law.(^) 

19.  A  statute  making  a  new  felony  of  an  offense,  that  consists  of 
an  act  partly  in  the  kingdom,  and  partly  out  of  the  kingdom,  and 
limiting  it  to  be  tried  where  the  offense  is  committed,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  where  that  part  of  the  offense  is  committed,  that  is  with- 
in the  kingdom,  as  upon  the  statute  of  1  Jac.  cap.  2.  passing  the  sea, 
and  serving  a  foreign  prince,  without  taking  the  oath  of  obedience,  ' 
shall  be  tried  in  that  county  where  the  part  was  that  he  passed  the 
sea.     Co.  P,  C,  cap.  23.  p.  80. 

20.  An  act  making  a  new  felony  extends  not  to  an  infant  under  the 
age  of  discretion,  viz.  fourteen  years  old ;  but  if  he  be  of  that  age,  it 
binds  him.    Ptowd.  Com.  465.  a.  Eyston  and  Stud^s  case. 

21.  Whether  the  word  king  is  personal  to  the  then  king,  or  extends 
to  his  successors  in  acts  of  parliament?  It  is  true  in  grants  of  judicial 
or  ministerial  offices  that  concern  administration  of  justice,  as  judges 
or  sheriffs,  a  grant  of  such  an  office,  durante  beneptacito  regis^  is 
simply  determined  by  the  king's  death.  12  Co.  Hep.  p.  48.  Nay 
the  grant  of  a  judicial  office  by  the  king  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserit, 
tho  it  be  a  freehold, determines  by  the  king's  death;  for  it  is  personal 
to  the  king  that  grants  them;  but  it  is  held,  that  the  grant  of  offices 
of  another  nature,  or  of  lands  durante  beneptacito  nostra 

doth  not  determine  by  the  death  of  the  king  without  some  [  707  ] 
act  or  declaration  by  the  successor  to  determine  it.     12  Co. 
Sep.  p.  48, 49. 

But  as  touching  acts  of  parliament,  regularly  the  word  king  ex- 
tends to  his  successors,(A)  and  therefore  the  statutes  of  II  H.  7.  cap. 
18.  for  service  in  the  king's  wars,  7  H.  7.  cap.  1.  for  departing  of 
soldiers,  tho  the  preamble  seems  personal  to  that  king,  yet  (it  bath 
been  ruled)  to  include  successors,  Co,  P.  C.  cap.  26.  p.  86.  Di^,  211.  a. 
so  the  statute  of  23  H,  8.  cap.  4.  for  brewers^  Not/^s  Rep.  p.  118* 

(f)  23  E,  3.  cap,  1.  and  25  E.  3.  cap,  1. 

(/)  For  this  last  mentioned  statute  recites  as  the  |^onnd  thereof,  that  the  coDgrega- 
tions  of  masons  had  Tiolated  the  good  effects  of  the  statutes  of  Labourert, 

ig)  But  this  piece  of  our  author's  advice  cannot  now  be  observed,  because  by  the  lata 
acts  of  4  Geo.  2.  cap,  26.  4r  6  Geo.  2.  cap,  6.  all  indictments,  informations,  &c  are  re- 
quired to  be  in  words  at  length,  and  not  abbreviated. 

(A)  Fitf<fiipra,ji.aOO. 
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Chakhman  and  Wright.  So  Poyning^M  law,  \0  H.7.  id  Ireland 
for  the  manner  of  passing  acts  of  parliament^  tho  that  act  speaks  ooljr 
of  the  king^  without  successors^  yet  it  extends  to  his  successors,  and 
8o  declared  3  ^  4  P.  ^  M.  cap.  4.  in  Hibernidj  12  Co.  Rep.  109.  h. 
110.  a. 

And  altho  the  power  of  altering  the  laws  of  Wales  was  a  great 
trust  reposed  in  H,  8.  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  8.  cap.  2%.  for  Walts^ 
and  was  thought  by  some  to  cease  by  his  death,  12  Co.  Rep.  p.  48. 
yet  they  durst  not  rest  upon  that,  but  it  was  specially  repealed  by  the 
statute  of  21  Jac.  cap.  10. 

A  statute  made  to  continue  during  the  king's  pleasure,  doth  not 
determine  by  his  death,  unless  it  be  specially  relative  to  the  persoa 
of  the  king,  as  during  the  pleasure  of  the  king  that  now  is,  or  ac- 
cording to  some  dicti  domini  regis,  M.  24  Eliz.  Maoris  Rep.  n.  311. 
p.  176.  per  Mede;  and  therefore  it  seems  that  in  such  case  the  suc- 
cessor must  make  some  proclamation  or  declaration  of  record  to  de- 
termine it,  before  it  be  determined;  as  upon  the  statute  of  8  H,  6. 
cap.  11.  for  the  manner  of  taking  apprentices  in  London^  which  was 
in  truth  the  case  in  Moor,  n.  3il.  but  the  statute  of  5  Eliz.  cap.  4. 
repealing  all  acts  touching  apprentices  and  labourers,  and  making  a 
special  provision  to  save  the  customs  of  London,  hath  quieted  that 
question. 

By  the  statute  of  8  H.  6.  cap.  24.  it  is  enacted,  ^  That  no  English- 
man sell  to  any  merchant  alien  any  merchandize,  but  for  ready  pay- 
ment." By  the  statute  of  9  H.  6.  cap.  2.  it  is  enacted,  ^  That  notwith- 
standing the  former  statute  they  may  sell  for  six  months  time,  and 
this  ordinance  shall  endure  so  long  as  shall  please  the  king.''  It  is 
held  10  H.  7.  7.  b.  that  this  statute  remains  as  a  suspension 
[  708  ]  of  the  former  act  of  8  H.  6.  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
Henry  VI.  till  repealed  by  proclamation  by  his  successor. 
And  yet  in  case  of  capital  offenses  limited,  and  de  novo  enacted  by 
act  of  parliament  to  continue  during  the  king's  pleasure,  it  is  not  safe 
to  proceed  upon  them  after  the  king's  death ;  and  tho  in  matters  of 
misdemeanors  such  continuance  is  limited  by  acts  of  parliament,  yet 
I  do  not  remember  any  such  kind  of  limitation  in  acts  enacting  capi- 
tal offenses,  but  they  are  either  perpetual,  or  limited  to  continue  for 
a  time  certain,  as  seven  years,  ^c.  or  till  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  S^c. 

22.  An  act  of  parliament,  that  makes  an  offense  felony,  doth  con- 
sequently introduce  the  punishment  of  concealing,  that  is,  misprision 
of  felony;  and  every  offense  made  felony  by  act  of  parliament,  in- 
cludeth  misprision,  and  the  party  may  be  indicted  of  misprision  of 
felony,  and  thereupon  fined  and  imprisoned,  2  R.  3.  10,  11.  And 
yet  ill  Co.  P.  C.  p.  133.  upon  the  statute  of  33  H.  8.  cap.  I.  of  false 
tokens,  it  is  said,  where  a  corporal  punishment  only  is  inflicted  by 
act  qf  parliament,  the  party  cannot  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  which 
is  to  be  understood  with  two  cautions,  viz.  1.  Where  tha  indictment, 
4*c.  is  grounded  for  the  same  offense  contained  in  the  statute,  and 
therefore  it  crosseth  not  the  case  of  2  /?.  3.  for  there  he  was  indicted 
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for  misprision^  and  not  for  felony.  2.  Where  it  was  an  offense  at 
common  law,  there  if  the  indictment  be  grounded  barely  at  commoa 
law,  he  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned,  tho  the  statute  limit  a  cor* 
poral  punishment,  as  in  case  of  false  tokens  he  may  be  indicted  as  a 
cheat.(*) 

(*)  Here  oar  aathor  had  wrote  the  title  of  another  chapter  Tbite Aiii^  Pirvey,  bat  did 
not  proceed  in  it,  perhapa  becauae  he  had  referred  what  he  thought  needfol  to  be  eaid  oa 
that  head  to  the  chapter  of  CUrgy^  Pari  II.  cap,  50. 
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Ad,  p,  270. 1  19.  RoL  Pari  11.  H.  6.  «.  43.  A  iZoy  notfre  &eerc^fiM  A^^a^sr  Be- 
•echen  baroblj  your  commonetof  this  preteot  fMrkmeot,  thiit  where  one  JUht  Cmfjenin 
of  Bridham  in  the  ihire  of  &iMex  hasbondoian,  the  vii  of  Feverer  the  jere  of  joore  oobk 
rei^ne  the  fiii,  Myiogr  to  habeU  hit  wyfi;  that  was  of  the  age  of  zri  jere,  and  badde  be 
maried  to  hym  biit  zx  dayes,  that  they  wold  goo  tngedre  oo  pilgremagv,  and  made  t* 
•rraye  hir  io  hir  best  arraie,  and  toke  hir  with  hym  fro  the  said  tonne  of  Bridham  to 
the  tonne  of  Staugkton  in  the  said  shire,  and  there  with  woode  he  smote  the  said  ImkeU 
liis  wiff  on  the  h^e  that  the  brayne  wende  note,  and  with  his  knyfTgmf  hir  many  other 
dedly  woondes,  and  streped  hir  naked  oat  of  hir  ck)thes,  and  toke  bis  knyff  and  dytte 
hir  belly  from  the  brest  doone,  and  toke  hir  bowek  onte  of  hir  body,  and  loked  if  she  were 
with  child.  And  thos  the  said  John  mardrid  horibly  his  wiff^  of  the  which  horibly  mar- 
dre  the  Thtr§da^  next  after  the  (est  of  Seint  Ambnme  the  bishop,  the  yere  of  yoare 
reifne  by  foreseid,the  said  John  was  endited  by  fore  Sir  John  Bakun  Kt.  Sir  Hemry  HtnH 
Kt  and  WiL  Sydney  your  commissioners  of  your  pees  withinne  the  shire  foreseid,  and 
proeesse  made  out  upon  the  same  enditement  according  to  your  lawes  till  the  same  Jsfai 
Carpenter  was  outlawed  of  the  said  mourdure,  and  now  gratiously  for  the  same  cause 
arreste,  and  in  your  prisone  called  the  kiag*s  bench :  Please  hit  to  youre  hie  right  wise- 
nesse  to  considere  the  horrible  murdure  foresaid,  and  by  aoctorile  of  this  your  hie  eoart 
of  parliament  to  ordeine,  that  the  said  John  Carpenter  may  be  juged  as  a  traytonr,  and 
that  your  jugges  have  power  to  give  judgement  upon  him  to  be  drawed  and  hanged  as  a 
traytour,  m  eschewyng  of  such  horrible  moordurs  in  tyme  corny  ng,  sarying  allwayes  to 
the  lords  of  the  see  eschetes  of  his  lands  after  yere,  day  and  wast. 

Pur  ceo  qil  sembU  eneounire  la  libertee  de  Seint  Esglise,  le  Roy  s*  advioerm. 

Ad,  p,  384. 1,  6.  after  electa  r.  ocriptura  oaera  contraria,  for  so  Grooled  ezprest  him- 
self, altho  these  words  are  omitted  in  our  author's  M.S.   See  Mat,  Parity  p,  874. 

Ad  p.  396.  noC*.  (n)  in  fine.  The  troth  is,  the  writ  for  burning  Sawtre  was  indeed  a 
special  act  of  parliament  made  for  that  purpose,  for  so  is  a  writ  tette^d  per  regem  if  csa- 
cUium  in  parliamento  to  be  intended.  See  the  prince's  case.  8  Co,  Rep,foL  19.  a.  Nor 
do  I  find  any  footsteps  of  heresy  being  punished  capitally  before  this  statute  and  that  of 
2  H,  4.  The  notion  that  the  writ  de  lutretieo  combmrendo  lay  at  common  law  aeems  to  be 
a  mistake,  for  tho  that  writ  be  in  the  printed  register,  yet  it  u  not  in  the  antient  mano- 
■cript  registers;  seeiSlCafe  TV.  V<d.  Ihp.  [275].  That  this  was  not  the  antient  punishment 
of  heretics  in  England;  see  Mat.  PariOf  p.  105.  for  Braeton  [Lib.  III.  de  cotoma  cap,  9] 
Britton  [cap,  9.]  tleta  [lab,  I.  cap.  29  if  37.]  speak  not  of  heretics,  but  of  apostates  and 
infidels :  And  tho  by  the  imperial  law  some  particular  heresies  were  punishable  with  death : 
see  Cod,  Lib.  I.  tit.  5,1,  11,  12,  ifc,  yet  it  does  not  appear,  that  even  in  the  empire  he- 
resy in  general  was  punished  capitally,  till  the  constitution  of  Frederic  II.  about  the  year 
1234,  which  indistinctly  adjudges  all  heretics  to  tlie  flames:  but  in  England  the  usual 
punishment  seems  to  have  been  imprisonment,  and  even  this  was  not  allowable,  tho  he 
were  hmreticyo  contumax^  before  tlie  pretended  statute  of  5  it.  2.  without  the  king's  spe- 
eial  license,  an  instance  whereof  is  in  Rymer''§  Fcddera^  Tom.  VL  p.  651.  Rex  venerabili 
episcopo  Londonim  salutem.  Quia  accepimus  per  inquisitionem  vestram,  qudd  KiekoUmt 

de  Drayton coram  vobis  congrud  convictus*  &.  pro  heretico  adjudicatos  existit, 

qnddque  in  suo  errore  nephando  animo  indurato  nequitdr  perseverans,  ad  fidei  catholics 
unitatem  redire  non  curavit  nee  curat  in  pnesenti,  licdt  sflspids  ad  hoc  excitatos  &  in- 
ductus,  sentcntiam  majoris  ezcommunicationis  in  hac  parte  incurrenda  Cum  igitur 
Mocta  mater  ecclesia  ita  talee  ketretieoo  peroequitur,  nh  suo  veneno  alios  inficiant,  ut  in 
carceribos  custodiri  pnecipiat  Super  quo  nobis  nupplicistis,  ice.  Noa  supplicationi 
Testrs  prvdicte  gratanlftr  concedentea,  ad  ipaom  Nieholaum  hereticmn  caroerali  custo- 
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die  vestrffi  mancipare,  &,  ipsum  in  carcere  vestro  castodire  faciendum,  qaoutqae  dictam 
errorem  suum  revocaverit,  &  ad  fidei  catholice  unitatem  redire  volaerit,  qaan- 
tam  in  nobis  est,  licentiam  concedimus  specialem.  Rot,  Fat.  44.  E,  3,  p,  I,  m,    f  710  J 
23.  dor8o. 

Ad.  p.  490.  in  fine.  Placita  coram  juBticiariis  itinerantibun  apud  crueem  lapideam  in 
com.  Midd.  anno  Q  E.  1.  ineifjiente  3.  Rot.  13.  in  doroo.  Seyton*  Alice  de  CovaU  was 
arraigned  pro  morte  Johannes  Lipertung,  and  pleaded,  that  she  killed  him  $e  defendendo^ 
**  edqudd  bargavit  domam  tuam;  <Sc  de  bono  &,  malo  ponit  se  super  patriam;  &,  xii  jura, 
tores  dicunt,  qu6d  prfedicta  Alicia  occidit  prpdictum  Johannem  se  defeodendo,  ed  qo6d 
voluit  doraum  soam  burg&sae,  &,  ipsam  occidisse,  si  posset  Ide5  inde  quieta.  £t  ca- 
talla  prsdicti  Johannio  confiscantur.**  Placita  coram  eiodem  juotie*  ibidem.  Rot  12.  in 
dorso.  Thomas  leChapeleyn  nequitdr  Sf  in  felonidy  f regit  ostium  domiU  Isabella  Lucas 
de  Bottewell.  Hue  and  cry  was  raised,  and  he  waa  pursued,  and  killed  in  fugiendo  by 
one  William  Javene.  Javene  brouffht  the  king*s  pardon  pro  morte  ill&,  **  Ided  conceditor 
ei  firma  pax,  &,  quia  priedictus  JTiomas  le  Chapeleyn  occisus  fuit  in  fugiendo,  catalla 
ejus  confiscantur.*' 

Ad.  p.  508. 1.  15.  comes  into  the  dweUing.hou$e,  but  as  the  case  is  reported  in  KeL  31. 
he  was  indicted  for  brenking  into  the  house.   Vide  infra  Part  II.  p.  358. 

Add.  p.  556. 1,  ult.  H.  7  E.  3.  Rot.  88.  This  was  the  case  of  Thomas  de  Hedersets 
and  John  de  Upstone^  who  being  convicted  ed  qudd  ineendium  iff  eombustionem  domorum 
villiB  de  Lenne  ex  prtscogitata  malitid  felonici  perpetrdrunt,  bad  judgment  qudd  suspen* 
dantur. 

Ad.  p.  602.  JIf.  28  E.  3.  Rot.  32.  **  The  abbot  of  St.  Albans  was  impleaded  coram 
rege,  pro  evasione  prisonum  i  gaoU  de  Saneto  Albans,  cojus  custodiam  idem  Abbas  habet, 
Qt  de  jure  abbathiie  suib;"  amongst  whom  wnnJohn  de  Heremyngford  a  clerk  convict;  but 
upon  the  jnry*s  finding,  **qu6d  idem  Johannes  de  Heremyngford  tempore  evasionis  pro- 
dictie,  seu  aliquo  momento  ante  recaptionem  ejusdem,  non  fuit  extra  visum  custodis  die- 
ts gaols  sub  predicto  Abbate,  consideratum  est,  qudd  pradictns  Abbas  eat  inde  qui^ 
etus." 

M.  45  E.  3.  Rot.  17.  This  was  the  case  of  William  Bakers,  who  was  taken  cum  bonis 
if  catallis  furatis  by  the  constables  of  Danbury,  and  set  in  the  stocks,  from  whence  he 
escaped ;  upon  which  the  said  constables  were  brought  coram  rege  ad  respondendum,  Sfc, 
and  pleaded,  **  qu6d  postquam  latro  ceppos  fregit,  ipsi  earn  recentdr  insecuti  fuerunt, 
visum  super  ipsum  semper  habentes,**  till  they  retook  him,  and  committed  him  to  the 
ffaol  of  the  said  town;  **  et  qudd  prsdictus  latro  adhuc  in  e&dem  gaoU  existit,  &c.**  The 
king's  attorney  replied,  andjoined  issue  with  them,  as  to  their  keeping  constant  view  of 
him  till  he  was  retaken.  **  £ft  juratores  dicunt,  qu5d  prsdictus  latro  arrestatus  &  captus 
fuit  per  eosdem  constabularios,  &,  in  ceppis  positus,  6l  qu6d  iidem  constabularii  predic- 
tum  latronem  postea  permiseront  evadere,  absque  hoc  qu6d  ipsi  habuerunt  visum  super 
prefatum  latronem  in  evadendo,  prout  ipsi  superitis  alleg&runt,  Ide6  consideratum  est, 
qu6d  predict!  constabularii  erga  dominum  regem  de  centnm  solidis  pro  evasione  prs- 
dicta  onerentur.** 

Ad.  p,  621.  Mich.  7  12. 2.  Rot.  3.  This  was  the  case  of  Jo&n.  Vicar  of  Round  Church 
in  Cambridge,  who  was  indicted,  that  whereas  one  William  Gore  an  approver,  prisoner 
in  the  castle  of  Cambridge,  ^  laicus  erat  tempore  captionis  corporis  sui,  jam  per  assen. 
sum,  &,  licentiam  gaolarii,  &>  janitoris  ibidem,  irruditus  [eruditus]  est,  &  informatus  de 
letururA,  [literature]  per  eundem  vicarium,  &c**  Upon  this  indictment  the  vicar  surren- 
dered himself  eoram  rege,  and  was  arraigned  de/e2ontd  pradietd,  and  pleaded  not  guilty. 
The  court  bailed  him  till  his  trial,  which  was  before  the  ^'udges  of  nisi  prius  in  Cam^ 
bridge,  where  the  jury  found,  **  Qudd  prsdictns  Johannes  vicarius  in  nullo  est  culpabilis 
de  feloniffi,  nee  de  aliquibus  articulis  sibi  impositis,  noc  onquam  ee  e4  oceasione  retraxit 
Ided  consideratum  est,  qn6d  eat  inde  quietus.** 

Ad.  p.  677.  The  reason  why  I  say  prest  must  now  be  understood  in  the  active  sense, 
is  because,  tho  it  be  vulgarly  used  in  a  passive  signification  for  being  taken  away  by 
compulsion,  yet  in  legal  understanding  it  cannot  now  be  applied  to  any  to  make  him  a 
•listed  soldier,  and  subject  to  penalties  as  such,  unless  he  actively  do  somewhat,  as  taking 
earnest,  or  the  like,  whereby  he  voluntarily  consents  to  his  being  listed,  and  so  amounts 
lo  the  same  as  taking  prest. 

Ad.  p.  695.  The  statute  of  1  Jae,  cap,  12.  against  OQDJaration,  witchcraft,  SfC,  is 
lately  repealed  by  an  act  of  this  present  parliament,  vix,  9  Geo,  2.  cap,  5. 
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J%LO%VZ%  SVACTSD  f fVCK  THE  XhSf   EDITIOV  OF  THIS    BOOH,  WHICI 
WAS   IV   THE   rSAB    1736. 

VL  Wilfolly  destroying  or  damaging  WesiminMier-Bridge. 

By  9  Ot0. 3.  emp,  39.  If  an/  penon  or  perKMw  ■ball  wilfbDj  and  mmRriooaij  blow  wf,  pdl 
down,  or  dMtrojr  the  bridf  e  or  an/  part  thereof^  or  at teDi|iC  ao  to  do^  or  onlawlallj,  wkk- 
oat  aothorit/  from  the  CorooiiaeioDera,  remof e  or  take  an/  worka  tliercto  hrloagiag,  «r 
direct  or  proenre  the  tame  to  be  done*  whereby  the  bridge  or  the  works  thereof  an/  be 
damaf ed,  or  the  Urea  of  the  paaaenftra  endaofered,  B«jch  offnder  or  ofleodera  ' 
'     uTif        "  .       _     -     - 


Jaw  full/  eonrictad,  aball  be  adjodfed  goiky  of  kkmj,  and  afaaD  aafier  death  withoot 
btoeilt  of  clerf /• 

[  712  ]  VII.  Subjects  inlisting,  and  persons  procaring  any  subject 
to  inlist,  to  go  abroad  and  serre  any  foreign  priDce,  &c. 

B/  9  Oio.  9.  eaf.  30.  aecl.  1.  and  39  Of.  3.  emp,  17.  •eeL  4.  If  an/  eofaject  ahall  uilnt 
or  enter  himself,  or  ihall  <D£Af  e  to  go  bevond  the  leaa,  or  embark  with  intent  to  inliit 
and  enter  himself,  tho  no  inlivtins  nione/  be  actnall/  paid  to  him ;  or  if  an/  person  abal 
procure  anv  subject  to  inlist  or  enter  himself,  or  hire,  or  retain,  an/  sobiect  with  inteat 
to  cause  him  to  inlist  or  enter  himself,  or  retain,  ansafc,  or  procure  an/  subject  (tho  no 
Iniistinf  money  be  paid)  to  f  o  beyond  the  aeaa,  or  embark  with  intent  and  in  order  to  ba 
Inlisted  to  serve  any  fbreign  prince,  state,  or  potentate,  as  a  aoldier,  without  hia  majesty's 
lea?e,  he  shall  be  fuiltr  ^felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  offenaea  committed  out 
of  the  realm  may  ba  triad  in  any  county  in  EngUmd,  by  9  Gas.  3.  ca/.  30.  sect.  3. 

VIII.  An  act  for  indemnifying  persons  who  have  been  guilty  of 
offenses  against  the  laws  made  for  securing  the  revenues  of  cus- 
toms and  excise,  and  for  enforcing  those  laws  for  the  future. 

By  9  (7ro.  3.  cap,  35.  tref.  7.  Peraona  then  liable  to  be  tranaported  lor  any  of  the 
oiTotises  touching  the  said  revenues  mentioned  in  this  act,  committing  the  like  oflenssa 
after  claiming  the  benefit  of  thia  act,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  aofiTer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  See  this  statute  it  large,  which  containa  many  other  paina 
and  penalUea  concerning  the  revenuea,  and  is  too  voluminous  to  be  all  inaerted  here. 

IX.  An  act  of  10  Geo.  2.  cap.  33.  for  continuing  an  act  for  the  more 
effectual  punishing  wicked  and  evil  disposed  persons  going  armed 
in  disguise,  and  doing  injuries  and  violences  to  the  persons  and 
properties  of  the  king's  subjects,  and  for  the  more  speedy  bringing 
the  offenders  to  justice,  &a 

Bv  10  Of,  3.  cap.  38.  and  34  Of.  3.  rap.  5.  the  act  of  9  Of.  1.  m.  S3,  ealled  tiit 
Wa/lAasi  Black  Act,  waa  continued  for  some  time;  and  by  31  Of.  3.  cap.  33.  it  waa 
made  perpetual.— And  bv  this  present  act  tcL  6.  if  any  person  or  persona  ahall  wilfullj 
and  maliciously  set  on  fire,  or  cause  to  be  set  on  fire,  any  mine,  pit,  or  delph  ofcctal,  or 
cannel  coal,  t^try  person  ao  oflbndinff  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  ahaO  be  adjudged 

Cuilty  of  fblony.  and  suflfer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.    And  this  aectioo  the  6lh 
I  made  perpetual  by  31  Of.  3.  cap.  43. 

By  fsrf.  7.  Peraona  convicted  a  aecond  time  of  hunting  and  taking  away  deer  o«t  of 
unindoaed  forests  or  chaaea,  are  to  be  tranaported  for  7  years ;  and  if  aweh  neraoQ  or 
persons  return  fbom  trananortation  within  that  lime, to  be  adjudged  guihy  of  lehMHj,  and 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Bj  ft.  9.  Persona  armed  coming  into  a  fbreat,  ehace,  or  park,  with  an  mtent  In 
steal  deer,  and  beating  and  woundin|r  the  keeper  or  keepera,  their  servanla  or  aaaisl. 
ants,  to  sttfilbr  the  like  paina  and  penaltiei,  as  in  sect.  7.  and  made  perpetnal  by  91  C^asu^. 
cef.43. 
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X.  An  act  of  1 1  Geo.  2.  cap.  22.  for  punishing  such  persons  as  shall 
do  injuries  and  violences  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  king's 
subjects  with  intent  to  hinder  the  exportation  of  corn. 

Bjr  9€ct,  1.  Penoni  n%mg  fiolence  to  hinder  the  imrchtM  or  carriage  of  com,  to  1m 
imprisoned  and  pablicklj  wbipt. 

By  BtcL  3.  Persons  coroinitting  the  like  offenses  a  second  time,  or  destroying  grana- 
ries, or  corn  therein,  or  in  ships,  or  vesseb,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  be 
transported;  and  if  they  return  from  transportation,  to  saner  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

XI.  An  act  of  1 1  Oeo.  2.  cap.  26.  for  enforcing  tKe  execul;ion  of  an 
act  of  the  9th  of  this  king,  intitled  an  act  for  laying  a  duty  upon 
the  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors^  and  for  licensing  the  retailers 
thereof. 

By  9tct,  2.  Rescuing  offenders  against  this  act,  or  assaulting  informers,  is  made 
felony,  and  transportation  for  seven  years. 

XII.  An  act  of  12  Geo.  2.  cap.  26.  for  the  more  effectual  preventing 
the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great-Britain ;  and  of  wool  and 
wool  manufactured  from  Ireland  to  foreign  parts. 

By  sect.  26.  Persons  opposing  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  doty  according  to  this 
act,  are  to  be  transported  for' seven  years,  and  if  they  return  within  that  time  to  sujSer 
death  as  felons,  witliout  benefit  of  clergy. 

XIII.  Stealing  sheep  and  other  cattle. 

By  the  14  0$o.  2.  cap.  6.  Stealing  sheep  or  other  cattle  is  made  felony,  and  the  felon, 
his  aider  or  assistant,  to  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. — But  it  becoming  doubt- 
ful to  what  sorts  of  catUe  the  said  act  was  meant  to  extend,  it  is  enacted  by  the  15 
Geo.  2.  cap.  34.  that  the  said  act  was  meant  and  intended,  and  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  extend  to  any  boll,  cow,  ox,  steer,  bullock,  heifer,  cal^  and  lamb,  mm  well  mm 
•beep,  and  to  no  other  catUe  whatsoever. 

XIV.  Forging,  counterfeiting,  or  altering  bank  notes,  &c  and  ser- 
vants of  the  bank  breaking  their  trust  to  the  company. 

By  15  Geo.  9.  cap.  13.  Btet  11.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  forge,  counterfeit,  or 
alter  any  bank  note,  bank  bill  of  exchange,  dividend  warrant,  or  any  Iwnd  or  obligation, 
under  the  common  seal  of  the  said  company,  or  any  indorsement  thereon,  or  shsLB  offer 
or  dispose  of,  or  put  awa^  any  such  forged,  counterfeit,  or  altered  note,  bill,  dividend 
warrant,  bond,  or  obligation,  or  the  indorsement  thereon,  or  demand  the  money  therein 
contained,  or  pretend^  to  be  due  thereon,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  the  said  company,  or 
any  their  officers  or  servants,  knowing  such  note,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond  or  obliga- 
tion, or  the  indorsement  thereon,  to  be  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered,  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  said  company,  or  their  successors,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever ;  every  person  or  persons  so  offisnding,  and  being  thereof  convicted  in  due  form  of 
law,  shall  faie  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon  without 
benefit  of  clergy.  [714] 

Sect.  12.  If  any  officer  or  s^rvsnt  of  the  said  company,  being  intrusted  with 
any  note,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed,  or  any  security,  money,  or  other  effects  bo. 
longing  to  the  said  company,  or  having  any  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed,  or  any 
security  or  effects  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  lodged  or  deposed  with  the  said  com. 
pany,  or  with  him  as  an  officer  or  servant  of  the  said  company,  shall  secrete,  embexslo, 
or  run  away  with  any  such  note,  bill,  dividend  warrant,  bond,  deed,  security,  monev,  or 
effects,  or  any  part  of  them  ;  every  officer  or  servant  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  con- 
victed in  due  form  of  law,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  ihall  suffer  death  as  % 
felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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XV.  For  preventing  cloth  or  woollen  goods  reoiaining  on  the  raci 
or  tenters,  or  any  woollen  yarn  or  wool  left  out  to  dry,  from  beioj 
stolen  or  taken  away  in  the  night. 

By  15  Geo,  2.  cap.  27.  If  any  cloth  or  woollen  {foods  on  the  teDten,  or  woollen  jirn 
or  wool  left  oat  to  dry,  shall  be  stolen  in  the  night,  any  justice,  on  conipUint  made  ii 
ten  days  by  the  owner,  may  issue  his  warrant  to  any  peace  officer  in  the  day.time  U 
enter  into,  and  search  the  houses,  out-houses,  yards,  gardens,  or  other  pimcee  beloogio| 
to  the  houses  of  every  person  whom  such  owner  shall,  upon  his  oath,  declare  to  sua 
justice  he  suspects  to  have  stolen,  taken  away,  or  received  the  same;  and  if  the  officei 
shall  find  any  such  goods,  which  from  the  oath  of  such  person  he  shall  bave  reason  tc 
suspect  to  have  been  stolen,  he  shall  apprehend  the  person  in  whooe  custody  or  potses 
tion  the  same  shall  be  found,  and  carry  him  before  a  justice;  and  if  be  shall  not  give  i 
•atisfactory  account  how  he  came  by  the  same,  or  in  a  convenient  time,  to  be  set  by  the 
justice,  produce  the  party  of  whom  he  had  the  same,  or  a  credible  witneae  to  depose  m 
oath  his  property  therein,  he  shall  be  convicted  of  stealing  such  goods;  and  shall  for  the 
first  offense  forfeit  to  the  owner  treble  value;  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  in  Um 
time  appointed  by  such  justice,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  to  levy  the  same  by  distrea 
and  sale ;  and  in  default  of  distress  shall  commit  him  to  the  common  gaol  where  be  shall 
be  apprehended,  for  three  months,  or  till  paid ;  for  the  second  offence  treble  value,  and 
fix  months  imprisonment ;  for  the  third  offence  such  justice  shall  commit  him  till  Um 
assizes;  and  If  he  shall  be  there  convicted  in  like  manner,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  fekwj, 
and  transported  for  seven  years.  But  persons  aggrieved  (except  on  the  third  coovictioB] 
may  appeal  to  the  next  general  quarter  sessions,  whose  order  therein  shall  be  finsL  Bol 
nevertheless,  this  shall  not  alter  any  former  law  in  force,  for  stealing  or  receiving  socli 
cloth  or  goods,  except  where  the  proof  is  laid  on  the  offender  as  aforesaid. 

XVI.  For  preventing  the  counterfeiting  of  the  current  coin  of  thi« 
kingdom,  and  uttering  and  paying  false  or  counterfeit  coin. 

By  15  Ceo.  2.  cap,  28.   If  any  person  shall  wash,  gild,  or  colour  any  lawful  or  counter 

feit  silver  coin,  called  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  or  add  to  or  alter  the  impression,  or  any  pari 

thereof,  on  either  side,  with  intent  to  make  such  shilling  or  sixpence  resemhl< 

r  715  n  &  guinea,  or  half  a  guinea;  or  shall  any  way  alter  or  colour  halfpennies  oi 

farthings,  with  intent  to  make  them  resemble  a  shilling  or  sixpence,  he,  hii 

counscllers,  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 

Sect.  2.  If  any  person  shall  tender  in  payment  any  counterfeit  coin,  knowing  it  to  b( 
•o,  he  shall  for  the  first  offence  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  and  firid  sureties  for  hii 
good  behaviour  for  six  months  longer :  for  the  second  offence,  shall  suffer  two  years  im- 
prisonment, and  find  sureties  for  two  years  more ;  and  for  the  third  oflfence»  shall  bi 
guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Sect,  3.  If  any  person  shall  tender  in  payment  any  counterfeit  money  (knowing  it  tt 
be  so,)  and  shall  either  the  same  day,  or  within  ten  days  afler,  knowingly  tender  othei 
false  money  in  payment,  or  at  the  time  of  such  tendering  have  more  in  his  custody,  he 
•hall,  fur  the  first  offence,  suffer  a  year*8  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  boi 
haviour  for  two  years  more;  and  tot  the  second  offence,  shall  be  guilty  of  fislooy  withoal 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Sect,  5.  9.  Persons  guilty  of  the  said  crimes  shall  be  tried  and  convicted  in  raeh  man- 
ner as  is  used  against  offenders  for  counterfeiting  the  coin;  and  the  clerk  of  assixe,  oc 
clerk  of  the  peace  where  the  first  conviction  was  had,  shall  certify  the  same  by  a  tran* 
script  in  few  words,  containing  the  tenor  of  such  conviction  (for  which  he  tball  hava 
Ss.  6d.  and  no  more,)  and  such  certificate  being  produced  in  court,  shall  be  tofiicieQl 
proof  of  the  former  conviction.    Prosecution  to  bs  in  six  months. 

Note,  By  this  it  should  seem,  that  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  sessions  hare  power  to 
try  such  offenders,  otherwise  this  direction  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  certify  the  con* 
yiction  is  incongruous;  for  he  is  not  the  proper  person  to  certify  wliat  is  done  in  anotbei 
court,  where  he  is  not  necessarily  supposed  to  be  present;  albeit  no  power  ia  given  ft 
the  sessions  by  any  express  words  in  this  statute  to  hear  and  determine  such  offenses. 

XVrr.  For  the  more  easy  conviction  of  offenders  found  at  large  in 
Great  Britain,  after  they  have  been  ordered  for  transportation. 

By  16  Geo.  9.  cap.  15.  If  any  felon  or  other  offender,  ordered  for  transportation,  oi 
baring  agreed  to  transport  himself  on  certain  conditions^  either  for  lift  or  an/  &iimb« 
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of  years,  shall  be  afterwards  at  largfe  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  withont  some  lawfbl 
eauM.  before  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  shall  be  ^ nilty  of  feluny  without  benefit  of 
clergry.  And  by  §ecL  2.  of  16  Geo.  2.  cap,  15.  the  manner  of  trying  convicts  returning 
from  transportation  is  to  be  according  to  6  Geo.  1.  cap,  23. 

XVIII.  For  punishment  of  persons  who  shall  aid  jot  assist  prisoners 

to  attempt  to  escape  out  of  lawful  custody. 

By  16  Geo.  2.  cap.  31.  If  any  person  shall  assist  any  prisoner  to  attempt  his  escape 
from  any  gaol,  tho  no  escape  be  actually  made,  if  such  prisoner  was  then  attainted,  or 
convicted  of  treason  or  felony  (except  petty  larceny,)  or  lawfully  committed  or  detained 
in  any  gaol  for  treason  or  felony  (except  petty  larceny)  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment; he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  seven  years;  and  if  such 
prisoner  was  then  convicted  of,  or  detained  in  gaol  for  petty  larceny,  or  any 
other  crime  not  being  treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commit-  [[7161 
ment,  or  was  then  in  gaol  for  debt  amounting  to  lOOi.  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

And  if  any  person  shall  convey,  or  cause  to  be  conveyed,  any  disguise,  instrument  or 
arms,  to  any  prisoner  in  gaol,  or  to  any  other  person  there  for  his  use,  without  consent  of 
the  keeper ;  such  person,  altho  no  escape  or  attempt  be  actually  made,  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  delivered  such  disguise,  instrument,  or  arms,  with  an  intent  to  assist  such  pri. 
Boner  to  escape,  or  attempt  to  escape;  and  if  such  prisoner  was  then  attainted  or  convicted 
of  treason  or  felony  (except  petty  larceny,)  or  lawfully  detained  in  gaol  for  treason  or 
lelony  (except  petty  larceny)  expressed  in  the  warrant  of  commitment — he  shall  be 
guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  seven  years ;— but  if  the  prisoner  was  then  convicted 
or  detained  for  petty  larceny,  or  any  other  crime  not  being  treason  or  felony,  expressed 
in  the  warrant  of  commitment,  or  for  debt  amounting  to  1001.  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment 

And  if  any  person  shall  assist  any  prisoner  to  attempt  to  escape  from  any  constable, 
or  other  person  who  shall  have  the  lawful  charge  of  him  in  order  to  carry  him  to  gaol, 
by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  commitment  for  treason  or  felony  (except  petty  larceny;)  or  if 
any  person  shall  assist  any  felon  to  attempt  to  escape  from  on  board  any  boat  or  vessel 
carrying  felons  for  transportation,  or  from  the  contractor  for  the  transportation  of  such 
felons,  or  his  agents,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  transported  for  seven  years.— 
All  prosecutions  on  this  act  to  be  commenced  within  a  year  afier  the  ofiSsnce  committed. 

XIX.  Holding  correspondence  with  the  sons  of  the  pretender. 

By  17  Geo,  2.  cap.  39.  Holding  correspondence  in  any  manner  with  any  of  the  pro- 
tender's  sons,  or  with  any  person  employed  by  them,  or  remitting  any  money  for  their, 
or  any  of  their  use,  knowing  the  said  money  to  be  for  such  use  or  service,  such  person 
io  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  shsll  suffer  and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of 
high  treason.  And  any  of  the  pretender's  sons  attempting  to  land  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  to  stand  and  be  adjudged  to  be  attainted  of  high  treason. 

XX.  Stealing  of  linen,  fustian,  and  cotton  goods  and  wares,  in  build- 
ings, fields,  grounds,  and  other  places  used  for  printing,  whitening, 
bleaching,  or  drying  the  same. 

By  18  Geo,  2.  cap,  27.  Every  person  who  shall  by  day  or  night  feloniously  steal  any 
linen,  fustian,  callico,  or  cotton  cloth;  or  cloth  worked,  woven,  or  made  of  any  cotton  or 
linen  yarn  mixed;  or  any  thread,  linen,  or  cotton  yarn;  linen  or  cotton  tape,  incle,  fillet- 
ing, laces,  or  any  other  linen,  fustian  or  cotton  goods,  laid  to  be  printed,  whitened, 
bowked,  bleached,  or  dried,  to  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  or  shall  knowingly  buy*  or  re- 
ceive any  such  wares  stolen,  or  who  shall  assist,  aid,  or  hire  another  to  commit  such 
ofience,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. — The  court  may  ord^ r  such 
offenders  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years. — And  such  offenders  breaking  gaol,  or 
returning  from  transportation,  to  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXI.  An  act  to  indemnify  persons  who  have  been  guilty  [  717  ] 
of  the  unlawful  importing,  landing,  or  running  of  pro- 
hibited, uncustomed,  or  other  goods  and  merchandize. 

By  18  Geo.  2.  cap.  28.  Offenders  guilty  of  the  offbnces  against  the  revenue  mentioned 
in  this  act,  and  liable  to  be  transported  for  the  same  bafbro  this  act  was  made,  and  taking 
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fbe  benefit  of  the  indemnifieatioD  therein,  and  afienrardt  repealini^  raefa  offeneei,  iU 
be  gailtj  of  felooj,  and  roffer  death  withoat  benefit  of  dergy. 

XXII.  Riotous  exportation  of  wool,  and  other  goods  prohibited  to 

be  exported. 

Br  19  Oeo.  3.  emp,  34.  which  bjr  the  11  Geo.  3.  cap,  51.  hath  eonUonanoe  to  SepL  39, 
1778,  dec  If  an  J  peraooa  armed,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  shall  be  aaaembled  to 
aaaitt  in  the  illegal  ezporUtioo  of  wool,  or  other  foodi  prohibited  to  be  exported,  or  in 
earrying  of  wool,  or  other  such  goods,  in  order  to  exportation ;  or  in  reseotng-  the  same 
after  seizure;  or  in  rescuing  an  offender  herein,  or  preventing  his  bein^  apprehended;  or 
shall  be  aiding  in  anj  of  the  premises;  or  if  any  person  shall  have  his  Ikoe  diiyuised 
when  passing  with  such  goods;  or  shall  forcibly  hinder  or  assault  any  officer  in  seisBg 
the  same,  or  dangerously  wound  any  such,  in  attempting  to  go  on  board  any  vessel;  or 
shoot  at,  or  wound  him  when  on  board  in  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  be  guilty  d 
fislony  without  benefit  of  clergy.— There  are  several  other  felonies  in  this  act  against 
smugglers,  too  long  to  be  inserted  here;  so  see  the  act,  which  is  very  Utag, 

XXIII.  To  prevent  the  return  of  such  rebels  concerned  in  rebellion 
in  1745,  as  were  or  should  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  transpor- 
tation; and  to  hinder  their  going  into  the  enemy's  country. 

By  30  Geo.  3.  cap,  46.  Rebels  returning  from  transportation  withoat  licence,  or  vdoB. 
tirily  going  into  France  or  Spain  to  Buner  death  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  and  aiders 
of  such  persons  returning,  to  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.— And  subjects  hold- 
ing correspondence  with  rebels  going  into  France  or  Spain,  or  persons  employed  by  them, 
to  sufier  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXIV.  Quakers  oaths. 

By  37  Geo,  3.  cap,  46.  sect.  36.  In  all  cases  wherein  by  any  act  of  parliament  an  oath 
shall  be  allowed  or  required,  the  solemn  affirmation  of  Quakers  shall  be  allowed  instead 
of  such  oath,  and  thst  altho  no  express  provision  be  made  for  that  purpose  in  such  act; 
and  if  any  person  shall  be  lawfully  convicted  of  wilfal,  false,  and  corrupt  affirming,  m 
declaring  any  matter  or  thing,  which,  if  sworn  in  the  usual  form,  would  have  amounted 
lo  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  he  shall  suffer  as  in  cases  of  perjury. 

XXV.  For  preventing  robberies  and  thefts  upon  any  navigable 
rivers,  ports  of  entry  or  discharge,  wharfs  and  keys  adjacent. 


By  the  24  Geo,  2.  eao.  45.    All  persons  who  shall  feloniously  steal  any  goods  of  Un 

value  of  forty  shillings  in  any  ship,  bgat,  or  vessel,  on   any  navigable 

r  71S  1  river,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  from  any  wharf  or  key,  or 


value  of  forty  shillings  in  any  ship,  bgat,  or  vessel,  on   any  navigable 
river,  or  in  any  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  from  any  wharf  or  key,  or 
shall  be  present  and  aiding  therein,  shall  be  excluded  firom  the  benefit  ol 
clergy. 

XXVI.  For  securing  mines  of  black  lead  from  theft  and  robbery. 

By  35  Geo,  3.  cop,  10.  Every  person  who  shall  unlawfully  break,  or  by  force  enter 
into,  any  mine  or  wad«hole  of  wad,  or  black  cawke,  commonly  called  black  lead ;  or  into 
any  pit,  shaft,  or  vein  thereof;  or  shall  unlawftilly  take  and  carry  away  from  thence  anv 
wad,  black  cawke,  or  black  lead ;  or  shall  aid,  hire  or  command  any  person  to  commit 
any  the  said  offences,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  court  or  judge  may  order  him  to 
be  committed  to  prison,  or  the  house  of  correction  not  exceeding  one  year,  to  be  kept  ta 
hard  labour,  and  to  be  publicly  whipt  by  the  common  hangman,  or  by  the  master  of  sueli 
house  of  correction,  at  the  times  and  places,  and  in  such  manner  as  the  court  shall  think 
proper;  or  he  may  be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven  years;  and  if  he  shall 
voluntarily  escape, or  break  prison,  or  return  from  transportation  before  the  time,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy:  and  if  any  person  shall  buy  or  receive  anj 
icn  '      '  * 


such  wad,  knowing  the  same  to  be  unlawfiilly  taken  and  carried  away  as  aforesaid,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  all  th(  *"      •'<•-•*-•• 

knowingly  buying  or  receiving  stolen  goods. 


shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  laws  oa  personi 
vingly  buy' 


XXVII.  For  better  preventing  the  horrid  crime  of  murder. 
By  25  0$$.  2.  cap.  37.  nei.  9.    If  any  person,  shall,  by  ibroe.  set  at  liberty  or 
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•r  attempt  to  set  at  liberty  or  reacoe  any  penon  out  of  priaon,  eomnoitted  for,  or  found 
Ifoilty  of  marder:  or  reacae,  or  attempt  to  retcue  any  such  person  going  to,  or  durinr 
execution ;  he  shall  be  goilty  of  felony  without  bene6t  of  clergy. — And  by  §ee,  10.  I^ 
after  execution,  any  person  shall  by  force  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue  the  body,  he  shall 
be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transporteid  for  scTcn  years. 

XXVIII.  For  enforcing  the  laws  against  persons  who  shall  steal,  or 

detain  ship* wrecked  goods,  4*^. 

By  36  Oeo,  S.  cop,  19.  Persons  conficted  of  plundering,  stealing,  taking  away  or 
destroying  any  goods  or  merchandiies,  Sfc,  shipi>wreoked,  or  of  obstructing  Um  escape  of 
any  person  from  a  wreck,  or  of  putting  out  false  lights,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  ace.  2.  Provided,  where  goods  of  small  value  shall  be  stolen 
without  any  circumstances  of  cruelty,  the  ofieoder  may  be  indicted  for  petit  lar- 
ceny, and  shall  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  laws,  in  cases  of  petit  larceny,  do  enjoin 
or  require. 

XXIX.  For  the  better  preventing  clandestine  marriages. 

By  26  Oen.  2.  cap.  33.  $eet,  8  4r  9*  If  v>y  person  shall  solemnize  matrimony  in  anr 
other  place  than  a  church,  or  public  chapel,  (unless  by  special  licence  from  the  Arch* 
Ushop  of  Canterbury)  or  without  publication  of  bans,  or  licence  in  a  church  or  chapel; 
he  shall  (on  prosecution  in  three  years)  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
transported  lor  fourteen  years;  snd  the  marriage  shall  be  void. — But  by  §ee,  [  719  1 
18.  not  to  extend  to  Scotland,  nor  to  the  marriages  of  Quakers,  or  Jews. 

By  See,  16.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  insert,  or  cause  to  be  inserted 
in  the  register  book,  any  false  entry,  or  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  marriage,  or 
ftlsely  make,  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit  any  such  entry  in  the  register  or  any  marriage 
licence,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  or  assent  thereunto,  or  utter  aa  true  any  such 
falsified  register,  or  copy  thereoffOr  any  such  forged  licence,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXX.  Threatening  letters. 

By  27  Oeo.  2.  cap,  15.  If  any  person  shall  knowingly  send  any  letter,  without  any 
name  subscribed  thereto,  or  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  demsnding  money  or  other 
valuable  thing;  or  threatening  to  kill  or  murder  any  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects,  or  to 
ham  their  out-houses,  barns,  stacks  of  corn  or  grain,  hay  or  straw ;  though  no  money, 
or  venison,  or  other  valuable  thing  be  demanded  by  such  letter;  or  shall  rescue  any 
person  in  custody  for  such  offence,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

XXXI.  For  preventing  the  stealing,  buying  and  receiving  stolen 

lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  bell-metal  and  solder. 

By  29  Geo.  2.  cap.  30.  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or  receive  any  of  the  said  mate- 
rials, knowing  the  same  to  be  unlawfully  come  by,  or  shall  privately  buy  or  receive  any 
of  the  aaid  materials  (stolen)  by  suffering  any  door,  window,  or  shutter,  to  be  left 
opened  and  un&stened,  between  sun-setting  and  sun-rising,  for  that  purpose;  or  shall 
buy  or  receive  the  same,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time,  in  any  clandestine  manner,  from 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall,  being  convicted  thereof  by  due  course  of  law, 
although  the  principal  felon  or  felons  has  not  nor  have  been  convicted  of  stealing  the 
■aroe,  be  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

XXXII.  For  punishment  of  persons  who  shall  attain,  or  attempt  to 
attain,  possession  of  goods  or  money  by  false  or  untrue  pretences. 

By  30  Oeo.  2.  cap.  24.  All  persons  who  knowingly  and  designedly,  by  false  pretence 
or  pretences,  shall  obtain  fVom  any  person  money,  goods,  wares  or  merchandizea,  with 
intent  to  cheat  or  defraud  any  person  of  the  same ;  or  shall  knowingly  send  or  deliver 
any  letter  or  writing  with,  or  without  a  name  aubscribed  thereto,  or  signisd  with  a  fictitiooa 
name,  letter  or  letters,  threatening  to  accuse  any  person  of  anv  crime  punishable  by  law 
with  death,  transportation,  pillory,  or  any  other  infamous  punishment,  with  intent  to  ex. 
lort  from  him  any  money,  or  other  goods,  aha  11  be  deemed  offendera  againat  law  and  the 
poUic  peace;  and  the  ooort,  before  whom  any  such  oflbnder  shall  be  tried,  shall,  on  ooo* 
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▼iction,  order  him  to  be  fined  and  imprieoned,  or  to  be  pat  in  the  piDory,  or  pabfidy 
whipped,  or  to  be  transported  for  leven  jeare. 

XXXIII.  For  preventing  frauds  and  abnses  attendiog  payments  of 

seamen's  wages,  ijrc 

Bj  31  0€0. 3.  cap.  10.  Whoeoerer  willingly  and  koowin^lj  shall  peiMiule  cr  frbdy 
iMume,  or  procure  any  other  to  personate  or  fiJaely  asMune,  the  bum  cr 
r  720  1  character  of  any  officer,  seaman,  or  other  persoo  intitled,  or  supposed  It 
be  intitled  to  any  wages,  pay,  or  other  allowanoeo  of  maoey,  or  priie. 
money,  for  the  service  done  on  bo^  of  any  of  his  Majestj*s  efaipo  or  ▼oseds;  or  wil' 
lingly  or  knowingly  shall  personate  or  &Isely  assume  the  name  or  character  of  tki 
ezecotor  or  administrator,  wife,  relation,  or  creditor  of  any  soch  officer,  or  seamaa,* 
other  person,  in  order  to  receire  any  wages,  pay,  or  other  aUowaoces  of  money,  or  prba. 
money  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  forge  or  connteHeit,  or  procure  to  be  figged,  or  ceoalcr' 
feited  (or  otter  or  pablish  as  true,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  forged  or  ooonterieited, 
9  Geo.  3.  eap,  30.  tec.  6.)  any  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket*  ceili6<^te,  assignment,  kit 
will,  or  any  other  power  of  authority,  in  order  to  receire  any  such  wages,  pay,  or  otha 
allowances  of  money,  or  prixe-money  as  aforesaid;  or  shall  willingly  and  knowingly  tiks 
a  false  oath,  or  procure  any  other  person  to  take  a  false  oath  to  obtain  the  probate  of  as/ 
will,  or  letter  of  administration,  in  order  to  receive  the  payment  of  any  wages,  paj,« 
other  allowances  of  money,  or  prize-money  due,  or  that  were  sappooed  to  be  dee  ts  asy 
such  officer,  seaman,  or  <Hher  persons  as  aforesaid,  who  has  resiily  served,  or  was  lap- 
posed  to  have  served  on  board  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels ;  every  sock  pa- 
son  so  oflknding  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  dergj. 

XXXIV.  For  preventing  frauds  and  abuses  in  marking  or  stamping 

gold  or  silver  plate. 

By  31  Geo.  9.  cap.  32.  $ect.  15.  If  any  person  shall  caft,  forg^e  or  ooonterfeit,  or  esai 
or  procure  to  be  cast,  forged  or  counterfeited,  the  mark  or  stamp  used  for  making  phli 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  12  Geo,  2.  cap,  26  ^.  by  the  goldsmith's  company,  4c.  « 
mark  plate,  &,c.  with  a  forged  or  counterfeit  mark  or  sUmp,  or  shall  transpov  tht 
mark  impressed  from  one  piece  of  wrought  plate  to  another;  or  shall  sell  or  eipoit 
plate  with  a  forged,  counterfeit,  or  transposed  mark,  or  shall  wilfully  and  knosriofly 
have  any  such  mark  or  utamp  in  his  possession ;  he  shall  be  ^ihy  of  felony  withost 
benefit  of  clergy.  But  this  is  repealed,  and  made  transportation  for  Ibnrteen  years  by 
13  Geo,  3.  cap.  59. 

Felonies  enacted  in  the  time  of  Kino  George  III. 

I.  To  prevent  the  committing  of  thefts  and  frauds  by  persons  na?!- 
gating  bum-boats  and  other  boats  upon  the  river  Thames. 


By  2  Geo.  3.  cap.  28.    Persons  convicted  of  knowingly  buying,  or  receiriiy  l 

goods  from  vessels  in  the  river  7)kame«,  or  of  privately  buying  or  receiving,  at  any  tiais, 
any  such  goods  clandestinely,  or  by  suffering  any  door,  window,  or  shutter  at  night.  Is 
be  left  open  or  unfastened  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  transported  for  fourteen  years ;  as4 
persons  convicted  of  cutting  or  spoiling  any  cordage,  cables,  buoys,  booy^ope,  head6|i^ 
(..  -  or  other  fasts,  or  ropes  of  vessels  at  anchor  or  moorings  in  the  river;  and  per. 

[_  721  J  sons  who  shall  be  aiding  or  assisting  therein,  with  an  intent  to  steal  the  nm^ 
shall  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

II.  For  preventing  frauds  in  relation  to  the  postage  of  letters. 

Py  4  Geo.  3.  cap.  24.  §eet,  8.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  the  hand.writing  of  aay 
person  whatsoever  in  the  superscription  of  any  leUer,  or  packet,  to  be  sent  by  the  pod, 
in  order  to  avoid  payment  of  the  duly  of  postage;  every  person  so  offending  »K«f1  be  dceoicd 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

III.  For  establishing  a  manufactory  of  cambricks  and  lawns,  ^e. 

cor^iSr*  \l:P'?'':  •**'\^^-  If  *»>y  P«"<«  ■*>*M  counterfeit  the  common  seal  of  lbs 
corporauon,  esUblished  by  this  act,  or  shall  fbige,  Gounterlei^  cr  alter  any  deed,  bil^ 
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bond,  or  obligfation  under  the  common  teal  of  the  said  corporation,  or  ihall  offer  to  dis- 
pose  of,  or  pay  away  any  such  forged,  counterfeited,  or  altered  bill,  bond,  or  obligation, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  tuch;  or  shall  demand  any  money  therein  mentioned,  or  pre. 
tended  to  be  due  thereon,  or  on  any  part  thereof,  of  and  from  the  said  corporation,  or  any 
members,  officers,  or  servants  thereof,  knowing  such  bill,  bond,  or  obligation  to  be  forged, 
counterfeited  or  altered,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  same  corporation,  or  their  successorsi 
or  any  other  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  every  person  so  offendin|r,  and  being  con. 
▼icted  thereof,  shall  be  judged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  as  in  cases  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  by  sect.  16.  If  any  person  shall,  by  day  or  night,  break  into  any  house,  shop, 
cellar,  vault,  or  other  place  or  building,  or  by  force  enter  into  any  house,  shop,  cellar,  or 
▼ault,  or  other  plaice  or  building  with  intent'  to  steal,  cut,  or  destroy  any  linen  yarn  be- 
longing  to  any  linen  manufactory,  or  the  looms,  tools,  or  implements  used  therein ;  or 
•hall  wilfully  or  maliciously  cut  in  pieces  or  destroy  any  such  goods,  when  exposed 
either  to  bleach  or  dry,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

IV.  For  preservation  offish  in  fish-ponds,  and  conies  in  warrens,  &c. 

By  5  Oeo,  3.  cap.  14.  seel.  1.  In  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  enter  into  any  park 
or  paddock  fenced  in  and  inclosed,  or  into  any  garden,  orchard,  or  yard  adjoining,  or  be- 
longing to  any  dwelling.hoose,  in  or  through  which  park  or  other  premises  any  river  or 
fltream  shall  run  or  be,  or  wherein  shall  be  any  river,  stream,  pond,  pool,  moat,  stew,  or 
other  water,  and  by  any  ways  or  means,  or  device,  whatsoever,  shall  steal,  take,  kill,  or 
destroy  any  fish,  bred,  kept,  or  preserved,  in  any  such  river  or  stream,  pond,  pools  moat, 
•tew,  or  other  water  aforesaid,  without  the  cousent  of  tlje  owner  or  owners  thereof;  or 
shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  stealing,  taking,  killing,  or  destroying  any  such  fish  as 
aforesaid ;  or  shall  receive  or  buy  any  such  fish,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  stolen  or 
taken  as  aforesaid;  and  being  thereof  indicted  within  six  calendar  months  next  after  such 
offense  or  offenses  shall  have  been  committed,  before  any  judge  or  justices 
of  gaoUdelivery  for  the  county  wherein  such  park  or  paddock,  garden,  orchard,  V  722  1 
or  yard  shall  be,  and  shall  on  such  indictment  be  by  verdict,  or  his  or  their 
own  confession  or  confessions,  convicted  of  any  such  offense  or  offenses  as  aforesaid ;  the 
person  or  persons  so  convicted  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

And  by  •ecU  6.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  wilfully  and  wrongfully,  in  the  night- 
time, enter  into  any  warren  or  ground,  lawfully  used  or  kept  for  the  breeding  or  keeping 
of  conies,  altho  the  same  be  not  inclosed,  and  shall  then  and  there  wilfully  and  wrong- 
fblly  take  or  kill,  in  the  night-time,  any  coney  or  conies,  against  the  will  of  the  owner 
or  occupier  thereof,  or  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  therein,  and  shall  be  convicted  of  the 
•aroe  before  any  of  i»is  majesty's  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  or  gaoi'delivery,  for  the 
county  whereof  such  offense  or  offenses  shall  be  committed,  every  such  person  and  per- 
sons  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  in  manner  aforesaid  shall  and 
may  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  suffer  such  other  punishment,  by  whipping,  fine, 
or  imprisonment,  as  the  court,  before  whom  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  tried,  shall 
in  their'discretion  award  and  direct. 

By  $ecU  7.  No  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offense  against  this  act,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  convicted  for  any  such  offense  under  any  former  act  or  acts,  la^r  or  laws, 
now  in  force. 

V.  For  preventing  unlawful  combinations  of  workmen  employed  in 

the  silk  manufacture. 

By  6  GtQ.  3.  cap.  38.  Sfct.  15.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  day  or  by  night, 
break  into  any  house  or  shop,  or  enter  by  force  into  any  house  or  shop,  with  intent  to 
cut  or  destroy  any  velvet,  wrought  silk,  or  silk  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  or  other 
silk  manufacture,  in  the  loom,  or  any  warp,  or  shute,  tools,  tackle,  or  utensils ;  or  shall 
wilfully  and  maliciously  cut  or  destroy  ai^  velvet,  wrought  silk,  or  silk  mixed  with  any 
other  materials,  or  other  silk  manufacture  m  the  loom,  or  any  warp  or  shute,  tools,  tackle, 
or  utensils,  prepared  or  employed  in,  or  for  the  making  thereof;  or  shall  wilfully  and 
maliciously  break  or  destroy  any  tools,  tackle,  or  utensils,  used  in  or  for  the  weaving  or 
making  any  such  velvet,  wrought  silks,  or  silks  mixed  with  any  other  materials,  or  other 
•ilk  goods,  or  silk  manufactures,  not  having  the  consent  of  the  owners  so  to  do;  every 
•ucli  offender,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
■hall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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VI.  For  the  encouraging  the'  cultivation,  and  Tor  the  better  preser* 
vaiion  of  trees,  roots,  plants,  and  shrubs. 

By  6  Oeo»  3.  cap.  36.  All  and  every  perioo  and  persons  mho  shall,  in  the  night4iiB^ 
lop,  top,  cut  down,  break,  throw  down,  bark,  born,  or  otherwise  spoil  or  destroy,  or  carr) 
away  any  oak,  beach,  ash,  elm,  fir,  chesnut,  or  asp  tirober-tr^  or  either  tree  or  treei 
standing  for  timber,  or  likely  to  become  timber,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  oi 

owners  thereof  first  had  and  obtained;  or  shall,  in  the  night-time,  pluck  up^ 
r  723  J  di^  up,  break,  spoil,  or  destroy,  or  carry  away,  any  root,  shrats  or  plant, 

roots,  shrubs,  or  plants  of  the  ralue  of  five  shillings,  and  which  shall  be  grow, 
ing,  standing,  or  being  in  the  garden,  or  under  nursery-ground,  or  other  inclosed  ground, 
of  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  shall  be  deemed  and  construed  to  be  guilty  d 
felony ;  and  every  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  the  like  pains  and 
penalties  as  in  cases  of  felony;  and  the  court  by  and  before  whom  such  persoo  or  persou 
shall  be  tried,  shall,  and  hereby  have  authority  to  transport  such  person  or  persons  kn 
the  space  of  seven  years :  and  all  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  be  wilfully 
aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in  such  cutting  down,  breaking,  throwing  down,  barking, 
burning,  or  otherwise  spoiling  or  destroying,  or  carrying  away  any  such  oak,  beach,  ash, 
elm,  fir,  chesnut,  or  asp  timber-tree,  or  other  tree  or  trees  standing  for  timber,  or  likdj 
to  become  timber,  as  aforesaid;  or  in  such  plucking  up,  digging  up,  cutting,  breaking, 
spoiling,  or  destroying,  or  carrying  away  such  root,  shrub  or  plant,  roots,  shrubs  or  plaoti 
ai  aforesaid,  of  the  value  aforesaid ;  or  who  shall  buy  or  receive  such  mot,  shrub  or  plant, 
roots,  shrubs  or  plants,  of  the  value  aforesaid,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  shall  bs 
subject  and  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  as  if  he,  she,  or  they  had  Molen  the  same; 
any  law  to  the  contrary  in  anywise  notwithstanding. 

YII.  For  the  better  preservation  of  timber-trees,  and  of  woods  and 
under-woods ;  and  for  the  further  preservation  of  roots,  shrubs,  and 
plants. 

By  6  Oto,  3.  emp.  48.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  cut  or  break  down,  hark,  bum, 
pluck  up,  lop,  top,  crop,  or  otlierwiie  deface,  damage,  spoil,  or  destroy,  or  carry  away 
any  timber-tree  or  trees,  or  trees  likely  to  become  timber,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the 
lops  or  tops  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  (or  in  any  of  his  majesty's  forests 
or  chases,  without  the  consent  of  the  surveyor,  or  his  deputy,  or  persons  intrusted  with 
the  care  thereof,)  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  on  the  oath  of  one  witness,  before  one 
justice,  shall,  for  the  first  offense,  forfeit  not  exceeding  20L  together  wiih  the  charges 
previous  to  and  attending  such  conviction,  to  be  ascertained  by  such  justice ;  and  oo 
non>payment  thereof,  to  be  committed  by  such  justice  to  the  common  gaol,  for  any  time 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  nor  less  than  six,  or  until  tlie  penafty  and  charges  shall 
be  paid :  for  the  second  offense  to  forfeit  not  exceeding  30/.  together  with  the  charges  as 
aforesaid;  and  for  non-payment,  to  be  committed  as  aforesaid,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
eighteen  months,  nor  less  than  twelve,  or  until  the  penalty  and  charges  shall  be  paid; 
and  if  any  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  like  offence,  a  third  time,  and  shall  thereof  be  con- 
victed in  like  manner^*  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  court 
r  724  ^  before  whom  he  shall  be  tried,  shall  have  authority  to  transport  him  for  seven 
years.  And  all  oak,  beech,  chesnut,  walnut,  ash,  elm,  cedar,  fir,  asp,  lime, 
sycamore,  and  birch  trees,  [and  also  poplar,  alder,  larch,  mapple,  and  hornbeam,  by 
13  Geo.  3.  cap.  33.]  shsU  be  deemed  timber  trees. 

And  by  iect.  3.  Every  person  who  shall  pluck  up,  spoil  or  destroy,  or  take  or  carry 
away  any  root,  shrub  or  plant,  roots,  shrubs  or  plants,  out  of  the  fields,  nurseries,  gar- 
dens, or  garden-ground,  or  other  cultivated  lands,  of  any  person,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  snd  shall  be  thereof  convicted  upon  the  oath  of  one  witne9§  brfore  oneJuO" 
tiee,i  shall,  for  the  first  offbnse,  forfeit  not  exceeding  40«.  together  with  the  charges  pre- 

*  Here  seems  to  be  a  mistake.  Being  coi^icted  tn  like  manner ^  implies  a  summary 
conviction,  as  before  directed,  before  one  justice;  but  it  cannot  be  intended,  that  a  justice 
shall,  in  this  manner,  have  power  to  transport  a  man.  But  the  word  court  afterwards, 
before  which  he  shall  be  convicted  (that  is  court  of  atttxe,  or  eeeeione^  ss  it  seemeth  by 
the  following  words  of  the  act,)  implies  a  legal  trial  by  a  jury;  and  therefore  these  words 
[tn  like  manner]  ought  to  be  omitted. 

t  The  words  in  the  printed  act  are  [and  shall  be  thereof  convicted  upon  the  oath  of 
one  or  more  credible  witness  or  witnesses,  before  any  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of 
the  peace].    It  is  probable  by  mistake  of  the  printer  of  this  act 
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Tioos  to,  and  attendinsf  soch  conviction,  to  be  aseertained  by  such  justice;  and  if  not 
paid  immediately,  the  said  justice  shall  commit  him  to  the  house  of  correction  for  one 
mouth,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  once  whipped  there:  for  the  second  offense,  shall 
forfeit  not  exceeding  SI.  together  with  the  charges  as  aforesaid;  and  if  not  paid  imme. 
diately,  then  to  be  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  three  months,  and  to  be  kept 
to  hard  labour,  and  whipped  there  once  in  every  of  the  said  months;  and  if  any  persoa 
•hall  a  third  time  commit  the  like  ofiense,  and  shall  be  thereof  convicted,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  the  court  before  whom  be  shall  be  tried,  shall  have  authority 
to  transport  him  for  seven  years. 

VIII.  Stealing  bills  or  other  securities  for  money  out  of  letters. 

By  7  Geo,  3.  cap,  50.  §eet,  1.  If  any  person  employed  in  the  business  of  the  post- 
office,  shall  secrete,  irobezzle,  or  destroy  any  letter  or  packet,  containing  any  bank  notCi 
bank  post  bill,  bill  of  exchange,  exchequer  bill,  South-Sea  or  East  India  bond,  dividend 
warrant  of  the  bank,  or  other  company,  navy,  or  victualling,  or  transport  bill,  ordnance 
debenture,  seaman's  ticket,  state  lottery  ticket,  bank  receipt  for  payment  on  any  loan, 
note  or  assignment  of  stock  in  the  funds,  letter  of  attorney  for  receiving  annuities  or 
dividends,  or  for  selling  stock  in  the  funds,  or  belonging  to  any  company,  American  pro- 
vincial bill  of  credit,  goldsmith's  or  banker's  note  for  payment  of  money,  or  other  bond 
or  warrant,  draught,  bill,  or  promissory  note  for  payment  of  money,  or  shall  steal  and 
take  the  same  out  of  any  letter  or  packet,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  [And  see  for  the  like  the  act  of  5  Geo,  3.  cap,  35.  $ect.  17.] 
.  By  tect,  2.  If  any  person  shall  rob  any  mail  of  any  letter,  packet  or  bag,  or  shall 
steal  and  take  any  letter  or  packet  from  out  of  any  mail  or  bag  or  out  of  any  post-office, 
or  house,  or  place,  for  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  letters,  altho  the  same  shall  not  appear 
to  be  a  taking  from  the  person,  or  on  the  highway,  or  in  a  dwelling-house,  or  out-house 
belonging  to  a  dwelling-house;  and  altho  it  shall  not  appear  that  any  person 
was  put  in  fear,  he  shall  nevertheless  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  f  725  J 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  §ecL  3.  If  any  person  employed  in  any  business  of  the  post-office,  who  shall  take 
any  letter  or  packet  to  be  forwarded  by  the  post,  and  receive  any  money  therewith  for 
the  postage,  shall  burn  or  destroy  any  such  letter  or  packet;  or  shall  advance  the  rate  of 
postage  upon  any  letter  or  packet,  and  not  duly  account  for  the  money  by  him  received 
for  such  advanced  postage,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony. 

IX.  For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  transportation  of  offenders. 

By  8  Geo,  3.  cap.  15.  Where  his  majesty's  mercy  shall  be  extended  to  any  offender 
upon  condition  of  transportation,  and  the  same  be  signified  to  the  judge,  by  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  such  judge  may  make  order  for  the  immediate  transporta- 
tion of  such  offender;  who  shall  thereupon  be  transferred  and  made  over  to  the  con* 
tractor,  Sfc,  and  if  such  offender  be  ailer wards  seen  at  large  in  Great  Britain^  without 
lawful  cause,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  transported,  he  shall 
■uffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

X.  For  punishment  of  persons  destroying  mills,  mines,  fyc. 

By  9  Geo,  3.  cap,  29.  $ecL  1.  If  any  person  or  persons  riotously  and  tumnltuously 
assembled,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace,  shall  unlawfully  and  with  force  de- 
molish or  pull  down,  or  begin  to  demolish  or  pull  down  any  wind  saw-mill,  or  other 
wind-mill,  or  any  water-mill,  or  other  mill,  or  any  of  the  works  thereto  belonging,  every 
such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  by  §ect,  2.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  burn,  or  set  firq,to  any 
fuch  mill;  he  shall  in  like  manner  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  by  ieet,  3.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  or  maliciously  set  fire  to,  burn,  demolish, 
pull  down,  or  otherwise  destroy  or  damage  any  fire  engine,  or  other  engine  erected  for 
draining  water  from  collieries,  or  coal  mines,  or  for  drawing  coals  out  of  the  same;  or 
for  draining  water  from  any  mine  of  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  mineral;  or  any 
bridge,  waggon-way  or  trunk,  erected  for  conveying  coals  from  any  colliery  or  cosJ- 
mine,  or  staith  for  depositing  the  same;  or  any  bridge  or  wsggon-way  erected  for 
conveying  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  mineral  from  any  such  mine,  or  shall  cause  or 
procure  the  same  to  be  done,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  seven 
years. 

VOL.  I. — 59 
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XL  Forgery  in  relation  to  seaman's  wages. 

By  9  Geo.  3.  cap,  30.  $eei.  6.  If  any  person  ihall  alter  or  pablieh  as  trae,  any  hhty 
forced  or  counterfeited  letter  of  attorney,  bill,  ticket,  certificate,  aasif^ment,  last  will, 
or  any  other  power  or  authority  whatsoeTer,  in  order  to  receive  any  wages,  pay,  or  otlwi 
allowances  of  money,  for  prize-money,  due,  or  supposed  to  be  due  to  any  officer  or  sea- 
man, or  other  person,  who  has  really  served,  or  was  supposed  to  have  served,  or  whc 
shall  hereafter  serve,  or  be  supposed  to  have  served,  on  board  of  any  ship  or  vessel  of  hii 
Majesty,  his  heirs  or  successors,  with  intent  to  defraud  any  person,  knowing  the  sanM 

to  be  false,  forgred  or  counterfeited ;  then  every  spch  person,  being  thereoi 
r  726  1  lawfully  convicted,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  aad  shall  aa&r  death 

without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XII.  For  making  the  receiving  of  stolen  jewels,  and  gold  and  silTei 
plate,  in  the  case  of  burglary  and  highway  robbery,  more  penal. 

By  10  Gio.  3.  cap.  48.  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or  receive  any  stolen  jewel  of 
jewels,  or  any  stolen  gold  or  silver  plate,  watch  or  watches,  knowing  the  same  to  have 
been  stolen,  shall,  in  all  esses  where  such  jewel  or  jewels,  or  gold  or  silver  plate  shall 
have  been  feloniously  stolen,  accompanied  with  a  burglary  actually  committed  in  Um 
stealing  the  same,  or  shall  have  been  feloniously  taken  by  a  robbery  on  the  highway, 
shall  be  triable  as  well  before  conviction  of  the  principal  felon  in  each  felony  and  bar. 
fflary  or  robbery,  whether  he  shall  be  in  or  out  of  custody,  as  after  his  conviction.  And 
if  any  person  so  buving  or  receiving  such  jewel  or  jewels,  or  gold  or  silver  plate,  shall 
be  convicted  thereof  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

XIII.  For  preventing  the  counterfeiting  the  copper  coin  of  this  realoL 

By  11  Oeo,  3.  cap,  40.  tect,  1.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  make,  coin,  or  counter, 
feit,  any  of  the  copper  monies  of  this  realm,  commonly  called  an  Aa//.jMRR3f,  or  ^  farthing, 
such  person  or  persons  offending  therein,  and  his,  her,  or  their  counsellors,  aiders,  oi 
abetters  and  procurers,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  [but  within  clergy.] 

By  tecL  2.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall  buy,  sell,  take,  receive  pay,  or  put  off  anj 
counterfeit  copper  money,  not  melted  down,  or  cut  in  pieces,  at,  or  for  a  tess  rate  or  valw 
than  the  same,  by  its  denomination,  doth  or  shall  import,  or  was  counterfeited  for,  ever] 
such  person  and  persons  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  [but  within  clergy.] 

XIV.  For  proceeding  against  persons  standing  mute  on  their  arraign 

ment  for  felony  or  piracy. 

By  12  Oeo.  3.  cap,  20.  If  any  person  being  arraigned  on  any  indictment  or  appea 
for  felony,  or  on  any  indictment  for  piracy,  shall,  upon  such  arraignment  stand  mute,  oi 
will  not  answer  directly  to  the  felony  or  piracy,  such  person  so  standing  mute, as  afore 
•aid,  shall  be  convicted  of  the  felony  or  piracy  charged  in  such  indictment  or  appeal: 
and  the  court,  before  whom  he  shall  be  arraigned,  shall  thereupon  award  judgment  ao( 
execution  against  such  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  person  had  been  convictei 
by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  or  piracy  charged  in  such  indictment  or  appeal 
and  such  judgment  shall  have  all  the  same  consequences  in  every  respect,  as  if  such  per 
•on  had  been  convicted  by  verdict  or  confession  of  such  felony  or  piracy,  and  judgmeni 
had  been  thereupon  awarded. 

XV.  For  preserving  his  Majesty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  ships 

ammunition,  and  stores. 

By  12  Oeo,  3.  cap,  24.  If  any  person  shall,  either  within  this  realm,  or  any  of  th 
islands,  countries,  forts  or  places  thereunto  belonging,  wilfully  and  maliciously  set  oi 
fire,  or  burn,  or  otherwise  destroy,  any  of  his  Majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  whethe 

[  the  same  be  on  float,  or  building  in  any  of  his  Maiesty*s  dock-yards,  or  build 

727  J  ing,  or  repairing  by  contract  in  any  private  yard ;  or  any  of  his  Majesty* 
arsenals,  magazines,  dock-yards,  rope-yards,  victualling-offices,  or  any  of  th 
buildings  erected  therein,  or  belonging  thereto;  or  any  timber  or  materials  there  placed 
for  building,  repairing,  or  fitting  out  of  ships  or  vessels ;  or  any  of  his  Majesty's  militarj 
naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  ammunition  of  war;  or  any  place  where  any  soci 
military,  naval,  or  victualling  stores,  or  other  ammunition  of  war  shall  be  kept;  be,  an 
also  his  aiders  and  abetters,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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XVI.  For  the  preventing  of  frauds  in  the  stamp  duties  upon  vellum, 

parchment,  paper  and  cards. 

By  12  Oeo,  3.  emp,  48.  If  any  peraon  shall  write  or  engrois,  or  cause  to  be  written  or 
engrossed,  either  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  any  writ,  mandate,  bond,  affidavit,  or  other 
writing,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever,  in  respect  whereof  any  duty  is,  or  shall  be  payable 
by  any  act  or  acts  made,  or  to  be  made  in  that  behalf,  on  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  any 
piece  of  vellum,  parchment  or  paper,  whereon  there  shall  have  been  before  written  any 
other  writ,  bond,  mandate,  affidavit,  or  other  matter  or  thing,  in  respect  whereof  anr 
duty  was  or  shall  be  payable,  as  aforesaid,  before  such  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  shall 
have  been  again  marked  or  stamped  according  to  the  said  acts ;  or  shall  fraudulently  erase 
or  scrape  out,  or  cause  to  be  erased  or  scraped  out,  the  name  or  names  of  any  person  or 
persons,  or  any  sum,  date,  or  other  thing,  written  in  such  writ,  mandate,  affidavit,  bond, 
or  other  writing,  matter  or  thing,  as  aforesaid ;  or  fraudulently  cut,  tear,  or  get  off,  any 
mark  or  stamp,  in  respect  whereof  or  whereby,  any  duties  are  or  shall  be  payable,  or, 
denoted  Uf  be  paid  or  payable  as  aforesaid,  from  any  piece  of  vellum,  parchment,  paper, 
playing  cards,  outside  paper  of  any  parcel  or  pack  of  playing  cards,  or  any  part  thereof^ 
with  intent  to  use  such  stamp  or  mark  for  any  other  writing,  matter  or  thing,  in  respect 
whereof  any  duty  is,  or  shall  be  payable,  or  denoted  to  be  paid  or  payable,  as  aforesaid, 
then,  and  so  often,  and  in  every  such  case,  every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  par-  . 
ticulars  before  mentioned,  and  every  person  knowingly  and  wilfully  aiding,  abetting  or 
assisting  any  person  or  persons,  to  commit  any  such  offense  or  offenses,  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seven 
years ;  and  if  such  offender  shall  voluntarily  escape,  or  break  prison,  or  return  from 
tran«portation  witliin  the  limited  time,  be  shall  suffer  death  without  benc6t  of  clergy. 

XVII.  For  the  more  effectual  execution  of  criminal  laws  in  the  two 

parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 

By  13  Geo.  3.  cap,  31.  see.  4.  If  any  person  having  feloniously  taken  money,  catUe, 
goods,  or  other  effects,  in  either  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  and  shall  afterwards  have 
3ie  same,  or  any  part  thereof^  in  his  possession  in  the  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom; 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  indict,  try  and  punish  him  for  theft  or  larciny,  in  that  part  of  the 
united  kingdom  where  he  shall  so  have  such  money,  catUe,  goods  or  other  effects  in  his 
possession,  as  if  the  same  had  been  stolen  there. 

And  by  $ect,  5.   If  any  person,  in  either  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  shall 
knowingly  receive  or  have  any  money,  cattle,  goods,  or  other  effects,  stolen,    [  728  1 
or  otherwise  feloniously  taken  in  the  other  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  he 
•hall  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  for  the  same,  in  that  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  where  he  shall  so  receive  and  have  the  same,  as  if  they  haid  been  originally 
stolen  there. 

XVni.  For  the  preventing  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  stamp 
or  seal  used  for  marking  calicoes,  linens  and  stuffs  to  be  printed, 
painted,  stained  or  dyed. 

By  13  Oeo,  3.  cap.  56.  If  an^  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  stamp  or  seal 
already  provided  by  the  commissioners  in  the  said  act  mentioned,  or  which  shall  here- 
after be  provided,  renewed,  or  altered;  or  shall  counterfeit,  or  resemble  the  impression  of 
the  same,  upon  any  of  the  said  commodities  chargeable  with  duties,  thereby  to  defraud 
bis  Majesty  thereof,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XIX.  For  preventing  the  forging  of  the  notes  or  bills  of  the  Bank  of 

Englandj  8^c. 
By  13  Geo.  3.  cap,  79.  see.  1.  If  any  person  or  persons  (other  than  the  officers,  work- 
men,  servants,  or  agents  for  the  time  being  of  the  governor,  dtc.  of  the  bank,  to  be  autho- 
riscd  for  that  purpose  by  them,  and  for  their  use)  shall  make  or  use,  or  cause  or  procure 
to  be  made  or  used,  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  making  or  using,  or  (without  being 
authorised  as  aforesaid)  shall  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or  their  custody  or  possession 
(without  lawful  excuse,  the  proof  whereof  shall  lie  upon  the  person  accused)  any  frame, 
mould,  or  instrument  for  the  making  of  paper,  with  the  words  Bank  of  England^  visible 
in  the  substance  of  such  paper;  or  shall  make,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  made,  or  know- 
ingly aid  or  assist  in  the  making  any  paper,  in  the  substance  of  which  the  said  words, 
Bamk  of  England^  shall  be  visible;  or  it  any  person  (except  if  before  ezoeptad)  sball  faj 
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any  art,  mystery,  or  oontrivaoce,  came  or  procure  the  said  worda.  Bank  of  England^  to 
appear  visible  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  whatsoever;  or  knowingly  aid  or  assist  in 
causing  the  said  words.  Bank  of  England^  to  appear  in  the  substance  of  any  paper  what- 
soever ;  every  person  so  offimding  in  any  of  the  caaet  aforesaid,  shall,  for  mich  offense, 
be  deemed  a  febn,  and  shall  suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.* 

XX.  To  prevent  the  stealing  of  deer. 

By  16  Oeo.  3.  cap,  30.  aecf.  1.  The  penalty  on  persons  who  shall  hunt,  kill,  wound  or 
shoot  at,  &C.  any  fallow-deer  in  any  forest,  park,  &c.  without  being  duly  authorised,  is, 
for  the  second  offense,  felony  and  transportation  for  seven  years. 

And  by  $uU  9.  The  penalty  on  persons  carrying  fire  arms  into  any  forest,  park,  dLC 
with  intent  to  destroy  deer,  is  also  felony,  and  transportation  for  seven  years. 

XXI.  To  authorize,  for  a  limited  time,  the  punishment  by  hard  la- 
bour of  offenders,  who,  for  certain  crimes,  are,  or  shall  become 
liable  to  be  transported. 

By  16  090. 3.  cap.  43.  »eet,  1.   Any  male  person  convicted  in  England  of  any  crime 

punishable  by  transportation,  may,  instead  thereof,  be  kept  to  hard  labour  in 

L  729  J    cleansing  the  river  Thamea^  6lc  for  any  term  not  less  than  three,  nor  more 

than  ten  years. 

And  by  sect.  15.   If  any  person  so  ordered  to  hard  labour,  shall  at  any  time  during  the 

term,  for  which  be  shall  be  ordered  to  hard  labour,  break  prison,  or  escape ;  for  the  first 

escape,  he  shall  be  punished  by  doubling  the  term  of  the  service  and  hard  labour ;  and 

on  conviction  for  a  second  escape,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  death  without 

benefit  of  clergy  .f 

STATUTES  RELATING   TO   TELONT  ENACTED  SINCE  THE  LAST  EDITION 
or  THIS  WORK,  WHICH  WAS  IN  THE  YEAR  1778. 

XXII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on  licences,  to  be 
taken  out  by  all  persons  acting  as  auctioneers,  and  certain  rates 
and  duties  on  all  lands,  houses,  goods,  and  other  thingis,  sold  by 
auction  ;{a)  and  upon  indentures,  leases,  bonds,  deeds,  and  other 
instruments. 

By  17  Geo,  3.  ch,  50.  §  25.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be 
oounterfelted  or  forged,  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  to  resemble  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark, 
directed,  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  the  duties  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament  granted,  or  shall  counterfeit 
or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same  with  an  intent  to  defraud  his  Majewty^  his  heirs 
end  successors,  of  any  of  the  said  duties;  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  ase  any  seal, 
•tamp, 'or  mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  parliament, 
relating  to  the  sump-duties,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  JMo/esfy,  his  heirs  and  successors 
of  any  of  the  said  duties;  every  person  so  offending,  and  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  eases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

XXIII.  For  preventing  the  forging  of  acceptances  of  bills  of  ex- 
change, fyc,  with  intent  to  defraud  corporations.  Vide  stai.  7. 
Geo.  2.  ch.  22. 

By  18  Gto,  3.  ch.  18.  If  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  alter,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or 
cause  or  procure,  Sfc,  or  willingly  act,  Sfc,  any  acceptance  of  any  biU  of  exchange,  or  the 

*  By  13  Oeo,  3.  ch.  84.  §  42,  the  *malicious  destruction  of  twmjnka-gatea^  AeirtM,  or 
ei^rtii«ff,  Sfc.  is  a  felonious  and  transportable  ofience;  (and  so  as  to  rescuers,  dac.)  Vide 
indictment  hereon,  and  said  §  ofttat.  at  large.   Cr.  Cir.  Com.  7th  edit  740-1. 

>  By  16  Geo.  3.  ch,  34.  §  15.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  Slo.  or  utter,  sell,  Slc 
knowing,  Slc.  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  used  for  indentures,  leases,  bonds,  or  other 
deeds,  cards,  dice,  or  newspapers,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  death  without 
bene6t  of  clergy.  Vide  also  abstract  of  29  Geo.  3.  ch.  50.  §  13.  being  No.  LXL  potU 

(a)  Partly  repealed  is  to  auclion9,  by  19  Geo.  3.  ch.  56.  H* 
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nomher,  or  principal  aum  of  any  accountable  receipt  for  any  note,  hill,  or  other  iecnrity 
for  payment  of  money,  or  any  warrant  or  order  for  payment  of  money,  or  delivery  of 
^oods,  with  intention  to  defraud  any  corporation  whatsoever;  or  shall  utter,  Sfc,  with  likd 
intention,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

XXIV.  For  the  payment  of  costs  to  parties  on  complaints  determined 
before  Justices  of  the  peace,  out  of  sessions ;  for  the  payment  of  the 
charges  of  Constables  in  certain  cases ;  and  for  the  more  effectual 
payment  of  charges  to  witnesses  and  prosecutors  of  any  larceny, 
or  other  felony. 

By  18  Oto,  3.  eh,  19.  §  7.  On  trials  for  grand  or  petit  larceny,  or  other  felony,  thA 
court  may  order  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  i^e,  to  pay  the  prosecutor  his  reasonable 
expences,  and  also  an  allowance  for  his  trouble  and  loss  of  time,  if  he  shall  appear  to  tho 
court  to  be  in  poor  circumstances.  And  also  by  the  same  statute,  §  8.  the  court  may 
order  the  payment  of  thp  reasonable  ezpences  of  persons  appearing  on  their  recog- 
nizances, or  subpcsnas,  to  give  evidence,  whether  any  bill  of  indictment  be  preferred  or 
not  to  the  grand  jury,  and  also  reasonable  allowances  for  their  trouble  and  loss  of  time, 
if  they  shall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  in  poor  circumstances.(6) 

Vide  ttat.  25  Oeo.  2.  eh.  36.  §  11.  and  27  Geo.  3.  eh.  3.  §  3.  cited  in  6  T.  R.  238.  Ea$. 
ter  Term,  35  Oeo.  3.  K.  B. 

XXV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  duties  on 
stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper:  and  for  better  securing  the 
stamp  duties  upon  indentures,  leases,  deeds,  and  other  instruments. 

By  19  (Tea.  3.  eh.  66.  §  8.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged,  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this 
or  any  other  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  duties  by  this  or  any 
Mher  act  of  parliament  granted,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the 
same,  with  an  intent,  S^e,  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use,  ifc.  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXVI.  To  explain  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  Transpori- 
iation,  imprisonment,  and  other  punishment  of  certain  offenders. 

VideVo.XL.pMt. 
By  19  Geo.  3.  eh.  74.  §  3.  When  any  person  is  convicted  of  felony  for  which  he  shall 
be  liable  to  be  burnt  in  the  httnd,{e)  the  court  may,  instead  thereof,  impose  on  him  a 
moderate  fine,  or  (except  in  the  case  of  manslaughter)  order  him  to  be  either  publickly 
6r  privately  whipped.  But  by  ^  4.  this  act  shall  not  abridge  the  power  vested  in  the 
court  of  imprisoning  oflfenders. 

XXVII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  duties  on 
advertisements;  and  certain  duties  on  receipts  for  legacies,  or  for 
any  share  of  a  personal  estate  divided  by  force  of  the  statute  of 
distributions,  or  the  custom  of  any  province  or  place.* 

By  20  Oeo.  3.  eh.  28.  §  6.    If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  procure,  Sfe. 
any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  or  shall 
eounterfbit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  with  intent,  ife.  or  shall  f  730  J 
privately  or  fraudulently  use,  ifc.  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  sufibr  death  as  in 
eases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXVIII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  an  additional  duty  upon  al- 
manacks printed  on  one  side  of  any  one  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  fyc. 

By  21  Geo.  3.  eh.  56.  §  9.    If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be 

(6)  These  ezpences  extend  to  inferior  districts  having  jurisdiction  to  try  felons,  and 
raising  their  own  rates  similar  to  the  county  rates.  Rex  v.  Myere,  6  T,  R,  337. 

(c)  Vide  Stat.  4.  Oeo.  1.  cA.  11;  6  Geo.  I.  eh.  23. 
'  *  Repealed  as  to  receipts  for  (egadet,  and  new  duties  frantadi  by  36  Oto*  8.  cL  52. 
abstracted  po$L  -^ 
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coonterfeited  or  forced,  any  stamp  or  mark,  to  resemble  any  stamp  or  mark,  directed  to 
be  used  by  this  or  any  other  act  of  ptrliaraent ;  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  im- 
pession  of  the  same ;  or  shall  utter,  dfc.  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use,  Sfc,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  Sfc,  be  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  aa  in  cases  of  iislooy,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

XXIX.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second^  intituled, 

^  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  punishing  stealers  of  Uad^  and  iron 
barsy  fixed  to  houseSy{d)  or  any  fences  belonging  thereunto. 

By  21  Gto,  3.  ch,  68.  All  and  every  person  and  persons  who  shall  steal,  rip,  eut, 
break,  or  remove  with  intent  to  steal,  any  copper^  brait^  beU-metal^  utensil^  or  Jixture^ 
being  fixed  to  any  dwelling-house,  out-house,  coach-house,  stable,  or  other  boilding,  ssed 
or  occupied  with  such  dwelling-house,  or  thereunto  belonging,  or  to  any  other  boilding 
whatsoever,  or  fixed  in  any  garden,  orchard,  court-yard,  fence,  or  outlet,  belonging  to 
any  dwelling-house,  or  other  building,  or  any  iron  rails,  or  fencing  set  or  fixed  in  any 
square,  court,  or  other  place  (such  person  having  no  title  or  claim  to  title  thereto,)  shall 
be  deemed  and  construed  to  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and  the  court  may  order  him  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years,  or  kept  to  hard  labour  in  prison  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
three  years,  nor  less  than  one,  subject  also  to  the  punishment  of  public  whipping  (if  the 
court  shall  think  fit,)  not  exceeding  three  times :  And  all  persons  assisting  therein,  or 
who  shall  bay  or  receive,  Sfc,  knowing,  Sfc,  are  subject  to  the  same  punishments,  although 
the  principal  felon  or  felons  has  not,  or  have  not,  been  convicted  of  stealing  the  i 


XXX.  To  explain  and  amend  an  act,  made  in  the  twenty-ninth  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  intituled, 
An  Act  for  more  effectually  discouraging  and  preventing  the  steal- 
ing, and  the  buying  and  receiving  of  stolen  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass, 
bell-metal,  and  solder,  and  for  more  effectually  bringing  the  offen- 
ders to  justice. 

By  21  Oto.  2.  eh,  69.  Every  person  who  shall  buy  or  receive  any  pewter-pat^  or  other 
vessel,  or  any  pewter  in  any  form  or  shape  whatever,  knowing  the  same  to  be  stolen,  if 
unlawfully  come  by;  or  ahall  privately,  buy  or  receive  any  stolen  pewter,  by  suffering 
any  door,  window,  or  shutter,  to  be  left  open  or  unfastened,  between  sun-aetting  and  sun. 
rising,  for  that  purpose;  or  shall  buy  or  receive  the  same  at  any  time,  in  any  clandestine 
manner,  from  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall,  being  thereof  convicted  by  due 
course  of  law,  although  the  principal  felon  or  felons  has  not,  or  have  not,  been  convicted 
of  stealing  the  same,  be  transported  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  be  kept 
and  defined  in  prison  and  therein  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
years,  nor  less  than  one  year;  and  within  that  time  (if  the  court  ahall  think  fitting)  such 
offender  or  offenders  shall  be  once,  or  oflener,  but  not  more  than  three  times,  publicly 
whipped. 

XXXI.  For  punishing  persons  wilfully  and  maliciously  destroying 
any.  wootien,  silk^  linen^  or  cotton  goodsy  or  any  implements  pre- 
pared for  or  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof;  and  for  repealing  so 
much  of  two  acts,  made  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  George  the 
First,  and  the  sixth  year  of  his  present  Majesty^  as  relates  to  the 

r  7*^1  1  P^'^ishment  of  persons  destroying  any  woollen  or  silk  manu- 
L  '^^  J  factures,  or  any  implements  prepared  for,  or  used  therein. (e) 

By  22  Oeo,  3.  cA.  40.  §  1.  If  any  person  or  persons  shall,  by  day  or  by  night,  break 
into  any  house  or  shop,  or  enter  by  foree  into  any  house  or  shop,  with  intent  to  cut  or 

(<f)  See  the  indictments  against  Principal  and  Aider,  Cr.  Cir,  Com,  7th  edit  459. 
Against  the  Reenter,  Ibid.  460.  Vide  Hiekfnan*§  case  and  references,  noted  in  the 
same  book,  touching  the  manner  of  laying  an  indictment  for  stealing  lead  firom  a  tkurcJL 
Page  461. 

(e)  Vide  38  Oeo.  3.  eh.  55.  and  S9  Gto,  3.  ek.  46.  abrtracted  hereafter,  being  No.  LTIIL 
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dentroy  any  9erge  or  other  woollen  goods  in  the  loom,  or  any  tools  employed  in  making 
thereof;  or  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  cut  or  destroy  any  such  serges  or  woolleni 
goods  in  the  loom,  or  on  the  rack;  or  shall  burn,  cut,  or  destroy  any  rack  on  which  any 
such  serges  or  other  woollen  goods  are  banged  in  order  to  dry ;  or  shall  wilfully  and 
maliciously  break  or  destroy  any  tools  used  in  the  making  any  such  serges  or  other 
woollen  goods,  not  having  the  consent  of  the  owner  so  to  do ;  every  such  offender,  being 
thereof  lawfully  convicted,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

§  2.  To  the  same  effect  as  to  tilk  goods,  or  tools  used  in  tlie  manufactoring  thereoC 

4  3.  The  like  as  to  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  Sfc. 

§  4.  Repeals  part  of  13  Geo.  1.  eh.  34 ;  and, 

^  5.  Repeals  part  of  6  Geo.  3.  ch,  2d.(/) 

XXXII.  For  the  more  easy  discovery  and  effectual  punishment  of 

buyers  and  receivers  o[  stolen  goods. 

By  22  Geo.  3.  eh.  58.  §  1.    Buyero  or  reeeivert  of  stolen  goods  (except  lead,  iron,  cop- 

CT,  brass,  bell.metal,  and  solder,)  although  the  offence  of  the  principal  amounts  to  petit 
reeny(jr)  only,  knowing,  Sfc.  may  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by 
fine,  imprisonment,  or  whipping,  although  the  principal  felon  or  felons  be  not  before  con- 
victed of  the  said  felony,  and  whether  he,  she,  or  they,  is  or  are  amenable  to  justice  or 
not  But  where  the  felony  actually  committed  shall  amount  to  grand  larceny,  and  the 
party  actually  committing  thereof  shall  not  be  before  convicted,  such  offender  or  offenders 
•ball  be  exempted  from  being  punished  as  accessary  or  accessaries,  if  such  principal 
felon  or  felons  shall  be  afterwards  convicted. 

By  i  2.  justices  may  grant  search-warrants  and  commit,  Sfc* 

^  3.  Constables^.  4rc*  may  apprehend  persons  suspected,  Sfc. 

§  4.  Person!  offering  stolen  g6ods  to  be  pawned  or  sold  may  (upon  reasonable  cauBe) 
be  taken  before  a  justice,  Sfc, 

§  5.  Persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  charged  with  felony,  within  benefit  of  clergy, 
pardoned  upon  discoverinjr  two  or  mure  receivers,  Sfc. 

§  6.  Not  to  repeal  any  former  law,  Sfc.  nor  shall  an  offender  convicted  under  this  act 
be  punished  for  the  same  offence  by  any  such  former  law. 

XXXIII.  For  repealing  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-second  year  of 
his  present  Majesty^  intituled,  •/?/!  act  for  charging  a  stamp  duty 
vpon  in/and  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  or  other  notes 
payable  otherwise  than  upon  demand;  and  for  granting  new 
stamp  duties  on  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  and  other  notes; 
and  also  stamp  duties  upon  receipts.* 

By  23  Geo.  3.  ch.  49.  §  20.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged  any  stamp  or  mark  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  or 
shall  fraudulently  use,  i^c.  with  intent,  Sfc.  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale, 
any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  liable  to  the  said  duties,  with  any  counterfeit  mark  or 
impression  thereupon,  knowing,  S^c,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  as  in  caaei 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXXIV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  and  new 
duties  upon  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper;  and  also  for. 
repealing  certain  exemptions  from  the  stamp  duties.t 

By  23  Geo.  3.  ch.  58.  §  II.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  or  procure  to  be 
counterfeited  or  forged,  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this, 
or  any  other  act,  or  shall  utter,  ^c.  or  privately  or  fraudulently  use  any  seiil,  S^c,  he 
•hall,  upon  conviction,  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(/)  For  an  indietmeni  on  the  ttat.  in  question,  viz.  22  Geo.  3.  ch.  40.  otds  Cr,  Cir. 
Com.  7th  Edit  692. 

{e)  At  common  law  there  can  be  no  acceBoarieo  in  petit  larceny.     Vide  ante^  p.  616. 

*  Duties  under  this  act  to  cease,  and  new  ones  granted,  by  31  Geo.  3.  ch.  25.  abstract- 
ed pott, 

t  Partly  repealed  by  36  Geo.  3.  eh.  52.  abstracted  ptmt. 
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XXXV.  For  the  more  effectual  preventing  the  illegal  importation  of 
foreign  spirits,  and  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  private  distillation  of 
Briiish'tnside  spirituous  liquors,  ^c. 

By  33  Geo.  3.  ek,  70.  §  9.  PeraoM  making  frames,  mooldi,  plates,  ifc,  fyr  ezeise-per- 
miU,  or  paper  for  that  purpose,  Sfc,  and  their  aiders,  unless  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  eicise,  ^.  sliall,  upon  oonnctioo,  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

XXXVI.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  act  (intituled  an  act  to 
amend  and  make  more  effectual  the  laws  relating  to  rogues^  vaga- 
bondSf  and  other  idle  and  disorderly  persons^  and  to  houses  of 
correction,)  to  certain  cases  not  therein  mentioned* 

By  23  Geo.  3.  eh,  88.  If  any  person  or  persons  be  apprehended  haying^  any  implenient 
for  house-breaking,  or  any  offensive  weapon,  with  a  feUniouB  intent,  ^.  or  shall  be 
ibund  in  or  upon  any  dwelling-house,  warehouse,  coach-house,  stable,  or  oat-hoaw,  or  in 
any  inclosed  yard  or  garden,  or  area  belonging  to  any  house,  with  an  intent  to  steal  any 
goods  or  chattels;  erery  such  person  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  yagabond,  within  the 
intent  and  meaning  of  stof.  17  Geo.  2.  ch,  S,{k) 

XXXVII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  additional  rates  of 
postage  for  conveyance  of  letters  and  packets,  by  the  post,  within 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain;  and  for  preventing  frauds,  ^c. 

Sy  24  Geo,  3.  Seet,  2.  eh,  37.  §  9.  If  any  person  sha|l  forge  or  counterfeit  the  hand- 
writing  of  any  person  whatsoorer,  in  the  subscription  of  any  letter  or  packet  to  be  sent 
by  the  post  in  order  to  avoid  the  postage,  or  the  date,  Sfc.  or  shall  send  by  the  post  any 
forged  or  counterfeited  subscription  on  any  letter  or  packet,  knowing,  Sfc,  be  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  transported  for  seven  years. 

XXXVIII.  For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  smuggling  in  this 

kingdom. 
Vide  No.  LVI.  and  LXXI.  po$i. 
By  24  Geo,  3.  sess.  2.  eh.  47.  §  11.  If  any  person  shall  maliciously  shoot  at  any  ship, 
vessel,  or  boat,  belonging  to  his  Majeity*§  navy,  or  in  the  service  of  the  customs  or  excise, 
within  four  leagues  of  the  limits  of  any  port,  Sfe.  or  the  coast  thereof,  ^e.  or  at  any 
officer,  See.  when  in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  he  shall,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted, 
be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  so  as  to  the  aiders  and  abetters  therein. 

XXXIX.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on  licenses  for 

vending  hats  by  retail,  4'C.* 

By  24  Geo,  3.««f«.  2.  eh.  51.  §  15.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  Sfc  or  privately 
or  fraudulently  use,  Sfe,  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  directed  or  allowed  by  this  act,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XL.  For  the  transportation  of  felons  and  other  offenders,  4-c. 

By  24  Geo,  3.  $ett,  2.  eh,  56.  §  1.  His  Majesty  in  eouncil  may  direct  to  what  place 
the  felons  shall  be  conveyed,  Sfc,  By  §  6.  they  may  be  sent  to  the  River  7%ames,  Sfc 
There  are  many  regulations  respecting  this  subject  in  the  statute :  and  there  are  also 
other  subsequent  etatvUf^  such  as  27  Geo,  3.  eh.  2.  touching  the  trsnt/iorto^A  of  felons 
to  New  South  Wales,  ^c.    See  also  28  Geo,  3.  eh,  24.  and  37  Geo,  3.  eh.  140. 

XLI.  To  empower  ihe  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol-deli- 
very of  Newgate  for  the  county  of  Middtesexy  to  continue,  fyc. 

By  25  Geo,  8.  eh.  18.  If  a  oeeeion  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gad-delivery  of  Nevgato 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  shall  have  been  begun,  before  the  essoign  day  of  any  term,  it 
shall  not  be  discontinued  by  the  sitting  of  the  court  ofKing*§  Bench,  Sfc, 

(h)  Vide  27  Geo,3.eh,U, 

•  Partly  repealed  by  36  Geo,  3.  eh.  125.  abstracted  poiL 
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XLII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  stamp-duties  on  licences 
to  be  taken  out  by  pawnbrokers. 

By  25  Oto,  3.  ek,  48.  §  10.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &c.  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same 
upon  any  vellum,  dec.  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  dec.  knowing,  6lc.  he  shall  be  adjudged  a 
ielon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLIII.  For  repealing  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  ^n  act  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  certain  duties  on  certificates^  issued  with  respect  to  the 
killing  of  game;  and  for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

Tide  No.  LXIV.  potU 

By  25  Geo.  3.  eh,  50.  §  19.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &c  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  or 
■hall  utter,  or  use,  &.c  knowing,  6lc  be  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  deatbi 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLIV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on  licences  to  be 
taken  out  for  vending  gloves  or  mittens,  by  retail. 

By  525  Oto,  3.  eh.  55.  §  15.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &.&  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  utter  or  use,  dec  knowing,  dtc.  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLV.  For  repealing  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  ^n  act  for  granting  to  his 
Majesty  a  stamp  duty  on  licences  to  be  taken  out  by  certain  per* 
sons  uttering  or  vending  medicines^  i*c.  and  for  granting  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

By  25  Geo.  3.  eh.  79.  §  17.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  Slc,  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same 
upon  any  vellum,  Slc,  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  &.c  knowing,  Slc  he  shall  be  adjudged  a 
felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLVI.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on  certificates  to 
be  taken  out  by  solicitors,  attornies,  ^«c.  and  other  duties  with  re- 
spect to  warrants,  mandates,  and  authorities,  to  be  entered  or  filed 
of  record. 

By  25  Oeo,  3.  eh.  80.  §  30.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  or  allowed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of 
the  same,  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  &c.  knowing.  Sec.  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall 
tnffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLVII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  duties  on  stamped  vel- 
lum, parchment,  and  paper,  within  that  part  of  Great  Britain 
called  Scotland^  to  replace  to  the  revenue  the  salaries  granted  to 
judges  there,  ^-c. 

By  26  Geo,  3.  eh.  48.  §  9.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &o.  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble,  or  cause,  &,c  the  impression 
of  the  same  upon  any  vellum,  &,c.  or  shall  utter,  or  use.  Sec  knowing,  &c.  he  shall  be 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
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XLVIII.  For  granting  to  bis  Majesty  certain  stamp  duties  on  pen- 
fumery^  hair  powder,  and  other  articles  therein  mentioned;  and 
on  licences  to  be  taken  out  by  persons  uttering  or  vending  the 
same. 

By  26  Oeo.  3.  cA.  49.  §  24.  If  any  person  shmll  coonteHeit,  4te.  uiy  seftl,  atamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  tlie  impression  of  the  same 
npon  any  vellum,  dec  or  shall  utte^,  or  use,  &c  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall 
toffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XLIX.  For  better  securing  the  duties  on  starchy  and  for  preventiug 
frauds  on  the  said  duties. 

By  26  Geo,  3.  cA.  51.  §  14.    If  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  any 

r  734  J  stamp  or  seal,  to  resemble  any  stamp  or  seal  which  shall  be  proTided  in  par- 

suance  of  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the 

same  upon  the  papers  containing  starch,  thereby  to  defraud,  6lq,  be  shall  be  adjudged  a 

felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

L.  For  regulating  houses,  and  other  places,  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
slaughtering  horses. 

By  26  Geo.  3.  cA.  71.  §  8.  If  any  person  shall  slaughter  any  horse,  mare,  or  gelding, 
foal  or  filly,  ass  or  mule,  or  any  bull,  cow,  heifer,  ox,  calf,  sheep,  hog,  goat,  or  other  ciU 
tie,  for  any  other  purpose  than  for  butcher's  meat ;  or  shall  slay  any  horse,  dLc  brought 
dead  to  such  slaughter-house,  or  other  place,  without  taking  out  a  licence,  or  without 
giving  notice,  dec.  or  shall  slaughter,  &.c.  at  an^  time,  other  than  and  except  certain 
hour*  in  this  act  limited,  &.C  he  shall  upon  conviction,  be  adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken 
to  be  guilty  of /eZony,  and  shall  be  punivhed  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  such  cor. 
poral  punishment,  by  public  or  private  whipping,  or  shall  be  transported  beyond  the  leu 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  years,  as  the  court  shall  direct 

By  \  9.  Persons  destroying,  limeing,  or  burying  hides,  &c  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  such 
corporal  punishment  by  public  or  private  whipping,  as  the  court  shall  direct. 

LI.  For  better  securing  the  duties  on  paper  printed,  painted,  or 
stained  in  Oreat  Britain. 

By  26  Geo,  3.  eh,  78.  §  13.  If  any  perion  shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  stamp  or  seal, 
to  resemble  any  stamp  or  seal  provided  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the 
impression.  See  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LII.  For  the  more  effectually  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  duties  on  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  4*c. 
[Touching  general  evidence,  Sfc.'] 

By  26  Geo,  3.  eh,  82.  §  6.  Reciting  that  **'  great  difficulties  have  frequently  arisen  upon 
the  trial  of  divers  informations,  indictments,  and  other  prosecutions  for  offences  commit- 
ted against  his  Majesty's  revenue  on  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  by  requiring 
strict  proof  of  the  commissions,  deputations,  or  other  authorities  under  which  the  said 
commissioners,  and  the  officers,  and  other  persons  appointed  and  employed  by  them  to 
carry  the  same  into  execution,  have  acted,**  it  is  enacted,  that  upon  the  trial  of  any  in- 
formation, indictment,  or  other  prosecution,  for  any  offence  committed  sffsinst  any  act 
or  acts  of  parliament  touching  or  concerning  the  said  duties,  or  any  of  tliem,  whereby 
any  person  shall  or  may  be  deemed  or  construed  to  be  guilty  of /e/ony,  it  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  such  officer,  &.c.  acted  under  the  commissioners,  without  producing 
or  proving  the  particular  commission,  deputation,  or  other  authority  by  which  he  was 
constituted,  appointed,  or  employed. 
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LIII.  For  incorporating  certain  persons  therein  named,  by  the  name 
and  stile  of  the  British  Society  for  extending  the  fisheries^  and 
improving  the  Sea-coasts  of  this  kingdom  ;  and  to  enable  them 
to  subscribe  a  joint  stock,  and  therewith  to  purchase  lands,  and 
build  thereon,  in  Scotland^  ^c. 

By  26  Geo,  3.  ch,  106.  §  26.  If  any  person  shall  forffe  or  counterfeit  the  seal  of  the. 
society,  or  any  deed  or  writing  under  the  common  seal,  or  shall  demand  any  money  in 
pursuance  of  any  such  forged  or  counterfeited  deed  or  writing,  either  from  the  society 
or  any  memhers  or  servants  thereof,  knowing,  &.c.  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  shall  be  iroMported  in  manner  as  by  law  directed,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  seoen 
years. 

LIV.  For  repealing  the  several  duties  of  customs,  and  excise,  and 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  applying  the  said 
duties,  with  others,  composing  the  revenue,  ^c,  and  for  applying 
certain  unclaimed  monies,  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  for  the 
payment  of  annuities  on  lives,  to  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt. 

By  27  Geo.  3.  eh.  13.  §  46.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &c.  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  by  this,  or  any  former  act  or  acts,  relating  to  the  duties  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  commissioners,  Slc.  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  im- 
pression  of  the  same;  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  &c.  knowing,  &c.  he  shall  be  f  735  J 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.* 

LV.  For  making  allowances  to  the  dealers  in  foreign  winesy  for 
the  stock  of  certain  foreign  wines  in  their  possession,  at  a  certain 
time,  upon  which  the  duties  on  importation  have  been  paid ;  and 
for  amending  several  laws  relative  to  the  revenue  of  excise. 

By  27  Geo.  3.  cA.  31.  ^  13.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  stamp  or 
seal  to  resemble  any  stamp  or  seal  which  shall  be  provided  or  made  in  pursuance  of  this 
ACt,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  upon  any  printed, 
stained,  painted,  or  dyed  calico,  muslin,  linen,  stuff,  fustian,  velvet,  velveret,  dimity,  or 
other  figured  stuff,  with  intent,  Sfc.he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer 
death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LVI.  For  making  further  provisions  in  regard  to  such  vessels  as 
are  particularly  described  in  an  act  made  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  smuggling  in  this  kingdomy{i)  and  for  extending, 
8rc.  8rc. 

By  27  Geo.  3.  eh,  32.  §  14.  If  any  person  shall  forge,  Sfe.  any  stamp  or  seal,  or  the 
impression,  jce,  to  resemble,  Sfe,  those  provided  by  this  act,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon, 
«nd  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LVII.  For  taking  and  swearing  affidavits  to  be  made  use  of  in 
the  court  of  session  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester^  and  for 
taking  cf  special  bail  in  actions  and  suits  depending  in  the  same 
court. 

By  27  Geo.  3.  eh,  43.  §  4.  Any  person  who  shall  before  any  person  or  persons  em. 
powered  by  this  act  to  take  special  bail,  represent  or  personate  any  other  person  or 

*  Repealed  as  to  duties  on  goat  and  sheep  skins,  by  31  Crso.  3.  ek.  27.  Vide  Nob 
XCVIII.  poet, 
CO  Vide  No.  XXXVIII.  arUes  No.  LXVII.  and  LXXI.  f09L 
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persons,  whereby  the  person  or  persons  so  represented  or  personated  may  be  liable  U 
the  payment  of  any  sam  or  sums  of  money  for  debt  or  damag et,  to  be  recoTered  in  th< 
same  suit  or  action  wherein  such  person  or  persons  is  or  are  represented  or  personated 
as  if  he,  she,  or  they,  had  really  acknowledgred  and  entered  into  the  same,  be  'shall  bi 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  and  incur  the  same  pains,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  ai 
persons  convicted  of  the  like  offenee§  are  liable  to  by  virtue  of  an  act  past  in  the  foartl 
▼ear  of  the  reign  of  king  William  and  queen  Marv,  intituled  An  act  for  taking  fptcia 
oaiU  in  the  country,  upon  actions  and  tuits  depending  in  t&s  courta  of  King'a  Benek 
Common  PUas^  and  Exchequer  at  We8imin$ter'{k) 

Vide  Stat.  34  Geo.  3.  eh.  46.  ^  5,  as  to  personating  bail^  Sfc.  in  the  cotmtj  palatine  o 
Lancaeier. 

LVIII.  For  the  better  and  more  effectual  protection  of  s/ockin/^ 
/ramesj  and  the  machines  or  engines  annexed  thereto,  or  usee 
therewith;  and  for  the  punishment  of  persons  destroying  or  in 
juring  of  such  stocking  frames,  machines,  or  engines,  and  th( 
framt-work  knitted  pieces y  fyc. 

Vide  No.  XXXI.  anle,  and  No.  LX.  pott. 
By  28  Geo.  3.  ch.  55.  §  4.  If  any  person  shall  by  day  or  by  night,  enter  by  force  into 
any  house,  shop,  or  place,  wRh  an  intent  to  cut  or  destroy  any  frame- work  knitted  pieces 
stockings,  or  other  articles,  ^c.  or  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  cut  or  destroy  anj 
frame-work  kntited  pieces,  ^c.  or  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  break,  destroy,  or  dam- 
age any  frame,  machine,  engine,  tool,  instrument,  or  utensil,  used  in  and  for  the  work, 
ing  and  making  of  any  such  frame-work  knilted  pieces,  ^c,  not  having  the  consent  oi 
the  owner  so  to  do,  Sfc.  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  tc 
some  of  his  Majesty*s  dominions  beyond  the  seas,  for  any  space  or  term  of  years  not  tst 
ceeding  fourteen  years  nor  less  than  seven  years. 

LIX.  For  raising  a  certain  sum  of  money,  by  way  of  an- 
[  736  ]      nuitiesy  to  be  attended  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship, 
in  classes. 

By  29  Geo.  3.  cA.  41.  §  36.  Persons  forging,  SfC.  or  altering  registers,  Sfc.  or  pers» 
nating  the  proprietor  of  any  order,  Sfc.  or  nominee^  ^e.  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  d 
felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LX.  For  preventing  the  wilfully  burning  or  destroying  shipsy  and 
and  the  wilfully  and  maliciously  destroying  any  woolleriy  silk^ 
lineriy  or  cotton  goods,  or  any  implements  prepared  for  or  used  in 
the  manufacture  thereof,  in  that  part  of  Oreat  Britain  called 
Scotland. 

By  29  Geo.  3.  ch.  46.  Any  owner,  Sfc.  destroying  any  vessel  with  intent  to  defraud 
underwriters,  ^e.  shall,  upon  conviction  in  Scotland,  suffer  death,  as  in  other  cases  of 
capital  crimes :  so  as  to  persons  entering  forcibly  into  any  house,  Sfc.  with  intent  to 
destroy  any  goods  in  the  loom,  ^.  or  tools,  Sfc.  upon  conviction  in  Scotland* 

LXI.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  stamp  duties  on 
newspapers,  advertisements,  and  on  cards  and  dice. 

Bv  29  Geo.  3.  ch.  50.  §  13.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  tffc'  any  seal,  stamps  or 
mark,  directed  by  this  or  any  former  act  of  parliament,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble 
the  impression  of  the  same,  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  Sfc.  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majesty, 
Sfc.  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

(Ir)  See  an  indictment  for  personating  bail  on  this  statute,  vix.  4  W.  if  M.  eh.  4.  Cr. 
Cir.  Com.  7th  Edit.  185.  It  does  not  take  away  the  benefit  of  dergy,  but  that  of 
21  Jac.  1.  ch.  26,  in  ceruin  cases,  does.  Vide  observations  on  both  these  statates  sama 
book,  p.  188.     Fide  also  aulf,  69& 
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LXII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  stamp  duties 
on  probates  of  wills,  letters  of  administration,  and  on  receipts  for 
legacies,  or  for  any  share  of  a  personal  estate  divided  by  force  of 
the  statute  of  distributions.* 

By  29  Geo,  3.  eA.  51 .  §  8.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  SfC,  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  bj  this  or  any  former  act  of  parliament,  or  shall 
coanterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  Sfc,  with  intent, 
Ac,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without 
Denefit  of  clergy. 

LXIII.  For  giving  relief  to  such  persons  as  have  suffered  in  their 
rights  and  properties,  during  the  late  unhappy  dissentions  in  ^me- 
ricoy  Src.  and  also  for  making  compensation  to  such  persons  as 
have  suffered  in  their  properties  in  consequence  of  the  cession  of 
the  province  of  East  Florida  to  the  King  of  Spain. 

By  30  Geo,  3.  eh.  34.  §  11.  If  any  person  shall  for^e  or  counterfeit  any  order,  which 
shall  have  been  made  forth,  or  renewed,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  before  the  same  shall  have 
been  paid  off  and  cancelled,  or  any  indorsement,  Sfc,  or  tender  in  payment,  ifc,  with 
intent  to  defraud  his  Majetty^  or  the  person  to  be  appointed  to  pay  off  the  same,  or  to  pay 
any  interest  thereupon,  he  shall  he  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  io  cases 
of  lelony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXIV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  an  additional  duty  on  certificates 
issued  with  respect  to  the  killing  game.(/) 

By  31  Geo.  3.  eh,  21.  §  5.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  ^e.  any  seal,  stamp,  or 
mark,  to  resemble  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or 
resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  or  shall  utter,  or  use,  Sfe»  he  shall  suffer  death  aa 
in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXV.  For  repealing  the  duties  now  charged  on  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  and  other  notes,  drafts,  and  orders,  and  on  re* 
ceipts;  and  for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof.(97i) 

By  31  Geo,  3.  eh.  25.  ^  29.    If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  Sfc.  any  stamp 
or  mark,  directed  by  this  act,  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  or  shall  f  737  1 
utter,  or  use,  Sfe,  he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  iblony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LX VI.  To  render  persons  convicted  of  petty  larceny  competent  wit- 
nesses. 

By  31  Geo.  3.  eh.  35,  Reciting  that  **  Whereas  persons  convicted  of  grand  larceny  are 
by  their  punishment  restored  to  their  credit  as  witnesseSt  but  persons  convicted  of  petty 
larceny  are  rendered  and  remain  wholly  incompetent  to  be  examined  as  witnesses,  it  is 
onacted,  that  fi'om  and  alter  the  24th  day  of  June^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  one  no  person  shall  be  an  incompetent  witness  by  reason  of  a  eamnetion  for  potty 
larceny. 

LXVII.  For  explaining  and  amending  an  act,  passed  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  King  Oeorge  the  Second, 
intituled,  ^n  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  in 
the  Royal  Navy,  ^c.  and  for  further  extending  the  benefits  thereof 

*  Repealed  as  to  receipts  for  legaeia^  and  new  duties  granted,  by  36  Geo*  3.  cA,  52, 
abstracted  poet, 
(l)  Vide  So.  XLllL  ante.  (m)  Fiiie  Nob  LXXVIL  and  No.  XC.  pof(. 
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to  petty  officers  and  seamen,  non-commissioned  officers  of  marines 

and  marines,  serving,  or  who  may  bave  served,  on  board  any  o 

bis  Majesiy^s  ships. 

FMieNaLXXIV.^MC 

By  33  Gf,  3.  cA.  33.  §  33.  If  anj  penoQ  thall  hUatXy  make,  few*  or  counterfeh,  tfi 
or  alter,  df€,  %nj  ticket  for  the  wages  or  paj  due  to  any  petty  officer  or  aeaman,  noa 
eommiMiooed  officer  of  marioea,  or  marine,  for  his  serricea  on  board  any  ship  or  veMC 
of  bis  Majesty,  or  any  daplicale  tbereoC  ifc.  with  intention  to  leceiTe  any  wages,  4pi 
■ball  soficr  death  as  a  felon,  witboot  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXVIII.  For  explaining  and  amending  an  act  passed  in  the  twenty 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty^  intituled  An  at 
fur  the  further  preventing  frauds  and  abuses  attending  the  pay 
ment  of  wages^  prize-money ^9fe.  and  for  further  extending  tb< 
benefits  thereof  to  petty-officers,  fye. 

TvU  Na  LXXIV.  fmi. 
By  33  Gf.  3.  tk.  34.  §  39.  If  any  person  shall  ialsely  make,  forge,  or  coonieHeit,  4pt 
or  alter,  4r^  any  petition  for  a  cenificsste  to  enable  any  person  or  persona,  lo  obtain  \A 
ters  of  administration  to  any  petty  officer,  ifc.  or  shall  folsely  make,  forge,  or  ooonterieit 
ift.  or  otter,  ifc.  any  certificate  for  enabling  him  to  obtain  probate  or  letters  of  adminis 
tration,  with  the  wUl  annexed,  t^  be  shall  sofier  death  as  a  foloo,  without  benefit  o 
clergy. 

LXIX.  For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  direct  the  issue  of  excheqnei 
bills  to  a  limited  amount,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  there- 
in mentioned. 

By  33  Gto,  3.  dk.  39.  §  48.  If  any  person  shall  forge,  ^.  any  certificate  or  eertificata 
of  the  commissioners  by  this  act  appointed,  or  any  receipt  to  be  giren  by  the  cashier  oi 
cashiers  of  the  bank  of  England,  in  pomaance  of  this  act;  or  shaJi  wilfnlly  deliver  to  thi 
auditor  of  the  receipt  of  his  Majetly^s  exchequer  for  the  time  being,  SfC,  or  shall  otter, 
SfC.  with  iotent  to  defimud  his  Majetty,  or  any  body  or  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  or  snj 
person  whomsoerer,  he  shall  sofier  death  as  in  cases  of  fislony  without  benefit  of  clergy 

LXX.  For  the  better  preventing  forgeries  and  frauds  in  the  transfen 
of  the  several  funds  transferable  at  the  bank  of  England. 

Bf  33  €ho.  3.  dk.  30.  §  1,  3,  3.  Persons  making,  or  assisting  in  making,  transfora  oi 
stock  in  aoy  other  names  than  the  owners ;  or  forging  or  assisting  in  forging  transfers 
SfC,  or  making,  or  assisting  in  making,  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  ifc,  shal 
be  deemed  gailty  of  felony,  and  shall  sofier  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
*  And  by  §  4.  If  any  clerk,  Sfc  employed  or  entrusted  by  the  governor  and  company 
shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  make  out  or  deliver,  ^,  any  dividend  fseireiU  for  a  greatei 
CH"  less  amount  than  the  person  or  persons,  on  whose  behalf^  or  pretended  behalfj  such 
dividend  tparrants  shall  be  made  out,  is  or  are  entitled  to,  with  intent,  ifc  he  shall,  upoo 
conviction,  be  transported  for  seven  years. 

LXXI.  For  better  preventing  offences  in  obstmcting,  de- 
|]738  ]      stroying,  or  damaging  ships  or  other  vessels,  and  in  ob- 
structing seamen,  keelmen,  casters,  and  ship-carpenters, 
from  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations.(n) 

By  33.  Geo,  3.  eh,  67.  §  5.  If  any  seaman,  keeUman,  caster,  ship<«arpenter,  or  other 
person,  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  burn  or  set  fire  to  any  sliip,  keel,  or  other  vessel, 
he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  §  4.  seamen, 
keeUmen,  Sfc.  wilfully  and  maliciously  deistroying  or  damaging  any  ship,  keel,  or  other 
vessel  (otJierwise  than  by  fire,)  shall  be  adjudg^  guilty  of  felony,  and  ahall  be  trans- 
ported for  any  time  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  nor  less  than  oowen  years.    And  by 

(n)  Vid€  No.  XXXVUL  LVL  and  IX«iite. 
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§  8.  it  11  provided,  that  no  peraon  or  pertons  shall  be  proeecnted  by  virtoe  of  this  act,  for 
any  of  the  ofTences  aforesaid,  unless  such  prosecution  be  commenced  ttoelve  calendar 
months  after  the  offence  committed. 

LXXII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  stamp  duties  on  inden- 
tures of  clerkships  to  solicitors  and  attorneys  in  any  of  the  courts 
in  England  therein  mentioned. 

By  34  Geo,  3.  eh.  14.  §  14.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  Sfc,  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark, 
to  resemble  any  seal,  stamp,  or  mark  directed  by  this  act,  or  shall  utter,  vend,  or  sell  any 
▼ellum,  parchment,  or  paper  liable  to  such  stamp  duty,  with  such  counterfeit  stamp  or 
mark  thereupon,  knowing,  ifc,  be  shall  suflfer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  bene- 
fit of  clergy. 

LXXIII.  For  taking  of  special  bail  in  actions  and  suits  depending 
in  court  oi  common-pleas j  of  the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

By  34  Geo,  3.  eh.  46.  §  5.  Personating  bail,  ifc.  is  made  felony,  upon  the  same  pria- 
ciple  as  that  for  the  county  palatine  of  CAesler,  abstracted  ante.  No.  LVII. 

LXXIV.  To  enable  petty  officers  in  the  navy,  seamen,  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  marines,  and  mariners,  serving  in  his  Majesty^s 
navy,  to  allot  part  of  their  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  their  wives 
and  families.(o) 

By  35  Geo,  3.  eh.  28.  §  30.  If  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  or  counterfeit,  or 
cause,  or  procure  to  be  falsely  made,  forged,  or  counterfeited;  or  willingly  act,  ^e.  any 
dedaraiion  or  order  for  payment,  or  any  eertifieate  or  receipt  therein  before  described, 
or  mentioned  ;  or  shall  utter,  ^c.  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  sufifor 
death  as  a  felon,  without  benem  of  clergy. 

LXXV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  several  additional  duties  on 
stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper;  and  for  repealing  a  certain 
exception  as  far  as  relates  to  bonds  given  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  one  hundred  pounds  or  under,  contained  in  an  act  of  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  present  Majesty^ s  reign. 

By  35  Geo,  3.  ch.  30.  §  4  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  ^c.  any  stamp  to  resemble 
any  stamp  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the 
impression  of  the  same;  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  use,  ^c.  he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXXVI.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  duty  on  certificates  issued 
for  using  hair-powder. 

By  35  Geo.  3.  cL  49.  §  31.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  S^.  any  stamp  or  mark, 
directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act;  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impressioa 
of  the  same;  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  use,  Sfc.  he  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXXVII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  additional  duties  on 

receipts. 

By  35  Geo.  3.  ch,  55.  §  17.    If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  ifc.  any  stamp  or  mark, 
directed  or  allowed  to  bo  used,  or  provided,  made,  or  used  in  pursuance  of 
31  Geo.  3.  eh,  35.(p)  or  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  f  739  1 
of  the  same;  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  or  use,  Sfc.  he  shall  be 
adjudged  a  felon,  and  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(0)  Vide  No.  LXVII.  and  LXVIII.  ante. 
(p)  FtieNo.LXV.aiKs. 
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LXXVIII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  stamp  daties  on  sea 

insurances. 
By  35  Geo,  3.  cK  63.  ^23.  If  any  person  shall  connterfeit,  ifc,  any  stamp  or  mark, 
direcled  or  allowed  to  be  used,  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  or  shall  coanierfeit  or  resemble 
the  impression  of  the  same ;  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  or  use,  Sfc,  he  sbsl! 
be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  withoat  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LXXIX.  For  making  part  of  certain  principal  snms  or  stock  and 
annuities  raised  or  created,  or  to  be  raised  or  created  by  the  par- 
liament of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  on  loans  for  the  use  of  the 
government  of  that  kingdom,  transferable,  and  the  dividends  on 
such  stock  and  annuities  payable  at  the  Bank  of  England^  fyc.(q) 

By  35  Oto,  3.  ck,  66.  §  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Persons  forging,  altering,  or  ottering,  ifc 
receipts  or  debentures,  Sfc,  or  forging  letters  of  attorney  or  other  authority  or  instrument 
to  transfer,  assign,  sell,  or  convey  any  stock,  Sfc,  or  personating  proprietors ;  or  ibrgiog 
dividend  warrants,  Sfc.  or  (being  officers  of  the  bank)  embezzling  notes,  Sfe»  or  making 
transfers  in  the  names  of  any  ouer  person  or  perions,  than  the  proprietor  or  proprietors, 
&e,  or  forging  transfers,  Sfc,  or  making  false  .entries  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  Eng.. 
tand,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England^  or  any 
other  body  politic  or  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shidl  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  ^  10.  Clerks,  Sfc,  of  the  Bank  making  out  false  dividend  warrants,  to  be  trans- 
ported for  seven  years. 

LXXX.  For  rendering  more  effectual  an  act,  passed  in  the  first  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First,  intituled,  ^n  act  to  restrain 
all  persons  from  marriage  until  their  former  wives  and  former 
husbands  be  dead. 

By  35  Ooo.  3.  cA.  67.  §  1.  Persons  convicted  in  England  of  Ingamy  are  subject  to 
t|ie  penalties,  pains,  and  punishments  as,  by  the  laws  now  in  force,  persons  are  subject 
and  liable  to,  who  are  convicted  of  grand  or  petit  larciny :  and  by  §  2.  if  they  shall  be  at 
large  within  Great  Britain^  without  some  lawful  cause,  befi>re  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  they  shall  be  ordered  to  be  transported,  they  shall  be  guilty  of  fislooy, 
and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clei^y. 

By  §  3.  If  found  at  large  in  Great  Britain^  after  order  of  transportation,  they  may  be 
tried  either  in  the  county  where  they  had  been  convicted,  or  in  that  in  which  they  are 
apprehended  and  taken. 

LXXXI.  For  establishing  a  more  easy  and  expeditious  method  for 
the  punctual  and  frequent  payment  of  the  wages  and  pay  of  cer- 
tain officers  belonging  to  His  Majesty's  navy.(r) 

By  35  Geo,  3.  ch,  94.  ^  34.  If  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  ifc.  or  willingly 
act  and  assist,  S^e.  or  shall  utter  and  publish  as  true,  knowing,  Sfc.  any  false,  forged,  or 
counterfeited  order,  bill,  extract,  or  certificate,  ifc.  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
public,  or  any  commissioned  officer,  Sfc,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death  as  a  felon,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

LXXXII.  To  prohibit,  for  a  limited  time,  the  making  of  starch, 
J    hair-powder,  and  blue,  from  wheat,  and  other  articles  of  food; 

and  for  lowering  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  starch,  and  of 

other  articles  made  thereof. 

By  36  Geo,  3.  eh.  6.  ^  13.  If  any  perton  shall  forge,  ^e.  any  stamp  or  seal,  to  resem- 
ble, 4'C.  or  counterfeit  the  impression,  Sfc.  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(9)  Ffrfe  No.  LXXXVII.  flosf. 

(r)  Vide  No.  LXVU.  LXVIII.  and  LXXIV.  ante 
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LXXXIII.  For  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  Majesty^s  person 
and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious  practices  and 
attempts. 

By  36  Geo,  3.  eh,  7.  ^  1.  Persons  who  shall  compass,  devise,  ifc,  the  death,  restraint, 
ijfc,  of  his  Maje$ty  or  his  heirs,  or  to  depose  them,  or  to  levy  war,  or  to  compel  a  changfc 
of  measures,  ifc,  to  be  deeiqed  traUorB,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and  also  lotw 
and  forfeit  as  in  cases  of  high  trea$on.  By  ^  2.  Persons  in  England  who  shall  by 
writing,  SfC,  incite  or  stir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  contempt  of  his  Majesty^  or  the 
government,  Sfc,  shall  be  guilty  of  hijg^h  misdemeanors ;  and  for  a  second  offence  may  be 
punished  as  in  the  cases  of  high  misdemeanors,  or  banished  or  transported  for  sevea 
years.  And  by  ^  3.  Persons  banished  or  transported  found  at  large  within  Grtat  Bri- 
tain^ without  some  lawful  cause,  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which,  Sfc,  shall 
suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clers^ :  And  such  persons  may  be 
tried  in  any  county,  SfC,  either  where  apprehended  and  taken,  or  from  whence  they  were 
ordered  to  be  banished  or  transported ;  and  a  certificate  of  the  conviction  shall  be  suffi- 
cient proof,  4r^. 

LXXXIV.  For  the  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings 

and  assemblies. 

By  36  Geo.  3.  eh:  8.  §  4.  If  any  persons,  exceeding  the  number  of  fifty,  being  assem- 
bled contrary  to  the  provisions  herein  contained,  and  being  required  or  commanded  by 
any  one  or  more  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  slieriff  of  the  county,  or  hw 
under-sheriff,  or  by  the  mayor,  S^e,  where  such  assembly  shall  be,  by  proclamation  to  be 
made  in  the  king*s  name,  in  the  form  in  this  act  directed,  to  disperse  themselves,  and 
peaceably  to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business,  shall,  to  the  number 
of  twelve,  or  more,  notwithstanding  such  proclamation  made,  remain  or  continue  to- 
gether by  the  space  of  one  hour  after  such  command  or  request  made  by  proclamation. 
ifc,  they  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  case  of  felony  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

LXXXV.  For  repealing  certain  duties  on  legacies  and  shares  of 
personal  estates,  and  for  granting  other  duties  thereon,  in  certaia 
cases. 

By  36  Geo.  3.  eh.  52.  §  40.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  d^c  any  stamp 
directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  or  provided  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  or  shall  counterftit 
or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  i^e.  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  expose  to  sale,  or 
use,  &c,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  case  of  felony,  without 
beoeht  of  clergy. 

LXXXVI.  For  the  better  collection  of  the  duty  on  hats. 

[This  9tat,  repeals  part  of  34  Geo.  3.  sets.  %  e.  51,  abstracted  anU^  p.  732.] 
By  36  Geo.  3.  eh,  125.  §  19.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge,  Sfe,  any  stamp 
or  mark  directed  to  be  allowed  or  used,  or  provided,  made,  or  used,  in  pursuance  of  this 
act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same;  or  shall  utter,  vend. 
Mil,  or  expose  to  sale,  S^,  any  piece  of  silk,  linen,  Sfe,  with  such  counterfeit  mark  or 
stamp  thereon,  knowing,  S^e.  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use  any  stamp,  ifc,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

LXXXVII.  For  making  certain  annuities,  created  by  the  parliament 
of  the  kingdom  of  Irelandy  transferable,  and  the  dividends  thereon 
payable,  at  the  Bank  of  England;  and  for  the  better  security  of 
the  proprietors  of  such  annuities,  and  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  (s) 
By  37  Geo,  3.  eh,  46.  §  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.    Persons  forf^ing,  altering,  ifc,  receipts  or 

debentures;  or  forging  letters  of  attorney,  S^e,  or  personatmg  proprietors;  or  forgmgor 

(•)  V%d€  No.  LXXIX.  antt, 
VOL.  I. — 60 
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uitenng  (argtd  dividend  warrants,  Sfc.  or  officera  of  the  bank  embezzling'  notes,  Sfc.  or 
making  transfers  in  other  than  proprietors  names,  Sfc,  or  forging  or  ottering  forged 
transfers,  Sfc,  or  making  false  entries  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  rf  England^  ^e.  vith 
intent  to  dcfrand  the  governor  and  company  of  the  said  bank,  or  any  other  body  politic 
or  corporate,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  shall  be  deemed  goilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  §  10.  Officers  of  the  bank  making  out 
false  dividend  warrants,  to  be  transported  for  ieven  years.* 

LXXXVIII.  For  the  better  prevention  and  punishment  of 
[  741  ]    attempts  to  seduce  persons  serving  in  his  Majesty^ s  forcety 
by  sea  or  land^  from  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  his  Ma- 
jesty,  or  to  incite  them  to  mutiny  or  disobedience. 

Vide  No.  XCIV.  fott. 

By  37  Geo,  3.  eh,  70.  §  1.  Any  person  attempting  to  seduce  any  sailor  or  soldier  fix>n 
his  doty,  or  inciting  him  to  mutiny,  S^e.  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  to  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  §  4.  To  continue  and  be  ia 
force  ontil  the  expiration  of  one  month  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament  Continued  for  a  limited  time  by  38  Geo.  3.  cA.  6.  And  further  continued 
by  39  Geo,  3.  ch,  4.  till  six  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  i 


LXXXIX.  For  more  effectually  restraining  intercourse  with  the 
crews  of  certain  of  his  Majesty^ s  ships  now  in  a  state  of  mutiny 
and  rebellion^  and  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  such  mu- 
tiny and  rebellion. 

Vide  No.  XCIV.  pott. 

By  37  Geo.  3.  ch.  71.  §  3.  Persons  communicating  with  the  crew  or  assisting  them 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  ia 
cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy:  And  by  §  4.  AH  persons  voluntarily  remain- 
ing on  board  after  knowledge  of  the  declaration  therein  mentioned,  shall  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  piracy  and  felony,  and  shall  suffer  such  pains  of  death  and  loss  of  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels,  as  any  pirates  or  felons  by  virtue  of  an  act,  made  in  the  eleventh  year(f) 
of  King  William  the  Third,  intituled.  An  act  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  piracy^ 
or  any  other  act,  ought  to  suffer.  By  ^  9.  To  be  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  one 
month  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament. 

XC.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  stamp-duties  on  the  seve- 
ral matters{u)  therein  mentioned,  and  for  better  securing  the 
duties  on  certificates  to  be  taken  out  by  solicitors,  attornies,  and 
others,  practising  in  certain  courts  of  justice  in  Crreat  Britain. 

By  37  Geo.  3.  ch.  90.  §  5.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  SfC,  any  stamp  directed  or 
allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression  of  the 
same,  with  intent,  Sfc,  or  shall  utter,  vend,  or  sell,  any  vellum,  Sfc.  with  such  counterfeit 
stamp  or  mark  thereupon,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counterfeit,  or  shall  privately  or 
fraudulently  use  any  stamp  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  with  intent,  4pc* 
he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  sufier  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

(0  8o  in  the  purview  ofstat,  37  Geo.  3.  e&.  71 ;  but  mentioned  11  &.  13  W.3.  c,  7.  in 
the  margin,  which  is  right,  as  appears  by  4  Blae,  Com.  72,  and  the  several  statute 
books  ofHatokins,  Ruffhead^  and  Runnington,  If  a  statute  be  recited  as  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign,  Sfc.  and  it  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  fourth  wadjifth  years, 
4rc.  the  variance  is  fatal  Rann  v.  Green^  ^^'^'^  ^74.  Vide  also  Rex  o.  TVelavaey, 
1  r.  R.  223,  and  Watson  v.  Shaw  and  others,  2  T.  /L  654. 

(ti)  Promissory  Notes  are  parcel  of  these  matters.  Vide  No.  LXV,  &,  LXXVII,  anlt, 
and  also  No.  CVI,  post. 
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XCI.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  an  additional  stamp  duty  on  deeds. 

By  37  Geo,  3.  cA.  111.  ^  5.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  i^c.  any  stamp  or  mark, 
directed  or  allowed  to  be  u-ned  by  this  act,  or  shall  counterfeit  or  resemble  the  impression 
of  the  same,  with  intent,  Sfc,  or  shall  utter,  vend,  or  sell,  any  vellam,  parchment,  or 
paper,  with  sach  counterfeit  mark  or  stamp  thereupon,  knowing,  Sgc*  or  shall  frauda* 
lently  use  any  stamp  or  mark  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  with  intent,  ^c* 
he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

XCII.  For  the  better  preventing  the  forging  or  counterfeiting  the 
names  of  witnesses  to  letters  of  attorney,  or  other  authorities  or 
instruments,  for  the  transfer  of  stocks  or  funds  which  now  are,  or 
by  any  act,  or  acts  of  parliament  shall  hereafter  be  made 
transferable  at  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  the  transfer  [[  742  J 
of  any  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England  called  bank  stock;  or  any  part  of 
the  stocks  ox  funds  under  the  management  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, or  Ea^t  India  Company ;  or  for  the  receipt  of  dividends,  fyc. 

By  37  Geo.  3.  ch,  122.  ^1.  If  any  person  shall  falsely  make,  forge,  Sfc,  the  name  or 
names,  hand-writing,  or  hand- writings,  of  any  witness  or  witnesses  attesting  the  ezecu. 
tion  of  any  letter  ol'  attorney,  or  other  authority,  or  instrument,  to  transfer,  &c,  or  shall 
utter,  or  publish,  as  true,  any  such  letter  of  attorney,  or  other  authority,  or  instrument, 
4rc.  knowing  such  name  or  handwriting  to  be  false,  forged,  or  counterfeited,  he  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  shall  be  adjudged 
to  suffer  such  lesser  punishment  as  the  court,  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  tried, 
shall  think  fit- to  award. 

XCIII.  To  prevent  the  counterfeiting  any  copper-coin  in  this  realm 
made,  or  to  be  made,  current  by  proclamation,  or  diny  foreign  gold 
or  silver  coin;  and  to  prevent  the  bringing  into  this  realm,  or. 
uttering,  any  counterfeit /orci^/i  gold  or  silver  coin. 

By  37  Geo,  3.  ch.  126.  §  4.  If  any  person  shall  utter  or  tender  in  payment,  or  give 
in  exchange,  or  pay  or  put  off  any  such  false  or  counterfeit  coin  as  aforesaid,  resembling 
or  made  with  intent  to  resemble  or  look  like,  any  gold  or  silver  coin  of  any  foreign 
prince,  state,  or  country,  or  to  pass  as  such  foreign  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false 
or  counterfeit,  he  shall  suffer  six  months  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good 
behaviour  for  six  months  more;  and  if  he  shall  be  convicted  a  second  time  for  the  like 
offence,  he  shall  suffer  two  years  imprisonment,  and  find  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour 
for  two  years  more:  And  if  he  shall  afterwards  offend  a  third  time,  in  like  manner,  he 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XCIV.  To  enable  his  Majesty  more  easily  and  effectually  to  grant 
conditional  pardons  to  persons  under  sentence  by  naval  courts 
martial,  and  to  regulate  imprisonment  under  such  sentences. 

Vide  No.  LXXXVIII.  and  LXXXIX.  ante,  and  also  No.  Cll,  pott. 

By  37  Geo,  3.  ch,  140.  §  1.  If  his  Majesty  shall  extend  his  mercy  to  persons  liable  to 
death  by  the  sentence  of  a  naval  court  martial,  a  justice  of  the  king's  bench,  or  common 
pleasi,  or  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  may,  on  notification  from  the  secretary  of  state,  allow 
the  benefit  of  a  conditional  pardon  as  if  it  had  passed  under  the  great  seal,  and  shaU 
make  orders  accordingly :  And  by  §  6.  The  laws  touching  the  escape  of  felons  under 
sentence  of  death  shall  apply  to  offenders  under  like  sentence  by  a  naval  court,  and  to 
all  persons  aiding,  abetting,  or  assisting  in  any  such  escape,  if  the  offender  shall  have 
been  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  conditional  pardon. 
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XCV.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  an  aid  and  contribution  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

By  38  Geo,  3.  ch,  16.  §  95.  Persons  forging  or  altering  certificates,  receipts,  or  dapli. 
cates,  5lc  or  knowingly  ottering  or  publishing  them  as  true,  with  intent,  &c.  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  §  107,  it 
is  provided,  that  the  present  act  may  be  altered*  varied  or  repealed  by  any  act  or  acts  to 
be  made  in  this  session  of  parliament.  Vide  income  act,  viz,  39  Geo.  3.  eh,  13.  which,  by 
^  1,  repeals  the  above  slaU  in  part ;  but  ^  36,  extends  the  power  of  it  in  otber  respects, 
&c.(e) 

XCVI.  To  continue  until  the  first  day  of  y^uf^uatj  one  thousand 
eight  hundred,  and  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, and  amend  an  act  made  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty^  intituled,  ^n  act  for  establishing  regula- 
tions respecting  aliens  arriving  in  this  kingdom^  or  resident 
therein^  in  certain  cases.{w) 

By  38  Geo.  3.  eh.  50.  ^  24.    In  case  any  person  ordered  or  adjudged  to  be 
r  743  1  transported  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  shall  be  found  at  large  within  this  realm, 
after  sentence  of  transportation  pronounced,  he  or  she  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  at  a  felon  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XCVII.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  a  dpty  on  certificates  issued 
with  respect  to  armorial-bearings  or  ensigns. 

By  38  Geo.  3.  eh.  53.  §  18.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit,  &.C.  any  stamp  or  mark 
directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  or  provided,  in  pursuance  of  this  act;  or  shall  counterfeit 
or  resemble  the  impression  of  the  same,  upon  any  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper,  with 
intention  to  defraud,  &,c.  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale,  any  vellum,  parch- 
ment, or  paper,  liable  to  the  said  duty,  with  such  counterfeit  mark  or  impression  there- 
upon, knowing,  &c.  or  shall  privately  or  fraudulently  use  any  stanip  directed  or  allowed 
to  be  used  by  this  act,  with  intent,  6lc,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  fthall  suffer 
death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XCVIII.  To  amend  several  laws  of  excise  relating  to  coach-makers, 
auctioneers,  beer  and  cyder  exported,  certificates  and  debentures, 
stamps  on  hides  and  skins,  drawbacks  on  wines  and  sweets,  and 
ale  and  beer  licences. 

By  38  Geo.  3.  eh.  54.  §  9.  If  any  person  shall,  with  intent  to  defraud  his  Majestff^ 
counterfeit  or  forge,  Slc,  any  debenture  in  any  case  in  which  a  debenture  is  by  any  act 
or  acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  duties  of  excise  required  or  directed  to  be  given  or 
granted,  or  shall  knowingly  or  willingly  utter,  publish,  or  make  use  of  any  such  coun. 
terfeited  or  forged  debenture,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death 
as  a  felon,  and  have  execution  awarded  against  him,  as  persons  attainted  of  felony,  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy. 

■  By  ^  10.  The  pains  of  death  imposed  by  the  9  Ann,  eh.  11.  10  Ann,  eh,  26.  and 
5  Geo.  1.  cA.  2.  relating  to  duties  on  hides  and  sitins,  dec  declared  to  be  in  force  against 
persons  who  counterfeit  stamps  provided  by  those  three  statutes,  or  in  pursuance  of  the 
acts  of  28  Geo.  3.  eh.  37.  and  1  Geo.  3.  eh,  27.(*) 

XCIX.  For  making  perpetual,  subject  to  redemption  and  purchase 
in  the  manner  therein  stated,  the  several  sums  of  money  now 

(t>)  No  repeal  by  the  latter  stat.  of  the  felony  mentioned  in  the  above  act  of  38  Geo.  3. 
ch.  16.  §  95. 

(10)  Amended,  and  farther  powers  given  by  §tat.  38  Geo.  3.  eh.  77.  vide  33  Geo.  3. 

(X)  Vide  ifo.hiy.  ante. 
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charged  in  Oreat  Britain  as  a  land-tax  for  one  year,  from  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-eight.(y) 

By  38  Oeo.  3.  ek.  60.  §118.  If  any  person  shall  forgre,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  &.c.  any 
contract  or  contracts  for  the  sale  of  any  land-tax,  or  any  assignment  or  assignments  of 
such  pontract  or  contractn,  or  of  any  portion  of  land-tax  therein  comprised,  or  any  cer- 
tificate or  certificates  of  the  commissioners  of  land-tax  or  of  supply,  or  any  chief  magis- 
trate authorized  by  this  act  to  make  out  the  same,  or  of  the  surveyor.general  of  the 
land  revenue  of  the  crown,  or  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall^  or  any  certificate  or  receipt  of 
the  caiihicr  or  cashiers  of  the  governor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  England^  or  any 
certificate,  &c.  directed  by  this  act  to  be  made  out  by  the  proper  officer  to  the  qomrois- 
sioners  for  the  affairs  of  taxes,  &.c.  or  shall  wilfully  deliver.  &c  or  utter,  &c.  he  shall  be 
adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

C.  More  effectually  to  prevent,  during  the  war,  persons,  being  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  for  voluntarily  repairing  to  or  remaining  in 
France,  or  any  country  or  place  united  to  France,  or  occupied  by 
the  armies  of  France;  and  to  prevent  correspondence  with  such 
persons  and  with  his  Majesty's  enemies. 

By  38  Geo,  3.  eh.  79.  ^  1.  If  any  subject  of  his  Majesty  shall,  during  the  war,  go,  or 
embark  to  go  to  France  or  any  place  united  thereto,  or  occupied  by  its  armies, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  as  in  cases  of  f  744  J 
felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  By  §  4,  If  any  subject  shall  correspond  with 
any  such  other  subject  of  his  Majesty^  so  going  to,  and  remaining  in  France,  he  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death  without  benefit,  &c  By  §  5.  If  any  subject 
of  his  Majetty  shall,  during  the  war,  correspond  with  the  persons  exercising  the  powers  of 
government  in  France,  S^c,  or  with  any  of  their  agents,  knowing  such  agent  or  agents  to  be 
employed,  &c.  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit, 
&c.  By  ^  8.  In  case  any  person  ordered  or  adjudged  to  be  transported  under  this  act,  shall 
be  found  at  large  within  this  realm,  afier  sentence  of  transportation  pronounced,  and 
before  the  time  shall  be  expired  for  which  such  person  was  sentenced  to  be  transported, 
he  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit,  &.C  By  ^  2. 
If  any  subject  of  his  Majesty  shall,  during  the  war,  knowingly  and  wilfully  hire,  let, 
engage,  &c.  or  be  concerned  in  the  hiring,  ^Tc*  any  vessel,  witli  intent  that  any  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  should  embark  therein  with  intent  to  go  to  France,  ^c,  he  shall  be 
transported  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to  such  place  as  his  Majesty  in 
council  shall  direct. 

CI.  To  repeal  the  duties  imposed  by  an  act,  made  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  for  granting  an  aid  and  contribution  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war ;  and  to  make  more  effectual  provision  for  the 
like  purpose,  by  granting  certain  duties  upon  income^  in  lieu  of 
the  said  duties. 

Vide  39  O.  3.  c.  22;  ch.  72. 
By  39  Geo,  3.  cA.  13.  §  32.  If  any  person  shall  give  fiilse  evidence  on  oath  or  affir- 
mation,  or  in  any  affidavit  or  deposition,  &c.  before  the  commissioners  in  the  said  act 
mentioned,  he  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  and  liable  to  such  pains  and  penalties, 
as  by  any  law  now  in  being,  persons  convicted  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury  are  subjed 
and  liable  to,  (yy)  . 

(y)  Certain  duties  to  which  this  act  relates,  to  bo  levied  within  one  year  from  March 
25,  1799,  &c.  by  39  Geo.  3.  ch,  3.  See  further  on  this  subject  of  taxation,  39  Geo,  3. 
ch,  Si  ch,  21;  ch.  40;  ch.  43;  and  eh,  108. 

(yy)  By  2  Geo,  2.  eh,  25.  §  2.  Persons  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury,  or  subor- 
natiAt  of  perjury,  may  be  imprisoned  or  transported  for  seven  years;  and  if  they  escape; 
break  prison,  or  return,  &c.  shall  suffer  death  as  felons,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Made 
perpetual  by  9  Geo.  2.  eh.  18. 
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CII.  For  remedying  certain  defects  in  the  law  respecting  offences 
committed  upon  the  high  seas. 

Vide  No.  XCIV.  atUt. 

By  39  Gto,  3.  ch,  37.  §  I .  All  ofTences  whttever  committed  on  (he  high  §ea9,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  if  committed  on  shore,  and  shall  be  enquired  of,  heard, 
tried,  determined,  and  adjudged,  in  the  same  manner  as  treasons,  felonies,  m orders  and 
confederacies,  are  directed  to  be,  by  etat.  28.  Hen.  8.  eh.  15.  And  by  §  2.  Persons  tried 
for  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  and  be  subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  if  committed  on  land.(2) 

CIII.  For  making  perpetual  so  much  of  an  act  made  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  as  relates  to  the  punish- 
ment of  burning  in  the  hand  of  certain  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  39  Geo.  3  ch.  45.  So  much  of  the  etat.  of  19  Oeo.  3.  eh.  74.  as  relates  to  the  pun- 
ishment  of  burning  offenders  convicted  of  felony,  within  the  benefit  of  clergy,  in  the 
hand^  is  made  perpetual. 

Vide  No.  XXVI.  ante^  and  39  Geo.  3.  cK  46,  which  perpetuates  so  mach  of  the  said 
•tat.  of  19  Geo.  3.  eh,  74,  as  relates  to  the  lodgingo  of  Judges  at  county  osstxes.  Vide 
also  39  Geo.  3.  eh.  51  and  52.  which  continue  (until  25th  March^  1802)  such  parts  of  said 
otat.  19  Geo.  3.  eh.  74,  Slc.  as  relate  to  the  confinement  of  felons  in  temporary  places,  &c. 
or  penitentiary  houses,  &c. 

CIV.  For  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  societies  established  for 
seditious  and  treasonable  purposes;  and  for  better  preventing 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices. 

Vide  No.  LXXXVIII.  and  LXXXIX.  ante. 
By  39  Geo.  3.  ch.  79.  §  8.  Persons  convicted,  upon  indictment,  of  the  offences 
r  745  J  uid  practices  mentioned  in  this  act,  shall  and  may  be  transported  for  the  term 
of  seosfi  years,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  transportation  of  offenders, 
or  imprisoned  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years,  as  the  court  shall  think  fit;  and 
every  such  offender,  who  shall  be  ordered  to  be  transported,  shall  be  subject  and  liable 
to  all  laws{a)  concerning  offenders  ordered  to  be  transported 

CV.  To  protect  masters  against  embezzlements  by  their  clerks  or 

servants. 

By  39  Geo.  3.  eh.  85.  If  any  servant  or  clerk  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  employment, 
receive  or  take  into  his  possession  any  money,  goods,  bond,  bill,  note,  banker*8  draff,  or 
other  valuable  security  or  effects,  for  or  in  the  name  or  on  the  account  of  his  master  or 
employer,  and  shall  fraudulently  embezzle,  secrete,  or  make  away  with  the  same,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  shall  be  deemed  to  have  feloniounly  stolen  the  same  from  his  master  or 
employer,  for  whose  use,  or  in  whose  name,  or  on  whose  account  the  same  was  or  were 
delivered  to,  or  taken  into  the  possession  of  such  servant,  or  clerk.  Sfc.  and  every  such 
offender,  his  adviser,  procurer,  aider,  or  abettor,  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  or 
attainted,  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding /oiirleen  years,  iu 
the  discretion  of  the  court  before  whom  such  offender  shall  be  convicted  or  adjudged. 

CVI.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  certain  stamp  duties  on  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes  for  small  sums  of  money. 

By  39  Geo.  3.  ch.  107.  §  25.  If  any  person  shall  counterfeit  or  forge  any  stamp  or 
mark,  directed  or  allowed  to  be  used  by  this  act,  with  intent,  Sfc.  or  shall  fraudulently 
use  any  such  stamp  or  mark,  with  intent,  Sfc.  or  shall  utter,  vend,  sell,  or  expose  to  sale, 

(«)  The  Stat,  of  28  H.  8,  does  not  extend  to  offences  committed  in  creeks  or  ports 
within  the  body  of  a  county.    3  Bae,  Abr,  4th  edit  820. 
(a)  Vide  note  under  No.  CL  ants. 
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mnj  vellam,  ifc,  with  any  such  counterfeit  stamp  or  mark  thereupon,  knowing,  4^.  he 
■hall  be  adjudged  a  felon,  and  shall  suffer  death,  without  benefit  of  dergry. 

CVII.  For  rendering  more  commodious,  and  for  better  regulating, 
the  port  of  London. 

By  39  Geo.  3.  eh,  69.(6)  §  104.  If  any  person  shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  §et  on 
firt  any  of  the  works  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  any  ship  or  other  vessel  lying 
or  being  in  any  canal,  dock,  bason,  cut,  or  other  works  to  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  cler^.  And  persons  ofj^enotse 
wilfully  damaging  the  works,  or  vessels,  i^c,  shall  suffer  punishment  by  fine,  imprison- 
ment, or  transporfaftofi,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  i^c,  before  whom  such  <mender 
■hall  be  tried  and  convicted. 

CVIII.  For  enabling  his  Majesty  to  incorporate  by  charter  a  com- 
pany to  be  called  The  Olobe  Insurance  Company^  for  insurance 
on  lives,  and  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses therein  mentioned.  • 

By  39  Geo,  3.  cK  83.(e)  §  33,  If  any  person  shall  forge  or  counterfeit  the  common 
•eal  of  the  said  corporation  to  be  created  and  established  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  shall 
forpe,  counterfeit,  or  alter,  any  policy,  deed,  bill,  bond,  or  obligation  under  the  common 
seal  of  the  said  corporation^  or  shall  offer  to  dispose  of,  or  pay  away  the  same,  knowing 
the  same  tu  be  such ;  or  shall  demand  the  money  therein  contained,  or  pretended  to  fa« 
due  thereon,  of  or  firom  the  said  corporation,  or  any  of  the  officers  thereof,  knowing,  ifc, 
with  intent  to  defraud  the  said  corporation^  or  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  he 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  ancf  suffer  as  in  cases  of  felony,  without  benefit  of 
clergy.    By  §  23.  To  be  deemed,  adjudged,  and  taken  to  be  a  public  act. 

The  Charter  mentioned  in  this  act  is  not  yet  complete,  it  being  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy  council  upon  the  attorney-generars  report 

I 

STATUTES   RELATIKO   TO    PELONT   SINCE  THE   LAST  EDITION  OF   THE 

WORK. 

Defacing  the  mark  on  stores,  punishable  by  14  years  transportation.  39  &  40  Geo, 
III.  c.  89.  §  4. 

Setting  fire  to  works  or  vessels  in  the  London  canals,  docks,  dec.  39  Geo,  III.  c.  69. 
§  104  ^  39  ^  40  Geo,  III.  e.  89.  ^  4. 

Persons  disobeying  orders  of  quarantine.    39  ^  40  Geo,  III.  e,  80.  §  11.  21. 

Masters  of  vessels  concealing  the  plague.    39  if  40  Geo,  III.  c.  80.  ^  16. 

Persons  escaping  from  Lazarets.    Jd,  §  23. 

Forging  certificate  of  quarantine.    Jd,  §  27. 

Clandestinely  conveying  goods,  letters,  Slc.  from  vessels  under  quarantine.    Id.  §  28. 

Returning  from  transportation  under  39  ^  40  Geo.  III.  c.  89.  §  6. 

Aliens  returning  firom  transportation  for  life.    43  Geo.  III.  c,  155.  §  39. 

Counterfeiting  receipts  for  contributions  under Tioan  acts.    41  Geo.  III.  c.  3.  §  24. 

Personating  pensioners,  &.C.    43  Geo,  III.  c.  119.  §  17. 

Forging  land  tax  redemption  contracts.    42  Geo,  III.  e,  116.  §  194. 

Maliciously  shooting,  stabbing,  &c.  with  intent  to  murder,  &,c  administering  poison 
to  women  quick  with  child  to  procure  miscarriage,  &.c  setting  fire  to  any  house,  out- 
house, Slc    43  Geo,  III.  c.  58.  §  1,  2. 


(6)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  labour  of  others,  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to  observe 
here,  that  there  are  two  of  these  numbers  in  the  otatute  books,  and  that  this  act  will  be 
found  under  a  new  head,  intituled,  "PUBLIC  LOCAL  AND  PERSONAL  ACTS." 
in  p.  228,  vol.  14.  of  Runniugton'o  edition  of  the  Statuteo,  and  vol.  18.  of  JRh^AmiTs. 
So  as  to  the  next  ch,  which  begins  in  those  books,  p.  261. 

(c)  Vide  note  (6)  eupra. 
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Secreting  pott-office  letters,  &c  cootaining  any  eecaritj,  dtc,  procarinff'or  receifin|; 
the  tame.    42  Geo,  III.  c.  81.  §  1.2. 

Catting  away  or  dettroying  thipt.    43  Geo,  III.  c.  79.  and  c.  113. 

Counterfeiting  ttampt,  6lc  in  Great  Britain.  41  Geo,  111.  c.  10.  §  8;  c.  86.  §  16;  and 
43  Geo.  HI.  c.  126.  §  11 ;  c.  127.  §  8. 

Counterfeiting  ttarch  ttampt  in  Great  Britain.    42  Geo.  III.  c.  14.  ^  6. 

Counterfeiting  ttampt,  markt,  dec.  on  medicine  wrappen.    42  Geo,  III.  c.  56.  §  23. 

Forging  paper  for  bank  notet  or  engraving  bank  notct  without  authority.    41  Geo.  III. 

Forging  or  altering  foreign  billt  of  exchange.    43  Geo.  HI.  c.  139.  §  1.  3. 

Forging  debenturet  for  teat  exported  to  Ireland.    41  Geo,  IIL  e,  75.  §  7. 

Forging  certificatet  of  excite.    41  Geo.  III.  c.  91.  §  5. 

Forging  pott.office  frankt,  dec    43  Geo,  IIL  c.  28.  §  22. 

Damaging,  ttealing  or  dettroying  workt  on  canalt,  roadt,  railways,  encloearet,  dee. 
41  Geo.  III.  e.  22.  §  69.  70:  e.  21.  §  78;  c.  33.  §  71 ;  c.  72.  §  49;  e.  83.  §  33;  c.  74.  §64; 
e.  116.^43;  e.  127.  §112;  c.  128.  §  108;  c.  135.  §61;  c.  136.  §21.  42  Geo.Ul.c.3^ 
§46;  e.l9.§33;  c.22.§49.50;  <;.  24.  §  46.  49 ;  c.58.§45;  c.74.§53;  e.ll2.§53: 
e.  114.  §  78.  43  Geo.  III.  e.  102.  §  32;  c.  22.  §  20;  c.  33.  §  22;  c.  35.  §  82;  e.  49.  §47; 
c.  55.  §  19;  c.  60.  §  109 ;  c.  88.  §  13;  c.  126.  § 75;  e.  12a  §  81 ;  c.  130.  §  5;  c.  73.  §  121. 

Catting  away  or  dettroyjng  tbipt.    43  Geo,  III.  e.  79.  and  e.  113. 

Shooting  at  officert  of  navy  cuttomt,  dec  or  firing  at  a  vetsel.  45  Geo.  III.  c.  121.  §  11. 

Counterfeiting  tUmpt,  dec  in  Great  Britain.  41  Geo.  III.  e.  10.  §  8;  e.  86.  §  16. 
43  C;eo.  IIL  c.  126.  §  1 1 ;  e.  127.  §  8.    44  Geo.  III.  c.  98.  §  9.    45  Geo.  III.  c.  28.  §  6. 

Stampt  on  paper  wrappert  (inaccurately  worded.)    46  Geo.  III.  c.  112.  §  2. 

Forging  exchequer  billt.    48  Geo.  III.  c.  I.  §  9. 

Stealing  from  oytter  bedt.    48  Geo.  IIL  e.  144.  §  1. 

Fraudulently  obtaining  lettert  containing  bank  notet.    47  Geo.  III.  St.  2.  e.  53.  §  9. 

Bank  notee,  engraving  platct.  dec  imprettiont  f^ora  which  thall  resemble  bank  notes 
or  uttering  any  paper  which  thall  retemble  bank  notet.    52  Geo.  III.  e.  138.  §  5. 

Counterfeiting  bank  tokent.  51  Geo.  IIL  c,  110.  §  I.  or  bringing  counterfeit  tokens 
into  the  kingdom,  §  2. 

Forging  ttampt  or  tealt  for  ttamping  ttarch.    52  Geo.  IIL  e.  27.  §  13. 

Making  false  copies  of  entries  or  altering  dec  register  books  of  parishes.  52  Geo,  IIL 
e.  146.  §  14. 

Aiding  prisoners  of  war  to  escape.    52  Geo.  IIL  e.  156.  §  1. 

Administering  or  taking  unlawful  oatha.    52  Geo,  III.  e.  104.  §  1. 

Aliens  returning  from  transportation  for  life.  43  Geo.  IIL  e.  155,  §  39. 

Forging  draft  on  the  Receiver  General.    46  Geo,  III.  e.  150,  §  10. 

Forging  deeds,  wills,  securities,  receipts,  orders  for  money,  dec.  or  uttering  the  same 
to  defraud  any  person  or  corporation.  45  Geo.  IIL  c.89,  §  1.  Altering  and  extending. 
2  Geo,  IL  e.  25;  7  Geo.  IL  c,  22;  15  Geo,  IL  e.  13;  41  Geo.  IIL  c39. 

Forgery  of  drafts,  dec  of  public  officers.  46  Geo.  IIL  c,  45»  §9;  c  142,  §  14; 
e,  150,  §  20. 

Counterfeiting  receipts  for  contributions  under  loan  acts.  •  41  Geo,  III.  e,  3,  §  24. 

Personating  pensioners,  dec    43  Geo.  III.  c.  119,  §  17. 

Forging  contracts  for  land  tax  redemption.    42  Geo.  IIL  e,  116,  §  194. 

Forging  lottery  tickets.    44  Geo.  HI.  c  93,  §  11. 

Disobedience  to  post-office  orders.    45  Geo.  HI.  e.  10,  §  23. 

Personating  seamen  or  forging  wills  or  lettert  of  attorney  of  seamen,  dec  45  Geo.  III. 

Forgery  of  drafts,  dec.  of  commissioners  of  land  revenue.    50  Geo.  IIL  e.  65,  §  18. 

Forgery  of  stamps  provided  under  50  Geo.  III.  c,  35,  §  6. 

Forgery   of  certificates,  dec  of  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  Exchequer  biUs. 

51  Geo.  IIL  e.  15,  §  71. 

Destroying  stocking  or  lace  frames.    52  Geo,  III.  c  16,  §  1. 

Wilfully  destroying  or  demolishing  any  buildings,  engines,  or  machinery  therein. 

52  Geo.  III.  c.  130,  §  1,  2. 

Embezzling  letters  by  persons  employed  by  post-office  department  52  Geo,  IIL 
c.  143,  §  2-4. 

Shooting  at  or  wounding  revenue  officers.    52  Geo,  IIL  e,  143,  §  12. 

Forging  names  of  register,  dec.  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  53  Geo,  III. 
c.  151,  §12. 

Forging,  dec.  or  altering  declaration  of  return  of  premium  on  a  policy  of  assurance. 
54  Geo,  111.  e,  133,  §  10. 
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Cutting  or  dettrojin^  frames  and  framo-work  of  knitting  machines.  54  Geo.  III. 
e.  42. 

The  52  Om.  III.  e,  44,  §  47,  re1tti?e  to  the  punishment  of  persona  convicted  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  repealed  by  53  Geo,  III.  c.  162. 

Forging  certificates,  receipts,  bills  of  credit,  transfers,  powers,  &c.  made  felony. 
53  Geo  III.  e.  41,  §  26,  27;  54  Geo.  III.  e.  13,  §  5;  54  Geo.  III.  o.  §  70,38;  54  Geo.  III. 
e.  86,  §  43;  54  Geo.  III.  c.  110,  §  6;  54  Geo.  III.  c.  151.  ^  16. 

Falsely  representing  the  next  of  kin  of  seamen.    55  Geo.  III.  e.  60,  §  30. 

Forging  names  of  miniitors,  &c  required  under  55  Geo,  III.  c.  60,  ^  31. 

Rescuing  or  attempting  to  rescue  conyicts  from  the  penitentiary.  56  Geo.  III. 
c.  63.  §  44. 

Aliens  sentenced  to  transportation  guilty  of  felony  if  found  at  large.    55  Geo,  III. 

Demolishing  engines,  &c.  belonging  to  collieries.    56  Geo,  III.  e,  125,  §.  1. 

Felons  making  their  escape  Jter  condemnation  to  transportion  or  being  found  at 
large  before  expiration  of  their  sentence.    56  Geo.  III.  c.  27,  §  7,  8, 16. 

Forging  stamps  under  Stamp  act    55  Geo.  III.  e.  184,  §  7. 

Forging  newspaper  stamps.    55  Goo.  III.  c.  185,  §  6. 

Forging  gold  and  silver  plate  dutj  marks.    55  Geo.  III.  e.  185,  §  7. 

Forging  letters  of  attorney  or  wills  of  seamen,  or  knowingly  uttering  the  same. 
55  Geo.  III.  e.  60,  ^  32. 

Forging  certicates,  powers,  Slc  for  half-pay  of  naval  officers.  56  Geo.  IlI.e.  101,  §  5. 

Personating  seamen,  &c.    55  Geo.  III.  c.  60,  ^  32. 

Forging  certificates,  bills,  ice  for  pay  of  navy  officers.    57  Goo.  III.  c.  20,  §  10. 

Forging,  altering,  &.c.  certificates,  &>c.  of  commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  billf 
for  carrying  public  works,  dec    57  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  ^  63. 

Forcibly  entering  any  bouse,  &c  with  intent  to  destroy.  Sec  any  machinery  or  goodi 
therein.    57  Geo,  III.  e,  126,  §  2. 

Persons  falsely  assuming  the  names  or  character  of  those  entitled  to  prize-money  or 
pay  in  order  to  receive  the  same.    57  Geo.  IIL  e.  127,  ^  4;  59  Geo.  III.  e.  56,  §  18. 

An  act  for  more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies,  to  continue 
in  force  until  the  end  of  the  session  of  parliament  next  a&r  five  years  from  the  passing 
of  the  act 

The  act  of  60  Geo.  III.  c.  6.  §  8. 11. 14.  §  8.  That  if  anj  person  or  persons  shall  attend 
any  meeting  whatever  holden  for  the  pretext  of  deliberating  upon  any  public  grievance 
or  upon  any  matter  or  thing  relating  to  any  trade,  manufacture,  business  or  profession, 
or  upon  any  matter  in  church  or  state,  or  of  considering,  proposing,  or  agreeing  to  any 
petition,  complaint,  remonstrance,  declaration,  resolution,  or  address,  upon  the  subject 
thereof,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawfbl  for  any  one  or  more  jus- 
tice or  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  any  county  or  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  any 
county  or  the  mayor  or  head  officer  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  cor- 
porate within  which  any  such  meeting  shall  be  held  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  pro- 
clamation in  the  king's  name  in  the  form  directed  in  this  act  commanding  any  person 
00  unlawfully  attending  any  such  meeting  immediately  and  peaceably  to  depart  there- 
from :  and  if'^any  person  or  persons  so  ordered  to  depart  as  aforesaid  shall  not  upon  such 
proclamation  depart  from  any  such  meeting  within  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
such  proclamation  made  that  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  such  person  so  continu- 
ing and  not  departing  as  aforesaid  shall  upon  being  thereof  lawfully  convicted  be  adjudged 
to  be  guilty  of  felonj  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  period  not  exceeding 
seven  years. 

§  1 1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  or  more  justice  or  justioee  of  the  peace  in 
and  for  any  county  or  for  the  sheriff  or  under-sheriff  of  any  county  or  for  the  mayor  or 
other  head  officer  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  any  city  or  town  corporate  within  which 
any  meeting  shall  be  held  or  persons  shall  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  holding  any  meet- 
ing contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  where  any  person  or  persons  not  entitled  to 
attend  any  meeting  or  assembly  as  aforesaid,  shall  refiise  or  neglect  to  depart  therefrom 
for  the  space  of  a  quaiter  of  an  hour  afler  such  proclamation  made  as  aforesaid  to  make 
or  cause  to  be  made  such  proclamation  in  the  king*s  name  In  the  manner  and  form  herein- 
after directed  to  command  all  persons  there  assembled  to  disperse  themselves  and  peacea- 
bly to  depart  to  their  habitations  or  to  their  lawful  business  and  if  any  such  persons  so 
assembled  as  aforesaid  shall  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  notwithstanding  such  pro- 
clamation made,  continue  together  by  the  space  of  half  an  hour  afler  snch  proclamation 
made,  that  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  m  continuing  being  thereof  legally 
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convicted  nhall  be  tdjadged  guilty  of  felony  and  be  liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  seven  years. 

§  14.  That  if  any  person  or  persona  do  or  shall  with  force  and  arms  wilfully  and  know- 
in^ly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any  manner  wilfully  and  knowingly  let,  hinder,  or  hurt  any 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  persons  authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  any  person  acting  in  aid 
or  assistance  of  any  justice  of  the  peace  who  shall  attend  or  disperse  any  such  meeting 
as  aforesaid,  or  shall  be  going  to  attend  or  disperse  any  such  meeting,  or  any  justice  of 
the  peace  or  peace  officer  or  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  aid  or  assistance  of  any  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  or  other  officer  who  shall  begin  to  proclaim  or  be  going  or  endeavouring 
to  make  any  proclamation  authorized  or  directed  to  be  made  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  whereby  sucli  proclamation  shall  not  be  made :  and  also,  if  any  persons  so  being 
assembled  as  aforesaid  to  whom  any  such  proclamation  ss  aforesaid  should  or  ought  to 
have  been  made  of  the  same  had  not  been  hindered  as  aforesaid,  shall  to  tbe  number  of 
twelve  or  more  continue  together  and  not  disperse  themselves  within  half  an  hour  after 
such  let  or  hindrance  so  made  having  knowledge  of  such  let  or  hindrance  so  made;  and 
also  if  any  person  so  being  at  any  such  assembly  as  aforesaid  shall  with  force  and  arms 
wilfully  and  knowingly  oppose,  obstruct,  or  in  any  manner  wilfully  and  knowingly  let, 
hinder,  or  hurt  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  or  any  peace  officer  or  other 
person  acting  in  their  aid  or  assistance  in  the  arresting,  apprehending,  or  taking  into 
custody  or  detaining  in  execution  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  any  person  or  per. 
sons  or  endeavouring  so  to  do  that  then  and  in  every  such  case  every  person  so  offending 
being  thereof  legally  convicted  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony  and  be  liable  to  be 
transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  seven  years. 

Cutting  atoay  or  defacing  buoy -ropes,  Slc  transportation  for  not  exceeding  14  years. 
1  A2  0eo.  1V.C.76.  §6. 

Engravings  Sfc.  on  any  plate  for  producing  an  impression  of  all  or  any  part  or  engrav. 
ing  on  any  plate  any  resemblance  of  ground-work  of  a  bank  of  England  note,  or  using 
such  plate  or  having  such  plate  in  custody  or  possession;  or  uttering  any  impression 
from  it :  transportation  for  14  years.     1  Geo.  IV.  c,  92.  §  1. 2. 

The  felonies  which  are  capitally  punishable  bv  39  Eliz.  c.  9;  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11 ;  5  Geo, 
II.  c.  30;  and  8  Geo,  II.  c.  20;  are  made  punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not 
less  than  7  years  by  1  Geo,  IV.  e.  115. 

Privately  stealing  to  the  value  of  5s.  and  under  151.  Transportation  for  life,  or  not 
less  than  seven  years.     1  Geo.  IV.  e,  117. 

Turnpike  gates^  maliciously  destroying,  &,o.  Seven  years  transportation.  3  Geo.  IV. 
e,  126.  §  128. 

Forging  certificate,  &c  of  commissioners  for  issuing  exchequer  bills.  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  86. 
§  54. 

Forging  certificates  under  superannuation  act    3  Geo,  IV.  e.  113.  §  23. 
Forgery  of  handwriting,  &,c  of  the  accountant  general,  Slc.  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
to  a  certificate  to  receive  suitor's  effects  in  the  bank,  Slc,  ;  or  fraudulently  claiming  pay- 
menu.     1  Geo.  IV.  c.  35.  §  27. 

Forging  See,  certificate  Slc.  under  I  &  2  Geo,  III.  c.  73.  §  15. 
Forging  Sfc,  receipts  or  certificates  for  annuity  under  3  Geo.  IV.  e,  51.  §  15. 
Procuring  others  to  utter  forged  letters  of  attorney,  Slc  or  to  apply  for  pay  on  probates 
of  forged  wills  of  seamen  or  marines.   1  do  2  Geo.  IV.  c,  49.  §  4. 

Any  person  or  persons  pulling  down  plucking  up  or  otherwise  destroying  or  dam- 
aging turnpike  gates  or  any  chain  Slc,  belonging  thereto  or  any  toll  houses  or  wcigh- 
iug  machines  or  rescuing  persons  in  custody  for  any  of  these  offences,  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony  and  to  be  transported  for  seven  years.     3  Geo.  IV.  e.  126.  §  128. 

For  general  enactments  relating  to  felonies,  see  6  Geo,  IV.  e.  25.  materially  altering 
the  law  in  many  particulars. 

Assaulting  custom  house  officer  made  felony  and  punished  with  transportation  for 
seven  years  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not  exceeding  three  years.  6  Geo,  IV. 
c.  108.  ^59. 

Bankrupt  not  surrendering  and  submitting  to  be  examined  Slc,  or  removing  or  era- 
bezzling  to  the  value  of  10/.  to  be  transported  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  be 
imprisoned  only  or  imprisoned  with  hard  labour  for  not  exceeding  seven  years.  6  Geo,  IV. 
c.  80.  §143. 

Entering  and  taking  trees  plants  <kc.  out  of  orchards  gardens  and  nursery  grounds  Slc, 
6G«o.IV.c.  127. 

Permitting  vessels  to  depart  out  of  quarantine  without  authority,  giving  false  certifi- 
cate Slc    6  Geo.  IV.  c.  78.  §  21.  25. 
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Forgery  of  handwriting  of  recciyer  general  or  controUcr  general  of  customs  or  of  any 
person  duly  authorized  to  act  for  them.    6  Geo.  IV.  e.  106.  §  27. 

Forgery  of  newspaper  stamps  or  stamping  papers  with  forged  stamps  or  uttering  papen 
with  forged  stamps  &.c.    6  Geo.  IV.  c.  119.  §  6. 

Smuggling.    6  Geo,  IV.  c.  108.  ^  56. 

As  to  felonies  for  malicious  injuries  to  property,  see  7  Ac  8  Geo,  IV.  e  30.  repealing 
the  old  laws  and  consolidating  and  amending  toe  laws  of  England  relative  to  malicious 
injuries.    See  29  Statutes  at  iarge^  p,  90. 

The  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  statutes  of  England  relative  to  oflfences 
against  the  person  has  repealed  most  of  the  old  acts  and  substituted  its  own  provisions. 
See  ^9  vol.  Statutes  at  Large,  p,  370. 

An  act  to  remove  doubts  as  to  the  liability  of  lords  and  peers  of  parliameift  to  punish, 
ment  in  certain  cases  of  felony.    4  &.  5  Vict,  e,  22.  33  Statutes  at  Large  781. 


NOTE  TO  PAGE  516»». 

**  Silent  leges  inter  arms*' — the  laws  are  silent  in  the  midst  of  arms — said  the  great 
Roman  orator.  During  our  quarter  of  a  century  of  war,  the  laws  held  on  their  course; 
but  few  had  the  courage  to  question  the  wi»dom  of  that  course,  and  still  fewer  the  leisure 
to  attend  to  any  suggestions  of  improvement  The  daring  adventurer  who  then  mounted 
the  car  of  progress  had  to  guide  it,  self-balanced,  over  the  single  rib  of  steel  which  spanned 
the  wide  gulf  between  the  land  of  reality,  and  the  land  of  promise.  Romilly  was  the 
foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who  risked  something  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  lot  of  their  fellow  men.  In  1516  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote,  «*  I  think  it  not  ri^lit 
nor  justice  that  the  loss  of  money  should  cause  the  loss  of  man's  life:  for  mine  opinion 
is,  that  all  the  goods  in  the  world  are  not  able  to  countervail  man's  life.  But  if  they 
would  thus  say  that  the  breaking  of  justice,  and  the  transgression  of  laws  is  recompensed 
with  this  punishment  and  not  the  Iomi  of  the  money,  then  why  may  not  this  extreme  and 
rigorous  justice  well  be  called  plain  injury?  For  so  cruel  governance,  so  straight  rules 
and  unmerciful  laws  be  not  allowable,  that  if  a  small  ofTenco  be  committed  by  and  bye 
the  sword  should  bo  drawn:  nor  so  stoical  ordinances  are  to  be  borne  withal,  as  to  count 
all  ofTonces  of  such  equality  that  the  killing  of  a  man,  or  the  taking  of  his  money  from 
bim  were  both  one  matter.*'  In  1816  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  carried  a  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  abolishing  capital  punishment  for  shoplifting  which  had  been  rejected 
by  that  house  three  years  before.  The  Hou^e  of  Lords  however  threw  out  this  bill;  and 
on  that  occasion  tliree  hundred  years  afler  Sir  Thomas  More  had  proclaimed  the  opinion 
which  we  have  just  recited.  Lord  Ellcnborough  the  lord  chief  justice,  **  lamented  that 
any  attempts  were  made  to  change  the  established  and  well-known  criminal  law  of  the 
country  which  had  been  found  so  well  to  answer  the  ends  of  justice.** 

The  history  of  the  reform  of  our  criminal  law  presents  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
examples  of  the  unconquerable  success  of  the  assertion  of  a  right  principle  when  it  it 
perseveringly  advocated  and  never  suffered  to  sleep  and  when  above  all  the  reformation 
u  attempted  step  by  step,  and  the  prejudices  of  mankind  ore  not  assailed  by  the  bolder 
course  which  appears  to  contemplate  destruction  and  not  repair.  The  name  of  reform 
in  the  criminal  laws  had  not  been  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  fidy-elght  years 
when  in  1808,  Romilly  carried  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
privately  stealing  from  the  person  to  the  value  of  five  shillings :  in  other  words  for  pick- 
ing pockets.  It  is  instructive  to  sec  how  through  the  force  of  the  circumstances  around 
him  Romilly  approached  the  subject  of  this  reform  with  a  caution  which  now  looks 
almost  like  weakness.  His  object  was  originally  to  raise  the  value  according  to  which 
a  thefl  was  rendered  capital.  In  January  180u  he  gave  up  the  intention  of  bringing 
forward  even  this  limited  measure — he  was  sure  the  judges  would  not  spprove  of  it  To 
another  distinguished  lawyer  belongs  the  merit  of  having  urged  Romilly  to  a  bolder 
policy.  His  friend  Scarlett,  he  says,  **had  advised  me  not  to  content  myself  with  merely 
raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  property,  the  stealing  of  which  is  to  subject  the 
offender  to  capital  punishment,  but  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes  which 
jiunish  with  death  mere  thcfls  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence  or  other  circum- 
stance of  aggravation.  This  suggestion  was  very  agreeable  to  me.  But  as  it  appeared 
to  me  that  1  had  no  chance  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the  house  a  bill  which  was  to 
expunge  at  once  all  these  laws  from  the  statute-book,  I  determined  to  attempt  the  re- 
peal of  them  one  by  one;  and  to  begin  with  the  most  odious  of  them,  the  act  of  Qneen 
£ljzabcth  which  makes  it  a  capital  oSeuoe  to  steal  privately  from  the  peraon  of  another.** 
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Upon  thit  prudential  principle  Romilly  carried  his  first  reform  in  1808.  But  the  Home 
of  Commons,  which  consented  to  pass  the  bill  forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  pream- 
ble:— **  Whereas  the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  been  found  effectual  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes:  but  on  the  contrary  by  increasin|r  the  difficalty  of  conTictin|f 
offenders  in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity  and  in  most  cases  renders  their  punish- 
ment extremely  uncertain.*^  The  temper  with  which  too  many  persons  of  rank  and 
influence  received  any  project  of  amelioration  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  is  forcibly 
^  exhibited  in  an  anecdote  which  Romilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification  :  *«If  any  person 
be  denirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mischievous  effects  which  have  been  pro- 
duced in  this  country  by  the  French  revolution  and  all  iti  attendant  horrors,  he  should 
attempt  some  legislative  reform,  on  humane  and  liberal  principles.  He  will  then  find  not 
only  what  ^stupid  dread  of  innovation  but  what  &  savage  spirit  it  has  infused  into  the 
minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  I  have  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  this. 
It  is  but  a  few  nights  ago  that  while  I  was  standing  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
a  young  man  the  brother  of  a  peer  whose  name  is  not  worth  setting  down,  came  up  to 
me  and  breathing  in  my  face  the  nauseous  fumes  of  his  undigested  debauch,  stammered 
out  *  I  am  against  your  bill ;  I  am  for  hanging  all.*  I  was  confounded :  and  endeavour- 
ing to  find  out  some  excuse  for  him  I  observed  that  I  supposed  be  meant  that  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  affording  the  only  prospect  of  suppressing  crimes  the  laws  what- 
ever they  are  ought  to  be  executed.  *  No,  no,*  he  said,  *  it  is  not  that.  There  is  no  good 
done  by  mercy.    They  only  get  worse.    I  would  hang  them  all  up  at  once.*  '* 

In  1810  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  three  bills  to  repeal  the  acU  which  punished 
with  death  the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  ahillings, 
and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house  or  on  board  vesseli 
in  navigable  rivers.  The  first  bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  but  was  lost  in  the 
Lords.  The  other  two  were  rejected.  In  1811  the  rejected  bills  were  a|rain  introduced 
with  a  fourth  bill  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in  bleach ing-grounda 
The  four  bills  were  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons;  but  only  that  on  the  subject 
of  bleaching.grounds  was  sanctioned  by  the  Lords.  The  constant  argument  that  wai 
employed  on  these  occasions  against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this,  that  of  late  yean 
the  offences  which  they  undertook  to  repress  were  greatly  increased.  Justly  did  Rom* 
illy  say,  **  A  better  reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be  given.*'  On 
the  24th  of  May,  1811,  when  three  of  the  bills  were  rejected  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Elicnborough  declared,  *•  They  went  to  alter  those  laws  which  a  century  had  proved  tc 
be  necessary  and  which  were  now  to  be  overturned  by  speculation  and  modern  philoso 
phy.**  The  lord  chancellor  Eldon  on  the  same  occasion  stated  that  he  had  himself  earl} 
in  life  felt  a  disposition  to  exomine  the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  wai 
framed,  **  before  observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judgment*'  Since  how^ 
ever  he  had  learnt  to  listen  to  these  great  teachers  in  this  important  science  his  ideas  hac 
•i^  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  and  practice  by  which  oui 

criminal  code  was  regulated.  In  1813  Sir  Samuel  RomilIy*B  bill  for  the  abolition  oi 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  shopliding  was  carried  by  the  Commons  in  the  new  par. 
liament,  but  it  was  again  r^'ected  in  the  House  of  Lords.  No  further  attempt  was  madi 
towards  the  amelioration  of^^  this  branch  of  our  laws  till  the  year  1816 ;  which  attemp 
we  have  now  more  particularly  to  record. 

On  the  16th  of  February  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  repeal 
ing  the  act  of  William  the  Third,  which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  in  i 
shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  He  described  this  act  as  the  most  severe  and  san 
guinary  in  our  statute  book,  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  lived 
and  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature  which  had  no  severer  punishment  to  inflict  upon  th( 
most  atrocious  of  crimes.  As  recently  as  1785  no  less  than  ninety-seven  persons  wen 
executed  in  London  for  this  offence  slone ;  and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  o 
twenty  suffering  at  the  same  time.  The  capital  sentence  was  now  constantly  evaded  h] 
juries  committing  a  pious  fraud  and  finding  the  property  of  less  value  than  was  requires 
by  the  statute.  The  consequence  of  severe  laws  never  executed  was  that  crime  wen 
on  to  increase,  and  the  crimes  of  juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the  thin 
reading  of  the  bill  on  the  15th  of  March,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  called  attention  to  thi 
great  number  of  persons  of  very  tender  ago  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to  death  fo 
pilfering  in  shops.    At  that  moment  there  was  a  child  in  Newgate  not  ten  years  of  ag< 

I  under  sentence  of  death  for  this  offence;  and  the  Recorder  of  London  was  reported  V 

have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce  the  laws  strictly  in  future,  to  intcrpo* 
some  check  if  possible  to  the  increase  of  youthful  depravity.  The  bill  passed  the  Com 
moos,  bat  waa  throwa  out  in  the  Lords  on  the  22d  of  May.    On  this  occasion  the  Ion 
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chief  justice  agreed  with  the  lord  chancellor,  **  that  the  effect  of  removingr  the  penalty  of 
death  from  other  crimes  had  rendered  him  still  more  adverse  to  any  new  experiment  of 
this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which  hung  over  the  crime  of  stealing 
from  the  person  the  number  of  offences  of  that  kind  had  alarmingly  increased.  Though 
the  punishment  of  death  was  seldom  inflicted  for  crimes  of  this  nature,  yet  the  influence 
which  the  possibility  of  capital  punishment  had  in  the  prevention  of  crimes  could  scarcely 
be  estimated  except  by  those  who  had  the  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  criminal 
law  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have.  When  it  was  considered  that  the  protection 
of  the  property  in  all  shops  depended  on  the  act  before  them,  and  that  even  now  thefts  of 
that  description  were  numerous,  the  house  would  not  he  trusted,  take  measures  to  increase 
them.** 

When  we  look  back  on  the  debates  upon  the  criminal  law,  from  1809  to  1816,  and 
tee  how  little  was  asked  by  Romilly,  and  refused  to  him,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
reform  that  has  since  been  accomplished,  we  can  only  regard  the  arguments  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  ancient  system  of  capricious  terror  as  the  arguments  of  men  slowly  and  pain- 
ihlly  emerging  from  barbarism. 

When,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  more  persona  were  executed  in  England  in  one  year 
for  highway  robbery  than  the  whole  number  executed  in  France  in  seven  years;  when, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  seventy-two  thousand  thieves  were  hanged,  being  at  the 
rate  of  two  thousand  a  year;  and  when,  in  the  rei^  of  George  III.  as  we  have  seen, 
twenty  persons  were  executed  on  the  same  morning  m  London,  for  privately  stealing— 
we  see  the  principle  of  unmitigated  ferocity,  the  savagery  which  applies  brute  force  as 
the  one  remedy  for  every  evil,  enshrined  on  the  judgment-seat  The  system  went  on 
till  society  was  heart-sick  at  its  atrocities,  and  then  rose  up  the  equivocating  system 
which  lord  chancellors,  and  lord  chief  justices,  and  doctors  in  moral  philosophy,  upheld 
as  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom — the  system  of  making  the  lightest  as  well  as  the 
most  enormous  ofl'ences  capital,  that  the  law  might  stand  up  as  a  scare-crow — an  old, 
ragged,  ill-contrived,  and  hideous  mawkin — that  the  smallest  bird  that  habitually  pilfered 
the  fields  of  industry  despised  while  he  went  on  pilfering.  With  the  absolute  certainty 
of  experience  that  bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not  diminish  crime,  the  legis- 
lators of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  believe,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  the 
same  laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would  operate  through  the  influence  of 
what  they  called  **  a  vague  terror."  As  if  any  terror,  as  a  preventive  of  crime  or  a  mo- 
tive to  good,  was  ever  vague.  The  system  was  entirely  kept  in  existence  by  the  incom- 
petence  and  idleness  of  the  law-makers  and  the  law-administrators.  A  well-digested 
system  of  secondary  punbhments  never  seemed  to  them  to  be  within  the  possibility  of 
legislation.  \ye  are  very  far  fVom  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  in  our  own  days ; 
but  we  have  made  some  steps  towards  its  attainment 

The  revolting  cruelty  and  the  disgusting  absurdity  of  our  criminal  laws,  thirty  Tears  ago, 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  system  of  police,  which  had  then  arrived  at  its  perfec« 
tion  of  imbecile  wickedness.  The  machinery  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime 
was  exactly  accommodated  to  the  machinery  (for  its  punishiynt  On  the  3d  of  April, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis.  The  committee  was  resumed  in 
1817;  and  two  reports  were  presented,  which  were  amongst  the  first  causes  of  the 
awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  frightful  evils  which  were  existing  in 
what  we  nattered  ourselves  to  be  the  most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  Twelve  years 
alter,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  thus  described  the  police  system  of  1816 
and  1617 : — "  If  a  foreign  jurist  had  then  examined  the  condition  of  the  metropolis,  as 
respected  crime,  and  the  organization  of  its  police — and  if,  without  tracing  the  circum- 
stances from  which  that  organization  arose,  he  had  inferred  design  from  the  ends  to 
which  it  appeared  to  conduce— he  might  have  brought  forward  plausible  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  craftily  framed  by  a  body  of  professional  depredators,  upon  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  from  society,  with  security  to  themselves,  the 
greatest  quantity  of  plunder.  He  would  have  found  the  metropolis  divided  and  subdi- 
vided into  petty  jurisdictions,  each  independent  of  every  other,  each  having  sufficiently 
distinct  interests  to  engender  perpetual  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  being  sufficiently 
free  from  any  general  control  to  prevent  any  intercommunity  of  reformation  or  any  unity 
of  action.**  Another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  reporting  in  1833,  says  of  the 
same  system,  **  The  police  was  roused  into  earnest  action  only  as  some  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  or  some  deep  injury  to  private  individuals,  impelled  it  into  exer- 
tion ;  and  security  to  persons  and  property  was  sought  to  be  obtained,  not  by  the  activity 
and  wholesome  vigour  of  a  preventive  police,  which  it  is  a  paramoont  duty  of  the  State 
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to  praride,  but  by  resoitlnf  from  time  lo  time,  as  an  oecaaiooal  increaae  of  the  men 
lent  breaches  of  tbe  law  demanded  it.  to  the  highest  and  ultimate  penalties  of  ihai! 
in  the  hope  of  checkingr  the  more  desperate  offenders.'*  Tbe  same  report  sits,  ^  Fi 
houaes  were  then  declared  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  tbe  police  pyi tern,  where  kn 
thieves,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  magistrates  and  public  officers,  asfemUed  i 
the  Sute,  or  individuals  from  the  losses  they  hsd  sostained,  or  tbe  wrongs  they  bail 
iered,  bid  high  enough  for  their  detection.  Flash-houses,  known  in  the  fcicntific  ph 
ology  of  the  police  as  **  flash-cribs**  **  shades*'  and  •*  infernals"  were  61thy  dene,  v 
thieves  and  abandoned  females  were  always  to  be  found,  riotoos  or  drowsy,  sarroondf 
children  of  all  ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime."  **  There,** 
a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the  committee  of  1816,  **  they  (the  cLiIi 
see  thieves  and  thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on  terms  of  good.ftllov 
all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculate  to  make  them  Sslieve  they  may  rob  wit>iout  ft 
punishment,  for  in  their  thoughtless  course  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  forbearance  c 
officers  will  continue  no  longer  than  until  they  commit  a  forty. pound  crime,  wKen 
will  be  sacrificed."  A  forty-pound  crime !  the  phraseology  is  as  obsolete  as  if  it 
written  in  the  pedlar's  French  of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  forty.; 
crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  State  adjudged  a  reward,  to  be  paid'ca 
viction,  of  forty-pounds;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  whole  race  of  thieves 
fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from  small  offences  to  great,  till  they  gratefully  ven 
upon  some  deed  of  more  than  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow  the  hlxM-a 
upon  the  officers  of  the  law  who  had  so  long  petted  and  protected  them.  Tbe  ti 
received  a  fatal  blow  in  1816,  in  tbe  detection  of  three  officers  of  the  police,  vb 
actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to  commit  a  burglary  for  the  purpose  of  obti 
the  rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who  infested  the  suburbs  ( 
metropolis  had  been  eradicated — they  belonged  to  another  age.  Offences  against  tb 
son  wore  rarely  connected  with  any  offences  against  property.  But  the  oncertai: 
punishment,  the  authorized  tolesation  of  small  offenders,  and  the  organixed  fjst 
negotiation  for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  had  filled  the  metropolis  with  legioos'of 
rienced  depredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most  profligate  indecency  ani 
tality  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who  have  grown  up  in  a  different  state  of  fo 
When  Defoe  described  his  Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  initiatiou  intc 
sleepinjr  with  other  children  amidst  the  kilns  and  glass-houses  of  the  London  6ek 
read  of  a  state  of  things  that  has  long  passed  away ;  but,  as  recently  as  1?16,  in  Cr 
Garden  Market,  and  other  places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundreds  of  men  and  t 
boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued  during  the  night,  in  a  state  of  fl 
less  profligacy,  which  isiiescribed  as  presenting  a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more  atr( 
than  any  thing  exhibited  even  by  tbe  lazzaroni  of  Naples. — KnighVg  Hist,  of  Eng 
e,  7.  Land.  1846-7. 
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